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QUADRILLE  (German  Conlrdanz),  a  dance 
executed  by  an  equal  number  of  couples 
drawn  up  in  a  square.  The  name  (which  is 
derived  from  the  Italian  sqitadra)  was  originally 
not  solely  applied  to  dances,  but  was  used  to 
denote  a  small  company  or  squadron  of  horse- 
men, from  three  to  fifteen  in  number,  magnifi- 
cently mounted  and  caparisoned  to  take  part 
in  a  tournament  or  carousal.  The  name  was 
next  given  to  four,  six,  eight,  or  twelve  dancers, 
dressed  alike,  who  danced  in  one  or  more  com- 
panies in  the  elaborate  French  ballets 1  of  the 
18th  century.  The  introduction  of  ' contre- 
danses '  into  the  ballet,  which  first  took  place 
in  the  fifth  act  of  Rousseau's  1  FStes  de  Polymnie' 
(1745),  and  the  consequent  popularity  of  these 
dances,  are  the  origin  of  the  dance  which,  at 
first  known  as  the  '  Quadrille  de  Contredanses,' 
was  soon  abbreviated  into  '  quadrille.'  [The  use 
of  the  Spanish  equivalent,  cuadrilla,  for  the 
party  of  four  bandcrilleros  associated  with  each 
torero  in  a  bull-fight,  and  the  familiar  name  of 
a  card  -  game  once  very  popular,  may  be  men- 
tioned.] The  quadrille  was  settled  in  its  pre- 
sent shape  at  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century, 
and  it  has  undergone  but  little  change,  save 
in  the  simplification  of  its  steps.  It  was  very 
popular  in  Paris  during  the  Consulate  and  the 
first  Empire,  and  after  the  fall  of  Napoleon  was 
brought  to  England  by  Lady  Jersey,  who  in 
1815  danced  it  for  the  first  time  at  Almack's  * 
with  Lady  Harriet  Butler,  Lady  Susan  Ryde, 
Miss  Montgomery,  Count  St  Aldegonde,  Mr. 
Montgomery,  Mr.  Montague,  and  Mr.  Standish. 
The  English  took  it  up  with  the  same  eagerness 
which  they  displayed  with  regard  to  the  polka 
in  1845,  and  the  caricatures  of  the  period 
abound  with  amusing  illustrations  of  the  quad- 
rille mania.  It  became  popular  in  Berlin  in 
1821. 

The  quadrille  consists  of  five  distinct  parts, 
which  bear  the  name  of  the  'contredanses'  to 
which  they  owe  their  origin.  No.  1  is  '  Le 
Pantalon,'  the  name  of  which  is  derived  from  a 
song  which  began  as  follows  : 


>  The  Ballet*  were  dlrtded  Into  flrr  met*,  eacl 
iro*.  or  twelrr  '  entree*.'  and  each  '  entree '  wu 
Dor*  '  qufeJriU** '  of  dancer*. 

•'  8m  Captain  Oronow'i  fUminUc*nc*t  flSSl). 

VOL.  IT 


act  Into  throe. 


La  pantalon 
De  Madelon 
N'a  pas  de  fond, 


and  was  adapted  to  the  dance.  The  music 
consists  of  32  bars  in  6-8  time.  No.  2  is 
'  L'tfte,'  the  name  of  a  very  difficult  and  grace- 
ful '  con tredanse*  popular  in  the  year  1800  ;  it 
consists  of  82  bars  in  2-4  time.  No.  3  is  •  La 
Poule '  (32  bare  in  6-8  time)  which  dates  from 
the  year  1802.  For  No.  4  (32  bare  in  2-4  time) 
two  figures  are  danced,  'La  Trenise,'  named 
after  the  celebrated  daucer  Trenitz,  and  4  La 
Pastourelle,'  perhaps  a  survival  of  the  old 
•  Pastorale. '  No.  5 — '  Finale ' — consists  of  three 
parts  repeated  four  times.  In  all  these  figures 
(except  the  Finale,  which  sometimes  ends  with 
a  coda)  the  dance  begins  at  the  ninth  bar  of  the 
music,  the  first  eight  bars  l)eing  repeated  at  the 
end  by  way  of  conclusion.  The  music  of  quadrilles 
is  scarcely  ever  original  ;  operatic  and  popular 
tunes  are  strung  together,  and  even  the  works 
of  the  great  com|K>sere  are  sometimes  made  use 
of.3  The  quadrilles  of  Musard  are  almost  the 
only  exception  ;  they  may  lay  claim  to  some 
recognition  as  graceful  original  musical  com- 
positions. W.  B.  8. 

QUAG  LI  ATI,  Paolo,  born  about  1560,  was 
a  musician  living  in  Rome,  who  in  1608  is  indi- 
cated as  holding  the  position  of  organist  at  the 
Liberian  Basilica  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiorc.  In 
1585  he  edited  acollection  of  Spiritual  Canzonets 
for  three  voices,  containing,  besides  sixteen 
numbers  by  himself,  some  contributions  by 
Marenzio,  Nanino,  and  Giovanelli.  His  other 
publications  before  1600  consist  of  two  books 
of  Secular  Canzonets  a  3.  Two  Canzonets  a  4 
with  cembalo  and  lute  accompaniment  appear 
in  Verovio's  collection  of  1591,  which  has  been 
recently  republished  complete  by  Alfred  Wot- 
quenne.  After  1 600  he  appears  to  have  followed 
with  interest  the  twofold  direction  in  music 
emanating  from  Florence  and  Venice  respectively, 
the  Florentine  Stile  rappresaitatiro  for  solo 
voices,  and  the  Venetian  concerted  style  with 


»  Some  mad  era  mar  recollect  the  clever  'Bolojma  Quadrille*' 
on  theme*  from  Boaalnl'i  'Stahat  Mater.'  which  war*  publUhed 
•hortlr  after  the  appearance  of  that  work.  The  p  la  tea  of  theae 
quadrille*  were  dtatruyed  on  the  puhUaher*  learning  the  *ource 
from  which  the  author  I  popularly  mppoMd  to  be  J.  W.  D**1*on) 
had  obtained  the  melodic*.  [Han*  von  Billow  wrote* 
a  '  Beareuuto  Celling 
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2  QUALITY 


QUANTZ 


basso  continuo.  In  1606  he  composed  an  opera 
with  libretto  by  his  pupil  Pietro  della  Vallc, 
entitled  'Carro  di  fedelta  d'  amore,'  which  was 
l>erformed  on  a  Carnival  car  in  the  streets  of 
Rome.  It  has  five  solo  voices,  and  was  published 
in  1611,  with  the  addition  of  several  Arie  a  1-3. 
His  other  works  are  a  book  of  Concerted  Madri- 
gals a  4  for  voices  and  instruments,  with  a 
separate  book  for  Basso  Continuo,  some  other 
books  of  Spiritual  Madrigals  a  1-8,  and  two 
books  of  Sacred  Motets  and  Dialogues  for  two 
and  three  choirs  in  the  concerted  style  with 
Basso  Continuo  (Rome,  1612-27).  In  Diruta's 
4 II  Transilvano '  there  appears  a  toccata  by 
Quagliati  for  organ  or  clavier,  which  has  been 
republished  by  L.  Torchi  in  L'Arte  Alusicalc  in 
Italia,  vol.  iii.  j.  r.  m. 

QUALITY.    See  Tone. 

QUANTITY.    See  Metre,  vol.  iii.  p.  186. 

QUANTZ,  Johann  Joachim,  celebrated  flute- 
player  and  composer,  born,  according  to  his 
autobiography  in  Marpurg's  BeUrdge  ziir  An/- 
nahme  der  Mmik ,3a.n.  30, 1697,atOberscheden, 
a  village  between  Gottingen  and  Miinden.  His 
father,  a  blacksmith,  urged  him  on  his  death-bed 
(1707)  to  follow  the  same  calling,  but,  in  his 
own  words,  4  Providence,  who  dishes  all  for 
the  best,  soon  pointed  out  a  different  path  for 
my  future.'  From  the  age  of  eight  he  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  playing  the  double-bass  with  his 
elder  brother  at  village  fetes,  and  judging  from 
this  that  he  had  a  talent  for  music,  his  uncle 
Justus  Quantz,  Stadtmusikus  of  Mereeburg, 
offered  to  bring  him  up  as  a  musician.  He 
went  to  Merseburg  in  August  1708, 1  but  his 
uncle  did  not  long  survive  his  father,  and 
Quantz  passed  under  the  care  of  the  new 
Stadtmusikus,  Fleischhack,  who  had  married 
his  predecessors  daughter.  For  the  next  five 
and  a  half  years  he  studied  various  instruments, 
Kiesewetter  being  his  master  for  the  pianoforte. 
In  Dec.  1713  he  was  released  from  his  ap- 
prenticeship, and  soon  after  became  assistant, 
first  to  Knoll,  Stadtmusikus  of  Radeberg,  and 
then  to  Schalle  of  Pirna  near  Dresden.  Here 
he  studied  Vivaldi's  violin-concertos,  and  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Heine,  a  musician  in  Dresden, 
with  whom  he  went  to  live  in  March  1716.  He 
now  had  opportunities  of  hearing  great  artists, 
such  as  Pisendel,  Veracini,  Sylvius  Weiss, 
Richter  and  Buffardin,  the  flute -player.  In 
1717  he  went,  during  his  three  montlia'  leave, 
to  Vienna,  and  studied  counterpoint  with 
Zelenka,  a  pupil  of  Fux.  In  1718  he  entered 
the  chajwl  of  the  King  of  Poland,  which 
consisted  of  twelve  players,  and  was  stationed 
alternately  in  Warsaw  and  Dresden.  His 
salary  was  150  thalers,  with  free  quarters 
in  Warsaw,  but  finding  no  opportunity  of 
distinguishing  himself  either  on  the  oboe,  the 
instrument  for  which  he  was  engaged,  or  the 
riolin,  he  took  up  the  flute,  studying  it  with 

»  Not  1707.  m  Mendel  lUU*  * 


Buffardin.    In  1723  he  went  with  Weiss  to 
Prague,  and  the  two  played  in  Fux's  opera 
'Costanza  e  Fortezza,'  performed  in  honour  of 
the  coronation  of  Charles  VI.    Here  also  he 
heard  Tartini.    In  1724  Quanta:  accompanied 
Count  Lagnasco  to  Italy,  arriving  in  Rome  on 
July  11,  and  going  at  once  for  lessons  in 
counterpoint  to  Gasparini,  whom  he  describes 
as  a  'good-natured  and  honourable  man.'  In 
1725  he  went  on  to  Naples,  and  there  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Scarlatti,  Hasse,  Mancini, 
Leo,  Feo,  and  other  musicians  of  a  similar 
stamp.    In  May  1726  we  find  him  in  Reggio 
and  Parma,  whence  he  travelled  by  Milan, 
Turin,  Geneva,  and  Lyons  to  Paris,  arriving  on 
August  15.    In  Paris — where  his  name  was 
remembered  *  as  'Quouance' —  he  remained 
seven  months,  and  occupied  himself  with  con- 
triving improvements  in  the  flute,  the  most 
important  being  the  addition  of  a  second  key, 
as  described  by  himself  in  his  Vcnwh  finer 
Anweisung  die  Flote . . .  zuspielcn,  vol.  iii.  chap. 
58  (Berlin,  1752).    He  was  at  length  recalled 
to  Dresden,  but  first  visited  London  for  three 
months.     He  arrived  there  on  March  20, 
1727,  when  Handel  was  at  the  very  summit  of 
his  operatic  career,  with  Faustina,  Cuzzoni, 
Castrucci,  Senesino,  Attilio,  and  Tosi  in  his 
train.    He  returned  to  Dresden  on  July  23, 
1727,  and  in  the  following  March  re-entered 
the  chapel,  and  again  devoted  himself  to  the 
flute.    During  a  visit  to  Berlin  in  1728  the 
Crown  Prince,  afterwards  Frederick  the  Great, 
was  so  charmed  with  his  playing,  that  he 
determined  to  learn  the  flute,  and  in  future 
Quantz  went  twice  a  year  to  give  him  instruc- 
tion.   In  1741  his  pupil,  having  succeeded  to 
the  throne,  made  him  liberal  offers  if  he  would 
settle  in  Berlin,  which  he  did,  remaining  till 
his  death  on  July  12,  1773.    He  was  Kammer- 
musicus  and  court-composer,  with  a  salary  of 
2000  thalers,  an  additional  payment  for  each 
composition,  and  100  ducats  for  each  flute 
which  he  supplied.    His  chief  duties  were  to 
conduct  the  private  concerts  at  the  Palace,  in 
which  the  king  played  the  flute,  and  to  compose 
pieces  for  his  royal  pupil.    He  left  in  MS.  300 
concertos  [but  see  the  Qiullen-Lexikon,  p.  99, 
on  this  number]  for  one  and  two  flutes — of 
which  277  are  preserved  in  the  Neue  Palais  at 
Potsdam — and  200  other  pieces  ;  flute  solos, 
and  dozens  of  trios  and  quatuors,  of  which  51 
are  to  be  found  at  Dresden.    His  printed  works 
are  three — 1  Sei  Sonate '  dedicated  to  Augustus 
III.  of  Poland,  op.  1,  Dresden,  1784  ;  'Sei 
duetti,'  op.  2,  Berlin,  1759  ;  [six  sonatas  for  two 
flutes,  op.  3,  of  doubtful  authenticity,  London, 
Wabjh  ;  five  sonatas  for  flutes,  also  op.  3, 
Paris,  Boivin],  a  method  for  the  flute — Versuch 
eiucr  Amceisxmg  die  Flote  traversiere  zu  spielcn 
— dedicated  to  Frederick  '  Kbnige  in  Preussen,' 
Berlin,  1752,  4to,  with  twenty- four  copper- 
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plates.  This  passed  through  three  (or  four) 
German  editions,  and  was  also  published  in 
French  and  Dutch.  He  left  also  a  serenata,  a 
few  songs,  music  to  twenty -two  of  Gellert's 
hymns,  'Neue  Kirchenmelodien,'  etc.  (Berlin, 
1760),  and  an  autobiography  (in  Marpurg's 
Btitrage).  Three  of  the  Melodien  are  given 
by  von  Winterfeld,  Evang.  Kiirheng.  iii.  272. 
Besides  the  key  which  he  added  to  the  flute,  he 
invented  the  sliding  top  for  tuuing  the  instru- 
ment. His  playing,  which  was  unusually 
correct  for  the  imperfect  instruments  of  the 
day,  delighted  not  only  Frederick,  but  Mar- 
purg,  a  more  fastidious  critic  He  married,  not 
happily,  in  1737  ;  aud  died  in  easy  circum- 
stances and  generally  respected  at  Potsdam, 
July  12,  1773. 

All  details  regarding  him  may  be  found  in 
Ls.l»:a  hi nl  H'erken,  etc.,  by  hia  grandson  Albert 
Quantz  (Berlin,  1877).  f.  o. 

QUARENGHI,  Guclielmo,  violoncellist  and 
composer,  born  at  Casalmaggiore,  Oct.  22, 
1826,  died  at  Milan,  Feb.  4,  1882.  He  studied 
at  the  Milan  Conservatoire,  1839-42,  occupied 
the  post  of  first  violoncello  at  the  Scala  Theatre 
in  1850  ;  became  professor  of  his  instrument  at 
the  Milan  Conservatoire  in  1851,  and  in  1879 
Maestro  di  Cappella  at  the  Milan  Cathedral. 
As  a  composer  he  contributed  an  opera  entitled 
' II  di  di  Michel ' ;  published  in  1 863  some  church 
music  and  transcriptions,  as  well  as  an  inter- 
esting method  for  the  violoncello  ;  a  valuable 
treatise  ujkmi  the  origin  of  bow  instruments 
precedes  this  Mdodo  di  Violoncello  (Milan, 
1876),  in  which  he  compares  the  earliest  forms 
*ith  the  various  barbaric  and  semi  -  barbaric 
instruments  previously  in  use  amongst  primi- 
tive nations.  In  addition  the  author  gives 
the  '  Personaggi '  of  Monteverde's  'Orfeo,'  and 
the  tuning  of  the  earliest  viols.  —  Riemann, 
Larikon;  Baker,  Biog.  Did.  of  Music.     E.  h-a. 

QUARLES,  Charles,  Mus.B.,  graduated  at 
Cambridge  in  1 698.  He  was  organist  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  from  1688  to  1709.  He 
was  appointed  organist  of  York  Minster,  June  80, 
1722  j  and  died  at  York  early  in  1727.  *A 
Lesson  '  for  the  harpsichord  by  him  was  printed 
by  Goodison  about  1788.  w.  h.  H. 

QUART-GEIGE.    8ee  Violin. 

QUART-POSAUNE.    See  Trombone. 

QUARTERLY  MUSICAL  MAGAZINE 
AND  REVIEW,  conducted  by  R.  M.  Bacon 
of  Norwich.  [See  voL  i.  p.  181  ;  vol.  iii.  p. 
680.]  o. 

QUARTET  (Fr.  Qnatuor;  Ital.  Quartette).  A 
composition  for  four  solo  instruments  or  voices. 

I.  With  regard  to  instrumental  quartets  the 
favourite  combination  has  naturally  been  always 
that  of  two  violins,  viola,  and  violoncello,  the 
chief  representatives  since  the  days  of  Monte- 
verde  of  soprano,  alto,  tenor,  and  bass,  in  the 
orchestra:  in  fact,  when  'quartet' only  is  spoken 
of,  the  '  string  quartet '  is  generally  understood  ; 


any  other  combination  being  more  fully  particu- 
larised ;  and  it  is  to  the  string  quartet  we  will 
turn  our  principal  attention.  The  origin  of  the 
quartet  was  the  invention  of  four- part  harmony, 
but  it  was  long  before  a  composition  for  four 
instruments  came  to  be  regarded  as  a  distinct 
and  worthy  means  for  the  expression  of  musical 
ideas.  Even  the  proline  J.  S.  Bach  does  not 
appear  to  have  favoured  this  combination, 
though  he  wrote  trios  in  plenty.  With  the 
symphony  was  born  the  string  quartet  as  we 
now  understand  it — the  symphony  in  miniature ; 
and  both  were  born  of  the  same  lather,  Haydn. 

[See  Form.] 

The  early  quartets  of  Haydn  seem  to  us 
sadly  feeble  in  the  present  day  ;  there  is  not 
enough  flesh  to  cover  the  skeleton,  and  the 
joints  are  terribly  awkward  ;  but  there  is  the 
unmistakable  infant  quartet,  and  certainly  not 
more  clumsy  and  unpromising  than  the  human 
infant.  In  the  course  of  his  long  life  and  in- 
cessant practice  in  symphonic  composition, 
Haydn  made  vast  progress,  so  that  the  later 
quartets  (op.  71,  etc.)  begin  to  show,  in  the 
lower  parts,  some  of  the  boldness  which  had 
before  been  only  allowed  to  the  1st  violin. 
Eighty-three  quartets  of  Haydn  are  catalogued 
and  printed,  while  of  the  ninety-three  of  his 
contemporary  Boccherini,  scarcely  one  survives. 

Mozart,  with  his  splendid  genius  for  poly- 
phony as  well  as  melody,  at  once  opened  up  a 
new  world.  In  the  set  of  six  dedicated  to 
Haydn  we  notice,  besides  the  development  in 
form,  the  development  of  the  idea,  which  it 
has  only  been  given  to  Beethoven  fully  to 
carry  out — the  making  each  part  of  equal 
interest  and  importance.  Theoretically,  in  a 
perfect  quartet,  whether  vocal  or  instrumental, 
there  should  be  no  'principal  part.'  The  six 
quartets  just  sftoken  of  were  so  far  in  advance 
of  their  time  as  to  be  considered  on  all  sides  as 
'hideous  stuff". '  In  our  time  we  find  little 
that  is  startling  in  them,  except,  perhaps,  the 
famous  opening  of  No.  6,  which  will  always 
sound  harsh  from  the  false  relations  in  the 
second  and  fourth  bars. 


ft 


Adagio. 


to- 


etc 


Mozart's  twenty-six  quartets  all  live,  the  six 
dedicated  to  Haydn  and  the  last  three  com- 
posed for  the  King  of  Prussia  being  immortal. 

Those  writers  whose  quartets  were  simply  the 
echo  of  Mozart's — such  as  Romberg,  Onslow, 
Ries,  and  Fesca— made  no  advance  in  the  treat- 
ment  of  the  four  instruments. 

It  is  not  our  province  here  to  speak  of  the 
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growth  of  the  symphonic  form  as  exhibited  in 
the  string  quartet,  this  subject  having  been 
already  discussed  under  Form,  but  rather  to 
notice  the  extraordinary  development  of  the 
art  of  part-writing,  and  the  manner  in  which 
the  most  elaborate  compositions  have  been 
constructed  with  such  apparently  inadequate 
materials.  In  these  points  the  quartets  of 
Beethoven  so  far  eclipse  all  others  that  we 
might  confine  our  attention  exclusively  to  them. 
In  the  very  first  (op.  18,  No.  1)  the  phrase 

of  the  first  movement  is  delivered  so  impartially 
to  each  of  the  four  players,  as  though  to  see 
what  each  can  make  of  it,  that  wo  feel  them  to 
be  on  an  equality  never  before  attained  to.  If 
the  1st  violin  has  fine  running  passages,  those 
of  the  2nd  violin  and  viola  are  not  a  whit 
inferior.  Does  the  1st  violin  sing  a  celestial 
adagio,  the  violoncello  is  not  put  otr  with  mere 
bass  notes  to  mark  the  time.  All  four  partici- 
pate equally  in  the  merriment  of  the  scherzo 
and  the  dash  of  the  finale.  This  much  strikes 
one  in  the  earlier  quartets,  but  later  we  find 
that  we  are  no  longer  listening  to  four  voices 
disposed  so  as  to  souud  together  harmoniously, 
but  that  we  are  being  shown  the  outline,  the 
faint  j>encil  sketch,  of  works  for  whose  actual 
presentation  the  most  perfect  earthly  orchestra 
would  be  too  intolerably  coarse.  The  post- 
humous quartets  are  hardly  to  be  regarded  as 
pieces  written  for  violins,  but  we  are  rather 
forced  to  imagine  that  in  despair  of  finding 
colours  delicate  and  true  enough  the  artist  has 
preferred  to  leave  his  conceptions  as  charcoal 
sketches.  This  fancy  is  borne  out  when  we 
note  how  large  a  compass  the  four  parts  are 
constantly  made  to  cover,  a  space  of  nearly  five 
octaves  sometimes  being  dashed  over,  with 
little  care  for  the  inevitable  poverty  of  tone 
produced. 

There  is  a  wide  contrast  between  these  stu- 
pendous works  of  genius  and  the  polished  aud 
thoroughly  legitimate  workmanship  of  Schubert's 
quartets.  Here  we  find  everything  done  which 
ought  to  be  done  and  nothing  which  ought  not. 
They  are  indeed  irreproachable  models.  One 
little  point  deserves  notice  here  as  illustrating 
the  comparative  strength  of  two  great  men  : 
Beethoven  gives  frequent  rests  to  one  or  two 
of  the  players,  allowing  the  mind  to  fill  in  the 
lacking  harmony,  and  thus  producing  a  clear- 
ness, boldness,  and  contrast  which  no  other 
composer  has  attained  ;  Schubert,  on  the  other 
hand,  makes  all  four  parts  work  their  hardest 
to  hide  that  thinness  of  sound  which  is  the 
drawback  of  the  quartet. 

Mention  of  Spohr's  quartets  might  almost  bo 
omitted  in  spite  of  their  large  number  and  their 
great  Iwauty.  Technically  they  are  no  more 
advanced  than  those  of  Haydn,  the  interest 


lying  too  often  in  the  top  part.  They  also 
lose  much  through  the  peculiar  mannerism  of 
the  composer's  harmony,  which  so  constantly 
occupies  three  of  the  parts  in  the  performance 
of  pedal  notes,  and  portions  of  the  chromatic 
scale. 

Still  more  than  Schubert  does  Mendelssohn 
seem  to  chafe  at  the  insufficiency  of  four  stringed 
instruments  to  express  his  ideas.  Not  only 
this,  but  he  fails,  through  no  inn  It  of  his  own, 
in  one  point  needful  for  successful  quartet- 
writing.  Beethoven  and  Schubert  have  shown 
us  that  the  theoretically  perfect  string-quartet 
should  have  an  almost  equal  amount  of  interest 
in  each  of  the  four  parts  ;  care  should  therefore 
be  taken  to  make  the  merest  accompaniment- 
figures  in  the  middle  parts  of  value  and 
diameter.  Tremolos  and  reiterated  chords 
should  be  shunned,  and  indeed  the  very  idea 
of  accompaniment  is  barely  admissible.  The 
quurtet,  though  differing  from  the  symphony 
only  in  the  absence  of  instrumental  colouring 
and  limitation  of  polyphony,  is  best  fitted  for 
the  expression  of  ideas  of  a  certain  delicacy, 
refinement  and  complexity,  anything  like 
boldness  being  out  of  place,  from  the  weakness 
of  the  body  of  tone  produced.  Now  the  chief 
characteristic  of  Mendelssohn's  music  is  its 
broad  and  singing  character,  passage -writing  is 
his  weak  point  Consequently,  however  good 
his  quartets,  one  cannot  but  feel  that  they 
would  sound  better  if  scored  for  full  orchestra. 
Take  the  opening  of  op.  44,  No.  1,  for  in- 
stance :  this  is  not  quartet- writing  at  all ;  there 
is  a  melody,  a  bass,  and  the  rest  is  mere  filling- 
up  ;  in  the  second,  we  have  here  as  thorough 
an  orchestral  theme  as  could  be  devised — the 
ear  longs  for  trumpets  and  drums  in  the  fourth 
bar.  The  name  symphony  in  disguise  has 
often,  and  not  unjustly,  been  applied  to  these 
works.  This  is  curious,  because  Mendelssohn 
has  shown  himself  capable  of  expressing  his 
ideas  with  small  means  in  other  departments. 
The  four-j)art  songs  for  male  voices,  for  instance, 
are  absolutely  perfect  models  for  what  such  things 
ought  to  be.  Schumann  (op.  41)  is  the  only 
writer  who  can  be  said  to  have  followed  in  the 
wake  of  Beethoven  with  regard  to  using  the 
quartet  as  a  species  of  shorthand.  All  his 
three  quartets  have  an  intensity,  a  depth  of 
soul,  which,  as  with  Beethoven,  shrinks  from 
plainer  methods  of  expression. 

Of  the  earnest  band  of  followers  in  this 
school — Bargiel,  Rheinberger,  and  others — all 
that  can  be  said  is  that  they  are  followers. 
[Brahms's  three  quartets,  opp.  51,  67,  are 
]>erfect  examples  of  the  art  of  spreading  the 
interest  over  all  the  parts,  and  the  way  the 
return  is  made  to  the  opening  subject  of  op.  67 
at  the  close  of  the  variations  is  a  touch  of 
unmistakable  genius.] 

II.  Quartets  for  strings  and  wind  instruments 
are  uncommon,  but  Mozart  has  one  for  oboe, 
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violin,  viola,  and  violoncello.  Next  to  the 
string  quartet  ranka  the  pianoforte  quartet, 
which,  however,  is  built  on  quite  a  different 
principle  :  here  the  composition  becomes  either 
equivalent  to  an  accompanied  trio,  or  to  a 
symphony  in  which  the  piano  takes  the  place 
of  the  'string  quartet,*  and  the  other  instru- 
ments— usually  violin,  viola,  and  violoncello 
— the  place  of  wind  instruments.  In  any  case 
the  piano  does  quite  half  the  work.  Mozart 
has  written  two  such  quartets,  Beethoven  only 
one,  besides  three  early  compositions,  Mendels- 
sohn three,  Schumann  and  Goetz  one  each, 
while  Brahms  (opp.  23,  26,  60)  and  the  modem 
composers  have  favoured  this  form  of  quartet 
still  more. 

III.  Vocal  quartets  are  so  called  whether 
accompanied  by  instruments  or  not.  The  four- 
part  songs  of  Mendelssohn  have  been  mentioned. 
For  many  years  no  oratorio  was  considered 
complete  without  its  unaccompanied  quartet, 
Spohr  having  set  the  fashion  with  « Blest  are 
the  departed  '  in  the  1  Last  Judgment.'  Modern 
opera  is  learning  to  dispense  with  concerted 
music,  Richard  Wagner  having  set  the  fashion. 
To  enumerate  the  fine  operatic  quartets  from 
1  Don  Giovanni'  to  'Faust,'  would  be  useless. 
[Brahms's  first  set  of  4  Liebeslieder '  for  piano 
duet  and  four  voices  ad  libitum,  was  one  of  the 
comj<ositions  which  began  his  popularity  in 
England  ;  in  the  second  set,  and  in  opp.  92, 
103,  and  112,  he  has  left  notable  examples. 
Henschel's  4  Serbisches  Liederspiel,'  op.  32; 
Stanford's  quartets  from  Tennyson's '  Princess ' ; 
Walford  Daviea's  '  Pastorals ' ;  and  Ernest 
Walker's  songs  from  England's  Helicon,  may 
also  be  mentioned.] 

I V.  The  whole  body  of  stringed  instruments 
in  the  orchestra  is  often  incorrectly  spoken  of 
as  'the  Quartet,'  from  the  fact  that  until  the 
time  of  Beethoven  the  strings  seldom  played  in 
other  than  four- part  harmony.  It  is  now  the 
usual  custom  to  write  the  parts  for  violoncello 
and  double  bass  on  separate  staves  ;  in  Germany 
(and  in  the  present  day  in  England)  these 
instruments  are  grouped  apart,  a  practice  which 
is  decidedly  unwise,  seeing  that  the  double  bass 
requires  the  support  of  the  violoncello  to  give 
the  tone  firmness,  more  especially  the  German 
four-stringed  instrument,  the  tone  of  which  is 
so  much  lacking  in  body. 

V.  The  term  is  also  applied  to  the  iwrformers 
of  a  quartet,  as  well  as  to  the  composition 
itself.  v.  c. 

VI.  The  word  is  used  of  a  set  of  stringed 
instruments,  corresponding  to  the  old  phrase 
'a  chest  of  viols.'  Although,  accurately  shak- 
ing, quartets  of  musical  instruments  were  not 
employed  in  chamber  music,  as  we  understand 
the  term,  until  the  era  of  Monteverde  (1568- 
1643),  yet  the  literature  and  art  records  of  past 
centuries  seem  to  point  to  the  existence  of  'sets' 
of  instruments,  analogous  in^itch  to  the  soprano, 


alto,  tenor,  and  bass  voices,  from  very  early 
times.  Some  ground  for  this  assumption  may 
be  found  in  the  following  examples: — The 
concert  of  eight  flutes  (in  four  sizes)  discovered 
on  one  of  the  tombs  in  the  Necropolis  of  Gizeh, 
dating — according  to  Lepsius — from  the  fifth 
Dynasty  (b.c.  2000)  which  are  reproduced 
in  Carl  Engel's  Catalogue  of  the  Exhibition 
of  Musical  Instruments,  South  Kensington 
Museum,  1874.  Certain  Hebrew  coins  in  the 
British  Museum  ascribed  to  Simon  Maccabaeus 
(of  the  second  century  of  the  Christian  era) 
depicting  lyres  differing  in  size,  shape,  and 
number  of  strings,  and  a  pertinent  passage, 
quoted  from  Aristides  Quintilianus  (about  b.c. 
1 10,  in  Burney's  History  of  Music,  vol.  i.  p.  513). 
Mention  may  also  be  made  of  the  string  trio  por- 
trayed on  the  splendid  Greek  Vase  in  the  Munich 
Museum.  The  three  figures,  grouped  in  the 
manner  of  our  modern  trio  performers,  appear 
to  be  playiug  ensemble  music.  Two  of  the 
performers  have  lyres  of  different  sizes  and 
stringing,  whilst  the  third,  Polyhymnia,  plucks 
a  small  harp. 

Passing  hence  to  the  11th  century,  it  would 
appear  from  Dr.  Ruhlmann's  GcschichU  der 
Bogeninstrumentc,  that  a  '  set '  of  crouths  is  to 
be  seen  in  an  old  MS.  prayer-book  of  that  period 
(vide  Gebctbuch  des  Erzh.  Leopold  d'Heil  ton 
OsUrrcich.  Bibl.  zu  Kloster  Neuburg  bei  Wien, 
Codex,  No.  98,  Fol.  110,  XI  Jahrh.).  Four 
centuries  later  (April  14,  1401)  Charles  VI. 
granted  « Lettres-Patentes,'  to  the  Society  of 
Minstrels  who  styled  themselves  *  joueurs  d'ln- 
8truments  tant  haut  que  has,'  and  in  the  follow- 
ing century  the  '  sets '  of  viols  began  to  make 
their  appearance.  In  Martin  Agricola's  Musica 
InstrumeiUalis  dcutsck  (1528),  woodcuts  of  a 
complete  quartet  of  viols  may  be  seen,  as  also 
'  Rebecs,'  in  four  different  sizes,  which  he  desig- 
nates, 'Discantus,' ' Altus,'  'Tenor,'  'Bassus.'  [In 
the  same  year,  in  the  Cortigiano  of  Bald. 
Castiglione,  there  is  a  reference  to  music  played 
on  'quattro  viole  da  arco.'J  In  1566,  Andreas 
Amati  (see  that  name)  made  the  famous  set  of 
bow  instruments  for  the  French  King  Charles  IX. 
It  consisted  of  twelve  large  and  twelve  small 
pattern  violins,  six  tenors  and  eight  basses,  and 
in  all  probability  these  instruments  were  the 
finest  examples  of  this  maker's  work.  On  the 
backs  were  painted  the  arms  of  France  and  other 
devices,  and  the  motto  '  Pietate  et  Justitia.' 
During  the  French  revolution  the  mob  took 
these  instruments  out  of  the  chapel  at  Versailles 
(on  Oct.  6  and  7,  1789),  and  destroyed  all  but 
two  violins  which  were  afterwards  recovered  by 
Viotti's  pupil,  J.  B.  Cartier.  One  of  the  small 
violins  is  now,  or  was  recently,  the  property  of 
Mr.  George  Somes.  In  the  following  century 
numbers  of  '  Chests  of  Viols '  (two  trebles,  two 
tenors,  two  basses),  for  the  performance  of  the 
elaborate  compositions  in  parts,  called  '  Fan- 
tasies,' were  made,  and  the  growing  adoption 
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of  instrumental  music  at  the  Royal  Courts  of 
Europe  induced  Antonio  Stradivari  (see  that 
name)  to  turn  his  attention  to  the  making  of 
1  sets'  of  instruments,  comprising  violins,  tenors, 
and  basses.  The  first  '  set '  of  instruments, 
recorded  as  by  this  maker,  is  that  mentioned  in 
the  Arisi  MSS.,  a  document  written  by  Desiderio 
Arisi,  a  Cremonese  priest  of  the  order  of  St. 
.lerome  and  belonging  to  the  Church  of  St. 
Sigismondo  (see  Antonio  Stradivari,  his  Lift 
ul  Work,  W.  E.  Hill  4  Sons).  He  states 
i  it  Stradivari  received  an  order,  in  1682,  from 
.  ie  Venetian  banker  Michele  Morigi,  for  a  com- 
plete 'sett'  of  instruments,  destined  to  be  pre- 
sented to  James  II.  of  England.  As  no  trace  of 
these  instruments  has  as  yet  been  found,  their 
existence  rests  entirely  upon  the  statement 
made  in  the  MSS.  referred  to.  In  1690  the 
same  maker  produced  the  so-called  'Tuscan 
Concerto,'  or  'set'  of  instruments,  for  Cosmo 
di  Medici.  This  probably  consisted  of  two  or 
three  violins,  a  contralto  (small  tenor),  a 
tenore  (large  teuor),  and  a  violoncello.  The 
tenor,  of  this  set1  has  been  preserved  in  its 
original  state,  and  may  be  seen,  together  with 
the  violoncello,  in  the  Musical  Institute  at 
Florence.  In  1696  Stradivari  made  the  inlaid 
quintet  which  for  some  years  was  owned  by 
Philip  IV.  of  S|»ain,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
17th  century  and  the  beginning  of  the  18th, 
the  'set'  (dated  1696-1709)  destined  to  have 
been  presented  to  Philip  V.  of  Spain,  but  not 
sold  until  after  Stradivari's  death,  when  his  son 
Paolo  disposed  of  it  (in  1775)  to  a  priest  named 
Padre  Brambrilla  for  £148,  and  later  it 
became  the  property  of  Don  Carlos,  afterwards 
Charles  IV.  of  Spain.  This  'set'  consisted  of 
two  violins,  two  violas,  one  tenore,  and  a 
violoncello.  The  large  tenore  vanished  at  the 
dispersal  of  the  royal  collection,  and  the  rest  of 
the  '  set 1  were  submitted  to  such  barbarous 
re|«arations  at  the  hands  of  Dom  Vincenzo 
Acenzoand  his  successor  Ortega,  that,  especially 
in  the  case  of  the  violoncello  now  in  the  Chapel 
Royal,  Madrid,  little  of  their  original  character 
remains. 

In  modern  times  '  sets '  of  instruments  by 
one  maker  have  been  largely  collected  by  ardent 
connoisseurs.  We  are  told  that  the  Dumas 
family,  friends  of  Beethoven,  assembled  a  quartet 
of  Gio.  Paolo  Maggini's  instruments,  violin, 
viola,  violoncello,  and  small  bass,  and  that  with 
tho  exception  of  the  last,  they  are  some  of  the 
'inest  sficcimens  of  this  master's  work.  The 
Prince  J.  do  Caraman  Chimay  owned  a  very 
interesting  quartet  of  instruments  by  Stradi- 
vari's pupil  (?)  Ambrose  de  Comble  of  Tournay 
(about  1  750)  and  also  an  ornamented  quartet 
(copies  of  Stradivari)  made  by  J.  B.  Vuillaume 
in  1865.  [These  instruments  were  exhibited 
in  the  Albert  Hall  in  18S5.]  Quartets  of 
Stradivari's  instruments  have  been  collected  by 

»  For  th*  hUtury  ot  iht  vlollu  ot  Ikk  art  «e  •rticlt  Mo»ri_ 


the  following :  Count  Archinto  of  Milan,  who 
died  in  1860.  This  quartet  passed  into  the 
hands  of  J.  B.  Vuillaume,  and  the  violoncello 
(1689)  was  the  instrument  used  by  Mons.  Jules 
Delsart.  Nicolo  Paganini  also  owned  a  quartet 
by  this  maker.  The  Due  de  Camposelice,  who 
died  in  Paris  in  1887,  possessed  about  twenty  of 
the  great  master's  instruments,  and  M.  Wilmotte 
of  Antwerp,  who  died  in  1898,  left  eight  violins, 
two  violas,  and  two  violoncellos.  M.  de  St 
Senoch's  quartet — violin,  1737  ;  second  violin, 
1704  ;  viola,  1728;  violoncello,  1696— was  sold 
after  his  death  in  1 886,  at  the  Hotel  Drouot 
At  the  present  time  Stradivari  quartets  are 
owned  by  Baron  Knoop,  Dr.  R  E.  Brandt,  and 
the  Herren  Mendelssohn.  The  late  Dr.  Charles 
Oldham's  quartet  was  bequeathed  to  the  British 
Museum.  The  quartet  of  Stradivaris  employed 
by  Lady  Halle  and  her  collaborators  at  the  St 
James's  Hall  Popular  Concerts  were  dated  as 
follows  :— Lady  Halle's  violin,  1709  ;  Mr.  Ries* 
violin,  1710  ;  Mr.  Gibson's  viola,  1728  ;  and 
Signor  Piatti's  violoncello,  1720.  It  would  ap- 
pear that  the  only  present-day  instrumentalists 
who  play  upon  a  complete  set  of  Stradivari's 
instruments  are  the  Joachim  quartet.  Dr. 
Joachim's  violin  is  dated  1715,  Prof.  Haus- 
mann's  violoncello,  1724,  Prof.  Carl  Halir's 
violin  is  a  long-pattern  Stradivarius,  and  the  line 
viola  played  upon  by  Prof.  Wirth  is  lent  to  the 
quartet  by  the  Herren  Mendelssohn. — Agricola, 
Musica  Instrumcntalis ;  Bumey,  History  of 
Music  ;  Hawkins,  History  of  MuMc  ;  de  Laborde, 
Essai  sur  la  Afusique ;  Hart,  The  Violin  ;  Hill, 
Antonio  Stradivari ;  Engel,  Catalogue,  South 
Kensington  Exhibition  of  Instruments,  1874  ; 
Catalogue  of  Inventions  Exhibition,  1885  ;  von 
Moser,  Joseph  Joachim.  E.  H-A. 

QUARTET  ASSOCIATION,  THE.  A 
Society  for  the  performance  of  chamber  music, 
started  in  1852  by  Messrs.  Sainton,  Cooper, 
Hill,  and  Piatti,  with  such  eminent  artists  as 
Sterndale  Bennett,  Mile.  Clauss,  Mme.  Pleyel, 
Arabella  Ooddard,  Pauer,  Halle\  etc.,  at  the 
pianoforte.  They  gave  six  concerts  each  season  at 
Willis's  Rooms,  but  ended  with  the  third  season, 
the  time  not  having  yet  arrived  for  a  sufficient 
supjwrt  of  chamber  music  by  the  London  public. 
The  programmes  were  selected  with  much 
freedom,  embracing  English  composers — Ben- 
nett, Ellerton,  Loder,  Macfarren,  Mellon,  etc.  ; 
foreign  musicians  then  but  seldom  heard  — 
Schumann,  Cherubini,  Hummel,  etc.,  and 
Beethoven's  Posthumous  Quartets.  The  pieces 
were  analysed  by  G.  A.  Macfarren.  o. 

QUASI ,as  if — an  approach  to.  'Andante 
quasi  allegretto '  or  '  Allegretto  quasi  vivace ' 
means  a  little  quicker  than  the  one  and  not  so 
quick  as  the  other — answering  to  poco  allegretto, 
or  piu  tosto  allegro.  g. 

QUATRE  FILS  AYMON,  LES.  An  opera- 
comique  ;  words  by  MM.  Leuven  and  Bruns- 
wick, music  by  Balfe.    Produced  at  the  Op^ra- 
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Comique,  Paris,  July  15,  1844,  and  at  the 
Princess's  Theatre,  London,  ss  'The  Castle  of 
Ayraon,  or  The  Four  Brothers,'  in  three  acts, 
Nor.  20,  1844.  o. 

QUAVER  (Ger.  Achtclnotc,  whence  American 
*  eighth  note  '  ;  Fr.  Crock*  ;  Ital.  Croma).  A 
note  which  is  half  the  length  of  a  crotchet, 
and  therefore  the  eighth  part  of  a  semibreve  ; 
the  German  and  American  names.  It 
thus  (•  its  Rest  being  represented 
byn.  " 

The  idea  of  expressing  the  values  of  notes  by 
diversity  of  form  has  been  ascribed  by  certain 
writers  to  De  Muris  (about  1340),  but  thia  is 
undoubtedly  an  error,  the  origin  of  which  is 
traced  by  both  Hawkins  (Hid.  of  Music)  and 
Fetis  (art.  4  Muris ')  to  a  work  entitled  L'antica 
Musica  ridotta  alia  modema  Prattica,  by  Vicen- 
tino  (1555),  in  which  it  is  explicitly  stated  that 
De  Muris  invented  all  the  notes,  from  the  Large 
to  the  Semiquaver.  It  is,  however,  certain  that 
the  longer  notes  were  in  use  nearly  800  years 
earlier,  in  the  time  of  Franco  of  Cologne  [Nota- 
tion*, vol.  iii.  p.  399],  and  it  seems  equally 
clear  that  the  introduction  of  the  shorter  kinds 
is  of  later  date  than  the  time  of  De  Muris. 
The  fact  appears  to  be  that  the  invention  of 
the  shorter  notes  followed  the  demand  created 
by  the  general  progress  of  music,  a  demand 
which  may  fairly  be  supposed  to  have  reached  fi 
its  limit  in  the  quarter-demisemiquaver,  or  *^  P 
of  a  quaver,  occasionally  met  with  in  modern  ■* 
music 

The  Quaver,  originally  called  Chroma  or  Fusa, 
sometimes  Unca  (a  hook),  was  probably  invented 
some  time  during  the  15th  century,  for  Morley 
(1597)  says  that  'there  were  within  these  200 
years '  (and  therefore  in  1400)  'but  four 1  (notes) 
known  or  used  of  the  musicians,  those  were  the 
Long,  Breve,  Semibreve,  and  Minim '  ;  and 
Thomas  de  Wahingham,  in  a  MS.  treatise 
written  somewhat  later  (probably  about  1440), 
and  quoted  by  Hawkins,  gives  the  same  notes, 
and  adds  that  1  of  late  a  New  character  has 
been  introduced,  called  a  Crotchet,  which  would 
be  of  no  use,  would  musicians  remember  that 
beyond  the  minim  no  subdivision  ought  to  be 
made. '  Franchinus  Gafurius  also,  in  his  Practica 
Masicac  (1496),  quoting  from  Prosdocimus  de 
Beldemandis,  who  flourished  in  the  early  part 
of  the  15th  century,  describes  the  division  of 
the  minim  into  halves  and  quarters,  called 
respectively  the  greater  and  lesser  semiminim, 
and  written  in  two  ways,  white  and  black 
(Ex.  1).  The  white  forms  of  these  notes  soon 
fell  into  disuse,  and  the  black  ones  have  become 
the  crotchet  and  quaver  of  modern  music* 


the  bouble  long. 

I  It  U  worthy  of  notice  that  In  the  ancient  manuaciipt  by  En#- 
J»h  author*  known  m  the  Waltham  Holy  Croaa  MS.,  m  note  i* 
nrnttooed.  called  •  '  itmple,'  which  bw  the  ralus  of  a  crotchet, 
hut  l«  written  trith  a  hooked  ftrm  like  *  modern  quavrr.  That  a 
d«*  naif  the  rain*  of  a  minim  abould  at  any  period  hare  been 
written  with  a  h.«k  may  help  to  account  for  the  modem  name 
which,  bring  clearly  derived  from  the  French  croc,  or 


The  subdivision  of  the  quaver  into  semiquaver 
and  demisemiqnaver  followed  somewhat  later. 
Gafurius,  in  the  work  quoted  above,  mentions 
a  note  £  of  a  minim  in  length,  called  by  various 

names,  and  written  either  *  or  •> ,  but  the  true 

semiquaver  or  acmichroma,  the  earliest  form  of 
a 

which  was  +  ,  does  not  appear  until  later,  while 
the  demisemiquaver  must  have  been  a  novelty 
as  late  as  1697,  at  least  in  this  country, 
judging  from  the  13th  edition  of  Play  ford's 
Introduction  to  the  Skill  of  Musick,  in  which, 
after  describing  it,  the  author  goes  on  to  say 
'  but  the  I*rinter  having  none  of  that  character 
by  him,  I  was  obliged  to  omit  it' 

When  two  or  more  quavers  (or  shorter  notes) 
occur  consecutively,  they  are  usually  grouped 
together  by  omitting  the  hooks  and  drawing  a 
thick  stroke  across  their  stemB,  thus  jm  'J  J. 

[This  grouping,  which  had  been  in  use  for 
centuries  in  MS.  music,  was  one  of  the  great 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  printing  from  music- 
types  ;  it  was  not  overcome  until  about  1690, 
when  John  Heptinstall  brought  it  into  use. 
See  Heptinstall,  and  Music- Printing.] 

In  vocal  music,  quavers  which  have  to  be 
sung  to  separate  syllables  are  written  detached, 
while  those  which  are  sung  to  a  single  syllable 
are  grouped  ;  for  example  : — 


mm 


F.  T. 

One  quaver  of  historical  importance  deserves 
mention,  that  which  Handel  added  in  pencil  to 
the  quintet  in  'Jephtha*  in  1758,  six  years 
after  he  is  supposed  to  have  lost  his  sight,  and 
which  in  Schoelcher's  words  shows  that  by 
'  looking  very  closely  at  a  thing  he  was  still 
able  to  see  it  a  little.'  g. 

QUEEN  OF  SHEBA.  (i.)  La  Heine  de 
Saba,  in  four  acts  ;  words  by  Barbier  and 
Carre,  music  by  Gounod.  Produced  at  the 
Opera,  Feb.  28,  1 862.  Adapted  as  '  Irene '  by 
H.  B.  Farnie,  and  produced  as  a  concert  at  the 
Crystal  Palace,  August  12,  1865.  The  beautiful 
Airs  de  ballet  contain  some  of  Gounod's  best 
music.  g. 

(ii.)  See  Konigin  von  Saba. 

QUEISSER,  Carl  Trauoott,  a  great  trom- 
bone player,  was  born  of  poor  parents  at  Do  ben, 
near  Leipzig,  Jan.  11,  1800.  His  turn  for 
music  showed  itself  early,  and  he  soon  mastered 
all  the  ordinary  orchestral  instruments.  He 
ultimately  confined  himself  to  the  viola,  and 
to  the  trombone,  which  he  may  really  be  said 

crock*,  a  hook.  Is  eomewh 
form,  which  has  no  hwk. 
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to  have  created,  since,  for  instance,  the  solo 
in  the  Tuba  inirum  of  Mozart's  Requiem  was 
before  his  time  usually  played  on  a  bassoon. 
In  1817  he  was  appointed  to  play  the  violin 
and  trombone  in  the  town  orchestra,  and  by 
1830  had  worked  his  way  into  the  other 
orchestras  of  Leipzig,  including  that  of  the 
Gewandhaus.  He  played  the  viola  in  Matthai's 
well-known  quartet  for  many  years  ;  was  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  Leipzig  'Euterpe,'  and 
led  its  orchestra  for  a  long  time  ;  and  in  short 
was  one  of  the  most  prominent  musical  figures 
in  Leipzig  during  its  very  best  period. 

As  a  solo  trombone-player  he  appeared  fre- 
quently in  the  Gewandhaus  Concerts,  with  con- 
certos, concertinos,  fantasias,  and  variations, 
many  of  them  composed  expressly  for  him  by 
C.  G.  Miiller,  F.  David,  Meyer,  Kummer,  and 
others  ;  and  the  reports  of  these  appearances 
rarely  mention  him  without  some  term  of  pride 
or  endearment.  *  For  fulness,  purity  and  power 
of  tone,  lightness  of  lip,  and  extraordinary 
facility  in  passages,'  says  his  biographer,  'ho 
surpassed  all  the  trombone-playersof  Germany.'1 
There  was  a  Leipzig  story  to  the  effect  that  at 
the  first  rehearsal  of  the  Lobgcsang,  Queisser 
led  off  the  Introduction  as  follows  :— 


-M — f— 

to  Mendelssohn's  infinite  amusement  Sc  non  e 
vero,  e  ben  trovato. 

Queisser  was  well  known  throughoutGermany, 
but  appears  never  to  have  left  his  native  country. 
He  died  at  Leipzig,  June  12,  1846.  O. 

QUICK -STEP  (Fr.  Pas  redouble ;  Gcr.  Ge- 
sehwind  Marsch)  is  the  English  name  for  the 
music  of  the  Quick  march  in  the  army,  a  march 
in  which  116  steps  of  30  inches  go  to  the 
minute.  (See  Boost's  Journal  of  Marches, 
Quicksteps,  Dances,  etc.)  It  may  be  well  to 
mention  that  in  the  Slow  march  there  are  75 
steps  of  30  inches,  and  in  the  '  Double '  165  of 
33  inches.   [See  March,  vol.  iii.  p.  50.]  g. 

QUILISMA.  An  ancient  form  of  Neuma, 
representing  a  kind  of  shake.  [See  Notation, 
vol.  iii.  p.  396.]  w.  s.  k. 

QUINIBLE.    See  Quintoyer. 

QUINT.  An  organ  stop  which  causes  the 
fifth  above  a  given  note  to  sound  as  well  as  the 
note  belonging  to  the  key  which  is  pressed 
down.  From  the  note  and  its  fifth  there  arises 
a  differential  tone  an  octave  below  the  note. 
By  this  mixture  an  organ  with  16 -ft.  pipes 
can  be  made  to  sound  as  if  with  32-ft.  pipes  ; 
that  is  the  pitch  of  the  lowest  note,  but  of 
course  it  sounds  with  far  less  energy  than  if 
properly  produced  with  a  32-ft.  pipe.    t.  e. 

QUINTA  FALSA  (False  Fifth).  The  for- 
bidden interval  between  Mi  in  the  Hexachordon 
durum,  and  Fa  in  the  Hexachordon  naturale— 

»  Atij.  muHkalUekt  Zeitung,  July  8, 1546. 


the  Diminished  Fifth  of  modern  music.  [See 
Mi  contra  Fa.]  w.  s.  r. 

QUINTE.  The  name  given  in  France,  during 
the  latter  half  of  the  17th  and  part  of  the 
18th  centuries,  to  the  now  obsolete  five-stringed 
tenor  viol.  Five-stringed  viols  were  amongst 
the  earliest  in  use.  Praetorius  (Organographia, 
1619)  says  they  were  employed  in  ancient  times, 
and  Agricola  {Alaska  Instrumenlafis,  1532) 
gives  the  tuning  of  the  five-stringed  viols  then 
in  vogue.  Although  comjtosers  of  vocal  music 
during  the  16th  century  not  infrequently  called 
their  tenor  part  '  Quinte '  or  '  Quintus,'  viols  of 
that  denomination  remained  under  the  title  of 
tenor  until  a  later  period ;  and  probably  the  first 
instance  where  « Quintus '  designates  a  musical 
instrument  occurs  in  the  overture  to  Claud  io 
Monteverde's  opera,  'Orfeo'  (Venice,  1609- 
1613).  Vtlal  dc  France,  in  1683,  gives  the 
name  of  'Fossart,'  who  played  the  'Quinte  de 
Violon'  in  the  Queen's  band,  and  in  1712-13 
the  Paris  opera  orchestra  included  two  '  Quintes ' 
amongst  the  instruments.  In  1773  there  were 
four  '  Quintes '  amongst  the  musicians  of  the 
'  Grande  Chaj>elle,'and  'Quintes'  were  em  ployed 
in  all  the  orchestras.  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau 
{Diciionnaire  de  Musique,  Paris,  1708)  gives  a 
good  deal  of  information  concerning  the  'Quinte.' 
Under  '  Viole '  he  says  that  in  France  the 
'  Quinte '  and  the  '  Taille '  (a  large  six-stringed 
tenor  viol),  contrary  to  the  Italian  custom, 
played  the  same  part,  and  under  '  Partie ' 
mentions  that  tho  '  Quinte '  and  '  Taille '  were 
united  under  the  name  '  Viole.'  The  highest 
and  lowest  notes  of  these  instruments,  according 
to  the  same  writer,  were— 


Quinte  or  VIoU.  Taille. 


from  which  it  is  to  be  inferred  that  the  tuning 
was  the  same  as  that  given  by  Agricola  in 
1532,  i.e. 

Alto  and  Tenor. 

In  England  the  two  tenor  viols  which  formed 
a  part  of  the  'Chests  of  six  Viols,'  so  much  in 
vogue  during  the  17th  and  beginning  of  the 
18th  centuries,  were  probably  identical  with  the 
'  Quinte '  and  'Taille' ;  but  the  French  title  was 
never  adopted  in  this  country.  The  bulky  size 
of  the  '  Quinte 1  rendered  it  such  an  awkward 
instrument  to  play  upon  that  its  dimensions 
gradually  diminished  from  century  to  century, 
and  when  the  violin  came  into  more  general  use, 
it  melted  into  the  '  Haute  Contre '  (alto  viol). 
In  the  second  half  of  the  18th  century  it 
developed  into  a  tenor  violin  with  four  strings, 
and  adopted  the  C  clef  on  the  third  line  which 
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formerly  the  clef  of  the  •  Haute  Contre  * 
or  alto  viol.  (See  Tenor  Viol.) — Agrioola 
(Martina*),  Musica  Instrumental}*  ;  Praetorius, 
'trganographia  ;  Rousseau  (J.  J.),  Dictionnairc 
di  Musiqiu  ;  La  Borde,  Essai  sur  la  Mtisique  ; 
Grillet  (Laurent),  Ancttrcs  du  Viol  oil ;  Hart, 
The  Violin.  E.  H-A. 

QUINTET  (Fr.  Quinluor  ;  Ital.  Qtrintetlo).  A 
composition  for  five  instruments  or  voices  with 
or  without  accompaniment. 

L  Quintets  for  strings  have  been  far  less 
often  written  than  quartets,  owing  to  the 
greater  complexity  demanded  in  the  polyphony, 
lioecherini,  however,  published  125,  of  which 
twelve  only  were  written  for  two  violins,  two 
violas,  and  one  violoncello,  the  others  having 
t*o  violoncellos  and  one  viola.  The  former  is 
the  more  usual  choice  of  instruments,  prol>ably 
because  the  lower  parts  are  apt  to  be  too  heavy 
sounding  with  two  violoncellos,  owing  to  the 
greater  body  of  tone  in  this  instrument.  Schu- 
bert's noble  Quintet  in  C  (op.  163)  is  for  two 
violoncellos,  but  the  first  is  used  constantly 
in  its  upper  octave,  soaring  above  the  viola. 
Onslow's — thirty-four  in  uumber — are  for  a 
double  bass  and  violoncello. 

Beethoven's  two  Quintets,  in  Eb  and  C,  be- 
long to  his  earlier  periods,  and  have  there- 
fore none  of  the  extraordinary  features  of  the 
later  quartets.  Mendelssohn's  Quintet  in  Bb 
(op.  87)  is  so  orchestral  as  to  seem  almost  a 
symphony  in  disguise,  but  that  in  A  (op.  18)  is 
an  exquisite  specimen  of  what  a  string  quintet 

Many  other  combinations  of  five  instruments 
have  found  favour  with  musicians,  mostly  in- 
cluding a  pianoforte.  Thua  there  ia  Mozart's 
Quintet  in  Eb  for  oboe,  clarinet,  horn,  bassoon, 
and  piano — which  the  composer  esteemed  the 
best  thing  he  ever  wrote, — the  beautiful  one  for 
clarinet  and  strings,  and  another  for  the  piquant 
combination  of  flute,  oboe,  viola,  violoncello, 
and  harmonica.  Perhaps  the  most  effective 
association  is  that  of  piano,  violin,  viola,  violon- 
cello, and  double  bass,  as  in  Schubert's  well- 
known  <  Trout'  Quintet  (op.  114).  [The  splendid 
quintets  of  Schumann  and  Brahms  for  piano  and 
strings  are  for  the  ordinary  combination  above 
referred  to,  as  are  also  those  of  Dvorak,  Dohnanyi, 
and  others.  The  quintet  by  Brahms  for  clarinet 
and  strings  is  one  of  his  most  beautiful  works.] 
Beethoven's  quintet  for  piano  and  wind  instru- 
ments (op.  16),  in  Eb  is  a  noble  representative 
of *  very  small  class.  Hummel  has  also  written 
»  well-known  one. 

IL  In  vocal  music  none  who  have  ever  heard 
it  can  forget  the  admirable  quintet  (for  two 
*°prani,  contralto,  tenor,  and  bass)  which  forms 
the  finale  to  Act  1  of  Spohr's  1  Azor  and  Zemira. 1 
In  modern  opera  the  most  striking  specimen 
'^rs  in  Wagner's  *  Meistersinger.'  Five-part 
harmony  has  a  peculiarly  rich  effect,  and  deserves 
to  be  more  practised  than  it  is,  especially  in 


oratorio  chorus.  It  is,  however,  by  no  means 
easy  to  write  naturally.  F.  c. 

QUINTON  [See  Viol,  treble]. 

QUINTOYER  (Old  Eng.  Quinible).  To  sing 
in  Fifths — a  French  verb,  in  frequent  use  among 
extempore  Organisers  during  the  Middle  Ages. 
[See  Oroanum,  Part-Writing.]     w.  s.  r. 

QUINTUPLE  TIME.  The  rhythm  of  five 
beats  in  a  bar.  As  a  rule  quintuple  time  has 
two  accents,  one  on  the  first  beat  of  the  bar,  and 
the  other  on  either  the  third  or  fourth,  the  bar 
being  thus  divided  into  two  unequal  jiarts.  On 
this  account  it  can  scarcely  be  considered  a  dis- 
tinct s]iecies  of  rhythm,  but  rather  a  compound 
of  two  ordinary  kinds,  duple  and  triple,  employed 
alternately.  Although  of  little  practical  value, 
quintuple  time  produces  an  effect  sufficiently 
characteristic  and  interesting  to  have  induced 
various  composers  to  make  experiments  therein, 
the  earliest  attempt  of  any  importance  being  a 
symphonyin  the  second  act  of  Handel's  'Orlando' 
(1732),  in  which  the  hero's  perturbation  is  re- 
presented by  this  peculiar  time  (see  Burney, 
History,  iv.  364).  The  same  rhythm  occurs  in 
an  air  to  the  words  1  Se  la  sorte  mi  condanna ' 
in  the  opera  of  1  Ariadne '  by  Adolfati,  written 
in  1 750,  and  it  is  also  met  in  some  of  the  national 
airs  of  Spain,  Greece,  Germany,  etc.  ThusRcicha, 
in  a  note  to  No.  '20  of  his  set  of  36  fugues  (each 
of  which  embodies  some  curious  experiment  in 
either  tonality  or  rhythm),  states  that  in  a 
certain  district  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  named 
Kochersberg,  the  airs  of  most  of  the  dances  have 
a  well-marked  rhythm  of  five  beats,  and  he 
gives  as  an  example  the  followiug  waltz  : — 


In  the  above  example  the  second  accent  falls 
on  the  third  beat,  the  rhythm  being  that  of  2-8 
followed  by  3-8,  and  the  same  order  is  ob- 
served in  a  charming  movement  by  Hiller, 
from  the  Trio,  op.  64. 

In  Reicha's  fugue  above  referred  to,  the 
reverse  is  the  case,  the  fourth  beat  receiving 
the  accent,  as  is  shown  by  the  composer's  own 
time  -  signature,  as  well  as  by  his  explicit 
directions  as  to  performance.  The  following  is 
the  subject : — 


AlUgrtUo. 


Other  instances  of  quintuple  rhythm  are  to 
be  found  in  a  Trio  for  strings  by  K.  J.  Bischoff, 
for  which  a  prize  was  awarded  by  the  Deutsche 
Tonhallein  1853  ;  in  Chopin's  Sonata  in  C  minor, 
op.  4  ;  in  Hiller's  '  Rhythmische  Studien,'  op. 
52  ;  in  '  Viens,  gentille  Dame  ' ;  in  Boieldieu's 
'  La  Dame  blanche '  ;  Lowe's  Ballad  1  Prinz 
Eugen  ' ;  a  number  in  Rubinstein's  « Tower  of 
Babel,'  etc.     Another  characteristic  example 
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occurs  in  the '  Gypsies' Glee,' by  W.  Reeve(l  796). 
This  may  fairly  be  considered  an  example  of 
genuine  quintuple  rhythm,  for  instead  of  the 
usual  division  of  the  bar  into  two  parts,  such 
as  might  be  expressed  by  alternate  bars  of  3-4 
and  2-4,  or  2-4  and  3-4,  there  are  five  distinct 
beats  in  every  bar,  each  consisting  of  an  accent 
and  a  non- accent.  This  freedom  from  the 
ordinary  alternation  of  two  and  three  is  well 
expressed  by  the  grouping  of  the  accompaniment 
[The  same  true  quintuple  time,  as  distinguished 
from  a  combination  of  triple  and  duple  time, 
distinguishes  the  best-known  example  of  all,  the 
second  movement  of  Tchaikovsky's  4  Pathetic  * 
symphony.  The  j>assage  in  the  third  act  of 
1  Tristan  und  Isolde,'  occurring  at  a  most  excit- 
ing moment  in  the  drama,  is  apt  to  escape 
the  attention  of  many  hearers  who  are  only 
conscious  of  the  impatient  effect  it  produces. 
Sec  Rhythm.]  f.  t. 

QUINTUS  (the  Fifth).  The  Fifth  Part  in 
a  composition  for  five  voices  ;  called  also  Pars 
quinta  and  Quincuplum.  In  music  of  the  15th 
and  16th  centuries,  the  Fifth  Part  always  cor- 
responded exactly  in  compass  with  one  of  the 
other  four ;  it  would,  therefore,  have  been  im- 
possible to  describe  it  as  First  or  Second  Cant  us, 
Altus,  Tenor,  or  Bassus.  w.  8.  r. 

QUIRE.    Another  way  of  spelling  Choir. 

o. 

QUODLIBET  (Lat.  4  What  you  please '),  also 
called  Quotlibet  ('  As  many  as  you  please'), 
and  in  Italian  Messanza  or  Miktichanza 
('A  mixture').  This  was  a  kind  of  musical 
joke  in  the  16th  and  early  part  of  the  17th 
centuries,  the  fun  of  which  consisted  in  the 
extempore  juxtaposition  of  different  melodies, 
whether  sacred  or  secular,  which  were  incon- 
gruous either  in  their  musical  character,  or  in 
the  words  with  which  they  were  associated  ; 
sometimes,  however,  the  words  were  the  same 
in  all  parts,  but  were  sung  in  snatches  and 
scraps,  as  in  the  quodlibets  of  Melchior  Franck. 
(See  Praetorius,  Syntagma  Alusicum,  torn.  iii. 
cap.  v.)  There  were  two  ways  of  performing 
this  :  one  was  to  string  the  melodies  together 
simply  and  without  any  attempt  at  connecting 
them  by  passages  such  as  those  found  in  modern 
1  fantasias '  ;  the  other,  the  more  elaborate 
method,  consisted  in  singitig  or  playing  the 
melodies  simultaneously,  the  only  modifications 
allowed  being  those  of  time.  The  effect  of  this, 
unless  only  very  skilful  musicians  engaged  in 
it,  must  have  been  very  like  what  we  now  call 
a  1  Dutch  chorus, '    This  pastime  was  a  favourite 


one  with  the  Bachs,  at  whose  annual  family 
gatherings  the  singing  of  quodlibets  was  a  great 
feature  (see  S pitta,  J.  S.  Bach  (Engl,  transl.) 
i.  154,  iii.  172-6).  Sebastian  Bach  himself  has 
left  us  one  delightful  example  of  a  written-down 
quodlibet,  at  the  end  of  the  4  30  variations '  in 
G  major,  for  a  detailed  analysis  of  which  see 
Spitta.  The  two  tunes  used  in  it  are  *  Ich  bin 
so  lang  bei  dir  nicht  gewest,'  and  *  Kraut  und 
Ruben,  Haben  mich  vertrieben.'  One  of  the 
best  modern  examples,  although  only  two 
themes  are  used,  is  in  Reinecke's  variations  fur 
two  pianos  on  a  gavotte  of  Gluck's,  where,  in  the 
last  variation,  he  brings  in  simultaneously  with 
the  gavotte  the  well-known  musette  of  Bach 
which  occurs  in  the  third  4  English  '  suite.  A 
good  instance,  and  one  in  which  the  extempore 
character  is  retained,  is  the  singing  of  the 
three  tunes  'Polly  Hopkins,'  *  Buy  a  Broom,' 
and  'The  Merry  Swiss  Boy*  together,  which 
was  formerly  sometimes  done  for  a  joke.  A 
very  interesting  specimen  of  a  16th-century 
quodlibet  by  Johann  Goldel,  consisting  of  five 
chorale  -  tunes — viz.  (1)  '  Erhalt  uns,  Herr  bei 
deinem  Wort,'  (2)  'Ach  Gott,  von  Himmel,' 
(3)  'Vater  unser  im  Himmelreich,'  (4)  '  Wir 
glauben  all,'  (5)  4  Durch  Adam's  Fall ' — is  given 
as  an  appendix  to  Hilgenfeldt's  Life  of  Bach. 
We  quote  a  few  bars  as  an  example  of  the 
ingenuity  with  which  the  five  melodies  arc 
brought  together : — 
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"DAAFF,  Anton,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
tenors  of  his  day ;  born  1714  in  the 
tillage  of  Holzem,  near  Bonn,  and  educated 
for  the  priesthood  at  the  Jesuit  College  at 
Cologne.  His  fine  voice  so  struck  the  Elector, 
Clement  Augustus,  that  he  took  him  to  Munich, 
where  Ftrrandini  brought  him  forward  in  an 
u|*ra.  After  studying  for  a  short  time  with 
Bernacchi  at  Bologna,  Raatf  became  one  of  the 
first  tenors  of  his  time.  In  1738  he  sang  at 
Florence  on  the  betrothal  of  Maria  Theresa,  and 
followed  up  this  successful  debut  at  many  of 
the  Italian  theatres.  In  1742  he  returned  to 
Bonn,  and  sang  at  Vienna  in  Jommelli's 
'Didone'  (1749),  to  Metastasio's  great  satis- 
faction. In  1752  he  passed  through  Italy  to 
Lisbon  ;  in  1 755  he  accepted  a  summons  to 
Madrid,  where  he  remained  under  Farinelli's 
direction,  enjoying  every  favour  from  the  court 
and  public.  In  1 759  he  accompanied  Farinelli 
to  Naples.  In  1770  he  entered  the  service  of 
the  Elector,  Karl  Theodor,  at  Mannheim.  In 
1778  he  was  in  Paris  with  Mozart,  and  in  1779 
he  followed  the  court  to  Munich,  where  Mozart 
composed  the  part  of  Idomeneo  for  him.  Ho 
died  in  Munich,  May  27,  1797.  Mozart  in 
his  letters  speaks  of  him  as  his  4  best  and  dearest 
friend,'  especially  in  one  from  Paris,  dated  June 
12,  1778.  He  composed  for  him  in  Mannheim 
the  air,  1  Se  al  labbro  mio  non  credi '  (Kochel, 
295).  c.  f.  P. 

RABAN,  Edward,  was  an  Englishman,  and 
after  having  fought  in  the  wars  of  the  Nether- 
lands, from  the  year  1600,  settled  at  Edinburgh, 
at  the  Cowgate  Port,  as  a  printer,  in  1620. 
One  work  with  the  Edinburgh  imprint  alone 
remains,  and  in  the  same  year  he  removed  to 
St.  Andrews,  and  finally  to  Aberdeen  in  1622. 
Id  this  place  he  was  under  the  j»atronage  of  the 
town  dignitaries,  and  had  the  friendship  of 
Bishop  Forbes.  It  was,  no  doubt,  these  circum- 
stances that  enabled  him  to  carry  on  his  craft 
unmolested,  unlike  John  Forbes  of  the  same 
city  who,  at  a  later  date,  suffered  fine  and 
imprisonment  for  infringing  the  mouopoly  held 
hy  the  King's  printer  in  Scotland.  Kaban 
at  once  commenced  the  printing  of  liturgical 
works,  including  a  prayer-book,  dated  1625, 
wliich  is  stated  to  have  the  music  to  the  Psalms. 
In  1629  he  printed  two  editions  of  CL.  Psalmes 
'/  to  priiirelie  prophet  David,  a  quarto  for 
binding  with  Bibles  and  a  16mo  edition.  Also, 
in  1633,  two  editions  of  The  Psames  of  David 
"»  prose  and  metre  according  to  the  CJiurch 
of  Scotland.  ...  In  Aberdene,  imprinted  by 
Mtcard  Raban  for  David  Melvill,  1633,  8°. 
These  have  the  music  to  the  Psalms  printed 
from  movable  type.  Though  probably  not  so 
well  executed  as  the  music  of  Andro  Hart  of 
Edinburgh,  these  are  of  great  interest  in  the 


history  of  Scottish  music  •  printing.  Raban 
gave  up  business  in  1649,  dying  in  1658.  F.  k. 

RACCOLTA  GEN  ERA  LE  delle  opehe 
classiche  m  rsicALi.  A  collection  of  pieces  ol 
which  the  full  title  is  as  follows :  1  Collection 
geneVale  des  ouvrages  classiques  de  musique,  ou 
Choix  de  chefs  d'eeuvres,  en  tout  genre,  des 
plus  grands  compositeurs  de  toutes  les  Ecoles, 
recueillis,  mis  en  ordre  et  enrichis  de  Notices 
historiques,  par  Alex.  E.  Choron,  pour  servir 
de  suite  aux  Principes  de  Com]>osition  des  ecoles 
d'ltalie.'  A  notice  on  the  wrapper  further 
says  that  the  price  of  the  work  to  subscribers 
is  calculated  at  the  rate  of  5  sous  per  page, 
Tho  numbers  were  not  to  be  issued  periodically, 
but  the  annual  cost  to  subscribers  was  fixed  at 
from  36  to  40  francs.  The  work  was  in  folio, 
engraved  by  Gill6  fils,  and  published  by 
LeducA  Co.,  Paris,  Rue  de  Richelieu,  78,  with 
agents  at  Bordeaux,  Marseilles,  Leipzig,  Munich, 
Vienna,  Lyon,  Turin,  Milan,  Rome,  and  Naples. 
It  was  got  up  with  great  care  and  taste,  but 
seems  to  have  ceased  after  about  six  numbers. 

For  Alfieri's  '  Raccolta  di  musiea  sacra' 
see  vol.  i.  p.  66.  O. 

RACHMANINOV,  Sergei"  Vas8Ilievich,  a 
piauist  of  repute,  and  one  of  the  most  talented 
of  the  younger  Moscow  school  of  composers  ; 
born  in  the  Government  of  Novgorod,  April  1 
(March  20,  O.S.),  1873.  At  nine  years  of  age 
he  entered  the  St  Petersburg  Conservatoire, 
where  he  remained  three  years,  making  the 
pianoforte  his  chief  study.  Three  years  later, 
in  1885,  he  was  transferred  to  the  Conservatoire 
at  Moscow.  Here  he  studied  the  pianoforte, 
first  with  Tchaikovsky's  friend,  Zvierev,  and 
afterwards  with  Siloti.  His  masters  for  theory 
and  composition  were  Taneiev  and  Arensky. 
The  musical  influences  of  Moscow  are  clearly 
evident  in  the  works  of  Rachmaninov.  In 
1892  he  won  the  gold  medal  for  composition, 
and  on  quitting  the  Conservatoire,  in  the  same 
year,  he  started  on  a  long  concert- tour  through 
the  chief  towns  of  Russia.  In  1899  Rach- 
maninov appeared  in  London  at  one  of  the 
concerts  of  the  Philharmonic  Society,  and  made 
a  good  impression  in  the  threefold  capacity  of 
composer,  conductor,  and  pianist.  In  1893 
he  was  appointed  professor  of  pianoforte  to  the 
Maryinsky  Institute  for  girls,  in  Moscow,  a  post 
which  he  still  holds.  Several  of  Rachmaninov's 
songs  and  pianoforte  pieces,  esj>ccially  tho 
famous  prelude  in  Cff  minor,  have  attained 
immense  popularity.  His  compositions  are  as 
follows : — 

'^^sK^^7^^^  °* 12 :  8yDiphon7- 
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(Including  the  Cj  minor  prelude) ;  seren  piece*,  op.  10 ;  six 
Moment*  Musteaux.  up.  16 ;  variations  on  the  theme  of  Chopin's 
Yrv ludo  In  C  minor,  op. 

C.  Cmahbm  Mir.10 

Elegiac  trio  (In  memory  of  Tchalkoraky)  tor  pianoforte,  violin, 
and  rtolonoello.  op.  »  U8K3I ;  nniU  tor  violoncello  and  piano- 
forte, op.  »»^two  ^,'0^1J^^uvl7ltrt^n^^mnu't,rt•'  0P"  *J  tW° 

D.  Vocal 

Bis  choruses  for  female  volcee.  up.  IS ;  humorous  chorua  for  mixed 
voIim  ;  Cantata,  1 Spring,  for  chorus,  baritone  solo,  and 
orchestra,  op.  30;  six  songs,  op.  4 ;  six  ditto,  op,  8;  18  ditto, 
op.  14;  •  Kate"  (to  Beethoven  ■  Fifth  Symphony »,  op.  17. 

•Alek.0/ opera  In  one  act.  first  performed  at  the  Imperial  Opera- 
House,  Moscow,  iWi 

RACKET,  RACKETT,  or  RANKETT  (also 
known  as  Cervelat).  An  obsolete  instrument 
of  small  cylindrical  bore,  played  with  a  double 
reed  of  the  bassoon  tyj>e.  It  is  described  both 
by  Praetorius  and  by  Merseunc,  and  was  made 
both  of  wood  and  ivory.  The  ajyparent  length 
of  the  instrument  was  very  small,  as  the  bore 
doubled  many  times  upon  itself,  the  true  length 
being  thus  disguised.  In  addition  to  the  holes 
or  ventages  closed  by  the  tips  of  the  fingers  in 
the  usual  way,  the  doubliug  of  the  tube  allowed 
of  the  piercing  of  several  holes  which  were 
closed  by  other  joints  of  the  fingers,  or  soft 
parts  of  the  hand.  According  to  Praetorius 
the  rackets  were  made  in  families,  the  compass 
of  a  set  of  four  extending  from  C  to  dt .  d.  j.  b. 

RADICATI,  Felice  da  Maurizio  di,  violinist 
and  composer,  born  at  Turin  in  1778  ;  died, 
according  to  the  Quellen- Lexikon,  at  Vienna, 
April  14,  1823.  His  parents  belonging  to 
the  j>oor  nobility  of  Italy,  the  child's  singular 
interest  in  music  was  encouraged  the  more, 
and  he  began  his  studies  at  a  very  early  age. 
Pugnani  taught  him  the  violin.  Profiting 
by  the  precepts  of  this  great  master,  Radicati 
acquired  many  of  Pugnani's  finer  qualities, 
and,  on  reaching  manhood,  toured  with  un- 
qualified success  in  Italy,  France,  and  England. 
The  love  of  his  native  land,  however,  and  the 
additional  inducement  of  a  post  at  the  Court 
of  King  Victor  Emanuel  V.,  drew  him  back 
to  Italy,  whither  he  returned,  accompanied  by 
his  accomplished  wife  Teresa  Beiitinotti. 
In  the  year  1815  the  town  of  Bologna  announced 
a  competition  for  the  post  of  leader  of  the  town 
orchestra— at  that  time  celebrated  ;  but  when 
it  came  to  be  known  that  Radicati  had  entered 
the  lists,  no  one  would  contend  against  him  ; 
with  the  result  that  he  was  elected  to  the  post 
on  March  31,  1815,  without  contest.  After 
this  his  taleuts  obtained  for  him  the  appoint- 
ments of  director  of  the  great  orchestra  of  the 
Basilica  di  S.  Pietro,  and  professor  of  the 
violin  at  the  famous  Licco  Filarmonico  of 
Bologna.  His  career  was  calamitously  cut 
short,  in  the  prime  of  life,  by  a  fatal  carriage 
accident. 

The  authorities  on  the  subject  of  Radicatfs 
career  give  but  few  dates.  According  to  the 
Quellen-  Lexikon  he  was  in  London  1806  7, 
and  toured  in  Lombardy  (Fetis,  Biog.  des  Mm.) 
in    1816.    His  principal  biographer,  Carlo 


Pancaldi — a  Bolognese  lawyer — wrote  an  eulogy 
in  his  memory,  but  unfortunately  mentions  but 
one  date,  that  of  his  election  at  Padua  on 
March  31,  1815.  As  a  violinist  his  qualities 
appear  to  have  been  those  of  a  musician  rather 
than  those  of  a  virtuoso.  Pancaldi  tells  us 
that  his  style  was  dignified  and  his  tone 
sonorous,  that  he  counted  Haydn,  Beethoven, 
and  Romberg  among  his  friends,  and  that  he 
was  well  educated  in  other  respects  than  music 
As  a  comjwser  ho  devoted  himself  especially 
to  ]>erfecting  the  Quartet,  which  at  that  time — 
in  spite  of  Bocchcrini's  influence  —  was  less 
thought  of  in  Italy  than  in  other  countries. 
It  would  seem  that  his  interest  in  the  cause  of 
chamber  music  was  aroused  by  a  German  critic, 
who,  reviewing  some  of  Radicati's  quartets 
performed  in  Vienna,  remarked  that  4  The 
Italian  mind  is  not  apt  to  compose  works  of 
the  highest  character ;  in  this  matter  the 
Germans  seem  to  take  precedence.  Radicati's 
quartets  are  nothing  more  than  melodies  accom- 
panied by  harmonics  in  secondary  parts.'  This 
so  incensed  Radicati  that  he  gave  a  number  of 
concerts  of  Italian  music  in  Vicuna,  in  order 
that  the  German  critic  might  be  convinced  of 
his  error  ;  and,  on  his  return  to  Italy,  not  only 
devoted  himself  to  the  writing  of  many  quartets 
and  quintets,  but  also  endeavoured  to  induce 
other  Italian  composers  to  do  likewise,  and 
thus  efface  the  stigma  cast  upon  Italian  music 
by  the  Germans.  Besides  his  numerous  con- 
tributions to  chamber  music,  Radicati  wrote 
six  or  seven  operas,  among  which  are  included 
his  '  Ricardo  Cuor  di  Leone,'  produced  at 
Bologna;  a  couple  of  farces,  '  I  due  Prigionieri,' 
'  II  Medico  per  forza 1  ;  a  concerto  for  violin, 
and  a  number  of  small  '  Arias,'  1  Cavatinaa,*  etc 
All  these  were  in  the  possession  of  his  son  in 
1828.  The  most  complete  list  of  his  compo- 
sitions—published and  MS.  — is  probably  that 
given  in  the  Quellen- Lexikon.  Radicati's  wife 
and  his  son  Karolus,  who  became  a  lawyer, 
erected  a  monument  to  his  memory  in  the 
Campo  Santo  at  Bologna. —Pancaldi  (Carlo), 
Cmni  inlomo  Felice  Radicati,  Bologna,  1828  ; 
Eitner,  Quellen- Lexikon  ;  F£tis,  Biog.  des  Mus.  ; 
Baker,  Biog.  Did.  Mus.  E.  H-A. 

RADZIWILL,  Anton  Hkinrich,  Prince  of, 
Royal  Prussian  •Statthalter'of  the  Grand  Duchy 
of  Posen,  born  at  Wilna,  June  13,  1775,  married 
in  1796  the  Princess  Luise,  sister  of  that  dis- 
tinguished amateur  Prince  Louis  Ferdinand  of 
Prussia.  [Sec  vol.  ii.  p.  772.]  Radziwill  was 
known  in  Berlin  not  only  as  an  ardent  admirer 
of  good  music,  but  as  a  fine  violoncello  player, 
and  'a  singer  of  such  taste  and  ability  as  is 
very  rarely  met  with  amongst  amateurs.'1 
Beethoven  was  the  great  object  of  his  admira- 
tion. He  played  his  quartets  with  devotion, 
made  a  long  journey  to  Prince  Galitzin's  on 
pur]>ose  to  hear  the  Mass  in  D,  was  invited  by 
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Beethoven  to  subscribe  to  the  publication  of 
that  work,  and  indeed  was  one  of  the  seven 
who  sent  in  their  names  in  answer  to  that 
appeal.  To  him  Beethoven  dedicated  the 
Overture  in  C,  op.  115  (known  as  '  Namens- 
feier  '),  which  was  published  as  'Grosses  Ouver- 
ture  in  C  dur  gedichtet,'  etc.,  by  Steiner  of 
Vienna  in  1825. 

Radziwill  was  not  only  a  player,  a  singer, 
and  a  passionate  lover  of  music,  he  was  also  a 
composer  of  no  mean  order.  Whistling  s  Hand- 
httch  (182S)  names  three  Romances  for  voice 
and  PF.  (Peters),  and  songs  with  guitar  and 
violoncello  (B.  is,  H.),  and  Mendel  mentions 
duets  with  PF.  accompaniment,  a  Complaint  of 
Maria  Stuart,  with  PF.  and  violoncello,  and 
many  part- songs  (still  in  MS.)  composed  for 
Zelter's  Liedertafel,  of  which  he  was  an  en- 
thusiastic supjwrter.1  But  these  were  only 
preparations  for  his  great  work,  entitled  1  Com- 
positions to  Goethe's  dramatic  poem  of  Faust.' 
This,  which  was  published  in  score  and  arrange- 
ment by  Trautweiu  of  Berlin  in  Nov.  1835, 
contains  twenty -five  numbers,  occupying  589 
{•ages.  A  portion  was  sung  by  the  Singakademie 
as  early  as  May  1,  1810  ;  the  choruses  were 
performed  in  May  1816,  three  new  scenes  as 
late  as  Nov.  21,  1830,  and  the  whole  work  was 
brought  out  by  that  institution  after  the  death 
of  the  composer,  which  took  place  April  8, 
1833.  The  work  was  repeatedly  performed 
daring  several  years  in  Berlin,  Danzig,  Han- 
over,  Leipzig,  Prague,  and  many  other  places, 
as  may  be  seen  from  the  index  to  the  A.  M. 
Z'ttung.  It  made  its  appearance  in  a  twrform- 
ance  at  Hyde  Park  College,  London,  on  May 
21,  1880,  under  the  direction  of  L.  Martin-Eille. 
A  full  analysis  of  it  will  be  found  in  the  A.  M. 
ZtUung  for  1836,  pp.  601,  617  ;  and  there  is  a 
copy  in  the  British  Museum.  o. 

RAFF,  Joseph  Joachim,  born  May  27,  1822, 
at  Lachen  on  the  Lake  of  Zurich.  He  received 
his  early  education  at  Wiesenstetten  in  Wurtem- 
berg,  in  the  home  of  his  parents,  and  then  at 
the  Jesuit  Lyceum  of  Schwyz,  where  he  carried 
off  the  first  prizes  in  German,  Latin,  and 
mathematics.  Want  of  means  compelled  him 
to  give  up  his  classical  studies,  and  become  a 
schoolmaster,  but  he  stuck  to  music,  and  though 
unable  to  afford  a  teacher,  made  such  progress 
not  only  with  the  piano  and  the  violin,  but  also 
in  composition,  that  Mendelssohn,  to  whom  he 
*>nt  some  MSS.,  gave  him  in  1843  a  recommen- 
dation to  Breitkopf  k  Hartel.  This  introduction 
seems  to  have  led  to  his  appearing  before  the 
public,  and  to  the  first  drops  of  that  flood  of 
compositions  of  all  sorts  and  dimensions  which 
from  1844  he  poured  forth  in  an  almost  un- 
ceasing stream.  Of  op.  1  we  have  found  no 
critical  record  ;  but  op.  2  is  kindly  noticed  by 
the  X.  ZtiLtchrifl  for  August  5,  1844,  the 

1  ZMUtT*  OtrntpomUnc*  with  Qotth*  teem*  with  notion  of  the 


reviewer  finding  in  it  1  something  which  points 
to  a  future  for  the  composer.'  Encouraging 
notices  of  opp.  2  to  6  inclusive  are  also  given 
in  the  A.  M.  Zeitung  for  the  21st  of  the  same 
month.  Amidst  privations  which  would  have 
daunted  any  one  of  less  determination  he  worked 
steadily  on,  and  at  length  having  fallen  in  with 
Liszt,  was  treated  by  him  with  the  kindness 
which  always  marked  his  intercourse  with  rising 
or  struggling  talent,  and  was  taken  by  him  on 
a  concert-tour.  Meeting  Mendelssohn  for  the 
first  time  at  Cologne  in  1846,  and  being  after- 
wards invited  by  him  to  become  his  pupil  at 
Leipzig,  he  left  Liszt  for  that  purpose.  Before 
he  could  carry  this  project  into  effect,  however, 
Mendelssohn  died,  and  Raff  remained  atCologne, 
occupying  himself  inter  alia  in  writing  critiques 
for  Dehn's  Caeilia.  Later,  in  1854,  he  published 
Die  IVagntrfrage,  a  pamphlet  which  exeited 
considerable  attention.  Liszt's  endeavours  to 
secure  him  a  j>atron  in  Vienna  in  the  person  of 
Mecchetti  the  publisher,  were  frustrated  by 
Mecchetti's  death  while  Raff  was  actually  on 
the  way  to  see  him.  Undismayed  by  these 
repeated  obstacles  he  devoted  himself  to  a 
severe  course  of  study,  partly  at  home  and 
partly  at  Stuttgart,  with  the  view  to  remedy 
the  deficiencies  of  his  early  training.  At 
Stuttgart  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Biilow, 
who  became  deeply  interested  in  him,  and  did 
him  a  great  service  by  taking  up  his  new 
Concertstuck,  for  PF.  and  orchestra,  and  playing 
it  (Jan.  1,  1848). 

By  degrees  Raff  attached  himself  more  and 
more  closely  to  the  new  German  school,  and  in 
1850  went  to  Weimar  to  be  near  Liszt,  who  had 
at  that  time  abandoned  his  career  as  a  virtuoso 
and  was  settled  there.  Here  he  remodelled  an 
opera,  «  Konig  Alfred,'  which  he  had  composed 
in  Stuttgart  three  years  before,  and  it  was 
produced  at  the  Court  Theatre,  where  it  was 
often  performed.  It  has  also  been  given  else- 
where. Other  works  followed— a  collection  of 
PF.  pieces  called  '  Friihlingsboten  '  in  1852,  the 
first  string  quartet  in  1855,  and  the  first  grand 
sonata  for  PF.  and  violin  (E  minor)  in  1857. 
In  the  meantime  he  had  engaged  himself  to 
Doris  Genast,  daughter  of  the  well-known  actor 
and  manager,  and  herself  on  the  stage  ;  and  in 
1856  he  followed  her  to  Wiesbaden,  where  he 
was  soon  in  great  request  as  a  pianoforte  teacher. 
In  1858  he  composed  his  second  violin  sonata, 
and  the  incidental  music  for  '  Bern  hard  von  Wei- 
mar,' a  drama  by  Wilhelm  Genast,  the  overture 
to  which  speedily  became  a  favourite,  and  was 
much  played  throughout  Germany.  In  1859 
he  married.  In  1863  his  first  symphony,  'An 
das  Vaterland,'  obtained  the  prize  offered  by  the 
Gesellschaft  der  Musikfreunde  in  Vienna  (out 
of  thirty-two  competitors),  and  was  followed  by 
the  2nd  (in  C)and  the  3rd  (in  F,  '  Im  Waldc") 
in  1869,  the  4th  (in  G  minor)  in  1871,  the  5th 
('Lenore')  in  1872,  the  6th  ('Gelebt,  gestrebt, 
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geHtten,  gestritten,  gestorben,  umworben ')  in 
1876,  and  the  7th  (' Alpensinfonie ')  in  1877, 
the  8th  ('Fruhlingaklange')  in  1878,  and  the 
9th  ( 1  Im  Sommerzeit ')  in  1 880.  A  1 0th  ( '  Zur 
Herbstzeit ')  was  played  at  Wiesbaden  ;  and  the 
11th,  left  unfinished  at  his  death,  was  revised 
by  Erdmannsdbrfer.  In  1870  his  comic  opera 
*  Dame  Kobold '  was  produced  at  Weimar.  Other 
operas  for  which  he  himself  wrote  the  libretti 
have  not  been  performed  in  public  Two  can- 
tatas, *  Wachet  auf,'  and  another  written  for 
the  Festival  in  commemoration  of  the  battle  of 
Leipzig,  were  his  first  works  for  men's  voices, 
and  are  popular  with  choral  societies.  His  ar- 
rangement of  Bach's  six  violin  sonatas  for  PF. 
is  a  work  of  great  merit 

Detailed  analyses  of  the  first  six  of  these 
Symphonies  will  be  found  in  the  Monthly  Musical 
Record  for  1875,  and  from  these  a  very  good 
idea  of  the  composer's  style  may  be  gathered. 
Remembering  his  struggles  and  hard  life  it  is 
only  a  matter  for  wonder  that  he  should  have 
striven  so  earnestly  and  so  long  in  a  path  that 
was  not  his  natural  walk.  A  glance  at  the 
nearly  complete  list  of  his  works  at  tho  foot  of 
this  notice  will  explain  our  meaning.  The 
enormous  mass  of  *  drawing-room  music'  tells 
its  own  tale.  Raff  had  to  live,  and  having  by 
nature  a  remarkable  gift  of  melody  and  perha)is 
not  much  artistic  refinement,  he  wrote  what 
would  pay.  But  on  looking  at  his  works  in 
the  higher  branch  of  music — his  symphonies, 
concertos,  and  chamber  music — one  cannot  but 
be  struck  by  the  conscientious  striving  towards 
a  high  ideal-  In  the  whole  of  his  published 
Symphonies  the  slow  movements,  without  a 
single  exception,  are  of  extreme  melodic  beauty, 
although  weak  from  a  symphonic  point  of  view ; 
the  first  movemeuts  are  invariably  worked  out 
with  surprising  technical  skill,  the  subjects 
appearing  frequently  in  double  counterjioint 
and  in  every  kind  of  canon.  And  however 
modern  and  common  his  themes  may  appear, 
they  have  often  been  built  up  with  the  greatest 
care,  note  by  note,  to  this  end  ;  showing  that 
he  does  not,  as  is  often  said,  put  down  the  first 
thing  that  comes  into  his  mind.  Observe  the 
following  treatment  of  the  first  subject  in  his 
1st  Symphony  'An  das  Vaterlaud* :  — 


a  canon  in  augmentation  and  double  augmenta- 
tion. Such  instances  as  this  are  numerous,  and 
the  art  with  which  these  contrapuntal  devices 


are  made  to  appear  spontaneous  is  remarkable. 
In  the  Pianoforte  Concerto  in  C  minor  (op.  185), 
in  each  movement  ail  the  subjects  are  in  double 
counterpoint  with  one  another,  yet  this  is  one 
of  Raffs  freshest  and  most  melodious  works. 
To  return  to  the  Symphonies:  the  Scherzos  are, 
as  a  rule,  weak,  and  the  Finales  without  excep- 
tion boisterous  and  indeed  vulgar.  Writing 
here,  as  ever,  for  an  uneducated  public,  Ratf 
has  forgotten  that  for  a  symphony  to  descend 
from  a  high  tone  is  for  it  to  be  unworthy  of  the 
name. 

A  remarkable  set  of  thirty  Songs  (Sanges- 
Friihling,  op.  98)  deserves  notice  for  its  wealth 
of  fine  melodies,  some  of  which  have  become 
natioual  property  (' Kein  Sorg  um  den  Weg'  ; 
'Schbu'  Else,'  etc.)  ;  and  among  his  pianoforte 
music  is  a  set  of  twenty  Variations  on  an  original 
theme  (op.  179)  which  displays  an  astonishing 
fertility  of  resource,  the  theme  —  of  five  and 
seven  quavers  in  the  bar — being  built  up  into 
canons  and  scherzos  of  great  variety  and  elegance. 

Raffs  Pianoforte  Concerto  was  very  popular, 
and  his  Suite  for  Violin  and  Orchestra  (op.  180) 
only  little  less  so.  His  versatility  need  not  be 
enlarged  upon.  In  all  the  forms  of  musical  com- 
jwsition  he  showed  the  same  brilliant  qualities 
and  the  same  regrettable  shortcomings.  His 
gift  of  melody,  his  technical  skill,  his  inex- 
haustible fertility,  and  above  all  his  power  of 
never  repeating  himself— all  these  are  beyond 
praise.  But  his  very  fortility  was  a  misfortune, 
since  it  rendered  him  careless  in  the  choice  of 
his  subjects  ;  writing  'pot-boilers'  injured  the 
development  of  a  delicate  feeling  for  what  is 
lofty  and  refined  ;  in  short,  the  conscientious 
critic  hesitates  to  allow  him  a  place  in  the  front 
rank  of  composers. 

Even  those  who  have  least  sympathy  with 
Raffs  views  on  art  must  admire  the  energy  and 
spirit  with  which  he  worked  his  way  upwards 
in  spite  of  every  obstacle  poverty  could  throw  in 
his  way.  He  was  a  member  of  several  societies, 
and  received  various  orders.  In  1877  he 
was  appointed  with  much  eclat  director  of 
tho  Hoch  conservatorium  at  Frankfort,  a  post 
he  held  until  his  death,  in  the  night  of  June 
24-25,  1882.  [Since  his  death  his  music  has 
passed,  alike  in  Germany  and  England,  into  an 
oblivion  which  cannot  excite  surprise  in  those 
who  realise  the  inherent  weaknesses  of  the  com- 
poser ;  and  the  sudden  change  on  the  part  of 
the  public,  from  a  widespread  admiration  to 
almost  complete  neglect,  is  of  itself  a  severe 
criticism  on  his  work.] 

The  first  of  his  large  works  performed  in 
this  country  was  probably  the  Ignore  Symphony 
at  the  Crystal  Palace,  Nov.  14,  1874.  [The 
Musical  World  of  August  1890,  p.  629,  contains 
a  translation  of  Raffs  letters  explaining  the 
meaning  of  the  work.]  This  was  followed  bv 
the  'Im  Walde,'  and  the  PF.  Concerto  in  C 
minor  (Jaell),  at  the  Philharmonic ;  the  Sym- 
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phonies  in  G  minor,  *  Im  Walde,'  •  Friihlings- 
klange'  and '  Im  Sommerzeit, '  with  the  Concertos 
for  violoncello  and  violin,  and  the  Suite  for 
PF.  and  orchestra,  at  the  Crystal  Palace.  His 
Quintet  (op.  107),  two  Trios  (opp.  102,  112), 
Sonata  (op.  128),  and  other  pieces,  were  played 
at  the  Monday  Popular  Concerts.  F.  o. 

Catalogue  of  Ra fa  JVorks.1 

Op. 


^Serenade.  PF.  mala.  Andre, 
i  Truu  ptfo*  caracterUUquea, 

PF.  aulo.    B.  A  H  - 
1  fkheno  iC  minor}.    PP.  aula 

rah. 

4.  Icma  de  Won  ...  .or 
de  Rudenz.  PP. 
B.  x  II 

ft  4  Galop*.    PP.* sola.    B.  *  H. 
*.  Xi-maa  ItuU     FinUi'ir  ot 
Viftu.   PP.  aria.    B.  *  H. 
*.  Rondeau  iar  '  Io  son  rtoco.' 

rPeulu.   RAH.  . 
■v  12  Romance*  Ml  form  d'Ktu 
d*»:  en  3  Cuhier*.  PP. 
nolo.   &  AH. 
>  Imprvniptu  hrilUnt.  PP. 

m\o.  BAH. 
H  H>.ii>irukg*    «o  Ncoroman- 
tkuM.  Orand  Caprice.  PP. 
*.!..  BAH. 
a  Air  raise.  tranecrlt.  PP. 

•oio.  BAH. 
'■t  Huron u  do   Hal. in.  Pant. 

fraclenae.  PP.  solo.   B.  A  H. 
11  VaUa.     Roodlno   aur    '  Lea 
lloguenote.'   PP.  duet.  B. 

4.  S<n*U  A  Fugue  (tb  minor). 

PF  aolo    B.  A  H. 
li«PWme*    PP.  solo.  Schott. 
■X  Impromptus  for  PF.  Unpub- 


Album  Lyrique. 

Schuberth  |4 

in/  »  pieueal. 
Paraphrase*  (on  LUxt* 

PP.  Kilo.  Eck. 


Le  PreteruUnf  .  .  .  da 
KOcken  (3  Noa.).  PF.  aolo. 
KUtuer. 

43.  Dlvartiaarinent     «ur      *  La 

Jul**."  PP.  aolo.  Schuberth. 

44.  Fantadna  aur  'La 

de    Seville.'  PF. 
Schuberth. 

45.  Souvenir  de  'Don  Giovanni.' 

PF.  aolo.  Schuherth. 
48.  'La  dernier*   Boa*'  —  (The 
laat  roac  of  aumuier).  Im- 
promptu.   PF.  aolo.  Cram. 

47.  3  Liedcr  (by  J.  O.  PUcher) 

for  Bar.  or  Alto  and  PP. 
Banff. 

48.  3  Lieder  for  Voice  and  l'F. 

Senff. 

49.  3  Lieder  (by  J. 

for  Voice  and 

richahoten. 
00.  S  Italienlache 

Sternaul  for  V< 

Helnrichahofen. 
51.  6  Lieder  for  Vole*  and  PP. 

KUtner. 

93.  3  Lieder  for  Voice  and  PF. 
Schlealnger. 

53.  2  Lieder  voiu  Rbeln  for  Vole* 

and  PP.  Schlosa. 

54.  Tani-capricen  |4).    PP.  aolo. 

Bahn. 

55.  FrQbltngsboten  —  13  abort 

pieces  for  PP.  aolo.  Schu- 
berth 

Ml.  3    HalonatUck.     PP.  solo. 

Bochmann. 
57.  'Aua  der  Schwelx.'  FanUa- 


O.  Fiacher) 
PP.  Heln- 


x  de 

nadeltailenne;  Air 
PP.  aolo.  Lltotff. 
SL  Loreley.     Dtchtung     ohne  011, 

Worte.    PP.  solo.  Spina. 
=.  aRJ»**«dieael*glAque».  PF. 

a  3  Pleo*»ear*ct«riatiquee.  PF. 
Kiit  oar. 
V»Ur    ai»Uneolique.  PF. 
•olu.  Spina. 
Eanaace- etude.      PF.  aolo. 

Den*0*"  Man  U 
!*ch«TK>    PK.  aolo.  Spina. 
Ar<g*l«ia    letxter    Tag  Im 

Kloater.  tin  Cyclu*.  etc  (12 
PF.  aolo. 


•1  rli 


-. 

- 
X 


pi«e*ln2 

KUtner. 
3B.  2  air* 
MdslsV 
UnpoWUhed. 

5  Lkr»»frtri]lng.  *ong* 
».  2  Maaurkaa  and 

l<*PP. 

J'-  Taraatalle.  for  PF.  Cratu. 
a  Am  fcbetn.  Romanic.  PF. 

">Ul  ^piliA. 

6  Albumatock.  for  PP. 

tftfal. 

34  6  Ltsderuhertragungen,  for 

PP.  Bbner. 
35.  Canrkeietto  .on  throats  from 

'  Kffl*.  Ii  ill    .  PI-'. 

BrhTi  berth. 
Si  FaataUielf ilitelre  ion  theme* 
from   *  Huguenot*  ').  PF. 
aolo.  Scbuberth. 
JT  Melange  .on  tbeme* 
i ').  PF. 


I  ion  romance  by 
PP  aolo.  Klatner. 


*1  CaprloelrUoala 

PP.  aolo.  KU1 


KUtner. 
PP  anlo.  Klitner. 


3  Noctur 
Scbubertb. 
59.  Duo  In  A.  PF. 
cello.  Nagel. 
Beh  »elier  weiaen    (9    Noa.  |. 

PF.  aolo.  Scbuberth. 
No.  1.  Waynar'a  '  Lohengrin.' 
'  Lyrlache  PragnienU:.'  PF. 
aolo.  — No.  '£  Do.  'Tann- 
bliuaer.'  Fantaaie.  PF. 
aolo.  — No.  3.  Do.  '  Plirfrende 
Holliindrr,'  Brmlulaceluuin. 
PF.  aolo.  —  No.  4.  Schu- 
mann'a  'Oenoveva.'  PF. 
aolo.  Srbnbertb. 
8A  Salon- Btuden  from  Wag- 
ner'a  opera*.  PF.  aolo. 
Schleainirer.  No.  1.  Andante 
fnim  '  Flieiteiide  Hollaiider.' 
—No.  2.  Seatet  from  '  Tann- 
bluaer.'  — No.  X  Lohen- 
(rrln'a  farewell. 
Ki  Duoa  on  motifa  from  Wag- 
ner'* operaa.  PP.  and  V. 
Mlegrl.  No.  1.  '  Fliegende 
Hollander.'— No.  2.  "Tann- 
bauaer.'  —  No.  3.  '  Lohen- 
grin.' 

64.  Caprleclo  In  F  minor.  PP. 
aolo.  Leuckart. 
No.  1.  Fautalaie  on  motifa 
from  Berlloi'a  '  Benvenuto 
Cellini.'  PF.  aolo. -No.  2. 
Caprice    on    motifa  from 
Kj.tr-  'Alfred.'    PP.  aolo. 
Scbuberth. 
'Tr*unt-Kt 
(Oelhel). 
Scbott. 
67.  '  La  Fee  d'Amour. 

oaracteriatlque  pour  Violon 
de  Concert  avec  PP.  Schott. 
SS.  5  TfaMtarriptiona  (Beethoven, 
Oluck.  Moieart.  Schumann, 
Bpuhr).    PP.  aolo.  Petera. 
m.  Suite.    PF.  aolo.  Kfirner. 
70.  3  Paraphraaca  de  Salon  (Tro- 
vatore,  TravlaUi.  PP.  aolo. 
Petera. 


65. 


Jonlg  nndaelnLieb' 


1  The  Editor  deal  re*  to  eipreaa  hie  obligation*  to  Meaara.  Angener 
*  Co.  fur  great  aaaiaUoe*  kindly  rendared  hlin  in  '  ' 
of  irawin,  „p  thia  liat. 

'B.AH  >Br«Ukopf  4 


Op. 
71. 
72. 

73. 

74. 

78. 

76. 

77. 
7S 
79. 
SO. 

81. 

82. 

83. 
84. 

85. 

86. 

87. 

88. 

88. 
90. 

91. 

99. 

93. 
94. 

95. 
96. 


97.  10  Lieder  for  Male  Voices. 

Kabnt. 

98.  'Saugea-PrQbllnc.'    90  Ro- 

manaen,  Lieder,  Ballwleii, 
and  Ueainge,  for  Bopr.  and 
PF.  Scbubertb. 

99.  3  Ponattlle*  (A  minor;  O; 

C|.    PP.  nolo.  Scbubertb. 

100.  '  Deutacblanda  Auferate- 

hung.'  Feat  Cantate  on 
the  50th  annlvernary  of  the 
Battle  of  Ix'ipalg.  for  Male 
Voloea  ami  Orch.  Kahnt. 

101.  Suite  for  Orcbeatra.  Schott. 
103.  lat  Oraod  Trio,  for  PP.. 

V.,  and  violoncello.  Scbu- 
berth. 

103.  Jubilee  Overture,   for  Or- 

cbeatra, Kahnt. 

104.  'Le  Galop,'  Caprice.  PF. 

o.  nMtii 

108.  8  Kgloguen.  PP.  aolo  PeU-r*. 

106.  FanUUIe-Polonaiae.  PP. 

aolo.  Petera. 

107.  Grand  Uuintuor  (A  minor'. 

PP..   3  VV..  viola,  and 


Suite  In  C.  PF.  aolo.  KQhn. 
Suite  In  B  minor.    PP.  *olo. 
Kuhn. 

lat  Grand  Sonata.    PF.  and 

V.  (E  minor).  Schuberth. 
3  PK.  aoloa  (Ballade,  richer 
ao,  Metamorphoaen).  Schu- 
berth. 

Suite  de  (12)  Moroaaux  poor 

lea  petite*  uiatna.  PP. 

Kiatner. 
Ode  au  Pi 

de  Concert.   PF.  and  Orch. 

Schott. 

Quatuor  (No.  1)  in  D  minor. 

for  String*.  Scbuberth. 
2nd  Grand  Sonata  for  PP. 

and  V.  (in  A).  Schuberth. 
Cachoucba,  Caprice.  PP.  aolo. 

Petera. 

'  Wacbet  auf '  (Getbel).  Men  a 

volcea.   Solo,  Chorua,  and 

Orcbeatra.  Schott. 
No.  1.  Siclllenne  de  I'Opera 

dea  'Veprea  Slclllennea.'— 

No.  'A  Tarantelle  de  ditto. 

PP.  aolo.  Petera. 
Suite  de  (13)  Morceaux  pour 

lea    petite*    mains.  PP. 

dueU.  Schuberth.^ 

Scbott. 

■rhant  de  IOti.Hn.'  Grande 

■tode  de  I'Arpegglo  tremo- 

lando.    PP.  aolo.  Petera. 
6  Morceaux.     PP.  and  V. 

K  l*tner. 
2  FanUi*ieet0cke.  PF.  and 

V  cello.  B.  a» 
Introduction  and  AU°  acher- 

loao.    PF.  aolo.    R,  B. 
'  Am  tiieaabach,'  Etude.  PP. 

aolo.    K.  B. 
VlUnclla.    PP.  aolo.    R.  B. 
Quartet.  No.  8,  In  A,  for 

Hiring*.  Schuberth. 
Suite  lu  D.  PP.  aolo.  Patera. 
Caprleclo  in  D  minor.  PP. 

aolo.  Petera. 
'Dana  la  nacelle'  RAverle- 

Barcarolle.  PP.  aolo.  Petera. 
Impromptu  Vala*.    PF.  aolo. 

Peter*. 

'La  Polka    de    la  Bclne.' 
Caprice.   PK.  mAo,  Petera. 


op. 

US.  Valaa  favorite.  PI 
KUtner. 

119.  Pantaate.  PF.  aolo.  Klatner. 

l'JO.  Spaniah  Bhapaody,  for  PK. 
Kiatner.  1855. 

131.  llliiaUnatlona  de  '  L' Afri- 
ca! ne'  (4  Noa.).  PP.  aolo. 
R  B.« 

122.  10  Songa  for  Men  *  Volcea. 

Kahnt. 

123.  Concert  Overture    (In  F). 

Siege]. 

124.  Featival  Overture  on  4  fa- 

vourite Btodeut-eongm,  for 
the  50th  anniversary  of 
the  '  Deutacheti-Btlracben- 
achafC  PP.  4  handa.  Prae- 
ger. 

Gavotte;  Ben-euae;  Kaplegle; 

Val*e.    PP.  aulo.  Slegrl. 
3    Clavteratacke— Meriuet, 
Bomance.Capricdetto.  PP. 


'An  daa  Veterlaod.' 
Symphony  (No.  1). 


Prtw 


108.  Raltarello.    PK.  aolo.    B.  R 
1U9.  Reverie-Nocturne.  PF.  aolo. 
R.  B. 

110.  *1j*  Oitana.'  Danae  Espagn 

Caprice.    PP.  aolo.    R.  B. 

111.  Bolero*  and   Valae,  2  Ca- 
PF. 


Ill  2nd  Grand  Trio  (In  O).  PP. 
V.  and  violoncello.    R.  B. 

113.  Ungariacbe  Rbapaodle.  PF. 

aolo.  Forberg. 

114.  13  Song*  for  2  voice*  and 
PP.  Porberg. 

3  Morceaux  lyrique*.  PP. 

aolo.  Forberg. 
Valae  Caprice.  PP. 

Forberg. 
Featival  Overture  (In  A), 
Orcbeatra.  Klatner. 


135. 
126. 

137. 

138. 
129. 

190 
131. 
132. 
133. 
134. 
138. 
136. 
137. 
138. 
139. 
140. 
141. 

142. 

143. 

144. 

145. 

146. 

147. 

148. 

149. 
180. 

151. 


aolo.  Praeger. 
'Kin'  feate  Burv  ' 
to  a  drama  on  the 


overture 


US. 
116. 
117. 


154. 

155. 
156. 
157. 

158. 
189. 
160. 
161. 
162. 
163. 
164. 


•  30-vea 
war.  Orcbeatra.  Hofmela- 
ter. 

3rd  Grand  Sonata.    PP.  and 

V.  (in  D).  Scbuberth. 
4th  Grand  Sonata.    PP.  and 

nem  Satae.'  (G  mlnoj). 
Srhuberth. 

2  Etude*  melodlquea.  PP. 
«olo.  Scbubertb. 

Btyrienne.    PP.  aolo, 
nieUter. 

Marche  brillante.  PF. 
HofmeUter. 

Elcgle.   PP.  acdo.  HofmeU- 
ter. 

'  Vom  Rheln.'  6  Pantaale- 

■tUcke.  PP.  aolo.  KUtner. 
'HUtter  uud  BlUthen.'  IS 

piece*  for  PP.  aolo.  Kabnt. 
3rd  String  quartet  i  E  minor). 

Schuberth. 
4th     String     quartet  (A 

minor).  Schuberth. 
Bth    String    quartet  (G>. 

Schuberth. 
Featmarscb.  for  Orcheatra. 

Schott. 
2nd  Symphony  (in  C),  for 

Orcheatra.  Schott. 
Paalm  130  ('  De  Profundla'). 

8  volcea  and  Orch.  Schu- 

berth. 

Pant  aide  (Ff).      PF.  aolo. 

KUtner. 
Barcarolle  (6fe).    PF.  aolo. 

KUtner. 
Tarantella  (C).  PF. 

KUtner. 
BthOrand  Sonata.  PF  and  V. 

(C  minor).  S 
Caprleclo  (Bb 

aolo.  R.B. 

3  Meditetiona. 
R.B. 

Scherao  in  Eb. 
B,  B. 

3  Elegies  for  PP.  aolo.   R.  B. 
Chaconne  (A  minor).  2  PPa. 
R  U 

AjUgro  agitato.    PP.  aolo. 

2  Romanov*.  PP.  aolo.  R.  R. 
3rd  Symphony.  '  Ii-  w-i.i_- 
(F).  Orcbeatra. 

'  lu   Kobold.' 

opera,    B.  B. 
3rd  Grand  Trio.  PP..V..I 

violoncello.    B.  B, 
Valaa  brillante 
aolo. 


Cavatine   |Ai»>  and  fetude 
Flleuee.'      PF.  aolo. 

SelU. 

4th  Giand  Trio  (D).  PP.. 

V..  and  violoncello.  Seltx. 
1st  Hutnomke  (D)  In  Walu 

form.    PP.  duet.    B.  B. 
Beisebllder  (10  No*.).  PP. 

duet.  Biegel. 
Concerto  for  Violin  A  Orch. 

(B  minor).  Biegel. 
suit.  In  G  minor.  PP.  solo. 

Challler. 
Suite  In  G  major.    PP.  aolo. 
Bella. 

Siclllenne,    Romanic,  Tar- 
antelle.   PP.  solo.   B.  B, 
165.  '  La    Clcerenella,  Nouveau 
Carnaval.'  PP.  aolo.  Slegel. 


'  B.B.  =  Rleter-Bledermann  A  Co. 
i  B.B,=Bote*r 


16  RAG  TIME 


RAIMONDI 


Idyll*  i 


Valae  champctrc 


ft 

187.  4th  Symphony  (O  minor) 

Orchcalra.  Brhubcrth- 

188.  Fantaiale-Sonate  (1)  minor). 

PP.  K>io.  Slegel. 
180.  Romania;   Valae  brillantc 

PP.  aolo.  Slegel. 
17a  La  Polka  gllaaant*.  Caprice. 

PP.  solo.  Hlegel, 

171.  '  I  hi  Kabn '  and  "  Der  Tanz.' 

9  aonga  for  Miied  Choir 
and  Kr.  hr.tr*.  Hlegel. 

172.  'Maria  Stuart,  eln  Cyclua 

von  Ueaontfcn.'  for  Voice 
and  PP.  (11  No*)  Slegel. 

173.  8  Wcaange  fur  Vote*  and  PP. 

Salt*. 

174.  'Auadem  Tanraalon.  Phan 

t**leBtdcke(l9.No*).  PP. 

4  hand*.  Belt* 
179.  'Oriental**,'   8  Moroeaux. 

PP.  aolo.  Forlwrj 
178.  o  U  t  for  airing*  (CI.  HelU. 

177.  3th    Hympbony.    '  Lenore.' 

Orch.  Brit*. 

178.  Bettrt.    2  VV..  9  viola*.  9 

violoncello*.  Helta. 

179.  Variation*  on  an  original 

them*.    PP.  aolo.  rV-lU 

180.  Suit*  for  Solo  V.  and  Orch. 

Slegel. 

181.  9nd  Humoreeke  In  Walt* 
r.KlUntana  iDanw 
f."  PF  duet.  Slefel. 

1S9.  2  Romance*  for  Horn  lor 
violoncello) and  PP  si -•-•<■: 

183.  Sonata  for  PP.  and  violon- 

cello. Slegel. 

184.  6  Hongt  for  3  wumen'a  voice* 


Op. 
198. 

199. 


JOO. 
201. 
902. 
90S. 

904. 
909. 

208. 

907a 

2076 

208. 


210. 
211. 


212. 
21S. 
214. 
219. 
218. 


10  OcaAnge  for  Mixed  Choir. 

Beit*. 

2  Scene*  for  Solo  Vole*  and 

Orch.    '  Jager-braut '  and 

'DieBiftln.'  Slegel. 
Suite  in  Efe  for  PP.  and 

Orch.  Slegel. 
7lh    Symphony,    'In  the 

A I  p«  i  H>" .  Orch.  HctU. 
2  Quartet*  lor  PP.  V.  Va. 

andnolonoello(O).  Hlegel. 
'  Volker."  cyeliache  Tondich- 

tung  (9  No*.).    V.  and  PP. 

Hlegel. 

Suite  (Bb).  Orch.  Challier. 
8th  Symphony  'Pruhllnga- 
klange'(A).  Orch.  Slegel. 
2nd  Concerto  for  V.  and 


died  for  MlxedCholr 
and  Orch.  Slefel. 
Kiner  entachlalenen.  Bo- 
no aolo.  Chur.  and  Orch. 


187. 


if.  d 


prano  Kilo.  Chor.  »nd  ( 
file,  el. 
F.rlnnerung  an  Vened 

No*  I.    PP.  aolo. 

SlnfonletU  for  wind  Inaini 
ineuU.  Slegel. 

8th  Symphony  (O  minor!. 
'Oelebt.  geatrebt.  gelttten, 
geatritten.  jeatorben,  urn- 
worheo.'    Orch.    B.  B. 

Peux  toilet*.  Caprice-elude. 
PP.  aolo.  Slegel. 

Bt  uwenaprache.  SI  x  Songa. 
Klea  and  Krler. 

S  String  Quartet*  No.  6.  (C 
minor)  Suite  lilterer  Ponn. 
-Vo.  7.  (Dl  Die  echmie 
Mulleriu  —  No.  a  <Ci  Suite 
In  Canon-form.  Kahnt. 

Concerto  tl)  rnlnorl.  Violon- 
cello and  Oich  Slegel. 

9»d  Hutu  in  I'ligaricher 
Wela*  (Ft.    Orch  Bahn 

JUhn4k',',       U"ra  *  V°'°*!*' 
Etude  'am  Scbllf;  Bar- 
ceuae ;     Novelette :  Im- 
promptu.  PP.  aolo.  Belt*. 
Caprlccio  (Db).     PP.  aolo. 


Orch.  IA  minor).  Slegel. 
Phantaaie  JO   minor).  S 

The  aame  arranged  for  PP. 
and  at  ring*  Hlegel. 
9th  Symphony  (R  minor). 
'  Im 

■fTi'e' 

PP..  and  Or*.    B.  *  H. 
Suite  lor  Via  and  PP.  Hlegel. 
'  Blondel  d*  Neale.'  Cyclua 

von  Oaaanjrcn.    Bar  It  and 

PP.  B.  i  u. 

Weltende  —  Oerlcht  —  Neo* 
Welt,  oratorio.    H.  *  H. 

10th  Symphony. 'Zur  Hrrbat- 
aelt.-  Slegel. 

11th  Symphony.  •  Der  Win- 
ter.' Slegel. 

'  Von  der  achwiblachen  Alb," 
10  PF.  piece*.  Slegel. 

'Ana  der  AdvcnUelt/  8  PF. 


Works  without      >  m  «rn. 

Valae- mndtno  on  mot  I  fa  from 
Haloinan'a  '  DlaiiuuiLkrcua.' 
rihuberth. 

Retnlnlacence*  of  the  '  Meiater- 
■tnger '  (4  Pt*.).  Bchott. 

Valae  •  Impromptu  a  la  Tyro- 
Hen  n*.  Scbott. 

Abendlled  by  Schumann.  Con- 


Idea  of  (Jounod  * 
Slegel. 

I  inprov  iaatlon  on  Dam  roach '• 
Lied  '  Der  l.indenxwelg.'  Llch- 
ten  berg. 

Valae    de    Juliette  (Gounod). 


4  Caprircioa  on  WaJlaohian  121 
and  Servian  (2)  thema*  Slegel. 

Introduction  and  Fugue  for  Or- 
gan (B  minor).    R.  B. 

B*rT-  Album— containing  op.  158  ; 
157.  No*.  1.  9:  148.  No.  2;  198. 
No*.  1—4;  197.  Belt*. 

Oper  tin  Solon— containing  op. 
99— 37.  43—43,  81.  85.  Bchu- 
berth. 

Fruhlln*a-Ued.    Mrx    Sop.  and 

PF.  Scbott. 
Standchen  for  Voice  and  PP. 


190. 
191. 
19-1 

193. 
194. 
198. 
19*. 

197 


RAG  TIME.  A  modern  term,  of  American 
origin,  signifying,  in  the  first  instance,  broken 
rhythm  in  melody,  especially  a  sort  of  con- 
tinuous syncopation.  1  Rag  time  tunes 1  is  a 
name  given  in  the  States  to  those  airs  which 
are  usually  associated  with  the  so-called  1  coon  ' 
songs  or  lyrics,  which  are  supposed  to  depict 
negro  life  in  modern  America.  f.  k. 

RAIF,  Oskab  (born  July  31,  1847,  at 
Zwolle,  in  Holland,  died  July  29,  1899,  in 
Berlin),  was  a  pupil  of  Tausig,  and  occupied  a 
post  as  pianoforte  teacher  in  the  Royal  Hoch- 
schule  at  Berlin,  with  the  title  of  Koniglicher  Pro- 
fessor, from  1875  till  the  time  he  died.    H.  v.  H. 

RAIMONDI,  Ionazio,  Neapolitan  violinist 
and  composer.  The  date  of  his  birth  is  unknown, 
but,  judging  by  the  fact  that  he  went  to 
Amsterdam  in  1760,  and  there  produced  his 


first  compositions,  we  may  infer  that  he  was 
born  about  1735  or  1740.  He  died  in  London 
at  his  own  house,  74  Great  Portland  Street, 
January  14,  1813.  During  his  residence  in 
Amsterdam  he  established  periodical  concerts, 
and  produced  his  symphony  entitled  'The 
Adventures  of  Telemachus. '  From  Amsterdam 
he  went  to  Paris,  where  his  opera,  *  La  Muette,' 
was  performed,  and  about  1790-91  he  came  to 
Loudon,  where  he  received  sufficient  encourage- 
ment to  induce  him  to  make  it  his  ]>ermanent 
home.  His  com  j  positions  became  very  popular 
in  England,  particularly  a  symphony  entitled 
•The  Battle.*  On  June  1,  1791,  he  gave  a 
benefit  concert  at  the  Hanover  Square  Rooms, 
at  which  he  figured  both  as  violinist  and  coin- 
poser  ;  he  was  assisted  by  Signor  Pacchierotti, 
Madame  Mara,  Lord  Mornington,  and  Monsieur 
Dahmer  (vide  Morning  Chronicle,  June  1 ,  1791). 
The  following  year  he  gave  a  series  of  subscrip- 
tion concerts  at  Willis's  Rooms,  and  at  these 
he  both  played  solos  and  led  the  orchestra. 
Emanuele  Barbells  is  said  to  have  taught 
Ruimondi  the  violin,  but  whether  this  be  fact 
or  no,  we  may  infer  from  Dr.  Buraey's  remark 
(History  of  Music,  vol.  iii.),  'The  sweet  tone 
and  polished  style  of  a  Raimondi,'  that  this 
artist's  technique  was  of  the  theu  greatlj'  ad- 
mired Tartini  school.  Raimondi's 
compositions  include  two  8) 
the  'Telemachus'  above  mentioued,  a  number 
of  quartets  for  two  violins,  viola,  and  violon- 
cello, two  sets  of  six  trios  for  two  violins  and 
violoncello,  and  some  sonatas  for  two  violins, 
violin  and  violoncello,  and  violin  and  viola.— 
Dr.  Bumey,  History  of  Music  ;  Park  (\V.  T.% 
Musical  Memoirs;  Fetis,  Bioy.  desMus. ;  Eitner, 
Quellen  •  Lexikon  ;  The  Gentleman's  Magazine, 
Jan.  1813  ;  The  Times,  May  14,  1800.    e.  h-a. 

RAIMONDI,  Pietko,  was  born  at  Rome  of 
poor  parents  Dec.  20,  1786.  At  an  early  age 
he  {Missed  six  years  in  the  Conservatorio  of  the 
Piota  do'  Turchini  at  Naples,  and  after  many 
wanderings,  mostly  on  foot — from  Naples  to 
Rome,  from  Rome  to  Florence,  from  Florence  to 
Genoa — and  many  years,  he  at  leugth  found  un 
opportunity  of  coming  before  the  public  with  an 
opera  entitled  'Le  Bizzarrie  d'Amore,'  which  was 
performed  at  Genoa  in  1807.  After  three  year- 
there,  each  producing  its  opera,  he  passed  a 
twelvemonth  at  Florence,  and  brought  out  two 
more.  The  next  twenty-five  years  were  spent 
lietween  Rome,  Milan,  Naples,  and  Sicily,  and 
each  year  had  its  full  complement  of  operas  and 
ballets.  In  1824  he  became  director  of  the 
royal  theatres  at  Naples,  a  position  which  he 
retained  till  1832.  In  that  year  the  brilliant 
success  of  his  opera  butTa, '  II  Ventaglio'  (Naples, 
1831),  procured  him  the  post  of  Professor  of 
Composition  in  the  Conservatorio  at  Palermo. 
Here  he  was  much  esteemed,  and  trained  several 
I  promising  pupils.  In  December  1852,  he  was 
I  called  upon  to  succeed  Basili  as  Maestro  di 
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Cappella  at  St  Peter's  ;  a  post  for  which,  if 
knowledge,  experience,  and  ceaseless  labour  of 
production  in  all  departments  of  his  art  could 
qualify  him,  he  waa  amply  fitted.  Shortly 
before  this,  in  1848,  he  had  after  four  years 
of  tod  completed  three  oratorios,  'Potiphar,' 
'Pharaoh,'  and  'Jacob,'  which  were  not  only 
designed  to  be  performed  in  the  usual  manner, 
but  to  be  played  all  three  in  combination  as 
one  work,  uuder  the  name  of  'Joseph.'  On 
August  7,  1852,  the  new  Maestro  brought  out 
this  stupendous  work  at  the  Teatro  Argentina. 
The  success  of  the  three  single  oratorios  was 
moderate,  but  when  they  wore  united  on  the 
following  day — the  three  orchestras  and  the 
three  troupes  forming  an  ensemble  of  nearly  400 
musicians— the  excitement  and  applause  of  the 
spectators  knew  no  bounds,  and  so  great  Mas 
his  emotion  that  Raimondi  fainted  away.  He 
•lid  not  long  survive  this  triumph,  but  died  at 
Rome,  Oct.  30,  1853. 

The  list  of  his  works  is  astonishing,  and 
embraces  62  operas  ;  21  grand  ballets,  composed 
for  San  Carlo  between  1812  and  1828;  8 
oratorios ;  4  masses  with  full  orchestra ;  2 
ditto  with  2  choirs  a  cappella  ;  2  requiems 
with  full  orchestra  ;  1  ditto  for  8  and  16  voices ; 
a  Credo  for  16  voices ;  the  whole  Book  of  Psalms, 
for  4,  5,  6,  7,  and  8  voices  ;  many  Te  Deuma, 
Stabata,  Misereres,  Tantum  ergoa,  psalms,  and 
litanies  ;  two  books  of  90  partimenti,  each  on 
a  separate  bass,  with  three  different  accompani- 
ments ;  a  collection  of  figured  basses  with  fugued 
accompaniments  as  a  school  of  accompaniment ; 
4  fugues  for  4  voices,  each  independent  but 
cajiable  of  being  united  and  sung  together  as  a 
quadruple  fugue  in  16  parts  ;  6  fugues  for  4 
voices  cai>able  of  combination  into  1  fugue  for 
24  voices  ;  a  fugue  for  16  choirs  ;  16  fugues  for 
4  voices  ;  24  fugues  for  4,  5,  6,  7,  and  8  voices, 
of  which  4  and  5  separate  fugues  will  combine 
into  one.  A  fugue  in  64  parts,  for  16  four-part 
choirs,  is  said  to  exist.  Besides  the  above  feat 
with  the  three  oratorios  he  composed  an  opera 
seria  and  an  opera  buffa  which  went  equally 
well  separately  and  in  combination.  Such 
stupendous  labours  are,  as  Fetis  remarked, 
enough  to  give  the  reader  the  headache  :  what 
must  they  have  done  to  the  persevering  artist 
who  accomplished  them  ?  But  they  also  give 
one  the  heartache  at  the  thought  of  their  utter 
futility.  Raimondi  s  compositions,  with  all  their 
ingenuity,  belong  to  a  past  age,  and  we  may 
safely  say  that  they  will  never  be  revived,  o. 

RAINFORTH,  Elizabeth,  born  Nov.  23, 
1814,  studied  singing  under  George  Perry  and 
T.  Cooke,  and  acting  under  Mrs.  Davison,  the 
eminent  comedian.  After  having  gained  experi- 
ence at  minor  concerts,  she  apj>eared  upon  the 
stage  at  the  8t  James's  Theatre,  Oct.  27,  1836, 
w  M&ndane,  in  Arne's  '  Artaxerxes, '  with  com- 
plete success.  She  performed  there  for  the 
remainder  of  the  season,  and  then  removed  to 
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the  English  Opera- House.  Subsequently  to 
her  public  apjwarance  she  took  lessons  from 
Crivelli.  In  1837  she  sang  in  oratorio  at  the 
Sacred  Harmonic  Society,  and  continued  to  do 
so  for  several  years.  She  made  her  first  appear- 
ance at  the  Philharmonic,  March  18,  1839. 
In  1840  she  sang  at  the  Antient  Concerts,  and 
in  1843  at  the  Birmingham  Festival.  After 
performing  at  Covent  Harden  from  1838  to 
1843  she  transferred  her  services  to  Drury  Lane, 
where  she  made  a  great  hit  by  her  jierformance 
of  Arline,  in  Balfe's  '  Bohemian  Girl,'  on  its 
production,  Nov.  27,  1843.  In  the  previous 
year  she  had  a  most  successful  season  in  Dublin, 
and  repeated  her  visits  to  Ireland  in  1844  and 
1849.  She  was  engaged  as  prima  donna  at  the 
Worcester  Festival  of  1845.  She  continued  to 
perform  in  the  metropolis  until  about  1852, 
when  she  removed  to  Edinburgh,  where  she 
remained  until  about  1856.  She  then  retired, 
and  in  1858  went  to  live  at  Old  Windsor,  snd 
taught  music  in  the  neighbourhood  until  her 
complete  retirement  in  March  1871,  when  she 
removed  to  her  father's  at  Bristol.  Her  voice 
was  a  high  soprano,  even  and  sweet  in  quality, 
but  deficient  in  power,  and  she  possessed  great 
judgment  and  much  dramatic  feeling.  Although 
her  limited  power  prevented  her  from  becoming 
a  great  singer,  her  attainments  were  such  as 
enabled  her  to  fill  the  first  place  with  credit  to 
herself,  and  satisfaction  to  herauditors.  Shedied 
at  Redland,  Bristol,  Sept.  22,  1877.     w.  h.  h. 

RALLENTANDO,  RITARDANDO,  RITEN- 
ENTE,  RITENUTO— «  Becoming  slow  again,' 
♦Slackening,'  '  Holding  lack,'  'Held  back.' 
The  first  two  of  these  words  are  used  quite 
indifferently  to  express  a  gradual  diminution  of 
the  rate  of  speed  in  a  conqiosition,  and  although 
the  last  is  commonly  used  in  exactly  the  same 
way,  it  seems  originally  and  in  a  strict  sense  to 
have  meaut  a  uniform  rate  of  slower  time,  so 
that  the  whole  passage  marked  ritenuto  would 
be  taken  at  the  same  time,  while  each  bar  and 
each  phrase  in  a  passage  marked  roJUntando 
would  be  a  little  slower  than  the  one  before  it. 
That  there  exists  a  difference  in  their  uses  is 
conclusively  proved  by  a  passage  in  the  Quartet 
op.  131  of  Beethoven,  where  in  the  7th  move- 
ment (allegro)  a  phrase  of  three  recurring 
minims,  which  is  repeated  in  all  five  times,  has 
the  direction  *  Espressivo,  poco  ritenuto '  for  its 
first  three  appearances,  which  are  seftarated  by 
two  bars  a  tempo,  and  for  the  last  two  times 
has  ritardando,  which  at  length  leads  into  the 
real  a  Umpo,  of  which  the  former  separating 
fragments  were  but  a  presage.  This  is  one  of 
the  very  rare  instances  of  the  use  of  the  word 
ritenuto  by  Beethoven.  The  conclusion  from  it 
is  confirmed  by  a  passage  in  Chopiu's  Rondo, 
op.  16,  consisting  of  the  four  bare  which  im- 
mediately precede  the  entry  of  the  second 
subject.  Here  the  first  two  bars  consist  of  a 
fragment  of  a  preceding  figure  which  is  repeated, 
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so  that  both  these  bars  are  exactly  the  same  ; 
the  lust  two  bars,  however,  havealittle  chromatic 
cadence  leading  into  the  second  subject.  The 
direction  over  the  lirst  two  bars  is 4  i>oco  ritennto,' 
and  over  the  last  two  '  rallentando,'  by  which 
we  may  be  quite  sure  that  the  oompoaer  intended 
the  repeated  fragment  to  be  played  at  the  same 
speed  in  each  bar,  and  the  chromatic  cadence 
to  be  slackened  gradually. 

Ritenente  is  used  by  Beethoven  in  the  PF. 
Sonata,  op.  110,  about  the  middle  of  the  first 
movement,  and  again  in  the  Sonata,  op.  Ill, 
in  the  first  movement,  in  the  seventh  and  fif- 
teenth bars  from  tho  beginning  of  the  Allegro 
con  brio.  It  would  seem  that  tho  same  effect 
is  intended  as  if  '  ritenuto'  were  employed  ;  in 
each  case,  the  words  1  meno  mosso 1  might  have 
been  used.  Beethoven  prefers  Ritardando  to 
Rallentando,  which  latter  is  common  only  in  his 
earlier  works.  M. 

RAMANN,  Lisa,  musical  writer  and  edu- 
cationist, was  bom  at  Mainstockheim,  near 
Kitzingen,  in  Bavaria,  June  24,  1833.  Her 
turn  for  music  and  her  determination  to  succeed 
were  evident  from  a  very  early  age.  It  was 
not,  however,  till  her  seventeenth  year  that  she 
had  any  instruction  in  music.  At  that  time 
her  parents  removed  to  Leipzig,  and  from  1850 
to  1853  she  there  enjoyed  the  advantage  of 
pianoforte  lessons  from  the  wife  of  Dr.  F. 
Brendel,  herself  formerly  a  scholar  of  Field's. 
From  this  period  she  adopted  the  career  of  a 
teacher  of  music,  and  studied  assiduously, 
though  without  help,  for  that  end.  After  a 
jteriod  of  activity  in  America,  she  ojiened  (in 
1858)  an  institute  in  Gliickstadt  (Holstein)  for 
the  social  training  of  music-mistresses,  and 
maintained  it  till  186.r>,  in  which  year  she 
founded  a  more  important  establishment,  the 
Music  School  at  Nuremberg,  in  conjunction  with 
Frau  Ida  Volkmann  of  Tilsit,  and  assisted  by 
a  staff  of  superior  teachers,  under  Frl.  Kamann's 
own  sui>erintendeuce.  The  school  was  trans- 
ferred to  Aug.  (iullerich  in  1S90,  when  Frl. 
Kamann  moved  to  Munich.  With  a  view  to 
the  special  object  of  her  life  she  has  published 
two  works  —  Die  Musik  al*  (Itijntstitnd  drr 
Erzithnny  (Leipzig :  Merseburger,  1868),  and 
Ally?  nit  ins  Krzith-  und  l/nlcrruhtsdihrr  der 
Juycnd  (Leipzig:  II.  Schmidt,  18(39  ;  '2nd  eel. 
1873),  which  were  both  received  with  favour 
by  the  German  press.  From  18»50  she  was  musical 
correspondent  of  the  Hamburg  Jn/irtsztiten. 
A  volume  of  her  essiys  contributed  to  that 
paj>er  has  been  collected  and  published,  under 
the  title  of  Ans  der  Gegenwart  (Nuremberg: 
Schmid,  1808).  In  the  early  part  of  1880  she 
published  a  study  of  Liszt's  4  Christ  us  '  (Leipzig, 
Kahnt).  and  later  in  the  year  the  lirst  volume 
of  a  Lift  of  Liszt,  completed  in  two  volumes  in 
1 894  (Leipzig,  Breitkopf).  The  first  portion  was 
translated  by  Mrs.  S.  H.  Eddy,  Chicago,  and 
by  Miss  £.  Cowdery,  and  published  in  two  vols. 


in  1882.  This  is  an  important  work.  It 
suffers  somewhat  from  over -enthusiasm,  but 
it  is  done  with  great  care,  minuteness,  and 
intelligence,  and  obviously  profited  largely  by 
direct  information  from  Liszt  himself.  She 
also  edited  Liszt's  writings  (1880-83,  in  six 
volumes).    Her  cousin, 

Bruno  Ramans,  was  born  April  17,  1832, 
at  Krfurt,  and  was  brought  up  to  commerce, 
but  his  desire  and  talent  for  music  were  so 
strong,  that  in  1857  or  1868  he  succeeded  in 
getting  rid  of  his  business  and  put  himself  under 
Dr.  F.  Brendel  and  Riedel,  for  regular  instruc- 
tion. He  then  for  five  years  studied  under 
Hauptmann  at  Leipzig,  and  was  a  teacher  and 
com)K)serat  Dresden  from  1867  until  his  death, 
March  13,  1897.  His  works  are  numerous, 
but  they  consist  almost  entirely  of  songs  for 
one  or  more  voices,  and  of  small  and  more  or 
less  sentimental  pieces  for  the  pianoforte.  He 
also  wrote  |K>etry,  and  some  dramatic  pieces.  «. 

RAMEAU,  J kan  Philippe,  eminent  com- 
poser, and  writer  on  the  theory  of  music,  born 
at  Dijon,  Oct.  23,  1683,1  in  the  house  now 
No.  5  Rue  St.  Michel.  His  father,2  Jean,  was 
a  musician,  and  organist  of  Dijon  cathedral,  in 
easy  circumstances.  He  intended  Jean  Philipj*, 
tho  eldest  of  his  three  sons,  to  lie  a  magistrate, 
but  his  strong  vocation  for  music  and  obstinacy 
of  character  frustrated  these  views.  According 
to  his  biographers  he  played  the  harpsichord  at 
seven,  and  read  at  sight  any  piece  of  music  put 
before  him  :  music  indeed  absorbed  him  to  such 
an  extent  when  at  the  Jesuit  College  that  he 
neglected  his  classical  studies,  and  was  alto- 
gether so  refractory  that  his  parents  were 
requested  to  remove  him.  Henceforth  he  never 
opened  a  book,  unless  it  were  a  musical  treatise. 
He  quickly  mastered  the  harpischord,  and 
studied  the  organ  and  violin  with  success,  but 
there  was  no  master  in  Dijon  ca]»able  of  teaching 
him  to  write  music,  and  he  was  left  to  discover 
for  himself  the  laws  of  harmony  and  composition. 

At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  fell  in  love  with  a 
young  widow  in  the  neighbourhood,  who  in- 
directly did  him  good  service,  since  the  shame 
which  he  felt  at  the  bad  selling  of  his  letters 
drove  him  to  write  correctly.  To  break  off 
this  acquaintance  his  father  sent  him,  in  1701, 
to  Italy,  where,  however,  he  did  not  remain 
long,  a  mistake  which,  in  after  life,  he  regretted. 
He  liked  Milan,  and  indeed  the  attractions  of 
so  great  a  centre  of  music  must  have  been  great  ; 
but  for  some  unknown  reason  he  soon  left  with 
a  theatrical  manager  whom  he  accompanied  as 
first  violin  to  Marseilles,  Lyons,  Nimes,  Mont- 
pellier,  and  other  places  in  the  south  of  France. 
How  long  the  tour  lasted  it  is  impossible  to 
ascertain,  as  no  letters  belonging  to  this  period 
are  to  be  found.     From  his  «  Premier  Livre  de 

>  [The  ilntf  •>(  Mrth  i«  Ukrn  fn»m  ibt  cotnpoaar'a  monument  at 
I>iJ«n  :  tho  tint  edition  of  tbia  DicUunary  glvea  the  mora  uaual 
d»t*.  St|»t.  23. 

»  Hi*  inuthtt  ■  name  »a*  CUudlnc  DewaiUn&ourt. 
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pieces  de  clavecin  '  (Paris,  1706)  wo  learn  that 
he  was  then  living  in  Paris,  at  a  wig-maker*s 
in  the  Vieille  Rue  du  Temple,  as  Haydn  did  at 
Keller's,  though  without  the  disastrous  results 
which  followed  that  connection.    Meantime  he 
was  organist  of  the  Jesuit  convent  in  the  Rue 
St  Jacques,  and  of  the  chapel  of  the  Peres  de  la 
Merci.    No  particulars,  however,  of  the  length 
of  his  stay  in  Paris  are  known,  nor  how  he 
occupied  the  interval  between  this  first  visit 
and  his  return  about  1717.    In  that  year  a 
'•oiu petition  took  place  for  the  ]>ost  of  organist 
of  the  church  of  St.  Paul,  and  Rameau  was 
Among  the  candidates.    Maichand,  then  at  the 
head  of  the  organists  in  Paris,  was  naturally 
oue  of  the  examiners  ;  and  either  from  fear 
of  being  outshone  by  one  whom  lie  had  formerly 
]«utronised,  or  for  some  other  reason,  he  used 
hb  whole  influence  iu  favour  of  Daquin,  who 
obtained  the  post.    Mortified  at  the  unjust 
preference  thus  shown  to  a  man  iu  all  points 
his  inferior,  Rameau  again  left  Paris  for  Lille, 
and  became  for  a  short  time  organist  of  St. 
Etienne.    Thence   he  went  to  Clermont  in 
Auvergne,  where  his  brother  Claude  1  resigned 
the  post  of  organist  of  the  cathedral  in  his 
favour.    In  this  secluded  mountain  town,  with 
a  harsh  climate  predis|>osiug  to  indoor  life,  he 
had  plenty  of  time  for  thought  and  study.  The 
defects  of  his  education  drove  him  to  find  out 
everything  for  himself.    From  the  works  of 
Descartes,  Mersenne,  Zarliuo,  aud  Kircher  he 
gained  some  general  knowledge  of  the  science 
of  sound,  and  taking  the  equal  division  of  the 
nionochord  as  the  startingqioiut  of  his  system 
of  harmony,  soon  conceived  the  jwssibility  of 
placing  the  theory  of  music  on  a  sound  basis. 
Henceforth  he  devoted  all  his  energies  to  drawing 
uphis  Treatise  on  Harmony  licduceit  to  its  Natural 
Principles,  and  as  soon  as  that  important  work 
was  finished  he  determined  to  go  to  Paris  and 
publish  it.     His  engagement  with  the  chapter 
of  Clermont  had,  however,  several  years  to  run, 
and  there  was  great  opposition  to  his  leaving, 
owing  to  the  popularity  of  his  improvisations 
on  the  organ,  in  which  his  theoretical  studies, 
far  from  hampering  his  ideas,  seemed  to  give 
them  greater  freshness  and  fertility. 

Once  free  he  started  immediately  for  Paris, 
and  brought  out  his  Traite  de  I Harmonic 
(Ballard,  1722,  4to,  432  pp.).*  The  work  did 
not  at  first  attract  much  attention  among  French 
musicians,  ami  yet,  as  Fetis  observes,  it  laid 
the  foundation  for  a  philosophical  science  of 
harmony.  Rameau 's  style  is  prolix  and  obscure, 
often  calculated  rather  to  repel  than  attract  the 

1  CUode  Ratnmn.  a  man  of  indomitable  will  *n<l  capriclouj 
"  a  clever  orranUt,  lived  *unre**lvely  at  Dijon.  Lyotii, 
"lernmnt,  Orlraiu.  MtraabtirR.  and  Autan.    Hit  Mm 
tftMkeota.  a  rifted  mualctan.  butadtwlpated  man.  In  admirably 
rayed  by  Diderot  In  hla  .Veerw  4r  Ranwan.    He  pitblWhed  In 
«  prarm  In  fltf  canti*"  railed  tjt  Kamtide,  followed  In  the  name 
fnr  by  La  muw/I<  RnnUIA*.  a  parody  by  hi*  achoolfellow  Jacques 
Caantto.    He  U  mentioned  by  Mercier  In  hla  Tableau  dt  faru. 
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reader,  and  the  very  boldness  and  novelty  of 
his  theories  excited  surprise  aud  provoked 
criticism.  His  discovery  of  the  law  of  inversion 
in  chords  was  a  stroke  of  genius,  and  led  to 
very  imjiortant  results,  although  in  founding 
his  system  of  harmony  on  the  sounds  of  the 
common  chord,  with  the  addition  of  thirds 
above  or  thirds  below,  he  put  both  himself  and 
others  on  a  wrong  track.  In  the  application 
of  his  principle  to  all  the  chords  he  found 
himself  compelled  to  give  up  all  idea  of  tonality, 
since,  on  the  principles  of  tonality  he  could 
not  make  the  thirds  for  the  discords  fall  on 
the  notes  that  his  system  required.  Fetis 
justly  accuses  him  of  having  abandoned  the 
tonal  successions  and  resolutions  prescribed  in 
the  old  treatises  on  harmony,  accompaniment, 
and  conq>o8ition,  and  the  rules  for  connecting 
the  chords  based  on  the  ear,  for  a  fixed  order 
of  generation,  attractive  from  its  apjtarent 
regularity,  but  with  the  s-erious  inconvenience 
of  leaviug  each  chord  disconnected  from  the 
rest. 

Having  rejected  the  received  rules  for  the 
succession  and  resolution  of  chords  which  were 
contrary  to  his  system,  Rameau  perceived  the 
necessity  of  formulating  new  ones,  and  drew 
up  a  method  for  composing  a  fundamental  bass 
for  every  sjtecies  of  music.  The  principles  he 
laid  down  for  forming  a  bass  dilferent  from  the 
real  bass  of  the  music,  and  for  verifying  the 
right  use  of  the  chords,  are  arbitrary,  insufficient 
in  a  large  number  of  cases,  and,  as  regards 
many  of  the  successions,  contrary  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  ear.  Finally,  he  did  not  j»erceive 
that  by  using  the  chord  of  the  6-5-3  l>oth  as 
a  fundamental  chord  aud  an  inversion  he 
destroyed  his  whole  system,  as  in  the  former 
case  it  is  impossible  to  derive  it  from  the  third 
above  or  below.3  After  more  study,  however, 
jwticularly  on  the  subject  of  harmonics,  Rameau 
gave  up  many  of  his  earlier  notions,  and  corrected 
some  of  his  most  essential  mistakes.  The 
development  aud  modification  of  his  ideas  may 
be  seen  by  consulting  his  works,  of  which  the 
following  is  a  list  -.—Xouveau  systemc  de  musique 
thtorique  .  .  .  pour  servir  d' Introduction  an 
traiti  d' Harmonic  (1726,  4to) ;  itineration 
harmoniquc,  etc.  (1737,  8vo)  ;  Di-monst ration  du 
prineipe  de  FhmrmanU  (1750,  8vo) ;  Nlauwttn 
ri  flexions  stir  la  demonstration  du  prineipe  de 
I'lutnnonie  (1 752,  8vo) ;  Extrait  d'une  reponse  de 
M.  Rameau  a  M.  Enter  sur  V  idadiW  des  octaves, 
etc.  (1753,  8vo)— all  published  in  Paris.  To 
these  sjiecifie  works,  all  dealing  with  the  science 
of  harmony,  should  be  added  the  Dissertation 
sur  les  difircntcs  methodes  d'accompagncment 
pour  le  darrein  on  pour  I'orgue  (Paris,  Roivin, 
1732,  4to),  and  some  articles  which  appeared 
in  the  Mercure  dc  Fmnce,  and  in  the  Mimoires 
de  Trivoux. 

>  PetU  ha*  explained,  detailed,  and  refuted  Rameau  *  lyitem  In 
hi*  H^uiue  d*  rautoire  dt  CBamonte.  which  ha*  been  uaed  by 
the  writer,  and  to  which  be  r*fer»  hi*  reader* 
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The  mere  titles  of  these  works  are  a  proof 
of  the  research  and  invention  which  Rameau 
brought  to  bear  on  the  theory  of  music  ;  but 
what  was  most  remarkable  in  his  case  is  that 
he  succeeded  in  lines  which  are  generally 
opposed  to  each  other,  and  throughout  life 
occupied  the  first  rank  not  only  as  a  theorist, 
but  as  a  player  and  composer.  Just  when 
his  Traitd  de  V Harmonic  was  beginning  to 
attract  attention  he  arranged  to  make  music 
for  the  little  pieces  which  his  fellow-countryman, 
\  \  is  Piron,  was  writing  for  the  Theatre  de  la 
Foire,  and  accordingly,  on  Feb.  3,  1723,  they 
produced  '  L'Endriaguo,'  in  three  acts,  with 
dances,  divertissements,  and  grand  airs,  as 
stated  in  the  title.  In  Jan.  1724  he  obtained 
the  privilege  of  publishing  his  cantatas,  and 
various  instrumental  com|>06itions,  amongst 
others  his  *  Pieces  de  clavecin,  avec  une  Methode 
pour  la  mecanique  des  doigts,'  etc.,  republished 
as  4  Pieces  de  Clavocin,  avec  une  table  pour  les 
agrcments'1  (Paris,  1731  and  1736,  obloug 
folio). 

As  the  favourite  music-master  among  ladies 
of  rank,  and  organist  of  the  church  of  Ste.  Croix 
de  la  Bretonnerie,  Rameau's  position  and  pros- 
pects now  warranted  his  taking  a  wife,  and  on 
Feb.  25,  1726,  he  was  united  to  Marie  Louise 
Mangot,  a  good  musician,  with  a  pretty  voice. 
The  disparity  of  their  ages  was  considerable, 
the  bride  being  only  eighteen,  but  her  loving 
and  gentle  disposition  made  the  marriage  a 
very  happy  one. 

A  few  days  later,  on  Feb.  29,  Rameau  pro- 
duced at  the  Theatre  de  la  Foire,  a  one-act  piece 
called  4  L'Enroloment  d'Arlequin,'  followed  in 
the  autumn  by  4  Le  faux  Prodigue,'  two  acts, 
both  written  by  Piron.  Such  small  comic  pieces 
as  these  were  obviously  composed,  by  a  man  of 
his  age  and  attainments  (he  was  now  forty-two), 
solely  with  the  view  of  gaining  access  to  a  stage 
of  higher  rank,  but  there  was  no  hoj>e  of  admis- 
sion to  the  theatre  of  tho  Academie  without  a 
good  libretto,  and  this  it  was  as  difficult  for  a 
beginner  to  obtain  then  as  it  is  now.  There  is 
a  remarkable  letter,  still  extant,  from  Rameau 
to  Houdar  de  Lamotte,  dated  Oct.  1727,  asking 
him  for  a  lyric  tragedy,  and  assuring  him  that 
he  was  no  novice,  but  one  who  had  mastered 
the  4  art  of  concealing  his  art,'  The  blind  poet 
refused  his  request,  but  aid  came  from  another 
quarter.  La  Popeliniere,  the  fermkr  general, 
musician,  i>oet,  and  artist,  whose  houses  in  Paris 
and  at  Patsy  were  frequented  by  the  most 
celebrated  artists  French  and  foreign,  had  chosen 
Rameau  as  his  clavecinist  and  conductor  of  the 
music  at  his  fetes,  and  before  long  placed  at  his 
disposal  the  organ  in  his  chapel,  his  orchestra, 
and  his  theatre.  He  did  more,  for  through  his 
influence  Rameau  obtained  from  Voltaire  the 
lyric  tragedy  of  4  Samson,'  which  he  promptly 

I  BothF 
hi*  thu  a < 


set  to  music,  though  the  performance  was  pro- 
hibited on  the  eve  of  its  representation  at  the 
Academie — an  exceptional  stroke  of  ill-fortune. 
[On  the  history  of  this  work,  see  Hugues  Imbert's 
Symphonic  (1891),  and  for  a  resume  of  the  facta, 
see  Musical  Times,  1898,  p.  379  If.]  At  last  the 
Abbe  Pellegrin  agreed  to  furnish  him  with  an 
ojwra  in  five  acts,  4Hippolyte  et  Aricie,'  founded 
on  Racine's  4Phedre.'  He  compelled  Rameau 
to  sign  a  bill  for  500  livres  aa  security  in  case 
the  opera  failed,  but  showed  more  sagacity  and 
more  heart  than  might  have  been  expected 
from  one 

Qui  dinait  de  l'aotel  et  aoupait  du  theatre, 
Le  matin  catholique  et  lc  toir  idolatre, 

for  ho  was  so  delighted  with  the  music  on  its 
first  performance  at  La  Popeliniere 's,  that  he 
tore  up  the  bill  at  the  end  of  the  first  act.  The 
world  in  general  was  less  enthusiastic,  and  after 
having  overcome  the  ill-will  or  stupidity  of 
the  performers,  Rameau  had  to  encounter  the 
astonishment  of  the  crowd,  the  prejudicea  of 
routine,  and  the  jealousy  of  his  brother  artists. 
Campra  alone  recognised  his  genius,  and  it  is  to 
his  honour  that  when  questioned  by  the  Prince  do 
Conti  on  the  subject,  he  replied,  4  There  is  stuff 
enough  in  Hippolytc  et  Aricie  for  ten  operas  ; 
this  man  will  eclipse  us  all.' 

Tho  opera  was  produced  at  the  Academie  on 
Oct.  1,  1733.  Rameau  was  then  turned  fifty 
years  of  age,  and  the  outcry  with  which  his 
work  was  greeted  suggested  to  him  that  be  had 
possibly  mistaken  his  career;  for  a  time  he  con 
tern  plated  retiring  from  the  theatre,  but  was 
reassured  by  seeing  his  hearers  gradually  accus- 
toming themselves  to  the  novelties  which  at 
first  shocked  them.  The  success  of  4  Les  Indes 
galantes'  (August  23,  1735),  of  4  Castor  et 
Pollux,'  his  masterpiece  (Oct.  24,  1737),  and  of 
4  Les  Fetes  d'Hebe'  (May  21,  1739),  however, 
neither  disarmed  his  critics,  nor  prevented 
Rousseau  from  making  himself  the  mouthpiece 
of  those  who  cried  up  Lully  at  the  expense  of 
the  new  composer.  But  Rameau  was  too  well 
aware  of  the  cost  of  success  to  be  hurt  by 
epigrams,  especially  when  he  found  that  he  could 
count  both  on  the  applause  of  the  multitude, 
and  the  genuine  appreciation  of  the  more  en- 
lightened. 

His  industry  was  immense,  as  the  following 
list  of  his  operas  and  ballets  produced  at  the 
Academic  in  twenty  years  will  show : — 


Dardanua.  five  acta  and  pro- 1    Plate*.  I 
lo»ue  M*  t.  19. 1739>  (Feb.  4.  ]74*l. 

Ijea  F<  tr»  d*  Polymnie.  three      NaU,  three  acta 
act.  and  prolofoe  t«)ct  12.  1745).  1 1  April  22.  1749). 

Le  Tempi*  de  la  Ololre,  Fete.  Zorwaatre,  Are  acta  (Dec.  S. 
In  three  acta  and  prologue  (Nov.  1749i. 

27.  174.M.  I    La  Ouirlanda.  on  lea  Fleunt  en- 

Zata,  four  acta  and  prologue  chanteea.  ona  act  iSept.  21.  1751  i. 

(Feb.  29.  17481.  Acanthr  et  Ccphla*.  three  acta 

I'yKitialion,  one  act  lAug.  27.  (Not.  18.  1781). 

174H|.  L»,  Burprtaea  de  1' Amour,  three 

Le,  Fete,  de  l-Hrnien  et  de  act.  (Jnly  12.  1757). 

rAiumir.  three  acta  and  prologue      I*.  PnUdina,  three  acta  < FrK 

i  March  15.  1747).  12.  1700). 

Besides  these,  Rameau  found  time  to  write 
divertisseraenta  for  4  Lea  Courses  de  Tempe,'  a 
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Pastoral  (Theatre  Francis,  August  1734),  and 
'  La  Rose '  (Theatre  de  la  Foire,  March  1 744)» 
both  by  Piron.  From  1740  to  1745  the  director 
of  the  Opera  gave  him  no  employment,  and  in 
this  interval  he  published  his  'Nouvelles  Suites 
de  Pieces  de  clavecin 1  and  his  *  Pieces  de  clavecin 
en  concerts  avec  un  violon  ou  une  flute'  (1741), 
remarkable  compositions  which  have  been  re- 
printed by  Mme.  Farrenc  ('  Le  Tresor  des 
Pianistes')  and  M.  Poisot.  He  also  accepted 
the  post  of  conductor  of  the  Op^ra-Comique,  of 
which  Monnet1  was  manager,  probably  in  the 
hope  of  attracting  public  attention,  and  forcing 
the  management  of  the  Acadi'm  i>  to  alter  their 
treatment  of  him.  Finally  he  composed  for 
the  Court  '  Lysis  et  DtHie,'  '  Daphnis  et  Egle,' 
'  Les  Sybarites  '  (Oct.  and  Nov.  1753);  4  La 
Naiasance  d'Osiris, '  and  1  Anacreon  '  (Oct.  1754), 
all  given  at  Fontainebleau.  Some  years  pre- 
viously, on  the  occasion  of  the  marriage  of  the 
Dauphin  with  the  Infanta,  he  had  composed  '  La 
Princesse  de  Navarre'  to  a  libretto  of  Voltaire's 
(three  acts  and  prologue,  performed  with  great 
splendour  at  Versailles,  Feb.  23,  1745).  This 
was  the  most  successful  of  all  his  operas  de 
eirconstanee,  and  the  authors  adapted  from  it 
'Les  Fetes  de  Ramire,'  a  one-act  opera-ballet, 
also  performed  at  Versailles  (Dec.  22,  1745). 

In  estimating  Rameau's  merits  we  cannot  in 
justice  compare  him  with  the  great  Italian  and 
German  masters  of  the  day,  whose  names  and 
works  were  then  equally  unknown  in  France  ; 
we  must  measure  him  with  contemporary  French 
composers  for  the  stage.  These  writers  had  no 
idea  of  art  beyond  attempting  a  servile  copy 
of  Lully,  with  overtures,  recitatives,  vocal  pieces, 
and  ballet  airs,  all  cast  in  one  stereotyjied  form. 
Rameau  made  use  of  such  a  variety  of  means  as 
not  only  attracted  the  attention  of  his  hearers, 
but  retained  it.  For  the  placid  and  monotonous 
harmonies  of  the  day,  the  trite  modulation, 
insignificant  accompaniments,  and  stereotyped 
ritornelles,  he  substituted  new  forms,  varied 
and  piquant  rhythms,  ingenious  harmonies, 
bold  modulations,  and  a  richer  and  more  effective 
orchestration.  He  even  ventured  on  enharmonic 
changes,  and  instead  of  the  time-honoured 
accompaniments  with  the  strings  in  five  parts, 
and  flutes  and  oboes  in  two,  and  with  tuttis  in 
which  the  wind  simply  doubled  the  strings,  he 
gave  each  instrument  a  distinct  part  of  its  own, 
and  thus  imparted  life  and  colour  to  the  whole. 
Without  interrupting  the  other  instruments,  he 
introduced  interesting  and  unexpected  passages 
on  the  flutes,  oboes,  and  bassoons,  and  thus 
oj<ened  a  path  which  has  been  followed  up 
with  ever -increasing  success.  He  also  gave 
importance  to  the  orchestral  pieces,  introducing 
his  operas  with  a  well -constructed  overture, 
instead  of  the  meagre  introduction  of  the  ]>eriod, 
iu  which  the  same  phrases  were  repeated  ad 

'       Mom»f»  HupfJimrnt  au  Koman  romkpu.  p.  81.    TbU  fact 


nauseam.  Nor  did  he  neglect  the  chorus  ;  he 
developed  it,  added  greatly  to  its  musical 
interest,  and  introduced  the  syllabic  style  with 
considerable  effect.  Lastly,  his  ballet- music 
was  so  new  in  its  rhythms,  and  so  fresh  and 
pleasing  iu  melody,  that  it  was  at  once  adopted 
and  eopicd  in  the  theatres  of  Italy  and  Germany. 

We  have  said  enough  to  prove  that  Rameau 
was  a  composer  of  real  invention  and  originality. 
His  declamation  was  not  always  so  just  as  that 
of  Lully  ;  his  airs  have  not  the  same  grace, 
and  are  occasionally  marred  by  eccentricity  ami 
harshness,  and  disfigured  by  roulades  in  doubt- 
ful taste  ;  but  when  inspired  by  his  subject 
Rameau  found  appropriate  expression  for  all 
sentiments,  whether  simple  or  jwthetic,  pas- 
sionate, dramatic,  or  heroic.  His  best  operas 
contain  beauties  which  defy  the  caprices  of 
fashion,  and  will  command  the  res|»ect  of  true 
artists  for  all  time. 

But  if  his  music  was  so  good,  how  is  it  that 
it  never  attained  the  same  popularity  as  that 
of  Lully  ?  In  the  first  place,  he  took  the  wrong 
line  on  a  most  imtmrtant  point ;  and  in  the 
second,  he  was  less  favoured  by  circumstances 
than  his  predecessor.  It  was  his  doctrine,  that 
for  a  musician  of  genius  all  subjects  are  equally 
good,  and  hence  he  contented  himself  with  un- 
interesting fables  written  in  wretched  style, 
instead  of  taking  pains,  as  Lully  did,  to  secure 
pieces  constructed  with  skill  and  well  versified. 
He  used  to  say  that  he  could  set  the  Gazette 
de  Hollande  to  music.  Thus  he  damaged  his 
own  fame,  for  a  French  audience  w  ill  not  listen 
even  to  good  music  unless  it  is  founded  on  an 
interesting  drama. 

Much  as  Rameau  would  have  gained  by  the 
co-operation  of  another  Quinault,  instead  of 
having  to  employ  Cahusac,  there  was  another 
reason  for  the  greater  popularity  of  Lully. 
Under  Louis  XIV.  the  king's  patronage  was 
quite  sufficient  to  ensure  the  success  of  an  artist ; 
but  after  the  Regency,  under  Louis  XV.,  other 
authorities  asserted  themselves,  especially  the 
'  philosophes.'  Rameau  had  first  to  encounter 
the  vehement  opposition  of  the  Lullists  ;  this 
he  had  succeeded  in  overcoming,  when  a  company 
of  Italian  singers  arrived  in  Paris,  and  at  once 
obtained  the  attention  of  the  public,  and  the 
suptwrt  of  a  powerful  party.  The  partisans  of 
French  music  rallied  round  Rameau,  and  the 
two  factions  carried  on  what  is  known  as  the 
'Guerre  des  Bouffons,'  but  when  the  struggle 
was  over,  Rameau  j>erceivcd  that  his  victory 
was  only  an  ephemeral  one,  and  that  his  works 
would  not  maintain  their  position  in  the 
repertoire  of  the  Academie  beyond  a  few  years. 
With  a  frankness  very  touching  in  a  man  of 
his  gifts,  he  said  one  evening  to  the  Abbe 
Arnaud,  who  had  lately  arrived  in  Paris,  1  If  I 
were  twenty  years  younger  I  would  go  to  Italy, 
and  take  Pergolesi  for  my  model,  abandon 
something  of  my  harmony,  and  devote  myself 
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to  attaining  truth  of  declamation,  which  should 
be  the  sole  guide  of  musicians.  But  after  sixty 
one  cannot  change  ;  experience  points  plainly 
enough  the  best  course,  but  the  mind  refuses 
to  obey.'  No  critic  could  have  stated  the 
truth  more  plainly.  Not  having  heard  Italian 
music  in  his  youth,  Rameau  never  attained  to 
the  skill  in  writing  for  the  voice  that  he  might 
have  done  ;  and  he  is  in  consequence  only  the 
first  French  musician  of  his  time,  instead  of  taking 
his  rank  among  the  great  composers  of  European 
fame.  But  for  this,  he  might  have  effected 
that  revolution  in  dramatic  music  which  Gluck 
accomplished  some  years  later. 

But  even  as  it  was,  his  life's  work  is  one  of 
which  any  man  might  have  been  proud  ;  and  in 
old  age  he  enjoyed  privileges  accorded  only  to 
talent  of  the  first  rank.  The  directors  of  the 
Op^ra  decreed  him  a  pension  ;  his  appearance 
in  his  box  was  the  signal  for  a  general  burst  of 
applause,  and  at  the  last  jwrformance  of  4  Dar- 
dauus'  (Nov.  9,  1760)  he  received  a  perfect 
ovation  from  the  audience.  At  Djjon  the 
Academic  elected  him  a  member  in  1761,  and 
the  authorities  exempted  himself  and  his  family 
for  ever  from  the  municipal  taxes.  The  king 
had  named  him  composer  of  his  chamber  music 
in  1745  ;  his  jwitent  of  nobility  was  registered, 
and  he  was  on  the  point  of  receiving  the  order 
of  St.  Michel,  when,  already  suffering  from  the 
infirmities  of  age.  he  took  typhoid  fever,  and 
died  Sept.  12,  1764.  All  France  mourned  for 
him  ;  Paris  gave  him  a  magnificent  funeral,  and 
in  many  other  towns  funeral  services  were  held 
in  his  honour.  Such  marks  of  esteem  are  ac- 
corded only  to  the  monarchs  of  art 

Having  spoken  of  Rameau  as  a  theorist  and 
composer,  we  will  now  say  a  word  about  him 
as  a  man.  If  we  are  to  believe  Grimm  and 
Diderot,  he  was  hard,  churlish,  and  cruel, 
avaricious  to  a  degree,  and  the  most  ferocious 
of  egotists.  The  evidence  of  these  writers  is, 
however,  suspicious  ;  both  disliked  French  music, 
and  Didprot,  as  the  friend  and  collaborateur  of 
d'Alembert,  would  naturally  be  opposed  to  the 
man  who  had  had  the  audacity  to  declare  war 
against  the  Encyclopdists.1  It  is  right  to  say 
that,  though  he  drew  a  vigorous  and  scathing 
portrait  of  the  composer,  he  did  not  publish  it.2 
As  to  the  charge  of  avarice,  Rameau  may  have 
been  fond  of  money,  but  he  supported  his  sister 
Catherine  3  during  an  illness  of  many  years,  and 
assisted  more  than  one  of  his  brother  artists— 

1  Rameau  wa»  mkr«l  to  correct  the  art  It-leu  on  mntir  for  the  Knep- 
Hni^.Ue,  but  the  MSS.  were  IMt  nubiulttrd  to  him.  Ue  publnhed 
in  cunnequrtire  :  Err<-ur%  mr  In  m..,-vur  </<i»i*  T  /'nz-yr/o/jA/i*  IJ785I  ; 
guile  del  Krrtur:  ctr.  UT36.I  ;  lltpmue  dt  M.  Knmrnu  d  U.V.  1** 
tditrun  dt  fM*U piioji^l ic  mr  Irur  ArrrtUfmcnt  |l"8"i  ;  jX/rr  iU 
M.  4  ' '  ■  ■  d  -V.  Itntntttu,  mnrrrnnnt  fe  erf*  *t»norr,  arrc  /a 
ripnmr  (U  .1/.  /»u»i«iu  (undated,  hut  ap|<arrntly  17BBI— all  printed 
In  rNrin. 

'  We  refer  to  Dlderot'n  violent  mtire  on  the  moral*  and  philo- 
sophic tendeuciea  of  the  lsth  century,  entitled  t*  .Vrerii  tit  Rnm-nu.. 
It  1*  a  curious  fact  truit  thle  brilliantly  written  dialogue  wm  only 
known  in  France  through  a  re-tratialatkoii  of  tiuethe  *  Ocunin 
vemlon.  The  nt»t  French  edition,  by  8aur,  appeared  In  Parla  only 
In  1S2I. 

»  A  good  player  on  the  han«lchord  ;  .he  lived  In  Uljon.  and  died 
then.  1702. 


such  aa  Dauvergne,  and  the  organist  BalbAtre. 
He  was  a  vehement  controversialist,  and  those 
whom  he  had  offended  would  naturally  say  hard 
things  of  him.  Tall,  and  thin  almost  to 
emaciation,  his  sharply  marked  features  indi- 
cated great  strength  of  character,  while  his  eyes 
burned  with  the  fire  of  genius.  There  was  a  de- 
cided resemblance  between  him  and  Voltaire,  and 
{Miinters  have  often  placed  their  likenesses  side 
by  side.  Amongst  the  best  portraits  of  Rameau 
may  be  specified  those  of  Benoist  (after  Restout), 
Caflieri,  Masquelicr,  and  Carmontelle  (full 
length).  In  the  tine  oil-painting  by  Chardin  in 
the  Museum  of  Dijon,  he  is  represented  seated, 
with  his  fingers  on  the  strings  of  his  violin, 
the  instrument  he  generally  used  in  composing. 
The  bust  which  stood  in  ihe/uyer  of  the  Oj^ra 
was  destroyed  when  the  theatre  was  burnt  down 
in  1781  ;  that  in  the  library  of  the  Conserva- 
toire is  by  Destreez  (1865).  A  bronze  statue 
by  Guillaume  was  erected  at  Dijon  iu  1880. 
The  fine  medal  of  him  given  to  the  winners  of 
the  grand  prix  de  Rome  was  engraved  by 
Gatteaux. 

There  are  many  biographies  of  Rameau  ;  the 
most  valuable  arc,  among  the  older,  Chabanon's 
Elogc  (1  764)  ;  Marets  Eloge  historique  (1766)  ; 
and  the  very  curious  details  contained  in  De 
Croix's  L'Ami  des  Arts  (1776);  among  the 
more  modern,  the  notices  of  Adolphe  Adam, 
Fetis,  Poisot(1864),  Nisard  (1867),  and  Pougin 
(1876). 

Rameau  had  one  son  and  two  daughters, 
none  of  them  musicians.  He  left  in  MS.  four 
cantatas,  three  motets  with  chorus,  and  frag- 
ments of  an  opera  '  Roland,'  all  which  are  now 
in  the  Bibliothcque  Nationale.  None  of  his 
organ  pieces  have  survived  ;  and  some  cantatas, 
mentioned  by  the  earlier  biographers,  besides 
two  lyric  tragedies  *  Abaris'  and  '  Linus,'  and  a 
comic  opera,  1  Le  Procureur  dupey  are  lost ;  but 
they  would  have  added  nothing  to  his  fame. 

Some  of  his  harpsichord  pieces  have  been 
published  in  the  '  Tresor  des  Pianistes '  ;  in  the 
'  Alte  Klaviermusik '  of  Pauer  (Ser.  2,  pt.  5) 
and  of  Roitzsch  ;  also  in  Pauer's  1  Alte  Meister,' 
and  in  the  '  Perles  Musicales '  (51,  52).  A  new- 
edition,  with  a  preface  by  Saint-Saens,  appeared 
in  Paris  in  1 905.  o.  c. 

RAMONDON,  Lewis,  presumably  a  French- 
man, and  at  first  a  singer  in  the  pre-Handelian 
Italian  operas.  He  appeared  in  'Arsinoe,' 
1705  ;  in  'Camilla,'  1706  ;  and  4  Pyrrhus  and 
Demetrius,'  1709.  He  sometimes  took  Leve- 
ridge's  parts  in  these  operas,  but  about  1711 
he  ceased  to  be  a  public  singer,  and  turned  his 
talents  to  comjKwition.  He  brought  out  the 
series  called  '  The  Lady's  Entertainment '  in 
1709,  1710.  1711,  and  1738.  He  arranged 
for  the  har|»sichord  the  song-tunes  in  *  Camilla,' 
using,  perhaps  for  the  first  time  in  music-nota- 
tion for  this  instrument,  a  five  instead  of  a  six- 
line  stave,  and  giving  as  the  reason — '  that  the 
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lessons  being  placed  on  five  lines  renders  them 
proper  for  a  violin  and  a  base.'  His  vocal 
compositions  were  in  high  favour,  and  half  a 
dozen  or  so  maybe  seen  in  Walsh's  'Merry 
Musician,  or  a  Cure  for  the  Spleen,'  vol.  I, 
1716;  others  are  on  the  single  song  sheet  of 
the  period.  A  tune  of  his,  *  All  you  that  must 
take  a  leap  in  the  dark,'  attained  some  degree 
of  popularity  by  being  sung  by  Macheath  in 
the  •Beggar's  Opera.'  It  is  probable  that  he 
died  about  1720,  as  his  name  does  not  appear 
to  occur  on  any  fresh  work  after  that  date  ; 
but  biographical  details  regarding  him  are 
lacking.  F.  K. 

RAMSEY,  Robert,  was  organist  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  from  1628  to  1644  in- 
clusive, and  4  Magiuter  Choristarum '  from  1637 
to  1644  inclusive  ;  but  whether  before  or  after 
those  dates  is  not  certain  in  either  case.  He 
took  the  degree  of  Mns.B.  at  Cambridge  in 
1616,  and  was  required  to  comi>ose  a  'Cauti- 
cum '  to  be  performed  at  St.  Mary's  Church. 
A  Morning  and  Evening  Service  in  F  by  him 
is  contained  in  the  Tudway  Collection  (Harl. 
MS.  7340)  and  in  the  Ely  Library,  where,  and 
at  Peterhouse  College,  Cambridge,  there  are 
also  two  anthems  of  his.  Add.  MS.  11,608  in 
the  British  Museum  contains  a  setting  by  him 
of  the  dialogue  between  Saul,  the  witch,  and 
Samuel — 'In  guiltie  night,'  which  was  after- 
wards set  by  Purcell.  Tudway  miscalls  him 
John.  A  madrigal  by  him  is  in  the  British 
Museum,  and  a  'commencement  song  '  a  8  was 
sold  at  Warren's  sale  in  1881.  o. 

RAXDALL,  John,  Mus.D.,  born  1715,  was 
a  chorister  of  the  Chajicl  Royal  under  Bernard 
Gates.  He  was  one  of  the  boys  who  shared 
in  the  representation  of  Handel's  '  Esther  '  at 
Gates's  house,  Feb.  23,  1732,  he  himself  taking 
the  part  of  Esther.  He  graduated  as  Mus.B. 
at  Cambridge  in  1744,  his  exercise  being  an 
anthem.  In  1743  he  was  appointed  organist 
of  King's  College,  and  on  the  death  of  Dr. 
Greene  in  1755  was  elected  Professor  of  Music 
at  Cambridge.  In  1756  he  proceeded  Mus.D. 
He  composed  the  music  for  Cray's  Ode  for  the 
Installation  of  the  Duke  of  Grafton  as  Chan- 
cellor of  the  University  in  1768,  and  some 
church  music.  He  was  organist  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege in  1 77 7.  He  died  at  Cambridge,  March  1 8, 
1799.  His  name  is  preserved  in  England  by 
his  two  Double  Chants.  w.  II.  R. 

RAXDALL,  P.,  a  London  music-seller  and 
publisher,  who  had  a  shop  at  the  «ign  of  '  Ye 
Viol  and  Lute,'  at  Paul's  Grave,  without  Temple 
Bar,  in  1707,  and  for  some  years  later.  He 
may  have  been  related,  by  marriage,  to  John 
Walsh,  senior,  the  great  music -publisher  of 
this  period.  Before  1710  he  was  a  i«irtner 
with  Walsh,  and  had  abandoned  his  own  place 
of  business  for  Walsh's  address  in  Katherine 
Street,  Strand.  His  name,  in  conjunction  with 
WaUh's,  appears  on  many  imprints  of  Walsh's 


publications.  Later  issues  of  these  publica- 
tions have  Randall's  name  erased,  and  before 
1720  his  name  entirely  disappears  from  them. 

Randall,  William,  is  presumed  to  be  a 
son  of  the  preceding  P.  Randall.  At  the  death 
of  John  Walsh,  junior,  Jan.  15,  1766,  William 
Randall  succeeded  to  the  extensive  business  in 
Catherine  Street,  and  shortly  afterwards  was 
for  a  couple  of  years  or  less  in  partnership 
with  a  |>erson  named  Abell.  Raudall  &  Abell 
issued  in  large  folio  in  1768  what  is  practically 
the  first  complete  edition  of  the  '  Messiah,'  as 
well  as  some  minor  issues.  Randall  was  in 
business  alone  in  1771,  and  besides  reprinting 
the  Walsh  publications,  he  published  many 
interesting  works.  Oue  of  these  was  a  reissue 
in  1771  of  Morley's  Plaint  and  Easie  Intro- 
duction. Collections  of  Vauxhall  or  other 
songs  came  forth,  country  dances,  and  the 
like.  William  Randall  died  about  1780,  and 
his  widow,  Elizabeth,  carried  on  the  business 
until  it  was  taken  over,  about  1783,  by  Messrs. 
Wright  k  Wilkinson,  who  made  a  great  busi- 
ness almost  solely  by  reprinting  Handel's  works 
from  the  original  plates.  f.  k. 

RAXDEGGER,  Alberto,  composer,  con- 
ductor, and  singing-master,  was  born  at  Trieste, 
April  13,  1832.  He  began  the  study  of  music 
at  the  age  of  thirteen,  under  Lafont  for  the  PF., 
and  L.  Ricci  for  composition,  soon  began  to 
write,  and  by  the  year  1852  was  known  as  the 
composer  of  several  masses  and  smaller  pieces 
of  Church  music,  and  of  two  ballets — 1  La 
Fidanzata  di  Castellamare '  and  '  La  Sposa 
d'  Api>eiizello,'  both  produced  at  the  Tcatro 
grande  of  his  native  town.  In  the  latter  year 
he  joined  three  other  of  Ricci's  pupils  in  the 
composition  of  a  buffo  o|>era  to  a  libretto  by 
Gaetano  Rossi,  entitled  '  II  Lazzarone,'  which 
had  much  success,  first  at  the  Teatro  Mauroner 
at  Trieste,  and  then  elsewhere.  In  the  next  two 
years  he  was  occupied  as  musical  director  of 
theatres  at  Fiurne,  Zara,  Sinigaglia,  Brescia, 
and  Venice.  In  the  winter  of  1864  he  brought 
out  a  tragic  opera  in  four  acts,  called  '  Bianca 
Capello,'  at  the  chief  theatre  of  Brescia.  At 
this  time  he  was  induced  to  come  to  London. 
He  gradually  took  a  high  position  there,  and 
has  become  widely  known  as  a  teacher  of  sing- 
ing, conductor,  and  composer,  and  an  enthusi- 
astic lover  of  good  music  of  whatever  school  or 
country.  He  has  resided  in  England  ever  since, 
and  is  one  of  the  most  prominent  musical  figures 
in  the  metropolis.  In  1864  he  produced  at  the 
Theatre  Royal,  Leeds,  'The  Rival  Beauties,*  a 
comic  operetta  in  two  acts,  which  lias  had  much 
success  in  London  and  many  other  places.  In 
1868  he  became  Professor  of  Singing  at  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Music,  and  has  since  been 
made  an  honorary  member  and  director  of  that 
institution  and  a  member  of  the  Committee  of 
Management.  He  is  a  Professor  of  Singing  at 
the  Royal  College  of  Music,  and  is  on  the  Board 
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of  Professors.  In  the  autumn  of  1857  he  con-  j 
ducted  a  series  of  Italian  operas  at  St.  James's 
Theatre,  and  in  1879-85  the  Carl  Rosa  Com- 
pany. [He  conducted  grand  opera  under  Harris's 
management  at  Drury  Lane  and  Covent  Garden 
in  1887-98.  He  conducted  the  Queen's  Hall 
Choral  Society  in  1895-97,  but  his  most  im- 
portant position  of  this  kind  was  the  conductor- 
ship  of  the  Norwich  Festival,  which  he  held 
with  great  success  from  1881  to  1905  inclusive.] 

Mr.  Randegger's  published  works  are  numer- 
ous and  irn{K>rtant.  They  comprise  a  dramatic 
cantata  (words  by  Mme.  Rudersdorff),  entitled 
1  Fridolin,' comjK>sed  for  the  Birmingham  Festi- 
val, and  produced  there  with  great  success, 
August  28,  1873;  two  soprano  scenas — 'Medea,' 
sung  by  Mme.  RudersdorfT  at  the  Gewandhaus, 
Leipzig,  in  1869,  and  'Saffo,'  sung  by  Mme. 
Lemmens  at  the  British  Orchestral  Society, 
March  31,  1875  ;  the  150th  Psalm,  for  soprano 
solo,  chorus,  orchestra,  and  organ,  for  the  Boston 
Festival,  1872  ;  Funeral  Anthem  for  the  death 
of  the  Prince  Consort,  twice  performed  in 
London  ;  a  sccna,  'The  Prayer  of  Nature,'  sung 
by  Edward  Lloyd  at  a  Philharmonic  concert  in 
1887  ;  and  a  large  number  of  songs  and  con- 
certed vocal  music  for  voice  and  orchestra  or 
PF.  He  is  also  the  author  of  the  Primer  of 
Singing  in  Novel  lo's  series.  As  a  teacher  of 
singing,  Mr.  Randegger  has  a  large  number  of 
pupils  now  before  the  English  public  as  popular 
singers.  (See  the  Musical  Timet  for  1899,  p. 
653  tf.)  o. 

RANDHARTINGER,  Benedict,  an  Aus- 
trian  musician,  memorable  for  his  connection 
with  Schubert.  He  was  born  nt  Ruprechtshofen, 
in  Lower  Austria,  July  27,  1802  ;  at  ten  years 
old  came  to  the  Convict  school  at  Vienna,  and 
was  then  a  pupil  of  Salieri's.  He  afterwards 
studied  for  the  law,  and  for  ten  years  was  Secre- 
tary to  Count  Szechenyi,  an  olficial  about  the 
Court.  But  he  forsook  this  lino  of  life  for 
music  ;  in  1832  entered  the  Court  Chapel  as  a 
tenor  singer;  in  184  4  became  Vice-Court-Cajwll- 
mcister,  and  in  1862,  after  Assmaycr's  death, 
entered  on  the  full  enjoyment  of  that  dignity. 
His  compositions  are  more  than  600  in  number, 
comprising  an  oj»era,  '  Konig  Enzio' ;  20  masses ; 
60  motets  ;  symphonies  ;  quartets,  etc.  :  400 
songs,  76  4 -part  songs,  etc.  Of  all  these, 
124,  chiefly  songs,  are  published  ;  also  a  vol. 
of  Greek  national  songs,  ami  a  vol.  of  Greek 
liturgies.  His  acquaintance  with  Sehul>ert 
probably  began  at  the  Convict,  and  at  Salieri's; 
though  as  he  was  Schubert's  junior  by  five  years, 
they  can  have  been  there  together  only  for  a 
short  time  ;  but  there  are  many  slight  traces  of 
the  existence  of  a  close  friendship  between  them. 
He  was  present,  for  example,  at  the  first  trial 
of  tho  D  minor  String  Quartet  (Jan.  29.  1826), 
and  ho  was  one  of  the  very  few  friends  who 
visited  Schubert  in  the  terrible  loneliness  of  his 
la 't  illness.    But  for  Randhartinger  it  is  almost 


certain  that  Schubert's  'Schbne  Mullerin'  would 
never  have  existed.  He  was  called  out  of  his 
room  while  Schubert  was  paying  him  a  visit, 
and  on  his  return  found  that  his  friend  had 
disappeared  with  a  volume  of  W.  Midler's 
poems  which  he  had  accidentally  looked  into 
while  waiting,  and  had  been  so  much  interested 
in  as  to  carry  off".  On  his  going  the  next  day 
to  reclaim  the  book,  Schubert  presented  him 
with  some  of  the  now  well-known  songs,  which 
he  had  composed  during  the  night  This  was 
in  1 823.  It  is  surely  enough  to  entitle  Rand- 
hartinger to  a  perpetual  memory. 

He  had  a  brother  Josef,  of  whom  nothing 
is  known  beyond  this— that  he  was  probably 
one  of  the  immediate  entourage  of  Beethoven's 
coffin  at  the  funeral.  He,  Lachner,  and 
Schubert  are  said  to  have  gone  together  as 
torch-bearers  (Kreissle  von  Hellborn's  Schubert, 
p.  266).  o. 

RANDLES,  Elizabeth,  an  extraordinary 
infant  musical  prodigy  and  performer  on  the 
pianoforte.  She  was  born  at  Wrexham,  August 
1,  1800,  and  played  in  public  before  she  was 
fully  two  years  of  age.  Her  father,  a  blind 
harper  and  organist  of  Wrexham,  of  some  degree 
of  local  fame  (1760-1820),  placed  her  under 
John  Parry  the  harper,  and  afterwards  took 
her  on  tour  to  London,  where  she  attracted 
much  attention,  and  was  made  a  pet  of  by  the 
Royal  family.  A  second  visit  to  London  was 
undertaken  in  1808,  and  a  concert  for  her 
benefit  given  in  the  Hanover  Square  rooms. 
At  this  Madame  Catalani  and  other  singers 
and  instrumentalists  gave  their  gratuitous  ser- 
vices, Sir  George  Smart  conducting.  She  settled 
in  Liverpool  as  a  music  teacher  about  1818, 
and  died  there  in  1 829.  F.  K. 

RANELAGH  HOUSE  AND  GARDEN8 
were  situated  on  tho  bank  of  the  Thames, 
eastward  of  Chelsea  Hospital.  They  were 
erected  and  laid  out  about  1690  by  Richard 
Jones,  Viscount  (afterwards  Earl  of)  Ranelagh, 
who  resided  there  until  his  death  in  1712.  In 
1733  the  property  was  sold  in  lots,  and  eventu- 
ally the  house  and  jiart  of  the  gardens  came 
into  the  hands  of  a  number  of  persons  who 
converted  them  into  a  place  of  public  entertain- 
ment. In  1741  they  commenced  the  erection 
of  a  spacious  Rotunda  (185  feet  external,  and 
150  feet  internal  diameter),  with  four  entrances 
through  porticos.  Surrounding  it  was  an 
arcade,  and  over  that  a  covered  gallery,  above 
which  were  the  windows,  sixty  in  number.  In 
the  centre  of  the  interior  and  supporting  the 
roof  was  a  square  erection  containing  the 
orchestra,  as  well  as  fireplaces  of  peculiar 
construction  for  warming  the  building  in 
winter.  Forty-seven  boxes,  each  to  contain 
eight  persons,  were  placed  round  the  building, 
and  in  these  the  company  partook  of  tea  and 
coffee.  In  the  garden  was  a  Chinese  building, 
and  a  canal  upon  which  the  visitors  were 
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rowed  about  in  boats.  Ranelagh  was  opened 
with  a  public  breakfast,  April  5,  1742.  The 
admission  was  2s.  including  breakfast.  On 
May  24  following  it  was  opened  for  evening 
concerts ;  Beard  was  the  principal  singer, 
Festing  the  loader,  and  the  choruses  were 
chiefly  from  oratorios.  Twice  a  week  ridottos 
were  given,  the  tickets  for  which  were  £1 :  Is. 
each,  including  supper.  Masquerades  were 
shortly  afterwards  introduced,  and  the  place 
soon  became  the  favourite  resort  of  the  world 
of  fashion.  Ranelagh  was  afterwards  opened 
about  the  end  of  February  for  breakfasts,  and 
on  Easter  Monday  for  the  evening  entertain- 
ments. On  April  10,  1746,  a  new  organ  by 
Bytield  was  opened  at  a  public  morning  rehearsal 
of  the  music  for  the  season,  and  Parry,  the 
celebrated  Welsh  harper,  appeared.  In  1749, 
in  honour  of  the  Peace  of  Aix-la-Chapclle,  an 
entertainment  called  '  A  Jubilee  Masquerade 
in  the  Venetian  manner,'  was  given,  of  which 
Horace  Walpole,  in  a  letter  to  Sir  Horace 
Mann,  dated  May  3,  1749,  gives  a  lively 
description. 

This  proved  so  attractive  that  it  was  repeated 
several  times  in  that  and  succeeding  years, 
until  the  suppression  of  such  entertainments  in 
1755.  In  1751  morning  concerts  were  given 
twice  a  week,  Signora  Frasi  and  Beard  being 
the  singers.  At  that  date  it  had  lost  none  of 
its  charm.  *  You  cannot  conceive, '  says  Mrs. 
Ellison,  in  Fielding's  Amelia,  'what  a  sweet 
elegant  delicious  place  it  is.  Paradise  itself 
can  hardly  be  equal  to  it.'  In  1754  an 
entertainment  of  singing,  recitation,  etc,  was 
given  under  the  name  of  *  Comns's  Court,' 
which  was  very  successful.  In  1755  a  pastoral, 
the  words  from  Shakespeare,  the  music  by  Arne, 
was  produced  ;  Beard  and  Miss  Young  were  the 
singers  ;  Handel's  1  L'Allegro  ed  II  Pensieroso  ' 
was  introduced  on  Beard's  benefit  night,  and 
Stanley  was  the  organist.  In  1759  Bonncll 
Thornton's  burlesque  Ode  on  St.  Cecilia's  Day 
was  performed  with  great  success.  In  1762 
Tendncci  was  the  principal  male  singer.  In 
1764  a  new  orchestra  was  erected  in  one  of  the 
porticos  of  the  Rotunda,  the  original  one  being 
found  inconvenient  from  its  height.  On  June 
29,  1764,  Mozart,  then  eight  years  old,  per- 
formed on  the  harpsichord  and  organ  several 
pieces  of  his  own  composition  for  the  benefit  of 
a  charity.  In  1770  Bumey  was  the  organist. 
Fireworks  were  occasionally  exhibited,  when  the 
price  of  admission  was  raised  to  5s.  In  1777 
the  fashionable  world  played  one  of  its  strange, 
unreasoning  freaks  at  Ranelagh.  Waljtole 
wrote  on  June  18  : — 4  It  is  the  fashion  now  to 
go  to  Ranelagh  two  hours  after  it  is  over.  You 
may  not  believe  this,  but  it  is  literal.  The 
music  ends  at  ten,  the  company  go  at  twelve.' 
This  practice  caused  the  concert  to  be  commenced 
at  a  lat^r  hour  than  before.  In  1790  a  repre- 
sentation of  Mount  Etna  in  eruption,  with  the 


Cyclops  at  work  in  the  centre  of  the  mountain, 
and  the  lava  pouring  down  its  side,  was 
exhibited.  The  mountain  was  80  feet  high. 
In  1793  the  Chevalier  d'Eou  fenced  in  public 
with  a  French  professor,  and  about  the  same 
time  regattas  on  the  Thames  in  connection  with 
the  place  were  established.  In  1802  the 
Installation  Ball  of  the  Knights  of  the  Bath 
was  given  at  Ranelagh,  and  also  a  magnificent 
entertainment  by  the  Sjmnish  Ambassador. 
These  were  the  last  occurrences  of  any  import- 
ance ;  the  fortunes  of  tho  place  had  long  been 
languishing,  and  it  opened  for  the  last  time 
July  8,  1803.  On  Sept  30,  1805,  the 
proprietors  gave  directions  for  taking  down  the 
house  and  rotuuda ;  the  furniture  was  soon 
after  sold  by  auction,  and  the  buildings  re- 
moved. The  organ  was  placed  in  Tetbury 
Church,  Gloucestershire.  No  traces  of  Ranelagh 
remain  ;  the  site  now  forms  part  of  Chelsea 
Hospital  garden.  w.  u.  H. 

RANK.  A  rank  of  organ-pipes  is  one  com- 
plete series  or  set,  of  the  same  quality  of  tone 
and  kind  of  construction  from  the  largest  to 
the  smallest,  controlled  by  one  draw-stop,  acting 
on  one  slider.  If  the  combined  movement  of 
draw-stop  and  slider  admits  air  to  two  or  mora 
such  series  of  pipea,  an  organ-stop  is  said  to  be 
of  two  or  more  ranks,  as  the  case  may  be. 
Occasionally  the  twelfth  and  fifteenth,  or 
fifteenth  and  twenty-second,  are  thus  united, 
forming  a  stop  of  two  ranks  ;  but,  as  a  rule, 
only  those  stops  whose  tones  are  reinforcements 
of  some  of  the  higher  upper  -partials  of  the 
ground -tone  are  made  to  consist  of  several 
ranks,  such  as  the  Sesquialtera,  Mixture, 
Furniture,  etc.  These  stops  have  usually  from 
three  to  five  ranks  each,  reinforcing  (according 
to  their  s{>ccial  disposition)  the  ground-tone  by 
the  addition  of  its  17th,  19th,  22nd,  24th, 
26th,  29th,— that  is,  of  its  3rd,  5th,  and  8th 
in  the  third  and  fourth  octave  above.  [See 
Sesquialtera  and  Mixture.]  j.  s. 

RANSFORD,  Edwin,  baritone  vocalist,  song- 
writer, and  composer,  born  March  13,  1805,  at 
Bourton-on-the-Water,  Gloucestershire,  died  in 
Loudon,  July  11,  1876.  He  first  appeared  on 
the  stage  as  an  '  extra '  in  the  opcra-chorus  at 
the  King's  Theatre,  Haymarket,  and  was 
afterwards  engaged  in  that  of  Covent  Garden 
Theatre.  During  Charles  Kemble's  manage- 
ment of  that  theatre  he  made  his  first  appear- 
ance as  Don  Caesar  in  *  The  Castle  of  Andalusia,' 
on  May  27,  1829,  and  was  engaged  soon 
afterwards  by  Arnold  for  the  English  Opera- 
House  (now  the  Lyceum).  In  the  autumn  of 
1829,  and  in  1830,  he  was  at*  Covent  Garden. 
In  1831  he  played  leading  characters  under 
Elliston  at  the  Surrey  Theatre,  and  became 
a  general  favourite.  In  1832  he  was  with 
Joe  Grimaldi  at  Sadler's  Wells,  playing  Tom 
Truck,  in  Campbell's  nautical  drama  'The 
Battle  of  Trafalgar,'  in  which  he  made  a  great 
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hit  with  Neukomm's  song,  'The  Sea.'  At  this 
theatre  he  sustained  the  part  of  Captain 
Cannonade  in  Barnett's  opera  '  The  Pet  of  the 
Petticoats.'  He  afterwards  fulfilled  important 
engagements  at  Drury  Lane,  the  Lyceum,  and 
Covent  Garden.  At  Covent  Garden  he  played 
the  Doge  of  Venice  in  'Othello,'  March  25, 
1833,  when  Edmund  Keau  last  appeared  on  the 
stage,  and  Sir  Harry  in  '  The  School  for  Scandal ' 
on  Charles  Kemble's  last  ap|>earance  as  Charles 
Surface.  His  final  theatrical  engagement  was 
with  Macready  at  Covent  Garden  in  1837-38. 
He  wrote  the  words  of  many  songs,  his  best 
being  perhaps  '  In  the  days  when  we  went 
gipsying.'  In  later  years  his  entertainments, 
•Gipsy  Life,'  'Tales  of  the  Sea,'  and  'Songs  of 
Dibdin,'  etc.,  became  deservedly  popular.  As 
a  genial  bon  camarade  he  was  universally  liked. 
[He  was  also  a  music-seller  and  publisher,  and 
during  the  forties  and  fifties  issued  a  great 
number  of  the  popular  songs  of  the  day.  His 
shop  was  in  Charles  Street,  Soho,  but  in  1 850 
he  moved  to  461  Oxford  Street.  In  1869  he 
went  into  partnership  with  his  son,  William 
Edwin,  at  2  Princes  Street,  Cavendish  Square. 
The  son,  who  continued  the  business  after  his 
father's  death,  was  a  tenor  vocalist  of  ability. 
He  died  Sept.  21,  1890.    f.  k.]         W.  H. 

RANTZAU,  I.  Opera  in  four  acts,  text  by 
G.  Targioni-Tazzetti  and  G.  Men  i  -  ici,  music  by 
Mascagni.  Produced  at  the  Pergola.  Florence, 
Nov.  10,  1892,  and  at  Covent  Garden,  July 
7,  1893. 

RANZ  DES  VACHES  (Kuhreihcn,  Kuhrei- 
grn  ;  Appenzell  jtatois  Chuerriha),  a  strain  of  an 
irregular  description,  which  in  some  |«irts  of 
Switzerland  is  sung  or  blown  on  the  Alpine  horn 
in  June,  to  call  the  cattle  from  the  valleys  to 
the  higher  pastures.  Several  derivations  have 
been  suggested  for  the  words  ranz  and  reihen  or 
reigrn.  llnnz  has  been  translated  by  the  English 
'rant,' and  the  French  '  rondeau,'  and  has  been 
derived  from  the  Keltic  root  '  renk  '  or  'rank,' 
which  may  also  be  the  derivation  of  rrihen,  in 
which  case  both  words  would  mean  the  '  proces- 
sion or  march  of  the  cows.'  Stalder  (Schiceize- 
rise?**  ldiotilon)  thinks  that  reihen  means  *  to 
reach,'  or  '  fetch,'  while  other  authorities  say 
that  the  word  is  the  same  as  reigen  (a  dance 
accompanied  by  singing),  and  derive  ranz  from 
the  Swiss  patois  '  ranner,'  to  rejoice. 

The  Ranz  des  Vaches  are  very  numerous,  and 
diirer  both  in  music  and  words  in  the  dilferent 
cantons.  They  are  extremely  irregular  in  char- 
acter, full  of  long  cadences  and  abrupt  changes 
of  tempo.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  they  are 
seldom  strictly  in  tune,  more  particularly  when 
played  on  the  Alpine  horn,  an  instrument  in 
which,  like  the  Bauimpk,  the  note  represented 
by  F  is  really  an  extra  note  between  F  and  Fj. 
This  note  is  very  characteristic  of  the  Ranz  des 
Vaches  ;  passages  like  the  following  being  re- 
peated and  varied  almost  ad  infinitum. 


The  most  celebrated  Ranz  des  Vaches  is 
that  of  Appenzell,  a  copy  of  which  is  said  to 
have  been  sent  to  our  Oueen  Anne,  with  whom 
it  was  a  great  favourite.  The  first  work  in 
which  it  was  printed  is  Georg  Rhaw  s  Bicinut 
(Wittenberg,  1545).  It  is  also  to  be  found  in 
a  dissertation  on  Nostalgia  in  Zwiuger's  Fasci- 
culus Dissertationum  Medicarum  (Basle,  1710). 
Rousseau  printed  a  version  in  his  lHclionnaire 
de  Musiqm,  which  Laborde  arranged  for  four 
voices  in  his  Fasai  stir  la  Mtisiqiu.  It  was 
used  by  Gretry  in  his  Overture  to  *  Guillaume 
Tell,'  and  by  Adam  in  his  Method  dc  Piano  du 
Conservatoire. 1  It  has  been  also  arranged  by 
Webbe,  Weigl,  Rossini  ('  Guillaume  Tell '),  and 
Meyerbeer.  w.  b.  a. 

RAPPOLDI,  EnuAnn,  born  at  Vienna,  Feb, 
21,  1831.  He  was  placed  by  hia  father  at  an 
early  age  under  Doleachall,  and  made  his  first 
ap(>earauce  in  his  seventh  year  as  violinist, 
pianist,  and  composer.  His  talent  for  the 
pianoforte  was  so  great  as  to  induce  the  Countess 
Bandy  to  put  him  under  Mittag,  Thalberg's 
teacher.  But  the  violin  was  the  instrument  of 
his  choice,  aud  he  succeeded  in  studying  it 
under  Jansa,  who  induced  him  to  go  to  London 
in  1 850.  Here  he  made  no  recorded  appearance. 
On  his  return  to  Vienna  he  was  so  far  provided 
for  by  the  liberality  of  the  same  lady,  that  he 
Iwcame  a  pupil  of  the  Conservatorium  under 
Hellinesberger  from  1851  to  1854.  He  theu 
put  himself  under  Bbhm,  and  shortly  began 
to  travel,  and  to  be  s|K)keu  of  as  a  promising 
player.  The  first  real  step  in  his  career  was 
conducting  a  concert  of  Joachim's  at  Rotterdam 
in  1866,  where  he  had  been  con  cert  meister  since 
1861.  At  the  end  of  that  year  he  went  to 
Liibeck  as  capellmeister,  in  1867  to  Stettin  in 
the  same  capacity,  and  in  1 869  to  the  Landes- 
theater  at  Prague.  During  this  time  he  was 
working  hard  at  the  violin,  and  also  studying 
composition  with  Sechter  and  Hiller.  From  1871 
to  1877  he  was  a  colleague  of  Joachim's  at  the 
Hochschule  at  Berlin  —  where  he  proved  himself 
a  first-rate  teacher — and  a  member  of  his 
quartet  party.    In  1876  he  was  made  Royal 

'  There  <•  ■  eurtotii  analogy  Iwt  ween  Mm  above  and  the 
■trwin.  which  U  »ung  with  Infinite  variation*  In  the  an 
dUtrirt*  near  Uttidnn  to  frighten  away  the  blrtla  (run  the 
In  both  pmwmtfm  the  K  U  more  near!)  K{. 
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*  Other  e»*miile«  an«l  description*  will  be  found  In  the  following 
work*  :  —  Cappeller*  Pilatl  Mont  it  Hiitori*  llW7i ;  Stolberf'a  Aria* 
in  l)rnt fklnn.i,  ,Ur  .v  terU,  afe,  <17W'  ;  Kbel'a  ScXUtUrung  drr 
ItrhiryttiAkrr  drr  ,>■•*«•  ?  IT'.m  ,  Sifftuund  von  Warner' •  AetH 
Srhmierr  KuhrrfMen  imti;  the  article  on  Vtottl  In  the  lUraMt 
I  hilov>,*iq**  (An  B»  .  Castelnau  a  Omti  Uratlaut  tur  la  V^rxt^U 
118061;  Kdward  Jonea*  Uutirnl  CuriotiHn  (1811 !■  fferwWf  <U  AV»»u 
drt  Ynrhrttl  <le  C%anutnt  \iUionnlrt  SnlMsrt.  third  edition.  Berne, 
1»18  alwi  T*renne'«  s.tmmiutft  enw  .Srateeirer  KuArrlhm  unH  I'oUa 
it«<er*  UB19I .  Huber  t  Kerutit  <U  ftnntd«tVach»t(\SiQr,  andTobbsr'. 
A i>i*nitlUtckrT  tyrachtrhatt  f~ 
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Professor,  and  soon  after  received  a  call  to  a 
court  concertmeisterehip  at  Dresden.  This, 
however,  his  love  for  Joachim  and  for  Berlin, 
where  he  hat!  advanced  sufficiently  to  lead  the 
Quartets  alternately  with  his  chief,  induced  him 
for  a  long  time  to  hesitate  to  accept,  notwith- 
standing the  very  high  terms  offered.  At 
length,  however,  he  did  accept  it,  and  became 
(in  1877)  joint  conccrtmeister  with  Lauterbach 
at  the  Dresden  opera,  and  chief  teacher  in  the 
Conservatoriuin.     He  retired  in  1898,  after 
which  time  he  only  taught  a  few  favoured 
pupils ;  he  died  in  Dresden,  May  16,  1903. 
Though  a  virtuoso  of  the  first  rank  he  followed 
in  the  footsteps  of  Joachim  by  sacrificing  display 
to  the  finer  interpretation  of  the  music,  and 
succeeded  in  infusing  a  new  spirit  into  chamber- 
music  at  Dresden.    He  composed  symphonies, 
quartets,  sonatas,  and  songs,  some  of  which 
have  been  printed.    They  are  distinguished  for 
earnestness,  and  for  great  beauty  of  form,  and 
a  quartet  was  performed  in  Dresden  in  the 
winter  of  1878  which  aroused  quite  an  unusual 
sensation.    In  1874  Rappoldi  married  a  lady 
marly  as  distinguished  as  himself,  Laura 
Kahp.er,  who  was  born  in  Vienna,  Jan.  14, 
1853,  and  whose  acquaintance  he  made  many 
years  before  at  Prague.    Her  talent,  like  his, 
showed  itself  very  early.     On  the  nomina- 
tion of  the  Empress  Elisabeth  she  became  a 
jHipil  of  the  Conservatoriuin  at  Vienna,  under 
Dacha  and  Deasoff,  from  1866  to  1869.  After 
taking  the  first  prize,  she  made  a  touriu'e  to  the 
principal  towns  of  Germany,  ending  at  Weimar. 
There  she  studied  under  Liszt,  and  matured 
that  beauty   of   touch,    precision,    fire,  and 
intelligence,  which  have  raised  her  to  the  first 
rank  of  pianists  in  Germany,  and  which  induced 
Herr  von  Bulow — no  lenient  critic— to  praise 
h»rr  playing  of  Beethoven's  op.  106  in  the 
highest  terms.    She  w  as  the  worthy  colleague  of 
her  husband  in  the  best  concerts  of  Dresden,  g. 

RASELIUS,  Andreas,  was  born  at  Hahn- 
bach  near  Amberg  in  the  Upper  Palatinate  some 
time  between  1562  and  1564.  He  was  the  son 
of  a  Lutheran  preacher,  who  had  studied  at 
Wittenberg  under  Melanchthon,  and  whose  ori- 
ginal name,  Basel,  Melanchthon  latinised  into 
Raselius.  From  1681  to  1584  Andreas  attended 
the  then  Lutheran  University  of  Heidelberg, 
taking  his  degree  as  Magister  Artium  in  the 
latter  year.  In  the  same  year  he  was  appointed 
ran  tor  and  teacher  at  the  Gymnasium  of 
Ratisbon,  then  conducted  under  Lutheran 
auspices.  In  his  capacity  as  cantor  he  published 
in  1599  a  Musical  Instruction  book  with  the 
title  Htxachordnm  seu  Quaestivnes  M xuricac 
Praeturae  sex  capitibius  comprchensac,  which  was 
still  in  use  at  Ratisbon  in  1664.  In  1599 
appeared  his  4  Regenspurgischer  Kirchen-Contra- 
punkt,'  which  contains  Bimple  settings  a  5  of 
51  of  the  older  Lutheran  Psalm -tunes  and 
chorales.    The  full  title  describes  them  as  set 


so  that  the  congregation  may  easily  sing  the 
chorale-tune  while  the  trained  choir  provido  the 
harmonies.  The  chorale-tune  is  in  the  upper 
part,  but  the  harmonies  are  not  always  mere 
note-for-note  counter|*>int  as  in  a  modern  hymn- 
tune.  A  few  specimens  of  these  settings  aro 
given  in  Schbberlein's  Schatz.  Other  published 
works  of  Kaselius  are  'Teutsche  Spriiche  aus  den 
Sonntaglichen  Evangelia  .  .  .,'  63  German 
Motets  a  5  (Nuremberg,  1594),  and  4Neue 
Teutsche  Spriiche  auf  die  .  .  .  Fest  und 
Aposteltage  .  .  .,'  22  Motets  a  5-9,  described 
as  composed  on  the  12  Modes  of  the  Dodeca- 
chordon  (Nuremberg,  1595).  Besides  these 
published  works  there  remain  in  MS.  several 
collections  of  Latin  and  German  motets  and 
magnificats  by  Raselius.  He  is  also  known  as 
the  author  of  a  historical  work,  a  chronicle  of 
Ratisbon,  originally  written  both  in  Latin  and 
German,  of  which  only  the  German  edition 
survives.  Raselius  remained  at  Ratisbon  till 
1600,  when  he  received  a  pressing  invitation 
from  the  Elector  Palatine  Frederick  IV.  to 
return  to  Heidelberg  as  Hofcapellmeister.  This 
higher  post  of  honour  he  was  not  permitted  to 
retain  long,  as  death  carried  him  oir  on  Jan.  6, 
1602.  A  monograph  on  Raselius  by  J.  Auer  of 
Amberg  appeared  as  a  Beilage  to  Eitner's 
Montdakefle  of  1892.  J.  R.  M. 

RASOUMOWSKY,1  Andreas  Kyrillo- 
vitscii,  a  Russian  nobleman  to  whom  Beethoven 
dedicated  three  of  his  greatest  works,  and  whose 
name  will  always  survive  in  connection  with 
the  4  Rasoumowsky  Quartets '  (op.  59).  He  was 
the  son  of  Kyrill  Rasum,  a  peasant  of  Lemeschi, 
a  village  in  the  Ukraine,  who,  with  his  elder 
brother,  was  made  a  Count  (Graf)  by  the 
Empress  Elisabeth  of  Russia.  Andreas  was 
born  Oct.  22,  1752,  served  in  the  English  and 
Russian  navies,  rose  to  the  rank  of  admiral, 
and  was  Russian  umbassador  at  Venice,  Naples, 
Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  and  Vienna.  In  Eng- 
land his  name  must  have  been  familiar,  or  Foote 
would  hardly  have  introduced  it  as  he  has  in 
4  The  Liar'  (1762).  At  Vienna  he  married,  in 
1788,  Elisabeth  Countess  of  Thun,  one  of  the 
4  three  Graces,'  elder  sister  of  the  Princess  Carl 
Lichnowsky  [see  vol.  ii.  p.  728a] ;  and  on  March 

25,  1792,  had  his  audience  from  the  Emperor 
of  Austria  as  Russian  ambassador,  a  post  which 
ho  held  with  short  intervals  for  more  than 
twenty  years.  He  was  a  thorough  musician, 
an  excellent  player  of  Haydn's  quartets,  in 
which  he  took  second  violin,  not  improbably 
studying  them  under  Haydn  himself.  That, 
with  his  connection  with  Lichnowsky,  he  must 
have  known  Beethoven  is  obvious ;  but  no  direct 
trace  of  the  acquaintance  is  found  until  May 

26,  1806  (six  weeks  after  the  withdrawal  of 
4Fidelio'),  which  Beethoven — in  his  usual  poly- 
glot— has  marked  on  the  first  page  of  the 

1  R*»umnff»ky  and  RaaouuoflVky  are  forma  uaad  by  Beethoven 
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Quartet  in  F  of  op.  59,  as  the  date  on  which 
he  began  it — 1  Quartetto  angefangen  am  26ten 
May  1806.' 

In  1808  the  Count  formed  his  famous  quartet 
party — Schuppanzigh,  first  violin ;  Weiss,  viola; 
Lincke,  violoncello ;  and  he  himself  second 
violin— which  for  many  years  met  in  the  even- 
ings, and  performed,  among  other  compositions, 
Beethoven's  pieces,  'hot  from  the  fire,' under 
his  own  immediate  instructions. 

In  April  1809  appeared  the  C  minor  and 
Pastoral  Symphonies  (Nos.  5  and  6),  with  a 
dedication  (on  the  Parts)  to  Prince  Lobkowitz  and 
'son  excellence  Monsieur  le  Comte  de  Rasu- 
moflsky  '  (Breitkopf  &  Hartel).  These  dedica- 
tions doubtless  imply  that  Beethoven  was  largely 
the  recipient  of  the  Count's  bounty,  but  there 
is  no  direct  evidence  of  it,  and  there  is  a  strange 
absence  of  reference  to  the  Count  in  Beethoven's 
letters.  His  name  is  mentioned  only  once — 
July  24,  1813 — and  there  is  a  distant  allusion 
in  a  letter  of  a  much  later  date  (Nohl,  Bruft 
D.  1865,  No.  854).  In  the  autumn  of  1814 
came  the  Vienna  Congress  (Nov.  1,  1814- 
June  9,  1815),  and  as  the  Empress  of  Russia 
was  in  Vienna  at  the  time,  the  Ambassador's 
Palace  was  naturally  the  scene  of  special  festivi- 
ties. It  was  not,  however,  there  that  Beethoven 
was  presented  to  the  Empress,  but  at  the  Arch- 
duke Rodolph's.1  The  Count's  hospitalities 
were  immense,  and,  vast  as  was  his  palace,  a 
separate  wooden  annexe  had  to  be  constructed 
capable  of  dining  700  persona. 

On  June  3,  1815,  six  days  before  the  signa- 
ture of  the  final  Act  of  the  Congress,  the  Count 
was  made  Prince  (Fiirst),  and  on  the  31st  of  the 
following  December  the  dining-hall  just  men- 
tioned was  burnt  down.  The  Emperor  of  Russia 
gave  400,000  silver  roubles  (£40,000)  towards 
the  rebuilding,  but  the  misfortune  appears  to 
have  been  too  much  for  the  Prince  ;  he  soon 
after  sold  the  property,  pensioned  his  quartet, 
and  disapjK*ars  from  musical  history.  The 
■piartet  kept  together  for  many  years  after  this 
date,  Sina  playing  second  violin.  Beethoven 
mentions  them  apropos  of  the  Galitzin  Quartets 
in  the  letter  to  his  nephew  already  referred 
to,  about  1825.  a.  w.  t. 

The  three  quartets  to  which  Rasoumowsky's 
name  is  attached  form  op.  59,  and  are  in  F,  E 
minor,  and  C  respectively.  The  first  of  the 
three,  as  already  mentioned,  was  begun  May 
26,  1806,  and  the  whole  three  were  finished 
and  had  evidently  been  played  before  Feb.  27, 
1807,  the  date  of  a  letter  in  the  Allg.  mus. 
Zeilung  describing  their  characteristics.8  They 
were  published  in  January  1808  (Vienna  Bureau 
des  Arts  ;  Pesth,  Sehreyvogel),  and  the  dedi- 
cation (on  the  Parts)  begins  'Trois  Quatuors 

i  8-blndler.  t.  233  fqu«t*d  by  Thayer.  III.  521  >. 

*  They  hit  main  allude  to  In  the  number  for  M»y.l»«  more  and 
im.rr  mi.ww.ful.  and  possibly  to  be  soon  published  ;  and  then,  with 
astonishing  malretf.  follow*  '  Rberl'i  newest  composition*,  too,  are 
anticipated  with  grot  pleasure '  J 


RAUZZINI 

tres  humblement  dediees  a  son  Excellence  Mon- 
sieur le  Comte,'  etc.  Beethoven  himself  men- 
tions them  in  a  letter  to  Count  Brunswick, 
which  he  has  dated  May  11,  1806,  but  which 
Thayer  (iii.  11)  sees  reason  to  date  1807. 

The  Quartet  in  F  is  the  one  which  Bernard 
Romberg  is  said  to  have  thrown  on  the  ground 
and  trampled  upon  as  unplayable. — The  slow 
movement  is  entitled  in  the  Sketchbook  '  Einen 
Trauerweiden  oder  Akazieubaum  aufs  Crab 
meines  Bruders ' — «  A  weeping  willow  or  acacia 
tree  over  the  grave  of  my  brother.'  But  which 
brother?  August  died  in  1783,  twenty-three 
years  before,  Carl  not  till  ten  year*  after,  and 
Johann  not  till  1 848.  Carl's  marriage-contract 
had,  however,  been  signed  only  on  May  25, 1806. 
Is  it  possible  that  this  inscription  is  a  Beet- 
hoven ish  joke  on  the  occasion  ?  If  so,  he  began 
in  fun  and  ended  in  earnest  The  finale  has  a 
Russian  theme  in  D  minor  for  its  principal 
subject,  and  the  second  of  the  three  has  a  Rus- 
sian theme  in  E  major  as  the  Trio  of  its  third 
movement.  o. 

[The  tunes  are  given  in  Kbhler's  '  Album 
Russe'  as  Nos.  188  and  175  respectively  ;  and 
are  also  in  'Chants  Nationaux  Russes,'  Nos. 
13  and  45.] 

RATAPLAN,  like  Rub-a-dub,  is  an  imitative 
word  for  the  sound  of  the  drum,  as  Tan-ta-ra 
is  for  that  of  the  trumjiet,  and  Tootle-tootle 
for  the  flute.3  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  mention 
its  introduction  by  Donizetti  in  the  '  Fille  du 
Regiment,'  or  by  Meyerbeer  in  the  '  Huguenots' ; 
and  every  Londoner  is  familiar  with  it  in 
Sergeant  Bouncer's  jiart  in  Sullivan's  '  Cox  and 
Box.'  'Rataplan,  der  kleine  Tambour'  is  the 
title  of  a  Singspiel  by  Pillwitz,  which  was 
produced  at  Bremen  in  1831,  and  had  a  con- 
siderable run  both  in  North  and  South  Germany 
between  that  year  and  1 836.  o. 

RAUZZINI,  Vexanzio,  born  1747,  in  Rome, 
where  he  made  his  debut  in  1765,  captivating 
his  audience  by  his  fine  voice,  clever  acting, 
and  prepossessing  appearance.  In  1766  or  1 767 
he  was  at  Munich,  where  Burney  heard  him  in 
1772,  and  where  four  of  his  operas  were  per- 
formed. He  sang  at  various  places  during  this 
period.  In  London  he  made  his  first  appearance 
in  1774,  in  Corn's  'Alessandro  nell'  Indie.* 
[His  appearance  in  a  pasticcio  of  « Arraida '  in 
the  same  year  has  resulted  in  the  attribution 
to  him  of  an  opera  of  that  name  dated  1778, 
and  the  error  has  been  copied  into  most 
dictionaries  from  the  first  edition  of  this  work.] 
He  also  distinguished  himself  as  an  excellent 
teacher  of  singing,  Miss  Storace,  Braham,  Miss 
Poole  (afterwards  Mrs.  Dickons),  and  Incledon, 
being  among  his  pupils.  In  1778  and  1779 
he  gave  subscription  concerts  with  the  violinist 
Lamotte,  when  they  were  assisted  by  such 
eminent  artistsas  Miss  Harrop,  Signor  Rovedino, 

*  Other  form* are  PaUpataplan.  PalalalaJsn,  Btimbrrumtrambutu, 
See  the  Met ionnatrt  Encyeloptdtqu,  of  &*ch»  *  Villatte. 
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Fischer,  Cervetto,  Stamitz,  Decamp,  and  de- 
menti. He  also  gave  brilliant  concerts  in  the 
new  Assembly  Rooms  (built  1771)  at  Bath, 
where  he  took  up  his  abode  on  leaving  London. 
Here  he  invited  Haydn  and  Dr.  Burtiey  to  visit 
him,  and  the  three  spent  several  pleasant  days 
together  in  1794.  On  this  occasion  Haydn 
wrote  a  four- part  canon  (or  more  strictly  a 
round)  to  an  epitaph  on  a  favourite  dog  buried 
in  Rauzzini's  garden,  'Turk  was  a  faithful  dog 
and  not  a  man.'  (See  Turk.)  Rauzzini's 
operas  |»erfonned  in  London  were  '  Piramo  e 
Tisbe'  (March  16,  1775,  and  afterwards  in 
Vienna),  4  Le  Ali  d'Amore'  (Feb.  27,  1776); 
'Creusa  in  Delfo  (1783);  'La  Regina  di 
Golconda'  (1784);  and  4  La  Vestale'  (1787). 
'  L'  Eroe  Cinese,'  originally  given  at  Munich  in 
1771,  was  performed  in  London  in  1782. 
(These  dates  are  from  the  Public  Advertiser.) 
He  composed  string- quartets,  sonatas  for  PF., 
Italian  arias  and  duets,  and  English  songs; 
also  a  Requiem  produced  at  the  littlo  Hay  market 
Theatre  in  1801,  by  Dr.  Arnold  and  Salomon. 
He  died,  universally  regretted,  at  Bath,  April  8, 
1810.    His  brother 

Matteo,  born  in  Rome  1754,  made  his  first 
appearance  at  Munich  in  1772,  followed  his 
brother  to  England,  and  settled  in  Dublin, 
where  he  produced  an  opera,  *  II  Re  pastore,'  in 
1784.  He  had  written  '  Le  finte  Gemelli'  for 
Munich  in  1 772, and  1 L'  opera  nuova'  for  Venice 
in  1781.  He  employed  himself  in  teaching 
singing,  and  died  in  1791.  c.  f.  p. 

RAVENSCROFT,  John,  one  of  the  Tower 
Hamlets  waits,  and  violinist  at  Goodman's  Fields 
Theatre,  was  noted  for  his  skill  in  the  composi- 
tion of  hornpipes,  a  collection  of  which  he  pub- 
lished. Two  of  them  are  printed  in  Hawkins's 
History,  and  another  in  vol.  iii.  of 'The  Dancing 
Master.'  A  set  of  sonatas  for  two  violins  and 
violone  or  arch-lute,  were  printed  at  Rome  in 
1695.    He  died  about  1745.  w.  h.  H. 

RAVENSCROFT,  Thomas,  Mus.B.,  born 
in  1593,  was  a  chorister  of  St.  Paul's  under 
Edward  Pearce,  aud  graduated  at  Cambridge  in 
1607.  In  1609  he  edited  aud  published  '  Pam- 
melia.  Musickes  Miscellanie:  or  Mixed  Varietie 
of  pleasant  Roundelayes  and  delightful  Catches 
of  3,  4,5,  6,  7,  8,  9, 10  Parts  in  one  '—the  earliest 
collection  of  rounds,  catches,  and  canons  printed 
in  this  country.  A  second  impression  appeared 
in  1618.  Later  in  1609  he  put  forth  'Deutero- 
melia ;  or  the  Second  Part  of  Musick's  Melodie, 
or  melodius  Musicke  of  Pleasant  Roundelaies  ; 
K.  H.  mirth,  or  Freemen's  Songs  and  such 
delightfull  Catches '  ;  containing  the  catch, 
'  Hold  thy  peace,  thou  knave,'  sung  in  Shake- 
speare's 'Twciah  Night'  In  161 1  he  published 
■  Melismata.  Musicall  Phansies,  fitting  the 
Court.  Citie,  and  Conn  trey  Humours,  to  8,  4 
and  5  Voyces.'  In  1614  he  published  *A  Briefe 
Discourse  of  the  true  (but  neglected)  use  of 
Charact'ring  the  Degrees  by  their  Perfection,  | 


Imperfection,  and  Diminution  in  Mensurable 
Musicke  against  the  Common  Practise  and  Cus- 
tome  of  these  Times  ;  Examples  whereof  are 
exprest  in  the  Harmony  of  4  Voyces  Concerning 
the  Pleasure  of  5  vsuall  Recreations.  1.  Hunt- 
ing. 2.  Hawking.  3.  Dancing.  4.  Drinking. 
5.  Enamouring  ' — a  vain  attempt  to  resuscitate 
an  obsolete  practice.  The  musical  examples 
were  conqweed  by  Edward  Pearce,  John  Bennet, 
and  Ravenscroft  himself.  [Much  of  the  material 
is  found  in  a  MS.  in  the  Brit.  Mus.  Add.  MS. 
19,758  {Diet,  of  Nat.  Biog.).  In  1618-22  he 
was  music -master  at  Christ's  Hospital  (Mus. 
Times,  1905,  p.  580.)]  In  1621  he  published 
the  work  by  which  he  is  best  known,  'The 
Whole  Booke  of  Psalmes  :  With  the  Hymnes 
Evangelicall and  Spiritual!  Composed  into  four 
parts  by  Sundry  Authors  with  several!  Tunes  as 
have  been  and  are  usually  sung  in  England, 
Scotland,  Wales,  Germany,  Italy,  France,  and 
the  Netherlands.'  Another  edition  was  pub- 
lished  in  1633.  Four  anthems  or  motets  by 
Ravenscroft  are  among  the  MSS.  in  the  library 
of  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  [For  other  music  by 
him  see  the  Quellen- Lcxikcm.]  The  date  of  his 
death  is  not  known.  It  is  said  by  some  to 
have  been  about  1630,  and  by  others  about 
1635.  w.  it.  ii. 

RAVINA,  Jean  Henri,  a  pianoforte  com- 
jioser,  was  bom  May  20,  1818,  at  Bordeaux, 
where  his  mother  was  a  prominent  musician. 
At  the  instance  of  Rode  and  Zimmermann  the 
lad  was  admitted  to  the  Conservatoire  of  Paris 
in  1831.  His  progress  was  rapid — second  prize 
for  PF.  in  1 832  ;  first  prize  for  the  same  in 
1834  ;  first  for  harmony  and  accompaniment  in 
1835,  a  joint  professorship  of  PF.  Nov.  1835.  In 
Feb.  1837  he  left  the  Conservatoire  and  embarked 
on  the  world  as  a  virtuoso  and  teacher.  He 
resided  exclusively  at  Paris,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  journey  to  Russia  in  1853,  and  Spain 
in  1871.  He  received  thu  Legion  of  Honour  in 
1861.  His  conqiositions  are  almost  all  salon 
pieces,  many  of  them  very  popular  in  their  time, 
graceful  and  effective,  but  with  no  permanent 
qualities.  He  also  published  a  4 -hand  arrange- 
ment of  Beethoven's  nine  symphonies.  Ravina 
died  in  Paris,  Sept  30,  1906.— The  above 
sketch  is  indebted  to  M.  Pougin's  supplement 
to  F^tis.  c. 

RAWLINGS,  or  RAWLINS,  Thomas,  born 
about  1703,  was  a  pupil  of  Dr.  Pepusch,  and 
a  member  of  Handel's  orchestra  at  both  opera 
and  oratorio  performances.  On  March  14, 
1753,  ho  was  appointed  organist  of  Chelsea 
Hospital.  He  died  in  1 767.  His  son,  Robekt, 
born  in  1742,  was  a  pupil  of  his  father,  and 
afterwards  of  Barsanti.  At  seventeen  he  was 
appointed  musical  page  to  the  Duke  of  York, 
with  whom  he  travelled  on  the  continent  until 
his  death  in  1767,  when  he  returned  to  England 
and  became  a  violinist  in  the  King's  band  and 
Queen's  private  band.   He  died  in  1 8 1 4 ,  leaving 
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a  son,  Thomas  A.,  born  in  1775,  who  studied 
music  under  his  father  and  Dittenhofer.  He 
composed  some  instrumental  music  performed 
at  the  Professional  Concerts,  became  a  violinist 
at  the  Opera  and  the  best  concerts,  and  a  teacher 
of  the  pianoforte,  violin,  and  thorough-bass. 
He  composed  and  arranged  many  pieces  for  the 
pianoforte,  and  some  songs,  and  died  about  the 
middle  of  the  19th  century.  w.  h.  h. 

RAYMOND  AND  AGNES.  A  'grand 
romantic  English  Opera  in  three  acts '  ;  words 
by  E.  Fitzball,  music  by  E.  J.  Loder.  Pro- 
duced at  Manchester  in  1855,  and  at  St.  James's 
Theatre,  London,  June  11,  1859.  o. 

RE.  The  second  note  of  the  natural  scale  in 
solmisation  and  in  the  nomenclature  of  France 
and  Italy,  as  Ut  (or  Do)  is  the  first,  Mi  the 
third,  and  Fa  the  fourth — 

Ut  quean  t  laxis  riwonare  tlbris 
Min  gestorutu,  /umuli  tuorutn. 

By  the  Germans  and  English  it  is  called  D.  o. 

RE  PASTORE,  IL.  A  dramatic  cantata  to 
Metastaaio's  words  (with  compressions),  com- 
posed by  Mozart  at  Salzburg  iu  1775,  in  honour 
of  the  Archduke  Maximilian.  First  performed 
April  23,  1775.  It  contains  an  overture  and 
fourteen  numbers.  The  autograph  is  in  the 
Royal  Library  at  Berlin,  and  the  work  is  pub- 
lished in  Breitkopfs  complete  edition  as  Series 
V.  No.  10.  Aminta's  air,  'L'amero,'  with 
violin  obbligato,  is  the  number  by  which  the 
work  is  most  widely  known.  o. 

REA,  William,  born  in  London,  March  25, 
1827  ;  when  about  ten  years  old  learnt  the 
pianoforte  and  organ  from  Josiah  Pittman,  for 
whom  he  acted  as  deputy  for  several  years.  In 
about  1843  he  was  appointed  organist  to  Christ- 
church,  Watney  Street,  St.  George  s-in-the- East, 
and  at  the  same  time  studied  the  pianoforte, 
composition,  and  instrumentation  under  Stem- 
dale  Bennett,  apj>caring  as  a  pianist  at  the 
concerts  of  the  Society  of  British  Musicians  in 
1845.  On  leaving  Christchurch  he  was  appointed 
organist  to  St.  Andrew  Undershaft.  In  1849 
he  went  to  Leipzig,  where  his  masters  were 
Moscheles  and  Richter ;  he  subsequently  studied 
under  Dreyschock  at  Prague.  On  his  return 
to  England,  Mr.  Rea  gave  chamber  concert*  at 
the  Beethoven  Rooms,  and  became  (1853) 
organist  to  the  Harmonic  Union.  In  1856  he 
founded  the  London  Polyhymnian  Choir,  to 
the  training  of  which  he  devoted  much  time, 
and  with  excellent  results  ;  at  the  same  time 
he  conducted  an  amateur  orchestral  society.  In 
1858  he  was  appointed  organist  at  St.  Michael's, 
Stockwell,  and  in  1860  was  chosen  by  competi- 
tion organist  to  the  corporation  of  Newcastle- 
on-Tyne,  where  he  also  successively  filled  the 
same  post  at  three  churches  in  succession,  and 
at  the  Elswick  Road  Chapel.  At  Newcastle 
Mr.  Rea  worked  hard  to  diffuse  a  taste  for  good 
music,  though  he  met  with  leas  encouragement 


than  his  labours  and  enthusiasm  deserved. 
Besides  weekly  organ  and  pianoforte  recitals, 
he  formed  a  choir  of  eighty  voices,  which  in 
1862  was  amalgamated  with  the  existing  Sacred 
Harmonic  Society  of  Newcastle.  In  1867  he 
began  a  series  of  excellent  orchestral  concerts 
which  were  carried  on  every  season  for  nino 
years,  when  he  was  compelled  to  discontinue 
them,  owing  to  the  pecuniary  loss  which  they 
entailed.  In  1876  he  gave  two  performances 
of  'Antigone'  at  the  Theatre  Royal,  and  devoted 
much  of  his  time  to  training  his  choir  (2Q0 
voices),  the  Newcastle  Amateur  Vocal  Society, 
and  other  Societies  on  the  Tyno  and  in  Sunder- 
land, besides  giving  concerts  at  which  the  best 
artists  performed.  His  published  works  com- 
prise four  songs,  three  organ  pieces,  and  some 
anthems.  At  the  close  of  1880  he  was  splinted 
organist  of  St.  Hilda's,  8.  Shields,  in  1888  he 
resigned  the  corj>oration  appointment.  [He 
was  an  honorary  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Organists,  and  in  1 886  received  the  honorary 
degree  of  M us.  D.  from  the  University  of  Durham. 
He  comj>osed  a  '  Jubilee  Ode  '  for  the  Newcastle 
Exhibition  of  1887,  and  he  died  at  Newcastle, 
March  8,  1903.  An  account  of  his  life  and 
works  is  in  Musical  Times,  April  1903.  His 
wife,  Emma  Mary  (n/c  Woolhouse),  was  an  ac- 
complished musician,  actively  connected  with 
the  musical  life  of  Newcastle.  She  died  May  6, 
1893.    f.  K.l  w.  b.  s. 

READE,  Charles,  English  dramatist  and 
novelist  — born  June  8,  1814,  died  April  11, 
1884— claims  a  notice  in  his  cajiacity  of  expert 
connoisseur,  and  one  of  the  earliest  collectors  of 
old  violins.  He  devoted  much  time  to  the 
study  of  violin  construction,  and— as  his  sons 
put  it— acquired  '  as  keen  a  scent  for  the  habitat 
of  a  rare  violin,  as  the  truffle  dog  for  fungus 
beneath  the  roots  of  the  trees.'  He  gathered 
much  of  this  accurate  knowledge  from  one 
Henri,  a  player  and  a  maker  to  boot,  resident  in 
Soho,  with  whom  he  engaged  in  experiments  in 
varnish,  and  in  the  business  of  imputing  fiddles 
from  abroad  for  the  English  dealers.  Frequent 
visits  to  Paris,  in  the  latter  connection,  resulted 
sometimes  in  profit,  and  at  other  times  in  finan- 
cial catastrophe  ;  but  they  succeeded  in  bring- 
ing to  England  some  of  the  finest  specimens  of 
Cremona  instruments  that  are  known  to-day. 
They  were  in  Paris,  buying  a  stock  of  thirty 
fiddles,  when  the  Revolution  of  1848  broke  out, 
and  Henri  threw  aside  fiddle-dealing  and  joined 
the  revolutionists.  He  was  shot  before  his 
friend's  eyes  at  the  first  barricade,  and  Charles 
Reade  escajwd  with  difficulty,  leaving  the  fiddles 
behind.  These  were  found  stored  away  in  a 
cellar  after  the  Revolution,  and  eventually 
reached  Reade,  who  records  that  he  sold  on© 
of  them  for  more  than  he  \mi\  for  the  whole 
lot.  At  the  time  of  the  Special  Loan  Exhibi- 
tion of  Musical  Instruments  held  at  the  South 
I  Kensington  Museum  in  1872,  Reade  wrote  a 
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series  of  letters  upon  Cremona  fiddles  in  the 
Ml  Mull  Gazette,  in  which  he  projxmnded  the 
theory  that  the  4  Lost  Cremona  Varnish '  was 
a  spirit  varnish   laid  over  an  oil  varnish. 
Coming  as  it  did  from  so  noted  a  connoisseur, 
there  were  many  who  accepted  the  theory  as 
the  solution  of  the  question.     These  letters 
were  privately  reprinted  hy  G.  H.  M.  Muntz, 
under  the  title  A  Lost  Art  Revived:  Cremona 
Violins  a7ul  I'arnish  (Gloucester,  1873),  and 
a^aiu  in  the  volume  entitled  Readiana  (Chatto 
4  Windus,  1882).    In  later  life  Charles  Reade 
abandoned  fiddles  and  fiddle-trading,  but  we 
hud  traces  of  his  infatuation  in  his  writings. 
The  adventurous  career  of  John  Frederick  Lott, 
the  violin- maker,  is  told  by  him,  somewhat 
romantically,  in  his  novel  Jack  of  all  Trades  ; 
whilst  interesting  matter  concerning  the  violin 
crimes  into  Christie  Johnstone,  and  his  collection 
of  tales  entitled  Cream.  —  Reade  (Charles  L., 
and  Rev.  Compton),  Charles  lleade  ;  Coleman 
(John),  Charles  Reade  ;  Sutherland  -  Edwards, 
Pa-mial  Recollections  ;  Hart  (G.),  The  Violin  ; 
Diet,  of  Nat.  Biog.  E.  H  A. 

READING,  John.    There  were  three  musi- 
cians of  these  names,  all  organists.    The  first 
was  appointed  Junior  Vicar  Choral  of  Lincoln 
Cathedral,  Oct.  10,  1667,  Poor  Vicar,  Nov.  28, 
1687,  and  Master  of  the  Choristers,  June  7, 
1670.     He  succeeded    Randolph  Jewett  as 
organist  of  Winchester  Cathedral  in  1675,  and 
retained  the  office  until  1681,  when  he  was 
anointed  organist  of  Winchester  College.  He 
died  in  1692.     He  was  the  composer  of  the 
Latin  Graces  sung  before  and  after  meat  at  the 
annual  College  elect  ion  times,  aud  the  well-known 
Winchester  School  song,  4  Dulce  Dotuum  '  ;  all 
printed   in   Dr.    Philip  Hayes's  4  Harmonia 
Wiccamiea.'      The   second   was   organist  of 
Chichester   Cathedral   from    1674   to  1720. 
Several  songs  included  in  collections  published 
between  1681  and  1688  are  probably  by  one  or 
other  of  these  two  Readings.    The  third,  born 
1077,  was  a  chorister  of  the  Chai*l  Royal  under 
Dr.  Blow.     In  1696-98  he  was  organist  of 
Imlwich  College  [information  from  Dr.  W.  H. 
Ciimmings],     He  was  appointed  Junior  Vicar 
and  Poor  Cjerk  of  Lincoln  Cathedral,  Nov.  21, 
1702,  Master  of  the  Choristers,  Oct.  5,  1703, 
and  Instructor  of  the  choristers  in  vocal  music, 
Sept.  28,  1704.     He  apjieare  to  have  resigned 
Umm  posts  in  1707,  and  to  have  returned  to 
London,  where  he  became  organist  of  St.  John, 
Hackney  (in  1708),  St.  Dunstan  in  the  West, 
St.  Mary  Woolchurchhaw,  Lombard  Street,  and 
St.  Mary  Woolnoth.     He  published  4  A  Book 
of  New  8ongs  (after  the  Italian  manner)  with 
Symphonies  and  a  Thorough  Bass  fitted  to  the 
Harjsichord,  etc.,'  and  (about  1709)  4  A  Book 
of  New  Anthems.'    One  of  the  Readings  was 
al*>  the  reputed  composer  of  the  tune  to  4  Adcstc 
fideles.'    He  died  Sept  2,  1764. 
There  was  another  person  named  Reading, 


who  was  a  singer  at  Drury  Lane  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  17th  century.  In  June  1695  he  and 
Pate,  another  singer  at  the  theatre,  were  removed 
from  their  places  aud  fined  20  marks  each  for 
being  engaged  in  a  riot  at  the  Dog  Tavern,  Drury 
Lane,  but  were  soon  after  reinstated. 

A  Rev.  John  Reading,  D.  D.,  Prebendary  of 
Canterbury  Cathedral,  preached  there  a  sermon 
in  defence  of  church  music,  and  published  it  in 
1663.  W.  h.  H. 

REAL  FUGUE.    See  Fugue. 

REAY,  Samuel,  born  at  Hexham,  March  1 7, 
1822,  was  noted  for  his  fine  voice  and  careful 
singing  as  a  chorister  at  Durham  Cathedral ;  aud 
under  Heushaw  the  organist,  and  Penson  the 
precentor  there,  became  acquainted  with  much 
music  outside  the  regular  Cathedral  services. 
After  leaving  the  choir  he  had  organ  lessons 
from  Mr.  Stimpson  of  Birmingham,  and  then 
became  successively  organist  at  St.  Andrew's, 
Newcastle  (1845);  St.  Peter's,  Tiverton  (1847) ; 
St.  John's  Parish  Church,  Hampstead  (1854)  ; 
St.  Saviour's,  Warwick  Road  (1856)  ;  St. 
Stephen's,  Paddington  ;  Radley  College  (1859, 
succeeding  Dr.  E.  G.  Monk)  ;  Bury,  Lancashire 
(1861);  and  in  1864  was  appointed  4  Song- 
schoolmaster  and  organist '  of  the  tiarish  Church 
Newark,  retiring  from  the  latter  post  in  1901, 
but  retaining  that  of  Song  schoolmaster  on  the 
Magnus  foundation  until  his  death,  which  took 
place  at  Newark,  July  22,  1905.  In  1871 
Iicay  graduated  at  Oxford  as  Mus.B.  In  1879 
he  distinguished  himself  by  producing  at  the 
Bow  and  Bromley  Institute,  London,  two  comic 
cantatas  of  J.  S.  Bach's  ('  Catfee-cantate  '  and 
4  Bauern-cantate  '),  which  were  performed  there 
—  certainly  for  the  first  time  in  England— on 
Oct.  27,  under  his  direction,  to  English  words 
of  lis  own  adaptation.  Mr.  Reay  was  noted  as 
a  fine  accompanist  and  extempore  player  on  the 
organ.  He  published  a  Morning  and  Evening 
Service  in  F,  several  anthems, and  two  madrigals 
(all  Novello)  ;  but  is  best  known  as  a  writer  of 
part-songs,  some  of  which  (4The  clouds  that 
wrap,' 4  The  dawn  of  day, 'written  for  theTiverton 
Vocal  Society)  are  deservedly  popular.  o. 

REBEC  (Ital.  Ribcca,  Ribeba  ;  Span.  Rate, 
Rabcl).  The  French  name  (said  to  be  of  Arabic 
origin)  of  that  primitive  stringed  instrument 
which  was  in  use  throughout  western  Euro]*  in 
the  Middle  Ages,  and  was  the  parent  of  the  viol 
aud  violin,  and  is  identical  with  the  German 
4  geige '  and  the  English  4  fiddle  '  ;  in  outline 
something  like  the  mandoline,  of  which  it  was 
probably  the  parent.  It  was  shaped  like  the 
half  of  a  pear,  and  was  everywhere  solid  except 
at  the  two  extremities,  the  upper  of  which  was 
lormed  into  a  peg-box  identical  with  that  still 
in  use,  and  surmounted  by  a  carved  human 
head.  The  lower  half  was  considerably  cut 
down  in  level,  thus  leaving  the  upper  solid  part 
of  the  instrument  to  form  a  natural  finger-board. 
The  portion  thus  cut  down  was  scooped  out, 
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and  over  the  cavity  thus  formed  was  glued  a 
short  pine  belly,  pierced  with  two  trefoil -shaped 
sound-holes,  and  fitted  with  a  bridge  and  sound- 


post.    The  player  either  rested  the  curved  end 

of  the  instrument  lightly  against  the  breast,  or 

else  held  it  like  the  violin,  between  the  chin 

and  the  collar-bone,  and  bowed  it  like  the  violin. 

It  had  three  stout  gut  strings,  tuned  like  the 

lower  strings  of  the  violin  (A,  D,  O).    Its  tone 

was  loud  and  harsh,  emulating  the  female  voice, 

according  to  a  French  poem  of  the  13th  century. 

Quidam  rvbecam  arcuabant. 
Muliebreni  vocem  eonflngentes.J 

An  old  Spanish  poem  speaks  of  1  el  raW  gri- 
tador, 1 8  or  the  '  squalling  rebec. '  This  powerful 
tone  made  it  useful  in  the  mediaeval  orchestra  ; 
and  Henry  the  Eighth  employed  the  rebec  in 
his  state  band.  It  was  chiefly  used,  however,  to 
accompany  dancing ;  and  Shakespeare's  musicians 
in  Romeo  and  Juliet,  Hugh  Rebeck,  Simon 
Catling  (Catgut),  and  James  Soundpost,  were 
undoubtedly  rebec -players.  After  the  inven- 
tion of  instruments  of  the  viol  and  violin  type 
it  was  banished  to  the  streets  of  towns  and  to 
rustic  festivities,  wbence  the  epithet  'jocund' 
applied  to  it  in  Milton's  L 'Allegro.  It  was 
usually  accompanied  by  the  drum  or  tambourine. 
It  was  in  vulgar  use  in  France  in  the  18th  cen- 
tury, as  is  proved  by  an  ordinance  issued  by 
Ouignon  in  his  official  cajiacity  as  4  Roi  des 
Violons'in  1742,  in  which  street-fiddlers  are 
prohibited  from  using  anything  else  ;  1 II  leur 
sera  permis  d'y  joucr  d'une  espece  d'instrument 
a  trois  cordes  seulement,  et  connu  sous  le  nom 
de  rebec,  sans  qu'ils  puissent  se  servir  d'un 
violon  a  quatre  cordes  sous  quelque  pretexte  que 
ce  soit.'  A  similar  order  is  extant,  dated  1628, 
in  which  it  is  forbidden  to  play  the  treble  or  bass 
violin  'dans  les  cabarets  et  les  mauvais  lieux, 
but  enly  the  rebec.  The  rebec  was  extinct  in 
England  earlier  than  in  France.  It  is  now  totally 

>  D'Ayujeric  de  IV)  rat ;  we  Du  Cangvi  UloMaHum,  *.Y.  'ban- 
don.' 

*  Don  Ant  Bod.  de  HIU;  tee  Vldal.  U*  InUrumtnU  d  art**. 


REBEL 

disused,  and  no  specimen  was  known  until,  at 
the  exhibition  of  Musical  Instruments  at  Milan 
in  1881,  six  genuine  specimens  were  shown. 
Representations  of  it  in  sculpture,  painting, 
manuscripts,  etc.,  are  abundant.  The  illustra- 
tion is  from  an  Italian  painting  of  the  13th 
century  engraved  in  Vidal's  Instruments  & 
Archet.  [The  custom  of  playing  songs  in 
unison  with  the  voice,  which  came  into  vogue 
in  the  15th  century,  resulted  in  the  classifica- 
tion of  rebecs  into  definite  '  sets '  answering  in 
pitch  to  the  Treble,  Alto,  Tenor,  and  Bass  voices. 
Martin  Agricola,  in  his  Musica  Instrumental  is, 
1528,  gives  woodcuts  of  a  'set'  of  rebecs 
which  he  calls  Discant,  Altus,  Tenor,  and 
Bassus.     E.  H-A.]  E.  J.  p. 

REBEL,  Jean  Fery,  born  in  Paris  about 
1661,  [the  son  of  Jean,  a  singer  in  the  service 
of  the  French  court,  from  1661  to  his  death  in 
1692.]  After  a  precocious  childhood  he  entered 
the  Opera  as  a  violinist.  In  1 703  he  produced 
•  Ulysse,'  opera  in  five  acts  with  prologue,  con- 
taining a  pas  seul  for  Francois  Prev6t  to  an  air 
called  '  Le  Caprice,'  for  violin  solo.  The  opera 
failed,  but  the  Caprice  remained  for  years  the 
test- piece  of  the  ballerine  at  the  Opera.  After 
this  success,  Rebel  composed  violin  solos  for 
various  other  ballets,  such  as  '  La  Boutade,' 
'  Les  Caracteres  de  la  Danse '  (1715),  'Terpsi- 
chore' (1720),  'La  Fantaisie'  (1727),  'Les 
Plaisirs  Champetres,'  and  'Les  Elements.' 
Several  of  these  were  engraved,  as  were  his 
sonatas  for  the  violin.  In  1713  he  was  accom- 
panist at  the  Opera,  and  in  1717  was  one  of 
the  '24  violons,'  and  by  1720  'compositeur 
de  la  chambre '  to  the  King.  [This  latter  office 
he  resigned  in  1727,  in  favour  of  his  son 
Francois,  and  later  passed  on  to  him  the  duties 
of  conductor  of  the  Opera,  which  he  had  fulfilled 
for  many  years.]  He  died  in  Paris,  1746  or 
1747,  and  was  buried  on  Jan.  3,  1747.  [His 
sister,  Anne- Ren  EE,  born  1662,  became  one 
of  the  best  singers  of  the  court,  and  from  the 
age  of  eleven  years,  appeared  in  the  ballet,  etc. 
She  was  married  in  1684  to  Michel  Richard  de 
L alan  he  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  623),  and  she  died  in 
1722.] 

Jean-Fery's  son  Francois,  born  in  Paris. 
June  19,  1701,  at  thirteen  played  the  violin 
in  the  Opera  orchestra.  It  seems  to  have  been 
at  Prague,  during  the  festivities  at  the  corona- 
tion of  Charles  VI.  in  1723,  that  he  became 
intimate  with  Francois  Franm'ur ;  the  two 
composed  conjointly,  and  produced  at  the 
Acadcmie,  the  following  operas  : — '  Pyrame  et 
Thisbe'  (1726);  'Tarsis  et  Zelie'  (1728); 
'Scanderbeg'  (1735);  'Ballet  de  la  Paix ' 
(1738);  '  Les  Augnstales  '  and  '  Le  Retour  dn 
Roi'  (1744);  'Zelindor,'  '  Le  TropheV  (in 
honour  of  Fontenoy,  1 745)  ;  '  Ismene  1  (1750) ; 
'  Les  Oenies  tutelages '  (1 751)  ;  and  '  Le  Prince 
do  Noisy'  (1760);  most  of  which  were  com- 
posed for  court  fetes  or  public  rejoicings.  [Rebel 
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seems  to  have  been  the  sole  author  of  a  1  Pas- 
torale heroique '  (1730).] 

From  1733  to  1744  Rebel  and  Francu'ur 
were  joint  leaders  of  the  Academic  orchestra, 
and  in  1753  were  appointed  managers.  They 
soon,  however,  retired  in  disgust  at  the  petty 
vexations  they  were  called  upon  to  endure. 
Louis  XV.  made  them  surintendants  of  his 
music,  with  the  Order  of  St.  Michel.  In  March 
1757  these  inseparable  friends  obtained  the 
privilege  of  the  Opera,  and  directed  it  for  ten 
years  on  their  own  account,  with  great  ad- 
ministrative ability. 

Rebel  died  in  Paris,  Nov.  7,  1775.  He  com- 
posed some  cantatas,  a  Te  Deum,  and  a  De 
Profundis,  performed  at  the  Concerts  Spirituels, 
but  all  his  music  is  now  forgotten,  excepting  a 
lively  air  in  the  first  finale  of ' Pyrame  et  Thisbe  ' 
which  was  adapted  to  a  much-admired  pas  seul 
of  Mile,  de  Camargo,  thence  became  a  popular 
contredanse — the  first  instance  of  such  adapta- 
tion—and in  this  form  is  preserved  in  the  4  Cle 
du  Caveau,'  under  the  title  of  '  La  Camargo.' 
[A  very  interesting  account  of  the  family,  with 
detailed  notices  of  the  music  of  G.  F.  Rebel, 
appeared  in  the  Sammdbiindc  of  the  Int. 
Mm.  Ges.  vol  vii.  p.  253,  by  M.  L.  de  la 
Laurencie.]  o.  c. 

REBER,  NapolAok- Henri,  born  at  Miil- 
hausen,  Oct.  21,  1807  ;  at  twenty  entered  the 
Paris  Conservatoire,  studying  counteri>oint  and 
fugue  under  Seuriot  and  Jelensperger,  and  com- 
position under  Lesueur.    Circumstances  led  him 
to  compose  chamber- music,  after  the  success 
of  which  he  attempted  opera.    His  music  to 
the  second  act  of  the  charming  ballet  '  Le 
Diable  amoureux'  (Sept.   23,  1840)  excited 
considerable  attention,  and  was  followed  at  the 
Op^ra-Comique  by  1  La  Nuit  de  Noel,'  three  acts 
(Feb.  9. 1848),  4LePereGaillard,'threeacts(Sept. 
7,  1852),  «  Les  Papillotes  de  M.  Benolt,'  one  act 
(Dec  23,  1853),  and  4  Les  Dames  Capitaines,' 
three  acts  (June  3,  1857).    In  these  works  he 
strove  to  counteract  the  tendency  towards  noise 
and  bombast  then  so  prevalent  both  in  French 
and  Italian  opera,  and  to  show  how  much  may 
be  made  out  of  the  simple  natural  materials  of 
the  old  French  opera-comiqne  by  the  judicious 
use  of  modern  orchestration. 

In  1851  he  was  appointed  Professor  of  har- 
mony at  the  Conservatoire,  and  in  1853  the 
well -merited  success  of  4  Le  Pere  Gaillard  '  pro- 
cured his  election  to  the  Institut  as  Onslow's 
successor.  Soon  after  this  he  renounced  the 
theatre,  and  returned  to  chamber-music.  He 
also  began  to  write  on  music,  and  his  Traili 
d Harmcmie  (1 862)  went  through  many  editions, 
and  is  without  comj>arison  the  best  work  of  its 
kind  in  France.  The  outline  is  simple  and 
methodical,  the  classification  of  the  chords  easy 
to  follow  and  well  connected,  the  explanations 
luminously  clear,  the  exercises  practical  and 
well  calculated  to  develop  musical  taste— in  a 
▼or*  iv 


word,  everything  combines  to  make  it  one  of  the 
safest  and  most  valuable  of  instruction- books. 
The  second  part  especially,  dealing  with  'acci- 
dental '  notes — or,  notes  foreign  to  the  constitu- 
tion of  chords— contains  novel  views,  and  obser- 
vations throwing  light  upon  points  and  rules  of 
harmony  which  before  were  obscure  and  con- 
fused. 

In  1862  M.  Reber  succeeded  Halevy  as 
Professor  of  composition  at  the  Conservatoire  ; 
since  1871  he  was  also  Inspector  of  the 
mccurscdes  or  branches  of  the  Conservatoire. 
He  died  in  Paris,  after  a  short  illness,  Nov.  24, 
1880,  and  was  succeeded  as  Professor  by  M. 
Saint-Saens. 

His  compositions  comprise  four  symphonies, 
a  quintet  and  three  quartets  for  strings,  one  PF. 
ditto,  seven  trios,  duets  for  PF.  and  violin,  and 
PF.  pieces  for  two  and  four  hands.  Portions  of 
his  ballet '  Le  Diable  amoureux '  have  been  pub- 
lished for  orchestra,  and  are  performed  at  con- 
certs. In  1875  he  produced  a  cantata  called 
4  Roland,'  but  '  Le  MenStrier  a  la  cour,'  opera- 
comique,  and  4  Nairn,'  grand  opera  in  five  acts, 
have  never  been  performed,  though  the  overtures 
are  engraved.  His  best  vocal  works  are  his 
melodies  for  a  single  voice,  but  he  has  composed 
choruses  for  three  and  four  men's  voices,  and 
some  sacred  pieces.  o.  c. 

RECITA  (Ital.),  4  performance.' 

RECITAL,  a  term  which  has  come  into  use 
in  England  to  signify  a  performance  of  solo 
music  by  one  performer.  It  was  probably  first 
used  by  Liszt  at  his  performance  at  the  Hanover 
Square  Rooms,  June  9,  1840,  though  as  applying 
to  the  separate  pieces  and  not  to  the  whole 
performance.  The  advertisement  of  the  concert 
says  that  'If.  Liszt  will  give  Recitals  on  the 
Pianoforte  of  the  following  pieces.'  The  name 
was  afterwards  adopted  by  Hall£  and  others, 
and  is  in  the  present  day  often  applied  to  con- 
certs when  two  or  more  soloists  take  part. 

The  term  Opera  Recital  is  used  for  a  concert 
in  which  the  music  of  an  opera  is  sung  without 
costume  or  action.  o. 

RECITATIVE  (Ital.  litcitatiro ;  Germ.  lie- 
cUativ  ;  Fr.  Kecitalif ;  from  the  Latin  Mecitare). 
A  species  of  declamatory  music,  extensively 
used  in  those  portions  of  an  Opera,  an  Oratorio, 
or  a  Cantata,  in  which  the  action  of  the  drama 
is  too  rapid,  or  the  sentiment  of  the  poetry  too 
changeful,  to  adapt  itself  to  the  studied  rhythm 
of  a  regularly  constructed  Aria. 

The  invention  of  Recitative  marks  a  crisis  in 
the  history  of  music,  scarcely  less  important 
than  that  to  which  we  owe  the  discovery  of 
harmony.  Whether  the  strange  conception  in 
which  it  originated  was  first  clothed  in  tangible 
form  by  Jacopo  Peri,  Giulio  Caccini,  or  Emilio 
del  Cavalieri,  is  a  question  which  has  never  been 
decided. 

Thus  first  launched  upon  the  world,  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  a  new  impetus  to  the  progress 
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of  art,  this  particular  style  of  composition  has 
undergono  less  change,  during  the  last  300 
years,  than  any  other.  What  simple  or  unac- 
companied Recitative  (KecUalirv  secco)  is  to-day, 
it  was,  in  all  essential  particulars,  in  the  time 
of  1  Euridice.'  Then,  as  now,  it  was  supported 
by  the  lightest  possible  accompaniment,  origin- 
ally a  figured -bass.  Then,  as  now,  its  periods 
were  moulded  with  reference  to  nothing  more 
than  the  plain  rhetorical  delivery  of  the  words 
to  which  they  were  set ;  melodious  or  rhythmic 
phrases  being  everywhere  carefully  avoided,  as 
not  only  unnecessary,  but  absolutely  detrimental 
to  the  desired  effect — so  detrimental  that  the 
difficulty  of  adapting  good  tentative  to  poetry 
written  in  short  rhymed  verses  is  almost 
insuperable,  the  jingle  of  the  metre  tending 
to  crystallise  itself  in  regular  form  with  a 
persistency  which  is  rarely  overcome  except  by 
the  greatest  masters.  Hence  it  is,  that  the 
best  poetry  for  recitative  is  blank  verse  ;  and 
hence  it  is,  that  the  same  intervals,  progres- 
sions, and  cadences  have  been  used  over  and 
over  again  by  composers  who,  in  other  matters, 
have  scarcely  a  trait  in  common.  We  shall  best 
illustrate  this  by  selecting  a  few  examples  from 
the  inexhaustible  store  used  by  some  of  the 
greatest  writers  of  the  17th,  18th,  ami  19th 
centuries  ;  premising  that,  in  phrases  ending 
with  two  or  more  reiterated  notes,  it  has  been 
long  the  custom  to  sing  the  first  as  an  appog- 
giatura,  a  note  higher  than  the  rest.  We  have 
shown  this  in  three  cases,  but  the  rule  applies 
to  many  others. 

(a)  Peri  (1600).      (a)      Cavauf.ki  (1000). 


(a) 


i 

Carjskimi  (16-). 


In  vie  -  to  -  ri  -  »    la  •  tm  -  el  {Sung)  I*  -  tm  -  el. 


5 


U  ne  ml  co  traworra        A  fnl  clunque  Agl-lea? 


m 


P<sT~  I 


(a) 


Hatdw  (\79Sy 


pniilnf  God,     end       MT-lnf : —    (Sutxj)  txj  Inj. 


« 

(<0 


(.■■)         Mozart  (1T8G% 


•      qu*lUT  8e  11 . 


|jg  


I 
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:        i  * 

Becthovkn  (1805). 


Icq  inurre  nlchtl         beafcnftigt  wallt  mein  Blut. 


etc 


■  I 

% 


Rossmi 


^=11 

The  universal  acceptance  of  these,  and  similar 
figures,  by  composers  of  all  ages,  from  Peri  down 
to  Wagner,  sufficiently  proves  their  fitness  for 
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the  purpose  for  which  they  were  originally  governed  by  no  law  whatever  beyond  that  of 
designed.  But  the  staunch  conservatism  of  j  euphony.  Its  harmonies  exhibit  more  variety 
litcitatiro  stcco  goes  even  farther  than  this.  Its  now  than  they  did  two  centuries  ago;  but 
accompaniment  has  never  changed.  The  latest  j  they  are  none  the  less  free  to  wander  wherever 
composers  who  have  employed  it  have  trusted  j  they  please,  passing  through  one  key  after 
for  its  support  to  the  simple  Basso  continuo,     another,  until  they  land  the  hearer  somewhere 


which  neither  Peri,  nor  Carissimi,  nor  Handel, 
nor  Mozart  cared  to  reinforce  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  fuller  accompaniment.  The  chief 
modification  of  the  original  idea  which  has 
f  und  favour  in  modern  times  was  when  the 
harpsichord  and  the  pianoforte  were  banished 
from  the  opera  orchestra,  and  the  accompani- 
ment of  Recitativo  secco  was  confided  to  the 
prim-ijial  violoncello  and  double  bass ;  the  former 
tilling  in  the  harmonies  in  light  arj»eggios,  while 
the  latter  confined  itself*  to  the  simple  notea  of 


in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  key 
chosen  for  the  next  regularly  constructed  move- 
ment. Hence  it  is  that  recitatives  of  this  kind 
are  usually  written  without  the  introduction  of 
sharps  or  flats  at  the  signature  ;  since  it  is 
manifestly  more  convenient  to  employ  any 
number  of  accidentals  that  may  be  needed,  than 
to  place  three  or  four  sharps  at  the  beginning 
of  a  piece  which  is  j»erfectly  at  liberty  to  end  in 
seven  flats. 

Hut  notwithstanding  the  unchangeable  char- 
the  Basso  continiw.    In  this  way  the  Recitatives  I  acter  of  Recitativo  secco,  declamatory  music  has 


were  performed  at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre  for 
more  than  half  a  century  by  Lindley  and 
Dragonetti,  who  always  played  at  the  same 
desk,  and  aceornj»anied  with  a  |>erfection  at- 
tained by  no  other  artists  in  the  world,  though 
Charles  .lane  Ashley  was  considered  only  second 
to  Lindley  in  expression  and  judgment.  The 
general  style  of  their  accompaniment  was 
exceedingly  simple,  consisting  only  of  plain 
chords,  played  arfvygiando  ;  but  occasionally 
the  two  old  friends  would  launch  out  into 
{assagps  as  elaborate  as  those  shown  in  the 
following  example ;  Dragonetti  playing  the 
large  notes,  and  Lindley  the  small  ones. 


Don  Giovanni. 


not  been  relieved  from  the  condition  which  im- 
poses progress  upon  every  really  living  branch 
of  art.  As  the  resources  of  the  orchestra  in- 
creased, it  became  evident  that  they  might  be  no 
less  profitably  employed  in  the  acconi(>animent 
of  highly  impassioned  recitative  than  in  that 
of  the  aria  or  chorus  ;  and  thus  arose  a  new 
style  of  rhetorical  eoni|K>sition,  called  accom- 
l>anied  recitative  {Itccitatiro  strmmntato),  in 
which  the  vocal  phrases,  themselves  unchanged, 
received  a  vast  accession  of  power,  by  means  of 
elatiorate  orchestral  symphonies  interpolated 
between  them,  or  even  by  instrumental  passages 
designed  expressly   for  their  support  [The 


Don  Gmvanni 


mi  »tbr*cci» 


In  no  country  has  this  peculiar  style  been  so 
snrcessfully  cultivated  as  in  England,  where 
the  traditions  of  its  best  period  are  scarcely 
yet  forgotten.  [On  an  interesting  MS.  of 
Mendelssohn's,  showing  the  kind  of  treatment 
he  preferred  while  following  the  English  prac- 
tice, see  Musioil  Timss,  1902,  p.  727.]  A 
return  was  made  to  the  old  method  by  the 
employment  of  the  piano,  first  by  Mr.  Otto 
Qoidsehmidt  at  a  performance  of  Handel's 
'L Allegro'  in  1S63,  and  more  recently  by  Sir 
John  Stainer,  at  St.  Paul's,  in  various  oratorios. 

Again,  this  simple  kind  of  recitative  is  as 
free  now  as  it  was  in  the  first  year  of  the  17th 
<*ntnry,  from  the  trammels  imposed  by  the  laws 
of  modulation.  It  is  the  only  kind  of  music 
which  need  not  begin  and  end  on  the  same  key. 
As  i  matter  of  fart  it  usually  begins  upon  some 
chord  not  far  removed  from  the  tonic  harmony 
of  the  aria  or  concerted  piece  which  preceded 
it ;  and  ends  in  or  near  the  key  of  that  which 
U  to  follow  ;  but  its  intermediate  course  is 


first  example  of  it  seems  to  be  in  Landi's  1  San 
Alessio'  (1634)],  and  its  advantages  in  telling 
situations  were  so  obvious  that  it  was  im- 
mediately adopted  by  other  comjtosers,  and 
at  once  recognised  as  a  legitimate  form  of  art — 
not,  indeed,  as  a  substitute  for  simple  recitative, 
which  has  always  been  retained  for  the  ordinary 
business  of  the  stage,  but  as  a  means  of  produc- 
ing powerful  effects,  in  scenes,  or  portions  of 
scenes,  in  which  the  introduction  of  the  measured 
aria  would  be  out  of  place. 

It  will  be  readily  understood  that  the  sta- 
bility of  simple  recitative  was  not  communicable 
to  the  newer  style.  The  steadily  increasing 
weight  of  the  orchestra,  accompanied  by  a 
correspondent  increase  of  attention  to  orchestral 
eflects,  exercised  an  irresistible  influence  over 
it  Moreover,  time  has  proved  it  to  be  no  less 
sensitive  to  changes  of  school  and  style  than 
the  aria  itself;  whence  it  frequently  hapjiens 
that  a  composer  may  lie  as  easily  recognised  by 
his  accompanied  recitatives  as  by  his  regularly 
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consti  acted  movements.  Scarlatti's  accompani- 
ments exhibit  a  freedom  of  thought  immeasur- 
ably in  advance  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived. 
Sebastian  Bach's  recitatives,  though  priceless 
as  music,  are  more  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of 
their  harmonies  than  for  that  spontaneity  of 
expression  which  is  rarely  attained  by  composers 
unfamiliar  with  the  traditions  of  the  stage. 
Handel's,  on  the  contrary,  though  generally 
based  upon  the  simplest  possible  harmonic  found- 
ation, exhibit  a  rhetorical  perfection  of  which 
the  most  accomplished  orator  might  well  feel 
proud  ;  and  we  cannot  doubt  that  it  is  to  this 
high  quality,  combined  with  a  never -failing 
truthfulness  of  feeling,  that  so  many  of  them 
owe  their  deathless  reputation — to  the  unfair 
exclusion  of  many  others,  of  equal  worth,  which 
still  lie  hidden  among  the  unclaimed  treasures  of 
his  long- forgotten  operas.  Scarcely  leas  success- 
ful, in  his  own  peculiar  style,  was  Haydn,  whose 
1  Creation '  and  '  Seasons '  owe  half  their  charm 
to  their  pictorial  recitatives.  Mozart  was  so 
uniformly  great,  in  his  declamatory  passages, 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  decide  upon  their 
comparative  merits  ;  though  he  has  certainly 
never  exceeded  the  perfection  of '  Die  Weiselehre 
dieser  Knaben,'  or  '  Non  temer.'  Beethoven  at- 
tained his  highest  flights  in  *  Abscheulicher  !  wo 
eilst  du  hin  ! '  and  4  Ah,  porfido  ! ' ;  Spohr,  in 
•Faust,'  and  'Die  letztcn  Dinge';  Weber,  in 
4  Der  Freischiita.'  The  works  of  Cimarosa,  Ros- 
sini, and  Cherubini  abound  in  examples  of  ac- 
companied recitative,  which  rival  their  airs  in 
beauty  ;  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  point  out 
any  really  great  composer  who  has  failed  to 
appreciate  the  valuo  of  the  happy  invention. 

Yet  even  this  invention  failed  either  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  dramatic  oomposer  or  to  ex- 
haust his  ingenuity.  It  was  reserved  for  Gluck 
to  strike  out  yet  another  form  of  recitative, 
destined  to  furnish  a  more  powerful  engine  for 
the  production  of  a  certain  class  of  effects  than 
any  that  had  preceded  it.  He  it  was  who  first 
conceived  the  idea  of  rendering  the  orchestra 
and  the  singer  to  all  outward  appearance  en- 
tirely independent  of  each  other  ;  of  filling  the 
scene,  so  to  speak,  with  a  finished  orchestral 
groundwork,  complete  in  itself,  and  needing  no 
vocal  melody  to  enhance  its  interest,  while  the 
singer  declaimed  his  part  in  tones  which,  how- 
ever artfully  combined  with  the  instrumental 
harmony,  appeared  to  have  no  connection  with 
it  whatever  ;  the  resulting  effect  resembling 
that  which  would  be  produced,  if,  during  the 
interpretation  of  a  symphony,  some  accomplished 
singer  were  to  soliloquise  aloud  in  broken 
sentences,  in  such  wise  as  neither  to  take  an 
ostensible  share  in  the  performance  nor  to 
disturb  it  by  the  introduction  of  irrelevant 
discord.  An  early  instance  of  this  may  be 
found  in  40rfeo.'  After  the  disappearance  of 
Euridice,  the  orchestra  plays  an  excited  cres- 
cendo, quite  complete  in  itself,  during  the 


courso  of  which  Orfeo  distractedly  calls  his  lost 
bride  by  name,  in  tones  which  harmonise  with 
the  symphony,  yet  have  not  the  least  appearance 
of  belonging  to  it  In  1  Iphigcnie  en  Tauride,' 
and  all  the  later  operas,  the  same  device  is 
constantly  adopted  ;  and  modern  composers 
have  also  used  it  freely — notably  Spohr,  who 
opens  his  4  Faust '  with  a  scene,  in  which  a 
band  behind  the  stage  plays  the  most  delightful 
of  minuets,  while  Faust  and  Mephistopheles 
sing  an  ordinary  recitative,  accompanied  by 
the  usual  chords  played  by  the  regular  orchestra 
in  front 

By  a  process  of  natural,  if  not  inevitable 
development,  this  new  style  led  to  another,  in 
which  the  recitative,  though  still  distinct  from 
the  accomjMiniment,  assumed  a  more  measured 
tone,  less  melodious  than  that  of  the  air,  yet 
more  so,  by  far,  than  that  used  for  ordinary 
declamation.  Gluck  has  used  this  peculiar 
kind  of  Mezzo  Recital ivo  with  indescribable 
power,  in  the  prison  scene,  in  4  Iphigenie  en 
Tauride.'  Spohr  employs  it  freely,  almost  to 
the  exclusion  of  symmetrical  melody,  in  4  Die 
letzten  Dinge.'  Wagner  makes  it  his  cheval  tie 
bahiille,  introducing  it  everywhere,  and  using 
it  as  an  ever-ready  medium  for  the  production 
of  some  of  his  most  powerful  dramatic  effects. 
His  theories  on  this  subject  have  already  been 
discussed  so  fully  that  it  is  unnecessary  to 
revert  to  them  here.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  his 
Melott,  though  geuerally  possessing  all  the  more 
prominent  characteristics  of  pure  recitative, 
sometimes  approaches  so  nearly  to  the  rhythmic 
symmetry  of  the  song,  that — as  in  the  case  of 
4  Nun  sei  bedankt,  mein  licber  Schwan  !  * — 
it  is  difficult  to  say,  positively,  to  which  class 
it  belongs.  We  may,  therefore,  fairly  accept 
this  as  the  last  link  in  the  chain  which  fills  up 
the  long  gap  between  simple  4  Recitativo  secco' 
and  the  finished  aria  [The  free  declamation, 
built  on  the  natural  inflexions  of  the  speaking 
voice,  which  is  employed  for  the  vocal  part  of 
Debussy's  4  Pelleas  et  Melisande,'  though  not 
styled  'recitative,'  has  much  in  common  with 
it]  w.  8.  R. 

RECITING-NOTE  (Lat.  Repercvssio,  Not* 
dominans).  A  name  sometimes  given  to  that 
important  note,  in  a  Gregorian  Tone,  on  which 
the  greater  portion  of  every  verse  of  a  psalm 
or  Canticle  is  continuously  recited  ;  and  it  is 
commonly  used  of  the  corresponding  note  in 
Anglican  chant 

As  this  jiarticular  note  invariably  corresponds 
with  the  Dominant  of  the  Mode  in  which  the 
l'salm-Tone  is  written,  the  terms,  Dominant, 
and  Reciting- Note,  are  frequently  treated  as 
interchangeable.    [See  Modes  and  Psalmody.] 

The  Reciting -Note  makes  its  appearance 
twice  in  the  courso  of  every  tone  ;  first,  as  the 
initial  member  of  the  Intonation,  and  after- 
wards as  that  of  the  Ending ;  the  only  excep- 
tion to  the  general  rule  is  to  be  found  in  the 
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Tunus  Peregrinus  (or  Irregularis),  in  which  the 
true  Dominant  of  the  Ninth  Mode  (E)  is  used  for 
the  first  Reciting-Note,  and  D  for  the  second. 

The  Reciting-Notes  of  Tones  III,  V,  VII, 
VIII,  and  IX,  are  so  high  that  they  cannot 
be  sung,  at  their  true  pitch,  without  severely 
straining  the  voice  ;  in  practice,  therefore,  these 
tones  are  almost  always  transposed.  An 
attempt  has  been  sometimes  made  so  to  arrange 
their  respective  pitches  as  to  let  one  note — 
generally  A— serve  for  all.  This  plan  may, 
perhaps,  be  found  practically  convenient ;  but 
it  shows  very  little  concern  for  the  expression 
of  the  words,  which  cannot  but  suffer,  if  the 
jubilant  phrases  of  one  Psalm  are  to  be  recited 
on  exactly  the  same  note  as  the  almost  despair- 
ing accents  of  another.  w.  s.  r. 

RECORDER.  A  name  given  in  England  to 
a  kind  of  flute,  now  discarded,  but  once  very 
popular  in  Western  Europe.  The  verb  'to 
record'  was  formerly  in  common  use  in  the  sense 
of  to  warble  or  sing  as  a  bird,  e.g.,  4  Hark  ! 
hark  !  oh,  sweet,  sweet !  How  the  birds  record 
too'  (Beaumont  and  Fletcher).  A  recorder, 
then,  is  a  warbler,  than  which  a  more  appropri- 
ate appellation  for  the  instrument,  looking  to 
its  sweetness  and  facility  for  trilling,  it  would 
be  hard  to  find.  When  the  word  sprang  up 
is  uncertain.  There  is  reason  for  believing 
that  it  was  in  use  in  the  14th  century  ;  it  is 
indisputable  that  in  the  15th  it  was  known 
from  Cornwall  to  Scotland  ;  for  in  a  miracle- 
play  in  the  Cornish  language,  the  mauuscript 
of  which  is  of  that  date,  we  have  4  rccordys  ha 
symphony '  (recorders  and  symphony),  and  in 
the  Scottish  work  entitled  the  Buke  of  the  How- 
late  maid  be  Holland  (c.  1450),  *  The  rote,  and 
the  recordour,  the  ribup,  the  risk' 

The  recorder  belonged  to  the  fipple  flute 
family  (see  Fipple  Flute),  of  which  the  flageo- 
let is  a  familiar  example.  It  was  distinguished 
from  the  other  members  of  the  family  by  the 
number  and  position  of  its  finger-holes.  Their 
number  was  eight.  The  highest,  which  was 
closed  with  one  of  the  thumbs,  was  pierced  at 
the  back,  the  lowest,  played  with  a  little  finger, 
at  the  side,  of  the  tube.  The  remaining  six 
were  placed  in  the  front  of  the  instrument. 
In  early  recorders,  which  were  made  in  one 
piece,  the  lowest  hole  was  duplicated  for  the 
accommodation  of  left-handed  players  ;  there 
were  thus  two  holes  for  the  little  finger,  but 
one  of  them  was  kept  stopped  with  wax.  The 
duplication  of  the  hole  explains  a  paradox. 
Although  the  recorder  was  an  eight -holed 
instrument,  it  was  called  in  France  (in  addition 
to  la  fiUte  douce  and  la  flUtc  d' Angleierre)  la 
fl&U  a  neuf  trous,  or  the  nine-holed  flute.  The 
largest  contrabass  recorders  were  pierced  with 
three  boles  below  the  eight.  They  were  covered 
with  keys,  the  two  lowest  of  which  were  closed 
in  some  instruments  by  the  otherwise  unem- 
ployed thumb,  in  others  by  the  feet,  of  the 


player.  An  existing  contrabass  measures  8  feet 
8  inches;  its  lowest  note  is  D  below  the  bass  stave. 

Instruments  of  different  families  were  formerly 
kept  apart,  each  family  forming  a  consort,  or 
band,  of  its  own.  The  basis  of  the  consort  was 
the  quartet — the  discant,  the  alto,  the  tenor, 
and  the  bass.  Hut  the  consort  was  not  confined 
to  the  quartet  ;  thus  Virdung,  referring  to 
recorders,  writes :  '  Generally,  one  makes  four 
flutes  in  one  case,  or  six  ;  this  is  called  a  set, 
two  discant,  two  tenor,  and  two  bass.'  The 
circumstance  that  each  set  was  kept  in  a  separate 
case,  enables  us  to  say  how  many  recorders  wet  e 
played  together.  In  the  time  of  Henry  VIII. 
the  number  rose  to  seven,  eight,  and  nine,  as 
the  inventory  of  that  monarch's  recorders  shows. 
When  Praetorius  wrote  twenty-one  were  required 
to  form  a  full  flute  consort  Dr.  Burney  saw 
a  set  at  Antwerp  comprising  no  less  than  thirty 
or  forty,  the  case  for  which,  when  filled,  was 
so  heavy  that  eight  men  were  required  to  raise 
it  from  the  ground.  By  the  middle  of  the 
18th  century  the  number  had  dwindled  in 
France  to  five,  and  in  a  very  late  set,  now  in 
the  Grosvenor  Museum  at  Chester,  it  is  reduced 
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The  Chester  Flutes. 

to  four.  The  date  of  this  set  is  unknown,  but 
they  are  marked  with  the  name  of  Bressan,  a 
maker  of  whose  flutes  Sir  John  Hawkins  speaks 
in  a  way  which  shows  that  they  were  in  common 
use  in  his  time  (1 7 1 9-89) ;  in  1 724  Mr.  Bressan, 
by  whom  presumably  the  Chester  set  was  made, 
was  carrying  on  business  at  the  Green  Door  in 
Somerset  House  Yard,  in  the  Strand. 

The  tone  of  the  recorder  was  remarkable  for 
two  characteristics,  solemnity  and  sweetnc 
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I '..icon  twice  alludes  to  its  solemnity  ;  Milton 
speaks  of  its  'solemn  touches,'  and  under  the 
name  of  *  the  solemn  pipe,'  mentions  it  as  one 
of  the  instruments  played  on  a  great  occasion 
in  Heaven.  Its  sweetness  was  ineffable.  Refer- 
ring to  the  effect  of  recorders  used  at  a  theatre 
to  represent  a  choir  of  angels,  Pepys  writes : 
'  But  that  which  did  please  me  beyond  any- 
thing iu  the  whole  world  was  the  wind-musique 
when  the  angel  comes  down,  which  is  so  sweet 
that  it  ravished  me,  and  indeed,  in  a  word,  did 
wrap  up  my  soul  so  that  it  made  me  really  sick, 
just  as  I  have  formerly  been  when  in  love  with 
my  wife  ;  that  neither  then,  nor  all  the  evening 
going  home,  and  at  home,  I  was  able  to  think 
of  anything,  but  remained  all  night  transported, 
so  as  I  could  not  believe  that  ever  any  musick 
hath  that  real  command  over  the  soul  of  a  man 
as  this  did  upon  me  :  and  makes  me  resolve  to 
practice  wind-musique,  and  to  make  my  wife 
do  the  like.'  Some  weeks  afterwards  he  buys 
a  recorder,  'which,'  he  says,  'I  do  intend  to 
learn  to  play  on,  the  sound  of  it  being  of  all 
sounds  in  the  world,  most  pleasing  to  me.' 

The  '  command  '  which  recorders  had  '  over 
the  soul  of  a  man,'  and  their 

— power  to  mitigate  and  'swage 
With  solemn  touches  troubled  thoughts,  and  ehaso 
Anguish,  and  doubt,  and  fear,  and  sorrow,  and  i«ain 
From  mortal  or  immortal  minds- 
may  serve  to  explain  why  Hamlet,  in  the 
frenzied  state  to  which  he  had  been  wrought 
by  the  spectacle  of  the  murder  of  his  father 
played  before  his  guilty  uncle,  should  bethink 
him  of  the  calming  influence  of  a  consort  of 
these  instruments.  'Come,'  he  cries,  'some 
music;  come,  the  recorders.'  If  Shakespeare's 
design  were  carried  out,  instead  of  the  two 
musicians  we  generally  see  furnished  with 
little  pipes  not  unlike  penny  whistles,  there 
would  come  ujwn  the  stage  in  the  recorder 
scene  at  least  four  recorder  players  carrying 
instruments  varying  in  length  froiu  nearly  two 
to  nearly  four  feet.  It  is  needless  to  say  that 
even  the  discant  is  far  too  stout  to  be  snapped 
like  a  twig,  so  that  the  act  of  violence  some- 
times seen,  the  breaking  to  pieces  of  the  recorder 
borrowed  of  the  player,  would  l>e  as  impractic- 
able as  it  is  foreign  to  the  true  spirit  of  the 
scene,  and  out  of  keeping  with  the  nature  of 
the  gentle  Hamlet. 

With  the  advance  of  the  orchestra  the 
consorts  of  wind  instruments  broke  up  and 
disappeared,  only  such  members  of  each  family 
being  retained  as  were  most  suitable  for  the 
new  combination.  The  member  of  the  recorder 
family  which  survived  had  a  compass  of  two 
octaves,  from  f  to  fingerings  up  to  a"  being 
sometimes  given.  About  the  end  of  the  17th 
century  the  instrument  ceased  to  be  called  the 
recorder,  retaining  only  the  apjiellation  of  flute, 
and  descending  after  a  time  to  that  of  the 
Common  flute.    In  France  it  came  to  be  styled 


the  flUie  d  bee.  The  change  of  name  led  to  a 
strange  chapter  in  the  history  of  music — a 
chapter  which  should  be  a  warning  to  those 
who  attempt  to  reconstruct  extinct  instruments 
out  of  preconceived  ideas  of  what  they  might, 
or  must,  have  been.  For  more  than  a  hundred 
years  the  recorder  was  enshrouded  in  mystery. 
It  was  asked,  What  was  a  recorder  ?  Sir  John 
Hawkins  put  forward  the  notion  that  it  was 
a  flageolet,  and  persuaded  himself  that  Lord 
Bacon  had  spoken  of  the  reco/der  as  having 
six  holes,  the  number  of  those  o(  the  flageolet. 
Burney,  writing  thirteen  years  after  Sir  John, 
stated  authoritatively  that  a  recorder  was  a 
flageolet,  thereby  revealing  the  secret  that  he 
had  availed  himself  of  his  rival's  labours  with- 
out acknowledging  his  obligation.  Next  came 
Mr.  William  Chapi>ell,  who  brought  himself  to 
the  belief  that  he  had  discovered  in  a  book  of 
instructions  for  the  recorder  the  statement  that 
the  instrument  was  pierced  with  a  hole  called 
the  recorder.  He  fancied  that  the  recorder 
took  its  name  from  the  hole,  and  drawing 
further  on  his  imagination,  supposed  the  hole 
to  be  covered  with  a  piece  of  thin  skin.  Finally, 
Carl  Engel  acquired  a  Common  flute  (it  is  now 
in  the  South  Kensington  Museum)  in  which 
there  was  a  hole  covered  with  membrane.  He 
pronounced  this  flute  to  be  a  recorder  of  the 
17th  century,  and  explained  that  the  hole  thus 
covered  was  intended  to  make  the  sound  reedy 
and  tender  ;  whereas  an  examination  of  the 
instrument  would  have  shown  him  that  his 
recorder  of  the  17th  century  was  made  in  New 
Bond  Street  between  1800  and  1812,  and  that 
the  hole  covered  with  membrane  was  so  placed 
that  it  was  imi>088ible  for  it  to  affect  the  tone. 

The  claim  of  the  recorder  to  be  considered 
the  head  of  instruments  of  the  flute  kind  was 
destined  to  be  called  in  question.  Its  supremacy 
was  challenged  by  the  transverse  flute,  an  instru- 
ment called  by  the  French  the  German  flute, 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  recorder,  which  they 
termed  the  English  flute.  In  lip  flutes,  to 
which  family  the  German  flute  belongs,  the 
channel  from  which  the  jet  of  air  issues  (see 
Flute)  is  formed  by  the  lips.  The  control 
exercised  by  the  lips  over  the  shape  of  the  jet  and 
the  size  of  the  opening  of  the  mouth-hole  of  the 
flute  enables  the  player  to  influence  the  intona- 
tion and  the  quality  of  the  tone,  advantages  (not 
to  mention  greater  |>ower)  more  than  sufficient 
to  compensate  for  inferiority  in  sweetness  and 
dignity.  In  Handel's  orchestra  the  German 
and  the  Common  flute  existed  side  by  side,  a 
circumstance  which  enabled  Handel  to  express 
niceties  of  flute  timbre  to  which  we  are  strangers. 
Thus  in  'Judas  Maccabieus  '  he  was  able  to 
avail  himself  of  the  martial  strains  of  two 
German  flutes  for  'See  the  Conquering  Hem 
comes,'  but  to  assign  the  cajolery  of  'Wise 
men  flattering  may  deceive  you  '  to  the  cooing 
blaudishments  of  two  Common  flutes.    We  can 
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alwavs  tell  which  flute  he  intends  to  be  used, 
for  he  terms  the  Common  flute  Flauto  ;  the 
German  flute  Traversa,  Traversa,  Traversiere, 
Trawrsiera  ;  sometimes,  but  rarely,  Flauto 
Traverso.     Scarcely  ever  does  he  leave  open 
which  flute  is  to  be  employed  ;  there  is,  how. 
ever,  in  1  Parnasao  in  Festa,'  a  passage  marked 
Flauto  ou  Tntv.    J.,  Flauto   ou    Trav.  11. 
Handel's  orchestra  is  known  to  have  contained 
four  hautboys  and  four  bassoons  ;  his  flutes,  as 
will  I*  shown,  were  still  more  numerous.  He 
once  uses  una  traccrsa  bassa.    When  he  wrote 
tranrsirri  tulti,  ho  no  doubt  expected  not  short 
of  four  treb.j  transverse  flutes  to  respond.  It 
ieeius  certain  that  lie  had  at  his  command  as 
many  Common  flutes ;  for  the  fourth  scene  of  the 
first  act  of  'Giustino  '  opens  with  a  passage  in 
which  not  less  than  four  Flauti  and  a  Basso  de' 
Fundi  play  together.    We  are  not  bound  to 
suppose  that   Handel  had  in  his  pay  ten 
musicians  who  devoted  themselves  exclusively 
to  the  flute  ;  performers  on  other  instruments, 
especially  the  hautboy,  were  expected  to  take 
the  flute  when  required. 

Handel  could  call  for  not  only  five  but  six 
fipple  flutes,  his  ottavino  being  a  flauto  piccolo, 
or  octave  Common  flute,  not  a  transverse  instru- 
ment This  does  not  seem  to  be  even  suspected, 
jet  the  evidence  is  quite  conclusive.  Here  one 
Jfoof  must  suffice.  The  accompaniment  to 
'Augelletti  che  cantate  '  (the  air  in  'Rinaldo,' 
on  the  singing  of  which  birds  were  let  loose)  is 
marked  in  the  conducting  score  flauto  piccolo, 
but  in  the  autograph  copy  in  Buckingham 
Palace  Handel  has  written  4  Flageolett. '  Now 
Handel  would  never  have  called  a  transverse 
piccolo  a  flageolet.  The  usual  description  of 
this  accompaniment,  that  it  is  scored  for  two 
flutes  and  a  piccolo,  gives  to  the  modern  reader 
a  false  impression,  neither  the  flutes  nor  the 
piccolo  being  the  instruments  we  now  call  by 
those  names.  It  is  a  trio  for  three  Apple  flutes, 
a  Aauto  piccolo  and  two  flauti ;  the  flauto  piccolo 
playing  a  brilliant  solo  which  the  flauti  support. 
The  accompaniment  has  been  pronounced  by  a 
musician  to  be  the  4  loveliest  imaginable '  ;  the 
*otBng  Addison  writes  of  it,  4  The  musick  pro- 
ceeded from  a  concert  of  flagelets  and  bird -calls 
which  were  planted  behind  the  scenes. '  Handel 
u*a  the  flauto  piccolo  in  a  Tamburino  in 4  Alcina, ' 
and  in  tr  j  movements  of  the  Water  Music.  In 
the  latte*  ..vo  piccolos  which  play  in  unison  are 
^nployed.  They  are  not  in  the  same  key  as  the 
tnliestral  piccolo,  but,  like  it,  they  were  tipple 
flutes.  Thrice  the  flauto  piccolo  furnishes  a  florid 
accompaniment  to  the  soprano  voice ;  in  4  Augel- 
letti che  cantate,'  just  mentioned,  in  a  song  in 
'  Riccardo,'  and  in  4  Hush,  ye  pretty  warbling 
choir,'  in  4  Acis  and  Galatea.'  The  obbligato 
in  the  last-named  work  to  the  bass  solo,  40 
ruddier  than  the  cherry,'  is  marked  in  the 
MOW  flauto,  but  seems  to  have  been  always 
assigned  to  the  flauto  piccolo.     As  late  as 


the  third  decade  of  the  19th  century,  long 
after  that  instrument  had  been  banished  from 
the  orchestra,  the  second  hautboy  player  used 
to  play  the  part  on  a  so-called  flageolet  at  the 
Antient  Concerts.  As  the  society  was  estab- 
lished in  1776,  only  seventeen  years  after 
Handel's  death,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
the  practice  was  handed  down  from  the  time 
of  the  great  composer. 

When  the  orchestra  was  remodelled  by  Haydn 
only  tho  transverse  flute  was  retained,  the 
Common  flute  being  altogether  rejected.  The 
German  flute  having  thus  captured  ita  rival's 
place,  proceeded  to  usurp  ita  title  of  Flaulo,  and 
to  drop  its  old  name,  Traversa.  Its  superiority 
for  orchestral  purposes  was  already  so  marked 
as  to  cause  Haydn's  choice  to  fall  upon  it ; 
but  during  Haydn's  career  as  a  composer  it 
received  an  improvement  which  gave  the  coup 
de  grdce  to  the  old  favourite.  The  improve- 
ment consisted  in  boring  new  holes  in  the  tube 
and  covering  them  with  keys  kept  closed  by 
springs.  To  make  clear  the  importance  of  this 
step  it  is  necessary  to  explain  that  in  the  one- 
keyed  flute,  which  was  then  in  use,  there  were 
no  holes  for  four  of  the  notes  of  tho  chromatic 
octave.  When  the  player  was  in  want  of 
either  of  them,  he  muffled,  and  to  some  extent 
flattened,  the  note  above  the  accidental  needed 
by  closing  one  or  more  holes  below  the  hole 
from  which  the  note  to  be  flattened  issued. 
Although  the  spurious  notes  thus  obtained  were 
so  impure,  feeble,  and  out  of  tunc  as  to  make 
the  flute  and  those  who  played  it  bywords 
amongst  musicians,  the  one-keyed  flute  held  its 
ground  for  a  period  of  not  far  short  of  a  century. 
Remonstrances  on  the  subject  of  its  imper- 
fections were  put  to  silence  by  the  dictum  that 
tho  flute,  like  the  violin,  was  perfect ;  the 
player,  it  was  asserted,  not  the  instrument,  was 
at  fault.  At  length  a  stand  was  made  against 
authority.  The  rebellion  broke  out  in  England, 
where  two  professional  players  named  Tacet  and 
Florio  had  the  courage  to  adopt  a  flute  with  no 
less  than  six  keys.  Their  example  was  quickly 
followed.  Between  1770  and  1780  tho  six- 
keyed  flute  came  into  use  in  this  country,  and 
by  degrees,  in  spite  of  opposition,  the  keys  were 
introduced  abroad. 

The  advantages  conferred  on  tho  transverse 
flute  by  the  completion  of  the  chromatic  octave 
were  so  immense  that  it  is  inconceivable  that 
the  makereof  the  time  should  not  have  thought 
of  applying  the  system  to  the  Common  flute. 
Why  the  idea  was  not  carried  out  is  unknown, 
but  it  may  be  conjectured  that  mechanical 
difficulties  stood  in  the  way.  Of  the  ten  digita 
with  which  the  hands  of  man  are  furnished 
but  nine  are  available  for  execution,  the  tenth 
being  required  for  holding  the  flute.  As  the 
Common  flute  was  pierced  with  eight  holes, 
only  one  finger  was  free  when  they  were  all 
closed.    Possibly,  then,  the  makers  may  have 
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been  unable  to  contrive  a  method  of  acting  on 
the  five  keys  required  for  the  chromatic  octave, 
being  baffled  by  the  want  of  fingers  for  the 
purpose  ;  but  whatever  was  the  cause,  closed 
keys  did  not  find  their  way  to  the  Common  flute, 
and  so  the  instrument  after  a  time  fell  completely 
into  disuse.  (See  Jxroeeedings  of  the  Musical 
Association,  1897-98,  pp.  145-224  ;  1900-1,  pp. 
110-120;  and  1901-2,  pp.  105-137.)  The 
above  is  epitomised  from  the  writer's  Lectures  on 
the  Recorder,  to  be  published  shortly,    c.  w. 

RECTE  ET  RETRO,  PER  (Imitatio  can- 
crizans,  Imitatio  per  Motum  rctrcgradum,  Imi- 
tatio recurrens ;  Ital.  Imitazione  al  Rovescio,  o 
alia  Riversa ;  Eng.  Retrograde  Imitation). 
A  peculiar  kind  of  Imitation,  so  constructed 
that  the  melody  may  be  sung  backwards  as 
well  as  forwards  ;  as  shown  in  the  following 
two-part  canon,  which  must  be  sung,  by  the 
first  voice,  from  left  to  right,  and  by  the  second, 
from  right  to  left,  both  beginning  together,  but 
at  opposite  ends  of  the  music 


The  earliest  known  instances  of  Retrograde 
Imitation  are  to  be  found  among  the  works  of 
the  Flemish  composers  of  the  15th  century, 
who  delighted  in  exercising  their  ingenuity,  not 
only  upon  the  device  itself,  but  also  upon  the 
Inscriptions  prefixed  to  the  canons  in  which  it 
was  employed.  The  Netherlanders  were  not, 
however,  the  only  musicians  who  indulged 
successfully  in  this  learned  species  of  recreation. 
Probably  the  most  astonishing  example  of  it 
on  record  is  the  motet,1  *  Diliges  Dominum,' 
written  by  William  Byrd  for  four  voices- 
Treble,  Alto,  Tenor,  and  Bass — and  transmuted 
into  an  eight-part  composition,  by  adding  a 
second  Treble,  Alto,  Tenor,  and  Bass,  formed 
by  singing  the  four  first  part*  backwards.  It 
is  scarcely  passible  to  study  this  complication 
attentively,  without  feeling  ones  brain  turn 
giddy  ;  yet,  strange  to  say,  the  effect  produced 
is  less  curious  than  beautiful. 


or  the  cry  of  the  Evil  Spirits — 

In  giruiu  imus  noclu  ecce  ut  consutnimur  igni. 

The  canons  were  frequently  constructed  in  exact 
accordance  with  the  method  observed  in  these 
curious  lines  ;  and  innumerable  quaint  conceits 
were  invented,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the 
singers  some  intimation  of  the  manner  in  which 
they  were  to  be  read.  'Canit  more  Hebraeoruin 1 
was  a  very  common  motto.  '  Misericordia  et 
Veritas  obviaverunt  sibi '  indicated  that  the 
singers  were  to  begin  at  opposite  ends,  and  meet 
in  the  middle.  In  the  second  •  Agnus  Dei  *  of 
his  4  Missa  Graecorum,'  Hobrecht  wrote,  '  Aries 
vertatur  in  Pisces ' — Aries  being  the  first  sign 
of  the  Zodiac,  and  Pisces  the  last.  In  another 
part  of  the  same  Mass  he  has  given  a  far  more 
mysterious  direction— 

Tu  tenor  cancriza  et  per  antifrasin  canta. 
Cum  furcia  in  capite  antifraiizando  re  pete. 

This  introduces  us  to  a  new  complication  ;  the 
secret  of  the  motto  being,  that  the  tenor  is  not 
only  to  sing  backwards,  but  to  invert  the  inter- 
vals ('  per  antifrasin  canta'),  until  he  roaches 
the  '  Horns ' — that  is  to  say,  the  two  cusps  of 
the  semicircular  Time-Signature — after  which 
ho  is  to  sing  from  left  to  right,  though  still  con- 
tinuing to  invert  the  intervals.  This  new  device, 
in  which  the  intervals  themselves  are  reversed, 
as  well  as  the  sequence  of  the  notes,  is  called 
«  Retrograde  Inverse  Imitation  '  (Lat.  Imitatio 
cancrizans  motu  contrario  ;  Ital.  Imitazione  al 
coMrario  riverso).  It  might  have  been  thought 
that  this  would  have  contented  even  Flemish 
ingenuity.  But  it  did  not  The  part-books 
had  not  yet  been  turned  upside  down  !  In  tr 1 
subjoined  example  we  have  endeavoured  t  > 
show,  in  an  humble  way,  the  manner  in  whiv 
this  most  desirable  feat  may  also  be  accomplish^ 
The  two  singers,  standing  face  to  face,  hold  t 
book  between  them  ;  one  looking  at  it  from  tue 
ordinary  point  of  view,  the  other,  upside  down, 
and  both  reading  from  left  to  right— that  is  to 
say,  beginning  at  op]K>site  ends.  The  result, 
if  not  strikingly  beautiful,  is,  at  least,  not 
inconsistent  with  the  laws  of  counterpoint.  (For 
other  examples  see  Inscription.) 


There  is  little  doubt  that  the  idea  of  singing 
music  from  right  to  left  was  first  suggested  by 
those  strange  Oracular  Verses  2  which  may  be 
read  either  backwards  or  forwards,  without 
injury  to  words  or  metre  ;  such  as  the  well- 
known  Pentameter- 
Roma  tibi  subito  motibus  ibit  amor. 


>  Reprinted  by  Htwkln*.  ITMary.  cb.  M. 

l  %  cr«n«  rertirTentee,  »ld  to  h»ve  been  flr»t  invented  by  tbe 
Oreek  Port.  R.**«lrv  rfurlnc  the  rpiffn  of  P  to  It  my  phlUdelphtw 
The  exmiiplea  we  h«re  quoted  »r».  however,  of  much  Uter  date  ; 

ot  earlier  Own  the  7lh  century. 


Retrograde  Imitation  has  survived,  even  to 
our  own  day ;  and  in  more  than  one  very 
popular  form.  In  the  year  1791  Haydn  wrote 
for  his  Doctor's  degree,  at  the  University  of 
Oxford,  a  'Canon cancrizans,  a  tre  *  ('Thy  Voice, 
O  Harmony ' ),  which  will  be  found  in  vol.  ii. 
p.  357,  and  he  has  also  used  the  same  device 
in  the  minuet  of  one  of  his  symphonies.  Some 
other  modern  composers  have  tried  it,  with 
less  happy  effect.  But  perhaps  it  has  never 
yet  appeared  in  a  more  popular  form  than 
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REDEKER 

that  of  the  well-known  Double  Chant  by  Dr. 

Crotch- 


It  would  be  difficult  to  point  to  two  schools 
more  bitterly  opposed  to  each  other  than  those 
of  the  early  Netherlanders,  and  the  English 
Cathedral  writers  of  the  19th  century.  Yet 
here  we  see  an  artifice,  invented  by  the  former, 
and  used  by  one  of  the  latter,  so  completely  con 
arnore,  that,  backed  by  the  harmonies  peculiar 
to  the  modern  'free  style,'  it  has  attained  a 
position  quite  unassailable,  and  will  probably 
last  as  long  as  the  Anglican  Chant  itself  shall 
continue  in  use.  [Sir  John  Staincr  wrote  a 
hymn-tune  '  Per  Recte  et  Retro*  in  1898  for 
the  Church  Hymnary  (No.  381)  ;  it  is  also  No. 
81  of  Novello's  edition  of  the  composer's  hymns. 
It  reads  backwards  in  all  the  parts.]  With 
these  things  before  us,  we  shall  do  well  to 
pause,  before  we  consign  even  the  most  glaring 
pedantries  of  our  forefathers  to  oblivion,   w. «.  R. 

REDEKER,  Louise  Dorette  Auouste,  a 
contralto  singer,  who  made  her  first  appearance 
in  London  at  the  Philharmonic  Concert  of  Juue 
19,  1876,  and  remained  a  great  favourite  until 
she  retired  from  public  life  on  her  marriage  with 
Dr.  (now  Sir)  Felix  Semon,  Oct.  19,  1879.  She 
wasbornatDuingen,  Hanover,  Jan.  19, 1853,  and 
from  1870  tol873  studied  in  the  Conservatorium 
at  Leipzig,  chiefly  under  Konewka.  She  sang 
first  in  public  at  Bremen  in  1873.  In  1874 
he  made  the  first  of  several  appearances  at 
'Jie  Gewandhaus,  and  was  much  in  request  for 
pocerts  and  oratorios  in  Germany  and  other 
ountries  during  1874  and  1875.  In  England 
-ie  sang  at  all  the  principal  concerts,  and  at 
the  same  time  maintained  her  connection  with 
the  Continent,  where  she  was  always  well 
received.  Her  voice  is  rich  and  sympathetic  ; 
she  sings  without  effort  and  with  great  taste.  G. 

REDEMPTION,  THE.  A  Sacred  Trilogy, 
written  and  composed  by  Charles  Gounod.  First 
performed  at  the  Birmingham  Festival,  August 
30,  1882,  under  the  composer's  direction.  m. 

REDFORD,  John,  was  organist  and  almoner, 
and  master  of  the  Choristers  of  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral  in  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.  (1491-1547).  Tusser,  the  author 
of  the  Hundred  good  Points  of  Hiisbandrie, 
was  one  of  his  pupils.  An  anthem,  1  Rejoice 
in  the  Lorde  alway,'  printed  in  the  appendix 
to  Hawkins's  History  and  in  the  Motett  Society's 
first  volume,  is  remarkable  for  its  melody  and 
expression.  Some  anthems  and  organ  pieces 
hy  him  are  in  the  MS.  volume  collected  by 
Thomas  Mulliner,  master  of  St.  Paul's  School, 
afterwards  in  the  libraries  of  John  Stafford 
Smith  and  Dr.  Rimbault,  and  now  in  the 
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British  Museum.  A  motet,  some  fancies,  and 
a  voluntary  by  him  are  in  MS.  at  Christ  Church, 
Oxford.  [See  also  the  Monatshefle  for  1902,  for 
list  of  other  works  by  him.]  His  name  is  in- 
cluded by  Morley  in  the  list  of  those  whose  works 
he  consulted  for  his  '  Introduction.'    w.  h.  h. 

REDHEAD,  Richard,  born  March  1,  1820, 
at  Harrow,  was  a  chorister  at  Magdalen  College, 
Oxford,  1829-36,  having  received  his  musical 
education  there  from  Walter  Vicary,  the  organist. 
He  was  organist  at  Old  Margaret  Chap<  1  (now 
All  Saints'  Church),  Margaret  Street,  in  1839- 
1864,  and  from  the  latter  date  at  St.  Mary 
Magdalene,  Paddington,  a  post  he  held  till  his 
death  at  Hellingley,  Sussex,  April  27,  1901. 
His  works  are  almost  exclusively  written  or 
compiled  for  use  in  the  Church  of  England 
service,  viz.  'Church  Music,' etc.,  1840,  'Laudes 
Diurnae,  the  Psalter  and  Canticles  in  the  Morn- 
ing and  Evening  Service,'  1843,  Music  for  the 
Office  of  the  Holy  Communion,'  1853;  'O 
my  people,'  anthem  for  Good  Friday  ;  'Church 
Melodies,  a  collection  of  short  pieces  and  Six 
Sacred  Songs,'  1858  ;  'The  Celebrant's  Office 
Book,'  1863  ;  'Ancient  Hymn  Melodies,  Book 
of  Common  Prayer  with  Ritual  music,  Canticles 
at  Matins  and  Evensong,  pointed  as  they  are 
to  be  sung  in  churches  and  adapted  to  the 
Ancient  Psalm  Chants,  and  Parish  Tune  Book 
and  Appendix,'  1865 ;  'The  Universal  Organist, 
a  Collection  of  Short  Classical  and  Modern 
Pieces,'  1866-81;  'Litany  with  latter  part 
of  Commination  Service,  Music  to  the  Divine 
Liturgy  during  the  Gradual,  Offertorium  and 
Communion,  arranged  for  use  throughout  the 
year,'  1874  ;  Festival  Hymns  for  All  Saints  and 
St  Mary  Magdalene  Days,  Hymns  for  Holy 
Seasons,  Anthems,  etc.  a.  c. 

REDOUTE.  Public  assemblies  at  which  the 
guests  appeared  with  or  without  masks  at 
pleasure.  The  word  is  French,  and  is  explained 
by  Voltaire  and  Littre"  as  being  derived  from 
the  Italian  ridofto — perhaps  with  some  analogy 
to  the  word  'resort.'  They  soon  made  their 
way  to  Germany  and  England.  They  are 
frequently  mentioned  by  Horace  Walpolo  under 
the  name  'Ridotto,'  and  were  one  of  the 
attractions  at  Vauxhall  and  Ranelagh  in  the 
middle  of  the  18th  century.  In  Germany  and 
France  the  French  version  of  the  name  was 
adopted.  The  building  used  for  the  purpose 
in  Vienna,  erected  in  1748,  and  rebuilt  in  stone 
in  1754,  forms  part  of  the  Burg  or  I  in]  Trial 
Palace,  the  side  of  the  oblong  facing  the 
Josephs- Flatz.  There  was  a  grosse  and  a  khine 
Redoutensaal.  In  the  latter  Beethoven  played 
a  concerto  of  his  own  at  a  concert  of  Haydn's, 
Dec.  1 8, 1 795.  The  rooms  were  used  for  concerts 
till  about  1870.  The  masked  balls  were  held 
there  during  the  Carnival,  from  Twelfth  Night 
to  Shrove  Tuesday,  and  occasionally  in  the 
weeks  preceding  Advent ;  some  being  public, 
i.e.  open  to  all  on  payment  of  an  entrance  fee, 
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REDOWA 


ma. 


REED 


and  others  private.  Special  nights  were  reserved 
for  tho  court  and  the  nobility.  The  '  Redou- 
tentanze  ' — Minuets,  Allemandes,  Contredanses, 
Schottisches,  Anglaises,  and  Lundler — were 
composed  for  full  orchestra,  and  published 
(mostly  by  Artaria)  for  pianoforte.  Mozart,1 
Haydn,  Beethoven,2  Hummel,  Woelfl,  Gyrowetz, 
and  others,  have  left  dances  written  for  this 
purjxwe.  a  f.  p. 

REDOWA,  a  Bohemian  dance  which  was 
introduced  into  Paris  in  1846  or  1847,  and 
quickly  attained  for  a  short  time  great  popu- 
larity, both  there  and  in  London,  although  it  is 
now  never  danced.  In  Bohemia  there  are  two 
variations  of  tho  dance,  the  Rejdovak,  in  3-4 
or  3-8  time,  which  is  more  like  a  waltz,  ami 
tho  Rejdovacka,  in  2-4  time,  which  is  some- 
thing like  a  polka.  The  ordinary  Redowa  is 
written  in  3-4  time  (M.M.  J=160).  The 
dance  is  something  liko  a  Mazurka,  with  the 
rhythm  less  strongly  marked.  Tho  following 
example  is  part  of  a  Rejdovak  which  is  given 
in  Kohler's  '  Volkstanze  aller  Nationen  '— 


w.  n.  «. 

REED  (Fr.  Anthe  ;  Ital.  Ancia;  Germ.  Matt, 
Rohr).  The  speaking  part  of  many  instruments, 
both  ancient  and  modern  ;  the  name  being  de- 
rived from  the  material  of  which  it  has  been 
immcmorially  constructed.  The  plant  used  lor 
it  is  a  tall  grass  or  reed,  the  A  r undo  Donax  or 
Saliva,  growing  in  the  South  of  EurojK?.  The 
substance  in  its  rough  state  is  commonly  called 
'cane,'  though  differing  from  real  cane  in  many 
resects.  The  chief  supply  is  now  obtained  from 
Fn'jus  on  the  Mediterranean  coast.  Many  other 
materials,  such  as  lance-wood,  ivory,  silver,  and 
'ebonite,'  or  hardened  india-rubber,  have  been 
experimentally  substituted  for  the  material  first 
named  ;  but  hitherto  without  success.  Organ 
reeds  were  formerly  made  of  hard  wood,  more 
recently  of  brass,  German  silver,  and  steel. 
The  name  Recti  is,  however,  applied  by  organ- 
builders  to  the  metal  tul>e  or  channel  against 
which  tho  vibrating  tongue  beats,  rather  than 
to  the  vibrator  itself. 

Reeds  are  divided  into  the  Free  and  the 
Beating  ;  the  latter  again  into  the  Single  and 
the  Double  forms.    The  Free  reed  is  used  in 

•  See  KocheC.  C«Ul.*iie,  So.  Sf«.  etc. 
«  So*  Nottebohm  ■  Tbeio*t!cC»Ul.>fu«,  Section  II  page*  l»-37. 


the  harmonium  and  concertina,  its  union  with 
Heating  reeds  in  the  organ  not  having  proved 
successful.  [See  Fkke  Reed,  vol.  ii.  p.  106.] 
The  vibrator,  as  its  name  implies,  passes  freely 
through  the  long  slotted  brass  plate  to  which 
it  is  adapted  ;  the  first  impulse  of  the  wind 
tending  to  push  it  within  the  slot  and  thus 
close  the  ajierturc.  In  4  percussion  '  harmoniums 
the  vibrator  is  set  suddenly  in  motion  by  a  blow 
from  a  hammer  connected  with  the  keyboard. 
[See  Haumonium,  vol.  ii.  p.  303.]  [The 
Heating  reed  in  its  single  form  is  that  of  tho 
organ  and  the  clarinet.  In  this  the  edges  of 
the  vibrator  overlap  the  slot  leading  into  tho 
resonating  pij«  or  tube,  and  so  close  it  periodi- 
cally during  vibration.  The  reed,  which  is  a 
thin  blade  or  lamina,  has  roughly  the  form  of  a 
long  iwirallelogram,  and  it  is  firmly  secured  for  a 
portion  of  its  length  to  the  bed  or  table  of  tho 
tube  or  mouthpiece  in  which  the  slot  is  cut.  In 
tho  organ  reed  the  necessary  opening  for  the 
entrance  of  tho  wind  at  the  free  end  is  obtained 
by  giving  a  slight  curvature  to  the  blade  or 
reed  ;  the  pressure  of  the  wind  tends  to  close 
this  opening,  and  vibration  is  thus  set  up. 
In  the  clarinet  the  same  result  is  obtained  by 
giving  a  slight  curvature  to  the  bed  of  th*» 
mouthpiece  toward  *  its  tip,  the  under  side  of 
the  reed  itself  being  left  perfectly  flat  (see 
Clarinet). 

The  Double  reed,  as  used  in  the  oboe  and 
the  bassoon,  is  constructed  of  two  segments 
united  in  a  tubular  form  at  one  end,  and 
splayed  out  and  flattened  at  the  other  so  as  to 
leave  a  slight  opening  in  shaj>e  like  the  section 
of  a  double-convex  lens.  The  bassoon  reed  is 
placed  directly  uj»on  the  'crook'  of  the  instru- 
ment, but  the  oboe  reed  is  built  up  upon  a 
small  tube  or  'staple.'  The  exact  ap[»earance 
of  both  single  and  double  reeds  will  be  gathered 
Itetter  from  the  drawings  than  from  a  more 
detailed  description. 


l.  a.  x.  *. 

■tact*  Reed         Clarinet  reed,  a*  hold  to  the  mouthpiece  by  a 

met.il  lljaturr. 


Ifcmlile  Keed*  -2  Bunm  reed.  .1  Baaeoon  reed,  foreshortened 
to  allow  the  opening  between  the  two  blade*.    4.  Oboe  reed. 

The  single  reed  is  used  also  on  the  saxophone, 
and  the  double  reed  for  the  chaunter  of  the 
Highland  bagpipe,  but  the  drones  of  the  bag- 
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pipe  are  sounded  by  single  reeds  of  a  most 
rudimentary  character.  It  is  possible  to  replace 
the  double  reed  of  the  oboe  and  bassoon  by  a 
single  reed  of  the  clarinet  type  fitted  to  a  small 
mouthpiece.  The  old  dolcino  or  alto- fagotto 
was  so  played  in  the  band  of  the  Coldstream 
liuards  by  the  late  Mr.  Henry  Lazarus  when  a 
boy.  The  idea  has  been  revived  of  late  years 
as  a  novelty,  but  neither  the  oboe  nor  the 
bassoon  is  caj»able  of  improvement  in  this  way, 
although  the  saxophone,  also  a  conical  tube,  is 
well  adapted  to  the  single  reed,  being  an  instru- 
ment of  wider  calibre.]  w.  h.  s.  ;  with  addi- 
tions by  u.  J.  b. 

REED,  Thomas  German,  born  at  Bristol, 
June  27,  1817.  His  father  was  a  musician, 
and  the  son  first  appeared,  at  the  age  of  ten, 
at  the  Bath  Concert*  as  a  PF.  player  with 
John  Loder  and  Lindley,  and  also  sang  at  the 
Concerts  and  at  the  Bath  Theatre.  Shortly 
after,  he  appeared  at  the  Haymarket  Theatre, 
London,  where  his  father  was  conductor,  as 
PF.  player,  singer,  and  actor  of  juvenile  parts. 
In  1832  the  family  moved  to  London,  and 
the  father  became  leader  of  the  band  at  the 
Garriek  Theatre.  His  son  was  his  deputy, 
and  also  organist  to  the  Catholic  Chapel, 
Sloatie  Street.  German  Reed  now  entered 
eagerly  into  the  musical  life  of  London,  was 
an  early  member  of  the  Society  of  British 
Musicians,  studied  hard  nt  harmony,  counter- 
point, and  PF.  playing,  composed  much,  gave 
many  lessons,  and  took  part  in  all  the  good 
music  he  met  with.  His  work  at  the  theatre 
consisted  in  great  measure  of  scoring  and 
adapting,  and  getting  up  new  operas,  such  as 
'Fra  Diavolo'  in  1837.  In  1838  he  became 
Musical  Director  of  the  Haymarket  Theatre, 
a  post  which  he  retained  till  1851.  In  1838 
he  also  succeeded  Mr.  Tom  Cooke  as  Chapel- 
master  at  the  Royal  Bavarian  Chapel,  where 
the  music  to  the  Mass  was  for  long  noted  both 
for  quality  and  execution.  Beethoven's  Mass 
in  C  was  produced  there  for  the  first  time  in 
England,  and  the  principal  Italian  singers 
habitually  took  part  in  the  Sunday  services. 
At  the  Haymarket,  for  the  Shakesjteareau 
performances  of  Mac  ready,  the  Keans,  the 
Cushmans,  etc.,  he  made  many  excellent 
innovations,  by  introducing,  as  overtures  and 
entr'actes,  good  pieces,  original  or  scored  by 
himself,  instead  of  the  rubbish  usually  played 
at  that  date.  During  the  temporary  closing 
of  the  theatre,  Reed  did  the  work  of  producing 
Pacini's  oj»era  of  'Sappho'  at  Drury  Lane 
(April  1,  1843— Clara  Novello,  Sims  Reeves, 
etc).  In  1844  he  married  Miss  Priscilla 
Horton,  and  for  the  next  few  years  pursued 
the  same  busy,  useful,  miscellaneous  life  as 
before,  directing  the  production  of  English 
opera  at  the  Surrey,  managing  Sadler's  Wells 
during  a  season  of  English  opera,  with  his 
wife,  Miss  Louisa  Pyne,  Harrison,  etc.,  con- 


ducting the  music  at  the  Olympic  under  Mr. 
Wigan's  management,  and  making  prolonged 
provincial  tours. 

In  1855  he  started  a  new  class  of  performance 
which,  under  the  name  of  '  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ger- 
man Reed's  Entertainment,'  made  his  name 
widely  and  favourably  known  in  England.  Its 
object  was  to  provide  good  dramatic  amusement 
for  a  large  class  of  society  who,  on  various 
grounds,  objected  to  the  theatres.  It  was 
opened  at  St.  Martin's  Hall,  April  2,  1855, 
as  'Miss  P.  Horton's  Illustrative  Gatherings,' 
with  two  pieces  called  '  Holly  Lodge '  and 
'The  Enraged  Musician  '  (after  Hogarth), 
written  by  W.  Brough,  and  presented  by  Mrs. 
Reed,  with  the  aid  of  her  husband  ouly,  as 
accompanist  and  occasional  actor.  In  Feb. 
1856  they  removed  to  the  Gallery  of  Illustra- 
tion, Regent  Street,  and  there  produced  'A 
Month  from  Home,' and  'My  Unfinished  Opera' 
(April  27,  1857);  'The  Home  Circuit'  and 
'Seaside  Studies'  (June  20,  1859)— all  by 
W.  Brough;  'After  the  Ball,'  by  Edmund 
Yates  ;  '  Our  Card  Basket,'  by  Shirley  Brooks  ; 
'An  Illustration  on  Discord'  ('The  Rival 
Composers'),  by  Brough  (April  3,  1861);  and 
'The  Family  Legend,'  by  Tom  Taylor  (March 
31,  1862).  They  then  engaged  Mr.  John 
Parry,  and  produced  the  following  scries  of 
pieces  socially  written  for  this  company  of 
three,  and  including  some  of  Mr.  Parry's  most 
]»opular  and  admirable  songs  in  the  characters 
of  Paterfamilias  at  the  Pantomime,  Mrs.  Rose- 
leaf,  etc.  etc.  : — 

'  A  I>rv»m  In  Venice."    T.  W. 
RoherUon.    March  18,  1W. 

D*c°as.ti«n\ Ch4teau"  R-H"*C*- 

'Inquire  within."    F.  C.  Bar- 
riAii-i    July  22. 
•LaatoJtneFauvdlBa.R.1 

Dec.  % 


•The  Charming  Cottage,'  April 

«.  1M0. 

•The  Pyramid.'  Shirley  Brook*. 
Feb  7.  1SW. 

"The  Bard  and  hi.  Birthday. 
W.  Brough.    April  90.  1804. 

•The  Peculiar  Family.'  Do. 
Man  h  1ft.  IMS. 

•The  YachUng  Crtilie.'  F.  C. 
Burnaud.    April  2,  INK. 

At  this  period  the  company  was  further  in- 
creased by  the  addition  of  Miss  Fanny  Holland 
and  Mr.  Arthur  Cecil,  and  soon  after  by  Mr. 
Corney  Grain  aud  Mr.  Alfred  Reed.  The 
following  was  the  repertory  during  this  last 
period  : — 

Near    BelaUotu.'  Arthur 
Sketehley.    Augu»t  14.  1871. 

•  King  Chrtatma*.'  PlanrM. 
Dec.  'J8,  1871. 

•Charity  begini  at  Home.'  a 
Kowe  and  Cellier.    Feb.  7.  1872. 

•  My  Aunt'i  Secret.'  Burnand 
and  Molloy.    March  3.  lKTi 

•  Happy  Avmdta.'    W.  S.  Gil- 
bert and  F.  Clay.    Oct.  28,  l(«7i 

•  Very  Catching."  Buruaud  and 
Molloy.    Nov.  18.  1872. 

Mildred*  Well.-  Burnand 
May  6.  >»7*- 


'  Ltachen  and  Frit*cuen.' 
bach.    Feb.  8.  1MB. 

'  No  Card*.'  W.  8.  Gilbert,  and 
•  Co*  and  Bo*."  Burnand  and  Sul- 
livan. March  W.  180U.  (A.  CecU'i 
flnt  appearance.) 

■AgcaAgo.'  W.  8.  Oilbert  and 
F.  Clay.    Nor.  22.  1809. 

•  Beggar  my  Neighbour.'  F.  C. 
Burnand.    March  28.  187". 

•  Our  Uland  Home.'  W.  8.  Oil- 
bert.  June  90,  1870. 

The  Bold  HecruhV    F.  Clay. 
July  1».  1870. 

-  A  Hennatiuii  Novel.'  Do.  Jan. 
30.  1871. 

During  this  period  a  diversion  was  made  by  the 
introduction  of  'Opere  di  Camera,'  for  four 
characters.    These  comprised  :— 

J-«->  -Lea.'  Oxenford  and  Mac  I  '  Wldowe  bewitched."  Virginia 
farren.  Gabriel. 

•  Tno  Many  Cook*.'  Offenbach.      '  A  Fair  Exchange ' ;  '  A  Happy 
Tl.-  Sleeping  Beauty.'   Btlfe.  Reault';  '  Ching  Chow  HL"  AU 

•The  Maun  Legacy."  Oxen-  three  by  Offenbach. 
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While  the  entertainment  still  remained  at 
the  Gallery  of  Illustration,  Reed  became  lessee 
of  St.  George's  Hall  for  the  production  of  Comic 
Opera.  He  engaged  an  orchestra  of  forty  and 
a  strong  chorus,  and  'The  Contrabandista ' 
(Burnand  and  Sullivan),  '  L'Ambassadrice ' 
(Auber),  and  the  4  Beggar's  Opera'  were  pro- 
duced, but  without  the  necessary  success.  Mr. 
Reed  then  gave  his  sole  attention  to  the  Gallery 
of  Illustration,  in  which  he  was  uniformly 
successful,  owing  to  the  fact  that  he  carried 
out  his  entertaiuments,  not  only  with  perfect 
rospcctability,  but  always  with  great  talent, 
much  tact  and  judgment,  and  constant  variety. 

When  the  lease  of  the  Gallery  of  Illustration 
expired,  the  entertainment  was  transferred  to 
St.  George's  Hall,  and  there  the  following 
entertainments  were  produced  :  — 


nd 


'  He'*  Corning.'    F.  C. 
and  Herman  Beed. 

'  Too  Many  by  One.'  P.  C.  Bur 
wand  and  P.  Cowan. 

■  V. 

Gilbert  V 
>  Reed. 

•  A  Tale  of  Old  China.'  F.  C. 
Burnand  and  Molloy. 

'  Bye*  and  no  Eye*.  W.  8.  Gil- 
bert and  German  Reed. 

\ 


(lllhert  A* Beckett  and  German 

Reed. 

'Matched  and  Match'  F.  C. 
Burnand  and  German  Beed. 

'  A  Puff  of  Smoke.'  C.  J.  Bowe 
and  Mine.  Goet*. 

'  Our  Doll*'  Houac,'  C  J.  Rowe 
and  CoUford  Dick. 

'A  Mlght'i  Burpriae.'  Weat 
Cromer  and  Herman  Beed. 
'  PoaUr  Brother*.'    F.  C  Bur. 
and  Kir*  Hall. 

A.  Law. 


The  following  were  produced  under  the 
management  of  Mr.  Corney  Grain  and  Mr. 
Alfred  Reed  :— 


•No.  304.'  F.  C.  Burnand  and 
(lerman  Beed. 

*  Once  In  a  Century.'  O. 
A'Beckettand  Vivian  Bltgh. 

'Our  New  Doll*'  Howie.*  W. 
Yardley  ami  CoUford  Dick. 

and  W.  Au.ttn'.' 

'  Doubleday*  Will.'  Burnand 
and  Kin*  Hall. 

' Artful  Automaton.'  Arthur 
Law  and  King  Hall. 

'A  Tremendous  Myttery.'  F. 
C.  Burnand  ami  King  Hall 

•  Enchant  incut.'  A.  Law  and 
German  Beed. 

'  Orimatone  Grange.'  O. 
A'Bcckett  and  King  Hall. 

g)0O  Reward.'  A  Law  and 
Corney  Grain. 

'  Back  from  India.'  Pottlnger 
Steven*  and  CoUford  Dick. 

'  The  Pirate*  Hume.'  <:. 
A'Beckettand  Vivian  RHgh. 

'  A  Chrtatmaa  Stocking.'  G. 
A'Beckett  and  King  Hall. 

a.  r 


A.  Law.  Ar- 
Law 


'CaaUe  Botherer 
and  Hamilton  Clarke. 

'Thr  Three  HaU.'  A.  A'Beckett 
and  Kdouard  Marlul*. 

•A  Flying  VUlf  J 
Corney  Grain. 

'  The  TurquoUe  Bing."  O.  W. 
Oodfrey  and  Lionel  Benaon. 

'A  Merry  Chrirtmtvi.'  A.  Law 
and  King  Hall. 

•Sand  lord  and  Merton.'  Bur- 
nand and  A.  8.  Hatty. 

'  All  at  Sea.'  A.  Law  and 
Corney  Grain. 

•  Many  Happy  Return*.'  O. 
A'Beckett  and  Lionel  Benaon. 

'A  Bright  Idea.'  A.  Law  and 
Arthur  Cecil. 

•Cherry  Tree  Parm.'  A.  Law 
and  Hamilton  Clarke. 

The  Head  of  the  Poll.'  A.  Law 
and  Eaton  Panlng. 

•  Nobody'.  Fault.'  A.  Law  and 
Hamilton  Clarke. 

•  A  Strange  Hoat'  A.  Law  and 
King  Hall. 

•  That    Dreadful    Boy.1  O. 


•A  Water  Cure.' 

Felix,  and  George 
•A  Mom  Rom)  Rent.' 
and  A.  J.  Caldlcott 

'A  Double  Event.'  A.  law, 
Alfred  Beed,  and  Corney  Grain. 

'  Fairly  Puuled.'  Oliver  Brand 
and  lUmlltou  Clarke. 

■  A  Terrible  Fright'  A  Law 
and  Corney  Grain. 

'Old  Knockle*,'  A.  Law  and 
A.  J.  Caldlcott. 

'  A  Peculiar  Caac'  A.  Law  and 
G.  Gromuilth. 

Hobbica.'  Stephen*,  Van!  ley. 
and  G.  Gear. 

'  A  Pretty  Beo,ue*t'  M.  Wet- 
*on  and  Hamilton  Clarke 

'  A  Night  In  Wale*.'  H.  Gard- 
ner and  Corney  Grain. 

•  In  Cupid*  Court"  M.  Wat 
•oil  and  A.  J.  Caldlcott. 

'  A  United  Pair.'  Comyna  Carr 
and  A.  J.  Caldlcott. 
•The  Friar.'  Do. 
"The  Naturalist'  Comjm»Carr 


'  A  Mountain 
A'Beckett  and  Lionel  I 

'  Tieaaure  Trove.'  A.  Law  i 
A.  J.  Caldlcott. 


and  King  Hall. 

•Tally-Ho!'  M.  WaUon  and 
A.  J.  Caldlcott. 

•  Wanted  an  Heir.'  Do. 
'The    Boauna    Mate.'  W. 

Browne  and  A.  J.  Caldlcott. 

•  Bri tUny  Folk.'  Walter  Frith 
and  A.  J.  Caldlcott. 

'Tuppin*  and  Co.'  Malcolm 
Watson  and  Edward  Solomon. 

•The  Verger."  Walter  Frith 
and  King  Hall. 

•Carnival  Time."  M.  WaUon 
■  nd  Corney  Grain. 

•  PoMeaelon.'  WalUr  Browne 
and  A.  J  Caldlcott. 

•Kllllecrumper.'  M.  WaUon 
and  K.  Solomon. 

'  The  Old  Bureau."  H.  M  Pautl 
and  A.  J.  Caldlcott 

•The  Barley  Mow.'  Walter 
Frith  and  C.  Grain. 

'  Dan T*  Delight*  Archie  Arm- 
strong and  J.  W.  Elliott 

'An  Odd  Pair.'  M.  WaUon 
and  A.  J.  Caldlcott 

Peggy  *  Plot.'  SomervUle Gib- 
r  and  Walter  8laughUr. 

M.  WaUon 

Do. 
A.  C. 


The  accompaniments  to  these  pieces  were  played 
on  a  pianoforte  and  harmonium.  For  many 
years  the  '  Musical  Sketches '  of  Mr.  Corney 
Graiu  were  a  principal  attraction  of  the  enter- 
tainment. German  Reed  died  at  Upper  East 
Sheen,  Surrey,  March  21,  1888,  and  in  1895 
the  entertainments  came  to  an  end,  with  the 
deaths  of  Alfred  German  Reed,  March  10,  and 
Corney  Grain,  March  16.  An  attempt  was 
made  to  revive  the  enterprise,  but  without  effect. 

Mrs.  German  Reed,  n6e  Priscilla  Hortox, 
was  born  at  Birmingham,  Jan.  1,  1818.  From 
a  very  early  age  she  showed  unmistakable  quali- 
fications for  a  theatrical  career,  in  a  fine  strong 
voice,  great  musical  ability,  and  extraordinary 
power  of  mimicry.  She  made  her  first  appear- 
ance at  the  age  of  ten,  at  the  Surrey  Theatre, 
under  Elliston's  management,  as  the  Gipsy  Girl 
in  'Guy  Mannering.'  After  this  she  was  con- 
stantly engaged  at  the  principal  metropolitan 
theatres  in  a  very  wide  range  of  parts.  Her 
rare  combination  of  great  ability  as  a  singer, 
with  conspicuous  gifts  as  an  actress,  and  most 
attractive  appearance,  led  to  a  very  satisfactory 
step  in  her  career.  On  August  16,  1887,  she 
signed  an  agreement  with  Macready  for  his 
famous  performances  at  Coven t  Garden  and 
Drury  Lane,  in  which  she  acted  Ariel,  Ophelia, 
the  Fool 1  in  '  Lear,'  the  Attendant  Spirit  in 
•Comus,'  Philidel  in  '  King  Arthur/  and  Acis 
in  'Acis  and  Galatea.'  After  the  conclusion 
of  this  memorable  engagement,  Miss  Horton 
became  the  leading  spirit  in  Planches  graceful 
burlesques  at  the  Haymarket  Theatre.  On 
Jan.  20,  1844,  she  married  Mr.  German  Reed, 
and  the  rest  of  her  career  has  been  related  under 
his  name.  She  died  at  Bexley  Heath,  March 
18,  1895,  a  few  days  after  her  son  and  Corney 
Grain.  o. 

REED-STOP.  When  the  pipes  of  an  organ, 
controlled  by  a  draw-stop,  produce  their  tone 
by  means  of  a  vibrating  tongue  striking  the 
face  of  a  reed,  the  stop  is  called  a  Reed-stop  ; 
when  the  pipes  contain  no  such  reeds,  but  their 
tone  is  produced  merely  by  the  impinging  of 
air  against  a  sharp  edge,  the  stop  is  called  a 
Flue-stop.  Any  single  pipe  of  the  former  kind 
is  called  a  Reed-pipe,  any  single  pipe  of  the 
latter  kind,  a  Flue-pipe.  Pipes  containing  Free 
reeds  are  seldom  used  in  English  organs,  but 
are  occasionally  found  in  foreign  instruments 
under  the  name  of  Physharmonika,  etc.  [See 
Harmonium,  Reed.]  The  reed-stops  consisting 
of  1  striking-reeds '  are  voiced  in  various  ways 
to  imitate  the  sounds  of  the  Oboe,  Cor  Anglais, 
Clarinet,  Bassoon,  Horn,  Cornopean,  Trumpet, 
etc,  all  of  which  are  of  8-ft  pitch  (that  is,  in 
unison  with  the  diapason).  The  Clarion  4-ft. 
is  an  octave  reed-stop.  The  Double  Trumpet 
16-ft.  is  a  reed-stop  one  octave  lower  in  pitch 
than  the  diapason  ;  it  is  also  called  a  Contra- 
posaune,  or  sometimes  a  Trombone.  Reed-stops 

1  See  Maenad,!  IbminiKencu.  by  Sir  F.  Pollock.  IL  07. 
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of  the  trumpet  class  are  often  placed  on  a  very 
high  pressure  of  wind  under  such  names  as 
Tuba  mirabilis,  Tromba  major,  etc. ;  such  high- 
pressure  reed -stops  are  generally  found  on  the 
Solo-manual ;  the  reed-.*ao[»s  of  the  Great  organ 
being  of  moderate  loudness  ;  those  on  the  Choir 
organ  altogether  of  a  softer  character.  A  very 
much  larger  proportion  of  reed-stops  is  usually 
assigned  to  the  Swell  organ  than  to  any  other 
manual,  owing  to  the  brilliant  crescendo  which 
they  produce  as  the  shutters  of  the  swell-box 
ojien.  Ried-stops  are  said  to  be  1  harmonic ' 
when  the  tubes  of  the  pipes  are  twice  their 
normal  length  and  perforated  half-way  with  a 
small  hole.  Their  tone  is  remarkably  pure  and 
brilliant.  The  best  modern  organ -builders  have 
made  great  improvements  in  the  voicing  of  reed- 
stops,  which  are  now  produced  in  almost  infinite 
variety  both  as  to  quality  and  strength  of 
tone.  J.  s. 

REEL  (Anglo-Saxon  hreol,  connected  with  the 
Suic-Gothic  rulla, '  to  whirl ').  Anancientdauce, 
the  origin  of  which  is  enveloped  in  much  ob- 
scurity. The  fact  of  its  resemblance  to  the 
Norwegian  Hallung,  as  well  as  its  popularity 
in  Scotland,  and  its  occurrence  in  Denmark,  the 
north  of  England,  and  Ireland,  has  led  most 
writers  to  attribute  to  it  a  Scandinavian  origin, 
although  its  rapid  movements  and  lively  char- 
acter are  opposed  to  the  oldest  Scandinavian 
dance-rhythms.  The  probability  is  that  the 
reel  is  of  Keltic  origin,  perhaps  indigenous  to 
Britain,  and  from  there  introduced  into  Scandi- 
navia. In  Scotland  the  reel  is  usually  danced 
by  two  couples  ;  in  England — where  it  is  now 
almost  only  found  in  connection  with  tho  Sword 
Dance,  as  performed  in  the  North  Riding  of 
Yorkshire— it  is  danced  by  three  couples.  The 
figures  of  the  reel  differ  slightly  according  to 
the  locality  ;  their  chief  feature  is  their  circular 
character,  the  dancers  standing  face  to  face  and 
describing  a  series  of  figures  of  eight.  The 
music  consists  of  8-bar  phrases,  generally  in 
common  time,  but  occasionally  in  6-4.  The 
Irish  reel  is  played  much  faster  than  the  Scotch  ; 
in  Yorkshire  an  ordinary  hornpipe-tune  is  used. 
The  following  example,  'Lady  Nelson's  Reel,' 
is  from  a  MS.  collection  of  dances  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  present  writer  :— 


[In  News  from  Scotland  (1591)  it  is  stated 


that  1  Giles  Duncan  did  go  before  them  playing  a 
reill  or  dance  upon  a  small  trump.'  The  Irish 
reel,  which  is  apparently  alluded  to  here,  is  in 
2  -4,  or  common  time,  and  is  always  danced  singly : 
the  first  eight  bars,  danced  in  steps,  are  followed 
by  a  round  for  the  next  eight  bars,  when  the 
originalstepsareresumed,but reversed,  w.h.g.f.] 

An  example  of  the  Danish  reel  will  be  found 
in  Engel'8  'National  Music  ' (London,  1866). 

One  of  the  most  characteristic  Scotch  reels  is 
the  Reel  of  Tulloch  (Thulichan)  :— 


Others,  equally  good,  are  'Colonel  M'Bean'a 
Reel,"  'Ye're  welcome,  Charlie  Stuart,'  'The 
Cameroniau  Rant,'  'Johnnie's  friends  are  ne'er 
phased,'  and  4  Flora  Macdonald.' 

For  the  slow  Reel  see  Strathspey,   w.  b.  s. 


REEVE,  William,  born  1757;  after  quitting 
school,  was  placed  with  a  law  stationer  in  Chan- 
cery Lane,  where  his  fellow-writer  was  Joseph 
Munden,  afterwards  the  celebrated  comedian. 
Determined,  however,  upon  making  music  his 
profession,  he  became  a  pupil  of  Richardson, 
organist  of  St,  James's,  Westminster.  In  1781 
he  was  appointed  organist  of  Totnes,  Devonshire, 
where  he  remained  till  about  1783,  when  he  was 
engaged  as  composer  at  Astley's.  He  was  next 
for  some  time  an  actor  at  the  regular  theatres. 
In  1791,  being  then  a  chorus  singer  at  Covent 
Garden,  he  was  applied  to  to  complete  the  com- 
position of  the  music  for  the  ballet-pantomime 
of  'Oscar  and  Malvina,'left  unfinished  by  Shield, 
who,  ui>on  some  differences  with  the  manager, 
had  resigned  his  appointment.  Reeve  thereupon 
produced  an  overture  and  some  vocal  music, 
which  were  much  admired,  and  led  to  his  being 
appointed  composer  to  the  theatre.  In  1792 
he  was  elected  organist  of  St.  Martin,  Ludgate. 
In  1802  he  became  part  proprietor  of  Sadler's 
Wells  Theatre.  His  principal  dramatic  compo- 
sitions were  'Oscar  and  Malvina,'  and  '  Tippoo 
Saib,'  1791  ;  'Orpheus  and  Eurydice,'  partly 
adapted  from  Gluck,  1792  ;  'The  Apparition,' 
'British  Fortitude,'  'Hercules  and  Omphale,' 
and  'The  Purse,'  1794  ;  'Merry  Sherwood ' 
(containing  Reeve's  best-known  song,  '  I  am  a 
Friar  of  orders  grey '),  1795  ;  'Harlequin  and 
Oberon,'  1796,  '  Ban  try  Bay,'  'The  Round 
Tower,'  and  '  Harlequin  Quixote,'  1797  ;  'Joan 
of  Arc,'  and  '  Ramah  Droog'  (with  Mazzinghi), 
1798  ;  'The  Turnpike  Gate  '  (with  Mazzinghi), 
'The  Embarkation,'  and  'Thomas  and  Susan,' 
1799;  'Paul  and  Virginia '  (with  Mazzinghi), 
and  'Jamie  and  Anna,'  1800  ;  'Harlequin's 
Almanack,'  'The  Blind  Girl '  (with  Mazzinghi), 
1801;  'The  Cabinet'  (with  Braham,  Davy, 
and  Moorehead),  and  'Family  Quarrels'  (with 
Braham  and  Moorehead),  1802  ;  'The  Caravan,' 
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1803  ;  'The  Dash,'  and  'Thirty  Thousand* 
with  Davy  and  Brahatn),  1804  ;  '  Out  of  Place' 
with  Brahatn),  and  'The  Corsair,'  1805  ;  'The 
White  Plume,  ''Rokcby  Castle,' and 4  An  Bratach,' 
1806  ;  'Kais'  (with  Braham),  1808;  'Tricks 
upon  Travellers '  (part),  1810;  and  'The  Out- 
side Passenger '  (with  Whitaker  and  D.  Corri), 
1811.  He  wrote  music  for  some  pantomimes 
at  Sadler's  Wells;  amongst  them  'Bang  up,' 
by  C.  Dibdin,  jun.,  containing  the  favourite 
Clown's  song,  '  Tippitywitchet,'  for  Grimaldi. 
He  was  also  author  of  The  Juvenile  Preceptor, 
or  Entertaining  Instructor,  etc.  Ho  died  June 
22,1815.  W.  H.  H. 

REEVES,  John  Sims,  son  of  a  musician  in 
the  Royal  Artillery,  was  born  at  Woolwich, 
Sept.  26,1  1818  (Memoir*  of  the  Royal  Artil- 
lery Band,  by  H.  G.  Farmer  (1904),  p.  74  ff.). 
He  received  his  early  musical  instruction  from 
his  father,  and  at  fourteen  obtained  the  post 
of  organist  at  North  Cray  Church,  Kent.  Upon 
gaining  his  mature  voice  he  determined  on 
becoming  a  singer,  and  [after  a  year  s]>ent  in 
studying  for  the  medical  profession]  in  1839 
made  his  first  appearance  at  the  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne  Theatre,  as  the  Gipsy  Boy  in  'Guy 
Mannering,"  aud  subsequently  performed  Dan- 
dini  in  '  La  Ccuerentola,'  and  other  baritone 
parts.  The  true  quality  of  his  voice,  however, 
having  asserted  itself,  he  placed  himself  under 
J.  W.  Hobbs  and  T.  Cooke,  and  in  the  seasons 
of  1841  -42  and  1842-43  was  a  member  of 
Macready's  company  at  Drury  Laue,  as  one  of 
the  second  tenors,  rmrforming  such  parts  as 
the  First  Warrior  in  Purcell's  '  King  Arthur,' 
Ottocar  in  '  Der  Freisehiitz,'  and  the  like.  He 
then  went,  to  prosecute  his  studies,  first  to 
Paris  under  Bordogni,  and  subsequently  to 
Milan  under  Mazzucato  ;  he  apjK>ared  at  the 
Scala  as  Edgardo  in  Donizetti's  '  Lucia  di 
Lammermoor '  with  marked  success.  Return- 
ing to  England  ho  [appeared  at  various  con- 
certs, and]  was  engaged  by  Jullien  for  Drury 
Lane,  where  ho  made  his  first  appearance  on 
Monday,  Dec.  6,  1847,  as  Edgar  in  « The  Bride 
of  Lammermoor,'  and  at  once  took  position  as 
an  actor  and  singer  of  the  first  rank.  '  His 
voice  had  become  a  puro  high  tenor  of  delicious 
quality,  the  tones  vibrating  and  equal  through- 
out, very  skilfully  managed,  and  displaying 
remarkably  good  taste.  His  deportment  as  an 
actor  was  natural  and  easy,  his  action  manly 
and  to  the  purpose,  and  exhibiting  both  passion 
and  power,  without  the  least  exaggeration.'  A 
fortnight  later  he  performed  his  first  original 
part,  Lyonnel  in  Balfe's  'Maid  of  Honour.' 
[Berlioz,  who  conducted  the  performance,  en- 
gaged him  for  the  performance  of  two  parts  of 
La  Damnation  de  Faust,  at  Drury  Line,  Feb.  7, 
1848.]  In  1848  ho  was  engaged  at  Her 
Majesty's  Theatre,  and  came  out  as  Carlo  in 

•  Or  poilMr  Ort  t\  entered  bin  name  In  a  '  birthday  book 1 
a.  born  on  tb..t.i»yl. 


Donizetti's  'Linda  di  Chamounix,'  appearing 
also  as  Florestan  in  '  Fidelio.  [Hia  operatic 
career  was  more  or  less  overshadowed  by  the 
great  place  he  made  for  himself  in  oratorio  ;  he 
sang  the  part  of  Faust  when  Gounod's  opera 
was  given  for  the  first  time  in  English,  at 
Her  Majesty's  Theatre,  and  for  a  few  per- 
formances he  sang  Braham's  old  part  of  Sir 
Huon  in  '  Oberon.'  Captain  Macheath,  in  '  The 
Beggar's  Opera,'  was  one  of  the  last  operatic 
parts  in  which  he  appeared.]  In  the  autumn 
of  1848  he  was  engaged  at  the  Norwich  Musi- 
cal Festival,  where  he  showed  his  ability  as 
an  oratorio  singer  by  an  extraordinarily  fine 
delivery  of  '  The  enemy  said '  in  '  Israel  in 
Egypt.'  On  Nov.  24  followiug  he  made  his  first 
ap]>earance  at  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society  in 
Handel's  '  Messiah.'  The  rapid  strides  which  he 
was  then  making  towards  perfection  in  oratorio 
were  shown  —  to  take  a  few  instances  only — 
by  his  performances  in  '  Judas  Maccabanis '  and 
'Samson," Elijah,'  'St  Paul,' and  ' Lobgeaang,' 
and  '  Eli '  and  '  Naaman  '  (both  composed  ex- 
pressly for  him).  [He  sang  in  Bach's  1  St 
Matthew  Passion,'  under  Sterndale  Bennett 
when  the  work  was  given  for  the  first  time  in 
England  in  1854.]  But  his  greatest  triumph 
was  achieved  at  the  Handel  Festival  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  in  1857,  when,  after  singing  in 
♦Messiah*  and  'Judas  Maccalxeus'  with  in- 
creased reputation,  ho  gave  '  The  enemy  said 1 
in  'Israel  in  Egypt'  with  such  remarkable 
jK>wer,  fire,  and  volume  of  voice,  breadth  of 
style,  and  evenness  of  vocalisation,  as  com- 
pletely electrified  his  hearers.  He  repeated 
this  wonderful  i>erformance  at  several  succeed- 
ing festivals,  and  in  the  Handelian  repertory 
nothing  was  more  striking  than  his  delivery  of 
'Total  Eclipse'  from  'Samson.'  [He  was  the 
first  representative  of  various  tenor  parts  in 
oratorios  and  cantatas  that  arc  for  the  most  part 
forgotten  in  the  present  day,  such  as  Benedict's 
'St.  Peter,'  Bennett's  'May  Queen,'  Sullivan's 
'  Prodigal  Son  '  and  *  Light  of  the  World.'  His 
singing  of  « Tom  Bowling '  and  '  Come  into  the 
garden,  Maud '  remained  unapproachable  until 
the  end  of  his  life.  It  was  unfortunate  that 
he  was  comttelled  by  adverse  circumstances  to  go 
on  singing  after  his  voice  had  begun  to  decay. 
His  farewell  concert  took  place  at  the  Albert 
Hall  on  May  11,  1891,  but  he  sang  afterwards 
at  Covent  Garden,  and  at  music  halls.  Some 
critics,  who  only  heard  him  in  his  last  days,  were 
inclined  to  question  whether  he  had  ever  been 
great,  but  their  doubts  were  without  foundation. 
In  the  quarter  of  a  century  during  which  his  voice 
was  at  its  best,  he  sang  on  the  orchestra  with 
Jenny  Lind,  Clara  Novello,  Tietjens,  Adeliua 
Patti,  and  Christine  Nilsson,  and  held  his  own 
with  them  all.  Assuredly  none  but  a  great 
artist  could  have  done  that.  Even  in  his  vocal 
decay  there  was  nothing  harsh  or  ugly.  He 
never  sang  off  the  key,  and  even  when  he  was 
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nearly  seventy  his  legato  singing  was  a  model 
of  steadiness  and  breath  management  The 
expression  4  voice  colouring  '  was  not  much  used 
iu  Sims  Reeves's  day,  but  of  the  art  implied  in 
the  words  he  was  a  j»ast  master.    No  one  could 
with  greater  certainty  find  the  exact  tone  to 
fit  the  most  varied  emotions.    It  was  a  com- 
prehensive talent  indeed  that  could  range  at 
will  from  the  levity  of  Captain  Macheath's 
songs  to  the   poignant   jiathos  of  Handel's 
'  Deeper  and  deeper  still, '  the  emotional  warmth 
of  Beethoven's  'Adelaide,'  or  the  cycle  'An 
die  feme  Geliebte.'     He  died  at  Worthing, 
Oct.  25,  1900.]    Sims  Reeves  married,  Nov.  2, 
1S50,  Miss  Emma  Lucomhk,  soprano  singer, 
who  had  been  a  pupil  of  Mrs.  Blane  Hunt,  and 
appeared  at  the  Sacred   Harmonic  Society's 
concert  of  June  19,  1839,  and  sang  there  and 
at  other  concerts  until  1845,  when  she  went 
to  Italy.    She  returned  in  1848,  and  appeared 
in  opera  as  well  as  at  concerts.    She  retired 
from  public  life  and  occupied  herself  as  a 
teacher  of  singing,  for  which  she  had  a  de- 
servedly high  reputation.    [She  died  at  Upper 
Norwood,  June  10,  1895  ;  and  in  the  same 
year  her  husband  married  his  pupil,  Miss  Matid 
Kene,  with  whom  he  went  on  a  suece&sful  con- 
cert tour  in  South  Africa  in  1896.]    His  son 
Herhert,  after  a  careful  education  under  his 
father  and  at  Milan,  made  his  successful  debut 
at  one  of  Mr.  Ganz's  concerts  (June  12,  1880), 
and  met  with  considerable  favour  from  the 
public,    w.  h.  H.  ;  additions  from  the  Diet,  of 
Nat.  liioj.,  S.  H.  Pardon,  Esq.,  etc. 

REFORMATION  SYMPHONY,  THE. 
Mendelssohn's  own  name  for  his  Symphony  in 
D  minor,  written  with  a  view  to  per  forma  nre  at 
the  Tercentenary  Festival  of  the  Augsburg  Pro- 
testant Confession,  which  was  intended  to  be 
celebrated  throughout  Germany  on  June  25, 
1*30.  The  first  mention  of  it  appears  to  be  in 
a  letter  of  bis  own  from  North  Wales,  Sept.  2, 
1829.  On  May  25,  1830,  he  writes  from 
Weimar  that  it  is  finished,  and  when  copied 
will  be  sent  to  Leipzig.  It  was  not,  however, 
then  performed  ;  the  political  troubles  of  that 
year  prevented  any  festive  demonstrations.  In 
Jannary  and  March,  1832,  it  was  in  rehearsal 
in  Paris,  but  it  did  not  come  to  actual  per- 
formance till  November  1832,  when  it  was 
phved  under  his  own  direction  at  Berlin.  It 
«aa  not  related  during  his  life,  but  was  re- 
vived at  the  Crystal  Palace,  Nov.  30,  1867. 
It  was  afterwards  played  at  the  Gewandhaus, 
Leipzig,  Oct.  29,  1868,  and  was  published  in 
•core  and  parts  by  Novello  &  Co  ,  and  by 
Simrock  as  '  Symphony  No.  5' — op.  107,  No. 
36  of  the  posthumous  works.  The  first  Allegro 
U  siid  to  represent  the  conflict  between  the  old 
and  new  religions,  and  the  Finale  is  founded 
on  Luther's  Hymn,  '  Ein'  feste  Burg  ist  unser 
Gott.'  One  of  the  most  prominent  themes  of 
,  the  work  is  the  beautiful  ascending  phrase 


known  as  the  'Dresden  Amen,'  which  has 
been  used  with  marvellous  effect  in  Wagner's 
•Parsifal.'  o. 

REFRAIN  (Fr.  lief  rain  ;  Germ.  Reimkehr). 
This  word  is  used  in  music  to  denote  what  in 
poetry  is  called  a  '  burden,'  i.e.  a  short  sentence 
or  phrase  which  recurs  in  every  verse  or  stanza. 
It  was  probably  first  employed  in  music  in  order 
to  give  roundness  and  unity  to  the  melody,  and 
was  then  transferred  to  the  poetry  which  was 
written  especially  for  music.  Such  collections 
as  the  '  Echos  du  temps  passe '  give  an  abundam  e 
of  examples  in  French  music,  where  songs  with 
refrains  are  most  frequently  to  be  found.  '  Lil- 
liburlero  '  may  be  cited  as  one  English  instance 
out  of  many.  [See  vol.  ii.  p.  731.]  Schubert's 
four  Refrain -Lieder  were  published  as  op. 
95.  ii. 

REGAL  (Fr.  lUgale  ;  It.  Rtyale  or  Ninfale). 
[The  word  may  be  derived  from  'regulus,'  the 
idea  of  gradation  being  inherent  in  a  keyboard. 
The  wooden  harmonicon,  when  played  with  a 
keyboard,  was  at  one  time  called  'regale  en 
bois.']  This  name  describes  a  variety  of  organ, 
which  is  especially  interesting  as  being  in  some 
ways  the  prototype  of  the  modern  harmonium. 
It  consists  of  a  single  row  of  '  beating 1  reeds,  the 
pipe.s  of  which  are  in  some  instances  so  small 
as  hardly  to  cover  the  reeds.  A  fine  specimen 
is  in  the  possession  of  the  Brussels  Conservatoire, 
ami  was  lent  to  the  Inventions  Exhibition  in 
1885.  The  name  'bible  regal'  is  the  title  of 
another  variety,  the  peculiarity  of  which  consists 
in  its  being  arranged  to  fold  in  two,  on  a  similar 
principle  to  that  on  which  leather  backgammon 
boards  are  made.  The  bellows  are  covered  with 
leather,  so  that  when  the  instrument  is  folded 
it  presents  the  apjtearance  of  a  large  book. 
Praetoriu8  in  his  Syntagma,  vol.  iii.  pi.  iv., 
gives  a  view  of  one,  which  in  its  extended  con- 
dition,  bellowB  and  all,  appears  to  be  about 
3  ft  6  in.  by  3  ft.  He  ascribes  (ii.  p.  73) 
the  invention  to  a  nameless  monk  ;  others  give 
it  to  Voll,  an  organ-builder  at  Nuremberg  in 
1575.  The  specimen  preserved  in  the  Musee 
of  the  Conservatoire  at  Paris  is  said  to  date 
from  the  end  of  the  16th  century,  and  has  a 
compass  of  four  octaves.  The  instrument  has 
been  long  since  extinct,  but  the  name  '  regal ' 
is  still  applied  in  Germany  to  certain  reed- 
stojja.  [The  word  is  used  by  Fetir  Rimbault, 
and  Engel  to  denote  the  j>ortnble  ow  n  of  the 
12th  and  13th  centuries.  Mr.  Hipuins  jkjs- 
sessed  a  remarkably  fine  specimen,  believed  to 
be  unique  as  far  as  Great  Britain  is  concerned. 
It  is  smaller  than  the  Brussels  one,  being  2  ft. 
5  in.  wide,  and  (with  the  bellows)  3  ft.  8  in. 
long.  The  compass  is  from  E  to  c"'.  The 
sharps  are  of  boxwood  stained  black,  the  naturals 
of  bird's-eye  maple.  The  keys  are  not  balanced, 
but  hinged.  The  instrument  is  of  oak,  and  is 
dated  1629,  with  no  maker's  name.] 

In  the  inventory  of  Henry  VIII. 'a  musical 
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instruments  [Harleian  MS.,  1419,  A  fol.  200], 
we  find  thirteen  pairs  of  single  regalls  (t  he  '  pair ' 
meant  only  one  instrument)  and  five  pairs  of 
double  regalls  (that  is  with  two  pipes  to  each 
note).  The  name  continued  in  use  at  the  Eng- 
lish Court  down  to  1773,  the  date  of  the  death 
of  Bernard  Gates,  who  was  4  tuner  of  the  Regals 
in  the  King's  household.'  For  further  parti- 
culars the  reader  is  referred  to  Mr.  A.  J.  Hip- 
k iris's  Musical  Instruments  (A.  k  C.  Black, 
1887),  where  instruments  are  figured;  also  to 
the  same  writer's  History  of  the  IHaiw forte, 
1898.  o.;  with  additions  from  MS.  notes  left 
by  Mr.  Hipkina. 

REGAN,  Anna,  soprano  singer.  [See 
SOHIMON.J 

REGER,  Max,  was  born  March  19,  1873,  at 
Brand,  a  village  near  Kemnath  in  Bavaria,  and 
left  his  native  place  when  but  a  year  old  for 
Weiden,  whither  his  father,  who  was  a  teacher, 
waa  transferred  in  1874.  There  he  received  his 
first  musical  training  through  his  father  and  the 
organist,  whose  name  was  Lindner.  In  1890 
he  went  to  study  with  Riemann  at  Sondere- 
hausen,  whom  ho  followed  to  Wiesbaden  on  the 
latter 's  appointment  to  the  Conservatorium,  and 
became  himself  a  teacher  there  in  1895,  till 
in  1896  he  was  called  to  the  service  of  his 
country.  After  recovering  from  a  severe  illness 
he  returned  to  his  own  home  in  1898,  removed 
again  in  1901,  this  time  to  Munich,  where  he 
married. 

Of  all  the  composers  of  the  modern  German 
school  of  chamber  and  church  music  Herr  Reger 
occupies  a  place  that  is  probably  the  most  pro- 
minent of  any,  and  the  fact  that  his  publishers 
attest  to  an  enormous  sale  of  his  works  in  Berlin 
and  other  musical  centres  must  contribute  to 
that  belief.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  he  is  a 
composer  gifted,  as  a  celebrated  German  critic 
remarks,  with  strong  individuality,  and  that  he 
handles  with  the  utmost  facility  the  art  of 
counterpoint ;  but  to  a  large  number  of  persons 
at  the  present  day  his  resources  of  harmony  and 
his  indulgences  in  rhythm  and  in  form  will 
appear  so  infinite  aa  to  fog  even  a  most  attentive 
and  experienced  listener  with  their  complexity. 
Truly,  however,  his  compositions  contain  remark- 
able and  original  effects.  In  his  songs,  to  quote 
the  aforesaid  critic,  'hat  er  sich  vielfach  von 
einer  Strbmung  fortreissen  lassen,  wclche  das 
Grundwesen  des  Liedes  zerstbrt.'  To  which  he 
a- Ms  that  Herr  Reger's  powers  of  invention  are 
so  rich  that  only  the  employment  of  a  conscious 
limitation  of  his  artistic  means  instead  of  an 
ntfliitional  eclipse  of  his  forerunners  is  to  be  de- 
sire'! of  him,  and  he  would  then  be  the  master  to 
continue  the  direct  line  of  the  great  German  com- 
posers. For  a  man  of  thirty-four  years  of  age 
the  number  of  his  compositions  is  enormous,  as 
will  be  seen  from  the  catalogue  below,  which,  it 
will  be  noticed,  contains  only  one  number  for 
orchestra  (op.  90). 


aw 
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1.  Sonata  for  riolltl  and  piano.  In  D  minor. 

2.  Trio  for  piano,  riolln  and  viola, 

3.  Sonata  for  violin  and  piano,  In  D. 

4.  81  x  Hun** 
8.  Sonata  for  violoncello 
.  I  Two  Sacred  Hung*  with 

Uiujn  for  4  voice*  with 

7.  Throe  Organ  plena, 
a  Five  Songa. 

8.  •  Walaer  kaprioen '  (piano  piece*  for  4 

10.  '  Deutsche  Taiix* '  (piano  piece*  for  4 

11.  Wait***  for  PF..  aolo. 
li.  Five  Song*. 

13.  '  Loae  Blatter,'  PF.  aolo. 

14.  Duct*  for  aoprano  and  alto,  with  piano. 
18.  Ten  Song*. 

18.  Suit*  in  K  minor,  for  organ. 
17.  '  Aim  <ler  Jugendxeit,'  twenty  piece*  for  PF. 
la  '  Improvisation.'  PF.  solo. 

19.  Two  Sacred  Songa,  with  organ. 
20-  Five  Hurnoreaken  for  PF.  aolo. 
31.  Hymn  '  An  der  Oeaang'  (male  chorus,  with 

82.  Six  Waltaea,  for  piano  (4  hands). 

83.  Four  Hong*. 
24.  Six  Piece*  for  PF.  aolo. 
23.  A  man- 11. -n  for  PF.  aolo. 
8R.  Seven  Pantasieatucke  for  PF.  aolo. 

87.  Fantaaie  for  organ  on  '  Kin'  feet*  Burg." 

88.  Sonata  for  piano  and  violoncello.  In  U 
88.  Fantaaie  and  Fugue.  C  minor,  for 

30.  Fantaaie  for  organ  on  '  Freu'  dlch 

31.  Six  Honga. 

38.  Seven  Characteristic  Piece*  for  PF. 

33.  Sonata  for  Organ,  Ft  minor. 

34.  '  Pleoea  Ptttore»o,ue* 

35.  Six  Songs. 

38.  Bo  rite  Blatter,  nine  amall 
37.  Five  Songa, 

I  Two  volume*  of  Folk -tonga  for  male  choraa  (a 

!  Two  volume*  of  Folk-song*  for  mixed  ' 

I  Sacred  German  Polk-aonga  (a  7-18). 

v. Seven  Choruses  for  male  voice*. 
3U.  Three  Six  part  Chorus**  for  mixed  voice*. 
M  i  I".  Fantaaie  on  '  Wle  achon  leocbt't 

it  I.  1>I  tto  on  '  Strmf  m  ich  ulcht  In 
41.  Sonata  In  A  for  violin  and  piano. 
48.  Four  Sonata*  for  riolln,  in  D  mir 

43.  Kight  Song*. 

44.  llano  Solo*. 

45.  81  x  Intermezzi  for  piano. 

46.  Phantaaie  and  Fugue  on  BACH  for 
47  Six  Trio*  for  organ. 
48.  Seven  Song*. 

•o  I  Four  Sonata*  for  riolln  alone  (one  in 

•  (Two  Sonata*  for  clarinet  and  piano, 
BO.  Two  Romance*  for  riolln  In  O  and  D. 
81.  Twelve  Honga. 

.  Organ  Fantaaie  on  "  Alle  Men«chen  m 
68.  {  Oltto.  '  Wachrt  auf.  rufl  ana  die 
1  Ditto.  '  HalletuJ*.  Oott  tu  loben.' 

83.  '  Silbouetten '  for  piano. 

84.  Thro*  String  Quartet  U  in  Q,  A.  and  D  minor. 
88.  Fifteen  Song*. 

88.  Five  easy  Prelude*  and  Fugue*  fur  organ. 
._  (  Variation*  on  'Hell  uiiaerm  Kontg.  Hell.'l  «_ 

•  \  Symphonic  Fantaaie  ami  Fugue.  /  ,or  1 

88.  Six  Burleaken  for  PF.  14  hand*;. 

89.  Twelve  Piece*  for  organ. 
80.  Sonata  for  organ  In  1)  minor. 

< '  Palmaonntagmorgen  '  (8  vole**  a  cappeila). 
61.  J  Der  evangellache  Ktrchenchor  (for  4  voice*),  forty  Ear/  Com- 

pnaltion*  for  church  |  

«2.  HixUwn  Songa. 

63.  Twelve  Monologue*  for  the  < 

64.  String  quintet  In  C  1 

cello). 

65.  Twelve  Piece*  fori 
art  Twelve  Song*. 
67.  Fifty  three  Easy  Choral 
t>.  Six  Songa. 
6*  Ten  Organ  Piece*. 
70.  Seventeen  Song*. 

71-  '  (icaang  der  VerklarUn '  (for  8  voiced  choir  and 


r.  A.  B  minor,  and 


73.  Variation*  and  F 


for  piano  and  violin. 


r*. 

75. 
7'i 
77. 

78. 
7». 

80. 


84. 

n 

as. 


I  Fugue  on  an 
Suing  quartet  In  I)  minor. 


Fifteen  1  Hchllrhte  Welaen  '  for  piano  and  voice, 
mi  Serenade  in  D  for  flut*.  violin,  and  viola, 
(ft)  Trio  In  A  minor  for  riolln,  viola. 
Sonata  for  violoncello  and  PF.  In  F. 
Fourteen  volume*  of  Piece*  for  piano,  for 

riolln.  for  piano  and  violoncello,  and 
Five  Eaay  Prelude*  and  Fugue*.  Bach  *  Two" 

arranged  aa  organ  trio*  (with  K 

piece*  for  organ. 
Variation*  and  Fugue  on  a  theme  of  J.  8.  Bach,  for  PF.  aolo. 
Twelve  .mall  piece*  for  PF.  • 
Eight  Snug*  for  male  chorus. 
Sonata*  for  PF.  and  riolln  In  Ff 
Four  Prelude*  for  the  " 
Variation*  and  Pugue  on  a 

(4  hand*). 
Two  Compoaitlon*  for  riolln  and  PF. 
Four  Song*. 

Two  Sonata*  (E  minor  and  D|  for  PF.  aula. 
SlnfouletU  for  orchestra. 


aolo.  '  Aua 
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Without  opus  number*  ire  :— 

Two  Booka  ot  Caooua  I  1«»)  fur  PP. 

PP.  Transcription,  of  Bach.  Kuhlau.  etc.  for  PP.  tolo  and 

dueta. 
Poor  •  Heitere  Ueder.' 
Pour  Kk-ml  songs. 

Pour  PP.  i»tiKtloa  for  the  left  hand  alone. 

'wTege^ied/"""  ,Arnarel"'nU  at  Cb°piU  '  work,>* 

PUu^  T.anacriptlon.  of  .oug.  by  Hugo  Wolf  and  Richard 

D^"^^oUy'^^i^«^^•"^^^,'^  aI?»!  tor  all  festival*. 

in  four  merit*. 

Book  II.   Cantata  ' O  wle  aellg'  for  mixed  choir  and  con- 
gregation, with  accompaniment  ot  string*  and  organ- 
Book  III    <ant*ta  for  Oood  Friday.  O  Haupt  voU  Blut 
and  Wunden.  fur  alto  and  tenor  (or  aopr.j  solo*,  mixed 
choir,  violin  solo,  oboe  aulo.  and  organ 
Pot  male  chorus : — 
Nine  volktlieder. 
Five  vuikslieder. 
Twelre  msdrlgala. 
For  mixed  choir  — 
Bight  \olkalieder. 
Six  vuikslieder. 

T»<-l     tiermau  aacred  song*  (in  three  hooka). 

"  Koto m.  helllger  (ieUt. 

'  Ka  ftei  ein  Thau,'  fur  5-part  choir. 

•Vou  Hluiiuel  hoch.'  for  4  part  cborua,  two  aolo  violins, 
choir,  and  congregation,  with  organ  or  harmonium. 
For  Organ .— tkhule  d*»  Trioapiela  isrrang ctuenta  of  Bach  * 
2  part  InreiiUona.  with  K.  Htraubet. 
Rotuanxe,  alao  fol  Lmrti.niiuim. 
Bung*  with  organ  or  piano. 
ArrangefneuU  of  fifteen  of  Bmh  i  clavier  work*  for  organ. 

Arrangement*  of  souga  for  harmonium. 
PP.  aud  violin  —Petite  Caprice.  Romania  (O  major).  *"a 

Wlegcnlled. 
For  PP.  and  violoncello  —Caprice. 
For  voice  and  PP.  —Sixteen  souga. 

PP.  aolo :  — Perpetuum  mobile,  Klcgie.  Hunioreake.  Rumanxe. 

Moment  muaioal.  Bcheraino,  Albumblatt.  Fruhllngslted, 

Melodic  two  Hutnurweken.  Nachtatuck. 
Canon*  In  all  major  and  minor  key*.  Book  I.  In  two  parts. 

Book  II.  in  three  parta. 
Four  special  atudieafor  left  hand  alone :— Bchento,  Hutnoreeke, 

Romance,  and  Prelude  and  Fugue. 
Regiment*-  M&rftch  der  ebeuutltgen  Itannuvarachen  Armee 

anoe  In  the  winter  of  11WT  H. 
Literary  work  i-Arifrdee  tur  ifaJuUuioiutthr*  (Contribution  to 
the  Rules  of  Modulation).  |j_   y  jj 

REGGIO,  Pietro,  born  at  Genoa  in  the  first 
quarter  of  the  17th  century,  was  private  musi- 
cian (lutenist  and  singer)  to  Queen  Christina 
of  Sweden  after  her  abdication.  After  her  final 
dejmrture  from  Home,  Reggio  came  to  England 
and  settled  at  Oxford,  where,  in  1677,  he  pub- 
lished A  Treatise  to  sing  tcell  any  Song  tchatso- 
trrr.  In  1680  he  issued  a  book  of  songs  dedi- 
cated to  the  king,  and  containing  the  earliest 
setting  of  'Arise,  ye  subterranean  winds,'  from 
Shadwells  'Tempest,'  afterwards  set  by  Purcell. 
(See  Sammtlbande  of  the  Int.  Mm.  Q*.  v.  553.) 
Seven  Italian  songs  are  in  the  British  Museum 
in  MS.,  two  duets  in  the  Fitzwilliam  Museum 
at  Cambridge,  and  a  three-part  motet  in  the 
Christ  Church  Library,  Oxford.  Reggio  died 
in  London,  July  23,  1685  (Hawkins),  and  was 
buried  in  St  Giles's  in  the  Fields.  M. 

REGIS,  Jp.an,  a  Flemish  musician  of  the 
latter  part  of  the  15th  century,  usually  reckoned 
along  with  Busnois,  Caron.Obrecht,  and  Okeghem 
as  belonging  to  the  transitional  school  of  com- 
posers between  Dufay  and  Binchois  on  the  one 
hand,  and  Joaquin  Despres  on  the  other.  Tinctoris 
mentions  him  with  special  distinction.  He  was 
for  a  time  master  of  the  choir-boys  in  Antwerp 
Cathedral,  and  is  also  supposed  to  have  been  in 
personal  relation  with  Dufay.  Though  he  does 
not  appear,  like  Dufay,  to  have  ever  been  a 
member  of  the  Papal  Choir,  two  of  his  masses 
were  copied  into  the  great  choir-books  of  the 
VOL.  IV 


Sistine  Chapel,  which  are  so  far  interesting  as 
showing  the  curious  custom  of  the  time  in 
combining  different  liturgical  texts.  Thus,  in 
one  of  them,  while  the  two  upper  voices  sing  the 
usual  words  of  the  mass  the  tenor  sings  the  1  Ecce 
ancilla  Domini,'and  the  Bass  'Ne  timeas  Maria,' 
which  would  seem  to  show  that  this  mass  was 
specially  composed  for  the  festival  of  the 
Annunciation.  In  the  other,  the  Alto  and 
Tenor  sing  '  Duni  sacrum  mysterium  cemeret 
Joannes,'  which  would  imply  the  work  to  be 
intended  for  the  festival  of  St.  John  the 
Evangelist.  Regis  is  also  the  author  of  a  mass 
4  L'omme  arme,'  in  the  Archives  of  Cambrai, 
and  of  a  few  other  pieces  in  the  collections  of 
Petrucci.  The  setting  of  a  popular  song  '  S'il 
vous  plaisait '  a  4,  transcribed  by  Kiesewetter  in 
his  Schicksale  und  Beschaffenheit  des  wcltlichen 
Uctanycs,  serves  to  show  the  skill  of  Regis  as  a 
contrapuntal  harmonist  of  the  time  in  a  very 
favourable  light.  J.  It.  M. 

REGISTER,  of  an  organ.  Literally,  a  set 
of  pipes  as  recorded  or  described  by  the  name 
written  on  the  draw-stop  ;  hence,  in  general,  an 
organ -stop.  The  word  1  register '  is,  however, 
not  quite  synonymous  with  'stop,'  for  we  do 
not  say  'pull  out,  or  put  in,  a  register,'  but, 
'a  stop,'  although  we  can  say  indifiereutly  'a 
large  number  of  registers '  or  '  of  stops. '  The 
word  is  also  used  as  a  verb  ;  for  example,  the 
expression  '  skill  in  registering '  or  'registration' 
means  skill  in  selecting  various  combinations 
of  Btops  for  use.  The  word  '  stop  '  is,  however, 
never  used  as  a  verb  in  this  sense.         J.  s. 

REGISTER  is  now  employed  to  denote  a 
portion  of  the  scale.  The  'soprano  register,' 
the  'tenor  register,'  denote  that  part  of  the 
scale  which  forms  the  usual  compass  of  those 
voices  ;  the  '  head  register '  means  the  notes 
which  are  sung  with  the  head  voice;  the  'chest 
register '  those  which  are  sung  from  the  chest ; 
the  *upj>er  register'  is  the  higher  portion  of 
the  compass  of  an  instrument  or  voice,  and  so 
on.  How  it  came  to  have  this  meaning,  the 
writer  has  not  been  able  to  discover.  o. 

REGISTRATION  (or  REGISTERING)  is 
the  art  of  selecting  and  combining  the  stops 
or  '  registers '  of  the  organ  so  as  to  produce  the 
best  effect.  See  OSOAN-PLAYIMO,  vol  iii.  pp. 
562-64. 

REGNART,  surname  of  a  family  of  Flemish 
musicians  who  flourished  towards  the  end  of 
the  16th  century.  There  were  five  brothers, 
one  of  whom,  Augustin  (not  August,  as  given 
by  Eitner,  which  would  corresiiond  to  Augustus 
in  Latin  but  not  to  Augustinus)  was  a  canon  of 
the  Church  of  St.  Peter's,  Lille  (not  Douai,  as 
Eitner  suggests  in  the  Qurllcn-Isjrikon,  forget- 
ting the  words  of  the  dedication  partly  quoted 
by  himself  in  his  Bibliographic,  p.  21 6),1  and 
in  1590  edited  and  published  at  Douai  a 

1  See  alao  Ooovaert'a  ftfMlowrnpftfe.  p.  MB ;  but  he  contradict* 
himaelf  hy  elsewhere  (p.  W  describing  Augustlu  Regnart  a*  Canon 
•f  Bt.  Peter  *.  Tuvalu. 
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Collection  of  thirty-nine  Motets,  a  4-6,  composed 
by  his  four  brothers  Francis,  Jacob,  Paschasius, 
and  Charles  Regnart.  The  work  appropriately 
bears  on  its  title-page  the  motto,  « Ecce  quain 
bonum  ct  quam  jucundum  fratres  habitare  in 
unum,'  Psal.  132.  The  full  title  is  'Novae 
Cautiones  Sacrae,  4,  6,  et  6  vocum  turn  iu- 
strumentorum  cuivis  generi  turn  vivae  voci 
aptissimac,  authoribus  Francisco,  Jacobo,  Pas- 
casio,  Carolo  Reguart,  fratribua  germanis '  (an- 
other incidental  mistake  of  Eitner  is  that  of 
taking  the  word  'germanis'  as  indicative  of 
nationality,  and  explaining  it  on  the  ground 
that  Flanders  was  then  part  of  Germany,  while 
all  that  the  word  really  implies  is  that  the 
brothers  were  full  brothers).  Of  the  four 
brothers  only  two  attained  any  real  position  or 
eminence  as  com  lasers,  Francis  and  Jacob.  The 
othor  two  are  only  represented  by  three  motets 
a  piece  in  this  Collection,  and  of  their  careers 
nothing  is  known  with  any  certainty.  Of 
Francis,  Augustin  tells  us  that  he  had  pursued 
his  studies  at  the  University  of  Douai  and  the 
Cathedral  of  Toumai.  Besides  the  twenty- four 
motets  in  the  Collection  above  mentioned, 
Francis  Regnart  is  chielly  known  by  a  book  of 
fifty  Chansons  a  4-5,  •Poesies  de  Ronsard  et 
autres,'  originally  published  at  Douai  by  Jean 
Bogaerd  in  1575,  and  afterwards  at  Paris  by 
Le  Roy  and  Ballard  in  1579.  These  Chansons 
have  now  been  republished  in  modern  score  by 
H.  Export  in  his  collection  '  Les  Mai  I  res 
Musiciens  de  la  renaissance  Francaiso.'  Fetia 
mentions  a  book  of  Missae  trea  a  4-5,  by 
Francis  Regnart,  published  by  Plan  tin  in  1582, 
but  there  is  no  trace  of  such  a  publication  in 
Goovaert's  Bibliographie,  and  Eituer  knows 
nothing  of  it. 

Of  the  life  and  works  of  Jacob  Regnart 
we  have  fuller  information.  He  was  early 
received  as  an  Alumnus  of  the  Imperial  Chapel 
at  Vienna  and  Prague.  In  1564  he  is  desig- 
nated as  tenor  singer  in  the  chapel  ;  and  as  a 
member  of  the  chapel  acconq»aniod  the  Emperor 
to  the  Augsburg  Diet  of  1566.  In  1573  he  is 
mentioned  as  musical  preceptor  to  the  boys  of 
the  choir,  and  before  1579  became  the  viae* 
capellmeister.  In  1580  ho  was  ofTered  by  the 
Elector  of  Saxony  the  post  of  capcllmeister  at 
Dresden  vacant  by  the  death  of  Scandelli,  but 
declined.  In  1582,  however,  he  left  the 
imperial  service  to  enter  that  of  the  Archduke 
Ferdinand  at  Innsbruck,  where  he  remained  as 
capellmeistcr  till  1595.  He  then  returned  to 
Prague,  where  he  died  in  1600.  Shortly  before 
his  death,  in  the  dedication  of  a  book  of  Masses 
to  the  Emperor,  Rudolf  II.,  which,  however, 
was  not  published  till  afterwards,  he  recom- 
mended to  the  care  of  the  Emperor  his  wife 
and  six  children.  The  widow,  a  daughter  of 
Hans  Vischer,  the  famous  bass  singer  in  the 
Electoral  Chapel  at  Munich  under  Orlando 
Lassus,  returned  to  Munich,  where  she  occupied 


herself  in  preparing  for  publication  in  1602-3 
three  volumes  of  her  husband's  Masses,  con- 
taining altogether  29  a  5,  6,  8,  and  10,  also  a 
book  of  Sacrae  Cantiones,  a  4-12,  35  Noa. 
The  other  sacred  works  of  Regnart  which  ap- 
peared during  hia  lifetime  wore  a  book  of 
Sacrae  Cantiones,  a  5-6,  1575,  and  one  a  4, 
1577  ;  also  one  entitled  Mariale,  1588,  Mariau 
Motets  composed  by  way  of  thanksgiving  for 
recovery  from  aevere  illness.  He  was,  however, 
even  more  widely  known  by  hia  secular  works, 
which  consist  of  (1)  two  books  of  Canzone 
Italiane,  a  5  (1574-81),  (2)  two  booka  entitled 
Threni  Amorum,  German  secular  songs,  a  5 
(1595),  and  (3)  several  collections,  a  8,  4,  6, 
entitled  *  Kurtzweilige  teutsche  Lieder  nach  Art 
der  Neapolitanen  odcr  welschen  Villanellen 1 
(1576-91).  Of  the  latter,  the  collection  of 
67  a  3  was  republished  by  Eitner  in  modern 
score  in  1895.  They  are  written  in  the  simple 
melodious  Italian  canzonet  style,  without  any 
artificiality  of  counterpoint  In  some  intro- 
ductory lines  of  verso  the  composer  apologises 
for  hia  frequent  intentional  employment  of 
consecutive  fifths  in  the  harmony  as  being  in 
accordance  with  the  Bimple  popular  character  he 
wished  to  give  these  songs.  The  melody  of 
one  of  them,  '  Venus  du  und  dein  Kind,'  has 
become,  with  a  slight  alteration  in  the  first  line, 
the  chorale  tune  well-known  later,  1  Auf  meinen 
lieben  Gott.'  Two  of  Regnart'a  other  aonga, 
a  5,  which  have  something  more  of  imitative 
counterpoint,  have  been  reprinted  in  Commer'a 
selection  of  'Geiatliche  und  weltliche  Lieder 
aus  der  xvi-xvii  Jahrh.'  Nono  of  his  Latin 
motets  have  been  reprinted,  with  the  exception 
of  one  which  found  admission  into  the  Evan- 
gelical Ootha  Cantional  of  1655,  whence  it  has 
been  reproduced  in  Schoberlein's  Schatz.  Hia 
Masses,  several  of  them  based  on  the  themes  of 
German  popular  songs,  must  have  been  popular 
in  their  day,  judging  from  the  MS.  copies  of 
them  enumerated  in  Eitner  as  surviving  in 
various  church  archives.  A  Passion  according 
to  St.  Matthew,  a  8,  by  Regnart  survives  only 
in  MS.,  of  which  some  account  is  given  in 
Kade,  DU  aeflere  Passiomkompositionai,  pp. 
60-62.  J.  B.  M. 

REGONDI,  Giulio,  of  doubtful  parentage, 
born  at  Geneva  in  1822.  His  reputed  father 
was  a  teacher  in  the  Gymnasium  of  Milan.  The 
child  appears  to  have  been  an  infant  pheno- 
menon on  the  guitar,  and  to  have  been  sacrificed 
by  his  father,  who  took  him  to  every  court  of 
Europe,  excepting  Madrid,  before  he  was  nine 
years  old.  They  arrived  in  England  in  June 
1831  ;  and  Giulio  seems  never  to  have  left  the 
United  Kingdom  again  except  for  two  concert 
tours  in  Germany,  one  with  Lidel,  the  violon- 
cellist, in  1841,  the  other  with  Mine.  Dulcken 
in  1846.  On  the  former  of  these  tours  he  played 
both  the  guitar  and  the  melophone  (whatever 
that  may  have  been),  and  evoked  enthusiastic. 
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praises  from  the  correspondents  of  the  A.  M. 
Zeitung  in  Prague  and  Vienna  for  his  extraordi- 
nary execution  on  both  instruments,  the  very 
artistic  and  individual  character  of  his  perform- 
ance, and  the  sweetness  of  his  canlabile.  The 
concertina  was  patented  by  Sir  Charles  Wheat- 
atone  in  1829  [see  Concertina],  butdidnotcome 
into  use  till  Kegondi  took  it  up.  He  wrote  two 
concertos  for  it,  and  a  very  large  number  of 
arrangements  and  original  compositions.  He  also 
taught  it  largely,  and  at  one  time  his  name  was 
to  be  seen  in  almost  all  concert  programmes.  He 
was  a  great  friend  of  Molique's,  who  wrote  for 
him  a  Concerto  for  the  Concertina  (in  G)  which 
he  played  with  great  success  at  the  concert  of 
the  Musical  Society  of  London,  April  20,  1864. 
When  he  went  abroad  for  his  second  tour,  his 
performance  and  the  effect  which  he  got  out  of 
so  unpromising  and  inartistic  an  instrument 
astonished  the  German  critics.  (See  the  A .  M. 
ZeUung  for  1846,  p.  853.)  Regondi  appears  to 
have  been  badly  treated  by  his  father,  and  to 
have  had  wretched  health,  which  carried  him 
oil*  on  May  6,  1872.  o. 

REHEARSAL  (Fr.  Kepdition,  Ger.  Probe). 
In  the  case  of  concerts,  a  trial  performance  pre- 
liminary to  the  public  one,  at  which  each  piece 
included  in  the  programme  is  played  through 
at  least  once,  if  in  MS.  to  detect  the  errors  in- 
evitable in  the  parts,  and  in  any  case  to  study 
the  work  and  discover  how  best  to  bring  out 
the  intentions  of  the  composer,  and  to  ensure 
a  perfect  ensemble  on  the  part  of  the  performers. 
In  England,  owing  to  many  reasons,  but  princi- 
pally to  the  over-occupation  of  the  players,  suffi- 
cient rehearsals  are  seldom  given  to  orchestral 
works.  The  old  rule  of  the  Philharmonic  Society 
(now  happily  altered)  was  to  have  one  rehearsal 
on  Saturday  morning  for  the  performance  on 
Monday  evening,  and  the  Saturday  Popular  Con- 
certs were  originally,  in  like  manner,  rehearsals 
for  the  Monday  evening  concerts.  No  new  works 
can  be  efficiently  performed  with  less  than  two 
rehearsals  ;  and  in  the  case  of  large,  intricate, 
and  vocal  works,  many  more  are  requisite.  We 
have  it  on  record  that  Beethoven's  Ej>  Quartet, 
op.  127,  was  rehearsed  seventeen  times  before 
its  first  performance  ;  the  players  therefore  must 
have  arrived  at  that  state  of  familiarity  and 
certainty  which  a  solo  player  attains  with  a 
concerto  or  sonata. 

In  the  case  of  Operas,  every  practice  of  either 
chorus,  princijials,  or  orchestra,  separately  or 
together,  is  termed  a  rehearsal.  These  will  some- 
times continue  every  day  for  six  weeks  or  two 
months,  as  the  whole  of  the  voice-music,  dialogue, 
and  action  has  to  be  learnt  by  heart.  Whilst 
the  chorus  is  learning  the  music  in  one  part  of 
the  theatre,  the  principals  are  probably  at  work 
with  the  composer  at  a  piano  in  the  green-room, 
and  the  ballet  is  being  rehearsed  on  the  stage. 
It  isonly  when  the  musicand  dialogue  are  known 
by  heart  that  the  rehearsals  on  the  stage  with 


action  and  business  begin.  The  orchestra  is 
never  used  until  the  last  two  or  three  rehearsals, 
and  these  are  termed  Full  Hand  Rehearsals 
(Germ.  General -probe).  Last  of  all,  before  the 
public  production  of  the  work,  comes  the  Full 
Dress  Rehearsal,  exactly  as  it  will  appear  in 
performance.  o. 

REICHA,  Anton  Joseph,  born  at  Prague, 
Feb.  27,  1770,  lost  his  father  before  he  was  a 
year  old  ;  his  mother  not  providing  properly 
for  his  education,  he  left  home,  and  took  refuge 
with  his  grandfather  at  Glattow,  in  Bohemia. 
The  means  of  instruction  in  this  small  town 
being  too  limited,  he  went  on  to  his  uncle 
Joseph  Reicha  (born  in  Prague,  1746,  died  at 
Bonu,  1795),  a  violoncellist,  conductor,  and 
composer,  who  lived  at  Wallcrstein  in  Bavaria. 
His  wife,  a  native  of  Lorraine,  speaking  nothing 
but  French,  had  no  children,  so  they  adopted 
the  nephew,  who  thus  learned  to  speak  French 
and  German  besides  his  native  Bohemian.  He 
now  began  to  study  the  violin,  pianoforte,  and 
flute  in  earnest.  On  his  uncle's  appointment, 
in  1788,  as  musical  director  to  the  Elector  of 
Cologne,  he  followed  him  to  Bonn,  and  entered 
the.  band  of  Maximilian  of  Austria  as  second 
flute.  The  daily  intercourse  with  good  music 
roused  the  desire  to  compose,  and  to  become 
something  more  than  an  ordinary  musician, 
but  his  uncle  refused  to  teach  him  harmony. 
He  managed,  however,  to  study  the  works  of 
Kirnbergcr  and  Marpurg  in  secret,  gained  much 
practical  knowledge  by  hearing  the  works  of 
Handel,  Mozart,  and  Haydn,  and  must  have 
learned  much  from  his  constant  intercourse  with 
Beethoven,  who  played  the  viola  in  the  same 
band  with  himself  and  was  much  attached  to 
him.  At  length  his  perseverance  and  his  success 
in  composition  conquered  his  uncle's  dislike.  He 
com(M>sed  without  restraint,  and  his  symphonies 
and  other  works  were  played  by  his  uncle's 
orchestra.1 

On  the  dispersion  of  the  Elector's  Court  in 
1794,  Reicha  went  to  Hamburg,  where  he  re- 
mained till  1 799.  There  the  subject  of  instruc- 
tion in  composition  began  to  occupy  him,  and 
there  he  composed  his  first  operas,  'Godefroid 
de  Montfort,'  and  'Oubaldi,  ou  les  Francais  en 
Egypte'  (two  acts).  Though  not  performed, 
some  numbers  of  the  latter  were  well  received, 
and  on  the  advice  of  a  French  Emigre,  he  started 
for  Paris  towards  the  close  of  1799,  in  the  hope 
of  producing  it  at  the  Theatre  Feydeau.  In  this 
he  failed,  but  two  of  his  symphonies,  an  over- 
ture, and  some  '  Scenes  Italicnnea,'  were  played 
at  concerts.  After  the  successive  closing  of  the 
Theatre  Feydeau  and  the  Salle  Favart,  he  went 
to  Vienna,  and  passed  six  years  (1802-8),  in 
renewed  intimacy  with  Beethoven,  and  making 
friends  with  Haydn,  Albrechtsberger,  Salieri, 
and  others.  The  patronage  of  the  Empress  Maria 

•  See  an  Interesting  notice  by  KMtner,  quoted  by  Thayer. 
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Theresa  was  of  great  service  to  him,  and  at  her 
request  he  composed  an  Italian  oj>era,  '  Argina, 
reginadi  Granata.'  During  this  happy  period 
of  his  life  he  published  symphonies,  oratorios, 
a  requiem,  six  string  quintets,  and  many  solos 
for  PF.  and  other  instruments.  He  himself 
attached  great  importance  to  his  '36  Fugues 
jxnir  le  piano,'  dedicated  to  Haydn,  but  they 
are  not  the  innovations  which  he  believed  them 
to  be  ;  in  placing  the  answers  on  any  and  every 
not©  of  the  scale  he  merely  reverted  to  the 
Ricercari  of  the  17th  century,  and  the  only 
effect  of  this  abandonment  of  the  classic  laws  of 
Real  fugue  was  to  banish  tonality. 

The  prospect  of  another  war  induced  Reicha 
to  leave  Vienna,  and  he  settled  finally  in  Paris 
in  1808.  He  now  realised  tho  dream  of  his 
youth,  producing  first  'Cagliostro'  (Nov.  27, 
1 8 1 0),  an  opera-comique  composed  with  Dourlen  ; 
and  at  the  Academie,  '  Natalie  '  (three  acts,  July 
30,  1816),  and  '  Sapho'  (Dec.  16,  1822).  Each 
of  these  works  contains  music  worthy  of  respect, 
but  they  had  not  sufficient  dramatic  effect  to 
take  with  the  public. 

Reicha's  reputation  rests  on  his  chamber- 
music,  and  on  his  theoretical  works.  Of  the 
former  the  following  deserve  mention :  a  diecetto 
for  five  strings  and  five  wind  instruments  ;  an 
octet  for  four  strings  and  four  wind  instruments  ; 
twenty-four  quintets  for  flute,  oboe,  clarinet, 
horn  and  bassoon  ;  six  quintets  and  twenty 
quartets  for  strings  ;  ono  quintet  for  clarinet 
and  strings  ;  one  quartet  for  PF.,  flute,  violon- 
cello, and  bassoon  ;  one  do.  for  four  flutes  ;  six 
do.  for  flute,  violin,  tenor,  and  violoncello  ;  six 
string  trios  ;  one  trio  for  three  violoncellos  ; 
twenty-four  do.  for  three  horns  ;  six  duets  for 
two  violins;  twenty -two  do.  for  two  flutes; 
twelve  sonatas  for  PF.  and  violin,  and  a  number 
of  sonatas  and  pieces  for  PF.  solo.  He  also 
composed  symphonies  and  overtures.  These 
works  are  more  remarkable  for  novelty  of  com- 
bination and  striking  harmonics,  than  for 
abundance  and  charm  of  ideas.  Reicha's  faculty 
for  solving  musical  problems  brought  him  into 
notice  among  musicians  when  he  first  settled  in 
Paris,  and  in  1818  he  was  olfcred  the  professor- 
ship of  counterpoint  and  fugue  at  the  Conser- 
vatoire. Among  his  pupils  there  were  Boilly, 
Jelensperger,  BienaimtS,  Millaut,  Lefebvre, 
Elwart,  Pollet,  Lecarpentier,  Dancla,  and 
others. 

His  didactio  works,  all  published  in  Paris, 
are  :  Traiti  de  Melodic,  etc.  (4 to,  1814) ;  Covin 
de  composition  musicalc,  etc,  (1816)  ;  Traits  de 
haute  composition  musicalc  (first  part  1824, 
second  1826),  a  sequel  to  the  other  two  ;  and 
Art  du  compositeur  drumafiqw,  etc.  (4  to.  1833). 

Fetis  has  criticised  his  theories  severely,  and 
though  highly  successful  in  their  day,  they  are 
now  abandoned,  but  nothing  can  surpass  the 
clearness  and  method  of  his  analysis,  and  those 
who  use  his  works  will  always  find  much  to 


be  grateful  for.  Czerny  published  a  German 
translation  of  the  Traiti  de  haute  composition 
(Vienna,  1834,  four  vols,  folio),  and  in  his  Art 
dCimproviser  obviously  made  use  of  Reicha's 
Art  de  varier — fifty -seven  variations  on  an 
original  theme. 

Reicha  married  a  Parisian,  was  naturalised  in 
1829,  and  received  the  Legion  of  Honour  in 
1831.  He  presented  himself  several  times  for 
election  to  the  Institut  before  his  nomination 
as  Boieldieu's  successor  in  1835.  He  only 
enjoyed  his  honours  a  short  time,  being  carried 
off  by  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  May  28,  1 836. 
His  death  was  deplored  by  the  many  friends 
whom  his  trustworthy  and  honourable  character 
had  attached  to  him.  A  life-like  portrait, 
somewhat  spoiled  by  excessive  laudation,  is 
contained  in  the  Notice  sur  Heicha  (Paris,  1837, 
8vo),  by  his  pupil  Delaire.  o.  c. 

RKICHARDT,  Alexander,  a  tenor  singer, 
was  born  at  Packs,  Hungary,  April  17,  1825. 
He  received  his  early  instruction  in  music  from 
an  uncle,  and  made  his  first  appearance  at  the 
age  of  eighteen  at  the  Lemberg  theatre  as  Rodrigo 
in  Rossini's  '  Otello.'  His  success  there  led  him 
to  Vienna,  where  he  was  engaged  at  the  Court 
Opera,  and  completed  his  education  under 
Gentiluomo,  Catalani,  etc.  At  this  time  he 
was  much  renowned  for  his  singing  of  the 
Lieder  of  Beethoven  and  Schubert,  and  was  in 
request  at  all  the  soirees  ;  Princo  Esterhazy 
made  him  his  Kammersiinger.  In  1846  he 
made  a  tourttee  through  Berlin,  Hanover,  etc., 
to  Paris,  returning  to  Vienna.  In  1851  he 
made  his  first  appearance  in  England,  singing 
at  the  Musical  Union,  May  6,  and  at  the  Phil- 
harmonic, May  12,  at  many  other  concerts,  and 
before  Queen  Victoria.  In  the  following  season 
he  returned  and  sang  in  Berlioz's  1  Romeo  and 
Juliet,'  at  the  new  Philharmonic  Concert  of 
April  14,  also  in  the  Choral  Symphony,  Berlioz's 
*  Faust,'  and  the  *  Walpurgisnight,'  and  enjoyed 
a  very  great  popularity.  From  this  time  until 
1857  he  passed  each  season  in  England,  singing 
at  concerts,  and  at  the  Royal  Opera,  Drury 
Lane,  and  Her  Majesty's  Theatre,  where  he 
filled  the  parts  of  the  Count  in  'The  Barber  of 
Seville,'  Raoul  in  'The  Huguenots,'  Belmont  in 
the  'Seraglio,'  Don  Ottavio  in  'Don  Juan,* 
and  Florestan  in  'Fidelio.'  The  last  was  a 
very  successful  impersonation,  and  in  this  jwrt 
he  was  said  '  to  have  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
popularity  which  he  has  so  honourably  earned 
and  maintained  in  London.'  He  also  appeared 
with  much  success  in  oratorio.  In  1857  he 
gave  his  first  concert  in  Paris,  in  the  Salle 
Erard,  and  the  following  sentence  from  Berlioz's 
rej>ort  of  the  performance  will  give  an  idea  of 
his  style  and  voice.  '  M.  Reichardt  is  a  tenor 
of  the*  first  water— sweet,  tender,  sympathetic 
and  charming.  Almost  all  his  pieces  were  re- 
demanded,  and  he  sang  them  again  without  a 
sign  of  fatigue.'  In  1860  he  settled  in  Boulogne, 
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where  he  died  March  14,  1885.  After  he  retired 
from  the  active  exercise  of  his  profession  he 
was  not  idle.  He  organised  a  Philharmonic 
Society  at  Boulogne  ;  he  was  President  of  the 
Academie  Communale  de  Musique,  and  his 
occasional  concerts  for  the  benefit  of  the  hospital 
—  where  one  ward  is  entitled  'Fondation 
Beichardt'  — were  among  the  chief  musical 
erents  of  the  town.  Rcichardt  was  a  comjKMer 
u  well  as  a  singer.  Several  of  his  songs  were 
very  popular  in  their  day.  o. 

REICHARDT,  Johann  Friedrich, composer 
and  writer  on  music  ;  son  of  a  musician  ;  born 
Not.  25,  1752,  at  Konigsberg,  Prussia.  From 
childhood  he  showed  a  great  disposition  for 
music,  and  such  intelligence  as  to  interest  in- 
fluential |>ersons,  under  whose  care  he  was 
educated  and  introduced  into  good  society,  and 
thus  formed  an  ideal  both  of  art  and  of  life 
which  he  could  scarcely  have  gained  had  he 
been  brought  up  among  the  petty  privations  of 
his  original  position.  Unfortunately,  the  very 
gifts  which  enabled  him  to  adopt  these  high 
aims,  fostered  an  amount  of  conceit  which  often 
led  him  into  difficulties.  His  education  was 
more  various  than  precise,  music  he  learned  by 
practice  rather  than  by  any  real  study.  His 
best  instrument  was  the  violin,  on  which  he 
attained  considerable  proficiency  under  Veicht- 
ner,  a  pupil  of  Benda's  ;  but  he  was  also  a 
good  pianist.  Theory  he  learned  from  the 
organist  Richter.  On  leaving  the  university  of 
Konigsberg  he  started  on  a  long  tour,  ostensibly 
to  see  the  world  before  choosing  a  profession, 
though  he  had  virtually  resolved  on  becoming 
a  musician.  Between  1771  and  1774  he  visited 
Berlin,  Leipzig,  Dresden,  Vienna,  Prague, 
Brunswick,  and  Hamburg,  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  the  chief  notabilities — musical,  literary, 
and  political — in  each  place,  and  became  himself 
in  some  sort  a  celebrity,  after  the  publication 
of  his  impressions  in  a  series  of  Vertrautc 
Brufcn  cine*  atifmerlrmmcn  Jieistndcn,  in  two 
parts  (1774  and  1776).  On  his  return  to  Konigs- 
berg he  went  into  a  government  office,  but 
hearing  of  the  death  of  Agricola  of  Berlin,  he 
applied  in  person  to  Frederick  the  Great  for 
the  vacant  post  of  Cajielhneister  and  Court- 
composer,  [sending  him  his  opera  '  Le  feste 
galanti,']  and  though  barely  twenty  -  four 
obtained  it  in  1776.  He  at  once  began  to 
introduce  reforms,  both  in  the  Italian  opera 
and  the  court  orchestra,  and  thus  excited  much 
opjosition  from  those  who  were  more  conserva- 
tive than  himself.  While  thus  occupied  he 
was  indefatigable  as  a  composer,  writer,  and 
conductor.  In  1783  he  founded  the  'Concerts 
Spirituels'  for  the  performance  of  unknown 
works,  vocal  and  instrumental,  which  speedily 
gained  a  high  reputation.  He  published  col- 
lections of  little -known  music,  with  critical 
observations,  edited  newspapers,  wrote  articles 
and  critiques  in  other  periodicals,  and  produced 


independent  works.  But  enemies,  who  were 
many,  contrived  to  annoy  him  so  much  in  the 
exercise  of  his  duties,  that  in  1785  he  obtained 
a  long  leave  of  absence,  during  which  he  visited 
London  and  Paris,  and  heard  Handel's  oratorios 
and  Cluck's  operas,  both  of  which  he  heartily 
admired.  In  both  places  he  met  with  great 
success  as  composer  and  conductor,  and  was 
popular  for  his  social  qualities  ;  but  neither  of 
his  two  French  operas 4  Tamerlan'  and  'Panthee,' 
composed  for  the  Academie,  was  performed. 
On  the  death  of  Frederick  the  Great  (1786) 
his  successor  confirmed  Rcichardt  in  his  office, 
and  he  produced  several  new  operas,  but  his 
position  became  more  and  more  disagreeable. 
His  vanity  was  of  a  peculiarly  offensive  kind, 
and  his  enemies  found  a  weapon  ready  to  their 
hand  in  his  avowed  sympathy  w  ith  the  doctrines 
of  the  French  Revolution.  The  attraction  of 
these  views  for  a  buoyant,  liberal  mind  like 
Reichardt's,  always  in  pursuit  of  high  ideals, 
and  eager  for  novelty,  is  obvious  enough  ;  but 
such  ideas  are  dangerous  at  court,  and  after 
further  absence  (from  1791)  which  he  spent  in 
Italy,  Hamburg,  Paris,  and  elsewhere,  he 
received  his  dismissal  from  the  Capellmeisterehip 
in  1794.1  He  retired  to  his  estate,  Giebichen- 
stein,  near  Halle,  and  occupied  himself  with 
literature  and  composition,  and  occasional  tours. 
In  1796  he  became  inspector  of  the  salt  works 
at  Halle.  After  the  death  of  Frederick  William 
II.  he  produced  a  few  more  operas  in  Berlin, 
but  made  a  greater  mark  with  his  Singspiele, 
which  are  of  real  importance  in  the  history  of 
German  oj>era.  In  1808  he  accepted  the  post 
of  Caj>ellmeister  at  Cassel  to  Jerome  Bonajiarte, 
refused  by  Beethoven,  but  did  not  occupy  it 
long,  as  in  the  same  year  we  find  him  making 
a  long  visit  to  Vienna.  On  his  return  to 
Giebichenstein  he  gathered  round  him  a  pleasant 
and  cultivated  society,  and  there,  in  the  midst 
of  his  friends,  he  died,  June  17,  1814. 

Rcichardt  has  been,  us  a  rule,  harshly  judged  ; 
he  was  not  a  mere  musician,  but  rather  a  com- 
bination of  musician,  litterateur,  and  man  of  the 
world.  His  overweening  personality  led  him  into 
many  difficulties,  but  as  a  compensation  he  was 
endued  with  great  intelligence,  and  with  an  ardent 
and  genuine  desire  for  progress  in  everything  — 
music,  literature,  and  politics.  As  a  composer  his 
works  show  cultivation,  thought,  and  honesty: 
but  have  not  lived,  because  they  want  the  neces- 
sary originality.  This  is  socially  true  of  his 
instrumental  music,  which  is  entirely  forgotten. 
His  vocal  music,  however,  is  more  im]»ortant,  and 
a  good  deal  of  it  might  well  be  revived,  esjiecially 
his  Singspiele  and  his  Lieder.  Mendelssohn 
was  no  indulgent  critic,  but  on  more  than  one 
occasion  he  speaks  of  Reichardt  with  a  warmth 

1  There  v»»»  apparently  wmc  dlaaatUfaction  with  Reichardt'* 
efficiency  a*  a  mmictan  »»  well  u  with  bU  political  opinion*,  fur 
Mosart*  remark  that  -  the  King*  hand  contain*  great  virtuosi,  hot 
the  effect  would  he  better  If  the  gentlemen  played  together/ oerfiliily 
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which  he  seldom  manifests  even  towards  the 
greatest  masters.  He  never  rested  until  he  had 
arranged  for  the  performance  of  Reichardt's 
Morning  Hymn,  after  Milton,  at  the  Diisseldorf 
Festival  of  1835  ;  and  his  enthusiasm  for  the 
com(>oser,  and  his  wrath  at  those  who  criticised 
him,  are  delightful  to  read.1  Years  afterwards, 
when  his  mind  had  lost  the  ardour  of  youth, 
and  much  experience  had  sobered  him,  he  still 
retained  his  fondness  for  this  com}>oser,  and  few 
things  are  more  charming  than  the  genial  appre- 
ciation with  which  he  tells  Reichardt's  daughter 
of  the  effect  which  her  father's  songs  had  had, 
even  when  placed  in  such  a  dangerous  posi- 
tion as  between  works  of  Haydn  and  Mozart, 
at  the  Historical  Concert  at  the  Gewandhaus 
in  Feb.  1847.  It  is  the  simplicity,  the  naivete, 
the  national  feeling  of  this  true  German  music 
that  he  praises,  and  the  applause  with  which  it 
was  received  shows  that  he  was  not  alone  in  his 
appreciation.  Amongst  Reichardt's  numerous 
works  are  eight  operas ;  eight  Singspiele,  includ- 
ing four  to  Goethe's  poems,  4  Jery  und  Bately,' 
(1789),  4  Erwin  und  Elmire,'  4Claudine  von 
Villabella,'  and  4  Lilla  ' ;  five  large  vocal  works, 
including  Milton's  4  Morning  Hymn,'  translated 
by  Herder,  his  most  important  work,  in  1835  ; 
a  large  number  of  songs,  many  of  which  have 
passed  through  several  editions,  and  been  pub- 
lished in  various  collections. 

Reichardt's  writings  show  critical  acumen, 
observation,  and  judgment.  Besides  the  letters 
previously  mentioned,  he  published — Das  Kuiust- 
vuiga-.in,  eight  numWs  in  two  vols.  (Berlin, 
1782  and  1791)  ;  Studitn  fur  Tonkiinstler  und 
Mnsikfrcunde,  a  critical  and  historical  periodical 
with  thirty-nine  examples  (179*2);  VertraiUe 
Britfe  am  Paris,  three  parts  (1804)  ;  VertrauU 
Brief e.  aufeiner  Rrisc  iiach  It'ien,  etc,  (1810)  ; 
fragments  of  autobiography  in  various  news- 
) tapers  ;  and  innumerable  articles,  critiques,  etc. 
The  Brief e  are  specially  interesting  from  the 
copious  details  they  give,  not  only  on  the  music, 
but  on  the  politics,  literature,  and  society  of  the 
various  places  he  visited.  A  biography,  J.  F. 
Itekhardt,  sein  Lebcn  und  seine  musikalisehe 
ThdtigkeU,  by  Herr  Schletterer,  Capellmeister 
of  the  cathedral  of  Augsburg,  is  unfinished,  two 
volumes  only  having  been  published  at  Augs- 
burg in  1865.  [For  list  of  compositions  and 
writings,  see  the  Quellen- Lex  ikon. \        a.  m. 

REICHER-KINDERMANN,  Hedwio,  the 
daughter  of  the  celebrated  baritone.  Kindermann 
(q.r.),  was  born,  July  15,  1853,  at  Munich.  She 
was  taught  the  piano  first  by  her  mother,  aud  at 
the  School  of  Music,  but  abandoned  the  same 
in  favour  of  singing,  on  the  advice  of  Franz 
Wiillner.  She  received  her  vocal  instruction 
from  her  father,  and  made  her  debut  at  the 
Munich  Cetera  as  one  of  the  boys  in  the  4  Meis- 
tcrsinger,'  and  next  played  small  parts  in  the 
opera,  drama,  and  ballet,  besides  singing  in 

»  Utter.,  IXC.  28. 1833 ,  April  3. 1836. 


the  chorus,  in  order  to  gain  experience.  She 
sang  the  alto  part  in  Franz  Lachner's  Requiem 
at  Leipzig  iu  1871  with  such  success  that  she 
became  engaged  at  Carlsruhe.  She  played  4  as 
guest '  at  Berlin  as  Pamina,  June  5,  and  Agathe, 
June  9,  1874  ;  she  then  returned  to  Munich, 
and  sang  Daniel  in  Handel's  4  Belshazzar,' 
April  14,  1875.  Soon  after  she  married 
Emanuel  Reicher,  an  actor  at  the  Gartnerplatz 
theatre,  aud  for  a  time  sang  there  in  o^ra 
bouffe,  but  returned  to  opera  and  played  Grim* 
gerde  in  the  1st  Cycle,  and  Erda  in  the  2nd 
Cycle,  at  Bayreuth  in  1876.  She  next  played 
at  Hamburg,  Vienna  (where  she  appeared  as 
Leah  on  the  production  of  Rubiusteiu's  4  Mac- 
cabees '),  and  again  at  Munich.  Having  re- 
ceived instruction  for  the  purpose  from  Faure 
and  Jules  Cohen  at  Paris,  she  sang  in  French 
at  Monte  Carlo  in  1880  with  such  success  that 
she  received  an  offer  to  sing  at  La  Scala,  Milan, 
but  declined  it  in  favour  of  an  engagement  under 
Neumann  at  Leipzig,  where  she  made  her  debut 
as  Fidelio,  May  12,  1880.  She  became  a  great 
favourite,  and  remained  there  until  1882.  She 
played  in  Neumann's  company  in  the  Trilogy  at 
Berlin  and  other  German  towns,  in  London,  and 
lastly  at  Trieste,  where  she  died  June  2,  1883. 
[See  Neumann's  Erinnerungcn^  etc.,  1907.] 

She  made  a  great  impression  at  Her  Majesty's 
Theatre  as  Fricka  on  the  production  of  4  Rhein- 
gold,'  May  5,  and  of  4  Walkiire,'  May  6,  1882, 
and  still  more  as  Brunnhilde  in  the  2nd  Cycle  ; 
'  not  only  was  her  magnificent  voice  equal  to  all 
the  demands  upon  it,  but  her  presentation  of 
the  character  was  full  of  force  and  of  jtathos. 
While  no  less  touching  than  Frau  Vogl  in  the 
truthfulness  of  her  expression,  she  was  more 
heroic  and  dignified  ;  the  supernatural  clement 
was  brought  into  stronger  relief  ...  in  the 
grand  awakening  scene  her  manner  was  perhaps 
too  coldly  dignified  and  wanting  in  the  impul- 
siveness which  characterises  the  heroine  when 
she  has  finally  abandoned  her  supernatural 
attributes  and  become  a  true  woman.'  *  a.  c. 

REICHMANN,  Thkodor,  was  born  at  Ros- 
tock, March  15,  1849,  was  taught  to  sing  at 
first  by  Mantius,  and  subsequently  by  Lamperti 
iu  Milan  ;  he  made  his  debut  as  a  baritone  at 
Magdeburg  in  1869,  and  sang  at  Berlin,  Rot- 
terdam, Strasburg  (1872),  Hamburg  (1873), 
Munich  (1875),  and  was  a  member  of  the 
Court  Opera  at  Vienna  in  1882-89.  In  18S2 
he  sang  the  part  of  Amfortas  at  Bayreuth  for 
the  first  time,  and  was  identified  with  it  for 
some  ten  years,  after  which  differences  with 
the  authorities  resulted  in  his  non-appearance 
there  until  1902.  In  the  seasons  between 
1889  and  1891  he  sang  in  New  York,  and  in 
the  latter  year  returned  to  Vienna,  becoming 
once  more  a  member  of  the  Opera  Company  in 
1893.  In  that  year  he  sang  the  part  of  Creon 
in  4  Medea '  at  an  operatic  festival  at  Gotha. 
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He  appeared  in  London  at  Covent  Garden  in 
1884,  and  at  Drury  Lane  and  Covent  Garden 
in  1892,  singing  the  parts  of  Wotan,  Hans 
Sachs,  Flying  Dutchman,  Puarro,  and  the 
Trompeter  von  Siikkingen.  He  was  far  more 
popular  in  Germany  than  in  England,  where 
he  had  to  stand  comparisons  with  voices  of  far 
more  beautiful  quality  than  his.  He  died  at 
Marbach,  on  the  Lake  of  Constauee,  May  22, 
1903.  M. 

REID,  General  John,  [born  Feb.  13, 1721, 
was  the  son  of  Alexander  Robertson  of  Straloch, 
Perthshire,  was  educated  at  Edinburgh  Uni- 
versity, and  entered  Lord  Loudoun's  regiment 
of  Highlanders  in  1745.  He  subsequently 
adopted  the  surname  by  which  he  is  known. 
After  the  quelling  of  the  Jacobite  rebellion,  he 
saw  active  service  in  Flanders,  Martinique, 
Havanna,  and  North  America.  He  was  in  the 
42nd  Highlanders  in  1751-70,  was  promoted 
colonel  in  1777  and  major-general  in  1781. 
In  1794  he  became  colonel  of  the  88th  foot, 
and  general  in  1798,  dying  in  London,  Feb.  6, 
1807,  possessed  of  a  fortune  of  £50,000.]  By 
his  will,  made  in  1803,  he  directed  his  trustees, 
in  the  event  of  his  daughter  dying  without 
issue,  to  found  a  Professorship  of  Music  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh,  '  for  the  purpose  also, 
after  completing  such  endowment  as  hereinafter 
is  mentioned,  of  making  additions  to  the  library 
of  the  said  University,  or  otherwise  promoting 
the  general  interest  and  advantage  of  the 
University  iu  such  .  .  .  manner  as  the  Principal 
and  Professors  .  .  .  shall  .  .  .  think  most  fit 
and  proper.'  In  a  codicil,  dated  1806,  he  adds 
—  'After  the  decease  of  my  daughter  ...  I 
have  left  all  my  property  ...  to  the  College 
of  Edinburgh  where  I  had  my  education  .  .  . 
and  as  I  leave  all  my  music  books  to  the  Pro- 
fessor of  Music  in  that  College,  it  is  my  wish 
that  in  every  year  after  his  ap]>ointment  ho 
will  cause  a  concert  of  music  to  be  performed 
on  the  13th  of  February,  being  my  birthday.' 
He  also  directed  that  at  this  annual  '  Reid 
Concert'  some  pieces  of  his  own  composition 
should  be  performed  'by  a  select  band.' 

When  by  the  death  of  General  Reid's  daughter 
in  1838  some  £70,000  became  available,  it  seems 
to  have  been  handed  over  to  the  University 
authorities  without  sufficient  attention  to  the 
italicised  portion  of  the  following  instruction 
in  the  will:  'that  .  .  .  my  said  Trustees  .  .  . 
shall  and  do,  by  such  instrument  or  instruments 
as  may  be  required  by  the  law  of  Scotland  make 
over  the  residue  of  my  .  .  .  personal  estate  to 
the  Principal  and  Professors  of  the  said  Uni- 
versity.' And  as  no  particular  sum  was  s|K?ci- 
fied  for  foundation  and  maintenance  of  the 
Chair  of  Music,  considerable  latitude  being 
allowed  to  the  discretion  of  the  University 
authorities,  the  secondary  object  of  the  bequest 
received  far  greater  care  and  attention  than 
the  primary  one,  and  for  years  the  Chair  was 


starved.  [On  the  history  of  the  professorship, 
see  vol.  iii.  p.  816.]  In  1851,  anticipating 
Professor  Donaldson's  intention  of  petitioning 
Parliament,  the  Edinburgh  Town  Council,  as 
'  Patrons '  of  the  University,  raised  an  action 
against  the  Principal  and  Professors  for  alleged 
mismanagement  and  misappropriation  of  the 
Reid  Fund.  A  long  litigation  followed,  and 
by  decree  of  the  Court  of  Session  in  1855  the 
University  authorities  wore  ordered  to  devote 
certain  sums  to  the  purchase  of  a  site,  and  the 
erection  of  a  building  for  the  Class  of  music. 
The  class-room  and  its  organ  were  built  in  1861, 
and  the  Professor's  salary — which  had  been 
fixed  at  the  very  lowest  sum  suggested  by  the  • 
founder,  viz.  £300 — as  well  as  the  grant  for 
the  concert,  were  slightly  raised,  and  a  sum  set 
apart,  by  order  of  the  Court,  for  expenses  of 
class  room,  assistants,  instruments,  etc.  H.  8.  o. ; 
with  additions  from  Diet.  Nat.  Biog. 

REID  CONCERTS.  These  concerts  passed 
through  vicissitudes  almost  as  unfortunate  as 
those  to  which  the  Reid  Professorship  was 
subjected.  The  earliest  concerts  under  Pro- 
fessors Thomson  and  Bishop,  considering  the 
then  musical  taste  of  Scotland,  were  not  un- 
worthy of  General  Reid's  munificent  bequest. 
The  £200  allowed  out  of  the  Reid  Fund  was 
wholly  inadequate  to  the  cost  of  a  grand  concert 
400  miles  from  London.  The  Senate  therefore 
decided  that,  besides  this  grant,  all  the  tickets 
should  be  sold,  and  that  the  proceeds  should 
assist  Professor  Thomson  in  giving  a  fine  concert ; 
and  the  following  note  was  printed  in  the  first 
Reid  Concert  Book1  in  1841  :— 'The  Professors 
desire  it  to  be  understood  that  the  whole  of 
these  sums ' — i.e.  the  grant  and  the  proceeds — 
1  is  to  be  expended  on  the  concert ;  and  that  in 
order  to  apply  as  largo  a  fund  as  possible  for 
the  purpose,  they  have  not  reserved  any  right 
of  entry  for  their  families  or  friends.' 

This  system  was  continued  by  Sir  H.  R. 
Bishop,  and  in  1842  and  1848  the  sale  of  tickets 
enabled  him  to  give  concerts  which  were  at  least 
creditable  for  the  time  and  place. 

Upon  Professor  Donaldson's  accession  a  plan 
was  initiated  by  him  which  proved  most  un- 
fortunate. He  altered  the  system  of  admission 
by  payment  to  that  of  invitation  to  the  whole 
audience  ;  and  in  consequence  the  Reid  Concerts 
l>egan  to  decline,  and  became  an  annual  source 
of  vexation  to  the  University,  public,  and  Pro- 
fessor. The  grant,  which  under  legal  pressure 
afterwards  seems  to  have  been  raised  to  £300, 
was  then  only  £200,  and  therefore  not  only 
was  it  impossible  to  give  an  adequate  concert 
without  loss,  but  the  distribution  of  free  tickets 
naturally  caused  jealousies  and  heartburnings  to 
'  town  and  gown,'  and  the  Reid  Concert  became 
a  byword  and  the  hall  in  which  it  was  held  a 
bear-garden.    Matters  scorn  to  have  culminated 
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in  1865,  when  a  large  number  of  students,  who 
thought  that  they  had  a  right  of  entry,  broke 
into  the  concert-hall. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  on  Professor 
Oakeley's  appointment  in  1865.  Finding  it 
impossible,  after  twenty  years,  to  return  to  the 
original  system  of  Thomson  and  Bishop,  he 
made  a  compromise,  by  giving  free  admissions 
to  the  Professors,  the  University  Court,  the 
students  in  their  fourth  year  at  college,  and  a 
few  leading  musicians  in  the  city,  and  admitting 
the  rest  of  the  audience  by  payment.  From 
this  date  a  new  era  dawned  on  the  Reid  Concerts ; 
the  university  and  the  city  were  satisfied,  and 
the  standard  of  performance  at  once  rose. 

In  1867  the  engagement  of  Manns  and  of 
a  few  of  the  Crystal  Palace  orchestra  produced 
very  good  results. 

In  1869  Halle  and  his  band  were  engaged, 
and  the  demand  for  tickets  soon  became  so 
great  that  the  Professor  organised  two  supple- 
mentary performances  on  the  same  scale  as  the 
'Reid,'  and  thus,  from  concerts  which  on  some 
occasions  seem  to  have  been  a  mere  ]>erformance 
of  ballads  and  operatic  music  by  a  starring  party, 
the  Reid  Concert  grew  into  the  'Edinburgh 
Orchestral,'  or  1  Reid  Festival,'  which  in  turn 
was  converted  into  the  series  of  historical  con- 
certs described  in  vol.  iii.  p.  816.  The  Scottish 
Universities  Commission  abolished  the  'Reid 
Concert'  itself,  about  1893.  0. 

REIMANN,  Ioxaz  (born  Dec.  27,  1820,  at 
Albendorf  in  the  district  of  Glatz,  died  June  17, 
1885),  became  principal  teacher  and  choir- 
master at  Rengersdorf  in  Silesia,  having  been 
a  pupil  of  the  Breslau  Seminary.  He  was  an 
excessively  diligent  and  fluent  composer  of 
church  music,  and  wrote  no  fewer  than  74 
masses,  of  which  only  18  were  published,  24 
Requiems  (4  published),  4  Te  Dcums  (3  pub- 
lished), 37  Litanies,  4  Oratorios,  83  Offertories 
(48  published),  50  Gradualien  (40  published), 
besides  many  burial  -  songs,  wedding  cantatas, 
Salves,  Aves,  etc.,  and  9  overtures,  and  other 
instrumental  works. 

Hkinkich  (son  of  the  above)  was  born  March 
14,  1850,  at  Rengersdorf,  and  received  musical 
instruction  from  his  father.  He  passed  the 
Gymnasium  at  Glatz,  and  studied  philology  at 
Breslau  from  1870  to  1874,  graduated  the  fol- 
lowing year,  and  taught  at  the  gymnasia  of 
Strehlen,  Wohlau,  Berlin,  Ratibor,  and  Glatz, 
for  a  year  in  each  place  successively,  till  in 
1885  he  became  director  of  that  at  Gleiwitz,  in 
Upper  Silesia.  There  he  quarrelled  with  the 
authorities,  threw  up  his  post,  embraced  the 
Protestant  faith,  and  thenceforth  devoted  him- 
self entirely  to  music.  As  a  schoolboy  (Gym- 
nasiast)  he  had  already  conducted  an  orchestral 
and  choral  society,  and  had  composed  church 
and  chamber  music,  and  as  a  student  had  led 
tho  academical  singing -club  (Gesangverein), 
1  Leopoldina,'  studying  incidentally  with  Moritz 


Brosig ;  had  founded  and  directed  a  musical 
society  at  Ratibor,  which  performed  oratorios, 
etc,  under  him,  and  had  become  known  during 
1879  and  1880  as  musical  reporter  to  the 
Schlexicher  Zeitung,  and  by  other  literary  works 
(Nomos,  1882  ;  Prosodies,  1885-86).  After  he 
definitely  took  to  music,  he  published  some 
vocal  and  organ  compositions  (sonatas,  studies, 
etc.),  and  a  biography  of  Schumann,  which  was 
published  by  Peters  in  1887,  and  in  that  year 
he  moved  to  Berlin  to  act  as  musical  critic  for 
the  Aligentcitu  Musikalische  Zcitumj.  For 
a  timo  he  was  occupied  at  the  Royal  Library, 
besides  being  teacher  of  organ  -  playing  and 
theory  at  the  Scharwenka-Klindworth  Conser- 
vatorium  till  1894,  and  organist  of  the  Phil- 
harmonic till  1895,  in  which  year  the  Kaiser 
appointed  him  to  the  great  church  in  the 
Augusta- Victoriaplatz,  erected  to  the  memory 
of  the  Emperor  William  I.,  where  he  enjoyed 
a  great  reputation  as  an  organ  virtuoso,  and 
directed  some  of  the  most  magnificent  and  im- 
pressive performances  of  oratorios,  masses,  and 
church  music  generally,  given  in  any  church 
in  Germany.  In  1897  he  received  the  title 
of  Professor,  and  in  1898  founded  a  Bach 
Society.  He  died  at  Charlotteuburg,  May  24, 
1906. 

His  compositions  include  duets  for  female 
voices ;  love  scenes  in  waltz  form  for  four  voices ; 
a  chorus  for  four  male  voices  ;  an  album  of 
children's  songs  for  solo  voice ;  toccata  for  organ 
in  E  minor  (op.  23) ;  piano  duets ;  two  wedding 
songs  for  bass  voice  ;  arrangements  of  twenty- 
five  German  songs,  '  Das  deutsche  Lied,'  of  the 
14th  to  the  19th  centuries,  also  for  bass  voice  ; 
a  prelude  and  triple  fugue  in  D  minor  for  the 
organ ;  and  ciacona  for  organ  in  F  minor.  His 
writings  are  numerous,  and  include  a  contribu- 
tion on  the  theory  and  history  of  Byzantine 
music  (1889);  two  volumes  of  musical  retro- 
spects, H'agneriana- Liszt iana  ;  an  opening 
volume  to  his  own  collection  of  lives  of  cele- 
brated musicians,  being  the  biography  of  Schu- 
mann already  mentioned,  to  which  he  added 
those  of  Bulow  and  J.  S.  Bach.        H.  v.  R. 

REIMANN,  Matthieu  (Matthias  Reyman- 
nus),  (born  1544  at  Lowenberg,  died  Oct.  21, 
1597,  at  Prague),  was  a  Doctor  of  Law  and 
Imperial  Councillor  under  Rudolf  II.,  and  wrote 
two  works  for  the  lute ;  the  one  entitled  '  Noctos 
musicae '  appeared  in  1598,  and  the  other, 
1  Cithara  sacra  psalmodiae  Davidis  ad  usum 
testudinis,'  in  1603.  H.  v.  h. 

REINACH,  Saloman  (Theodore),  born 
June  3,  1860,  at  St.  Germain -en- Laye,  was  at 
first  educated  at  the  Eeole  Normal  in  that  place. 
His  I'M  it  was  always  for  languages,  and  especi- 
ally for  Archaeology.  His  occupation  of  the 
post  of  Conservator  (curator)  of  the  Museum 
of  Antiquities  at  St.  Germain— which  was  both 
the  reward  of,  and  the  ever -fresh  incentive 
to,  his  taste  for  original  research— afforded 
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him  ampta  opportunities  for  carrying  out  hia 
natural  proclivities  to  investigation  and  critical 
inquiry  into  the  methods  of  the  past.  His 
works  include  a  Latin  Grammar,  a  Greek  Epi- 
graphy, a  Manual  of  Classical  Philology  (2nd 
ed.,  Paris,  1883-84,  2  vols.)  and  Ardueological 
researches  in  Tunis.  His  editorship  of  the 
Revue  des  Itludcs  Grecques  (1888  and  following 
years)  was  marked  by  valuable  researches  into 
the  music  of  aucienc  Greece,  and  his  translation 
of  the  hymns  discovered  at  Delphi  gave  rise 
to  much  discussion.  D.  H. 

REINAGLE,  Joseph,  senior,  said  to  have  been 
born  near  Vienna,  and  to  have  served  in  the 
Hungarian  army.  In  1762  he  was  at  Ports- 
mouth, where  his  sons  were  born.  By  the 
influence  of  the  Earl  of  Kelly,  he  was  appointed 
in  1762  trumpeter  to  the  king,  presumably  in 
Scotland,  as  he  appears  to  have  at  that  time 
removed  to  Edinburgh.    See  Schetky. 

Alexander  Reinagle  was  probably  his 
eldest  son  ;  he  was  born  in  1756  at  Portsmouth. 
He  accompanied  his  younger  brother,  Hugh, 
to  Lisbon,  and  after  his  death,  went  to  America 
about  1786,  dying  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  Sept  21, 
1809.  His  name  is  attached  to  ' A  Collection 
of  the  most  Fa vouriteScots tunes  with  Variations 
for  the  Harpsichord  by  A.  Reinagle,  London, 
printed  for  and  sold  by  the  author,'  folio.  This 
scarce  and  rudely  printed  volume  is  advertised 
in  Aird's  'Selection,'  vol.  ii.  1782,  and  though 
bearing  '  London  '  as  an  imprint  was  most  likely 
issued  from  Glasgow. 

The  second  son,  Joseph  Reinagle,  junior, 
was  born  at  Portsmouth  in  1762,  and  was  first 
intended  for  the  navy,  and  next  apprenticed  to 
a  working  jeweller  in  Edinburgh.  He  took  up 
music  as  a  profession,  and  studied  the  French 
horn  and  the  trumpet  under  his  father  and 
subsequently  the  violoncello  under  J.  G.  C. 
Schetky,  who  had  married  his  sister.  He 
became  a  noted  player  at  the  Edinburgh 
concerts,  but  abandoned  the  instrument  as  a 
consequence  of  his  brother's  superior  skill  on  it, 
resuming  it  after  Hugh's  death.  He  became 
violinand  viola  player  and  leader  of  the  orchestra 
at  St  Cecilia's  Hall,  Edinburgh.  He  came  to 
London,  aud  was  one  of  the  second  violins  at 
the  Handel  Commemoration  in  1784.  In  the 
following  year  he  became  associated  with  Haydn 
and  Salomon  and  played  at  their  concerts.  Early 
in  the  19th  century  he  removed  to  Oxford,  and 
died  there  in  1836.  His  published  works 
include  '  Twenty- four  progressive  lessons  for  the 
pianoforte  '  1 796.  4  Duets  for  the  Violoncello ' 
quartets  for  strings,  besides  an  Introduction  to  the 
Art  of  Playing  the  Violoncello,  which  ran  through 
several  editions.  In  Gow's  '  Fifth  Collection 
of  Strathspey  Reels '  are  some  airs  by  Mr. 
Joseph  Reinagle ;  one, '  Dumfries  Races,'  became 
well  known. 

The  third  son,  Hugh,  became  a  proficient 
violoncellist,  and  went  to  Lisbon  for  the  benefit 


I  of  hia  health  in  1784  ;  he  died  there  of  consump- 

I  tion,  March  19,  1785. 

Alexander  Robert  Reinagle,  the  sou  of 
the  younger  Joseph,  was  born  at  Brighton, 

J  August  21,  1799,  and  settled  with  his  father  in 
Oxford,  where  he  became  teacher,  organist  and  a 
well-known  figure  in  musical  circles.  He  was 
organist  of  the  church  of  St  Peter  in  the  East. 
He  composed  a  number  of  sacred  pieces,  includ- 

1  ing  the  well-known  'St.  Peter'  psalm -tune. 

I  He  also  wrote  and  compiled  many  books  of 

I  instruction  for  the  violin  and  violoncello.  He 
died  at  Kidlington  near  Oxford,  April  6,  1877. 

His  wife,  Caroline  Reinagle  {nee  Orgeu) 
was  horn  in  London  in  1818,  and  married 
Reinagle  in  1846.  She  was  associated  with 
her  husband  as  a  teacher,  and  wrote  some 
technical  works  for  the  pianoforte,  besides  a 
concerto,  and  several  chamber  compositions. 
She  also  attained  some  success  as  a  pianist. 
She  died  March  11,  1892.  P.  K.  ;  with  addi- 
tions from  Musical  Times,  1906,  pp.  541,  617, 
and  683. 

REINE  DE  SABA,  LA.  See  Queen  of 
Sheba. 

REINE  TOPAZE,  LA.  Opera-comique  in 
three  acts  ;  words  by  Lockroy  and  Battes,  music 

I  by  Victor  Masse.  Produced  at  the  Theatre 
Lyrique,  Dec.  27,  1856.  In  English, as  'Queen 
Topaze,'  at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre,  Dec.  24, 
1860.  o. 

REINECKE.Carl  Heinrich  Carsten,  com- 
poser, conductor,  and  performer,  director  of  the 
Gewandhaus  concerts  at  Leipzig,  the  son  of  a 
musician,  born  June  23,  1824,  at  Altona,  was 
from  an  early  age  trained  by  his  father,  and  at 
eleven  performed  in  public.  As  a  youth  he  was 
a  first-rate  orchestral  violin-player.  At  eighteen 
he  made  a  concert  tour  through  Sweden  and 
Denmark,  with  especial  success  at  Copenhagen. 
In  1843  he  settled  in  Leipzig,  where  he  studied 
diligently,  and  eagerly  embraced  the  oppor- 

|  tunities  for  cultivation  afforded  by  the  society 
of  Mendelssohn  and  Schumann,  with  a  success 
which  amply  shows  itself  in  his  music.  In 
1844  he  made  a  professional  tour  with 
Wasielewski  to  Riga,  returning  by  Hanover  and 
Bremen.  He  was  already  in  the  pay  of  Christian 
VIII.  of  Denmark,  and  in  1846  he  again  visited 
Copenhagen,  remaining  there  for  two  years. 
On  both  occasions  hewasappointed  court-pianist. 
In  1851  he  went  with  the  violinist  Otto  von 
Kbnigslow  to  Italy  and  Paris ;  and  on  his 
return  Hillcr  secured  him  for  the  professorship 
of  the  piano  and  counterpoint  in  the  Conserva- 
torium  of  Cologne.  In  1 854  he  became  conductor 
of  the  Concertgesellschaft  at  Barmen,  and  In 
1859  Musikdirector  to  the  University  of  Breslau. 
On  Julius  Rietz's  departure  from  Leipzig  to 
Dresden  in  1860  Reinecke  succeeded  him  as 
conductor  at  the  Gewandhaus,  and  became  at 
the  same  time  professor  of  comj<osition  in  tha 

1  Conservatorium.    Between  the  years  1867  and 
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1872  he  made  extensive  tours  ;  in  England 
he  played  at  the  Musical  Union,  Crystal  Palace, 
and  Philharmonic,  on  the  6th,  17th,  and  19th 
of  April,  1869,  respectively,  and  met  with  great 
success  both  as  a  virtuoso  and  a  composer.  He 
reappeared  in  this  country  in  1872,  and  was 
equally  well  received.  [In  1895  he  resigned 
the  post  of  conductor  of  the  Gewandhaua 
concerts,  but  kept  his  position  in  the  Conserva- 
torium,  being  appointed  in  1897  director  of 
musical  studies  until  1902,  when  he  retired 
altogether.] 

Reinecke's  industry  in  composition  is  great, 
his  best  works,  as  might  be  expected,  being  those 
for  piano  ;  his  three  PF.  sonatas  indeed  are  ex- 
cellent compositions,  carrying  out  Mendelssohn's 
technique  without  indulging  the  eccentricities  of 
modern  virtuosi ;  his  pieces  for  two  PFs.  are  also 
good  ;  his  PF.  Concerto  in  Fg  minor,  a  well- 
established  favourite  both  with  musicians  and 
the  public,  was  followed  by  two  others  in  E 
minor  and  C  respectively.  Besides  other  instru- 
mental music— a  wind  octet,  quintets,  four  string 
quartets,  seven  trios,  concertos  for  violin  and 
violoncello,  etc. — he  has  comjioscd  an  opera  in 
five  acta,  '  Konig  Manfred,'  and  two  in  one  act 
each,  *  Der  vicrjahrigen  Posten  '  (after  K<»ruer) 
and  '  Ein  Abenteuer  Handel's ' ;  4  Auf  hohen 
Befehl'  (1 886),  and  4  Der  Gouverneur  von  Tours' 
(1891);  incidental  music  to  Schiller's  'Tell'; 
an  oratorio, '  Belsazar ' ;  cantatas  for  men's  voices 
4  Hakon  Jarl '  and  4  Die  Flucht  nach  Aegypten  ' ; 
overtures,  4Dame  Kobold,' 'Aladdin,'  'Friedens- 
feier.'an  overture, 4  Zenobia, '  and  a  funeral  march 
for  the  Emperor  Frederick  (op.  200)  ;  two 
masses,  and  three  symphonies,  (op.  79  in  A, 
op.  134  in  C  minor,  and  op.  227  in  G  minor)  ; 
and  a  large  number  of  songs  and  of  pianoforte 
pieoes  in  all  styles,  including  valuable  studies 
and  educational  works.  Of  his  settings  of  fairy 
tales  as  cantatas  for  female  voices,  4  Schnec- 
wittchen,'  4  Dornroschen,'  4  Aschenbrodel,'  and 
several  others  are  very  popular.  His  style 
is  refined,  his  mastery  over  counterpoint  and 
form  is  absolute,  and  he  writes  with  peculiar 
clearness  and  correctness.  He  has  also  done 
much  editing  for  Breitkopfs  house.  His 
position  at  Leipzig  speaks  for  his  ability  as  a 
conductor ;  as  a  pianist  (especially  in  Mozart) 
he  kept  up  a  high  position  for  many  years  ;  as 
an  accompanist  he  is  first-rate;  and  as  an 
arranger  for  the  pianoforte  ho  is  recognised  as 
one  of  the  first  of  tho  day.  Various  contribu- 
tions to  musical  literature  will  be  found 
enumerated  in  Riemann's  Lexiion.  [See  also 
E.  Segnitz,  Carl  Rsirwrkv.]  f.  o. 

REINER,  Jacob,  born  about  1559  or  1560 
at  Altdorf  in  Wurtemberg,  was  brought  up  at 
the  Benedictine  Monastery  of  Weingarten,  where 
he  also  received  his  first  musical  training.  We 
have  it  on  his  own  authority  that  he  was  after- 
wards a  pupil  of  Orlando  Lassus  at  Munich, 
where  also  his  first  publication,  a  volume  of 


Motets  a  5-6,  apj»eared  in  1579.  Incidentally 
it  may  be  mentioned  that  in  1589  Lassus  dedi- 
cated a  book  of  six  masses,  the  eighth  volume 
of  the  Palroeinium  Musice*,  to  the  Abbot  of 
Weingarten.  Reiner  himself  returned  to  Wein- 
garten, and  from  at  least  1586  to  his  death  on 
August  12,  1606,  was  engaged  as  lay  singer  and 
choir-master  to  the  monastery.  His  publica- 
tions are  fairly  numerous,  and  consist  of  several 
volumesof  motets,  masses,  and  magnificats,  which 
need  not  here  be  specified  in  detail,  especially 
since  j»art- books  are  frequently  missing,  also 
two  volumes  of  German  songs  a  3-5.  Three 
settings  a  5  of  the  Passion  exist  in  MS. ,  of  a 
similar  character  to  those  by  Lassus,  The  first 
volume  of  Reiner's  Motets  was  reproduced  in 
lithograph  score  by  Ottomar  Dresel  in  1872, 
and  one  of  the  numbers  also  appears  in  the 
supplement  to  Proske's  4  Musics  Divina,'  edited 
by  F.  X.  Haberl  in  1876.  J.  R.  M. 

REINHOLD,  HUGO,  born  March  3,  1854,  in 
Vienna,  was  a  choir-boy  of  the  Hofkapelle  of  his 
native  city  and  a  pupil  of  the  Conservatoriuni 
der  Musikfreunde  till  1874,  where  he  worked 
with  Bruckner,  Dessoff,  and  Epstein  under  the 
endowment  of  the  Dnke  of  Saxe-Coburg  and 
Gotha,  and  obtained  a  silver  medal.  He  has 
presented  various  compositions,  numbering  up 
to  op.  59,  to  the  public,  including  piano 
music  and  songs,  a  string  quartet  (op.  18  in  A 
major),  a  suite  in  five  movements  for  piano  and 
strings,  and  a  Prelude,  Minuet,  and  Fugue  for 
stringed  orchestra.  The  two  latter  were  per- 
formed at  the  Vienna  Philharmonic  Concerts  of 
Dec.  9,  1877,  and  Nov.  17,  1878,  respectively, 
and  were  praised  by  the  Vienna  critic  of  the 
Monthly  Musical  Ktcord  for  their  delicate  char- 
acter and  absence  of  undue  pretension.  The 
quartet  was  executed  by  Hellmesberger.  H.  v.  h. 

REINHOLD,  Theodor  Chrirtlieb,  born  in 
1682,  died  in  1755,  was  the  teacher  of  Johann 
Adolf  Hiller  (Hiiller),  the  composer  of  numerous 
motets,  and  can  tor  of  the  Kreuzkirche  at  Dresden 
from  1 720  till  his  death.  H.  v.  h. 

REINHOLD,  Thomas,  born  at  Dresden  about 
1690,  was  the  reputed  nephew,  or,  as  some  said, 
son,  of  the  Archbishop  of  that  city.  He  had  an 
early  passion  for  music,  and  having  met  Handel 
at  the  Archbishop's  residence  conceived  ao 
strong  a  liking  for  him  that  after  a  time  he 
quitted  his  abode  and  sought  out  the  great  com- 
poser  in  London,  where  he  appeared  in  various 
works  of  Handel's,  after  making  his  first  appear- 
ance in  July  1731  at  the  Haymarket  Theatre 
as  a  singer  in  4  The  Grub  Street  Opera.'  He 
died  in  Chapel  Street,  Soho,  in  1751. 

His  son,  Charles  Frederick,  born  in  1737, 
received  his  musical  education  first  in  St.  Paul  a 
and  afterwards  in  the  Chapel  Royal.  On  Feb.  3, 
1755,  he  made  his  first  appearance  on  the  stage 
at  Drury  Lane  as  Oberon  in  J.  C.  Smith's  opera. 
4  The  Fairies,'  being  announced  as  4  Master 
Reinhold.'    He  afterwards  became  organist  of 
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St.  George  the  Martyr,  Bloomsbury.  In  1759 
he  appeared  as  a  bass  singer  at  Marylebone 
Gardens,  where  he  continued  to  sing  for  many 
seasons.  He  afterwards  performed  in  English 
oj*ras,  and  sang  in  oratorios,  and  at  provincial 
festivals,  etc.  He  was  especially  famed  for 
his  singing  of  Handel's  song,  •  0  ruddier  than 
the  cherry.'  He  was  one  of  the  principal 
bass  singers  at  the  Commemoration  of  Handel 
in  1784.  He  retired  in  1797,  and  died  in 
Soiners  Town,  Sept.  29,  1815.  See  Musical 
Times,  1877,  p.  273.  W.  H.  H. 

REINKEN,  Johann  Adam,  or  Jan  Adams 
Relncken,  eminent  organist,  born  at  Wils- 
hausen  in  Lower  Alsace,  April  27,  1623,  a 
pupil  of  Heinrich  Schcidemann,  became  in 
1654  organist  of  the  church  of  St.  Catherine  at 
Hamburg,  and  retained  the  post  till  his  death, 
Nov.  24,  1722,  at  the  age  of  ninety-nine.  He 
was  a  person  of  some  consideration  at  Hamburg, 
both  on  account  of  his  fine  playing,  and  of  his 
beneficial  influence  on  music  in  general,  and 
the  Hamburg  opera  in  particular,  but  his  vanity 
and  jealousy  of  his  brother  artists  are  severely 
commented  on  by  his  contemporaries.    So  great 
and  so  widespread  was  his  reputation  that  Sebas- 
tian Bach  frequently  walked  to  Hamburg  from 
Luneburg  (1700  to  1703),  and  Cothcn  (1720), 
to  hear  him  play.    Reinken  may  be  considered 
the  best  representative  of  the  North-German 
school  of  organists  of  the  17th  century,  whose 
strong  points  were,  not  the  classic  placidity  of 
the  South-German  school,  but  great  dexterity 
of  foot  and  finger,  and  iiigenious  combinations 
of  the  stops.    His  comjK>sitions  are  loaded  with 
passages  for  display,  and  are  defective  in  form, 
both  in  individual  melodies  and  general  construc- 
tion.   His  works  are  very  scarce  ;  1  Hortus 
Musicus,'  for  two  violins,  viol  da  gamba  and 
bass  (Hamburg,  1704)  is  reprinted  as  No. 
XIII.  of  the  publications  of  the  Maatschappij 
tot  bevordering  der  Toonkunst  (Amsterdam, 
1887).    No.  XIV.  of  the  same  publication  con- 
sists of  Reinken's  'Partite  Diverse'  (variations), 
but  even  in  MS.  only  very  few  pieces  are 
known — two  on  Chorales,  one  Toccata,  and 
two  sets  of  Variations  (for  Clavier).1    Of  the 
first  of  these,  one — on  the  chorale  4  An  Wasser- 
fliissen   Babylons'  —  is  specially  interesting, 
because  it  was  by  an  extem]>ore  performance  on 
that  chorale  at  Hamburg  in  1720  that  Bach 
extorted  from  the  venerable  Reinken  the  words, 
1 1  thought  that  this  art  was  dead,  but  I  see 
that  it  still  lives  in  you.'    Two  organ  fugues, 
a  toccata  in  G,  Variations  on  chorales  and  on  a 
•ballet, 'etc.  are  in  MSS.  at  Dresden,  Leipzig,  and 
Darmstadt.  (See  the  Tijdschrifl  of  the  Vereenig- 
ing  voor  N.-Neder lands  Muziekgcschiedenis,  vi. 
pp.  151-8,  the  Quellcn-Lexikom,  etc.)    A.  M. 

REINTHALER,  Karl  Martin,  conductor 
of  the  Private  Concerts  at  Bremen,  born  Oct. 
13,  1822,  at  Erfurt,  was  early  trained  in  music 
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by  G.  A.  Ritter,  then  studied  theology  in 
Berlin,  but  after  passing  his  examination,  de- 
voted himself  entirely  to  music,  and  studied 
with  A.  B.  Marx.  His  first  attempts  at 
composition,  some  i»salma  sung  by  the  Cathedral 
choir,  attracted  the  attention  of  King  Frederick 
William  IV.,  and  procured  him  a  travelling 

'■  grant.  He  visited  Paris,  Milan,  Rome,  and 
Naples,  taking  lessons  in  singing  from  Geraldi 
and  Bordogni.  On  his  return  in  1853  he 
obtained  a  ]>ost  in  the  Cousorvatoriiun  of 
Cologne,  and  in  1858  became  organist  in  the 
Cathedral  of  Bremen,  and  conductor  of  the 
Singakademie.  He  had  already  composed  an 
oratorio,  *  Jephta '  (performed  in  London  by 
Hullah,  April  16,  1856,  and  published  with 
English  text  by  Novellos),  and  in  1875  his 
opera  'Edda'  was  played  with  success  at 
Bremen,  Hanover,  and  elsewhere.  His 
1  Bismarck  hymn  1  obtained  the  prize  at  Dort- 
mund, and  he  composed  a  symphony,  and 
a  large  number  of  part-songs.  [He  was  a 
member  of  the  Berlin  Academy  from  1882, 
and  had  the  title  of  Royal  Professor  in  1888. 
His  cantata  1  In  der  Wiiste '  had  a  great  success, 
and  his  opera  1  Kdthchen  von  Heilbronn '  re- 
ceived a  prize  at  Frankfort.  He  retired  from 
the  Singakademie  in  1890,  and  died  at  Bremen, 
Feb.  13,  1896.]  f.  o. 

REISSIGER,  Karl  Gottlieb,  son  of  Chris- 
tian Gottlieb  Reissiger,  who  published  three 
symphonies  for  full  orchestra  in  1790.  Born 
Jan.  31,  1798,  at  Belzig  near  Wittenberg, 
where  his  father  was  Cantor,  he  became  in 
1811  a  pupil  of  Schicht  at  the  Thomas- 
schule,  Leipzig.  In  1818  he  removed  to  the 
University  with  the  intention  of  studying 
theology,  but  some  motets  composed  in  1815 
and  1816  had  already  attracted  attention,  and 
the  success  of  his  fine  baritone  voice  made  him 
determine  to  devote  himself  to  music.  In 
1821,  he  went  to  Vienna  and  studied  opera 
thoroughly.  Here  also  he  composed  'Das 
Rockenweibchen.'  In  1822  he  sang  an  aria  of 
Handel's,  and  played  a  PF.  concerto  of  his  own 
composition  at  a  concert  in  the  Karnthnerthor 
theatre.  8oon  after  he  went  to  Munich,  where 
he  studied  with  Peter  Winter,  and  composed 
an  opera.  '  Dido,'  which  was  performed  several 
times  at  Dresden  under  Weber's  conductorahip. 

!  At  the  joint  expense  of  the  Prussian  government 
and  of  his  patron  von  Altenstein,  a  musician, 
he  undertook  a  tour  in  1824  through  Holland, 
France,  and  Italy,  in  order  to  report  on  the 
condition  of  music  in  those  countries.  On  his 
return  he  was  commissioned  to  draw  up  a 
scheme  for  a  Prussian  national  Conservatorium, 
but  at  the  same  time  was  offered  posts  at  the 
Hague  and  at  Dresden.  The  latter  he  accepted, 
replacing  Marechner  at  the  opera,  where  he 
laboured  hard,  producing  both  German  and 
Italian  operas.  In  1827  he  succeeded  C.  M. 
von  Weber  as  conductor  of  the  German  Opera 
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at  Dresden.  Among  his  operas,  '  Ahnenschatz ' 
(1824),  'Libella,'  «Turandot,'  '  Adele  de  Foix,' 
and  '  Der  SchitTbruch  von  Medusa,'  had  great 
success  in  their  day,  but  the  term  '  Capellmeis- 
termusik '  eminently  describes  them,  and  they 
have  almost  entirely  disappeared.  The  overture 
to  the  '  Felsenmiihle,'  a  spirited  and  not  un- 
interesting piece,  was  occasionally  played. 
Masses  and  church  music  [an  oratorio,  '  David '], 
a  few  Lieder,  numerous  chamber  compositions, 
particularly  some  graceful  and  easy  trios  for 
PF.  violin  and  violoncello,  made  his  name  very 
popular  for  a  period.  He  is  generally  supposed 
to  have  been  the  composer  of  the  piece  known 
as  '  Weber's  Last  Waltz.'  Reissiger  died  Nov. 
7,  1859,  and  was  succeeded  at  Dresden  by 
Julius  Rietz.  F.  o. 

REISSMANN,  August,  musician  and  writer 
on  music,  born  Nov.  14,  1825,  at  Frankenstein, 
Silesia,  was  grounded  in  music  by  Jung,  the 
Cantor  of  his  native  town.  In  1843  he  removed 
to  Breslau,  and  there  had  instruction  from 
Mosewius,  Baumgart,  Ernst  Richter,  Liistner, 
and  Kahl,  in  various  branches,  including  piano- 
forte, organ,  violin,  and  violoncello.  He  at 
first  proposed  to  become  a  composer,  but  a 
residence  in  1850-52  at  Weimar,  where  he  came 
in  contact  with  the  new  school  of  music,  changed 
his  plans  and  drove  him  to  literature.  His  first 
book  was  Von  Bach  bis  IVagner  (Berlin,  1861)  ; 
rapidly  followed  by  a  historical  work  on  the 
German  song,  Das  deulsctu  Lied,  etc.  (1861), 
rewritten  as  Oeschichte  des  Deutsche*  LUdes 
(1874).  This  again  was  succeeded  by  his 
General  History  of  Music — Allg.  Geschiclile  der 
Afusik  (3  vols.  1864,  Leipzig),  with  a  great 
number  of  interesting  examples ;  Allg.  Atusik- 
lehre  (1864)  ;  and  Lehrbuch  der  lusik.  Kom- 
positionen  (3  vols.  Berlin,  1866-71).  His  later 
works  were  of  a  biographical  nature,  attempts 
to  show  the  gradual  development  of  the  life 
and  genius  of  the  chief  musicians — Schumanu 
(1865),  Mendelssohn  (1867),  Schubert  (1873), 
Haydn  (1879),  Bach  (1881),  Handel  (1882), 
Gluck  (1882),  Weber  (1883).  In  1877  he 
published  a  volume  of  lectures  on  the  history 
of  music,  delivered  in  the  Conservatorium  of 
Berlin,  where  he  resided  from  1863.  His  chief 
employment  from  1871  was  the  completion  of 
the  Musik  Convcrsalionslexikon,  in  which  he 
succeeded  Mendel  as  editor,  after  the  death  of 
the  latter.  The  11th  volume,  completing  the 
work,  appeared  in  1879,  and  it  will  long  remain 
as  the  most  comprehensive  lexicon  of  music. 
Dr.  Keissmann  unfortunately  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  oppose  the  establishment  of  the  Hoch- 
schule  in  1875,  and  to  enforce  his  opposition 
by  a  bitter  pamphlet,  which,  however,  has  long 
since  been  forgotten.  Many  treatises  on  musical 
oducation  were  written  in  the  later  part  of  his 
life.  As  a  practical  musician  Dr.  Reissmann  was 
almost  as  industrious  as  he  was  in  literature. 
The  operas,  'Gudrun'  (Leipzig,  1871),  'Die  Bur-  : 


germeisterin  von  Schorndorf'  (Leipzig,  1880), 
and  'DasGralspiel '  (Diisseldorf,  1895),  a  ballet, 
1  Der  Blumen  Rache '  (1887),  a  work  for  singing 
and  speaking  soloists,  with  choir  and  piano, 
*  Konig  Drosselbart'  (1886),  dramatic  sceuas, 
an  oratorio,  « Wittekind '  (1888),  a  concerto 
and  a  suite  for  solo  violin  and  orchestra  ;  two 
sonatas  for  pianoforte  and  violin  ;  and  a  great 
quantity  of  miscellaneous  pieces  for  piano  solo 
and  for  the  voice  are  mentioned.  In  1881  he 
edited  an  Illustrated  History  of  German  music 
[He  died  in  Berlin,  Dec.  1,  1903.]  o. 

RELATION  is  a  general  term  implying  con- 
nection between  two  or  more  objects  of  con- 
sideration, through  points  of  similarity  and 
contrast.  In  other  words,  it  is  the  position 
which  such  objects  appear  to  occupy  when 
considered  with  reference  to  one  another.  D. 
is  defined  by  its  context. 

The  relations  of  individual  notes  to  one 
another  may  be  described  in  various  ways.  For 
instance,  they  may  be  connected  by  belonging 
to  or  being  prominent  members  of  the  diatonic 
series  of  any  one  key,  and  contrasted  in  various 
degrees  by  the  relative  positions  they  occupy 
in  that  series.  A  further  simple  relation  is 
established  by  mere  proximity,  such  as  may 
be  observed  in  the  relations  of  grace -notes, 
appoggiaturas,  turns,  and  shakes  to  the  essential 
notes  which  they  adorn  ;  and  this  is  carried  so 
far  that  notes  alien  to  the  harmony  aud  even 
to  the  key  are  freely  introduced,  and  are  per- 
fectly intelligible  when  in  close  connection  with 
characteristic  diatonic  notes.  The  relations  of 
disjunct  notes  may  be  found,  among  other  ways, 
by  their  belonging  to  a  chord  which  is  easily 
called  to  mind  ;  whence  the  successive  sounding 
of  the  constituents  of  familiar  combinations  is 
easily  realised  as  melody  ;  while  melody  which 
is  founded  upon  less  obvions  relations  is  not  so 
readily  appreciated. 

The  relations  of  chords  may  be  either  direct  or 
indirect.  Thus  they  may  have  several  notes  in 
common,  as  in  Ex.  1,  or  only  one,  as  in  Ex.  2, 


to  make  simple  direct  connection,  while  the 
diversity  of  their  derivations,  or  their  respective 
degrees  of  consonance  and  dissonance,  afford  an 
immediate  sense  of  contrast.  Or  they  may  be 
indirectly  connected  through  an  implied  chord 
or  note  upon  which  they  might  both  converge  ; 
as  the  common  chord  of  D  to  that  of  C  through 
G,  to  which  D  is  Dominant,  while  G  in  its  turn 
is  Dominant  to  C  (Ex.  8).  The  relation  thus 
established  is  sufficiently  clear  to  allow  the 
major  chord  of  the  supertonic  and  its  minor 
seventh  and  major  and  minor  ninth  to  be 
systematically  affiliated  in  the  key,  though  its 
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third  and  minor  ninth  are  not  in  the  diatonic 

series. 

A  farther  illustration  of  the  relations  of 
chords  is  afforded  by  those  of  the  Dominant  and 
Tonic.  They  are  connected  by  their  roots  being 
a  fifth  apart,  which  is  the  simplest  interval,  1 
except  the  octave,  in  music  ;  but  their  other 
components  are  entirely  distinct,  as  is  the  com- 
pound  tone  of  the  roots,  since  none  of  their 
lower  and  more  characteristic  harmonics  are 
coincident.  They  thus  represent  the  strongest 
contrast  in  the  diatonic  series  of  a  key,  and 
when  taken  together  define  the  tonality  more 
clearly  than  any  other  pair  of  chords  in  its 
range. 

The  relations  of  keys  are  traced  in  a  similar 
manner  ;  as,  for  instance,  by  the  tonic  and  per- 
fect fifth  of  one  being  in  the  diatonic  series  of 
another,  or  by  the  number  of  notes  which  are 
common  to  both.  The  relations  of  the  keys  of 
the  minor  third  and  minor  sixth  to  the  major 
mode  (as  of  and  k\>  with  reference  to  C)  are 
rendered  intelligible  through  the  minor  mode  ; 
but  the  converse  does  not  hold  good,  for  the 
relations  of  keys  of  the  major  mediant  or  sub- 
mediant  to  the  minor  mode  (as  of  E  minor  and  | 
A  minor  with  reference  to  C  minor)  are  decidedly 
remote,  and  direct  transition  to  them  is  not 
easy  to  follow.  In  fact  the  modulatory  tendency 
of  the  minor  mode  is  towards  the  connections 
of  its  relative  major  rather  than  to  those  of  its 
actual  major,  while  the  outlook  of  the  major 
mode  is  free  on  both  sides.  The  relation  of  the 
key  of  the  Dominant  to  an  original  Tonic  is 
explicable  on  much  the  same  grounds  as  that 
of  the  chords  of  those  notes.  The  Dominant 
key  is  generally  held  to  be  a  very  satisfactory 
complementary  or  contrast  in  the  construction 
of  a  piece  of  music  of  any  sort,  but  it  is  not  of 
universal  cogency.  For  instance,  at  the  very 
outset  of  any  movement  it  is  almost  inevitable 
that  the  Dominant  harmony  should  early  and 
emphatically  present  itself ;  hence  when  a  fresh 
section  is  reached  it  is  sometimes  desirable  to 
find  another  contrast  to  avoid  tautology.  With 
some  such  purpose  the  keys  of  the  mediant  or 
submediant  have  at  tiroes  been  chosen,  both  of 
which  afford  interesting  phases  of  contrast  and 
connection  ;  the  connection  being  mainly  the 
characteristic  major  third  of  the  original  tonic, 
and  the  contrast  being  emphasised  by  the 
sharpening  of  the  Dominant  in  the  first  case, 
and  of  the  Tonic  in  the  second.  The  key  of 
the  subdominant  is  avoided  in  such  cases  because 
the  contrast  afforded  by  it  is  not  sufficiently 
strong  to  have  force  in  the  total  impression  of 
the  movement. 

The  relations  of  the  parts  of  any  artistic 
work  are  in  a  similar  manner  those  of  contrast 
within  limits  of  proportion  and  tonality.  For 
instance,  those  of  the  first  and  second  section 
in  what  is  called  '  first  movement '  or  *  sonata  1 
form  are  based  on  the  contrast  of  complementary  I 


tonalities  as  part  of  the  musical  structure,  on 
the  one  hand  ;  and  on  contrast  of  character  and 
style  in  the  idea  on  the  other ;  which  between 
them  establish  the  balance  of  proportion.  The 
relation  of  the  second  main  division — the  1  work* 
ing  out 1  section — to  the  first  part  of  the  move- 
ment is  that  of  greater  complexity  and  freedom 
in  contrast  to  regularity  and  definiteness  of 
musical  structure,  and  fanciful  discussion  of 
characteristic  portions  of  the  main  subjects  in 
contrast  to  formal  exposition  of  complete  ideas  ; 
and  the  final  section  completes  the  cycle  by 
returning  to  regularity  in  the  recapitulation. 

The  relations  of  the  various  movements  of  a 
large  work  to  one  another  are  of  similar  nature. 
The  earliest  masters  who  wrote  Suites  and  Sonate 
da  Camera  or  da  Chiesa  had  but  a  rudimentary 
and  undeveloped  sense  of  the  relative  oontrasta 
of  keys ;  consequently  they  contented  themselves 
with  connecting  the  movements  by  putting  them 
all  in  the  same  key,  and  obtained  their  con- 
trasts by  alternating  quick  and  slow  movements 
or  dances,  and  by  varyiug  the  degrees  of  their 
seriousness  or  liveliness  :  but  the  main  outlines 
of  the  distribution  of  contrasts  are  in  these 
respects  curiously  similar  to  the  order  adopted 
in  the  average  modern  Sonata  or  Symphony. 
Thus  they  placed  an  allegro  of  a  serious  or  solid 
character  at  or  near  the  beginning  of  the  work, 
as  typified  by  the  Allemandc  ;  the  slow  or 
solemn  movement  came  in  the  middle,  as  typified 
by  the  Sarabande  ;  and  the  conclusion  was  a 
light  and  gay  quick  movement,  as  typified  by 
the  Gigue.  And  further,  the  manner  in  which 
a  Courante  usually  followed  the  Allemande,  and 
a  Gavotte  or  Bourree  or  Passepied,  or  some  such 
dance,  preceded  the  final  Gigue,  has  its  counter, 
part  in  the  Minuet  or  Scherzo  of  a  modern 
work,  which  occupies  an  analogous  position 
with  respect  either  to  the  slow  or  last  movement. 
In  modern  works  the  force  of  additional  contrast 
is  obtained  by  putting  central  movements  in 
different  but  allied  keys  to  that  of  the  first 
and  last  movements  ;  the  slow  movement  most 
frequently  being  in  the  key  of  the  Subdominant. 
At  the  same  time  additional  bonds  of  connec- 
tion are  sometimes  obtained,  both  by  making 
the  movements  pass  without  complete  break 
from  one  to  another,  and  in  some  cases  (illus- 
trated by  Beethoven  and  Schumann  especially) 
by  using  the  same  characteristic  features  or 
figures  in  different  movements. 

The  more  subtle  relations  of  proportion,  both 
in  the  matter  of  the  actual  length  of  the  various 
movements  and  their  several  sections,  and  in 
the  breadth  of  their  style  ;  in  the  congruity  of 
their  forms  of  expression  and  of  the  quality  of 
the  emotions  they  appeal  to  ;  in  the  distribution 
of  the  qualities  of  tone,  and  even  of  the  groups 
of  harmony  and  rhythm,  are  all  of  equal  im- 
portance, though  less  easy  cither  to  appreciate 
or  to  effect,  as  they  demand  higher  degrees  of 
artistic  power  and  perception  ;  and  the  proper 
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adjustment  of  such  relations  is  as  vital  to 
operas,  oratorios,  cantatas,  and  all  other  forms 
of  vocal  music,  as  to  the  purely  instrumental 
forms. 

The  same  order  of  relations  appears  in  all 
parts  of  the  art ;  for  instance,  the  alternation 
of  discord  and  concord  is  the  same  relation, 
implying  contrast  and  connection,  analogous  to 
the  relation  between  suspouse  or  expectation 
and  its  relief ;  and,  to  s\yeak  generally,  the  art 
of  the  com  |  •<>•><•!•  is  in  a  scuse  the  discovery 
and  exposition  of  intelligible  relations  in  the 
multifarious  material  at  his  command,  and  a 
corapleto  explanation  of  the  word  would  amount 
to  a  complete  theory  of  music      c,  h.  h.  p. 

RELATIVE  is  the  word  used  to  express  the 
connection  between  a  major  and  a  minor  key 
which  have  the  same  signature  ;  A  minor  is  the 
'  relative  '  minor  of  C,  C  the  1  relative  1  major 
of  A  minor.  In  other  words,  the  relative 
minor  of  any  key  is  that  which  has  its  keynote 
on  the  submediant  of  the  major  key.  The  term 
is  used  to  distinguish  this  minor  key  from  the 
other,  which  is  perhaps  as  closely  allied  to 
the  major,  that  which  has  the  same  keynote 
as  the  major,  and  is  consequently  called  the 
'tonio'  minor.  The  'tonic'  minor  of  G  is  C 
minor,  the  'tonio'  major  of  C  minor  is  C  ;  in 
this  case,  the  key -signature  is  of  course 
changed.  M. 

RELLSTAB,  .Toiiann  Karl  Frirdrich,  was 
born  in  Berlin,  Feb.  27,  17.r>9.  His  father,  a 
printer,  wished  him  to  succeed  to  tho  business, 
but  from  boyhood  his  whole  thoughts  were 
devoted  to  music.  He  was  on  the  joint  of 
starting  for  Hamburg  to  complete,  with  Em- 
manuel Bach,  his  musical  studies  begun  with 
Agricola  and  Fasch,  when  the  death  of  his  father 
forced  him  to  take  up  the  business.  He  added 
a  music-printing  and  publishing  branch  ;  was 
tho  first  to  establish  a  musical  lending  library 
(1783);  founded  a  Concert- Society,  on  the 
model  of  Hiller's  at  Leipzig,  and  called  it 
'Concerts  for  connoisseurs  and  amateurs,'  an 
unusually  distinctive  title  for  those  days.  The 
fust  concert  took  place  April  16,  1787,  at  tho 
Englisches  Hans,  and  in  course  of  time  tho 
following  works  were  performed  ;  Salicri's 
'  Armida,'Schnlz's  'Athalia,'  Naumann's  'Cora,' 
Hasse*s  'Convereione  di  San  Agostino,'  Bach's 
•  Magnificat,'  and  Gluck's  '  Alceste,'  which  was 
thus  first  introduced  to  Berlin.  The  Society 
at  last  merged  in  the  Singakodemie.  He  wrote 
musical  critiques  for  tho  Berlin  i«jK?r,  signed 
with  his  initials  ;  and  bad  concerts  every  other 
Sunday  during  the  winter  at  his  own  house,  at 
which  such  works  as  Haydn's  'Seasons'  were 
performed  ;  but  those  meetings  were  stopped 
by  the  entry  of  the  French  in  1806,  when  he 
frequently  had  twenty  men  and  a  dozen  horses 
quartered  on  him  ;  lost  not  only  his  music  but 
all  his  capital,  and  had  to  close  his  printing- 
press.    In  time,  he  resumed  his  concerts  ;  in 


1809  gave  lectures  on  harmony;  in  1811 
travelled  to  Italy.  Not  long  after  his  return 
he  was  struck  with  apoplexy  while  walking  at 
Charlottenburg,  August  19, 1813,  and  was  found 
dead  on  the  road  some  hours  afterwards.  As 
a  composer  he  left  three  cantatas,  a  4  Passion,' 
a  Te  Deum,  and  a  Mass.  Also  an  o[>era  ;  songs 
too  numerous  to  specify  ;  vocal  scores  of  Graun's 
'  Tod  Jesu,'  and  Gluck's  '  Iphigenie ' ;  and  a 
German  libretto  of  Gluck's  «  Orphee '  apparently 
from  his  own  pen.  Gf  instrumental  music  he 
published — marches  for  PF.,  symphonies  and 
overtures  ;  a  series  of  pieces  with  characteristic 
titles,  'Obstinacy,' 'Sensibility,' etc.  ;  twenty- 
four  short  pieces  for  PF.,  violin  and  bass,  etc 
Also  Versuch  iiber  die  Vcreinigung  der  mus,  xtnd 
oratoritchen  Ddclamation  (1785);  Ueber  die 
Bcmerkungcn  einer  Reisenden  .  .  .  (1789) 
(see  Rrichardt)  ;  and  Anleiiung fur  Clavier- 
spider  (1790).  These  works,  for  the  most 
l>art  bibliographical  curiosities,  are  very  in- 
structive. 

Rellstab  had  three  daughters,  of  whom 
Caroline,  born  April  18,  1794,  died  Feb.  17, 
1813,  was  a  singer,  distinguished  for  her  extra- 
ordinary compass.    His  son, 

Heinrich  Friedrich  Ludwig,  born  April 
18,  1799,  in  Berlin,  though  delicate  in  health, 
and  destined  for  practical  music,  was  compelled 
by  the  times  to  join  the  army,  where  he  became 
ensign  and  lieutenant.  In  1816,  after  the 
|»cace,  he  took  lessons  on  the  piano  from  Ludwig 
Herger,  and  in  1819  and  18*20  studied  theory 
with  Bernhard  Klein.  At  the  same  time  he 
taught  mathematics  and  history  in  the  Brigade- 
schule  till  1821,  when  he  retired  from  the  army 
to  devote  himself  to  literature,  ultimately  settling 
in  Berlin  (1823).  He  also  composed  much 
]>art-music  for  the  '  jiingere  Liedcrtafel,'  which 
he  founded  in  conjunction  with  G.  Reichardt 
in  1819,  wrote  a  libretto,  « Dido,*  for  B.  Klein, 
and  contributed  to  Marx's  Musikzeitung.  A 
pamphlet  on  Madame  Sontag  (HenrieUe,  oder  die 
schone  Siingcrin)  procured  him  three  months' 
imprisonment  in  1 826,  on  account  of  its  satirical 
allusions  to  a  well-known  diplomatist.  In 
1 826  he  joined  the  staff  of  the  FossUche  Zeitung, 
and  in  a  short  time  completely  led  the  public 
opinion  on  music  in  Berlin.  His  first  article 
was  a  report  on  a  performance  of  '  Euryanthe,* 
Oct.  31,  1826.  Two  years  later  he  wrote  a 
cantata  for  Humboldt's  congress  of  physicists, 
which  Mendelssohn  set  to  music 

Rellstab  was  a  warm  supporter  of  classical 
music,  and  strongly  condemned  all  undue  at- 
tempts at  effect.  He  quarrelled  with  Spontini 
over  his  '  Agnes  von  Hohenstauffen  '  (Berlin 
Mwnkalixh*  Zeitung  for  1827,  Noa.  23,  24, 
26,  and  29),  and  the  controversy  was  maintained 
with  much  bitterness  until  Spontini  left  Berlin, 
when  Rellstab,  in  his  pamphlet  Veher  tnrin 
Verhaltniss  ah  Kritiker  ru  Hcrrn  Spontini, 
(1827)  acknowledged  that  he  had  gone  too  far. 
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Rellstab's  novels  and  essays  are  to  be  found 
for  the  most  part  in  his  (ttHamvulle  Schri/leny 
24  vols.  (Leip/ig,  Brockhaus).  A  musical 
periodical,  Iris  im  Gebici  dcr  Tonkunst,  founded 
by  him  in  1830,  survived  till  1842.  His 
recollections  of  Berger,  Schroeder-Devrieut, 
Mendelssohn,  Klein,  Dehn,  and  Beethoven 
(whom  he  visited  in  March  1825)  will  be  found 
in  A  us  meinem  Leben  (2  vols.  Berlin,  1861). 
He  was  thoroughly  eclectic  in  his  taste  for 
music,  and,  though  not  an  unconditional  sup- 
porter, was  no  opponent  of  the  modern  school 
of  Liszt  and  Wagner.  He  died  during  the 
night  of  Nov.  27,  1860.  F.  o. 

REMBT,  Johann  Ernst,  was  born  in  1749 
or  1750  at  Suhl,  in  the  Thiiringer-Wald,  where 
in  1773  he  was  also  appointed  organist,  and 
remained  till  his  death  on  Feb.  26,  1810.  He 
was  distinguished  as  a  performer,  and,  de  voting 
himself  to  the  study  of  the  works  of  Seltastian 
Bach,  he  worthily  upheld  the  more  solid  tradi- 
tions of  the  Bach  school  of  organ-playing  against 
the  prevailing  shallowness  of  his  time.  Messrs. 
Breitkopf  k  H;irtel  still  retain  in  their  cata- 
logue some  of  his  works  originally  published  by 
them,  such  as  his  six  Fuguod  Chorale -preludes, 
six  Organ  Trios,  and  various  Chorale  preludes  in 
Trio- form.  Various  Fughettas  for  the  Organ  also 
appear  in  V  oik  mar's  '  Orgel- Album.'     J.  K.  M. 

REMENYI,  Eduard  (real  name  Hoffmann), 
a  famous  violinist,  was  born  in  1830  at  Heves 
(according  to  another  account  at  Miskolc)  in 
Hungary,  and  received  his  musical  education 
at  the  Vienna  Conservatorium  during  the  years 
1842-45,  where  his  master  on  the  violin  was 
Joseph  Bbhm,  the  famous  teacher  of  Joachim. 
In  1848  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  insurrec- 
tion, and  became  adjutant  to  the  famous  general 
Gorgey,  under  whom  he  took  part  in  the  cam- 
paign against  Austria.  After  the  revolution 
had  been  crushed  he  had  to  fly  the  country, 
and  went  to  America,  whore  he  resumed  his 
career  as  a  virtuoso.  [The  details  of  his  Ger- 
man tour  in  1852-53,  which  indirectly  had  so 
great  an  influence  on  the  career  of  Brahms,  may 
be  read  in  Florence  May's  Life  of  Brahms,  vol. 
i.  pp.  92-104.]  In  1853  he  went  to  Liszt  in 
Weimar,  who  at  once  recognised  his  genius 
and  became  his  artistic  guide  and  friend.  In 
the  following  year  he  came  to  London  and  was 
appointed  solo  violinist  to  Queen  Victoria.  In 
1855  he  was  in  America,  and  in  1860  he  ob- 
tained his  amnesty  and  returned  to  Hungary, 
where  some  time  afterwards  he  received  from 
the  Emperor  of  Austria  a  similar  distinction 
to  that  granted  him  in  England.  After  his 
return  home  he  seems  to  have  retired  for  a 
time  from  public  life,  living  chiefly  on  an 
estate  he  owned  in  Hungary.  In  1865  he 
appeared  for  the  first  time  in  Paris,  where  ho 
created  a  perfect  furore.  Repeated  tours  in 
Germany,  Holland,  and  Belgium  further  spread 
hi*  fame.    In  1875  ho  settled  temporarily  in 


Paris,  and  in  the  summer  of  1877  came  to 
London,  where  also  he  produced  a  sensational 
effect  in  private  circles.  The  season  being  far 
advanced  he  ap|»eared  in  public  only  once,  at 
Maplesou's  benefit  concert  at  the  Crystal  Palace, 
where  he  played  a  fantasia  on  themes  from  the 
'  Huguenots.'  In  the  autumn  of  1878  he  again 
visited  London,  and  played  at  the  Promenade 
Concerts.  He  was  on  las  way  to  America,  where 
he  gave  concerts  and  took  up  his  residence.  In 
1887  he  undertook  a  tour  of  the  world,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  appeared  in  private  in 
Londou  in  1891  aud  1893.  As  an  artist  he 
combined  perfect  mastery  over  the  technical 
difficulties  of  his  instrument  with  a  strongly 
pronounced  individuality.  His  soul  was  in 
his  playing,  and  his  impulse  carried  him  away 
as  he  warmed  to  his  task,  the  impression  pro- 
duced on  the  audience  being  accordingly  in 
an  ascending  scale.  Another  important  feature 
in  Remenyi's  playing  was  the  national  element. 
He  strongly  maintained  against  Liszt  the 
genuineness  of  Hungarian  music,  and  showed 
himself  thoroughly  imbued  with  that  spirit  by 
writing  several  '  Hungarian  melodies,'  which 
have  been  mistaken  for  popular  tunes  and 
adopted  as  such  by  other  composers.  The  same 
half- Eastern  spirit  was  observable  in  the  strong 
rhythmical  accentuation  of  Remenyi's  style,  so 
rarely  attained  by  artists  of  Teutonic  origin. 
Remenyi's  compositions  are  of  no  importance, 
being  mostly  couiined  to  arrangements  for  his 
instrument,  and  other  pieces  written  for  his  own 
immediate  use.  [His  name  is  known  to  music- 
lovers  in  the  present  day  by  the  circumstance 
that  Brahms  went  ou  a  tour  with  him  as  his 
accompanist ,  and  was  '  discovered  '  by  Joachim 
in  this  capacity.  Remenyi  died  during  a  con- 
cert at  which  he  was  playing  at  San  Francisco, 
May  15,  1898.]  e.  h-a. 

REMOTE  is  a  term  used  in  speaking  of 
modulation  from  one  key  to  another,  or  in 
regard  to  the  succession  of  keys  in  a  work  in 
several  movements.  A  remote  key  has  little  in 
common  with  the  key  which  may  be  called  the 
starting-point.  Thus  a  key  with  many  sharps 
or  flats  in  the  signature  will  probably  be  very 
1  remote  '  from  the  key  of  C.  In  the  early  days 
of  the  harmonic  period,  the  nearest  keys  to  a 
major  key  were  considered  to  be  its  dominant, 
su1»dominant,  relative  and  tonic  minors  ;  and 
the  nearest  to  a  minor  key  were  its  relative  and 
tonic  majors,  the  dominant  major,  and  the  sub- 
dominant  minor.  As  the  art  progressed,  it  was 
gradually  admitted  that  keys  which  stood  to 
each  other  in  the  relation  of  a  third,  whether 
major  or  minor,  were  not  to  be  considered 
remote  from  each  other.  Beethoven,  in  the 
piano  sonata  in  C,  op.  2,  No.  8,  puts  his  slow 
movement  into  the  key  of  E  major;  in  op.  106, 
in  B  flat,  the  slow  movement  is  in  F  sharp 
minor ;  and  Schubert,  in  his  sonata  in  the  same 
key,  employs  C  sharp  minor  for  his  slow  move- 
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ment ;  the  connection,  in  this  last  instance,  is 
attained  by  a  kind  of  unconscious  mental  pro- 
cess, involving  a  silent  modulation  through  t  In- 
key  of  the  tonic  minor,  B  flat  minor,  and  its  re- 
lative major,  C  sharp  major.  This  is  an  unusual 
succession  of  keys,  even  with  Schubert ;  but 
other  examples,  quite  as  strange,  are  in  Beet- 
hoven's 'posthumous'  quartets,  and  elsewhere. 
Of  the  eleven  semitones  apart  from  the  keynote, 
six  were  now  accepted  as  within  the  scope  of 
modulation  without  a  long  and  complex  process ; 
two  others,  the  whole  tone  above  and  below  the 
keynote,  involve  a  double  modulation,  the  tone 
above  being  the  dominant  of  the  dominant,  and 
the  tone  below  being  the  subdominant  of  the 
subdominant.  There  remain,  therefore,  three 
keys  which  are  very  remote,  the  semitone  above 
and  below  the  keynote,  and  the  augmented 
fourth  of  the  key.  Even  these  are  nowadays 
brought  within  fairly  easy  distance,  by  the  fact 
that  for  the  semitone  above,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  regard  the  keynote  as  the  leading- note  of 
the  new  key ;  and  for  the  semitone  below,  a 
'  Phrygian  cadence '  (such  as  is  figured  in  the 
last  two  examples  in  vol.  i.  p.  436,  column  a) 
may  bo  imagined.  The  semitone  above  the 
keynote  is  used  for  the  slow  movement  of 
Brahms's  sonata  for  violoncello  and  piano,  op. 
99,  in  F,  where  F  sharp  major  is  the  key  chosen 
for  the  slow  movement.  As  transition  to  the 
augmented  fourth  of  the  key  involves  several 
ste]»s  of  modulation,  this  may  be  considered  the 
most  remote  part  of  the  octave.  (It  is  not  quite 
obvious  why  minor  keys  should  almost  always 
be  remote  from  other  minor  keys,  but  they 
certainly  are,  from  almost  all  excepting  the  key 
of  their  subdominant  minor.  See  Relation.) 
In  relation  to  any  given  major  keynote,  we  may 
recognise  four  degrees  of  proximity,  besides  its 
relative  and  tonic  minors.  In  relation  to  the  key 
of  C,  the  notes  F  and  G  stand  nearest  of  all  ; 
next  come  E  flat,  E,  A  flat  and  A,  as  standing 
in  the  relation  of  thirds,  major  or  minor  ;  next, 
as  requiring  a  double  modulation,  D  and  B  flat ; 
and  farthest  of  all,  C  sharp,  B,  and  F  sharp, 
the  last  being  the  extreme  of  remoteness.  Before 
<•qii.il  temperament  was  a  part  of  practical  music, 
the  inherent  error  in  the  scale  was  confined  by 
tuners  to  the  '  remote '  keys,  that  term  being 
used  simply  of  the  keys  which  had  many  sharps 
or  flats,  leaving  the  key  of  C  perfectly  in  tune, 
and  F  and  G  almost  perfect.  M. 

EtBMY,  W.  A.,  the  name  by  which  an  eminent 
musician  and  teacher  in  Prague  preferred  to  be 
known.  His  real  name  was  Wilhelm  Mayer, 
and  he  was  the  son  of  a  lawyer  in  Prague,  where 
he  was  bom,  June  10,  1831.  A  pupil  of  C.  F. 
Pietsch,  he  ap|>eared  at  the  age  of  seventeen 
years  as  the  composer  of  an  overture  to  Sne's 
'  Fanatiker  in  den  Cevennen  ' ;  but  in  obedience 
to  the  parental  desires,  he  studied  law,  took  the 
degree  of  Dr.Jur.  in  1856,  and  did  not  take  up  j 
music  as  his  profession  until  1862,  when  he  1 


became  conductor  of  the  Stciermarkische  Musik- 
verein,  and  earned  experience  as  an  orchestral 
director.  He  kept  the  post  till  1870,  composing 
many  orchestral  works  during  the  period,  among 
them  an  overture  to  '  Sardanapalus, '  and  a  sym- 
phonic poem,  '  Helena,'  as  well  as  his  first 
symphony  in  F.  The  three  works  made  their 
way  as  far  as  Leipzig,  where  they  were  received 
with  great  success.  From  the  date  of  his 
resignation  he  lived  as  an  unofficial  teacher,  and 
devoted  himself  to  composition,  until  his  death 
at  Prague,  Jan.  22,  1898.  His  works  include 
two  more  symphonies  (in  F  and  E  flat),  a 
'  Phantasiestiick 1  for  orchestra,  given  at  the 
Vienna  Philharmonic  concerts  under  Dessoff ; 
a  1  Slawische  Liederspiel '  for  solos  and  chorus, 
with  accompaniment  of  two  pianos,  another 
work  of  the  same  kind,  'Oestliche  Rosen,'  a 
concert-opera,  1  Waldfriiulein,'  and  man)'  songs, 
etc.  Among  his  most  eminent  pupils  may  be 
mentioned  Busoni,  Kienzl,  Heuberger,  von 
Rezniczek,  and  Felix  Weingartner.  (Xetu 
Mtusik-Zcitung,  1890,  p.  261.)  M. 

RENAUD,  Maurice  Aknold,  born  1862, 
at  Bordeaux,  studied  singing  at  the  Conser- 
vatoire, Paris,  and  subsequently  at  that  of 
Brussels.  From  1883  to  1890  he  sang  at  the 
Monnaie,  Brussels,  in  a  variety  of  jtarts, 
making  a  great  impression  ;  on  Jan.  7,  1884, 
as  the  High  Priest  in  Reyer's  1  Sigurd,'  and 
on  Feb.  10,  1890,  as  Hamilcar  in  Reyer'a 
'Salammbo,'  on  production  of  these  operas; 
he  also  sang  baritone  or  bass  parte  in  1  Manon,' 
'LakmeV  etc.,  and  as  Kothner  in  '  Meister- 
singer.'  On  Oct.  12,  1890,  he  made  his  debut 
at  the  Opera-Comique,  Paris,  as  Karnac  in  4  Le 
Roi  d'Ys,'  and  sang  on  Dec.  3  as  the  hero  of 
Diaz's  new  opera  '  Benvenuto.'  On  July  17, 
1891,  he  made  a  very  successful  debut  at  the 
Opera  as  Nelusko,  and  remained  there  until 
1902.  On  Feb.  29,  1892,  he  sang  the  modest 
]>art  of  Leuthold,  in  'Tell,'  at  the  Rossini  cen- 
tenary ;  he  added  to  his  repertory  the  parts  of 
Telramund,  Wolfram,  Iago,  Beckmesser,  Hilperic 
in  Guiraud's  '  Fredegonde,'  completed  by  Saint- 
Saens,  the  Shepherd  in  Bruneau's  'Messidor,' 
and,  on  Nov.  15,  1899,  Chorebe  in  Berlioz's 
1  Prise  de  Troie.'  On  leave  of  absence,  on  June 
23,  1897,  he  made  his  debut  at  Covent  Garden 
as  Wolfram  and  De  Nevere  in  selections  from 
'  Tannhiiuser '  and  4  Huguenots,'  at  the  State 
performance  in  honour  of  the  Diamond  Jubilee 
of  Queen  Victoria  ;  and  in  the  same  season  he 
sang  the  above  parts,  Don  Juan,  and  Juan  in 
D'  Erlanger's  *  Inez  Mendo. '  He  fully  confirmed 
his  Parisian  reputation  by  his  fine  voice  and  pre- 
sence, and  excellent  singing  and  acting.  From 

1898  to  1905  he  has  re-appeared  here  frequently 
at  the  above  theatre,  singing  the  part  of  Henry 
VIII.  in  Saiut-Saens's  opera,  July  19,  1898, 
that  of  Hares  in  De  Lara's  'Messaline,'  July  13, 

1899  ;  and  appearing  as  Hamlet,  Rigoletto, 
Valentine,  Escamillo,  etc.   In  1903  M.  Renaud 
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sang  at  the  Unite,  in  Paris,  as  Herod  in  Mas- 
senet's '  Hcrodiade,'  and  both  there,  and  at  the 
O|*ra-Comique  in  1904  as  Don  Juan,  and  the 
Flying  Dutchman,  always  with  great  success. 
He  sang  at  Moute  Carlo  in  1907  in  Bruneau  a 
'  Nais  Micoulin.'  t  a.  U. 

RENCONTRE  IMPREVUE.   See  Par, rime 

VO N  M K K K  \. 

RENDANO,  Alfonso,  born  April  5,  1853, 
at  Carolei,  near  Coseuza,  studied  first  at  the 
Couservatorio  at  Nai>les,  then  with  Thalberg, 
and  lastly  at  the  Leipzig  Conservatoriutn.  He 
played  at  the  Gewandhaus  with  marked  success 
on  Feb.  8,  1872.  He  then  visited  Paris  and 
Loudon,  ]>erformed  at  the  Musical  Uniou  (April 
30,  1872),  the  Philharmonic  (Mai eh  9,  1873), 
the  Crystal  Palace,  and  other  concerts,  and  much 
in  society  ;  and  after  a  lengthened  stay  returned 
to  Italy.  He  was  a  graceful  and  refined  player, 
with  a  delicate  touch,  and  a  great  command 
over  the  mechanism  of  the  piano.  His  playing 
of  Bach  was  especially  good.  He  published 
some  piano  pieces  of  no  im|>ortanee.  o. 

REPEAT,  REPETIZIONE,  REPLICA  (Ger. 
jritdcrliolung ;  Fr.  lUpttition,  which  also  means 
'  rehearsal ').    In  the  so-called  sonata  form,  there 
are  certain  sections  which  are  repeated,  and 
are  either  written  out  in  full  twice  over,  or  are 

written  only  once,  with  the  sign  ^lfl     at  the 

end,  which  shows  that  the  music  is  to  be  related 
either  from  the  beginning  or  from  the  previous 
occurrence  of  the  sign.  The  sections  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  strict  rule,  are  repeatedj  are — the 
first  section  of  the  first  movement,  both  sections 
of  the  minuet  or  scherzo  at  their  first  apj>ear- 
ance,  and  both  sections  of  the  trio,  after  which 
the  minuetorscherzoisgoneoncestraight through 
without  repeats.  The  latter  half  of  the  firstmove- 
tnent,  and  the  first,  or  even  both,  of  the  sections 
in  the  last  movement,  may  be  repeated  ;  see  for 
instance  Beethoven's  Sonatas,  op.  2,  No.  2  ;  op. 
10,  No.  2  ;  op.  78  ;  Schubert's  Symphony  No. 
9.  Also,  where  there  is  an  air  and  variations, 
both  sections  of  the  air  and  of  all  the  variations, 
should,  strictly  speaking,  be  rcjieated.  This 
undoubtedly  arose  from  the  facility  with  which 
on  a  good  harjisichord  the  player  could  vary  the 
qualities  of  tone,  by  using  different  stojis  ;  and 
there  was  a  tradition  that,  on  that  instrument, 
a  change  of  *  register '  should  be  made  at  every 
repetition.  Although  it  is  a  regular  custom  not 
to  play  the  minuet  or  scherzo,  after  the  trio,  with 
repeats.  Beethoven  thinks  fit  to  draw  attention  to 
the  fact  that  it  is  to  be  played  straight  through, 
by  putting  after  the  trio  the  words  4  Da  Capo 
senza  repetizione, '  or  '  senza  replica,'  in  one  or 
two  instances,  as  in  op.  10,  No.  3,  where,  more- 
over, the  trio  is  not  divided  into  two  sections, 
and  is  not  repeated  ;  in  op.  27,  No.  2,  where 
the  Allegretto  is  marked  '  La  prima  parte  senza 
repetizione '  (the  first  part  without  repeat).  In 
his  Fourth  and  Seventh  Symphonies  he  has 
VOI*  IV 


given  the  trio  twice  over  each  time  with  full 
repeats.  M. 

REPETITION.    (Fr.)  Rehearsal. 

REPETITION  (Pianoforte).     The  rapid 
reiteration  of  a  noto  is  called  repetition  ;  a 
special  touch  of  the  player  facilitated  by  me- 
chanical contrivances  in  the  pianoforte  action  ; 
the  earliest  and  most  important  of  these  having 
been  the  invention  of  Sebastian  Ekaud.  [See 
the  diagram  and  description  of  Erard's  action 
under  Pianoforte,  vol.  iii.  p.  730.]    By  such 
a  contrivance  the  hammer,  after  the  delivery  of 
a  blow,  remains  poised,  or  slightly  rises  again, 
so  as  to  allow  the  hop|>cr  to  fall  back  and  be 
ready  to  give  a  second  impulse  to  the  haiunu  r 
before  the  key  has  nearly  recovered  its  position 
of  rest.    The  particular  advantages  of  repetit ion 
to  grand  pianos  have  been  widely  acknowledged 
by  pianoforte  makers,  and  much  ingenuity  has 
been  spent  in  inventing  or  |>erfecting  rc]*tition 
actions  for  them  ;  in  upright  pianos,  however, 
the  principle  has  been  rarely  employed,  although 
its  influence  has  been  felt  and  shown  by  care  in 
the  iwsition  of  the  'check  '  in  aH  check  action  in- 
struments. The  French  have  named  the  mechani- 
cal power  to  rejK?at  a  note  rapidly,  '  double 
echap[tement' ;  the  drawbacks  to  double  escajK!- 
meut — which  the  rej>etition  really  is — are  found 
in  increased  complexity  of  mechanism  and 
liability  to  derangement.    These  may  be  over- 
rated, but  there  always  remains  the  drawback 
of  loss  of  tone  in  related  notes  ;  the  repetition 
blow  being  given  from  a  small  depth  of  touch 
compared  with  the  normal  depth,  is  not  so  elastic 
ami  cannot  be  delivered  with  so  full  a  forte,  or 
with  a  piano  or  pianissimo  of  equally  telling 
vibration.    Hence,  in  spite  of  the  great  vogue 
given  to  repetition  effects  by  Herz  and  Thalberg, 
other  eminent  players  have  disregarded  them, 
or  have  even  been  opposed  to  repetition  touches, 
as  Chopin  and  von  Billow  were  ;  see  p.  7,  §  10 
of  the  latter's  commentary  on  selected  studies 
by  Chopin  (Aibl,  Munich,  1880),  where  ho  de- 
signates double  escapement  as  a  'deplorable 
innovation.' 


A  fine  example  of  the  best  use  of  rej>etition 
is  in  Thalberg's  A  minor  Study,  op.  45 — 


where  the  player,  using  the  first  two  fingers 
and  thumb  in  rapid  succession  on  each  note,  pro 
duces  by  these  triplets  almost  the  effect  of  a 
sustained  melody  with  a  tremolo.  Rej>etition  is 
an  old  device  with  stringed  instruments,  having 
lieen,  according  to  Bunting,  a  practice  with  the 
Irish  harjiers.as  we  knowit  was  with  the  common 
dulcimer,  the  Italian  mandoline,  and  the  Spanish 
bandurria. 

A  remarkable  instance  may  be  quoted  of  tl.o 
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effective  use  of  repetition  in  the  Fugato  (piano 
8olo)from  Liszt's*  Tod  tcntanz'(Danse  Macabre). 


Vivacf. 


But  there  need  be  no  difficulty  in  playing  this 
on  a  well-regulated  and  checked  single  escape- 
ment. With  a  double  escapement  the  nicety  of 
checking  is  not  so  much  required.      a.  j.  h. 

REPORTS  (the  word  seems  not  to  be  used 
in  the  singular),  an  old  English  and  Scottish 
term  for  points  of  imitation.  From  the  eight 
examples  in  the  Scottish  Psalter  of  1635  (re- 
printed in  the  Rev.  Neil  Livingston's  edition, 
1864)  it  would  seem  that  the  term  was  used 
in  a  more  general  sense,  of  a  setting  of  certain 
tunes  in  which  the  parts  moved  in  a  kind  of 
free  polyphony,  not  in  strictly  imitative  style. 
In  Purcell's  revision  of  the  treatise  which 
appears  in  the  third  part  of  Play  ford's  Intro- 
duction to  the  Skill  of  Mt wick  (twelfth  edition, 
1694),  the  term  is  mentioned  but  not  explained, 
further  than  as  being  synonymous  with  1  imita- 
tion': 'The  second  is  Imitation  or  Reports, 
which  needs  no  Example.'  (See  Samnulbnnde 
of  the  Int.  Mas.  Gcs.  vL  p.  562.)  M. 

REPRISE,  repetition  ;  a  term  which  is  occa- 
sionally applied  to  any  rei>etition  in  music,  but 
is  most  conveniently  con  lined  to  the  recurrence 
of  the  first  subject  of  a  movement  after  the 
conclusion  of  the  working  out  or  Durchfiihmng. 
[In  Couperin,  Rameau,  and  other  French  com- 
posers, the  term  is  used  of  a  short  refrain  at 
the  end  of  a  movement,  which  was  probably 
intended  to  be  played  over  more  than  twice, 
as  sometimes  it  contains  the  ordinary  murks 
of  repetition  within  the  passage  covered  by 
the  word.]  o. 

REQUIEM  (Lat.  *\fis$a  pro  Drfunctis  ;  Ital. 
per  i  Defunti ;  Fr.  Messe  dis  Marts ; 
Germ.  Todlenmesse).  A  solemn  Mass,  sung 
annually,  in  Commemoration  of  the  Faithful 
Departed,  on  All  Souls'  Day  (Nov.  2);  and, 
with  a  less  general  intention,  at  funeral  services, 
on  the  anniversaries  of  the  decease  of  particular 
persons,  and  on  such  other  occasions  as  may  be 
dictated  by  feelings  of  public  respect  or  indi- 
vidual piety. 

The  Requiem  takes  its  name 1  from  the  first 
word  of  the  Introit — 4  Requiem  aeternam  dona 
eia,  Domine.'  When  set  to  music,  it  naturally 
arranges  itself  in  nine  principal  sections:  (1) 
The  Introit —  1  Requiem  aeternam  '  ;  (2)  the 
'  Kyrie' ;  (3)  the  Gradual,  and  Tract — 'Requiem 
seternam,'  and  'Absolve.  Domine';  (4)  The 
8equence  or  Prose—'  Dies  irae  '  ;  (5)  The  Offer- 
torium — '  Domine  Jesu  Christi '  ;  (6)  the  Sanc- 

>  That  ti  to  my,  Its  name  as  a  ipccial  Mam.  The  Music  of  the 
unllnary  Polyphonic  Mtu  always  bears  the  name  of  the  Can  to  fenuo 
0>  which  It  la  founded. 


tns ' ;  (7)  the  '  Benedictus ' ;  (8)  the  *  Agnus 
Dei';  and  (9)  the  Communio — 'Lux  aeterna.' 
To  these  are  sometimes  added  (10)  the  Respon- 
sorium,  'Libera  me,'  which,  though  not  an 
integral  portion  of  the  Mass,  immediately  follows 
it,  on  all  solemn  occasions  ;  and  (11)  the  Lectio 
— '  Taedet  animam  meam,'  of  which  we  possess 
at  least  one  example  of  great  historical  interest. 

The  Plain-song  Melodies  adapted  to  the  nine 
divisions  of  the  mass  will  be  found  in  the 
Gradual,  together  with  that  proper  for  the 
Responsorium.  The  Lectio,  which  really  belongs 
to  a  different  Service,  has  no  proper  Melody, 
but  is  sung  to  the  ordinary  'Tonus  Lectionis.' 
[See  Inflexion.]  The  entire  series  of  Melodies 
is  of  rare  beauty,  and  produces  so  solemn  an 
effect,  when  sung  in  unison  by  a  large  body 
of  grave  equal  voices,  that  most  of  the  great 
polyphonic  comjiosers  have  employed  its  phrases 
more  freely  than  usual,  in  their  Requiem  Masses, 
either  as  Canti  fermi,  or  in  the  form  of  unison- 
ous i*assagcs  interposed  between  the  harmonised 
portions  of  the  work.  Compositions  of  this 
kind  are  not  very  numerous  ;  but  most  of  the 
examples  we  possess  must  be  classed  among  the 
most  perfect  productions  of  their  respective 
authors. 

Palestrina's  *  Missa  pro  Defunctis,'  for  five 
voices,  first  printed  at  Rome  in  1591,  in  the 
form  of  a  supplement  to  the  Third  Edition  of 
his  '  First  Book  of  Masses,'  was  reproduced  in 
1841  by  Allien,  in  the  first  volume  of  his 
'  Raccolta  di  Musiea  Sacra'  ;  again,  by  Lafage* 
in  a  valuable  8vo  volume, entitled  'Cinq  Messes 
de  Palestrina' ;  and  by  the  Prince  do  la  Moskowa 
in  the  9th  volume  of  his  collection  [see  vol.  iii. 
p.  271],  and  1ms  since  been  included  by  Messrs. 
Breitkopl  k  Hartel,  of  Leipzig,  in  their  complete 
edition.  This  beautiful  work  is,  unhappily, 
very  incomplete,  consisting  only  of  the  '  Eyrie,' 
the  '  Offertorium,'  the  '  Sanctus,'  the  '  Bene- 
dictus,'and  the  'Agnus  Dei.'  We  must  not, 
however,  suppose  that  the  cotnj>oser  left  his 
work  unfinished.  It  was  clearly  his  intention 
that  the  remaining  movements  should  be  sung, 
in  accordance  with  a  custom  still  common  at 
Roman  funerals,  in  unisonous  plain-song  ;  and, 
as  a  fitting  conclusion  to  the  whole,  he  has  left 
us  two  settings  of  the  '  Libera  me,'  in  l>oth  of 
which  the  Gregorian  melody  is  treated  with  an 
indescribable  intensity  of  pathos.3  One  of 
these  is  preserved  in  MS.  among  the  archives 
of  the  Pontilieal  Chapel,  and  the  other,  among 
those  of  the  Lateran  Basilica.  After  a  careful 
comparison  of  the  two,  Baini  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  that  that  belonging  to  the  Sistine 
Chaj>el  must  have  been  composed  very  nearly 
nt  the  same  time  as,  and  probably  as  au  adjunct 
to,  the  five  printed  movements,  which  are  also 
founded,  more  or  less  closely,  upon  the  original 
Canti  fermi,  and  so  constructed  as  to  bring  their 

1  Part*.  Laun.-r  et  Cle.  ;  London.  Sehott  *  Co. 
3  See  Alfleri,  /toctolta  di  Miuica  Sacra.,  torn.  vli. 
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characteristic  beauties  into  the  highest  possible 
relief — in  no  case,  perhajis,  with  more  touching 
effect  than  in  the  opening  4  Kyrie,'  the  first  tew 
bars  of  which  will  be  found  at  vol.  ii.  p.  613. 

Next  in  importance  to  Palestrina's  Requiem 
is  a  very  grand  one.  for  six  voices,  composed  by 
Vittoria  for  the  funeral  of  the  Empress  Maria, 
widow  of  Maximilian  II.  This  tine  work — 
undoubtedly  the  greatest  triumph  of  Yittoria's 
genius— comprises  all  the  chief  divisions  of  the 
Mass,  except  the  Sequence,  together  with  the 
Res{)ousorium  and  Lectio,  and  brings  the 
plain -song  subjects  into  prominent  relief 
throughout.  It  was  first  published  at  Madrid 
in  1605 — the  year  of  its  production.  In  1869 
the  Lectio  was  reprinted  at  Ratisbon,  by  Joseph 
Schreius,  in  continuation  of  Proske's  4  Musica 
Divina.'  A  later  issue  of  tho  same  valuable 
collection  contains  the  Mass  and  Responsorium. 
The  original  volume  contains  one  more  move- 
ment— *  Versa  est  in  luctum  ' — which  has  never 
been  reproduced  in  modern  notatiou  ;  but,  as 
this  has  now  no  place  in  the  Roman  Funeral 
Service,  its  omission  is  not  so  much  to  be 
regretted. 

Some  other  very  fine  Masses  for  tho  Dead, 
by  Francesco  Anerio,  Orazio  Vecchi,  and  Oiov, 
Matt.  Asola,  are  included  in  the  same  collec- 
tion, together  with  a  somewhat  pretentious 
work  by  Pitoni,  which  scarcely  deserves  the 
enthusiastic  eulogium  bestowed  uj>on  it  by 
Dr.  Proske.  A  far  finer  comi>osition,  of  nearly 
similar  date,  is  Colonna's  massive  Requiem  for 
eight  voices,  first  printed  at  Bologna  in  1684 — 
a  copy  of  which  is  preserved  in  the  Library  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Music. 

Several  modern  Requiem  Masses  have  become 
very  celebrated. 

(1.)  The  history  of  Mozart's  last  work  is 
surrounded  by  mysteries  which  render  it  scarcely 
less  interesting  to  the  general  reader  than  the 
music  itself  is  to  the  student.  (See  vol.  iii. 
p.  308  ff.) 

(2.)  For  Gossec's  '  Messe  des  Morts '  see  vol. 
iL  p.  203. 

(3.)  Next  in  importance  to  Mozart's  immortal 
work  are  the  two  great  Requiem  Masses  of 
Chcrubini.  The  first  of  these,  in  C  minor,  was 
written  for  the  Anniversary  of  the  death  of 
King  Louis  XVI.  (Jan.  21,  1793),  and  first 
snng  on  that  occasion  at  the  Abbey  Church 
of  Saint -Denis  in  1817  ;  after  which  it  was 
not  again  heard  until  Feb.  14,  1820,  when  it 
was  repeated  in  the  same  church  at  the  funeral 
of  the  Due  de  Berri.  Berlioz  regarded  this  as 
Cherubini's  greatest  work.  It  is  undoubtedly 
fall  of  beauties.  Its  general  tone  is  one  of 
extreme  mournfulness,  pervaded  throughout 
by  deep  religious  feeling.  Except  in  the  4  Dies 
irae  '  and  4Sanctus'  this  style  is  never  exchanged 
for  a  more  excited  one  ;  and,  even  then,  the 
treatment  can  scarcely  be  called  dramatic. 
The  deep  pathos  of  the  little  movement,  inter- 


posed after  the  last '  Osanna,'  to  fulfil  the  usual 
office  of  the  1  Bencdictus ' — which  is  here 
incorporated  with  the  *  Sanctus ' — exhibits  the 
composer's  power  of  appealing  to  the  feelings  in 
its  most  affecting  light. 

The  second  Requiem,  in  D  minor,  for  three 
male  voices  is  in  many  respects  a  greater  work 
than  the  first  ;  though  the  dramatic  element 
pervades  it  so  freely  that  its  character  as  a 
religious  service  is  sometimes  entirely  lost. 
It  was  completed  on  Sept.  24,  1836,  a  few 
days  after  the  composer  had  entered  his  seventy- 
seventh  year ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  the 
sixth  quartet  and  the  quintet  in  E  minor,  was 
his  last  important  work.  The  4  Dies  irae '  was 
first  sung  at  the  concert  of  the  Conservatoire, 
March  19,  1837,  and  repeated  on  the  24th  of 
the  same  month.  On  March  25,  1838,  the 
work  was  sung  throughout.  In  the  January 
of  that  year  Meudelssohn  had  already  recom- 
mended it  to  the  notice  of  the  committee  of 
the  Lower  Rhine  Festival  ;  and  in  1872  and 
1873  it  was  sung  as  a  funeral  service  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  Chapel,  in  Farm  Street,  London. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  Cherubini's  genius  ever 
shone  to greater  advantage  than  in  this  gigantic 
work.  Every  movement  is  full  of  interest ; 
and  the  *  whirlwind  of  sound  '  which  ushers  in 
the  4  Dies  irae '  produces  an  effect  which,  once 
heard,  can  never  be  forgotten.  w.  s.  R. 

[Schumann's  Requiem,  op.  148,  is  of  com- 
paratively small  importance ;  more  beautiful 
compositions  of  his  with  the  same  title  are  the 
'Requiem  (or  Mignon,'  and  a  Bong  included 
in  op.  90.  These  two  have,  of  course,  nothing 
to  do  with  the  words  of  the  Mass  which  are 
here  under  discussion  ;  nor  has  the  famous 
'  German  Requiem  '  of  Brahms,  which  has  been 
noticed  in  its  own  place  (see  vol.  i.  p.  884). 
Verdi's  Requiem,  written  in  memory  of  Manzoni, 
startled  the  purists  when  it  was  produced  in 
1874,  but  it  gradually  won  the  enthusiastic 
approval  even  of  the  most  ardent  classicists, 
for  it  is  a  masterpiece  in  its  way.  Among  later 
Requiem  Masses  may  be  mentioned  Stanford's 
work  in  memory  of  Lord  Leighton,  given  at 
the  Birmingham  Festival  of  1897  ;  Henschel's 
expressive  Requiem,  written  in  memory  of  his 
wife,  in  1902  ;  and  Sgambati's  in  memory  of 
King  Humbert,  published  1906.] 

RESIN.    See  Colophane,  and  Rosin. 

RESINARIUS,  Balthasar,  is  possibly,  but 
not  certainly,  identical  with  Balthasar  Harzer 
or  Hartzer.  He  was  born  at  Jessen  early  in 
the  16th  century,  took  clerical  orders  and  be- 
came Bishop  of  Lei  pa  in  Bohemia  about  1543. 
He  had  been  a  chorister  in  the  service  of  the 
Emperor  Maximilian  I.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
a  pupil  of  Isaac,  and  he  published  at  Witten- 
berg in  1543  4  Responsorium  numero  octoginta 
de  tempore  et  testis  .  .  .  libri  duo.' 

RESOLUTION  is  the  process  of  relieving 
dissonance  by  succeeding  consonance.    All  dia- 
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sonance  is  irritant,  and  cannot  be  indefinitely 
dwelt  upon  by  the  mind,  but  while  it  is  heard 
the  return  to  consonance  is  awaited.  To  conduct 
this  return  to  consonance  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  connection  between  the  chords  may  be  intel- 
ligible to  the  hearer  is  the  problem  of  resolution. 

The  history  of  the  development  of  harmonic 
music  shows  that  the  separate  idea  of  resolution 
in  the  abstract  need  not  have  been  present  to 
the  earliest  composers  who  introduced  discords 
into  their  works.  They  discovered  circumstances 
in  which  the  flow  of  the  parts,  moving  in  con- 
sonance with  one  another,  might  be  diversified 
by  retarding  one  part  while  the  others  moved  ou 
a  step,  and  then  waited  for  that  which  was  left 
behind  to  catch  them  up.  This  process  did  not 
invariably  produce  dissonance,  but  it  did  conduce 
to  variety  in  the  independent  motion  of  the 
parts.  The  result,  in  the  end,  was  to  establish 
the  class  of  discords  we  call  suspensions,  and 
their  resolutions  were  inevitably  implied  by  the 
very  principle  on  which  the  device  is  founded. 
Thus  when  Josquin  diversified  a  simple  succes- 
sion of  chords  in  what  wo  call  their  first  position, 
as  follows — 


Ex.  l. 

 -J   1 


=1 


i 


it  seems  sufficiently  certain  that  no  such  idea  as 
resolving  a  discord  was  present  to  his  mind.  The 
motion  of  D  to  C  and  of  C  to  B  was  predeter- 
mined, and  their  being  retarded  was  mainly  a 
happy  way  of  obtaining  variety  in  t  he  flow  of  the 
parts,  though  it  must  not  be  ignored  that  the 
early  masters  had  a  full  appreciation  of  the 
actual  function  and  effect  of  the  few  discords 
they  did  employ. 

Some  time  later  the  device  of  overlapping  the 
succeeding  motions  of  the  parts  was  discovered, 
by  allowing  some  or  all  of  those  which  had  gone 
on  in  front  to  move  again  while  the  part  which 
had  been  left  behind  passed  to  its  destination  ; 
as  by  substituting  (h)  for  (n)  in  Ex.  2. 


Ex.  2. 


This  complicated  matters,  and  gave  scope  for 
fresh  progressions  and  combinations,  but  it  did 
not  necessarily  affect  the  question  of  resolution, 
pure  and  simple,  because  the  destination  of  the 
part  causing  the  dissonance  was  still  predeter- 
mined. However,  the  gradually  increasing  fre- 
quency of  the  use  of  discords  must  have  habituated 
hearers  to  their  effect  and  to  the  consideration 
of  the  characteristics  of  different  groups,  and  so 


by  degrees  to  their  classification.  The  first 
marked  step  in  this  direction  was  the  use  of  the 
Dominant  seventh  without  preparation,  which 
showed  at  least  a  thorough  appreciation  of  the 
fact  that  some  discords  might  have  a  more  inde- 
pendent individuality  than  others.  This  appears 
at  first  merely  in  the  occasional  discarding 
of  the  formality  of  delaying  the  note  out  of 
a  preceding  chord  in  order  to  introduce  the 
dissonance ;  but  it  led  also  towards  the  considera- 
tion of  resolution  in  the  abstract,  and  ultimately 
to  greater  latitude  in  the  process  of  returning  to 
consonance.  Both  their  instinct  and  the  par- 
ticular manner  in  which  the  aspects  of  discords 
presented  themselves  at  first  led  the  earlier  com- 
posers to  pass  from  a  discordant  note  to  the 
nearest  available  note  in  the  scale,  wherever  the 
nature  of  the  retardation  did  not  obviously  imply 
the  contrary  ;  and  this  came  by  degrees  to  be 
accepted  as  a  tolerably  general  rule.  Thus  the 
Dominantseventhisgenerally  found  to  resolve  on 
the  semitone  below ;  and  this,  combined  with  the 
fact  that  the  leading  note  was  already  in  the  chord 
with  the  seventh,  guided  them  to  the  relation  of 
Dominant  and  Tonic  chords;  although  they  early 
realised  the  possibility  of  resolving  on  other  har- 
mony than  that  of  the  Tonic,  on  special  occasions, 
without  violating  th*  supposed  law  of  moving  the 
seventh  down  asemitone  or  tone,  according  to  the 
mode,  and  raising  the  leading  note  to  what  would 
have  been  the  Tonic  on  ordinary  occasions.  How- 
ever, the  ordinary  succession  became  by  degrees  so 
familiar  that  the  Tonic  chord  grew  to  be  regarded 
as  a  sort  of  resolution  in  a  lump  of  the  mass  of 
any  of  the  discords  which  were  built  on  the  top 
of  a  Dominant  major  concord,  as  the  seventh  and 
major  or  minor  ninth,  such  as  are  now  often 
called  Fundamental  discords.  Thus  we  find  the 
following  passage  in  a  Haydn  Sonata  in  D — 
Be.  S. 

4 


in  which  the  Dominant  seventh  is  not  resolved 
by  its  passing  to  a  near  degree  of  the  scale,  but 
by  the  mass  of  the  harmony  of  the  Tonic  fol- 
lowing the  mass  of  the  harmony  of  the  Dominant. 
Ex.  4  is  an  example  of  a  similar  use  by  him  of 
a  Dominant  major  ninth. 
Ex.  4.  I 


A  more  common  way  of  dealing  with  the 
resolution  of  such  chords  was  to  make  the  part 
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having  the  discordant  nolo  pass  to  another 
position  in  the  same  harmony  before  changing, 
and  allowing  another  part  to  supply  the  con- 
tiguous note  ;  as  in  Ex.  5  from  one  of  Mozart's 
Fantasias  iu  C  minor. 

Ex.  &.  V- ..  iVt, 


Some  theorists  hold  that  the  passage  of  the 
ninth  to  the  third — as  Db  to  E  in  Ex.  5a  (where 
the  root  C  does  not  api>ear) — is  sullicient  to  con- 
stitute resolution.  That  such  a  form  of  resolu- 
tion is  very  common  is  ohvious  from  theorists 
having  noticed  it,  but  it  ought  to  be  understood 
tliat  the  mere  change  of  position  of  the  notes  of 
a  discord  is  not  sufficient  to  constitute  resolu- 
tion unless  a  real  change  of  harmony  is  implied 
by  the  elimination  of  the  discordant  note  ;  or 
unless  the  change  of  position  leads  to  fresh 
harmony,  and  thereby  satisfies  the  conditions 
of  intelligible  connection  with  the  discord. 

A  much  more  unusual  and  remarkable  resolu- 
tion is  such  as  appears  at  the  end  of  the  first 
movement  of  Beethoven's  F  minor  Quartet  as 
follows — 

Ex.  6. 
ft* 


where  the  chord  of  the  Dominant  seventh  con- 
tracts into  the  mere  single  note  which  it  repre- 
sents, and  that  proceeds  to  the  note  only  of  the 
Tonic  ;  so  that  no  actual  harmony  is  heard  in 
the  movemcntafter  the  seventh  has  been  sounded. 
An  example  of  treatment  of  an  inversion  of  the 
major  ninth  of  the  Dominant,  which  is  as  un- 
usual, is  the  following  from  Beethoven's  last 
Quartet,  in  F,  op.  135 


Ex.  7. 

4* 


r 
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There  remain  to  be  noted  a  few  typical  devices 
by  which  resolutions  are  either  varied  or  ela- 


borated. One  which  was  more  common  iu  early 
stages  of  harmonic  music  than  at  the  present 
day  was  the  use  of  representative  progressions, 
which  were,  in  fact,  the  outline  of  chords  which 
would  have  supplied  the  complete  succession  of 
part.s  if  they  had  been  filled  in.  The  following 
is  a  remarkable  example  from  the  Sarabaudc  of 
J.  S.  Bach's  Partita  in  Bj>  :— 


Ex.  8 


which  might  be  interpreted  as  follows  : — 
Ex.  9. 

..r  r- 


15 


Another  device  which  came  early  into  use,  and 
was  in  great  favour  with  Bach  and  his  sons  and 
their  contemporaries,  and  is  yet  an  ever-fruitful 
source  of  variety,  is  that  of  interpolating  notes 
in  the  part  which  has  what  is  called  the  discor- 
dant note,  between  its  sounding  and  its  final 
resolution,  and  either  ftassiug  direct  to  the  note 
which  relieves  the  dissonance  from  the  digression, 
or  touching  the  dissonant  note  slightly  again  at 
the  end  of  it  The  simplest  form  of  this  device 
was  the  leap  from  a  sus|>ended  note  to  another 
note  belonging  to  the  same  harmouy,  and  then 
back  to  the  note  which  supplies  the  resolution, 
as  in  Ex.  10  ;  and  this  form  was  extremeJy 
common  in  quite  the  early  times  of  polyphonic 
music. 


But  much  more  elaborate  forms  of  a  similar 
nature  were  made  use  of  later.  An  example 
from  J.  S.  Bach  will  be  found  in  vol.  i.  p.  3146 
of  this  Dictionary  ;  the  following  example,  from 
a  Fantasia  by  Emanuel  Bach,  illustrates  the 
same  point  somewhat  remarkably,  and  serves 
also  as  an  instance  of  enharmonic  resolution  : — 


1 


Gc 
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The  minor  seventh  on  C  in  this  case  is  ulti- 
mately resolved  us  if  it  had  Ihhjii  an  augmented 
sixth  composed  of  the  same  identical  notes 
according  to  our  system  of  temjieranient,  hut 
derived  from  a  different  source  and  having  con- 
sequently a  different  context.  This  manner  of 
using  the  same  group  of  notes  in  different  senses 
is  one  of  the  most  familiar  devices  in  modern 
music  for  varying  the  course  of  resolutions  and 
obtaining  fresh  aspects  of  harmonic  combina- 
tions. [For  further  examples  see  Monr  l ation, 
Change,  Enharmonic] 

An  inference  which  follows  from  the  use  of 
some  forms  of  Enharmonic  resolution  is  that 
the  discordant  note  need  not  inevitably  move  to 
resolution,  but  may  be  brought  into  consonant 
relations  by  the  motion  of  other  parts,  which 
relieve  it  of  its  characteristic  dissonant  effect  ; 
this  is  illustrated  most  familiarly  by  the  freedom 
which  is  recognised  in  the  resolution  of  the  chord 
of  the  sixth,  tifth,  and  third  on  the  subdominant, 
called  sometimes  the  added  sixth,  sometimes 
an  inversion  of  the  supertoiiic  seventh,  and 
sometimes  an  inversion  of  the  eleventh  of  the 
Dominant,  or  even  a  double-rooted  chord  derived 
from  Tonic  and  Dominant  together. 

It  is  necessary  to  note  shortly  the  use  of 
vicarious  resolutions  -that  is,  of  resolutions  in 
which  one  part  supplies  the  discordant  note 
and  another  the  note  to  which  under  ordinary 
circumstances  it  ought  to  \*osh.  This  has  been 
alluded  to  abovo  as  common  in  respect  of  the 
so-called  fundamental  discords,  but  there  are 
instances  of  its  occurring  with  less  independent 
combinations.  The  Gigue  of  Bach's  Partita  in 
E  minor  is  full  of  remarkable  ex|K»riraents  in 
resolution  ;  the  following  is  an  example  which 
illustrates  especially  the  point  under  considera- 
tion : — 


The  inference  to  be  drawn  from  the  above  ex- 
amples is  that  the  possible  resolutions  of  discords, 
especially  of  those  which  have  an  individual 
status,  are  varied,  but  that  it  takes  time  to 
discover  them,  as  there  can  hardly  be  a  severer 
test  of  a  true  musical  instinct  in  relation  to 
harmony  than  to  make  sure  of  such  a  matter. 
As  a  rule,  the  old  easily  recognisable  resolutions, 
by  motion  of  a  single  degree,  or  at  least  by 
interchange  of  j>arts  of  the  chord  in  supplying 
the  subsequent  consonant  harmony,  must  pre- 
ponderate, and  the  liu  ire  peculiar  resolutions 
will  be  reserved  for  occasions  when  greater  force 
and  intensity  are  required.  But  as  the  paradoxes 
of  one  generation  are  often  the  truisms  of  the 
next,  so  treatment  of  discords  such  as  is  utterly 


incredible  to  jteoplc  who  do  not  believe  in  what 
they  are  not  accustomed  to,  is  felt  to  be  obvious 
to  all  when  it  becomes  familiar  ;  and  hence  the 
peculiarities  which  are  reserved  for  special 
occasions  at  first  must  often  in  their  turn  yield 
the  palm  of  special  interest  to  more  complex 
instinctive  generalisations.  Such  is  the  history 
of  the  development  of  musical  resources  in  the 
past,  and  such  it  must  be  in  the  future.  The 
laws  of  art  require  to  be  based  upon  the  broadest 
and  most  universal  generalisations  ;  and  in  the 
detail  under  consideration  it  uj)j>ears  at  present 
that  the  ultimate  test  is  thorough  intelligibility 
in  the  melodic  progressions  of  the  parts  which 
constitute  the  chords,  or  in  a  few  cases  the 
response  of  the  harmony  representing  one  root 
to  that  representing  another,  between  which, 
as  in  Examples  3  and  4,  there  is  a  recognised 
connection  sufficient  for  the  mind  to  follow 
without  the  express  connection  of  the  flow  of 
the  parts.  Attempts  to  catalogue  the  various 
discords  and  their  various  resolutions  must  be 
futile  as  long  as  the  injunction  is  added  that 
such  formulas  only  are  admissible,  for  this  is  to 
insist  upon  the  repetition  of  what  has  been  said 
before  ;  but  they  are  of  value  when  they  are 
considered  with  sufficient  generality  to  help  us 
to  arrive  at  the  ultimate  principles  which  under- 
lie the  largest  circle  of  their  multifarious 
varieties.  The  imagination  can  live  and  move 
freely  within  the  bounds  of  comprehensive  laws, 
but  it  is  only  choked  by  the  accumulation  of 
precedents.  v..  II.  H.  P. 

RESPOND  (Lat.  Jtepwuorium)  a  form  of 
ecclesiastical  chant  which  grew  out  of  the 
elaboration  of  the  primitive  Responkokial 
Psalmody.  Some  of  the  Responds  have  been 
frequently  treated  in  the  Polyphonic  Style,  with 
very  great  effect,  not  only  by  the  Great  Masters 
of  the  16th  osntury,  but  even  as  late  as  the  time 
of  Colonna,  whose  Kesponsoria  of  the  Office  for 
the  Dead,  for  eight  voices,  are  written  with 
intense  appreciation  of  the  solemn  import  of 
the  text. 

A  large  collection  of  very  fine  examples,  in- 
cluding an  exquisitely  beautiful  set  for  Holy 
Week,  by  Vittoria,  will  be  found  in  vol.  iv.  of 
Proskc's  4  Musica  Divina.'  w.  s.  R. 

RESPONSE,  in  English  church  music,  is,  in 
its  widest  sense,  any  musical  sentence  sung  by 
the  choir  at  the  close  of  something  read  or 
chanted  by  the  minister.  The  term  thus  in- 
cludes the  '  Amen  *  after  prayers,  the  '  Kyrie  ' 
after  each  commandment  in  the  Communion 
Service,  the  '  Doxology '  to  the  Gospel,  and 
every  reply  to  a  Versiclc,  or  to  a  Petition,  or 
Suffrage.  In  its  more  limited  sense  the  first 
throe  of  the  above  divisions  would  be  excluded 
from  the  term,  and  the  last-named  would  fall 
naturally  into  the  following  important  groups  : 
(1)  those  which  immediately  precede  the  Psalms, 
called  also  the  Preces  ;  (2)  those  following  the 
Apostles'  Creed  and  the  Lord's  Prayer  ;  (3)  those 
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following  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  the  Litany  ;  (4) 
and  the  Responses  of  the  first  portion  of  the 
Litany,  which,  however,  are  of  a  special  musical 
form  which  will  be  fully  explained  hereafter. 
Versicles  and  Res]K>uses  are  either  an  ancient 
formula  of  prayer  or  praise,  as,  '  Lord,  have 
mercy  upon  us,'  etc.,  'Glory  be  to  the  Father,' 
etc.,  or  a  quotation  from  Holy  Scripture,  as, 

JF  O  Lord,  open  Thou  our  lips. 

R"  And  our  mouth  shall  show  forth  Thy  praise. 

which  is  verse  1 5  of  Psalm  li. ;  or  a  quotation 
from  a  church  hymn,  as, 


O  Lord,  save  Thy  people. 
And  bless  Thine 


i  is  from  the  Te  Drum  ;  or  an  adaptation  of 
a  prayer  to  the  8j>ecial  purpose,  as, 


Favourably  with  mercy  hear  our  prayers. 
O  BOD  of  David,  have  mercy  upon  us. 


The  musical  treatment  of  such  Versicles  and 
Responses  offers  a  wide  and  interesting  field  of 
study.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  all  the 
inflections  or  cadences  to  which  they  are  set 
have  been  the  gradual  development  of  an 
original  monotonal  treatment,  which  in  time 
was  found  to  be  uninteresting  and  tedious 
(whence  our  term  of  contempt  '  monotonous '), 
or  was  designedly  varied  for  use  on  social 
occasions  and  during  holy  seasons.  [See  In- 
flexion.] 

The  word  '  Alleluia '  is  found  as  a  Res]>onse 
in  the  Prayer- Book  of  1549,  for  use  between 
Easter  and  Trinity,  immediately  before  the 
Psalms  ;  during  the  remainder  of  the  year  the 
translation  of  the  word  was  S~~~ — i  ;  r 

j  * f '  >n 


Here  is  Marbeck' 
music  for  it  (1550)— 
When  this  was  in 


Frajrie  ye  the  Lor  tie. 

later  editions  converted 
into  a  Versicle  and  Resjxmse,  as  in  our  present 
Prayer-Book,  the  music  was,  according  to  some 
uses,  divided  between  the  Versicle  and  Response, 
thus— 


PnUae  jre  the  Lord.         K'  The  Lord'i  name  be  praited. 

But  as  a  matter  of  fact  these  1  Preces '  in  our 
Prayer- Book  which  precede  the  daily  Psalms 
have  never  been  strictly  bound  by  the  laws  of 
'ecclesiastical  chant,'  hence,  not  only  are  great 
varieties  of  plain-song  settings  to  be  met  with, 
gathered  from  Roman  and  other  uses,  but 
also  actual  settings  in  service- form  (that  is, 
like  a  motet),  containing  contrapuntal  devices 
in  four  or  more  parts.  Nearly  all  the  best 
cathedral  libraries  contain  old  examples  of  this 
elaborate  treatment  of  the  Preces,  and  several 
have  been  printed  by  Dr.  Jebb  in  his  4  Choral 
Responses. ' 

As  then  the  Preces  are  somewhat  exceptional, 
we  will  pass  to  the  more  regular  Versicles  and 
Responses,  such  as  those  after  the  Apostles' 


Creed  and  the  Lord's  Prayer.  And  here  we  at 
once  meet  the  final  4  fall  of  a  minor  third,'  which 
is  an  ancient  form  of  inflec-  —a  --. 
tion  known  as  the  Accentua  TO  m  -"^j 
Medial  is —  *J 

This  is  one  of  the  most  characteristic  progres- 
sions in  plain -song  versicles,  responses,  con- 
fessions, etc.  It  must  have  already  struck  the 
reader  that  this  is  nothing  more  or  less  than 
the  4  note '  of  the  cuckoo.  This  fact  was  prob- 
ably in  Shakespeare's  mind  when  he  wrote, 

The  tlnch,  the  sparrow,  and  the  lark, 
The  jiain-xmg  cuckoo  gray. 

This  medial  accent  is  only  used  in  Versicles 
and  Responses  when  the  last  word  is  a  poly- 
syllable  ;  thus —  Medial  Accent.  


K  A*  we  do  put  < 


When  the  last  word  is  a  monosyllable  or  is 
accented  on  its 
last  syllable,  -u\. 
there  is  an  ad-  jfa- 
ditional  note, 
thus — 

This  may  be  said  to  be  the  only  law  of  the 
AccaUm  £cclesiaslicus  which  the  tradition  of  our 
Reformed  Church  enforces.  It  is  strictly  observed 
in  most  of  our  cathedrals,  and  considering  its 
remarkable  simplicity,  should  never  be  broken. 
The  word  'prayers'  was  formerly  pronounced 
as  a  dissyllable  ;  it         -■ —  . 

therefore  took  the  jflFEMIL  ~~  "      ~   J 

medial  accent  thus— -«■' FavwuaWy  . . . .  vt+j^Z. 
but  as  a  monosyllable  it  should  of  course 
be  treated  thus — 


In  comparing  our  Versicles  and 
with  the  Latin  from  which  they  were  trans- 
lated, it  is  important  to  bear  this  rule  as  to  the 
4  final  word  '  in  mind.  Because  the  Latin  and 
English  of  the  same  Versicle  or  Response  will 
frequently  take  different  4  accents '  in  the  two 
languages.  For  example,  the  following  Versicle 
takes  in  the  Latin  the  vudial  acceid  ;  but  in 
the  translation  will  require  the  moderate  acceid. 


EnglUh  form. 


From  our  enemies  defend  ua,  O  CnrM. 

It  has  be<m  just  stated  that  the  early  part  of 
the  Litany  does  not  come  under  the  above  laws 
of  4  accent.'  The  principal  melodic  progression 
is,  however,  closely  allied  to  the  above,  it 
having  merely  an  addi- 
tional note,  thus — 
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This  is  the  old  and  com 


O  ■  ra   pro  uo.hU. 

and  to  this  are  adapted  the  Kesiionses,  *  Spare 
us,  good  Lord '  ;  1  Hood  Lord,  deliver  us '  ; 
1  We  beseech  Thee  to  hear  us,  good  Lord  '  ; 
1  Grant  us  Thy  peace  '  ;  4  Have  mercy  upon  us '  ; 
•  0  Christ,  hear  us  '  (the  first  note  being  omitted 
as  redundant)  ;  and  4  Lord,  have  mercy  u|>on  us ; 
Christ,  have  mercy  Upon  us.'  At  this  |M>int, 
the  entry  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  brings  in  the 
old  law  of  medial  and  moderate  accents  ;  the 
above  simple  melody,  therefore,  is  the  true 
Response  for  t  he  whole  of  the  first  (and  principal) 
portion  of  the  Litany.  It  is  necessary,  however, 
to  return  now  to  the  preliminary  sentences  of 
the  Litauy,  or  the  4  Invocations, '  as  they  have 
been  called.  Here  we  find  each  divided  by  a 
colon,  and,  in  consequence,  the  simple  melody 
last  given  is  lengthened  by  one  note,  thus — 

This  is  used  without  variation  for  all  the  Invo- 
cations. The  asterisk  shows  the  added  note, 
which  is  set  to  the  syllable  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  colon.  It  hapj»ens  that  each  of  the 
sentences  of  Invocation  contains  in  our  English 
version  a  monosyllable  before  the  colon  ;  but  it 
is  not  the  case  in  the  Latin,  therefore  both  Ver- 
aicle  and  Response  differ  from  our  use,  thus — 


{O  Ood  th»  1  w__ .  I  have  merry  upon  \ 
Father,  of  }h«*%en    {       *ml«.  1 


I  Mi  in. 


S: 


etc. 


Pater  d>  ooelti  D*  •  u*. 

In  the  petitions  of  the  Litany,  the  note  marked 
with  an  asterisk  is  approached  by  another  addi- 
tion, for  instead  of 


we  have 


U  -J  J 


m 


with    u*    for  ever. 

The  whole  sentence  of  music  therefore  stands 
thus— 


(Petition  chanted  by       (Response  bv  Choir  and 
Priwt.)  People.) 

We  have  now  shortly  traced  the  gradual 
growth  of  the  plain -song  of  the  whole  of  our 
Litany,  and  it  is  impossible  not  to  admire  the 
simplicity  and  beauty  of  its  construction. 

But  the  early  English  church-musicians  fre- 
quently composed  original  musical  settings  of 
the  whole  litany,  a  considerable  number  of 
which  were  printed  by  Dr.  Jebb  ;  nearly 
all,  however,  are  now  obsolete  except  that  by 
Thomas  Wanless  (organist  of  York  Minster  at 
the  close  of  the  17th  century),  which  is 


sionally  to  be  heard  in  our  northern  cathedrals. 
The  plain-song  was  not  always  entirely  ignored 
by  church-musicians,  but  it  was  sometimes  in- 
cluded in  the  tenor  part  in  such  a  mutilated 
state  as  to  be  hardly  recognisable.  It  is  gene- 
rally admitted  that  the  form  iu  which  Tallis  b 
responses  have  come  down  to  us  is  very  impure, 
if  not  incorrect.  To  such  an  extent  is  this  the 
case  that  in  an  edition  of  the  4  people's  iiart '  of 
Tallis,  published  not  many  yean*  since,  the 
editor  (a  cathedral  organist)  fairly  gave  up  the 
task  of  finding  the  plain-song  of  the  resjKmse, 
4  We  beseech  Thee  to  hear  us,  good  Lord,'  and 
ordered  the  i>eople  to  sing  the  tuneful  super- 
structure— 


I 


We 


■ecch   Thee    to   hear      lift,  good  Lor  I. 


It  certainly  does  apjM?ar  impossible  to  combine 
this  with 


Thee      to     bear     us,   good  Lord. 


But  it  appears  that  f — • — s — »  2 — 
this    ancient    form  * 


existed —   

Chria-to  «*••«••  dl  n.-. 

This,  if  used  by  Tallis,  will  combine  with  his 
harmonies  ;  thus — 


(Plain-song  in  Tenor.) 

Having  now  described  the  Preces,  Versiclea 
and  Responses,  and  Litany,  it  only  remains  to 
say  a  few  words  on  (1)  Aniens,  (2)  Doxology  to 
(ios|te),  (3)  Res|tonscs  to  the  Commandments, 
all  of  which  we  have  mentioned  as  being  re* 
spouses  of  a  less  important  kind. 

(1)  Since  the  Reformation  two  forms  of 
Anien  have  been  chiefly  used  in  our  church, 
the  monotone,  and  the  approach  by  a  semitone, 
generally  harmonised  thus- 

E 


WWi  fit "  ~.  \ 

The  former  of  these  « Amens '  in  early  times 
was  used  when  the  choir  resptmded  to  the  priest  ; 
the  latter,  when  both  priest  and  choir  sang 
together  (as  after  the  Confession,  Lord's  Prayer, 
Creed,  etc.).  Tallis.  however,  ahnti/a  uses  the 
monotonic  form,  varying  the  harmonies  thrice. 
In  more  modern  uses,  however,  the  ancient 
system  has  been  actually  reversed,  and  (as  at 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral)  the  former  is  only  used 
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when  priest  and  choir  join  ;  tho  latter  when 
the  choir  responds.  In  many  cathedrals  no 
guiding  principle  is  adopted  ;  this  is  uudesirable. 

(2)  The  Doxology  to  the  Gospel  is  always 
monotone,  the  monotone  being  in  the  Tenor, 


«5             tr                         -  — 

m 

r— '  c 

There  are,  however,  almost  innumerable  original 
settings  of  these  words  used  throughout  tho 
country. 

(3)  The  Responses  to  the  Commandments  are 
an  expansion  of  the  ancient — 

Kyrie  el<M«on, 

Christe  tleison, 
Kyrie  eleiaou, 

made  to  serve  as  ten  responses  instead  of  being 
used  as  one  responsive  prayer.  The  ancient 
form  actually  apj>ears  in  Marbeck  (1550),  and 
the  so-called  Marbeck's  4  Kyrie '  now  used  is  an 
editorial  manipulation.  Being  thrown  on  their 
own  resources  for  the  music  to  these  ten  re- 
sponses, our  composers  of  the  reformed  church 
always  composed  original  settings,  sometimes 
containing  complete  contrapuntal  devices.  At 
one  period  of  vicious  taste  arrangements  of 
various  sentences  of  music,  sacred  or  secular, 
were  pressed  into  the  service.  The  *  Jommelli 
Kyrie'  is  a  good — or  rather,  a  bad — example. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  adapted  by  Attwood 
from  a  chaconne  by  Jommelli,  which  had  already 
been  much  used  on  the  stage  as  a  soft  and  slow 
accompaniment  of  weird  and  ghostly  scenes. 
The  adaptation  of  4Oj»en  the  heavens'  from 
4  Elijah  '  is  still  very  popular,  aud  may  be  con- 
sidered a  favourable  s]>ecimen  of  an  unfavourable 
class.  [Both  these  have  happily  passed  out 
of  general  use  at  present,  1907.] 

The  re-introduction  of  choral  celebrations  of 
Holy  Communion  has  necessitated  the  use  of 
various  inflexions,  versicles,  and  responses,  of 
which  the  music  or  method  of  chanting  has, 
almost  without  exception,  been  obtained  from 
pre- Reformation  sources.  J.  s. 

RESPONSORIAL  PSALMODY  is  the  earliest 
form  in  which  psalms  have  been  sung  in  the 
Christian  Church.  It  is  a  development  from 
inflected  monotone  (see  Inflexion).  In  the 
earliest  Christian  days  the  recitation  of  the 
psalms  was  carried  out  by  a  single  soloist,  who 
monotoned  the  greater  part  of  the  psalm,  but 
inserted  various  cadences  or  inflexions  at  certain 
points  of  distinction  in  the  verse.  This  was  very 
probably  but  thecarryingon  of  what  had  long  been 
current  in  the  Synagogue.  (See  Plain-sono, 
Svnaoooue  Music.)  It  was  very  advisable  not 
to  leave  the  whole  of  the  performance  of  the  psalm 
to  the  soloist ;  and  it  became  customary  for  the 
congregation  to  interject  some  small  response 


at  the  close  of  each  verse.  Such  a  resj^onse 
was  known  amoug  the  Greeks  as  an  acrostic 
(&KpocTtxioy  or  &KpoTt\ti>Tiov),  aud  the  technical 
won!  in  Latiu  for  this  performance  by  the 
congregation  was  litspontiere.  ;  hence  this  form 
of  psalmody  was  called  4  Resjionsorial  Psalmody.' 
The  refrain  was  originally  very  brief, — an  Amen 
or  an  Alleluia,  a  short  text  like  the  4  For  his 
mercy  eudureth  for  ever'  of  Psalm  exxxvi.  or 
some  pregnant  sentence  drawn  from  the  Psalm 
which  was  being  sung.  In  the  earliest  days 
the  soloist's  text  was  very  little  removed  from 
monotone,  but  already  by  the  time  of  St. 
Augustine  it  had  become  more  elaborate,  and 
the  ancient  simplicity  was  looked  upon  as  an 
archaism.  The  result  was  a  ]>erlbrmance  some- 
what resembling  the  familiar  Litany.  The 
psalmody  remained  such  a  short  time  in  this 
comparatively  simple  stage  that  very  few  actual 
monuments  of  it  have  survived.  The  Respon- 
sorial  Psalmody  that  exists  is  of  the  elaborate 
sort.  Partly  as  a  result  of  the  growing  artistic 
feeling,  partly  also  in  consequence  of  the 
existence  of  trained  singers  in  the  great  Song 
School  at  Rome,  the  music,  alike  of  the  soloist 
who  sang  the  verses  of  the  psalm  and  of  the 
choir  who  rescinded,  was  elaborated  to  a  very 
high  pitch.  Then,  since  it  was  imjK>ssible  to 
sing  the  whole  ]>salm  to  a  highly  ornate  chant 
habitually,  certain  verses  were  selected  from 
the  jisalm  for  this  elaborate  treatment ;  and 
there  grew  up,  therefore,  the  musical  form  called 
the  Respond,  which  consisted  in  its  simplest 
shape  of  a  choral  melody  (called  the  Respond 
proper),  alternating  with  one  or  more  Verses 
sung  by  the  soloist.  This  form  is  found  both 
in  the  music  of  the  Mass  and  in  that  of  Divine 
Service,  and  mainly  as  an  interlude  between  the 
reading  of  lessons.  In  the  former  it  is  called  for 
distinction's  sake  Jlesponstrrium  Graduate  or  the 
Gradual.  In  the  latter  case  it  is  simply  called 
Iksponsorium  ;  for  the  lesser  Oflices,  w  hich  were 
sung  without  musical  elaboration,  there  came  to 
be  a  few  simple  forms  of  Responsorial  music, 
modelled  on  the  elaborate  rcsjtonds  of  Mattins 
but  differing  from  them  in  being  simpler  in 
texture.  This  brief  form  was  then  called  L'e- 
sponmrium  brecc  as  distinct  from  the  Jiesjwi- 
sorium  pro/ ixum. 

The  highest  development  of  elaboration  was 
reached  in  the  Gradual ;  but  even  there,  in 
spite  of  all  the  embroidery,  the  primitive 
monotone  around  which  everything  else  centres 
is  still  traceable  ;  and  careful  analysis  will 
show  that  with  all  its  elaboration  the  chant  is 
still  an  inflected  monotone.  This  statement  can 
mast  easily  be  proved  by  the  study  of  a  single 
group  of  Graduals  which  are  ordinarily  ascribed 
to  the  second  mode,  and  are  decorated  with 
similar  melodic  themes. 

The  music  falls  into  eight  divisions,  each  of 
which  consists  of  (a)  an  intonation,  (b)  the  reci- 
tation in  inflected  monotone,  (<•)  the  cadence  or 

/ 
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pncuma  or  nuluina.  There  are  in  all  fifteen 
different  texts  Bet  to  this  scheme  of  music  ;  the 
Justus  ut  palma  is  given  here  as  being  the  best 
representative  of  the  group  ;  but  in  two  of  the 
divisions  another  text  is  given  as  well,  in  order 
to  reveal  the  structure  the  more  clearly. 


Gloria  patri  as  well,  in  the  early  shape  in  which 
it  consisted  of  one  phrase,  not  two.  Further,  it 
became  customary  in  France  to  repeat  after  the 
Verse  not  the  whole  of  the  respond  but  only  a 
part  of  it ;  and  this  custom  spread  till  it  was 
universal. 
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(Cp.  IV.)         Par  .  .  .   

The  same  plan  holds  good  with  the  responds 
of  the  Office  which  are  found  for  the  most  part 
in  the  service  of  Mattins.  It  is  visible  more 
plainly  in  the  verses  of  the  reajHrnds  than  in 
the  responds  themselves.  Those  of  the  Office 
use  a  set  of  invariable  psalm -melodies,  one 
belonging  to  each  mode  ;  in  these  the  monotone 
is  very  clear,  and  yet  there  is  much  elaboration 
in  the  cadences,  and  the  forms  are  so  plastio 
that  they  can  by  certain  well-defined  rules  1k> 
readily  adapted  to  the  various  texts  of  the 
verses.  (See  Psalmody.)  The  Graduals  in  the 
mass  do  not  utilise  these  common  forms  for 
their  Verses  ;  each  Verse  is  peculiar  to  the 
Gradual ;  but  even  so  there  is  much  similarity 
observable  amongst  them  both  in  general  strue- 


The  following  respond,  then,  which  belongs 
to  Mattins  of  the  First  Sunday  in  Advent  and 
stands  at  the  head  of  the  series,  may  be  taken 
as  representing  this  form  of  composition  in  an 
unusually  full  shape. 

Three  boys  sing  the  Respond — 
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•tall 


If 
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ptional 


even 


ture  and  m 

the  responds  of  the  Office  have  their  Verses  set 
to  a  special  melody  and  not  to  the  common  one. 

As  regards  liturgical  (as  distinct  from  musi- 
cal) structure  the  respond  of  the  Office  is  like 
the  gradual  -  respond  of  the  Mass,  but  not 
identical.  In  neither  case  is  it  common  now 
to  find  more  than  one  Verse,  but  the  resj>ond 
in  the  Office  is  often  accompanied  by  the 
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no   -   bu  ■■   tan  Ip  h, 


id!  D»  tu  •  ru» 


In  po-  pa  •  to 


I«  -  r*  -  cl. 

A  boy  sings  the  first  Verse  to  the  ]«alm  melody 

of  the  Seventh  mode  (see  Psalmody)— 

Quique  terrigenae  et  fllii  houiinnin,  simul  in  unmn  dives 
et  pauper  (Ps.  xlix.  2} 

The  choir  repeats  the  Res{>ond  from  Ite  onwards. 

A  second  boy  sings  a  second  Verse  as  before — 

Qui  regis  Israel  in  tend «,  qui  deducis  velut  ovem  Jtweph 
(Pb.  Ixxx.  \\ 

The  choir  repeats  the  Respond  from  Xuncia. 
A  third  boy  sings  a  third  Verse — 

potentiaiu  tuam,  et  veni  ut  salvos  facias 


The  K  is  repeated  from  Qui  regnal  arm.  The 
three  boys  sing  the  Gloria  palri  (down  to  Sancto 
only)  to  the  same  psalm  melody,  and  the  choir 
repeats  the  closing  section  of  the  Res]>ond — In 
populo  Israel.  W.  H.  F. 

RESPONSORIUM.  See  Respond,  and  Rk- 
sponsorial  Psalmody. 

REST  (Fr.  Silence,  Pause  ;  Ger.  Pause  ;  Ital. 
Pausa).  The  sign  of  silence  in  music,  the 
duration  of  the  silence  depending  u]»on  the 
form  of  the  character  employed  to  denote  it. 
The  employment  of  the  rest  dates  from  the 
invention  of  'measured  music,'  that  is,  music 
composed  of  notes  of  definite  and  projKjrtionate 
values.  [See  Music  a  Mexsurata  ;  Notation.] 
In  earlier  times  the  cantus  was  sung  without 
pauses,  or  with  only  such  slight  breaks  as  were 
necessary  for  the  due  separation  of  the  sentences 
of  the  text,  but  so  soon  as  the  relative  duration 
of  the  notes  was  established,  the  employment 
of  rests  of  like  proportionate  values  became  a 
necessity.  Franchinus  Gafurius,  in  his  Practica 
Musicae  (1 496),  says  that  the  Rest '  was  invented 
to  give  a  necessary  relief  to  the  voice,  and  a 
sweetness  to  the  melody  ;  for  as  a  preacher  of 
the  divine  word,  or  an  orator  in  his  discourse, 
finds  it  necessary  oftentimes  to  relieve  his 
auditors  by  the  recital  of  some  pleasantry, 
thereby  to  make  them  more  favourable  and 
attentive,  so  a  singer,  intermixing  certain  pauses 
with  his  notes,  engages  the  attention  of  his 
to  the  remaining  parts  of  his  song.' 
(a)  (6)  (c) 


(Hawkins,  Hist,  of  Music,  chap.  63.)  Accord- 
ingly we  find  rests  eorresjioiidiiig  in  value  to 
each  of  the  notes  then  in  use,  as  shown  in  the 
following  table. 


Maxima. 


Brrvi».  HemlhreTla. 


llaxima.  Lung*  pertrcta.    Lotiga  Imperfecta.    Pausa.  Semipaua 


Minima. 


Bern  i  mini  ma. 


T 


t 


Semifuaa. 


Ruspirlum.    Semlanapirlum.     Paiua  Fumb.     Pauaa  Semifuaar. 

Of  these  rests,  two,  the  semipausa  and  suspi- 
rium,  have  remained  in  use  until  the  present 
day,  and  appear,  slightly  increased  in  size  but 
of  unchanged  value,  as  the  semibreve  and  minim 
rests.  Two  of  the  longer  rests  are  also  occasion- 
ally used  in  modern  music,  the  pausa,  or  breve 
rest,  to  express  a  silence  of  two  bars'  duration,  and 
the  longa  imperfecta  a  silence  of  four.  These  rests 
are  called  in  French  batons,  and  are  spoken  of 
as  'baton  a  deux  mesures,'  'a  quatre  mesures.' 

The  rests  employed  in  modern  music,  with 
their  names  and  values  in  corresponding  notes, 
are  shown  in  the  table  below. 

By  a  license  the  semibreve  rest  is  used  to 
express  a  silence  of  a  full  bar  in  any  rhythm 
(hence  the  German  name  Taktpiuse)  ;  its  value 
is  therefore  not  invariable,  as  is  the  case  with 
all  the  other  rests,  for  it  may  bo  shorter  than 
its  corrcsjioiiding  note,  as  when  used  to  express 
a  bar  of  2-4  or  6-8  time,  or  longer,  as  when  it 
occurs  in  3-2  time.  To  express  a  rest  of  longer 
duration  than  one  bar,  either  the  bdions  of  two 
or  four  bars  are  employed  (Ex.  a),  or,  more 
commonly,  a  thick  horizontal  line  is  drawn  in 
the  stave,  and  the  number  of  bars  which  have  to 
be  counted  in  silence  is  written  above  it  (Ex.  b). 
(a)  (b)  io 


9 


Like  the  notes,  the  value  of  a  rest  can  be 
increased  by  the  addition  of  a  dot,  and  to  the 
same  extent,  thus  ■-■  •  is  equal  to  -"T,  I"  •  to  I*  T, 
and  so  on. 

In  the  earlier  forms  of  the  ancient  'measured 
music '  rests  were  used  as  a  part  of  the  time- 
signature,  and  placed  immediately  after  the  clef. 
In  this  position  they  did  not  denote  silence, 
but  merely  indicated  the  description  of  Mood 
to  be  counted.  [See  Notation,  Mood,  Time, 
Sionature.] 
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Pauae. 


<•)  Daoil 
jet  Boapir. 
<<f)  Dcml-aouplr. 
1*1   Qaart^dc  aouplr. 
if)  Deml-quart-d*  anupir. 


GCKMa*. 

(a)  Taktpauac. 

(b)  Halbe  Pauae. 
(e|  VUrtelpaua*. 
nil  Achtelpauae. 
cl  BecbiMbntelpauaa. 

)  Z»«luo<ldn»tM<g»lhellp>iOM. 
HiaKbailKathailpauiie. 


(*> 
(«> 
Ml 


Italia*. 
Pausa  delta  Semlbreva. 
Panaa  dalla  Minima. 
Paum  delta  Heuiiminlma.  or 
Pauaa  del  la  Croma.  or 
Pauaa  delta  " 


Quarto. 
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RESULTANT  TONES  (Fr.  Sons  rtsuttuna;  I 
Ger.  Combinittionstim>  )  are  produced  when  any 
two  loud  and  .sustained  musical  Hounds  are  heard 
at  the  same  time.  There  are  two  kinds  of 
resultant  tones,  the  Differential  and  the  Sum- 
mational. The  4  Differential  tone  '  is  so  called 
because  its  number  of  vibrations  is  equal  to  the 
ditference  between  those  of  thegeneratingsounds. 
The  '  Summational  tone  '  is  so  called  because  its 
number  of  vibrations  is  e<|iial  to  the  sum  of 
those  of  the  generating  sounds.  The  following 
diagram  shows  the  pitches  of  the  differential 
tones  of  the  principal  consonant  intervals  when 
in  perfect  tune. 
Generators.  i 

Differentials.    1         W  i  ** 

If  the  interval  be  wider  than  an  octave,  as  in 
the  last  two  examples,  the  differential  is  inter- 
mediate between  the  sounds  which  produce  it. 
These  tones  can  be  easily  heard  on  the  ordinary 
harmonium,  and  also  on  the  organ.  They  are 
not  so  distinct  on  the  piano,  because  the  sounds 
of  this  instrument  are  not  sustained.  By 
practice,  however,  the  resultant  tones  can  be 
distinguished  on  the  piano  also. 

Dissonant  as  well  as  consonant  intervals  pro- 
duce resultant  tones.  Taking  the  minor  Seventh 
in  its  three  possible  forms  the  differentials  are 
as  follows : — 


The  first  form  of  minor  Seventh  is  obtained  by 
tuning  two  Fifths  upwards  (C-G-D)and  then  a 
major  Third  downwards(  I)  IB?):  itsdifferential 
tone  is  #A?,  an  exact  major  Third  below  C. 
The  second  form  is  got  by  two  exact  Fourths 
upwards(C  F-B?):  the  differential  is  then  \Ab, 
which  is  flatter  than  the  previous  /Ab  by  the 
interval  35  :  36.  The  third  form  is  the  so-called 
Harmonic  Seventh  on  C,  whose  differential  is  G, 
an  exact  Fourth  l>elow  C.  The  marks  V  I,  here 
used  to  distinguish  notes  which  are  confused 
in  the  ordinary  notation,  will  be  found  fully 
explained  under  TEMPERAMENT.  We  may 
briefly  remark  that  the  acute  sign  #  refers  to 
notes  in  an  ascending  series  of  Fifths,  the  grave 
sign  |  to  those  in  a  descending  series  of  Fifths. 

Hitherto  we  have  8|>oken  only  of  the  differ- 
ential tones  which  are  produced  by  the  funda- 
mentals or  prime  partial  tones  of  musical  sounds. 
[See  Partial  TONES.]  But  a  differential  may 
also  arise  from  the  combination  of  any  upper 
partial  of  one  scund  with  any  partial  of  the 


other  sound  ;  or  from  the  combination  of  a 
differential  with  a  |«rtial,  or  with  another 
differential.  Thus  the  major  Third  C-E  may 
have  the  following  differential  tones  :— 


it  . 


All  these  tones  are  heard  simultaneously ;  but 
for  convenience  the  differentials  of  the  first, 
second,  third,  and  fourth  orders  are  written 
in  notes  of  different  length.  We  see,  then, 
that  the  number  of  jwssible  resultant  tones  is 
very  great  ;  but  only  those  which  arise  from 
the  primes  of  musical  sounds  are  sufficiently 
strong  to  lie  of  practical  importance. 

In  enabling  the  ear  to  distinguish  between 
consonant  and  dissonant  intervals,  the  differ- 
ential tones  are  only  less  important  than  the 
upjier  jwrtials.  Thus  if  the  chord  (IE  C  be 
accurately  tuned  as  3:5:8,  the  differential  of 
G-C  coincides  with  E,  and  that  of  E  C  with  G. 
But  if  the  intervals  be  temjiered  the  differentials 
are  thrown  out  of  tune,  and  give  rise  to  Wats. 
These  beats  are  very  loud  and  harsh  on  the 
ordinary  harmonium,  tuned  in  equal  tempera- 
ment Again,  in  the  close  triad  C  E-G  the 
differentials  of  C-E  and  of  E-G  coincide  and 
give  no  beats  if  the  intervals  l>e  in  perfect  tune. 
On  a  tempered  instrument  the  result  is  very 
different.  If  we  take  C  to  have  264  vibrations, 
the  teni|>ered  E  has  about  332 A.  and  the 
teni|iered  G  about  395^  vibrations.  The  differ- 
ential of  C  E  is  then  68£,  and  that  of  E-G  63. 
These  two  tones  beat  5i  times  each  second,  and 
thus  render  the  chord  to  some  extent  dissonant. 

In  the  minor  triad,  even  when  in  just  intona- 
tion, several  of  the  resultant  tones  do  not  fit  in 
with  the  notes  of  the  chord,  although  they  may 


be  too  far  apart  to  beat.  In  the  major  triad,  on 
the  contrary,  the  resultant  tones  form  octaves 
with  the  notes  of  the  chord.  To  this  difference 
Hclmholtz  attributes  the  less  perfect  consonance 
of  the  minor  triad,  and  its  obscured  though  not 
inharmonious  effect. 

The  origin  of  the  differential  tones  has  been 
the  subject  of  much  discussion.  Thomas  Young 
held  that  when  beats  became  too  rapid  to  be 
distinguished  by  the  ear,  they  passed  into  the 
resultant  tone.  This  view  prevailed  until  the- 
publication  in  1856  of  Helmholtz's  investiga- 
tions, in  which  many  objections  to  Young's 
theory  were  brought  forward.  To  explain 
what  these  objections  are,  it  would  be  necessary 
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to  treat  at  some  length  of  the  nature  of  beats, 
and  the  reader  is  therefore  referred  to  the  article 
Beats,  for  thia  aide  of  the  question.  The  later 
mathematical  theory  given  by  Helmholtz  is  too 
abstruse  to  admit  of  popular  exjosition. 

It  was  also  part  of  Young's  theory  that  the 
differential  tone  was  produced  in  the  ear  alone, 
and  not  in  the  external  air.  But  Helmholtz 
found  that  stretched  membranes  and  resonators 
responded  very  clearly  to  differentials  produced 
by  the  siren  or  the  harmonium.  This  he  con- 
siders to  prove  the  existence  of  vibrations  in  the 
external  air  corresjKmding  to  the  differential 
tones.  But  when  the  two  generating  tones  were 
produced  by  sepirate  instruments,  the  differ- 
ential, though  powerfully  audible,  hardly  set 
the  resonator  in  vibration  at  all.  Hence 
Helmholtz  concludes  that  the  differential  tone 
is  for  the  most  j»art  generated  in  the  ear  itself. 
He  further  points  out  that  certain  features  in 
the  construction  of  the  ear  easily  jiermit  the 
action  of  the  law  which  he  has  stated.  The 
unsymmetrioal  form  of  the  drum-skiu  of  the  ear, 
and  the  loose  attachment  of  the  ossicles  are,  he 
thinks,  peculiarly  favourable  to  the  production 
of  resultant  tones.  [A  practical  use  of  re- 
sultant tones  is  shown  in  the  article  Okoan, 
vol.  iii.  p.  552a.] 

As  a  consequence  of  his  theory,  Helmholtz 
dednced  a  different  series  of  resultant  tones, 
which  he  calls  mmmatumnl  tones,  because  their 
number  of  vibrations  is  the  sum  of  those  of  the 
generators.  The  existence  of  the  summational 
tones  which  Helmholtz  believed  he  verified 
experimentally,  has  recently  been  called  in 
qtmtkra  by  Dr.  Preyer.  He  points  out  that 
in  some  intervals,  as,  for  instance,  1:2,  1:3, 
1  :  5,  there  will  be  a  partial  tone  present  of 
the  same  pitch  as  the  presumed  summational 
tone,  and  these  cases  therefore  prove  nothing. 
Again,  if*  we  take  2  :  3,  the  note  5  is  not 
necessarily  a  summational  tone,  but  may  be  the 
•litferential  of  4  and  9,  which  are  the  2nd  partial 
of  2  and  the  3rd  of  3  respectively.  Dr.  Preyer 
was  unable  to  find  any  trace  of  the  summational 
tones  when  care  had  been  taken  to  exclude  the 
upper  partial*.  But  to  do  this  he  could  only 
iwe  sounds  of  tuning-forks  gently  bowed,  which 
were  far  too  weak  to  produce  any  resultant  tones 
in  the  air.  The  question,  however,  is  one  of 
theoretic  interest  merely. 

Not  only  the  origin,  but  also  the  discovery 
of  differential  tones  has  been  disputed.  The 
earlieat  publication  of  the  discovery  was  made 
by  a  German  organist  named  Sorge  in  1745. 
Then  came  Romieu,  a  French  savant,  in  1751. 
Lastly,  the  great  Italian  violinist.  Tartini,  made 
the  phenomenon  the  basis  of  his  treatise  on 
Harmony  in  1 754.  But  Tartini  explicitly  claims 
priority  in  these  words:— 'In  the  year  1714, 
▼hen  about  twenty  two  years  of  age,  he  dis- 
covered this  phenomenon  by  chance  on  the 
violin  at  Ancona,  where  many  witnesses  who 


remember  the  fact  are  still  living.  He  com- 
municated it  at  once,  without  reserve,  to  pro- 
fessors of  the  violin.  He  made  it  the  funda- 
mental rule  of  perfect  tuning  for  the  pupils  in 
his  school  at  Padua,  which  was  commenced  in 
1728  and  which  still  exists  ;  and  thus  the  phe- 
nomcuou  became  known  throughout  Europe.'1 

Tartini  in  some  cases  mistook  the  pitch  of  the 
differential  tone  ;  but  there  does  not  appear  to 
be  any  reason  for  taking  from  him  the  credit  of 
the  discover}'  which  has  so  long  been  associated 
with  his  name.  J.  L. 

RESZKE,  DE,  Edoi  ard,  born  at  Warsaw, 
Dec.  23,  1855,  was  taught  singing  by  his 
brother  Jean,  Ciaffei,  Stcller,  and  Coletti,  and 
made  his  debut  April  22,  1876,  as  the  King  in 
1  Aula,'  on  its  production  at  the  Italiens,  Paris. 
He  sang  there  with  success  for  two  seasons,  and 
afterwards  went  to  Italy,  where,  in  1880,  at 
Turin,  he  made  a  success  in  two  new  parts— the 
King  in  Catalani's  4  Elda,'  Jan.  31.  and  Charles 
V.  in  Marehettis  4  Don  (  'iovanni  d 'Austria,,' 
March  11,  and  ap|>eared  at  Milan  on  the  produc- 
tion of  Ponchielli's  '  Figliuol  Prodigo,'  Dec.  26. 
From  1880  to  1884,  he  was  engaged  with  the 
Royal  Italian  0|»era,  until  its  collate.  He  made 
his  debut  on  April  13,  1880,  as  Indra  ('  Roi  de 
Lahore  '),  but  his  success  as  a  foremost  lyrio 
artist  was  established  by  his  admirable  perform* 
ances  of  St.  Bris,  the  Count  in  4  Sonnambula,' 
Basilio,  and  later  as  Walter  (4  Tell '),  Peter  the 
Great,  Prince  Cudal  (4  Demonio '),  June  21, 

1881  ;  Senon  (Leuepveu's  'Yelleda'),  July  4, 

1882  ;  Almaviva  ;  Mephistopheles  ;  Alvise,  on 
production  of  4  La  Cioconda,'  May  31,  1883  ; 
Hagen,  on  production  of  Beyer's  'Sigurd,'  July 
15,  1884,  etc.  In  1883-84  he  reappeared  in 
Paris  at  the  Italian  Ojiera  (Theatre  des  Nations), 
with  great  success,  in  4  Simone  Boccanegra' ;  in 
Massenet  8  4  Herodiade,'  on  its  production  in 
Paris ;  in  Dubois' '  Aben  Hamet,'  Dec.  16,  1884, 
and  in  other  operas.  He  was  engaged  at  the 
French  Opera,  where  he  first  appeared  April  13, 
1885,  as  Mephistopheles,  a  part  he  sang  sub- 
sequently in  the  500th  ]>erformance  of  4  Faust.' 
He  appeared  as  I,eporello  in  the  centenary  per- 
formance of  '  Don  Juan.'  Nov.  4,  1887,  and  has 
sung  in  4  Le  Cid  '  and  4  Patrie.'  He  played  at 
the  Italian  Oj>era  at  Drury  Lane  in  1887  the 
part  of  Ramfis  in  4  Aida,'  and  sang  during  the 
season  as  Basilio,  St.  Bris,  Mephistopheles.  and 
Henry  the  Fowler  ('  Lohengrin  ').  From  1^88 
to  1900  he  sang  every  season  (except  1 899),  and 
added  to  his  repertory  the  parts  of  Almaviva, 
Marcel,  the  Mefistofele  of  Boito,  and  the  Wag- 
nerian parts  of  Hans  Sachs.  King  Mark,  Hun- 
ding,  and  Hagen.  From  1890,  for  many  seasons, 
he  sang  in  America  with  his  brother,  with  the 
greatest  success.  He  sang  at  the  Mozart  (con- 
cert) Festival  at  the  Nouveau  Theatre  in  Paris 
in  the  spring  of  1906.  under  the  direction  of 
M.  Reyualdo  Hahn.  In  Feb.  1 907  he  advertised 

'  D*  PHncipil  dtlT  Armonia,  Ma**  17*7.  p  34. 
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his  intention  of  opening  a  school  of  singing 
in  London,  and  appeared  there  on  Juno  13. 

His  brother,  Jean  (more  correctly  Jan  Meo- 
zihlaw)  born  at  Warsaw,  Jan.  14,  1850,1  was 
the  eldest  son  of  thecoutroller  of  the  government 
railways,  was  taught  singing  by  his  mother,  a 
distinguished  amateur,  and  at  the  age  of  twelve 
sang  solos  in  the  Cathedral  there.    He  was 
taught  later  by  Ciaifei,  Cotogni,  and  Sbriglia. 
Under  the  name  '  De  Reschi '  he  made  his  debut 
at  Venice  as  Alfonso  ('  Favorita  ')  in  Jan.  1874, 
according  to  an  eye-witness  with  success.8  He 
made  his  debut  at  Dniry  I^ane  on  April  1 1  of 
the  same  year,  and  in  the  same  part,  and  played 
there  two  seasons  as  Don  Giovanni,  Alma  viva, 
De  Nevers,  and  Valentine.    A  coutemjK>rary  3 
spoke  of  him  as  one  of  whom  tho  highest  ex- 
pectations might  be  entertained,  having  a  voice 
of  delicious  quality ;  he  phrased  artistically  and 
possessed  sensibility,  but  lacked  experience  such 
as  would  enable  him  to  turn  his  vocal  gifts  to 
greater  account  and  to  become  an  effective  actor. 
It  is  interesting  to  find  that  the  quality  of  tho 
organ  was  even  then  considered  to  be  more  of  the 
robust  tenor  timbre  than  a  baritone.    Under  his 
own  name  he  made  his  debut  at  the  Italieus  as 
Fra  Melitone(4  Forzadel  Destino '),  Oct.  31,1876, 
with  some  success,  and  as  Severo  (Donizetti's 
•  Poliuto ')  Dec.  5,  Figaro  ('  Barbiere  )  Dec.  19. 
He  made  his  tenor  d£but  as  '  Robert '  at  Madrid 
in  1879  with  great  success,  and  was  engaged  at 
the  Theatre  des  Nations  in  1884.    He  played 
there  the  part  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  on  the 
production  of 4  Herodiade  '  so  much  to  the  satis- 
faction of  Massenet,  that  he  procured  him  an 
engagement  at  the  Academic  to  create  the  title- 
part  of  '  Le  Cid,'  in  which  he  made  his  <i»but 
on  its  production,  Nov.  30,  1885.    He  was 
engaged  there  for  four  years,  and  sang  the  usual 
tenor  parts,  notably  Don  Ottavio  (*  Don  Juan  ' 
centenary)  and  Romeo  (in  1888,  on  the  produc- 
tion of  Gounod's  opera  at  the  Grand  Opera). 
On  June  13,  1887,  he  reappeared  at  Drury  Lane 
as  Radames,  and  sang  as  Lohengrin,  Faust,  and 
Raoul.    He  worthily  fulfilled  his  early  promise 
by  the  marked  improvement  both  in  his  singing 
and  acting,  and  by  his  ease  and  gentlemanly 
bearing,  the  improvements  being  almost  entirely 
due  to  his  own  hard  work  and  exertions.  On 
June  4,  1888,  as  Vaseo  de  Gama,  he  made  his 
first  appearance  at  Covent  Garden,  and  from  that 
season  dates  the  revival  of  opera  as  a  fashionable 
amusement  in  London.    Till  1900  inclusive,  he 
sang  nearly  every  year  here,  his  parts  including 
John  of  Leyden,  the  Duke  in  '  Un  Hallo, '  Don 
Jose\  Phoebus  in  Goring  Thomas's  4  Esmeralda,' 
Lancelot  in  Bemberg's  '  Elaine,'  Werther  (in 
Massenet's  opera).  In  the  great  parts  of  Wagner, 
such  as  Walther,  Tristan,  and  Siegfried,  he  was 
unrivalled,  throwing  new  light  upon  the  music 
by  his  wonderful  power  of  interpreting  the 

<  B*e  Truth.  July  IB,  1807. 
»  Lett**  of  Mr.  MlrWI  W|1IUn>«  In  MuMietU  World.  J»n.  31. 1874. 
•  AO*nm*m,  18.  and  July  33.  1874. 


dramatic  side,  without  losing  sight  of  vocal 
purity.  He  sang  for  several  seasons  in  America 
with  his  brother,  and  at  Warsaw  and  St.  Peters- 
burg. On  Doc.  1 1 ,  1 890,  he  assisted  gratuitously 
in  the  performance  of  4  Carmen  '  at  the  Opera- 
Comique  in  Paris,  where  Mme.  Galli-Marie  re- 
appeared in  her  origiual  part,  and  Melba  and 
Lassalle  were  in  the  cast.  He  reappeared  at  in- 
tervals at  the  Paris  Opera, singing  in  'Siegfried' 
and  4  Pagliacci '  on  the  Paris  production  of  those 
operas.  He  was  announced  in  Reyer's  4  Sigurd  1 
in  1904,  but  was  unable  to  appear  through  ill- 
ness. He  is  living  in  Paris,  and  devotes  himself 
to  teaching. 

Their  sister,  Josephine,  educated  at  the  Con- 
servatorium  of  St.  Petersburg,  attracted  the  notice 
of  M.  Halanzier  at  Venice,  and  was  engaged  by 
him  at  the  Academic,  where  she  made  her  debut 
as  Ophelia,  June  21, 1875.  She  sang  there  with 
success  for  some  time,  where  she  was  the  original 
Sita  (4  Roi  de  Lahoro '),  April  27,  1877.  Later 
she  was  very  successful  at  Madrid,  Lisbon,  etc.  ; 
sang  at  Covent  Garden  as  Aida,  April  18,  1881, 
and  again  in  Paris  at  tho  Th.  des  Nations  as 
Salome  ('Herodiade'),  March  13,  1884.  She 
retired  from  public  on  her  marriage  with  M. 
Leopold  de  Krononburg  of  Warsaw  ;  she  died 
there  Feb.  22,  1891.  A.  c. 

RETARDATION  is  a  word  used  by  some 
theorists  to  distinguish  a  small  group  of  discords 
which  are  similar  in  nature  to  suspensions,  but 
resolve  upwards,  as  in  Ex.  1. 

Ex.  L  Ex.  2. 
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The  ground  for  making  this  sub-class  is  that 
it  appears  inaccurate  to  describe  as  suspensions 
notes  which  are  delayed  or  retarded  in  ascending. 
A  comparison  of  Ex.  2,  which  would  be  distin- 
guished as  a  suspension,  with  Ex.  1,  will  show 
the  identity  of  principle  which  underlies  the  two 
discords  ;  while  the  fact  of  their  ascending  or 
descending  is  clearly  not  an  attribute  but  an  ac- 
cident. So  in  this  case  there  is  no  other  osten- 
sible reason  for  breaking  up  a  well-defined  class 
but  the  fact  that  the  common  designation  in  use 
is  supposed,  perhaps  erroneously,  to  be  insufficient 
to  denote  all  that  ought  to  come  under  it.  On  the 
other  hand  it  requires  to  be  noted  that  as  all  dis- 
cords of  this  class  are  discords  of  retardation,  and 
as  those  which  rise  are  very  much  less  common 
than  those  whirh  descend  in  resolution,  the 
name  which  might  describe  the  whole  class  is 
reserved  for  the  smallest  and  least  conspicuous 
group  in  that  class.  c.  H.  H.  P. 

REUTTER,  Gkoro,  bom  1656  at  Vienna. 
iKJcame  in  1686  organist  of  St.  Stephen's,  and 
in  1 700  Hof-  and  Kammer-organist.  He  also 
played  the  theorbo  in  the  Hofcapelle  from 
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1697  to  1703.  In  1712,  he  succeeded  Fux  as 
Capellmeister  to  the  Gnadenbild  in  St.  Stephen's, 
and  in  1715  became  Capellrneister  of  the  cathe- 
dral itself.  He  died  August  29,  1738.  His 
church  music  (see  list  in  the  Quellcn- Lexikon), 
was  sound,  without  being  remarkable.  On 
Jan.  8,  1695,  he  was  knighted  in  Rome  by 
Count  Francesco  Sforza,  on  whose  family  Pope 
Paul  III.  had  bestowed  the  privilege  of  confer- 
ring that  honour  in  1539.    His  son, 

Georg  Karl   (generally  known   by  his 
first  name  only),  according  to  the  cathedral 
register,  was  born  in  Vienna,  April  6,  1708, 
became  Court-composer  in  1731,  and  succeeded 
his  father  in  1738  as  Capellmeister  of  the 
cathedral.    In  1746  he  was  appointed  second 
Court-capellmeister,  his  duty  being  to  conduct 
the  music  of  the  Emperor's  church,  chamber, 
and  dinner-table.    On  Predieri's  retirement  in 
1751  Reutter  exercised  the  functions  of  chief 
Court-capellmeister,  but  did  not  receive  the 
title  till  the  death  of  the  former  in  1769.  As 
an  economical  measure  he  was  allowed  the  sum 
of  20,000  gulden  (£2000)  to  maintain  the 
court-capelle  (the  whole  body  of  musicians, 
vocal  and  instrumental),  and  he  enjoys  the 
melancholy  distinction  of  having  reduced  the 
establishment   to    the   lowest   possible  ebb. 
Reutter  composed  for  the  court  numerous  operas, 
cantatas  d 'occasion,  and  Italian  oratorios  for 
Lent ;  also  a  requiem,  and  smaller  dramatic 
and  sacred  works.    His  grand  masses  are  showy, 
with  rapid  and  noisy  instrumentation,  so  much 
so  that  'rushiiig(rausehende) violins  d  la  Reutter' 
became  a  proverb.     Burney  heard  one  of  them 
during  his  visit  to  Vienna  in  1772,  and  says 
'it  was  dull,  dry  stuff;  great  noise  and  little 
meaning  characterised  the  whole  performance 1 
(Present  Stoic  of  Music  in  Germany,  i.  361). 
In  1731  Reutter  married  Thereae  Holzhauser, 
a  court  singer  of  merit,  who  died  in  1782.  His 
own  death  took  place  March  12,  1772.    He  was 
much  favoured  at  court  owing  to  his  great  tact ; 
and  Maria  Theresa  ennobled  him  in  1740  as 
'  Edler  von  Reutter.'    His  name  is  inseparably 
associated  with  that  of  Haydn,  whom  he  heard 
aing  as  a  boy  in  the  little  town  of  Hainburg, 
and  engaged  for  the  choir  of  St.  Stephen's, 
where  he  sang  from  1740  to  1748.    His  treat- 
ment of  the  poor  chorister,  and  his  heartless 
behaviour  when  the  boy's  fine  voice  had  broken, 
are  mentioned  under  Haydn,  vol.  ii.  pp.  349- 
350.   8ee  Stollbrock's  biography  in  the  Vier- 
Uljahrmhri/t,  8,  p.  165  ff.,  also  the  Qucllen- 
Lerikon,  where  a  list  of  his  compositions  will 
be  found.  c.  v.  P. 

RfeVE,  LE.  Lyric  drama  in  four  acts, 
text  by  Louis  Gallet  after  Zola,  music  by  Alfred 
Bruneau.  Produced  at  the  Opera -Comique, 
Paris,  June  18,  1891,  and  at  Covent  Garden, 
Oct  29,  1891. 

REVEILLE.  See  Military  Sounds  and 
Signals,  vol.  iii.  pp.  204-209. 


REVERSE.  See  Recte  et  Retro,  Rovescio. 

REVUE  ET  GAZETTE  MUSICALE,  the 
oldest  and  most  complete  of  French  musical 
periodicals.  This  branch  of  literature  has  taken 
root  in  France  with  great  difficulty.  So  far  back 
as  .Ian.  1 770,  M.  de  Brcuilly  and  other  amateurs 
founded  the  Journal  deMusiquc  (monthly,  8vo), 
which  after  a  troubled  existeuce  of  three  years 
was  dropj»ed  till  1777,  and  then  resumed  for 
one  year  more.  In  1810  Fayolle  started  Lcs 
TaMctUs  dc  Polymnie  (8vo),  but  it  did  not 
survive  beyond  1811.  Undeterred  by  these 
failures,  Fetis  brought  out  the  first  number  of  the 
Revue  musicalc  in  January  1827.  It  apj>eared 
four  times  a  month,  each  number  containing 
twenty-four  pages  8vo,  till  Feb.  5,  1831,  when 
it  was  published  weekly,  in  small  4to,  double 
columns.  La  Gazette  musicalc  de  Paris,  started 
Jan.  5,  1834,  was  similar  in  size  to  Fetis's  Revue 
and  also  weekly,  but  issued  on  Sunday  instead 
of  Saturday.  The  two  were  united  on  Nov.  1, 
1835,  since  which  date  the  Revue  et  Gazettt 
musicalc  twice  enlarged  its  form,  in  1841  and 
in  1845,  at  which  date  it  became  what  it  was 
till  its  last  number,  Dec  31,  1880. 

The  proj)erty  of  the  publishers  Schlesinger 
&  Brandus,  this  periodical  was  always  noted 
for  the  reputation  and  ability  of  its  editors. 
Amongst  ita  regular  contributors  have  been  : 
Berlioz,  P.  Bernard,  M.  Bourges,  Chouquet, 
Comettant,  Danjou,  Ernest  David,  F.  J.  Fetis, 
O.  Fouque,  Heller,  A.  Jullien,  Kastner,  Lacome, 
A.  de  La  Fage,  Liszt,  d'Ortigues,  Pougin,  Monnaie 
('  Paul  Smith  '),  Richard  Wagner,  and  Johannes 
Weber.  A  careful  reader  of  the  forty -seven 
volumes  will  easily  recognise  the  sentiment* 
of  the  various  editors  through  whose  hands  it 
passed  ;  among  those  deserving  sj)ecial  mention 
are  Fetis,  Edouard  Monnais,  and  M.  Charles 
Bannelier,  who  conducted  it  from  1872  with 
equal  learning  and  taste.  The  indexes  given 
with  each  volume  are  a  great  boon,  and  consti- 
tute one  of  its  advantages  over  other  French 
periodicals  of  the  same  kind.  o.  c. 

REV,  Jean  Baitiste  (I),  born  at  Lauzerte 
(Tarn  et  Garonne),  France,  Dec.  18,  1724. 
His  musical  studies  began  at  an  early  age  at 
Toulouse,  where  he  became  a  chorister  at  the 
Abbey  of  Saint  Sernin.  There  he  remained 
until  the  age  of  seventeen,  when  he  competed 
for  and  obtained  the  position  of  Maitre  de 
Chapelle  at  the  Cathedral  of  Auch.  Three 
years  later,  in  1739,  a  dispute  with  the  authori- 
ties caused  him  to  resign  this  jiosition  and 
return  to  Toulouse,  where  he  became  chef 
d'orchestrc  at  the  opera.  Uutil  the  age  of 
forty  he  filled  similar  posts  at  Mont|>ellier, 
Marseilles,  Bordeaux,  and  Nantes.  It  was  at 
the  last-named  town  that  a  summons  to  Paris 
to  assist  in  the  production  of  Gluck's  4  Alceste  ' 
reached  him  in  1776.  Three  years  later  Louis 
XVI.  appointed  him  Maltrc  de  la  Musiquc  de 
Chambre,  with  a  salary  of  2000  frs.    In  the 
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same  year  the  King  decorate  J  him  with  the 
Order  of  Saint  Michel,  and  ap|«ointed  him 
Surintendant  dr  la  Chajtclle.  According  to 
Fetis  and  Brenet,  Key  conducted  the  orchestra  of 
the  Concert  Spirituel  between  1 782 and  1 786,  and 
some  of  his  eomi)ositions  were  informed  there. 
After  the  French  Revolution,  he  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  Committee  of  Administration 
for  the  Airairs  of  the  Opera,  and  the  decree 
which  established  the  Conservatoire  of  Music 
in  1795,  named  him  one  of  the  professors  of 
harmony.  It  was  there  that  F.  J.  Fetis  became 
a  pupil  of  Key,  and  was  Instructed  by  him 
according  to  the  complicated  principles  of 
Kameau.  So  staunch  was  his  adherence  to 
bygone  traditions  that  he  became  involved  in 
the  turbulent  discussions  which  were  roused  by 
Catel's  innovations.  Finally  his  champion- 
ship of  his  friend  Lesueur  brought  about  his 
dismissal  from  the  Conservatoire  in  1802. 
Napoleon  soothed  his  wounded  feelings  by 
nominating  him  his  Muitre  de  Chapel ie  two 
years  later.  He  held  this  apjiointmeut  for  five 
years,  but  the  death  of  his  daughter,  who  was 
a  talented  pianist,  plunged  him  into  an  abandon- 
ment of  grief,  which  caused  his  death,  July  1 5, 
1810.  As  a  conductor,  Key  was  closely 
associated  with  all  the  great  composers  of  his 
day  and  assisted  in  the  productions  of  the 
masterpieces  of  Piccini,  Cluck,  Paisiello,  Cretry, 
Lemoine,  and  Mehul.  Sacchiui,  on  his  death- 
bed, entrusted  the  completion  of  his  opera 
'  Armire  et  Evelina '  to  his  friend  Key.  This 
commission  was  conscientiously  executed  by  him, 
and  the  opera  was  produced  April  29,  1788. 
He  is  also  said  to  have  written  all  the  ballet 
music  in  the  same  composer's  oj>era  4  Oedipe  a 
Colone, '  and  in  Salieri's  '  Tarare. ' 

His  original  compositions  comprise  some  MS. 
motets  with  orchestra,  several  of  which  were  j»cr- 
formed  in  the  Chape  lie  du  Roi,  and  some  solt'ege 
studies  which  are  included  in  the  third  part  of 
the  'Solfeges  du  Conservatoire  de  Paris.'  His 
two -act  opera  'Diana  and  Endymion '  was 
produced  in  Paris  in  1791,  and  the  opera  in 
one  act,  entitled  4  Ajwllon  et  Corouis,'  was 
jierformed  at  the  Academic  Koyale  de  Musique, 
in  1781.  This  last  was  written  in  conjunction 
with  his  brother, 

Rey,  Louis  Charles  Joseph,  who  was 
born  at  Lauzertc,  Oct.  26,  1738,  and  died  May 
12,  1811.  Also  a  chorister  at  the  Abbey  of 
St.  Serniu,  Toulouse,  he  became  a  violoncellist 
in  the  theatre  orchestra  at  Montpellicr,  and 
came  to  Paris  in  1755  to  profit  by  Berteau's 
teaching.  Two  years  later  he  occupied  the. 
post  of  violoncellist  at  the  principal  theatre  in 
Bordeaux,  an  ap|iointment  which  he  held  for 
nine  years.  At  the  end  of  the  year  1766,  he 
became  a  member  of  the  Paris  opera  orchestra, 
and  in  1772  was  admitted  into  the  orchestra 
of  the  Chaj»elle  du  Koi.  After  forty  years' 
service  Rey  retired  from  the  orchestra  with  a 
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pension  in  1806.  Fetis  says  that  he  cut  his 
throat  in  delirium  caused  by  a  nervous  fever. 
He  wrote  some  trios  for  two  violins  and  violon- 
cello ;  some  duos  for  violin  and  violoncello,  etc., 
and  a  brochure  entitled  :  Memoire  juMiadif  des 
Artistes  de  I Academic  Royaie  de  Musique,  on 
rcsjxtnse  a  la  leltre  qui  leur  a  tie  adrrsst-c  le 
4  Sept.  1789.  This  last  was  a  reply  to  Papillon 
de  Laferte's  complaints  of  the  behaviour  of  the 
members  of  the  open  orchestra. — Brenet,  M.,i.«« 
Concerts  en  France  ;  Saint  Laurent,  lHdumnairc 
Enctjdopidique  ;  Nouvelle  Biographic  Gene  rah, 
Paris,  1843  ;  Fetis,  Biog.  des  Mus.  Journal  de 
Paris,  July  19,  1810.  e.  h-a. 

REY,  Jean  Baptiste,  (II),  Iwrn  at  Tarascon 
al>out  1760,  is  said  to  have  taught  himself  the 
harpsichord,  violin,  aud  violoncello  ;  occupied 
the  post  of  Maitre  de  Musique  at  the  cathedrals 
of  Verviers  and  Uzes,  and  went  to  Paris  in 
1785,  establishing  himself  there  as  a  professor  of 
music.  A  year  later  he  was  admitted  into  the 
o)>era  orchestra,  and  held  an  apj>ointnient  as 
violoncellist  until  his  death,  at  Paris  in  1 822. 
A  potpourri  (op.  ])  of  his  for  pianoforte  was 
published  by  Leduc,  in  Paris,  and  Nadeimaun 
of  Paris  brought  out  his  Cours  elimcidairr  de 
Musique  et  de  Piano.  In  1807  the  same  firm 
published  his  JCxjwsition  clenu-ntairc  de  I'hnr- 
monie  ;  Uieorie  gene'ralc  des  accords  d'a/rres  A  v 
diffircnts  genres  de  Musique.  Copies  of  tins 
last  work  are  in  the  Bibliotheque  at  Brussels, 
in  the  British  Museum,  London,  and  also  in 
Olasgow.  The  Quellen-Ijcjcikon  mentions  twelve 
sonatas  for  violoncello,  op.  4. — J.  B.  Wekerlin, 
Bibl.  du  Conservatoire  X(U.  de  Paris  ;  Fetis, 
Biog.  des  Mus.  £.  II- a. 

REYER,  Eh  nest,  whose  real  name  is  Key, 
was  born  at  Marseilles,  Dec.  1,  1823.  As  a 
child  he  learned  sol  lege  at  the  free  school  of 
music  founded  by  Barsotti  (born  in  Florence, 
1786  ;  died  at  Marseilles,  1868),  and  became  a 
good  reader,  though  he  did  not  carry  his  musical 
education  far.  At  sixteen  he  went  to  Algiers 
as  a  government  official,  but  continued  his 
pianoforte  practice,  and  began  to  compose  with- 
out having  pro]>erly  learned  harmony  and 
counterpoint.  He  was  soon  able  to  write 
romances  which  became  i>opnlar,  aud  composed 
a  mass  which  was  solemnly  )>erformed  before 
the  Due  and  Duchesse  d'Aumale.  The  Revolu- 
tion of  1S48  deprived  him  of  the  support  of  the 
Governor-deneral,  and  he  returned  to  Paris, 
aud  placed  himself  in  the  hands  of  his  aunt 
M  me.  Louise  Farrenc,  who  completed  his  musical 
education,  and  before  long  he  found  an  op- 
portunity of  coming  before  the  public.  From  i 
Ins  friend  Theophile  Cautier  he  procured  the 
libretto  of  4  Le  Selam,'  an  oriental  1  Symphony  ' 
in  four  parts,  on  the  model  of  David's  *  I> 
Desert,'  It  was  produced  with  success,  April  5. 
1850,  and  then  Mery  furnished  him  with 
4  Maitre  Wolfram,'  a  one-act  opera,  which  was 
also  successful,  at  the  Theatre  Lyrique,  May  20, 
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1854.  (Revived  at  the  Opera- Comique,  1873.) 
His  next  work  was  'SacountaLi'  (.Inly  20, 1 858), 
one  of  the  charming  ballets  of  Theophile  Gautier ; 
and  'Victoire,"  a  cauUta,  was  given  at  the 
Opera,  June  27,  1859  ;  but  his  lull  strength 
was  first  put  forth  in  'La  Statue,'  a  three-act 
opera  produced  at  the  Theatre  Lyrique,  April 

11,  1861,  and  containing  music  which  is  both 
melodious  and  full  of  colour.  (It  was  revived 
in  1878  at  the  Opera-Comique,  and  in  1903  at 
the  Grand  Opera. )  *  Erostrate  '  (two  acts)  was 
performed  at  Baden  in  1862,  and  reproduced 
at  the  Academie,  Oct  16,  1871,  for  two  nights 
only.  Among  his  earlier  works  may  be 
mentioned  a  *  Recueil  de  10  Melodies  '  for  voice 
and  PF. ;  songs  for  a  single  voice  ;  and  some 
pieces  of  sacred  music.  «.  0, 

After  numerous  attempts  on  Reyer's  jtart  to 
secure  an  uumntilated  performance  of  '  Sigurd  ' 
at  the  Paris  Opera,  he  produced  it  at  the 
Theatre  de  la  Monnaie,  Brussels,  Jan.  7,  1884, 
with  great  and  lasting  success.  On  July  15  of 
the  same  year  it  was  produced  at  Coveut 
Garden.  The  first  performance  of  the  work  in 
France  was  at  Lyons,  on  Jan.  15,  1885,  when 
it  was  received  with  marked  success.    On  June 

12,  1885,   'Sigurd'  was  performed  at  the 
Grand  Opera  in   Paris,  but  at  the  general 
rehearsal  the  directors  thought  fit  to  make 
curtailments  in  the  score,  and  the  composer 
retired,  protesting  against  the  proceeding,  and 
yet  unwilling  to  withdraw  a  work  on  which  so 
much  trouble  and  expense  had  been  bestowed, 
on  the  eve  of  its  production.    He  threatened 
never  to  set  foot  in  the  opera-house  until  his 
■core  should  have  been  restored  to  its  original 
integrity,  and  he  kept  his  word.    The  public, 
less  exacting  than  the  composer,  received  the 
opera,  which  in  many  passages  must  have 
considerably  surprised  them,  with,  increasing 
sympathy,  and  its  success  was  all  the  more 
remarkable  as  it  was  entirely  unassisted  either 
by  the  composer,  who  appeared  to  take  no 
interest  in  its  fate,  or  by  the  directors,  who 
would  not  have   been  sorry  had  it  failed. 
It  has  definitely  taken  a  high  place  in  the 
repertory.     The  qualities  which   are  most 
prominent  in  '  Sigurd '  are  the  individual  charm 
of  its  musical  ideas,  the  exact  agreement  be- 
tween the  words  aud  the  music,  vain  repetitions 
and    conventional   formulas   being  generally 
absent ;  and  lastly,  the  richness  and  colouring 
of  the  instrumentation,  the  style  of  which  was 
greatly  influenced  by  Reyer's  favourite  masters, 
Weber  and  Berlioz,  and  in  places  by  Wagner. 
No  charge  of  plagiarism  from  the  last-named 
composer  is  intended  to  be  suggested,  nor  could 
such  a  charge  be  substantiated.    It  is  true  that 
the  subjects  of  'Sigurd'  and  the  'Ring  des 
Nibelungen '  are  identical,  but  this  is  a  mere 
coincidence.    The  plot  of  the  libretto,  which 
was  written  by  I)u  Locle  and  A.  Blau,  is  taken 
from  the  Nibelungcu  Not,  the  source  that 
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inspired  Wagner,  who,  however,  went  further 
back  and  took  his  subject  direct  from  the 
Eddas,  moulding  it  alter  his  own  conception. 
In  1868  the  libretto  of  Wagner's  trilogy  had 
been  published  for  fifteen  years,  but  it  was 
completely  unknown  in  France,  and  when  the 
trilogy  was  produced  in  1876,  Reyer's  score 
was  nearly  finished  and  ready  for  production. 
Reyer  was  decorated  with  the  Legion  d'Honneur 
in  August  1862,  and  was  raised  to  the  rank  of 
an  officer  in  Jan.  1886.  In  1890  his  grand 
opera  on  Flaubert's  'Salammbo,'  was  produced 
in  Brussels,  and  was  given  at  the  Grand  Opera 
in  Paris,  on  May  16,  1892,  with  great  success. 
It  has  been  frequently  revived. 

Besides  being  reckoned  among  the  most 
poetical  of  French  musicians,  M.  Reyer  is  an 
accomplished  fcuilletonistc.  After  writing 
successively  for  the  Prcssc,  the  BetW  de 
Paris,  and  the  Courtier  dc  Paris,  he  becamo 
editor  of  the  musical  portion  of  the  Journal 
des  IMbats,  having  succeeded  d'Ortigue,  who 
followed  Berlioz.  He  has  collected  his  most 
im}>ortant  articles  and  published  them  under  the 
title  of  Xotes  de  Musique  (Paris  :  Charpentier, 
1875).  In  both  literature  and  composition  he 
is  the  disciple  and  admirer  of  Berlioz,  in  whose 
collected  essays,  published  as  Les  MusicUns, 
there  is  an  interesting  article  on  1  La  Statue '  on 
p.  333.  It  is  curious  that  M.  Reyer,  having 
succeeded  F.  David  at  the  Institut  (1876), 
who  himself  succeeded  Berlioz  in  1869,  should 
thus  occupy  the  positions,  both  in  music  and 
literature,  of  the  master  whose  legitimate 
successor  he  may  well  claim  to  be.        A.  J. 

REZNICEK,  Emil  Nicholauh  von,  born  on 
May  4,  1861,  at  Vienna,  was  at  first,  like  so 
many  other  musicians,  destined  for  a  legal 
career,  and  for  that  pur]>ose  was  entered  as  a 
law  student ;  but,  rebelling  against  the  irk- 
soineuess  of  that  kind  of  employment,  he  be- 
came a  student  at  the  Leipzig  Conservatorium. 
Being  drawn  towards  the  dramatic  side  of 
music,  he  presently  undertook  the  duties  of 
theatre  conductor  at  Graz,  Zurich,  Stettin, 
Berlin,  and  at  other  places ;  and  then,  branch- 
ing out  in  a  different  direction,  obtaiued  an 
appointment  as  military  conductor  in  Prague. 
[For  a  short  time  he  was  Court  Capellmeister 
at  Weimar,  and  in  1896-99  held  a  similar  post 
at  Mannheim.  In  1902  he  moved  to  Berlin, 
where  ho  founded  the  *  Orchester- Kammer- 
Konzerte  '  for  works  requiring  a  small  orchestra. 
He  also  directs  the  monthly  concert  of  the 
Warsaw  Philharmonic  Society,  and  makes  fre- 
quent journeys  to  Russia,  where  lie  is  as  highly 
appreciated  as  he  is  in  Berlin.  He  became 
teacher  of  composition  at  the  Klindworth-Schar- 
wenka  Conservatorium  in  1906.  He  conducted 
two  concerts  in  London  in  Nov.  1907.]  All 
his  operas  are  of  distinctly  Czechish  character  ; 
although  the  libretti,  as  will  be  seen  below, 
are  founded  on  stories  derived  from  various 
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nations.  The  operas,  with  one  exception,  were 
all  produced  in  Prague,  where  they  met  with 
great  success.  Their  titles  and  dates  of  pro- 
duction are  as  follow :  '  Die  Jungfrau  von 
Orleans,'  1887  ;  'Satanella,'  1888  ;  «  Emmerich 
Fortunat,*  18.S9  ;  'Donna  Diana,'  1894  ;  'Till 
Eulenspiegel,'  1901.  Of  these  the  most  cele- 
I  irate '  1  is  '  Donna  Diana,'  a  comic  opera,  of  which 
the  scene  is  laid  in  the  castle  of  Don  Diego  at 
Barcelona,  at  the  period  of  the  independence  of 
Catalonia;  the  libretto  is  by  Moreto.  'Till 
Eulenspiegel'  is  a  4  folk  -opera,'  dealing  with 
the  jokes  of  the  well-known  German  comical 
character  ;  it  was  produced  at  Carlsruhe,  on 
the  date  given  above,  aud  repeated  at  Berlin 
in  1903. 

[HI*  oompoaiUona  Include*  Requiem  (or  ftchmeykal,  for  chorua, 
on-heatra.  and  organ  ;  a  Maaa  In  r  for  the  Jubilee  of  the  Emperor 
r'r-»n.-l»  Joeeph  II.  (laBS) ;  '  Kuhm  und  Kwlgkeit,"  a  poem  of  Kr. 
Ni  «et  for  tenor  voice  and  orchestra  ;  a  Comedy  Overture, 

a  Symphonic  Suite  In  K  minor,  and  another  In  O  major:  aoiue 
«oug«  and  piano  pieces  ;  a  String-  Quartet  In  C  minor;  au  Idyllic 
Overture  l Merlin:  Niklm-h.  1903k  a  Traffic  Symphony  In  D  minor 
1  Berlin  :  Weliurartner.  1904) ;  Three  Volkalleder  for  rolee  and  «iuall 
orcheatra  (Kamjner-Orcheater-Koncerte,  1906) ;  Ironic  Symphony. 
B  major  ldo.l;  a  String  Quartet  In  Cg  minor  Berlin:  bcaeau 
Quartet.  190*1 ;  Nachtatock  for  v  cello,  with  accompaniment  for 
harp,  four  horn*,  and  atring  quartet ;  %  Serenate  for  atrlng», 
and  an  Introduction  and  Valae-Capriee  for  violin  an  1  orchratna 
(Kammer-OnhMter  Konaerte,  1H06)  ;  Fugue  lnC$  minor,  originally 
for  atrlnga,  aud  aubtequently  for  full  orchestra. ) 

v.  h.  ;  additions  by  h.  v.  h. 

RHAMES,  a  family  of  Dublin  music-pub- 
lishers. Benjamin  Rhames  was  established, 
about  the  year  1765,  at  16  Upper  Blind  Quay, 
at  the  sign  of  the  Sun.  Dr.  W.  H.  Grattan 
Flood  informs  the  writer  that  the  father,  Aaron 
Rhames,  was  issuing  sheet-music  in  Dublin, 
circa  1729  to  1782.  Benjamin  Rhames  was  in 
an  extensive  way  of  trade,  and  published  great 
quantities  of  single  sheet  songs,  mainly  of  con- 
temporary English  music.  He  was  succeeded 
by  his  widow,  Elizabeth,  about  1773  or  1775. 
In  the  year  1776  the  name  Upper  Blind  Quay 
was  altered  into  Exchange  Street,  and  the  later 
imprints  of  Elizabeth  Rhames  bear  the  new 
address  with  the  same  number,  16.  She  re- 
mained in  business  until  about  the  year  1790, 
when  Francis  Rhames,  her  son,  took  over  the 
concern  and  greatly  increased  the  output  of 
music  sheets.  In  or  near  the  year  1811  Paul 
Alday  bought  the  business  and  remained  at 
the  same  address  until  1823  or  1824,  removing 
then  to  10  Dame  Street.  Elizabeth  Rhames 
and  her  son  published,  among  other  Irish  works, 
pieces  by  Sir  John  Stevenson,  the  copyright  of 
which,  after  being  held  by  Alday,  was  trans- 
ferred to  James  Power  of  London.        f.  k. 

RHAPSODY.  The  Greek  Rhapsodist  ('Pay*- 
<f>56*)  was  a  professional  reciter  or  chaunter  of 
epic  poetry.  'PcufxpSla  is  the  Greek  title  of  each 
book  of  the  Homeric  poems,  the  first  book  of 
the  Iliad  being  'Pa^ipSla  A,  and  so  forth.  The 
Rhapsody  was  the  song  of  the  Jthapsode  ;  a 
sequel  of  Rhapsodies  when  sung  in  succession  or 
written  down  so  as  to  form  a  series,  constituted 
au  epic  poem,  and  when  a  long  poem  was 
chanted  in  sections  at  different  times  and  by 
different  singers  it  was  said  to  be  rhapsodised. 


The  usual  derivation  of  'Pafy&'a  is  /Jdrrw  =  I 
sew,  and  <j>'8i)  =  song,  ode. 

Musicians  might  speak,  in  Hamlet's  phrase, 
of  a  '  rhapsody  of  words,'  or  of  tunes —  that  is  to 
say,  of  a  string  of  melodies  arranged  with  a  view 
to  effective  performance  in  public,  but  without 
regular  dej>endence  of  one  part  upon  another. 
Such  a  description  would  seem  to  apply  pretty 
closely  to  Liszt's  fifteen  Rhapsodies  Hongroises, 
and  to  his  '  Reminiscences  d'Espagne '  (a  fantasia 
on  two  Spanish  tunes,  '  Les  Folies  d'Espagne' 
and  'La  Jota  Aragonesa,  1844-45)  which,  in 
1 863,  he  republished  as  a  '  Rhapsodic  Espagnole. ' 
The  history  of  the  latter  piece  is  similar  to  that 
of  the  Hungarian  rhapsodies  —  portions  of  which 
were  originally  published  under  the  title  of 
'  Melodies  Hongroises— Ungarische  National- 
melodien  ' — short  transcriptions  of  Hungarian 
tunes  as  they  are  played  by  the  wandering  bands 
of  Gijisies,  the  national  musicians  of  Hungary. 
The  prototype  of  these  '  melodies  '  in  all  prob- 
ability was  Schubert's  '  Divertissement  a  la 
Hongroise,'  in  G  minor,  op.  54  — a  piece  Liszt 
was  always  foud  of,  and  of  which  he  produced 
several  versions — as  of  the  whole  for  pianoforte 
boIo,  and  of  the  march  in  C  minor  for  orchestra. 1 
Liszt's  ten  sets  of  '  Melodies  Hongroises '  date 
from  1839  to  1847  ;  the  fifteen  so-called  Rhap- 
sodies Hongroises  from  1853  to  1854. 

In  1859  Liszt  published  a  book  in  French 
l)ts  Boheiniens  et  de  J*ur  Musique  en  Hongric — 
a  late  and  overgrown  preface,  as  he  confesses, 
to  the  Rha|>sodies.  In  this  brilliant,  though 
at  intervals  somewhat  meretricious  work,2  au 
effort  is  made  to  claim  for  the  set  of  Rhapsodies 
the  dignity  of  an  Hungarian  Epic  sui  generis. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  the  term  '  Rhapsodic  ' 
remains  as  one  of  Liszt's  many  happy  hits  in 
the  way  of  musical  nomenclature. 

Brahms  has  adopted  the  term  4  Rhapsodie ' 
both  in  Liszt's  sense  and  in  that  of  the  Greek 
Rhapsodists  ;  and,  as  nsual  with  him,  he  has 
added  weight  to  its  significance.  His  original 
'  Rhapsodien,'  op.  79,  for  pianoforte  solo — in  B 
minor  and  G  minor — are  abrupt,  impassioned 
aphoristic  pieces  of  simple  aud  obvious  structure, 
yet  solidly  put  together.  The  «  Rhapsodie '  in 
C,  op.  53,  for  contralto,  male  chorus,  and 
orchestra,  justifies  its  title,  in  the  Greek  sense, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  a  setting — a  recitation,  a 
rhapsody— of  a  portion  of  Goethe's  poem 
'  Harzreise  im  Winter ' ;  it,  also,  is  a  compact 
and  carefully  balanced  piece.  The  last  piano- 
forte piece,  in  op.  119,  is  a  noble  Rhapsody,  in 
which  there  is  perhaps  rather  more  of  the  quality 
that  is  usually  called  '  rhapsodical '  than  is  to 
be  found  in  Brahms's  other  rhapsodies. 

Among  later  rhapsodies  may  be  named  Mac- 
kenzie's Scottish  Rhapsodies,  Stanford's  Irish 
Rhapsodies,  German's  Welsh  Rhapsody,  and 
'  Rhapsody  on  March  Themes.' 

1  He  played  hla  vrreion  of  the  march  in  London.  April  ISSft. 
*  I.Ike  Llaat'a  Chopht,  thl*  hook  la  on  good  authority  reported  to 
be  the  Joint  production  of  hlmaelf  and  certain  female  friend.. 
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The  last  movement  of  Parry's  'Suite 
Moderne  in  A  minor  for  orchestra,'  entitled 
'  Rhapeodie,'  consists  of  a  systematised  series  of 
melodies  on  the  plan  familiar  in  the  Rondo,  e.  d. 

RHAW,  or  RHAU,  Georo,  born  about 
1488  at  Eisfeld  in  Franconia,  was  Cantor  at 
the  Thomasschule  at  Leipzig  till  1520,  after 
which  he  settled  at  Eisleben  as  a  schoolmaster, 
and  subsequently  at  Wittenberg,  where  he 
became  a  printer,  issuing  books  both  in  ordinary 
typography  (including  many  first  editions  of 
Luther's  writings)  and  in  musical  notes,  includ- 
ing i i is  own  works,  Enchiridion  muaices  ex  rariis 
musirorum  libri,  etc.,  1518  (often  reprinted), 
Enchiridion  musiaie,  mensural  is,  1520,  etc.  He 
also  brought  out  many  collections  of  musical 
works  (see  the  Qiuilen-Lexikon)  ;  Winterfeld 
ascribes  some  chorales  to  him.  He  died  at 
Wittenberg,  August  6,  1548. 

RHEINBERGER,  Josef  Gabriel,  was  bom 
March  17,  1839,  at  Vaduz  (Liechtenstein). 
At  an  early  age  he  showed  extraordinary 
musical  aptitude,  and  when  five  years  old  had 
attained  to  considerable  local  reputation.  His 
father,  who  was  financial  agent  to  Prince 
Liechtenstein,  though  unmusical  himself,  was 
quick  to  recognise  and  encourage  the  uncommon 
talent  of  his  son.  He  accordingly  placed  him 
in  charge  of  Sebastian  Pohly,  a  superannuated 
schoolmaster  in  Schlanders,  who  gratuitously 
gave  him  lessons  in  musical  theory,  pianoforte, 
and  organ.  The  organ  pedals  not  being  within 
reach,  Pohly  arranged  a  second  pedal  board  for 
the  convenience  of  his  pupil.  In  1846,  when 
only  seven  years  of  age,  Rheinberger  was  ap- 
pointed organist  at  Vaduz  Parish  Church,  and 
during  the  following  year  his  first  composition 
— a  three-part  mass  with  organ  accompaniment 
— was  publicly  performed.  Shortly  after  this 
event  the  Bishop  of  Chur  invited  Rheinberger 
senior  to  bring  his  son  to  the  cathedral  in 
order  that  his  musical  ability  might  be  tested. 
A  'Salve  Regina'  for  four  male  voices  and 
organ  was  placed  before  the  young  musician, 
which  he  was  requested  to  play  whilst  the 
bishop  and  clergy  sang.  The  j>erformance, 
however,  was  brought  to  an  unexpected  con- 
clusion by  young  Rheinberger,  who  abruptly 
ceased  his  accompaniment  and  exclaimed,  4  But, 
Herr  Bishop,  you  continually  sing  out  of  tune  ! ' 
(•  Aber,  Herr  Bischof,  Sie  singen  ja  immer 
falach  ! ') 

Even  at  this  early  stage  of  his  career  Rhein- 
berger had  very  decided  opinions  upon  any 
music  which  came  under  his  notice.  Disap- 
proving of  certain  masses  composed  by  one 
Franz  Bidder,  an  Augsburg  musician,  the  young 
organist  one  day  during  service  stuffed  them  all 
into  a  stove.  The  volume  of  smoke  arising  in 
consequence  alarmed  the  assembled  congrega- 
tion, and  the  culprit  had  probably  his  youth 
to  thank  that  this  mdodafe  had  no  unpleasant 
result. 


In  November  1848  Rheinberger  heard  a 
string  quartet  for  the  first  time  when  a  few 
dilettanti  came  over  to  Vaduz  for  the  day  from 
the  neighbouring  town  of  Feldkirch.  The  boy 
was  allowed  to  turn  the  leaves  for  the  leader, 
a  revenue  official  named  Schrammel.  When 
the  tuning  began  Josef  promptly  remarked, 
'  Your  A  string  sounds  a  semitone  higher  than 
my  piano  at  home.'  As  the  boy's  statement 
turned  out  to  be  perfectly  accurate,  the  interest 
of  Schrammel  was  aroused.  Realising  the 
possibilities  of  a  musical  career  for  the  talented 
child,  the  violinist  approached  Rheinberger's 
father,  who  was  finally  induced  to  allow  his 
son  to  reside  in  Feldkirch  under  Schrammel's 
protection,  and  receive  musical  instruction  from 
tbo  choir  director  there,  Philipp  Schmutzer. 
A  special  condition  attached  to  the  permission 
was  that  the  organist's  duties  at  Vaduz  should 
not  be  abandoned  ;  so  for  two  years  the  boy 
walked  the  ten  miles  between  Vaduz  and  Feld- 
kirch every  Saturday  and  Monday.  In  Feld- 
kirch Rheinberger  made  rapid  progress  in  his 
musical  studies.  It  was  here  that  he  acquired, 
though  under  somewhat  strict  conditions,  his 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  music  of  the  great 
masters.  He  was  allowed  to  study  only  one 
piece  at  a  time,  and  this  he  had  to  play  from 
memory  before  exchanging  for  another.  Such 
strict  discipline,  however,  had  a  beneficial  in- 
fluence. It  laid  that  foundation  of  thorough- 
ness which  was  so  distinguishing  a  character- 
istic in  later  life. 

In  1850  Rheinberger  left  Feldkirch,  and 
after  a  year  of  careful  preparation  entered  the 
Munich  Conservatorium  (founded  in  1846  by 
Franz  Hauser  by  command  of  King  Ludwig  I.). 
Here  he  remained  from  1851  to  1854,  studying 
the  piano  with  Julius  Emil  Leonhard,  the 
organ  with  Joh.  Georg  Herzog,  and  counter- 
point with  JuL  Jos.  Maier,  the  learned  curator 
of  the  musical  department  of  the  Munich 
Library.  On  leaving  the  Conservatorium 
Rheinberger  obtained  the  highest  honours 
granted  by  that  institution,  and  he  particularly 
impressed  the  ministerial  examiner,  Professor 
von  Schafhautl,  by  an  extempore  performance 
on  the  organ  of  a  complete  four-part  fugue. 
To  show  his  appreciation  of  the  youth's  talent, 
Schafhautl  presented  him  with  a  copy  of 
Oulibichetf's  biography  of  Mozart,  and  ever 
afterwards  remained  his  true  friend  and  adviser. 

Rheinberger  then  became  a  private  pupil  of 
Franz  Lachner,  and  remained  in  Munich  supple- 
menting his  small  income  by  giving  lessons. 
A  series  of  124  youthful  compositions  bears 
eloquent  testimony  to  his  untiring  energy  and 
enthusiasm  at  this  time.  On  Leonhard's 
resignation  in  1859  Rheinberger  was  appointed 
to  succeed  him  as  professor  of  pianoforte  at  the 
Couservatorium,  and  after  holding  this  position 
about  a  year  he  was  given  the  more  important 
office  of  professor  of  composition.    When  the 
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Munich  Conservatorium  was  dissolved  Rhein- 
berger  was  appointed  '  Rcpctitor '  at  the  Court 
Theatre,  where  he  at  once  favourably  impressed 
his  colleagues  by  playing  and  transposing  a 
prima  vista  Wagner's  '  Flying  Dutchman. '  The 
environment  of  the  theatre,  however,  proved 
uncongenial.  He  therefore  retired  from  active 
service  in  1867,  retaining,  however,  his  interest 
in  the  stage. 

Much  of  Rheinberger's  earliest  success  as  a 
composer  was  due  to  his  Wallenstcin  and 
Florentine  Symphonies.  He  at  one  time 
thought  of  setting  the  complete  Wallenstein 
trilogy  to  music.  The  project,  however,  was 
discarded  in  favour  of  a  Symphony,  which  was 
published  and  first  performed  in  Munich  in 
1866.  The  Florentine  Symphony  was  com- 
missioned by  the  Societa  Orchestrale  of  Florence. 
In  1868  Rheinberger  revised  his  opera,  1  Die 
sieben  Raben,'  and  composed  the  music  to 
Raimund's  1  Die  uuheilbringende  Krone.'  Both 
works  were  successfully  produced  in  Munich  the 
following  year.  From  1860  to  1866  Rhein- 
berger was  organist  of  the  Court  Church  of 
St.  Michael.  Ho  had  been  since  1854  accom- 
panist to  the  Munich  Choral  Society,  and  in 
1864  he  bceame  director.  When  the  present 
(1907)  'Kbnigliche  Akademie  der  Tonkunst ' 
was  founded  in  1867  by  Hans  von  Bulow,  he 
accepted  the  position  of  composition  and  organ 
professor  and  inspector  of  instrumental  and 
theory  classes,  a  post  which  he  held  with  ever- 
increasing  famo  until  the  year  of  his  death. 
The  title  of  Royal  Professor  was  conferred  upon 
him  soon  after  his  installation  in  the  Conserva- 
torium, and  in  the  same  year  he  married  Frau 
von  HofTnaass,  n/e  Fraulein  Jiigerhiiber  (born 
October  1822,  died  December  31,  1892),  a 
gifted  authoress  and  Biuger,  who  wrote  the 
words  of  many  of  her  husband's  most  success- 
ful choral  works.  In  1877  ho  was  offered  the 
directorship  of  the  newly-founded  Hoch  Con- 
servatorium at  Frankfort-on-Main,  but  being 
unwilling  to  forsake  the  congenial  artistic  sur- 
roundings of  Munich,  he  declined  the  invitation. 
King  Ludwig  II.,  to  mark  his  approval  and 
appreciation,  conferred  upon  him  the  order  of 
knighthood  of  St.  Michael.  In  the  same  year 
Rheinberger  resigned  his  position  as  musical 
director  of  the  Munich  Choral  Society  and  suc- 
ceeded Franz  Wullner  as  director  of  the  Court 
Church  music  (Kbnigliche  Hofcapellmeister). 
This  appointment  stimulated  Rheinberger  to 
compose  many  ecclesiastical  works,  one  of  which 
— a  mass  in  eight  parts,  dedicated  to  Pope 
Leo  XIII. — obtained  for  him  the  order  of 
knighthood  of  Gregory  the  Great.  In  1899, 
on  his  sixtieth  birthday,  Rheinberger  was 
created  Doctor  fumoris  causa  of  the  University 
of  Munich — mod/>rum  mtisicorum  inventorein 
/erundissimtim  artis  ail  h<jcs  scmriores  ailstrictat 
praeceptorcm  sttbtilissimum  preisend.  He  died 
in  Munich,  Nov.  25,  1901. 


It  is  comparatively  seldom  that  a  highly  dis- 
tinguished composer  attains  great  success  as  a 
teacher.  Rheinberger,  however,  was  accounted 
one  of  the  foremost  musical  theorists  and 
teachers  of  his  day.  Students  came  to  his 
comjwsition  classes  at  the  Munich  Conserva- 
torium not  only  from  his  own  country  but  from 
many  European  countries,  as  well  as  from 
America.  Three  years  were  required  to  com- 
plete the  full  course  of  theoretical  instruction 
in  these  classes.  In  the  first  year  students 
were  taught  free  harmonisation  of  chorales,  in- 
cluding canto  ferrno  in 

the  same  for  strings  with  free  florid  counter- 
point.  Second  and  third  year :  form,  doable 
counterpoint,  fugue,  vocal  and  instrumental  in 
two  to  six  parts,  instrumentation,  scoring  of 
movements  from  Mozart's  and  Beethoven's 
sonatas  and  quartets,  etc. 

As  an  organ  teacher  Rheinberger's  activity  in 
his  later  years  was  somewhat  restricted.  Hia 
organ  class  consisted  of  four  advanced  students, 
generally  chosen  because  of  marked  ability. 
The  organ  works  of  Bach  and  Mendelssohn,  and 
Rheinlwrger's  own  organ  sonatas,  received  the 
greatest  amount  of  attention.  He  insisted  upon 
a  clear  and  noble  delivery,  his  remarks  upon 
the  interpretation  of  his  own  works  being 
especially  valuahle. 

Rheinberger's  compositions  embrace  almost 
every  branch  of  musical  art.  All  his  works 
show  marked  individuality,  together  with  an 
absolute  mastery  of  musical  technique.  It  is, 
however,  as  a  choral  writer  and  composer  for 
the  organ  that  he  is  especially  distinguished. 
His  twelve  masses,  Stabat  Mater,  De  Profundi*, 
and  many  other  examples  of  church  music  are 
marked  by  earnestness  and  deep  religious  feel- 
ing. In  1  Christophorus '  (Legend  for  soli, 
chorus,  and  orchestra,  op.  120)  Rheinberger 
combines  religious  and  secular  sentiment  in  a 
masterly  and  convincing  manner.  The  Christ- 
mas cantata,  1  Stern  von  Bethlehem '  (for  soli, 
chorus,  and  orchestra,  op.  164),  is  also  remark- 
able for  its  sustained  beauty  and  loftiness  of 
conception.  Amongst  his  finest  secular  vocal 
compositions  are  the  '8eebilder,'  'Das  Thai 
des  Rspingo,'  'Am  Walchcnsee,'  1  Wittakind," 
'  Montfort,'  '  Toggenburg,'  4  Die  Rosen  von 
Hildesheim.' 

Hans  von  Bulow  and  Sir  Charles  Hall.'  were 
the  first  to  introduce  Rheinberger's  music  into 
England.  At  a  pianoforte  recital  which  Bulow 
gave  in  London  in  1 873,  he  played  the '  Andante 
and  Toccata,'  op.  12,  one  of  the  finest  and  most 
brilliant  of  Rheinberger's  pianoforte  composi- 
tions. In  the  same  year  at  the  Musical  Union, 
and  also  in  the  following  year  at  a  popular  con- 
cert, Bulow  gave  the  Pianoforte  Quartet  in  E  flat, 
op.  38,  which  achieved  a  wide  popularity.  Among 
his  pianoforte  compositions  which  have  been  re- 
ceived with  special  favour  are  the  three  'Kleine 
Concertstitcke.'op.  5,  and  'Aus  Italian,'  op.  29. 
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Rheiiiberger's  twenty  organ  sonatas  are  un- 
doubtedly the  most  valuable  addition  to  organ 
music  since  the  time  of  Mendelssohn,  and  it  is 
probably  upon  the  artistic  worth  of  these  works 
that  his  position  as  a  composer  ultimately 
depends.  They  are  characterised  by  a  happy 
blending  of  the  modern  romantic  spirit  with 
masterly  counterpoint  and  dignified  organ  style. 
As  perfect  examples  of  organ  sonata  form  they 
are  probably  unrivalled.  With  the  object  of 
obtaining  external  and  material  relationship 
between  the  chief  movements,  Kheinberger 
generally  introduced  as  a  coda  to  his  finale  a 
brief  summary  of  one  or  more  of  the  chief  sub- 
jects of  the  first  movement.  Another  device 
with  the  same  object  in  view — the  unifying  of 
the  sonata — was  the  re-introduction,  generally 
with  fine  artistic  effect,  of  a  first  -movement 
subject  as  an  integral  part  of  the  last  movement. 
An  instance  of  this  procedure  is  found  in 
Sonata  No.  9  in  B  flat  minor  (op.  142).  Here 
the  principal  subject  of  the  first  movement  is 
re- introduced  in  the  finale  as  the  second  sub- 
ject and  developed  in  connection  with  the  fugal 
subject  of  this  last  movement.  Similar  examples 
of  this  method  are  found  in  Sonatas  No.  16  (op. 
175)  and  No.  17  (op.  181).  Throughout  the 
whole  of  the  organ  sonatas  there  is  a  constant 
flow  of  beautiful  ideas,  though  a  considerable 
distance  separates  his  best  and  weakest  move- 
ments. There  is  occasionally  a  tendency  to  pro- 
long some  of  the  movements,  considering  the 
materials  upon  which  they  are  built.  The  two 
concertos  for  organ  and  orchestra  show  real 
breadth  of  treatment  and  a  freedom  of  mani- 
pulation that  appeal  strongly  to  the  musical 

Rheinberger  was  not  much  in  sympathy  with 
modern  art.  lie  strongly  disapproved  of 
Wagner's  methods  and  theories.  In  the  ante- 
chamber of  his  class-room  were  lying  one  day 
the  opened  scores  of  1  Lohengrin '  and  '  Der 
Freiachutz,'  the  former  on  the  top  of  the  latter. 
As  Rheinberger  passed  through,  he  glanced  at 
the  books,  and  then  with  a  gesture  full  of 
meaning,  as  if  to  say,  *  This  is  how  it  ought  to 
be,"  pulled  out  the  '  Freischiitz '  and  placed  it 
on  the  top.  In  his  later  years  Rheinberger 
suffered  from  a  chronic  lung  disease  contracted 
by  excessive  exposure  when  making  a  mountain 
tour  in  the  Tyrol.  His  constant  ill-health  and 
retiring  disposition  precluded 
personal  intercourse  with  the  outside 
Towards  his  pupils  he  was  invariably 
exacting  and  often  severe,  but  his  musical 
genius  and  commanding  personality  never  failed 
to  compel  their  respect. 

Rheinberger's  individuality  is  faithfully  re- 
flected in  his  compositions.  Thoroughness  and 
nn pretentiousness  are  qualities  equally  charac- 
teristic of  the  artist  and  of  his  work.  His 
musical  themes  are  for  the  most  part  of  great 
beauty.    Much  of  his  work,  however,  betrays 


a  lack  of  strong  impassioned  enthusiasm,  and 
seldom,  if  ever,  attains  to  that  degree  of  exalted 
musical  inspiration  which  marks  the  finest 
creations  of  a  great  genius. 


CATALOGUE  OK  HHEINBEKCER  S  COMPOSITIONS 


Op. 
1 

J. 

a 

4. 

s. 
a 

7. 

a 

9. 
10. 
II. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
13. 
16. 

1". 
18. 

19. 
90. 

21. 


24. 
25. 

36. 
97. 


4  Pieces,  pf. 

5  Part-song*. 

7  Hon**. 
5  Songs. 

3  Small  pf.  piece*. 
3  Studios,  pf. 

It  characteristic  pieces,  pf. 
'  Waldiuarchen.'  pf. 

3  Studies,  pf. 

'  Wulleuitcln,'  s>  in  phony. 
5  Piece*,  pf. 
Ti*x»ta,  pf. 

'  Tarantella,'  pf..  4  hands. 
24  Prelude*,  pf 
Duo  2  pf« 

•Stahat  Muter,'  soil,  choru*. 

and  orch. 
2  Pour- part  Ballad*. 
Overture.  'Taming  of  the 

Shrew.' 
Toceatlna,  pf. 
•  Die  Sicheu 

ttc  opera  tn  3  acta. 
Wasserfee.    vocal  quartet 

and  pf. 

4  Song*. 
Fantasia,  pf. 
4  Vocal  quartet*. 
'  Lockung,' 

and  pf. 
7  Song*. 
1st   Organ    Sonata,   In  C 


Op. 

74.  8  Mali 


rboruse*. 


•74.  2  Vocal  quartet*,  with  pf. 
•76.  'Toggenburg,'  aoll.  choru*. 
and  pf. 

77.  Sonata,    via.    and    pf.,  or 

v'crllo  and  pf. 

78.  3  Pf.  piece*. 

79.  Fantaaia.   orvh.   or  pf.,  4 

hand*. 

50.  3  Part-song*. 

51.  *  l»ie  todte  Braut."  romance . 

luruo-Bopraiio.  choir,  ami 

orch..  or  pf. 
82.  String  quintet,  in  A  uiiuor 

lor  pf.  duet*. 
St.  Miasa  Iron*  iu  I)  minor. 

choir. 

84.  Requiem  in  P.  flat,  choir. 

S3.  7  Male  choruses. 

SO.  4  Epic  songs,  male  choir. 

87.  Symphony  ,'  Florentine  ,i  lu 

F. 

88.  3rd    Organ    sonata    I 'Pas 

toral  l  in  U  iot  pf.  duet). 

80.  St  ring  quartet  in  C  minor. 
:«'   '  Vorn     Rhelne,'  6 


3U. 


31. 
•32. 

33. 
34. 
33. 


•37. 

38. 

39 

•40. 
41. 
42. 
ML 
44 
44. 

46. 

47. 
48. 


SI. 

32. 
M. 


45. 
36. 


48. 
80. 
60. 

61. 
62 

*H. 

65. 
ttfi. 
67. 
6H. 
IS 
70. 

71. 

72. 

73. 


music 


4  Humoreaken.  pf. 
•Aim  lUllen.  3pf. 
7  Pf.  duct*  ifi 

U>  1  Der 
Magua'). 

5  Part  tonga. 

'  Daughter  of  Jalrua,'  can- 
tata for  children. 

Prelude  and  fugue,  pf. 

Trio.  pf.  and  string*. 

Hymn    for    female  choir, 
organ,  and  harp. 

9  Duct*,  pf.  (from  the  mtuiir 
to  'Die  unheilbringendc 
Krone1.. 
Poor  Henry,'  comic  opera 
for  children. 

Quartet,  pf.  and  strings,  in 
K  flat. 

6  Pf.  piece*,  in  fugal  form. 
5  Motet*,  choir. 

7  Song*. 

Etude  and  fugato,  pf. 

Capriccio  glocosn,  pf. 

3  Male  choru-*-*. 

2  Pf.  studies  on  a  theme  »iy 


96. 

96. 

•97. 


'i- 


•  Passion  Music,'  choir  and 
organ. 

Symphonic  aonata,  pi 

4  Male  choru »ea. 

10  Organ  trio*. 

Ballad.  'Da*  Thai  do*  Es- 

plngo,'  male  choru*  and 

orch. 

Improvisation  on  a  theme 
from  1  Die  Zauberflote,'  pf. 

3  Part-aong*. 

•  Studies,  pf. 

4  Hymn*, 
organ,  or  pf. 

8  Song*. 

4     Vocal    quartet*,  with 
and  pf. 


and 


6  Hymn*,  choir. 
Pf.  rtudy. 

Requiem,  *oll,  choru*, 

orch. 

Theme  and  variation*,  pf. 
Man  for  one  voice  and  organ. 
I  Part  songs. 

'May    Day.'   B   three -part 

female  choruses,  with  pf. 
2nd  Organ  sonata  iu  A  flat 
3  Studies,  pf. 
6  Prelude*,  pf. 
fl  Piece*,  in  fugal  form. 
3  Sacred  part-song* 
•Thunner*  Tochterleln.' 

comic  o|>era  in  4  act*. 
Ballad.      •  Knnlg  Erich.' 

•horns  with  pf. 
•Aw  den  Rericnl 

dueti 
&  Male 


91.  1  Johauuuuuvcht,'  male  choir 

and  pf. 

92.  SouaU.  pf.  and  Voello.  In  C 

(or  vln.  and  pl.t. 

93.  Theme      ami  variation*, 

string  quartet  iu  U  minor 
(or  pf.  ductf. 

94.  Concerto,  pf.  and  orch  in  A 
flat. 

2  fhoruam  with  orch.  or  pf. 

3  talln  hymn*,  three  turt 
female  choir  and  organ 

Ballad.  'Clarice  of  K'.  er- 
•trln,'  *o|i.  choru*.  ami 
orvh. 

4th   Organ   aonata,   '  t'.ntis 
pcregrlnu*.'  iu  A  minor  ior 
I.  duet), 
mat*  in  D  flat. 

100.  1  Song*,  male  choir. 

101.  3  Studies,  pf. 

102.  Ballad.   '  Wlttekiud.' 

choru*  and  orch..  or  l 

103.  3  Vocal 

ami  pf. 

104.  Tocoata  pf 

103.  Sonata,'  vln.  and  pf..  In  B 
minor. 

106.  2  Romantic  i 

orch..  or  pf. 

107.  3  Hymn*  for  choir. 

108.  '  Am  Strom,'  6  part-songs. 
UfX  M.i.«  in  K  flat  for  ttottble 

choir,  tied,  to  Leo  XIII. 

110.  Overture  to  Schiller's  •De- 

metrius' (or  pf.  duetl. 

111.  3th  Organ  sonata  lu  F  sharp 

(or  pf.  duetl. 

112.  2nd  Trio,  pf  ,  via  and  Vcello. 

In  A. 

113  6  Studies  for  pf.  (left  hand). 

114.  Quintet,  pf.  and  strings.  iu('. 

115.  Toccata,  pf.  In  C  minor, 
llrt.  4  Songs,  male  choir. 

•Misaa  Hsuctimlime  Trinl- 

tatis,'  choir.  In  F. 
6  Two-part   hymns,  with 


h..  or  pl^ 


117. 
118. 


i  Ferlrnt.igen.-4pf 


119.  6th  Ortran  sonata.  In  F.  flat 
minor  (or  pf.  duetl. 

•130.  Legem).  ' ChrUtophorus,' 
soli,  choru*.  and  orch.,  or 
pf. 

121.  Trio.  pf.  and  string*,  in  B 

flat. 

122.  Sonata,  C  minor,  pf.,  4  hand* 

lor  2  pf*..  8  hand*). 

123.  24  Fughetten  for  organ. 

124.  8  Part-songs, 
123.  7  Male  chonue*. 

126.  Mass,    three  .part  female 

choir,  iu  A. 

127.  7th  Organ  sonata  In  F  minor 

lor  pf.  duetl. 

128.  4  Elegiac  song*,  with  organ. 

129.  3  Italian  song*. 

130.  6  Male  choru v  * 

131.  6  Female  choruses. 


Organ 
rpf.  duetl 
UK  4  Motet*.  sii-part  choir, 
hymn, 
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Op. 

1.13.  If  sonata.  In  K  flat. 
138.  Hliang: 
1  f7  Orgm.ii  concerto  in 

orch.  tor  pf.  duet). 
138.  Stabat  Mater,  choir,  string 


Op. 
175. 


in 


130.  Nonet,  wind  and 

pf.  duet). 
141.  3  Hymna.  cboir  and  orgs 
111.  DHilt  choruses. 
HA  0'.h  Organ  sonata  In  B 

minor  lor  pf.  ductl. 
143.  '  Die  Rosen  vun 

male  chorui  and 

■trumeuta. 
1 14  3  Male  choruses. 

143.  '  MonUort,'  aoli.  chorus,  and 

orch. 

144.  10th  Organ   sonata.  In  B 

minor  (or  pf.  duetl. 

147.  String  quartet  In  F. 

148.  11th    Organ    sonata   in  D 

minor  lor  pf.  duetl. 
140.  Suite,  organ,  violin,  v  cello, 
and  string  oi  ch. 

130.  6  piece*,  viollu  and  organ, 

or  v  cello  and  organ. 

131.  Mass  In  O. 
ISA  30  Children's  songs. 
163.  'Das  Zauberwort.'  slngsplel. 

In  3  acta,  for  children. 
134.  13th  Organ  sonata.  In  1>  flat 

(or  pf.  duetl. 
•153.  Mass,    three -ptirt  female 

choir  and  organ. 
136.  lit  Characteristic  pieces  for 


In* 


137.  S  Sacred  songs,  with  organ. 
188.  MSoprauo  urbaritonel songs. 

138.  Mass.  four -part  choir  and 
^organ.^n  V  minor. 

16l!  l»th  Organ^Iata,  In  K  flat 

lor  pf.  duet). 
18A  '  Monologue.' 12  organ  pieces. 
•18A  3  Motets,  lire- part  choir. 

'  Star      of  Bethlehem.' 
Christmas  cantata,  soli. 


16th  Organ   sonata.   In  O 
sharp  minor  lor  pf.  duetl. 
P,  with  1 178.  0  Advent- Motetten.  cboir. 

177.  '-'nd  Concerto  for  organ  and 
orch..  In  O  minor  lor  pf. 
duet). 

(or  1 178.  Sonata  for  horn  and  pf. 

ITS.  '  Hymn m  an  die  Tonkunst.' 

for  male  chorus  and  orch. 
ISO.  IS  Characteristic  pieces  for 

IS.  17th  Organ 
ISA  '  Votn  soldi 
Turk  laches 
with  pf. 

183.  12  Studies,  pi 

184.  Romantic  sonata  for  pf..  In 
V  sharp  minor. 

1H3.  7  Male  choruses. 
188.  8  Four-part  songs,  'Jahres- 
xeiten.' 

*1K7.  Mass,  for  female  voices  and 

organ.  In  O  minor. 
188.  18th  Organ  sonata,  In  A. 
180.  12  Organ  trioa. 

100.  Mass.  for  male 

organ,  in  F. 

101.  Trio,  fur  pf.. 
In  F. 

1UA  Muss,    '  Mtserlcordtas  Do- 

mini.'  choir  and  organ,  in 
B. 

183.  10th  Organ  sonata,  in  Q 

minor. 
104.  Requiem,  for 

organ. 
106.  -Akademlscbe' 
fugue  with  6 
orch. 

108.  20th    Organ   sonaU.    '  Zur 

Friedensfeiri  .'  in  F. 
197.  Misi    Iposthumous).  choir 
or^an^fliilshed  by 


chorus,  and  orch.,  or  pt 
1(55.  14th  Organ  sonata,  in  C  I 


pf.  dust). 
Suite,  via.  i 
minor. 


187. 

pieces. 

183.  13th  Organ  sonata.  In  D  (or 

pf.  duetl. 
180.  Mass,  soli,  choir,  and  orch., 

or  strings  and  organ. 
170.  8  Four-part  songs,  "Sturm 


•171.  '  Mariaulsche  Hymucn. 
voice  and  organ,  or  pt. 

172.  Mass,  male  choir  with  organ, 

or  wind  I  lists. 

173.  4  Male  choi 

174.  12  Organ  pi 


H'ilhnut  Opu*  .Vumeera. 
■  Ave  Maria,'  soprano  and  organ. 

or  three-part  female  choir. 
Romance,  for  soprano  and  harp. 
'  Cartuiua   sacra,'   songs  with 
organ. 

Arrangement  of  Bach's  30  varia- 


tions, for  2  pfs. 
linw  Hi 


Three  five- part  songs, 
lily  lie  for  v'cello  and  pf. 
Roup*  »lir, for  flute  and  pf.,  in  B. 
■Trenuuug,'  for  voice,  pf.,  or 
organ. 

'  Waldbachlaln.'  for  choir. 
Pastorale,  for  oboe  and  organ, 

from  op.  08. 
Rhapsodie.  for  oboe  ami  organ, 

127.V      *"    0^**n•    n"D  OP" 
Tarantella  from  op.  122.  fur  3 
pfs.,  8  hands. 

•  Works  possessing  English  text.         J.  W.  N. 

RHEINGOLD,  DAS.  The  '  Vorabeud  '  of 
Wagner's  trilogy.    See  Ring  des  Nibelungen. 

RHINE  FESTIVALS.  See  Niederkheix- 
I8CHE  MrsiKFKsiK,  vol.  iii.  p.  377. 

RHUBEBA.    See  Rebec. 

RHYTHM.  This  much -used  and  many- 
sided  term  may  be  defined  as  4  the  systematic 
grouping  of  notes  with  regard  to  duration.'  It 
is  often  inaccurately  employed  as  a  synonym  for 
its  two  subdivisions,  Accent  and  Time,  and 
in  its  proper  signification  bears  the  same  relation 
to  these  that  uuire  bears, to  quantity  in  |K>etry. 

The  confusion  which  has  arisen  in  the  em- 
ployment of  these  terms  is  unfortunate,  though 
so  frequent  that  it  would  apj>ear  to  Iks  natural, 
and  therefore  almost  inevitable.  Take  a  number 
of  notes  of  equal  length,  and  give  an  emphasis 
to  every  second,  third,  or  fourth,  the  music  will 
be  said  to  be  in  '  rhythm  1  of  two,  three,  or  four 
— meaning  in  time.  Now  take  a  number  of 
these  groups  or  bars  and  emphasise  them  in  the 
same  way  as  their  subdi visions  :  the  same  term 
will  still  be  employed,  and  rightly  so.  Again, 


instead  of  notes  of  equal  length,  let  each  group 
consist  of  unequal  notes,  but  similarly  arranged, 
as  in  the  following  example  from  Schumann— 


or  in  the  Vivace  of  Beethoven's  No.  7  Symphony : 
the  form  of  these  groups  also  is  spoken  of  as  the 
'  prevailing  rhythm, '  though  here  accent  is  the 
only  correct  expression. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  proper  distinction  of  the 
three  terms  is  as  follows : — 

Accent  arranges  a  heterogeneous  mass  of  notes 
into  long  and  short ; 

Time  divides  them  into  groups  of  equal  dura- 
tion ; 

Rhythm  does  for  these  groups  what  Accent 
does  for  notes. 

In  short,  Rhythm  is  the  Metre  of  Music. 

This  parallel  will  help  us  to  understand  why 
the  uneducated  can  only  write  and  fully  compre- 
hend music  in  complete  sections  of  four  and 
eight  bars.  [Rhythm  is  an  essential  put  of 
all  primitive  music,  and  every  folk-song  has  a 
distinct  rhythmical  character.  It  was  long 
before  this  characteristic  was  introduced  into 
serious  music,  which  had  been  rhythmless 
because  the  notes  of  plain-chant  exist  only  with 
reference  to  the  words.]  In  polyphonic  music 
the  termination  of  one  musical  phrase  (foot,  or 
group  of  accents)  is  always  coincident  with,  and 
hidden  by,  the  commencement  of  another.  And 
this  although  the  subject  may  consist  of  several 
phrases  and  be  quite  rhythmical  in  itself,  as  is 
the  case  in  Bach's  Organ  Fugues  in  G  minor  and 
A  minor.  The  Ithyihmm  of  the  ancients  was 
simply  the  accent  prescribed  by  the  long  and 
short  syllables  of  the  poetry,  or  words  to  which 
the  music  was  set,  and  had  no  other  variety 
than  that  afforded  by  their  metrical  laws. 
Modern  music,  on  the  other  hand,  would  be 
meaningless  and  chaotic — a  melody  would  cease 
to  be  a  melody — could  we  not  plainly  perceive 
a  proportion  in  the  longth  of  the  phrases. 

The  bar-line  is  the  most  obvious,  but  by  no 
means  a  perfect,  means  of  distinguishing  and 
determining  the  rhythm  ;  but  up  to  the  time 
of  Mo/art  and  Haydn  the  system  of  barring, 
although  used  more  or  less  accurately  from  the 
time  of  the  Elizabethan  composers,  in  Virginal 
music,  etc.,  was  hut  imjierfectly  understood. 
Many  even  of  Handel's  slow  movements  have 
only  half  their  proper  number  of  bar-lines,  and 
consequently  terminate  in  the  middle  of  a  bar 
instead  of  at  the  commencement ;  as,  for  instance, 
'  He  shall  feed  His  flock '  (which  is  really  in 
6-8  time),  and  '  Surely  He  hath  borne  our  griefs 1 
(which  should  be  4-8  instead  of  Q),  Where 
the  accent  of  a  piece  is  strictly  binary  through- 
out, composers,  even  to  this  day,  appear  to  be 
often  in  doubt  about  the  rhythm,  time,  and 
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barring  of  their  music.  The  simple  and  unmis- 
takable rule  for  the  latter  is  this:  the  last 
strong  accent  will  occur  on  the  first  of  a  bar, 
and  you  have  only  to  reckon  backwards.  If 
the  piece  falls  naturally  into  groups  of  four 
accents  it  is  four  in  a  bar,  but  if  there  is  an 
odd  two  anywhere  it  should  all  be  barred  as 
two  in  a  bar.  Ignorance  or  inattention  to  this 
causes  us  now  and  then  to  come  upon  a  sudden 
change  from  C  to  2-4  in  modern  music. 

With  regard  to  the  regular  sequence  of  bars 
with  reference  to  close  and  cadence — which  is 
the  true  sense  of  rhythm— much  depends  upon 
the  character  of  the  music  The  dance-music 
of  modern  society  must  necessarily  be  in  regular 
periods  of  4,  8,  or  16  bars.  Waltzes,  though 
written  in  3-4  time,  are  almost  always  really  in 
6-8,  and  a  dance-music  writer  will  sometimes, 
from  ignorance,  omit  an  unaccented  bar  (really 
a  half-bar),  to  the  destruction  of  the  rhythm. 
The  dancers,  marking  the  time  with  their  feet, 
and  feeling  the  rhythm  in  the  movement  of  their 
bodies,  then  complain,  without  understanding 
what  is  wrong,  that  such  a  waltz  is  '  not  good 
to  dance  to. ' 

In  pure  music  it  is  different.  Great  as  are 
the  varieties  afforded  by  the  diverse  positions 
and  combinations  of  strong  and  weak  accents, 
the  equal  length  of  bars,  and  consequently  of 
musical  phrases,  would  cause  monotony  were  it 
not  that  we  are  allowed  to  combine  sets  of  two, 
three,  and  four  bars.  Not  so  freely  as  we  may 
combine  the  different  forms  of  accent,  for  the 
longer  divisions  are  less  clearly  perceptible ; 
indeed,  the  modern  complexity  of  rhythm, 
especially  in  German  music,  is  one  of  the  chief 
obstacles  to  its  ready  appreciation.  Every  one, 
as  we  have  already  said,  can  understand  a  song 
or  piece  where  a  half-close  occurs  at  each  fourth 
and  a  whole  close  at  each  eighth  bar,  where  it 
is  expected ;  but  when  an  uneducated  ear  is 
continually  being  disappointed  and  surprised 
by  unexpected  prolongations  and  alterations  of 
rhythm,  it  soon  grows  confused  and  unable  to 
follow  the  sense  of  the  music.  Quick  music 
naturally  allows — indeeddemands — more  variety 
of  rhythm  than  slow,  and  we  can  scarcely  turn 
to  any  scherzo  or  finale  of  the  great  composers 
where  such  varieties  are  not  made  use  of. 
Taking  two-bar  rhythm  as  the  normal  and 
simplest  form — just  as  two  notes  form  the 
simplest  kind  of  accent — the  first  variety  we 
have  to  notice  is  where  one  odd  bar  is  thrust  in 
to  break  the  continuity,  as  thus  in  the  Andante 
of  Beethoven's  C  minor  Symphony  : 


This  may  also  be  effected  by  causing  a  fresh 
phrase  to  begin  with  a  strong  accent  on  the 
weak  bar  with  which  the  previous  subject  ended, 
thus  really  eliding  a  bar,  as  for  instance  in  the 
minuet  in  Haydn's  '  Reine  de  France '  Symphony : 


:etc 


Here  the  bar  marked  (a)  is  the  overlapping  of 
two  rhythmic  periods. 

Combinations  of  two -bar  rhythm  are  the 
rhythms  of  four  and  six  bars.  The  first  of  these 
requires  no  comment,  being  the  most  common 
of  existing  forms.  Beethoven  has  specially 
marked  in  two  cases  (Scherzo  of  Ninth  Symphony, 
and  Scherzo  of  Cg  minor  Quartet)  4  Ritmo  di 
4  battute,'  because,  these  compositions  being  in 
such  short  bars,  the  rhythm  is  not  readily  per- 
ceptible. The  six-bar  rhythm  is  a  most  useful 
combination,  as  it  may  consist  of  four  bars  fol- 
lowed by  two,  two  by  four,  three  and  three,  or 
two,  two  and  two.  The  well-known  minuet  by 
Lulli  (from  *  Le  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme ')  is  in 
the  first  of  these  combinations  throughout 


And  the  opening  of  the  Andante  of  Beethoven's 
FirstSymphonyisanothergood example.  Haydn 
is  especially  fond  of  this  rhythm,  especially  in 
the  two  forms  first  named.  Of  the  rhythm  of 
thrice  two  bars  a  good  specimen  is  afforded  by 
the  Scherzo  of  Schubert's  C  major  Symphony, 
where,  after  the  two  subjects  (both  in  four-bar 
rhythm)  have  been  announced,  the  strings  in 
unison  mount  and  descend  the  scale  in  accom- 
paniment to  a  portion  of  the  first  theme,  thus  : 


A  still  better  example  is  the  first  section  of 
4  God  save  the  King.' 

This  brings  us  to  triple  rhythm,  uncombined 
with  double. 

Three-bar  rhythm,  if  in  a  slow  time,  conveys 
a  very  uncomfortable  lop-sided  sensation  to  the 
uncultivated  ear.  The  writer  remembers  an  in- 
stance when  a  band  could  hardly  be  brought 
to  play  a  section  of  an  Andante  in  9-8  time 
and  rhythm  of  three  bars.  The  combination  of 
3x3x3  was  one  which  their  sense  of  accent 
refused  to  acknowledge.  Beethoven  has  taken 
the  trouble  in  the  Scherzo  of  his  Ninth  Sym- 
phony to  mark  4  Ritmo  di  tre  battute,'  although 
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in  such  quick  time  it  is  hardly  necessary  ; 
the  paaaage, 


m 


being  understood  as  though  written — 


Numerous  instances  of  triple  rhythm  occur, 
which  he  has  not  troubled  to  mark  ;  as  in  the 
Trio  of  tho  C  minor  Symphony  Scherzo  :  — 


Rhythm  of  five  bars  is  not,  as  a  rule,  produc- 
tive of  good  effect,  and  cannot  be  used  any 
more  than  the  other  unusual  rhythms — for  long 
together.  It  is  best  when  consisting  of  four 
bars  followed  by  oue,  and  is  most  often  found 
in  compound  form  —  that  is,  as  eight  bars 
followed  by  two. 

Minuet,  Mozart's  Symphony  in  C  (No.  6). 


J 


A  very  quaint  efTect  is  produced  by  the  un- 
usual rhythm  of  seven.  An  impression  is  con- 
veyed that  the  eighth  bar — a  weak  one— Ins  got 
left  out  through  inaccurate  sense  of  rhythm,  as 
so  often  happens  with  street-singers  and  the 
like.  Wagner  has  taken  advantage  of  this  in 
his  4  Dance  of  Apprentices'  ('  Die  Mcistersiuger'), 
thus  : — 


It  is  obvious  that  all  largersymmetrieal  groups 
than  the  above  need  be  taken  no  heed  of,  as 
they  are  reducible  to  the  smaller  periods.  Oue 
more  point  remains  to  be  noticed,  which,  a 
beauty  in  older  and  simpler  music,  is  becoming 
a  source  of  weakness  in  modern  times.  This  is 
the  disguising  or  concealing  of  the  rhythm  by 
strong  accents  or  change  of  harmony  in  weak 
bars.  The  last  movement  of  Beethoven's  Piano- 
forte Sonata  in  D  minor  (op.  31,  No.  2)  affords 
a  striking  instance  of  this.  At  the  very  outset 
we  are  led  to  think  that  the  change  of  bass  at 
the  fourth  bar,  and  again  at  the  eighth,  indi- 
cates a  new  rhythmic  period,  whereas  the  whole 


movement  is  in  four-bar  rhythm  as  unchanging 
as  the  semiquaver  figure  which  jwvades  it.  The 
device  has  the  effect  of  preventing  monotony  in 
a  movement  constructed  almost  entirely  on  one 
single  figure.  The  same  thing  occurs  in  the 
middle  of  the  first  movement  of  the  Sonatina 
(op.  79,  Presto  alia  Tedesca).  Now  in  both  of 
these  cases  the  accent  of  the  bare  is  so  simple 
that  the  ear  can  alford  to  hunt  for  the  rhythm 
and  is  pleased  by  the  not  too  subtle  artifice  ; 
but  in  slower  and  less  obviously  accented  music 
such  a  device  would  be  out  of  place  ;  there  the 
rhythm  requires  to  be  impressed  on  the  hearer 
rather  than  concealed  from  him. 

On  analysing  any  piece  of  music  it  will  be 
found  that  whether  the  ultimate  distribution  of 
the  accents  be  binary  or  ternary,  the  larger  divi- 
sions nearly  always  run  in  twos,  the  rhythms 
of  three,  four,  or  seven  being  merely  occasion- 
ally used  to  break  the  monotony.     This  is 
only  natural,  for,  as  before  remarked,  the  oom- 
prehcnsibility  of  music  is  in  direct  proportion 
to  the  simplicity  of  its  rhythm,  irregularity  in 
this  point  giving  a  disturbed  and  emotional 
character  to  the  piece,  until,  when  all  attention 
to  rhythm  is  ignored,  the  music  becomes  inco- 
herent and  incomprehensible,  though  not  of 
necessity  disagreeable.    In  'Tristan  und  Isolde' 
Wagner  has  endeavoured,  with  varying  success, 
to  produce  a  composition  of  great  extent,  from 
which  rhythm  in  its  larger  signification  shall 
be  wholly  absent.    One  consequence  of  this  is 
that  he  has  written  the  most  tumultously 
emotional  opera  extant ;  but  another  is  that 
the  work  is  a  mere  chaos  to  the  hearer  until  it 
is  closely  studied.  F.  C. 

RIBATTUTA  (re-striking),  an  old  contriv- 
ance in  instrumental  music,  gradually  acceler- 
ating the  j>aee  of  a  phrase  of  two  notes,  until 
a  trill  was  arrived  at.  Beethoven  has  preserved 
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it  for  ever  in  the  Overture  •  Leonore  No.  3 ' 
(bar  75  of  Allegro). 

See  too  another  passage  farther  on,  before 
the  Flute  solo.    [See  Trill.]  c. 

RI BIBLE,  an  obsolete  instrument  played  by 
a  bow.  It  is  mentioned  by  Chaucer  and  other 
3arly  writers,  and  appears  to  have  been  either 
the  rebec  itself,  or  a  particular  form  of  it. 
Sometimes  it  is  spelled  4  rubible.'  It  has  been 
suggested  that  both  '  rebec '  and  4  ribible '  are 
derived  from  the  Moorish  word  '  rebeb '  or 
'rebab,'  which  seems  to  have  been  the  name  of 
a  somewhat  similar  musical  instrument.  (See 
Rebec.)  f.  k. 

RIBS  (Fr.  Sclisses;  Germ.  Zanje).  The 
sides  of  stringed  instruments  of  the  violin  type, 
connecting  the  back  and  the  belly.  They  con- 
sist of  six  (sometimes  only  five)  pieces  of  maple, 
and  should  be  of  the  same  texture  as  the  back, 
and  if  possible  cut  out  of  the  same  piece.  After 
being  carefully  planed  to  the  right  thickness, 
they  are  bent  to  the  required  aha]>c,  and  then 
glued  together  on  the  mould  by  meaus  of  the 
corner  and  top  and  bottom  blocks,  the  angles 
being  feather -edged.  The  back,  the  linings, 
and  the  belly  are  then  added,  and  the  body  of 
the  violin  is  then  complete.  The  ribs  ought  to 
be  slightly  increased  in  depth  at  the  broader 
end  of  the  instrument,  but  many  makers  have 
neglected  this  rule.  The  flatter  the  model, 
the  deeper  the  ribs  require  to  be  ;  hence  the 
viol  tribe,  having  perfectly  flat  backs  and  bellies 
of  slight  elevation,  are  very  deep  in  the  ribs. 
The  oldest  violins  were  often  very  deep  in  the 
ribs,  but  many  of  them  have  been  since  cut 
down.  Carlo  Bergonzi  and  his  contemporaries 
had  a  fashion  of  making  shallow  ribs,  and  often 
cut  down  the  ribs  of  older  instruments,  thereby 
injuring  their  tone  beyond  remedy.  Instru- 
ments made  of  ill-chosen  and  unseasoned  wood 
will  crack  and  decay  in  the  ribs  sooner  than  in 
any  other  part ;  but  in  the  best  instruments  the 
ribs  will  generally  outlast  both  belly  and  buck. 
Some  old  makers  were  in  the  habit  of  glueing 
a  strip  of  linen  inside  the  ribs.  r.  j.  p. 

RICCI,  Luioi,  born  in  Naples,  June  8,  1805, 
in  1814  entered  the  Royal  Conservatorio,  then 
under  Zingarclli,  of  which  he  became  in  1819 
one  of  the  sub- professors  together  with  Bellini. 
His  first  work,  '  L'  Impresario  in  angustie,'  was 
performed  by  the  students  of  the  Conservatorio 
in  1823,  and  enthusiastically  applauded.  In 
the  following  four  years  he  wrote  4  \a  Ccna 
frastornata,'  *  L'  Abate  Taccarella.'  '  II  Diavolo 
condannatoa  premier  moglie,'  and  4  La  Lucerna 
d*  Epitteto,*  all  for  the  Teatro  Nuovo.  In  1 828 
his  '  Ulisse,'  at  the  San  Carlo,  was  a  failure. 
In  1829  4 II  Colombo  '  in  Parma  and  4  L'Orfanella 
di  Ginevra'  in  Naples  were  both  successful. 
The  winter  of  1829-30  was  disastrous  for  Ricci, 
his  fonr  new  operas  ( '  II  Sonnambulo, ' 4  L'  Eroina 
del  Measioo,'  4  Annibale  in  Torino,"  and  4  La 
Neve ')  being  all  unsuccessful.    In  the  autumn 


of  1831  he  produced  at  the  Scala,  Milan, 
4Chiara  di  Rosemberg,'  and  this  opera,  per- 
formed by  Grisi,  Saechi,  Winter,  Badioli,  etc., 
was  greatly  applauded,  and  soon  became  success- 
ful in  all  the  theatres  of  Italy.  4 II  nuovo 
Figaro'  faded  in  Parma  in  1832.  In  it  sang 
Rozer,  who  afterwards  married  Balfe.  The 
same  fate  attended  4 1  due  Sergenti '  at  the  Scala 
in  1833,  where  the  following  year  he  gave  4  Un' 
Aweutura  di  Scaramuccia,'  which  was  a  very 
great  success,  and  was  translated  into  French 
by  Flotow.  The  same  year  4  Gli  esposti,'  better 
known  as  '  Eran  due  ed  or  son  tre,'  was  applauded 
in  Turin,  whilst  4  Chi  dura  vinec,'  like  Rossini's 
immortal  4  Barbiere,'  was  hissed  at  Rome.  It 
was  afterwards  received  enthusiastically  at  Milan 
and  in  many  other  opera-houses  of  Europe.  In 
1835  'Chiara  di  Montalbano'  failed  at  the 
Scala,  while  4  La  serva  e  1'  ussero '  was  applauded 
in  Pavia.  Ricci  had  thus  composed  twenty 
ojKiras  when  only  thirty  years  old  ;  and  although 
many  of  his  works  had  met  with  a  genuine  and 
well-deserved  success,  he  was  still  very  poor 
aud  had  to  accept  the  ]>ost  of  musical  director 
of  the  Trieste  Cathedral  and  conductor  of  the 
Oj>era.  In  1838  his  4  Nozze  di  Figaro'  was  a 
fiasco  in  Milan,  where  Rossini  told  him  that 
its  fall  was  due  to  the  music  being  too  serious. 

For  the  next  six  years  Ricci  composed  nothing. 
In  1S44  he  married  Lidia  Stoltz,  by  whom  he 
had  two  children,  Adelaide,  who  in  1887  sang 
at  the  Theatre  des  Italiens  in  Paris,  but  died 
soon  after,  and  Luigi,  who  lives  in  London. 
'  La  Solitaria  delle  Asturie '  was  given  in  Odessa 
in  1844  ;  4 II  Birraio  di  Preston'  in  Florence 
in  1847  ;  and  in  1852  4  La  Festa  di  Piedigrotta' 
was  very  successful  in  Naples.  His  last  opera, 
4 II  Diavolo  a  quattro,'  was  performed  in  Trieste 
in  1859. 

Luigi  Ricci  composed  in  collaboration  with 
his  brother  FKDIRIOO  *  II  Colonnello,'  given  in 
Rome,  and  4  M.  de  Chalumeaux,'  in  Veuice,  in 
1835  ;  in  1836  4  II  Disertore  per  amore'  for 
the  San  Carlo  in  Naples,  and  4  L'Amante  di 
richiamo,'  given  in  Turin  in  1846.  Of  these 
four  operas,  4 II  Colonnello'  alone  had  a  well- 
deserved  reception.  But  Ricei's  masterpiece, 
the  opera  which  has  placed  him  in  a  very  high 
rank  among  Italian  composers,  is  4Crispino  c 
la  Comare,'  written  in  1850  for  Venice,  and  to 
which  his  brother  Federieo  partly  contributed. 
This  opera,  one  of  the  best  comic  operas  of 
Italy,  enjoyed  a  long  success  all  the  world  over. 

Shortly  after  thp.  production  of  4 II  Diavolo  a 
quattro'  in  1859,  however,  symptoms  of  insanity 
showed  themselves,  and  the  malady  soon  became 
violent.  He  was  taken  to  an  asylum  at  Prague, 
his  wife's  birthplace,  and  died  there  Dec.  31, 
1859.  He  was  much  mourned  at  Trieste  ;  a 
funeral  ceremony  was  followed  by  a  performance 
of  selections  from  his  principal  works,  his  bust 
was  placed  in  the  lobby  of  the  Opera-house, 
and  a  pension  was  granted  to  his  widow.  He 
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published  two  volumes  of  vocal  pieces  entitled 
'  Mes  Loisirs '  and  '  Les  inspirations  du  The ' 
(Ricordi),  and  he  left  in  MS.  a  large  number  of 
compositions  for  the  cathedral  sorvice.  His 
brother, 

Fkderioo,  was  born  in  Naples,  Oct.  22, 1809, 
entered  the  Royal  Conservatorio  of  that  town, 
where  his  brother  was  then  studying,  and 
received  his  musical  education  from  Bellini 
and  Zingarelli.  In  1837  he  gave  'La  Prigione 
d'Edimburgo'  in  Trieste.  The  barcarola  of 
this  opera,  'Sulla  poppa  del  mio  brick,'  was 
for  long  one  of  the  most  popular  melodies  of 
Italy.  In  1839  his  'Duello  sotto  Richelieu' 
was  only  moderately  successful  at  the  Scala,  but 
in  1841  '  Michelangelo  e  Holla'  was  applauded 
in  Florence.  In  it  Rang  Signora  Strepponi,  who 
afterwards  married  Verdi.  'Corrado  d'Alta- 
mura '  was  given  at  the  Scala  in  the  same  year. 
At  the  personal  request  of  Charles  Albert  he 
composed  in  1842  a  cantata  for  the  marriage 
of  Victor  Emmanuel,  and  another  for  a  court 
festival.  In  1843  his  '  Vallombra '  failed  at  La 
Scala.  1  Isabella  de'  Medici '  (1844)  in  Trieste, 
'Estella'  (1846)  in  Milan,  'Oriselda'  (1847) 
and  '  I  due  ritratti '  (1850)  in  Venice,  were  all 
failures.  '  II  Marito  o  l'Amaute 1  was  greatly 
applauded  in  Vienna  in  1852,  but  his  last  oj>era, 
'  II  paniere  d'amore,'  given  there  the  following 
year,  did  not  succeed.  He  was  then  named 
Musical  Director  of  the  Imperial  Theatres  of 
St.  Petersburg,  which  post  he  occupied  for  many 
years.  Of  the  operas  written  in  collaboration 
with  his  brother  we  have  already  spoken. 

He  brought  out  at  the  Fantaisies-Parisiennea, 
Paris,  '  Une  Folie  a  Rome.'  Jan.  30,  1869,  with 
great  success.  Encouraged  by  this  he  produced 
an  opera-comique  in  three  acts, '  Le  Doctourrose' 
(Boutfcs  Parisiens,  Feb.  10,  1872),  and  'Une 
Fete  a  Venise,'  a  reproduction  of  his  earlier 
work,  'II  Marito  e  l'Amaute'  (Athenee,  Feb. 
15,  1872).  Shortly  after  this  Federico  retired 
to  Conegliano  in  Italy,  where  he  died  Dec.  10, 
1877.  He  was  concerned  partially  or  entirely 
in  nineteen  operas.  Of  his  cantatas  we  have 
s|K>ken.  He  also  left  two  masses,  six  albums 
or  collections  of  vocal  pieces  (Ricordi),  and 
many  detached  songs.  L.  it. 

RICCIO,  Teohoro,  a  native  of  Brescia,  who 
after  holding  the  j>ost  of  choirmaster  at  one  of 
the  churches  of  Brescia  was  in  1576  invited  by 
George  Frederick,  Margrave  of  Brandenbcrg- 
Anspach,  to  be  his  capellmeister  at  Anspach. 
When  in  1579  George  Frederick  became  also 
Duke  of  Prussia,  Riccio  accom|>anied  him  as 
capellmeister  to  his  new  capital  Konigsberg, 
where,  like  Scandello,  also  a  native  of  Brescia, 
in  similar  circumstances  at  Dresden,  Riccio 
adopted  the  Lutheran  faith,  and  seems  to  have 
settled  for  the  rest  of  his  life  with  an  occasional 
visit  to  Anspach.  His  adoption  of  Lutheranism 
made  little  difference  to  the  nature  of  his  com- 
positions for  use  in  church,  as  Latin  was  still 


largely  used  in  the  services  of  Lutheran  court 
chapels,  and  so  we  find  that  his  publications 
mainly  consist  of  various  volumes  of  Latin 
masses,  motets,  and  magnificats,  a  4  to  8  or  12. 
Probably  Johann  Eccard,  who  was  called  to  bs 
his  coadjutor  at  Konigsberg  from  1581,  pro- 
vided the  music  required  for  German  texts. 
Besides  the  Latin  works  the  QueUen-Lexikon 
mentions  two  incomplete  books  of  madrigals 
a  5  and  6,  and  one  book  of  Canzone  alia 
napolitana.  Riccio  is  supposed  to  have  died 
between  1603  and  1604,  since  in  the  latter  year 
Eccard  is  known  to  have  definitely  succeeded 
him  as  capellmeister.  J.  R.  M. 

RICERCARE,  or  RICERCATA  (from  rieer- 
care,  'to  search  out'),  an  Italian  term  of  the 
17th  century,  signifying  a  fugue  of  the  closest 
and  most  learned  description.  Frescobaldi's 
Riccrcari  (1615),  which  are  copied  out  in  one  of 
Dr.  Burney's  note-books  (Brit  Mus.  Add.  MS. 
1 1,588),  are  full  of  augmentations,  diminutions, 
inversions,  and  other  contrivances,  in  fact 
rcchercMs  or  full  of  research.  J.  S.  Bach  has 
affixed  the  name  to  the  6-part  Fugue  in  his 
'  Musikalisches  Opfer,'  and  the  title  of  the  whole 
contains  the  word  in  its  initials — Regis  Iuasu 
Cantio  Et  Reliqua  Canonica  Arte  Resoluta.  But 
the  term  was  also  employed  for  a  fantasia  on 
some  popular  song,  street-cry,  or  such  similar 
theme.  Dr.  Cummings  has  a  MS.  book,  dated 
1580-1600,  containing  twenty-two  ricercari  by 
CI.  da  Coreggio,  Gianetto  Palestina  (sic),  A. 
Vuillaert  (sic),  0.  Iasso,  Clemens  non  Papa, 
Cip.  Rore,  and  others — compositions  in  four 
and  five  parts,  on  'Ce  moy  de  May,'  'Vestiva  i 
colli,' '  La  Rossignol,' '  Susan  tin  jour,'  and  other 
apparently  popular  songs.  This  use  of  the  word 
appears  to  have  been  earlier  than  the  other, 
as  pieces  of  the  kind  by  Adriano  (1520-67) 
are  quoted.  o. 

RICH,  John*,  son  of  Christopher  Rich,  patentee 
of  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  was  born  about  1682. 
His  father,  having  been  compelled  to  quit 
Drury  Lane,  had  erected  a  new  theatre  in 
Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  but  died  in  1714  when  it 
was  upon  the  eve  of  being  opened.  John  Rich, 
together  with  his  brother  Christopher,  then 
assumed  the  management  and  opened  the  house 
about  six  weeks  after  his  father's  death.  Find- 
ing himself  unable  to  contend  against  the 
su]»crior  company  engaged  at  Drury  Lane,  he 
had  recourse  to  the  introduction  of  a  new  species 
of  entertainment— pantomime— in  which  music, 
scenery,  machinery,1  and  appropriate  costumes 
formed  the  prominent  features.  In  these  pieces 
he  himself,  under  the  assumed  name  of  Lun, 
performed  the  part  of  Harlequin  with  such 
ability  as  to  extort  the  admiration  of  even  the 
most  determined  opponents  of  that  class  of 
entertainment.  [He  played  Harlequin  in '  Cheats, 
or  the  Tavern  Bilkers,'  a  pantomime  by  John 

<  Mart  of  Rich  ,  machinery  wu  invented  by  John  Hoota.  Um 
traruhitor  of  Tm«*>.  »nd  ht«  father.  Sunns]  Bool*.  »n  muiueiit 
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Weaver  (adapted  from  *  Lea  Fourberies  de  Sea- 
pin'),  with  music  by  Dr.  Pepusch,  in  1716-17. 
w.  u.  <;.  k.J  [See  also  Beq<  jar's  Opera,  vol. 
L  p.  277  ;  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  Theatre, 
vol.  ii.  p.  733;  Pantomime,  vol.  iii.  p.  616.] 
Encouraged  by  success  he  at  length  decided 
upon  the  erection  of  a  larger  theatre,  the 
stage  of  which  should  afford  greater  facilities 
for  scenic  and  mechanical  display,  and  accord- 
ingly built  the  first  Covent  Garden  Theatre, 
which  he  opened  Dec.  7,  1732.  Hogarth 
produced  a  caricature  on  the  occasion  of  the 
removal  to  the  new  house,  entitled  'Rich's 
Glory,  or  his  Triumphal  Entry  into  Covent 
Garden,'  copies  of  which  will  be  found  in  Wil- 
kinson's Lundina  Jllustrata,  and  in  H.  Saxe 
Wyndham's  Annals  of  Covent  Garden  Theatre, 
vol.  i.  He  conducted  the  new  theatre  with 
great  success  until  his  death,  relying  much  upon 
the  attraction  of  his  pantomimes  and  musical 
pieces,  but  by  no  means  neglecting  the  regular 
drama.  In  his  early  days  he  had  attempted 
tragic  acting,  but  failed.  He  died  Nov.  26, 
1761,  and  was  buried  Dec.  4,  in  Hillingdon 
churchyard,  Middlesex.  (See  list  of  productions, 
etc.,  in  the  Diet,  of  Nat.  Biog.)       w.  H.  H. 

RICHAFORT,  Jean,  a  Flemish  musician  of 
the  earlier  part  of  the  16th  century,  whom  we 
know  on  the  authority  of  the  \*mt  Ronsard  to 
have  been  a  pupil  of  Josquin  Despres.  He  was 
one  of  the  more  distinguished  comjiosers  of  the 
period  immediately  after  Josquin,  in  which  with 
the  retention  of  what  was  valuable  in  the  older 
technique  of  contrapuntal  artifice,  there  was,  as 
Mr.  Wooldridge  observes,  a  greater  approach 
made  towards  purity  of  sound  and  beauty  of 
expression.  The  only  known  dates  of  Richafort's 
career  are  that  between  1543  and  1547  he  was 
choirmaster  of  the  church  of  St.  Gilles,  Bruges, 
but  this  is  supposed  to  have  been  towards  the 
end  of  his  life,  since  as  early  as  1519  a  motet 
of  his  composition  ap]>ears  in  one  of  the  collec- 
tions of  Petrucci,  the  Motetti  de  la  Corona, 
lib.  ii.  His  works  appeared  only  in  the  collec- 
tions of  the  time,  and  specially  in  those  of 
Attaignant  and  Modemus  between  1530  and 
1550.  Two  masses  are  specially  mentioned, 
one'Ogenetrix  gloriosa' published  by  Attaignant 
1532,  and  afterwards  copied  into  the  SiBtine 
chapel  and  other  choir-books  ;  the  other,  1  Veni 
Sponsa  Christi,'  1540,  based  on  one  of  his  own 
motets,  which  Ambros  describes  as  the  finest  of 
the  collection  of  motets  in  which  it  ap|K>ars. 
The  motet  has  been  reprinted  in  Maldeghem's 
'Tresor.'  A  Requiem,  a  6,  would  seem  from  the 
account  which  Ambros  gives  of  it  to  be  on  the 
whole  more  curious  than  l>eautiful,  though  it 
testifies  to  the  aim  after  intensity  of  expression. 
While  the  other  voices  sing  the  ritual  text,  the 
two  tenor  sing  in  canon  1  Circumdederunt  me 
gemitus  mortis,'  and  also  reply  to  each  other  as 
if  with  exclamations  of  personal  sorrow,  1  e'est 
douleur.  non  pareille.'    If  some  of  Richafort's 


works  retain  a  character  of  antique  severity, 
others,  as  Eitner  observes,  are  remarkable  for 
their  wonderful  beauty,  clearness,  and  simplicity. 
Several  of  his  motets  Ambros  singles  out  for 
high  praise.  Of  one  which  he  mentions,  4  Quern 
dicunt  homines,'  the  opening  portion  is  given  by 
Mr.  Wooldridge  in  the  Oxford  History  of  Music, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  269-70.  Glarean  gives  in  full 
Richafort's  motet 1  Christus  resurgens '  as  a  good 
example  of  the  polyphonic  treatment  of  the 
Ionic  mode.  Of  the  fifteen  chansons  of  Richafort 
in  various  collections,  two  fine  specimens  are 
accessible  in  modern  reprints,  4  De  mon  triste 
diplaisir'  in  Conuner  Collectio  xii.,  and  4Sur 
tous  regrets '  in  Eituer's  republication  of  Ott's 
'Liederbuch,'  1544.  J.  R.  M. 

RICHARD  CXKUR  DE  LION.  An  opera- 
comiquc  in  three  acts  ;  words  by  Sedaine,  music 
by  G retry.  Produced  at  the  Opera- Com ique 
Oct  21,  1784.  The  piece  has  a  certain  historical 
value.  One  of  the  airs,  4  Une  fievre  brulante,' 
was  for  long  a  favourite  subject  for  variations. 
Beethoven  wrote  a  set  of  eight  uj)on  it  (in  C 
major),  published  in  Nov.  1798,  having  prob- 
ably heard  the  air  at  a  concert  of  Weigl's  in 
the  preceding  March.  Another  set  of  seven 
(also  in  C)  were  for  long  attributed  to  Mozart, 
but  are  now  decided  not  to  be  by  him.  The 
air  40 Richard,  6  mon  roi,  1'univers  t'abandonne,' 
was  played  on  a  memorable  occasion  in  the 
early  stage  of  the  French  Revolution — at  the 
banquet  at  Versailles  on  Oct.  1,  1789.  [Two 
versions  were  made  for  the  English  stage ; 
General  Burgoyne's  was  acted  at  Drury  Lane 
in  1786,  and  Leonard  MacNally's  at  Covent 
Garden  in  the  same  year.  Thomas  Linley 
adapted  G retry 's  music  to  one  of  them  and 
the  opera  remained  a  standard  work  for  many 
years.    F.  K.]  o. 

RICHARDS,  Henry  Brinley,  son  of  Henry 
Richards,  organist  of  St.  Peter's,  Carmarthen, 
was  born  there  Nov.  13,  1817,  and  intended 
for  the  medical  profession,  but  preferred  the 
study  of  music,  and  became  a  pupil  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Music,  where  he  obtained 
the  King's  scholarship  in  1835,  and  again  in 
1837.  Ho  soon  gained  a  high  position  in 
London  as  a  pianist.  As  a  composer  he  was 
financially  very  successful,  his  song  4  God  bless 
the  Prince  of  Wales '  (published  in  1862)  having 
reached  a  high  pitch  of  popularity,  even  out  of 
England,  and  his  sacred  songs,  part-songs,  and 
pianoforte  pieces  having  been  most  favourably 
received.  [An  overture  in  F  minor  was  per- 
formed in  1840.]  He  composed  additional 
songs  for  the  English  version  of  Auber's  4  Crown 
Diamonds,'  when  produced  at  Drury  Lane  in 
1846.  He  especially  devoted  himself  to  the 
study  of  Welsh  music  (upon  which  he  lectured), 
and  many  of  his  compositions  were  inspired  by 
his  enthusiastic  love  for  his  native  land.  He 
exerted  himself  greatly  in  promoting  the 
interests  of  the  South  Wales  Choral  Union 
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on  its  visits  to  London  in  1872  and  1873,  when 
they  successfully  competed  at  the  National 
Music  Meetings  at  the  Crystal  Palace.  [He 
died  in  London,  May  1,  1885.]  (Additions 
from  Did.  of  Sat.  Biog.)  w.  ii.  h. 

RICHARDSON,  Joseph,  an  eminent  flute- 
player,  born  in  1814,  and  died  March  22, 
1862.  Ho  was  engaged  in  most  of  the  London 
orchestras,  was  solo  player  at  Jullien's  concerts 
for  many  years,  and  afterwards  became  principal 
flute  in  the  Queeu's  private  band.  [He  played 
at  the  Melodists'  Club  and  the  Societa 
Armonica  in  1836,  and  was  a  member  of  the 
Liszt  concert  party  in  1841,  and  visited  Dublin 
in  that  capacity,  w.  H.  CI.  v.]  His  neatness 
and  rapidity  of  execution  were  extraordinary, 
and  were  the  great  features  of  his  playing.  He 
composed  uumerous  fantasias  for  his  instrument, 
usually  extremely  brilliant.  o. 

RICHARDSON,  Vauuhan,  born  in  Loudon 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  17th  century,  was  in 
1685  a  chorister  of  the  Chapel  Royal,  under 
Dr.  Blow.  He  was  jiossiMy  a  nephew  of  Thomas 
Richardsou  (alto  singer,  gentleman  of  the  Chattel 
Royal  from  1664  to  his  death.  July  23,  1712, 
and  lay  vicar  of  Westminster  Abbey),  and  a 
brother  of  Thomas  Richardson,  who  was  his 
fellow-chorister.  In  June  1693  he  was  appointed 
organist  of  Winchester  Cathedral.  In  1701  he 
published  4  A  collection  of  Songs  for  oue,  two, 
and  three  voices, accompany 'd with  instruments.' 
He  was  author  of  some  church  music  :  a  line 
anthem,  4  0  I^ord  Cod  of  my  salvation,'  and  an 
Evening  Service  iu  C  (comjKJsed  in  1713),  are 
in  the  Tudway  Collection  (Harl.  MSS.  7341  and 
7342),  and  another  anthem,  '0  how  amiable,' 
also  in  Tudway,  and  printed  in  Page's  4  Har- 
mouia  Sacra '  ;  others  are  iu  the  books  of 
dilFerent  cathedrals.  He  was  also  composer  of 
*  Au  Entertainment  of  new  Musick,  composed 
on  the  Peace '  [of  Ryswick],  1697  ;  4  A  Song  in 
praise  of  St.  Cecilia,"  written  for  a  celebration 
at  Winchester  about  1700,  and  a  'set  of  vocal 
and  instrumental  music,'  written  for  a  like 
occasion  in  1703.  [An  autograph  volume  of 
music,  containing  fourteen  anthems,  a  4  Song 
for  the  King'  (1697),  six  sonatas  for  strings, 
etc.,  is  in  the  j^ssession  of  J.  S.  Bum  pus,  Esq.] 
He  died  before  June  26,  1729,  and  not,  as 
commonly  stated,  iu  1715.  w.  n.  n. 

RICHAULT,  Chajm.es  Simon,  head  of  a 
family  of  celebrated  French  music-publishers, 
l>orri  at  Chartres,  May  10,  1780.  came  early  to 
Paris,  and  served  his  apprenticeship  iu  the 
music-trade  with  J.  J.  M  migny.  From  him 
he  acquired  a  taste  for  the  literature  of  music 
and  chamber  comjKisitions  ;  and  when  he  set 
up  lor  himself  at  No.  7  Kue  Grange  Bateliere 
in  1805,  the  first  works  he  published  were 
classical.  He  soon  jterceived  that  there  was 
an  ojiening  in  Paris  for  editions  of  the  best 
works  of  Carman  musicians,  and  the  early  efforts 
of  French  composers  of  promise.    His  calcula- 


tion proved  correct,  and  his  judgment  was  so 
sound  that  his  business  increased  rapidly,  and 
he  was  soon  obliged  to  move  into  larger  premises 
in  the  Boulevard  Poissonniere,  first  at  No.  16, 
and  then  at  No.  26.  Here  he  published  Mozart's 
Concertos  in  8vo  score,  and  other  works  of  the 
classical  couqiosers  of  Germany,  and  acquired 
the  bulk  of  the  stock  of  the  firms  of  Frey, 
Nadermau,  Sieber,  Pleycl,  Petit,  Erard,  and 
Delahantc.  He  moved  in  1862  to  No.  4  in 
the  Boulevard  des  Italieus.  In  this  house  he 
died,  Feb.  20,  1866,  well  known  as  a  publisher 
of  judgment  and  ability,  a  mau  of  keen  intel- 
lect, and  a  pleasant  social  companion.    His  sou, 

(Jrii.i.Ai'MK  Simon,  born  in  Paris,  Nov.  2 
1806,  had  long  been  his  father's  partner,  and 
eoutinued  in  the  old  line  of  serious  music.  At 
the  same  time  he  realised  that  iu  so  important  a 
business  it  was  well  that  the  Italian  school  should 
be  represented,  and  accordingly  bought  the  stock 
of  the  publisher  Pacini.  On  his  death,  Feb.  7, 
1877,  his  son, 

Leon,  born  in  Paris,  August  6,  1839,  resolved 
to  give  a  fresh  impetus  to  the  firm,  which  already 
possessed  18,000  publications.  Bearing  iu  mind 
that  his  grandfather  had  been  the  first  to  publish 
Beethoven's  Symphonies  and  Mo/art's  Concertos 
in  score  ;  to  make  known  in  France  the  oratorios 
of  Bach  and  Handel,  and  the  w  orks  of  Schubert, 
Mendelssohn,  and  Schumann  ;  to  bring  out  the 
Bret  operas  of  Ambroise  Thomas  and  Victor 
Masse"  ;  to  encourage  Berlioz  when  his  4  Dam- 
nation de  Faust '  was  received  with  contempt, 
and  to  welcome  the  orchestral  compositions  of 
Reber  and  Gouvy  ;  M.  Leon  Richault  above  all 
determined  to  maintain  the  editions  of  the 
German  classical  masters  which  had  made  the 
fortune  of  the  firm.  His  intelligent  administra- 
tion of  his  old  and  honourable  business  procured 
him  a  silver  medal  at  the  International  Ex- 
hibition of  1878,  the  highest  recompense  often 
to  music-publishers,  the  jury  having  refused 
them  the  gold  medal.  G.  c. 

RICHTER,  Ernst  Friedrich  Eduarp,  son 
of  a  schoolmaster,  born  Oct.  24,  1808,  at  Gross- 
schbnau  in  Lusatia  ;  from  his  eleventh  year 
attended  the  Gymnasium  at  Zittau,  managed 
the  choir,  and  arranged  independent  perform- 
ances. In  1 831  he  went  to  Leipzig  to  study  with 
Weinlig,  the  then  Cantor,  and  made  such  pro- 
gress that  soon  after  the  foundation  of  the 
Conserviitorium,  in  1843,  he  became  one  of  the 
professors  of  harmony  and  counterpoint.  Up  to 
184  7  he  conducted  the  Singakademie  ;  he  was 
afterwards  organist  successively  of  the  Peters- 
kirehe  (1851)  and  the  Nenkirche  and  Nicolai- 
kirche  (1862).  After  Hauptmann's  death,  Jan. 
3.  1868,  he  succeeded  him  as  Cantor  of  the 
Thomassehule.  Of  his  books,  the  Ishrbwh  drr 
Harmonic  (afterwards  called  Praktische  Stud  ten 
zur  Throrh).  (12th  ed.  1876),  has  been  trans- 
lated into  Dutch.  Swedish,  Italian,  Russian. 
Polish,  ami  English.    The  Lchre  von  drr  Fiye 
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has  passed  through  three  editions,  and  Vom 
Contrapunct  through  two.  The  English  transla- 
tions of  all  these  are  by  Franklin  Taylor,  and 
were  published  by  Cramer  tt  Co.  in  1864, 
1878,  and  1874  respectively.  Rich  tor  also 
published  a  Catechism  of  Organ-build  itiij.  Of 
his  many  compositions  de  eirconstance  the  best 
known  is  the  Cantata  '  Dithyrambe,'  for  the 
Schiller  Festival  in  1859.  Other  works  are — 
an  oratorio,  'Christus  der  Erloser'  (March  8, 
1849),  masses,  psalms,  motets,  organ-pieces, 
st ring-quartets,  and  sonatas  for  PF.  He  became 
one  of  the  King's  Professors  in  1868,  died  at 
Leipzig,  April  9,  1879,  and  was  succeeded  as 
Cantor  by  W.  Rust.  Y.  Q. 

RICHTER,  Ferdinand  Tobias,  a  native  of 
Wiirzburg,  the  date  of  whose  birth  is  given  as 
1649,  succeeded  Alessandro  Poglietti  as  ImjKirial 
Court  organist  at  Vienna  in  1683.  In  the 
Quellen-  Lcxikvn  he  is  wrongly  said  to  have 
been  the  teacher  in  composition  of  the  Emj>eror 
Leopold  I.,  but  he  was  undoubtedly  music 
teacher  to  Leopold's  children,  the  future  Emperor 
Joseph  I., and  the  three  Archduchesses.  Richter 
enjoyed  a  high  reputation  as  organ-player  and 
composer.  Several  even  of  Pachelbel's  pupils 
at  Nuremberg  came  afterwards  to  Vienna  to 
perfect  themselves  in  organ-playing  by  further 
instructions  from  Richter,  and  Pachelbel  him- 
self must  have  held  Richter  in  high  esteem, 
since  in  1699  he  dedicated  to  him  along  with 
Buxtehude  his  organ  or  clavier  work  entitled 
'  Hexachordum  Apollinis.'  It  is  all  the  more 
remarkable  that  so  few  organ  works  of  Richter 
have  been  preserved.  In  a  recent  voluruo  of 
the  Denkmaler  der  Tonkunst  in  Oesterreich 
(Jahrg.  xiii.  Th.  2)  three  clavier  suites  out  of 
a  set  of  five,  and  an  organ  toccata  with  short 
fugued  Versetti  out  of  a  set  of  five  on  the  church 
tones  intended  for  liturgical  use,  have  been 
printed  for  the  first  time,  but  hardly  sufiice  to 
explain  his  great  reputation.  The  Imperial 
Library  at  Vienna  preserves  in  MS.  two  serenatas 
by  Richter  evidently  intended  for  court  fes- 
tivities, 4  L"  Istro  ossequioso, '  and  1  Le  promesse 
degli  Dei ; '  also  five  spiritual  dramas  composed 
for  performance  by  the  pupils  of  the  Jesuit 
college  at  Vienna.  There  are  also  some  instru- 
mental works,  a  sonata  a  7  (described  as  for  two 
Trombe,  one  Timpano,  two  violini,  two  viole 
da  braccic  «  cembalo),  along  with  some  Balletti 
a  4  and  a  5,  also  two  Sonatas  a  8.  Richter  died 
at  Vienna  in  1711.  j.  r.  m. 

RICHTER,  Franz  Xaver,  was  born  at  Hblli- 
schau  in  Moravia  on  Dec  1  or  31, 1  1709.  His 
first  official  post  was  that  of  capellmeister  to  the 
Abbot  of  Kempten,  which  he  held  from  1740 
until  1750,  whendifficulties  appear  to  have  arisen 
with  the  authorities  as  the  result  of  his  duplica- 
tion of  poets.    He  had  been  a  bass- singer  at 

1  Orrber'.  Lsztom.  followed  by  RU»fuann.  In  hU  LtxUton,  and  In 
hi*  prvface  to  the  Dwnktn.  v. -turn.-  containing  work*  by  Rlrhtr. 
firm,  P*c.  1  a.  th.  dat*  <A  birth;  RUnef.  (fuMUn  UxUen  follow. 
L-bwteio  .  artfrrfj*,  He,  In  giving  Dec  31  a.  the  fete. 


the  court  of  Mannheim  since  1747,  and  no  doubt 
this  was  the  cause  of  hisdismissal  from  Kempten. 
He  is  stated  by  F.  Walter,  Ueschichte  de*  Theaters, 
etc.  (1898),  to  have  appeared  in  operatic  per- 
formances in  1748  and  1749.  He  was  also 
engaged  as  leader  of  the  second  violins  in  the 
orchestra.  An  oratorio,  '  La  depoeizione  della 
croce,'  was  performed  at  Mannheim  in  1748. 
He  left  Mannheim  for  Strasburg  in  1769, 
becoming  capellmeister  at  the  Minster,  and 
spending  the  remainder  of  his  life  there.  Ho 
died  Sept  12,  1789,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Ignaz  Pleyel,  who,  according  to  Fetis,  had  acted 
as  his  assistant  for  six  years.  Burncy,  in  his 
Present  State  (Germany),  ii.  327,  speaks  of  the 
great  reputation  Richter  enjoyed,  and  of  the 
want  of  real  individuality  in  his  music.  He 
speaks  of  his  frequent  employment  of  the 
device  called  Rohalia.  He  left  sixty  -  four 
symphonies,  of  which  the  themes  of  sixty-two 
are  given  in  the  volume  devoted  to  the  Mann- 
heim school  of  symphonists  in  the  l)enkm.  der 
Tonk.  in  Batjem,  vol.  iii.  1.  Three  of  the  sym- 
phonies are  printed  in  full,  and  the  preface 
contains  a  detailed  account  of  the  composer. 
An  euormous  mass  of  church  music  is  ascribed 
to  him  in  Riemann's  Lexikov,  such  as  twenty- 
eight  masses,  two  requiems,  sixteen  psalms, 
thirty-eight  motets,  etc.  The  QuelUn-Lexikon 
gives  a  more  limited  list  of  extant  works,  and 
contains  many  doubtful  statements  concerning 
the  comjwser.  M. 

RICHTER,  Hans,  celebrated  conductor,  bom 
April  4,  1843,  at  Raab  in  Hungary,  where  his 
father  was  ca}tellmeister  of  the  cathedral  His 
mother,  nfr  Josephine  Csazinsky,  sang  the  part 
of  Venus  in  'Tannhauser'at  the  first  performance 
in  Vienna  in  1857  ;  she  was  afterwards  a  very 
successful  teacher  of  singing  in  Vienna,  and 
died  Oct.  20,  1892.  The  father  died  in  1853, 
and  Hans  was  then  placed  at  the  Lowenburg 
Convict-School  in  Vienna.  Thence  he  went 
into  the  choir  of  the  Court  chapel,  and  remained 
there  for  four  years.  In  1860  he  entered  the 
Conservatorium,  and  studied  the  horn  under 
Kleinecke,  the  violin  under  Heissler,  and  theory 
under  Sechter.  After  a  lengthened  engagement 
as  horn-player  in  the  orchestra  of  the  Karnth- 
nerthor  opera  he  was  recommended  by  Esser  to 
Wagner,  went  to  him  at  Lucerne,  remained  there 
from  Oct.  1866  to  Dec.  1867,  and  made  the  first 
fair  copy  of  the  score  of  the  '  Meistersinger. '  In 
1868  he  accepted  the  post  of  conductorat  theHof- 
und  National  Theatre,  Munich,  and  remained 
there  for  a  year.  He  next  visited  Paris,  and 
after  a  short  residence  there,  proceeded  to  Brussels 
for  the  production  of  '  Lohengrin  '  (March  22, 
1870).  He  then  returned  to  Wagner  at  Lucerne, 
assisted  at  the  first  |>erformance  of  the  1  Siegfried 
Idyll '(Dec.  1870),  and  made  the  fair  copy  of  the 
score  of  the  '  Nibelungen  Ring '  for  the  engraver. 
In  April  1 871  he  went  to  Pesth  as  chief  conductor 
of  the  National  Theatre,  a  post  to  which  he  owes 
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much  of  his  great  practical  knowledge  of  the  stage 
and  stage  business.  In  Jan.  1 875  he  conducted 
a  grand  orchestral  concert  in  Vienna,  which  had 
the  effect  of  attracting  much  public  attention 
to  him,  and  accordingly,  after  the  retirement 
of  Dessoff  from  the  Court  opera,  Richter  was 
invited  to  take  the  post,  which  he  entered  upon 
in  the  autumn  of  1876,  concurrently  with  the 
conductorship  of  the  Philharmonic  Concerts. 
In  1884-90  he  acted  as  conductor  of  the  concerts 
of  the  Gesellschaft  der  Musikfretinde. 

He  had  conducted  the  rehearsals  of  the 
'  Nibelungen  Ring '  at  Bayreuth,  and  in  1876  he 
directed  the  whole  of  the  rehearsals  and  perform- 
ances of  the  Festival  there,  and,  at  the  close  of  the 
third  set  of  performances,  received  the  Order  of 
Maximilian  from  the  King  of  Bavaria,  and  that 
of  the  Falcon  from  the  Grand  Duke  of  Weimar. 
In  1877  he  produced  the  *  Walkiire '  in  Vienna, 
and  followed  it  in  1878  by  tho  other  portions 
of  the  trilogy.  In  1878  he  was  made  court 
capellmeistcr,  and  received  the  Order  of  Franz 
Josef.  His  first  introduction  to  English  audiences 
was  at  the  famous  Wagner  Concerts  given  in  the 
Albert  Hall  in  1877,  when  he  shared  the  duties 
of  conductor  with  Wagner  himself.  In  1879 
(May  5-12),  1880  (May  10-Juue  14),  and  1881 
(May  9-June  23)  were  started  what  were  at 
first  called  'Orchestral  Festival  Concerts,'  but 
afterwards  the  4  Richter  Concerts,'  in  London, 
which  excited  much  attention,  chiefly  for  the 
conductor 'sknowledgeofthescoresof  Beethoven's 
symphonies  and  other  large  works,  which  ho 
conducted  without  book.  [The  Richter  Concerts 
went  on  for  many  years  with  great  success,  but 
after  the  great  conductor  went  to  live  in 
Manchester  in  1 897,  as  director  of  the  Manchester 
Orchestra,  the  London  concerts  were  given  less 
regularly.  In  1882  and  1884  he  conducted 
im|vortant  performances  of  German  operas  in 
London,  introducing  4  Die  Meistersinger '  and 
*  Tristan  'to  the  London  public.  The  special  jwr- 
formances  of  German  opera  which  form  jwut  of 
tho  Covent  Garden  season  have  been  conducted 
by  Richter  since  1904.  Since  1885  he  has  con- 
ducted the  Birmingham  Festival.  In  that  year 
he  received  the  honorary  degree  of  Mus.D.  at 
Oxford.  He  has  numberless  decoratious.  (See 
Musical  Times,  1899,  pp.  441-6.)  A  special 
concert  in  celebration  of  his  thirty  years'  work 
in  England  took  place  at  the  Queen's  Hall,  June 
8,  1907.] 

Herr  Richter  is  certainly  one  of  tho  very 
greatest  of  conductors.  He  owes  this  position  in 
great  measure  to  the  fact  of  his  intimate  practi- 
cal acquaintance  with  the  technique  of  the  instru- 
ments in  the  orchestra,  especially  the  wind,  to 
a  degree  in  which  he  stands  alone.  As  a  musi- 
cian he  is  a  self-made  man.  and  enjoys  the  pecu- 
liar advantages  which  spring  from  that  fact. 
His  devotion  to  his  orchestra  is  great,  and  the 
high  standard  and  position  of  the  band  of  the 
Vienna  opera-house  is  due  to  him.     He  is  a 


great  master  of  crescendo  and  deerescendo,  and  of 
the  finer  shades  of  accelerating  and  retarding 

the  time.  F.  o. 

RICOCHET.  The  employment  of  the  bound- 
ing staccato — staccato  d  ricochet — is  thus  indi- 
cated in  violin  music.  As  the  best  examples  of 
this  bowing  are  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  the 
French  and  Belgian  composers,  it  is  probable 
that  it  owes  its  invention  to  the  father  of 
virtuosity — Paganini.  The  same  system  which 
governs  the  flying  staccato  —  so  brilliantly 
applied  by  Paganini,  do  Beriot,  Wieniawski, 
Vieuxtemps,  and  latter-day  virtuosi,  to  the 
execution  of  swift  chromatic  passages  — 
dominates  the  ricochet,  but  being  thrown  upon 
the  strings  less  rapidly,  and  with  more  force, 
the  effect  is  heavier.  To  accomplish  this  style 
of  bowing  neatly,  the  stick  should  be  held  so 
that  the  full  breadth  of  the  hair  at  the  upper 
part  shall  fall  ujion  the  strings  accurately.  The 
wrist  must  remain  flexible,  while  the  lingers  grip 
the  bow  firmly  and  relax  to  allow  the  bow  to  re- 
bound. Two  graceful  examples  of  the  application 
of  the  ricochet  are  to  be  found  in  the  Bolero  of  do 
Beriot's  4  Scene  de  Ballet, '  and  in  the  Polonaise 
of  Vieuxtemps's  4  Ballade  et  Polonaise.'     o.  K. 

RICORDI,  Giovanni,  founder  of  the  well- 
known  music-publishing  house  in  Milan,  where 
he  was  born  in  1785,  and  died  March  15,  1853. 
He  made  his  first  hit  with  the  score  of  Mosca's 
4  Pretendeiiti  delusi.'  Since  that  time  the  firm 
has  published  for  all  the  great  Italian  maestri, 
down  to  Verdi  and  Boito,  and  has  far  out- 
stripped all  rivals.  The  Gazsetta  musical/-, 
edited  with  great  success  by  Mazzucato,  has  had 
much  influence  on  its  prosperity.  It  possesses 
the  whole  of  the  original  scores  of  the  operas 
it  has  published — a  most  interesting  collec- 
tion. Giovanni's  son  and  successor  Tito  (born 
Oct.  29,  1811,  died  Sept  7,  1888)  further 
enlarged  the  business.  The  catalogue  issued 
in  1875  contains  738  pages  large  Svo.  The 
present  head  of  the  firm  is  his  son  Giulio  di 
Tito,  bom  Dec.  19,  1840,  who  is  a  practised 
writer,  a  skilled  draughtsman,  a  composer  of 
drawing-room  music,  under  the  pseudonym  of 
Burgmein,  and  in  all  respects  a  thoroughly 
cultivated  man.  r.  o. 

RIDDELL,  John  (or  4 Riddle'),  composer  of 
Scottish  dance  music,  born  at  Ayr,  Sept.  2, 
1718.  It  is  stated  in  4  The  Ballads  and  Songs 
of  Ayrshire,'  1846,  that  Riddell  was  blind  from 
infancy,  also  that  he  was  composer  of  the  well- 
known  tune  4  Jenny's  Bawbee.'  This  latter 
statement  is  not  authenticated.  Burns  mentions 
him  as  4  a  bard -born  genius,'  and  says  he  is 
composer  of  4  this  most  beautiful  tune'  (4  Fin- 
lay  ston  House '). 

Riddell  published  about  1766  his  first  4  Col- 
lection of  Scots  Reels,  or  Country  Dances,  and 
Minuets,'  and  a  second  edition  of  it,  in  oblong 
folio,  in  1782.    He  died  April  5,  1795.       y.  k. 

RIDDELL,  Robert,  a  Scottish  antiquary, 
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and  friend  of  Robert  Barns.  He  was  an  army 
(or  Volunteer)  captain,  and  resided  on  the  family 
estate  Glenriddell,  Dumfriesshire.  He  was  an 
amateur  composer  of  Scottish  dance  music,  and 
wrote  the  music  to  one  or  two  of  Burns's  songs. 
His  most  interesting  pub!  ^ttion  (1794)  is  *  A 
Collection  of  Scotch,  Galwegian,  and  Border  Tunes 
.  .  .  selected  by  Robert  Riddell  of  Glenriddell, 
Esq.,'  folio.  He  died  at  Friars'  Carse,  April  21, 
1794.  F.  K. 

RIDOTTO.    See  Redoute. 

RIEDEL,Carl,  born  Oct  6, 1827, at  Kronen- 
berg  in  the  Rhine  provinces.    Though  always 
musically  inclined  he  was  educated  for  trade, 
and  was  at  Lyons  in  the  silk  business  until 
1848,  when  he  determined  to  devote  himself 
to  music  as  a  profession.    He  returned  home 
and  at  once  began  serious  study  under  the 
direction  of  Carl  Wilhelm,  then  an  obscure 
musician  at  Crefeld,  but  destined  to  be  widely 
known  as  the  author  of  the  '  Wacht  am  Rhein.' 
Late  in  1849  Riedel  entered  the  Leipzig  Con- 
servatorium, where  he  made  great  progress 
under  Moscheles,  Hauptroann,  Becker,and  Plaidy . 
He  had  long  had  a  strong  predilection  for  the 
vocal  works  of  the  older  masters  of  Germany 
and  Italy.     He  practised  and  performed  in  a 
private  society  at  Leipzig  Astorga's  48tabat,' 
Palestrina's  '  Improperia,'  and  Leo's  1  Miserere,' 
and  this  led  him  to  found  a  singing  society  of 
his  own,  which  began  on  May  17,  1854,  with 
a  simple  quartet  of  male  voices,  and  was  the 
foundation  of  the  famous  Association  which, 
under  the  name  of  the  4  Riedelsche  Verein,'  was 
so  celebrated  in  Leipzig.    Their  first  public 
concert  was  held  in  November  1855.  The 
reality  of  the  attempt  was  soon  recognised  ; 
members  flocked  to  the  society  ;  and  its  first 
great  achievement  was  a  performance  of  Bach's 
B  minor  Mass,  April  10,  1859.    At  that  time 
Riedel  appears  to  have  practised  only  ancient 
music,  but  this  rule  was  by  no  means  main- 
tained ;  and  in  the  list  of  the  works  performed 
by  the  Verein  we  find  Beethoven's  Mass  in  D, 
Kiel's  'Christns,'  Berlioz's  4  M esse  des  Morts,' 
and  Liszt's  '  Oraner  Mease '  and  4  St.  Elizabeth.' 
Riedel's  devotion  to  his  choir  was  extraordinary : 
he  was  not  only  its  conductor,  but  librarian, 
secretary,  treasurer,  all  in  one.    His  interest 
in  the  welfare  of  music  was  always  ready  and 
always  effective,  and  many  of  the  best  vocal 
associations  of  North  Germany  owe  their  success 
to  his  advice  and  help.    He  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  4  Beethovenstiftung, '  and  an 
earnest  supporter  of  the  Wagner  performances 
at  Bayreuth  in  1876.    His  own  compositions 
are  chiefly  part-songs  for  men's  voices,  but  he 
edited  several  important  ancient  works  by 
Praetorius,  Franck.  Eccard,  and  other  old  Ger- 
man writers,  especially  a  4  Passion  '  by  Hein- 
rich  Schutz,  for  which  he  selected  the  best 
portions  of  four  Passions  by  that  master— a 
proceeding  certainly  deserving  all  that  can  be 


said  against  it    Riedel  died  in  Leipzig,  June 

3,  1888.  o. 

R1EM,  Wilhelm  Friedrich,  born  at  Colleda 
in  Thuringia,  Feb.  17,  1779,  was  one  of  J.  A. 
Hiller's  pupils  in  the  Thomasschule  at  Leipzig. 
In  1807  he  was  made  organist  of  the  Reformed 
church  there,  and  in  1814  of  the  Thomas- 
schule itself.  In  1822  he  was  called  to  Bremen 
to  take  the  cathedral  organ  and  be  director  of 
the  Singakademie,  where  he  remained  till  his 
death,  April  20,  1887.  He  was  an  industrious 
writer.  His  cantata  for  the  anniversary  of  the 
Augsburg  Confession,  1880  (for  which  Mendels- 
sohn's Reformation  Symphony  was  intended) 
is  dead  ;  so  are  his  quintets,  quartets,  trios, 
and  other  large  works,  but  some  of  his  eight 
sonatas  and  twelve  sonatinas  are  still  used  for 
teaching  purposes.  He  left  two  books  of  studies 
for  the  IT. ,  which  are  out  of  print,  and  sixteen 
progressive  exercises,  besides  useful  compositions 
for  the  organ.  o. 

RIEMANN,  Karl  Wilhelm  Julius  Hugo, 
was  born  at  (Irossmehlra  near  Sondershauscn, 
July  18,  1849,  and  studied  law,  etc.,  at  Berlin 
and  Tubingen.  He  saw  active  service  in  the 
Franco  -German  war,  and  afterwards  devoted 
his  life  to  music,  studying  in  the  Leipzig  Con- 
servatorium.  After  some  years'  residence  at 
Bielefeld  as  a  teacher,  he  was  appointed  to  the 
post  of  4  privatdozent 1  in  the  University  of 
Leipzig,  which  he  held  from  1878  to  1880, 
going  thence  to  Bromberg  ;  in  1881-90  he  was 
teacher  of  the  piano  and  theory  in  the  Hamburg 
Conservatorium,  aud  subsequently  (after  a  three- 
months'  stay  at  the  conservatorium  of  Sonders- 
hauseu)  was  given  a  post  at  the  Conservatorium 
of  Wiesbaden  (1890-95).  In  the  latter  year 
he  returned  to  Leipzig,  as  a  lecturer  in  the 
University,  and  in  1901  was  appointed  professor. 
He  has  been  amazingly  active  as  a  writer  on 
every  branch  of  musical  knowledge,  but  his  work 
is  as  thorough  as  if  it  had  been  small  in  extent 
Ou  the  teaching  of  harmony,  on  musical  phrasing 
and  the  peculiarities  of  notation  required  for 
explaining  his  system  to  students,  he  has 
strongly  supported  various  innovations,  most 
of  them  due  to  his  own  inventive  faculty.  The 
complete  list  of  his  works  is  given  in  his  own 
Mtisiklcxikon,  to  which  the  reader  must  be 
referred  ;  Die  Natur  dcr  Harmonik  (1882), 
Vereinfachte  JJantKmiclrhrc  (1893),  Lehrbuch 
des.  .  .  Conlrapunkts  (1888).  have  been  trans- 
lated into  English,  as  well  as  the  various 
catechisms  dealing  with  every  branch  of 
musical  study,  and  the  famous  Mmiklacikon 
(first  edition,  1882,  sixth,  1905,  Engl,  transla- 
tion, 1893,  etc.).  The  useful  Opernhandbuch 
(1884-93)  and  works  on  musical  history  must 
not  l>e  forgotten.  As  a  practical  illustration  of 
his  excellent  method  of  teaching  the  art  of 
phrasing,  his  editions  of  classical  and  romantic 
pianoforte  music,  called  'Phrasierungsausgaben,' 
may  be  mentioned.    He   has  edited  many 
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masterpieces  of  ancient  music,  as,  for  instance, 
the  works  of  Abaeo  ami  the  Mannheim  sym- 
phonists  for  the  Denkmnler  dcr  Tonkunst  in 
Bayern  (1900  and  1902  respectively).  His 
original  compositions — for  he  has  found  time 
to  write  music  as  well  as  musical  literature — 
are  numerous  but  not  very  important,  being 
mainly  of  an  educational  kind  ;  but  his  position 
in  the  musical  world  of  Germany  is  deservedly 
a  very  high  one.  M. 

RIEMSDIJK,  J.  C.  M.  van,  born  1843,  died 
June  30,  1895,  at  Utrecht,  was  a  member  of  an 
aristocratic  family,  and  thus  grew  up  amid  the 
best  and  most  powerful  social  influences.  An 
enthusiastic  amateur  musician,  he  threw  him- 
self into  the  work  of  furthering  the  cause  of 
music.  A  cultivated  scholar,  he  devoted  him- 
self  to  editing  the  old  songs  of  the  Netherlands 
with  marked  success.  A  practical  and  business- 
like citizen,  he  became  Techuical  Director  of  the 
State  railway.  His  house  was  always  open  to 
any  artists,  and  his  welcome  was  always  ready 
for  those  who  followed  music  as  a  profession. 

He  was  chairman  of  the  '  Society  of  Musical 
history  in  the  North  Netherlands,'  in  which 
capacity  he  doubtless  had  many  facilities  for 
collecting  old  Netherland  Folk-Songs,  of  which 
he  availed  himself  in  the  most  able  manner. 
His  works  are  as  follows  : — 

1SB1.  StaU  Mud*  ftckooi  of  Vtrtchl  lfUl-1881  i»  complete  hlitory 
of  the  Art  of  Music  In  the  Netherlands  between  those  datnu. 
Netherland  Dfttn  ™  arranged  for  PP.  Duet 
1888.  The  two  flmt  Musk-  hooka  of  Tjrlmaii  Huaatu  <r.  I!>*3i,  a 

collection  of  NetherUnd  Folk  Hoinca  of  the  lrtth  century. 
•IH8S.  Hortus   Musicu*  of  J.   A.    Keinkcu   I10SI  \T£t)    for  two 

violin*,  viol.v  and  baaa  (translation  Int'i  Dutch). 
♦1890.  Twenty  f.mr  80  ag*  of  the  15th  and  ltttb  centuriee  with  PP. 
MOMD  p*  n  I  men  t. 
1H96.  Polk  Song  book  of  the  Netherlands  (pnethumoua). 

The  arorka  marked  thua  •  ire  among  the  publications  of  the 
Vereenlglnf  voor  N.-NederUnda  Mualkgeauhiedi'nts.      jj  jj 

RIKNZI,  DER  LETZTE  DEB  TRIBUNES 
(the  last  of  the  Tribunes).  An  opera  in  five 
acts  ;  words  (founded  on  Bnlwer's  novel)  and 
music  by  Wagner.  He  adoptod  the  idea  in 
Dresden  in  1837  ;  two  acts  were  finished  early 
in  1839,  and  the  opera  was  produced  at  Dresden, 
Oct.  20,  1842.  'Rienzi'was  brought  out  in 
French  (Nnitter  and  Guillaumc)  at  the  Theatre 
Lyrique,  April  16,  1869,  and  in  English  at 
Her  Majesty's  Theatre,  Loudon  (Carl  Rosa), 
Jan.  27,  1879.  O. 

RIES.    A  distinguished  family  of  musicians. 

1.  Johann  Ries,  native  of  Benzheim  on  the 
Rhine,  born  1 723,  was  appointed  Court  trumpeter 
to  the  Elector  of  Cologne  at  Bonn  [with  a  salary 
of  192  thalcrs],  May  2,  1747,  and  violinist  in 
the  Capelle,  March  5.  1 754.  On  April  27,  1 764, 
his  daughter  Anna  Maria  was  appointed  singer. 
In  1774  she  married  Ferdinand  Drewer,  violinist 
in  the  band,  and  remained  first  soprano  till  the 
break-up  in  1794.  Her  father  died  at  Cologne 
in  1784.  Her  brother,  Franz  Aston,  was  born 
at  Bonn,  Nov.  10,  1755,  and  was  an  infant  phe- 
nomenon on  the  violin  ;  learned  from  J.  P.  Salo- 
mon, and  was  able  to  take  his  father's  place  in  the 
orchestra  at  the  age  of  eleveu.  His  salary  begau 


when  he  was  nineteen  [at  25  thAlers  a  year  ;  he 

occupied  the  post  until  1774].  In  1779  he 
visited  Vienna,  and  made  a  great  success  as  a 
solo  and  quartet  player.  But  he  elected  to  re- 
main, on  poor  pay,  in  Bonn,  and  was  rewarded 
by  having  Beethoven  as  his  pupil  and  friend. 
[On  March  2,  1779,  he  petitioned  the  Elector 
Maximilian  for  a  post,  and  received  it  on 
May  2.]  During  the  poverty  of  the  Beethoven 
family,  aud  through  the  misery  caused  by  the 
death  of  Lud wig's  mother  in  1787,  Franz  Ries 
stood  by  them  like  a  real  friend.  In  1794 
the  French  arrived,  and  the  Elector's  establish- 
ment was  broken  up.  Some  of  the  members  of 
the  band  dispersed,  but  Ries  remained,  and 
documents  are  preserved  which  show  that  after 
tho  passing  away  of  the  invasion  he  was  to  have 
been  Court-musician.1  Events,  however,  were 
otherwise  ordered  ;  ho  remained  in  Bonn,  and 
at  Godesberg,  where  he  had  a  little  house,  till 
his  death  ;  held  various  small  offices,  culminat- 
ing in  the  Bonn  city  government  in  1800, 
taught  the  violin,  and  brought  up  his  children 
well.  He  assisted  Wegeler  in  his  Notices  of 
Beethoven,  was  present  at  the  unveiling  of 
Beethoven's  statue  in  1845,  had  a  Doctor's 
degree  and  the  Order  of  the  Red  Eagle  conferred 
on  him,  and  died,  Nov.  1,  1846,  aged  ninety- 
one  all  but  nine  days. 

2.  Franz's  son  Ferdinand,  who  with  the 
Archduke  Rudolph  enjoys  the  distinction  of 
beiug  Beethoven's  pupil,  was  born  at  Bonn  in 
November  (baptized  Nov.  28)  1784.  He  waa 
brought  up  from  his  cradle  to  music.  His 
father  taught  him  the  pianoforte  and  violin, 
and  B.  Romberg  the  violoncello.  In  his 
childhood  he  lost  an  eye  through  small-pox. 
After  the  break-up  of  the  Elector's  band  he 
remained  three  years  at  home,  working  very 
hard  at  theoretical  and  practical  music,  scoring 
the  quartets  of  Haydn  aud  Mozart,  and  arrang- 
ing the '  Creation, '  the '  Seasons, 'and  the  Requiem 
with  such  ability  that  they  were  all  three  pub- 
lished by  Simrock. 

In  1801  he  went  to  Munich  to  study  under 
Winter,  in  a  larger  field  than  he  could  com- 
mand at  home.  Here  he  was  so  badly  ofT  as  to 
be  driven  to  copy  music  at  3d.  a  sheet.  But 
poor  as  his  income  was  he  lived  within  it,  and 
when  after  a  few  months  Winter  left  Munich 
for  Paris,  Ries  had  saved  seven  ducats.  With 
this  he  went  to  Vienna  in  October  1801,  taking 
a  letter  from  his  father  to  Beethoven.  Beet- 
hoven received  him  well,  and  when  he  had 
read  the  letter  said,  '  I  can't  answer  it  now  ;  but 
write  and  tell  him  that  I  have  not  forgotten 
the  time  when  my  mother  died  '  ;  aud  knowiug 
how  miserably  j>oor  the  lad  was,  he  on  several 
occasions  gave  him  money  unasked,  for  which 
he  would  accept  no  return.  The  next  three 
years  Ries  spent  in  Vienna.    Beethoven  took 

'  See  the  enriona  ami  important  I  lata  and  iiietnoraaduuia.  pub- 
liabed  for  the  Hist  time  in  Th.0,r  .  AaafAoeen.  I.  J4S. 
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a  great  deal  of  j»ains  with  his  pianoforte-play- 
ing, but  would  teach  him  nothing  else.  He, 
however,  prevailed  on  Albrechtst>erger  to  take 
him  as  a  pupil  in  composition.  The  lessons 
cost  a  ducat  each  ;  Kies  had  in  some  way  saved 
up  twenty -eight  ducats,  and  therefore  had 
twenty-eight  lessons.  Beethoven  also  got  him 
an  appointment  as  pianist  to  Count  Browne,  the 
Russian  chargt  d'affaires,  and  at  another  time 
to  Count  Lichnowsky.  The  pay  for  these 
services  was  probably  not  over  abundant,  but 
it  kept  him,  and  the  position  gave  him  access 
to  the  best  musical  society.  Into  Ries's  relations 
with  Beethoven  we  need  not  enter  here.  They 
are  touched  u|»on  in  the  sketch  of  the  great 
master  in  vol.  i.  of  this  work,  and  they  are 
fully  laid  open  in  Ries's  own  invaluable  notices. 
He  had  a  great  deal  to  bear,  and  considering 
the  secrecy  and  imperiousness  which  Beethoven 
often  threw  into  his  intercourse  with  every  one, 
there  was  probably  much  unpleasantness  in  the 
relationship.  Meantime  of  course  Ries  must 
have  become  saturated  with  the  music  of  his 
great  master  ;  a  thing  which  could  hardly  tend 
to  foster  any  little  originality  he  may  ever  have 
possessed. 

As  a  citizen  of  Bonn  he  was  amenable  to  the 
French  conscription,  and  in  1805  was  summoned 
to  appear  there  in  person.    Ho  left  in  Sept. 
1805,  made  the  journey  on  foot  vut  Prague, 
Dresden,  and  Leipzig,  reached  Coblenz  within 
the  prescribed  limit  of  time,  and  was  then 
dismissed  on  account  of  the  loss  of  his  eye. 
He  then  went  on  to  Paris,  and  existed  in 
misery  for  apparently  at  least  two  years,  at  the 
end  of  which  time  he  was  advised  to  try  Russia. 
On  August  27,  1808,  he  was  again  in  Vienna, 
and  soon  afterwards  received  from  Reichardt 
an  offer  of  the  jwst  of  capellmeister  to  Jerome 
Bonaparte,   King  of  Westphalia,  at  Cassel, 
which  Reichardt  alleged  had  been  refused  by 
Beethoven.    Ries  behaved  with  perfect  loyalty 
and  straightforwardness  in  the  matter.  Before 
replying,  he  endeavoured  to  find  out  from 
Beethoven  himself  the  real  state  of  the  case  ; 
bat  Beethoven  having  adopted  the  idea  that 
Ries  was  trying  to  get  the  post  over  his  head, 
would  not  see  him,  and  for  three  weeks  behaved 
to  him  with  an  incredible  degree  of  cruelty 
and  insolence.    When  he  could  be  made  to 
listen  to  the  facta  he  was  sorry  enough,  but  the 
opportunity  was  gone. 

The  occupation  of  Vienna  (May  12,  1809)  by 
the  French  was  not  favourable  to  artistic  life. 
Ries,  however,  as  a  French  subject,  was  free  to 
wander.  He  accordingly  went  to  Cassel,  pos- 
sibly with  some  lingering  hopes,  played  at 
Court,  and  remained  till  the  end  of  February 
1810,  very  much  applanded  and  feted,  and 
making  mouey — but  had  no  offer  of  a  post. 
From  Cassel  he  went  by  Hamburg  and  Copen- 
hagen to  Stockholm,  where  we  find  him  in 
Sept.  1810,  making  both  money  and  reputation. 
VOL.  IV 
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Ho  had  still  his  eye  on  Russia,  but  between 
Stockholm  and  Petersburg  the  ship  was  taken 
by  an  English  man-of-war,  and  all  the  passengers 
were  turned  out  upon  an  island  in  the  Baltic. 
In  Petersburg  he  found  Bernhard  Romberg,  and 
the  two  made  a  successful  tour,  embracing 
places  as  wide  apart  as  Kiev,  Reval,  and  Riga. 
The  burning  of  Moscow  (Sept.  1812)  put  a  stop 
to  his  progress  in  that  direction,  and  we  next 
find  him  again  at  Stockholm  in  April  1813,  en 
route  for  England.  By  the  end  of  the  month 
he  was  in  London. 

Here  he  found  his  countryman  and  his  father's 
friend,  Salomon,  who  received  him  cordially 
and  introduced  him  to  the  Philharmonic 
Concerts.  His  first  ap]icarance  there  was  March 
14,  1814,  in  his  own  PF.  Sextet.  His  sym- 
phonies, overtures,  and  chamtter  works  fre- 
quently occur  in  the  programmes,  and  he 
himself  appears  from  time  to  time  as  a  PF. 
player,  but  rarely  if  ever  with  works  of 
Beethoven's.  Shortly  after  his  arrival  he  married 
an  English  lady  of  great  attractions,  and  he 
remained  in  London  till  1824,  one  of  the  most 
conspicuous  figureaof  the  musical  world.  'Mr. 
Ries,'  says  a  writer  in  the  JIannonicoti  of  March 
1824,  4 is  justly  celebrated  as  one  of  the  finest 
pianoforte  performers  of  the  day  ;  his  hand  is 
powerful  and  his  execution  certain,  often  sur- 
prising ;  but  his  playing  is  most  distinguished 
from  that  of  all  others  by  its  romantic  wildness.' 

His  sojourn  here  was  a  time  of  herculean 
labour.  His  coni]K>sitions  numbered  at  their 
close  nearly  180,  including  6  fine  symphonies  ; 

4  overtures ;  6  string  quiutets,  and  14  do. 
quartets  ;  9  concertos  for  PF.  and  orchestra  ; 
an  octet,  a  septet,  2  sextets,  and  a  quintet, 
for  various  instruments  ;  3  PF.  quartets,  and 

5  do.  trios;  20  duets  for  PF.  and  violin  ;  10 
sonatas  for  PF.  solo  ;  besides  a  vast  number  of 
rondos,  variations,  fantasias,  etc.,  for  the  PF. 
solo  and  duet.  Of  these  88  are  attributable  to 
the  time  of  his  residence  here,  and  they  embrace 
2  symphonies,  4  concertos,  a  sonata,  and  many 
smaller  pieces.  As  a  pianist  and  teacher  he 
was  very  much  in  request.  He  was  an  active 
member  of  the  Philharmonic  Society.  His 
correspondence  with  Beethoven  during  the 
whole  period  is  highly  creditable  to  him, 
proving  his  gratitude  towards  his  master,  and 
the  energy  with  which  he  laboured  to  promote 
Beethoven's  interests.  That  Beethoven  profited 
so  little  therefrom  was  no  fault  of  Ries's. 

Having  accumulated  a  fortune  adequate  to 
the  demands  of  a  life  of  comfort,  he  gave  a 
farewell  concert  in  London,  April  8,  1824,  aud 
removed  with  his  wife  to  11  odes  berg,  near  his 
native  town,  where  he  had  purchased  a  property. 
Though  a  loser  by  the  failure  of  a  London 
bank  in  1825-26,  he  was  able  to  live  inde- 
pendently. About  1830  he  removed  to 
Frankfort.  His  residence  on  the  Rhine  brought 
him  into  close  contact  with  the  Lower  Rhine 
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Festivals,  and  he  directed  the  performances  of 
the  years  1825,  1829,  1830,  1832,  1884,  and 
1837,  as  well  as  those  of  1826  and  1828  in 
conjunction  with  Spohr  and  Klein  respectively. 
In  1834  he  was  appointed  head  of  the  town 
orchestra  and  Singakademie  at  Aix-la-Cliapellc. 
But  he  was  too  indejtendent  to  keep  any  post, 
and  in  1836  ho  gave  this  up  and  returned  to 
Frankfort.  In  1837  he  assumed  the  direction 
of  the  Cecilian  Society  there  on  the  death  of 
Schelble,  but  this  lasted  a  few  months  only, 
for  on  Jan.  13,  1838,  he  died  after  a  short 
illneas. 

The  principal  works  which  he  composed  after 
his  return  to  Germany  are  'Die  Raubcrbraut,' 
which  was  first  performed  in  Frankfort  probably 
in  1829,  then  in  Leipzig,  July  4,  and  London, 
July  15,  of  the  same  year,  and  often  afterwards 
in  Germany  ;  another  opera,  known  in  Germany 
as  •  Liska,'  outproduced  at  the  Adelphi,  Ixmdon, 
in  English,  as  4  The  Sorcerer,'  by  Arnold's  com- 
pany,  August  4,  1831,  and  a  third,  '  Eine  Nacht 
auf  dem  Libation  '  ;  an  oratorio,  •  Der  Sieg  des 
Glaubens'  (The  Triumph  of  the  Faith),  ap- 
parently performed  in  Dublin  for  the  first  time 
in  1831 1  and  then  at  Berlin,  1835  ;  and  a  second 
oratorio,  1  Die  Konige  Israels '  (The,  Kings  of 
Israel),  Aix-la-Chapelle,  1837.  He  also  wrote 
much  chamber  music  and  six  symphonies.  All 
these  works,  however,  are  dead.  Beethoven  once 
said  of  his  compositions,  •  he  imitates  me  too 
much.'  He  caught  the  style  and  the  phrases, 
but  he  could  not  catch  the  immortality  of  his 
master's  work.  One  work  of  his  will  live — the 
admirable  Biographical  Notices  of  Ludwig  ran 
Beetfioven,  which  he  published  in  conjunction 
with  Dr.  Wegoler  (Coblenz,  1838).  The  two 
writers,  though  publishing  together,  have  fortu- 
nately kept  their  contributions  quite  distinct  ; 
Ries's  occupies  from  pp.  76  to  163  of  a  little 
duodecimo  volume,  and  of  these  the  last  thirty- 
five  pages  are  occupied  by  Beethoven's  letters. 
The  work  is  translated  into  French  by  I,e  dentil 
(Dentu,  1862),  and  partially  into  English  by 
Moscheles,  as  an  Appendix  to  his  version  of 
Schindler's  Life  of  Beethoven. 

3.  Hubkkt,  youngest  brother  of  the  preced- 
ing, was  born  at  Bonn,  April  1 ,  1 S02.  He  made 
his  first  studies  as  a  violinist  under  his  father, 
and  afterwards  under  Spohr.  Hauptmann  was 
his  teacher  in  comj)osition.  From  1824  he  lived 
at  Berlin.  In  that  year  heentered  the  band  of  the 
Kiinigstadt  Theatre,  Berlin,  and  in  the  following 
year  became  a  member  of  the  Royal  band.  In 
1835  ho  was  appointed  Director  of  the  Phil- 
harmonic Society  at  Berlin.  In  1836  ho  was 
nominated  Concortmeister,  and  in  1839  elected 
a  member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Arts.  [In 
1851  he  became  a  teacher  at  the  Kgl.  Theater- 
instrumentalschule,  from  which  he  retired  with 
a  pension  in  1872.]  A  thorough  musician  and 
a  solid  violinist,  he  was  held  in  great  esteem  as 
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a  leader,  and  more  especially  as  a  methodical 

and  conscientious  teacher.  His  Violin-School 
for  beginners  isa  very  meritorious  work,  eminently 
practical,  and  widely  used.  He  published  two 
violin-concertos,  studies  and  duets  for  violins, 
and  some  quartets.  An  English  edition  of  the 
Violin-School  appeared  in  1873  (Hofmeister). 
He  died  in  Berlin,  Sept.  14,  1886.  Three  of 
his  sons  gained  reputation  as  musicians  : — 

Lot  is,  violinist,  born  at  Berlin,  Jan.  80, 1830, 
pupil  of  his  father  and  of  Vieuxtemps,  has,  since 
1853,  been  settled  in  London,  where  he  enjoys 
great  and  deserved  reputation  as  violinist  aud 
teacher.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Quartet  of 
the  Musical  Union  from  1855  to  1870,  and  held 
the  second  violin  at  the  Monday  Popular  Con- 
certs from  their  beginning  in  1859,  until  hia 
retirement  in  1897. 

ADOLPB,  pianist,  born  at  Berlin,  Dec.  20, 
1837,  died  in  April  1899.  He  was  a  pupil  of 
Kullak  for  the  piano,  and  of  Boehmer  for  com- 
position, and  lived  in  London  as  a  pianoforte 
teacher.  He  published  a  number  of  composi- 
tions for  the  piano,  and  some  songs.  A.  w.  t.  ; 
with  additions  in  square  brackets  by  E.  h.-a. 

RIES,  Franz,  violinist  and  composer,  was 
born  on  April  7,  1846,  in  Berlin.  His  musical 
gifts  were  apparent  in  early  youth.  The 
jH)ssessor  of  an  alto  voice  of  exceptional  beauty, 
he  was  admitted  at  the  age  of  twelve  to  the 
Konigl.  Domchor  (royal  Cathedral  choir),  which 
then,  under  Neithardt's  directiou,  enjoyed  con- 
siderable reputation  in  the  musical  circles  of 
Berlin.  He  studied  the  violin  iu  the  first 
instance  under  his  father,  and  afterwards,  in 
Paris,  under  Leon  Massart  and  Henri  Vieux- 
temjw.  In  composition  he  was  a  pupil  of 
Fricdr.  Kiel.  Gained  in  1 868  the  first  prize  at 
the  Paris  Conservatoire,  and  was  active  in  tho 
musical  life  of  the  city  as  soloist  and  also  as 
viola  -  player  in  the  Vieuxtemps  Quartet.  In 
1870  he  migrated,  owing  to  the  Franco-German 
war,  to  London,  apj>earing  as  a  soloist  at  the 
Crystal  Palace.  But  in  1872  an  unfortunate 
nerve  affection  of  the  left  hand  compelled  him 
to  renounce  the  career  of  an  executive  artist. 
He  founded  in  1874  a  publishing  business  in 
Dresden,  and  ten  years  later  became  partner  in 
the  firm  Ries  &  Erler  in  Berlin,  where  he  still 
resides.  As  a  composer  his  main  successes  have 
been  made  in  four  suites  for  violin  and  piano- 
forte, which  are  in  the  repertory  of  almost 
every  famous  violinist.  He  has  also  written  a 
string  quintet,  two  string  quartets,  a  dramatic 
overture,  piano  and  violin  solos  and  arrange- 
ments, besides  a  series  of  songs,  one  of  which, 
the  4  Rheinlied,' has  taken  rank  in  the  Rhine 
provinces  as  a  Folk-song.  w.  w.  c. 

RIETER-BIEDERMANN.  An  eminent 
German  firm  of  music-publishers.  The  founder 
was  Jacob  Melchior  Rieter-Biedermann  (born 
May  14,  1811  ;  died  Jan.  25,  1876),  who  in 
June  1849  opened  a  retail  business  and  lending- 
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library  at  Winterthur.  Since  the  first  work 
was  published  in  1856,  the  business  has  con- 
tinually improved  and  increased.  In  1862, 
a  publishing  branch  was  opened  at  Leipzig. 
The  stock  catalogue  of  the  firm  includes  music 
by  Berlioz,  Brahms  (PF.  Concerto,  PF.  Quintet, 
Requiem,  Magelone-Lieder,  etc.)  ;  A.  Dietrich  ; 
J.  O.  Grimm  ;  Gernsheim  ;  von  Herzogenberg  ; 
F.  Hiller  ;  Holstein  ;  Kirchner  ;  Lachner  ; 
F.  Marschner  ;  Mendelssohn  (op.  98,  Nos.  2, 
3  ;  opp.  108,  105,  106,  108,  115,  116)  ;  Raff; 
Reinecke  ;  Schumann  (opp.  130,  137,  138,  140, 
142);  etc.  Q. 

RIETZ  (originally  Ritz  ')  Eduard,  the  elder 
brother  of  Julius  Rietz,  an  excellent  violinist, 
was  born  at  Berlin,  Oct.  17,1 802.  He  studied 
first  under  his  father,  a  member  of  the  royal 
band,  and  afterwards,  for  some  time,  under  Rode. 
He  died  too  young  to  acquire  more  than  a  local 
reputation,  but  his  name  will  always  be  re- 
membered in  connection  with  Mendelssohn, 
who  had  the  highest  possible  opinion  of  his 
powers  as  an  executant,8  and  who  counted  him 
amongst  his  dearest  and  nearest  friends.  It 
was  for  Rietz  that  he  wrote  the  Octet  which 
is  dedicated  to  him,  as  well  as  the  Souata  for 
PF.  and  violin,  op.  4.  For  some  years  Rietz 
was  a  member  of  the  royal  band,  but  as  his 
health  failed  him  in  1824  lie  had  to  quit  his 
appointment  and  even  to  give  up  playing.  He 
founded  and  conducted  an  orchestral  society  at 
Berlin,  with  considerable  success ;  he  died  of  con- 
sumption Jan.  23,  1 832.  Mendelssohn's  earlier 
letters  teem  with  affectionate  reference  to  him, 
and  the  news  of  his  death  affected  him  deeply.3 
The  Andante  in  Mendelssohn's  string  quintet, 
op.  18,  was  composed  at  Paris  'in  memory  of 
E.  Ritz,'  and  is  dated  on  the  autograph  'Jan. 
23,  1832,'  and  entitled  'Nachruf.'       p.  d. 

RIETZ,  Julius,  younger  brother  of  the  pre- 
ceding, violoncellist,  composer,  and  eminent 
conductor,  was  born  at  Berlin,  Dec  28,  1812. 
Brought  up  under  the  influence  of  his  father 
and  brother,  and  the  intimate  friend  of 
Mendelssohn,  he  received  his  first  instruction 
on  the  violoncello  from  Schmidt,  a  member  of 
the  royal  band,  and  afterwards  from  Bern  hard 
Romberg  and  Moritz  Ganz.  Zelter  was  his 
teacher  in  composition.  Having  gained  con- 
siderable proficiency  on  his  instrument,  he 
obtained,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  an  appointment 
in  the  band  of  the  Konigstadt  Theatre,  where 
he  also  achieved  his  first  success  as  a  composer 
by  writing  incidental  music  for  Holtei's  drama, 
'Lorbeerbaum  und  Bettelstab.'  In  1834  he 
went  to  Dusseldorf  as  second  conductor  of  the 
opera.  Mendelssohn,  who  up  to  his  death 
showed  a  warm  interest  in  Rietz,  was  at  that 
at  the  head  of  the  opera,  and  on  his 
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resignation  in  the  summer  of  1835,  Rietz  became 
his  successor.  He  did  not,  however,  remain 
long  in  that  position,  for,  as  early  as  1836,  he 
accepted,  under  the  title  of  '  Stadtischer  Musik- 
director,'  the  post  of  conductor  of  the  publio 
subscription  -  concerts,  the  principal  choral 
society,  and  the  church -music  at  Dusseldorf. 
In  this  position  he  remained  for  twelve  years, 
gaining  the  reputation  of  an  excellent  conductor, 
and  also  appearing  as  a  solo  violoncellist  in  most 
of  the  principal  towns  of  the  Rhine-province. 
During  this  jieriod  ho  wrote  some  of  his  most 
successful  works — incidental  music  to  dramas 
of  Goethe,  Calderon,  Immermann,  and  others  ; 
music  for  Goethe's  Liederspiel '  Jery  und  Bately,' 
his  first  Symphony  in  G  minor  ;  three  overtures 
— 'Hero  and  Leander,'4  Concert  overture  in 
|  A  major,  Lustepiel -overture,  the  '  Altdeutscher 
Schlachtgesang '  and  '  Dithyrambe  ' — both  for 
men's  voices  and  orchestra.  He  was  six  times 
chief  conductor  of  the  Lower  Rhine  Festivals — 
in  1845,  1856,  and  1869  at  Dusseldorf;  in 
1864,  1867,  and  1873  at  Aix. 

In  1847,  after  Mendelssohn's  death,  he  took 
leave  of  Diisseldorf,  leaving  Ferdinand  Hiller 
as  his  successor,  and  went  to  Leipzig  as  con- 
ductor of  the  opera  and  the  Singakademic. 
[He  gave  up  the  post  at  the  opera  in  1854.] 
From  1848  we  find  him  also  at  the  head  of  the 
Gewandhaus  orchestra,  and  teacher  of  composi- 
tion at  the  Conservatorium.  In  this  position 
he  remained  for  thirteen  years.  Two  operas, 
'Der  Corsar'  and  'Georg  Neumark,'  were 
failures,  but  his  Symphony  in  Eh  had  a  great 
and  lasting  success.  At  this  period  he  began 
also  to  show  his  eminent  critical  powers  by 
carefully  revised  editions  of  the  scores  of 
Mozart's  symphonies  and  operas,  of  Beethoven's 
symphonies  and  overtures  for  Breitkopf  k 
Hiirtel's  complete  edition,  and  by  the  work  he 
did  for  the  Bach  and  (German)  Handel  Societies. 
His  editions  of  Handel's  scores  contrast  very 
favourably  with  those  of  some  other  editors. 
An  edition  of  Mendelssohn's  complete  works 
closed  his  labours  in  this  respect. 

In  1860  the  King  of  Saxony  appointed  him 
Conductor  of  the  Royal  Opera  and  of  the  music 
at  the  Hofkirche  at  Dresden.  He  also  accepted 
the  post  of  Artistic  Director  of  the  Dresden 
Conservatorium.  In  1874  the  title  of  General- 
Musikdirector  was  given  to  him.  The  Uni- 
versity of  Leipzig  had  already  in  1859  conferred 
on  him  the  honorary  degreo  of  Doctor  of 
Philosophy. 

Rietz  was  for  some  time  one  of  the  most 
influential  musicians  of  Germany.  He  was  a 
good  violoncellist,  but  soon  after  leaving 
Diisseldorf  he  gave  up  playing  entirely.  As 
a  composer  he  showed  a  rare  command  of  all 
the  resources  of  the  orchestra  and  a  complete 
mastery  of  all  technicalities  of  composition. 
Yet  few  of  Rietz's  works  have  shown  any  vitality. 
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As  a  composer  he  can  hardly  be  said  to  show 

distinct  individuality  ;  his  ideas  are  wanting 
in  spontaneity,  his  themes  are  generally  some- 
what dry,  and  their  treatment  often  rather 
diffuse  and  laboured.  In  fact  Rietz  was  an 
excellent  musician,  and  a  musical  intellect  of 
the  first  rank — but  not  much  of  a  poet.  His 
great  reputation  rested,  first,  on  his  talent  for 
conducting,  and  secondly  on  his  rare  acquire- 
ments as  a  musical  scholar.  An  unfailing  ear, 
imperturbable  presence  of  mind,  and  great 
personal  authority,  made  him  one  of  the  best 
conductors  of  modern  times.  The  combination 
of  practical  musicianship  with  a  natural  inclina- 
tion for  critical  research  and  a  pre-eminently 
intellectual  tendency  of  mind,  made  him  a 
first-rate  judge  on  questions  of  musical  scholar- 
ship. After  Mendelssohn  and  Schumann, 
Rietz  probably  did  more  than  anybody  else  to 
purify  the  scores  of  the  great  masters  from  the 
numerous  errors  of  text  by  which  they  were 
disfigured.  He  was  an  absolute  and  uncom- 
promising adherent  of  the  classical  school,  and 
had  but  little  sympathy  with  modern  music 
after  Mendelssohn  ;  and  even  in  the  works  of 
Schubert,  Schumann,  and  Brahmshcwasover-apt 
to  see  the  weak  {mints.  As  to  the  music  of  the 
newest  German  School,  ho  held  it  in  abhorrence, 
and  would  show  his  aversion  on  every  occasion. 
He  was,  however,  too  much  of  an  opera-conductor 
not  to  feel  a  certain  interest  in  Wagner,  and  in 
preparing  his  opras  would  take  a  special  pride 
and  relish  in  overcoming  the  great  and  peculiar 
difficulties  contained  in  Wagner's  scores. 

Rietz  had  many  personal  friends,  but,  as  will 
appear  natural  with  a  man  of  so  pronounced  a 
character  and  opinions,  also  a  number  of  bitter 
enemies.  He  died  at  Dresden,  Sept  12,  1877, 
leaving  a  large  and  valuable  musical  library, 
which  was  sold  by  auction  in  Dec.  1877.  Be- 
sides the  works  already  mentioned  he  published 
a  considerable  number  of  comi>ositions  for  the 
chamW,  songs,  concertos  for  violin  and  for 
various  wind-instruments.  He  also  wrote  a 
great  Mass.  P.  D. 

RIOADOON  (French  Rigadon  or  Rigaxulon), 
a  lively  dance,  which  most  probably  came  from 
Provence  or  Languedoc,  although  its  popularity 
in  England  has  caused  some  writers  to  suppose 
that  it  Is  of  English  origin.  It  was  danced 
in  France  in  the  time  of  Louis  XIII.,  but 
does  not  seem  to  have  become  popular  in 
England  until  the  end  of  the  17th  century. 
According  to  Rousseau  it  derived  its  name  from 
its  inventor,  one  Rigaud.  but  others  connect  it 
with  the  English  'rig,'  i.e.  wanton  or  lively. 

The  Rigadoon  was  remarkable  for  a  peculiar 
jumping  step  (which  is  described  at  length  in 
Compan's  Dictionnaireds  la  Daw,  Paris,  1802) ; 
this  step  survived  the  dance  for  some  time. 
The  music  of  the  Rigadoon  is  in  2-4  or  (3  time, 
and  consists  of  three  or  four  parts,  of  which 
the  third  is  quite  short    The  number  of  bars 


is  unequal,  and  the  music  generally  begins  on 
the  third  or  fourth  beat  of  the  bar.  The  fol- 
lowing example  is  from  the  third  part  of  Henry 
Play  ford's  'Apollo's  Banquet'  (sixth  edition, 
1690).  The  same  tune  occurs  in  '  The  Dancing 
Master,'  but  in  that  work  the  bars  are  incor- 
rectly divided. 


RIGBY,  Gkorge  Vernon,  born  at  Birming- 
ham, .lan.  21,  1840,  when  about  nine  years  old 
was  a  chorister  of  St.  Chad's  Cathedral,  Bir- 
mingham, where  he  remained  for  about  seven 
years.  In  1860,  his  voice  having  changed  to 
a  tenor,  he  decided  upon  becoming  a  singer, 
tried  his  strength  at  some  minor  concerts 
in  Birmingham  and  its  neighbourhood,  and 
succeeded  so  well  that  in  1861  he  removed  to 
London,  and  on  March  4,  appeared  at  the 
Alhambra,  Leicester  Square  (then  a  concert 
room,  managed  by  E.  T.  Smith),  and  in  August 
following  at  Mellon's  Promenade  Concerts  at 
Covent  Garden.  In  1865  he  sang  in  the 
provinces  as  a  member  of  H.  Corn's  Opera 
Company,  until  November,  when  he  went  to 
Italy  and  studied  under  Sangiovanni  at  Milan, 
where,  in  Nov.  1866,  he  appeared  at  the  Car- 
cano  Theatre  as  the  Fisherman  in  '  Guglielmo 
Tell.'  He  next  went  to  Berlin,  and  in  Jan. 
1867  appeared  at  the  Victoria  Theatre  there, 
in  the  principal  tenor  parts  in  1  Don  Pasquale,' 
'La  Sonnambula,'  and  'L'ltaliana  in  Algieri.' 
He  then  accepted  a  three  months'  engagement 
in  Denmark,  and  performed  Almaviva  in  the 
'  Barbiere,'  the  Duke  in  'Rigoletto,'  and  other 
parts,  in  Copenhagen  and  other  towns.  He 
returned  to  England  in  Sept  1867,  and  sang 
at  various  places.  In  1868  he  was  engaged 
at  the  Gloucester  Festival  with  Sims  Reeves, 
whose  temporary  indisposition  afforded  him 
the  opportunity  of  singing  the  part  of  Samson 
in  Handel's  oratorio,  in  which  he  acquitted 
himself  so  ably  that  he  was  immediately  en- 
gaged by  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society,  where 
he  appeared,  Nov.  27,  1868,  with  signal  success, 
and  immediately  established  himself  as  an 
oratorio  singer,  appearing  at  all  the  principal 
festivals.  In  1869  he  appeared  on  the  stage  of 
the  Princess's  Theatre  as  Acis  in  Handel's  '  Acis 
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and  Galatea.'  His  voice  was  of  fine  quality,  full 
compass,  and  considerable  jwwer,  and  he  sang 
with  earnestness  and  care.  Since  an  appearance 
at  Brighton  in  1887  in  4  Eli,'  he  has  virtually 
retired.  W.  H.  h. 

RIGHINI,  VixcExzo.awell-known  conductor 
of  the  Italian  opera  in  Berlin,  born  at  Bologna, 
Jan.  22,  1756.  As  a  boy  he  was  a  chorister 
at  San  Petronio,  and  had  a  fine  voice,  but  owing 
to  injury  it  developed  into  a  tenor  of  so  rough 
and  muffled  a  tone,  that  he  turned  his  attention 
to  theory,  which  he  studied  with  Padre  Martini. 
In  1776  he  sang  for  a  short  time  in  the  Opera 
buffa  at  Prague,  then  under  Bustelli's  direction, 
but  was  not  well  received.  He  made  a  success 
there,  however,  with  three  operas  of  his  com- 
position, '  La  Vedova  scaltra,'  4  La  Bottega  del 
Catfe,'  and  4  Don  Giovanni,'  also  performed  in 
Vienna  (August  1777),  whither  Righini  went 
on  leaving  Prague  in  1780.  There  he  became 
singing-master  to  Princess  Elisabeth  of  Wiirtem- 
berg,  and  conductor  of  the  Italian  opera.  He 
next  entered  the  service  of  the  Elector  of  Mainz, 
(1 788-92)  and  composed  for  the  Elector  of  Treves 
4  Alcide  al  Bivio'  (Coblenz)  and  a  miasa  solemn  is 
(1790).  In  April  1793  (owing  to  the  success 
of  his  4  Enea  nel  Lazio ' )  he  waa  invited  to 
succeed  Alessandri  at  the  Italian  Ojxsra  of  Berlin, 
with  a  salary  of  3000  thalers  (about  £450). 
Here  he  produced  4 II  Trionfo  d'Arianna' (1793), 
•Armida  (1 799),  4Tigrane'(1800), 4  Gerusalemme 
liberata, '  and  4  La  Selva  incantata  '(1802).  The 
last  two  were  published  after  his  death  with 
German  text  (Leipzig,  Herklotz). 

In  1793  Righini  married  Henriette  Rneisel 
(born  at  Stettin  in  1767,  died  of  consumption 
at  Berlin,  Jan.  25,  1801),  a  charming  blonde, 
and  according  to  Gerber,  a  singer  of  great 
expression.  After  the  death  of  Friedrich 
Wilhelm  II.  (1797)  his  post  became  almost  a 
sinecure,  and  in  1806  the  opera  was  entirely 
discontinued.  Righini  was  much  beloved. 
Gerber  speaks  in  high  terms  of  his  modesty 
and  courtesy,  and  adds,  4  It  is  a  real  enjoyment 
to  hear  him  sing  his  own  pieces  in  his  soft  veiled 
voice  to  his  own  accompaniment'  As  a  com- 
poser he  was  not  of  the  first  rank,  and  of  course 
was  eclij»sed  by  Mozart.  His  best  point  was 
his  feeling  for  ensemble,  of  which  the  quartet  in 
4  Gerusalemme '  is  a  good  example.  He  was  a 
successful  teacher  of  singing,  and  counted  dis- 
tinguished artists  among  his  pupils.  After  the 
loss  of  a  promising  son  in  1810,  his  health  gave 
way,  and  in  1812  he  was  ordered  to  try  the 
effects  of  his  native  air  at  Bologna.  When  bid- 
ding good-bye  to  his  colleague,  Anselm  Weber, 
he  said,  4  It  is  my  belief  that  I  shall  never 
return  ;  if  it  should  be  so,  sing  a  Requiem  and 
a  Miserere  for  me ' — touching  words,  too  soon 
fulfilled  by  his  death  at  Bologna,  August  19, 
1812.  His  own  Requiem  (score  in  the  Berlin 
Library)  was  performed  by  the  Singakademie 
in  his  honour. 


Besides  twenty  operas,  of  which  a  list  is  given 
by  Fctis  (thirteen  are  mentioned  in  the  Qtullen- 
Lexiicon  as  still  extant),  Righini  composed 
church  music — a  Te  Deum  and  a  Missa  Solennis 
were  published — several  cantatas,  and  innumer- 
able Seenas,  Lieder,  and  songs  ;  also  a  short 
ballet,  4  Minerva  belebt  die  Statueu  des  Diidalus  ' 
(1802),  and  some  instrumental  pieces,  including 
a  serenade  for  two  clarinets,  two  horns,  and  two 
bassoons  (1799,  Breitkopf  &  Hartel).  One  of 
his  operas,  4 II  Convitato  di  pietra,  ossia  il 
dissoluto,'  will  always  be  interesting  as  a  fore- 
runner of  Mozart's  4  Don  Giovanni."  It  was 
produced  at  Vienna,  August  21,  1777  (ten  years 
before  Mozart's),  and  is  described  by  Jahn 
{Mozart,  ii.  833).  His  best  orchestral  work  is 
hia  overture  to  'Tigrane,'  which  waa  often 
played  in  Germany  and  England.  Breitkopf 
k  H artel's  Catalogue  shows  a  tolerably  long 
list  of  his  songs,  and  his  exercises  for  the  voice 
(1804  )  are  amongst  the  best  that  exist.  English 
amateurs  will  find  a  duet  of  his,  4  Come  opprima,' 
from  4  Enea  nel  Lazio,'  in  the  4  Musical  Library,' 
vol.  i.  p.  8,  and  two  airs  in  Lonsdale's  4  Gemme 
d'Antichita.'  He  was  one  of  the  sixty-three 
composers  who  set  the  words  4  In  quests  tomba 
oscura,'  and  his  setting  was  published  in  1878 
by  Ritter  of  Magdeburg.  F.  g. 

RKiOLETTO.  An  opera  in  three  acta; 
libretto  by  Piave  (founded  on  V.  Hugo's  Lr 
Jim  g'amuse),  music  by  Verdi.  Produced  at 
the  Teatro  Fenice,  Venice,  March  11,  1861, 
and  given  in  Italian  at  Covent  Garden,  May 
14,  1853,  and  at  the  Italiens,  Paris,  Jan.  19, 
1857.     ,  o. 

RILLE,  Francois  Anatolic  Laurent  dk, 
the  composer  of  an  enormous  number  of  part- 
songs  and  other  small  choral  works,  born  at 
Orleans  in  1828.  He  was  at  first  intended  to 
be  a  painter,  but  altered  his  purpose  and  studied 
music  under  an  Italian  named  Comoghio,  and 
subsequently  under  Elwart.  His  compositions, 
of  which  a  list  of  the  most  important  is  given 
in  the  supplement  to  Fetis,  have  enjoyed  a  last- 
ing |>opularity  with  4  orpheoniste  '  societies,  and 
although  they  contain  few  if  any  characteristics 
which  would  recommend  them  to  the  attention 
of  earnest  musicians,  they  have  that  kind  of 
vigorous  effectiveness  which  is  exactly  suited  to 
their  purjiose.  A  large  number  of  operettas  of 
very  slight  construction  have  from  time  to  time 
been  produced  in  Paris,  and  the  composer  has 
made  various  more  or  less  successful  essays  in 
the  department  of  church  music.  m. 

RIMBAULT,  Edward  Francis,  LL.D.,  son 
of  Stephen  Francis  Rimbault,  organist  of  St. 
Giles  in  the  Fields,  was  born  in  Soho,  June  13, 
1816.  He  received  his  first  instruction  in  music 
from  his  father,  but  afterwards  became  a  pupil 
of  Samuel  Wesley.  At  sixteen  years  old  he  was 
appointed  organist  of  the  Swiss  Church,  Soho. 
He  early  directed  his  attention  to  the  study 
of  musical  history  and  literature,  and  in  1838 
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delivered  a  series  of  lectures  on  the  history  of 
music  in  England.  In  1810  he  took  an  active 
part  in  the  formation  of  the  Musical  Antiquarian 
and  Percy  Societies,  of  both  which  he  became 
secretary,  and  for  both  which  he  edited  several 
works.  In  1841  he  was  editor  of  the  musical 
publications  of  the  Motet  Society.  In  the 
course  of  the  next  few  years  he  edited  a  collec- 
tion of  Cathedral  Chants  ;  The  Order  of  Daily 
Service  according  to  the  use  of  Westminster 
Abbey  ;  a  reprint  of  Lowe's  Short  Direction  for 
the  performance  of  Cathedral  Service  ;  Tallis's 
Rosponses  ;  Marbeck's  Book  of  Common  Prayer, 
noted ;  a  volume  of  unpublished  Cathedral 
Services  ;  Arnold's  Cathedral  Music  ;  and  the 
oratorios  of  'Messiah,'  'Samson,'  and  'Saul,' 
for  the  Handel  Society.  In  1 842  he  was  elected 
a  F.S.A.  and  member  of  the  Academy  of  Music 
in  Stockholm,  aud  obtained  the  degree  of  Doctor 
in  Philosophy.  He  was  offered,  but  declined, 
the  appointment  of  Professor  of  Music  in  Har- 
vard University,  U.S.A.  In  1848  ho  received 
the  honorary  degree  of  LL.D.,  from  the  univer- 
sity of  Oxford.  He  lectured  on  music  at  the 
Collegiate  Institution,  Liverpool  ;  the  Philo- 
sophic Institute,  Edinburgh  ;  the  Royal  Institu- 
tion of  Great  Britain,  and  elsewhere.  He  pub- 
lished The  Organ,  its  History  aiul  Construction 
(1 855)  (in  collaboration  with  Mr.  E.  J.  Hopkins), 
Xotices  of  the  Early  English  Organ  Builders 
(1865),  History  of  the  Pianoforte  (I860),  Bibfio- 
thrca  Madrigal  iana  7),  Musical  Illustrations 
of  Percy's  /{eligues,  The  Ancient  Focal  Music  of 
England,  The  Hounds,  Catches,  and  Canons  of 
England  (in  conjunction  with  Rev.  J.  P. 
Metcalfe),  two  collections  of  Christmas  Carols. 
1  A  Little  Book  of  Songs  and  Ballads,"  etc  etc. 
He  edited  North's  Memoirs  of  Musick  (1846), 
Sir  Thomas  Overbury's  Works  (1856),  the  OUl 
Cheque  Book  of  the  Chapel  Royal  (1872),  and 
two  Sermons  by  Boy  Bishops.  He  arranged 
many  operas  and  other  works,  was  author  of 
many  elementary  books,  and  an  extensive 
contributor  to  periodical  literature.  His  com- 
positions were  but  few,  the  principal  being  an 
operetta,  'The  Fair  Maid  of  Islington'  (1888), 
music  to  'The  Castle  Spectre'  (1839),  and  a 
posthumous  cantata,  'Country  Life.'  His  pretty 
little  song,  '  Happy  Land,'  had  an  extensive 
popularity.  After  his  resignation  of  t  he  organist- 
ship  of  the  Swiss  Church,  he  was  successively 
organist  of  several  churches  and  chapels,  such 
as  St.  Peter's,  Vere  Street.  He  died,  after  a 
lingering  illness,  Sept.  26.  1876  (buried  at 
Highgate  Cemetery),  leaving  a  fine  musical 
library,  which  was  sold  by  auction  at  Sotheby's 
on  July  3,  1877,  and  following  days.  Sec  an 
account  of  the  library  in  the  Musical  World, 
1877,  p.  539.  An  obituary  notice  appeared  in 
the  Musical  Times,  1877,  p.  427,  and  other 
papers.  The  most  complete  list  of  his  works 
is  in  Brit.  Mies.  Bioa.  w.  B.  h. 

RIMSKY-KORSAKOV,  Nicholas  Axdkeie- 


vich,  was  born  March  18  (O.S.  March  6),  1844, 
in  the  little  town  of  Tikhvin,  in  the  Govern- 
ment of  Novgorod.  The  child's  earliest  musical 
impressions  were  derived  from  a  small  band, 
consisting  of  four  Jews  employed  upon  the 
family  estate.  These  musicians  mustered  two 
violins,  cymbals,  and  a  tambourine,  and  were 
often  summoned  to  the  house  to  enliven  the 
evenings  when  there  was  company  or  dancing. 
At  six  years  old  the  boy  began  to  be  taught 
the  piano,  and  at  nine  he  made  his  first  at- 
tempts at  composition.  His  talent  for  music 
was  evident  to  his  parents,  but  being  of  aristo- 
cratic family  he  was  destined  for  one  of  the 
only  two  professions  then  considered  suitable 
for  a  young  man  of  good  birth.  In  1856 
Rimsky- Korsakov  entered  the  Naval  College 
in  St.  Petersburg,  where  he  remained  until 
1862.  This  period  of  his  life  was  not  very 
favourable  to  his  musical  development,  but  he 
managed  on  Sundays  and  holidays  to  receive 
some  instruction  in  the  violoncello  from  Ulich, 
and  in  the  pianoforte  from  an  excellent  teacher, 
Fedor  Kanille.  His  acquaintance  with  Bala- 
kirev,  dating  from  1861,  was  the  decisive 
moment  in  his  career.  Intercourse  with  the 
young  but  capable  leader  of  the  new  Russian 
school  of  music,  and  with  his  disciples,  Cui, 
Moussorgsky,  and  Borodin,  awoke  in  the  young 
naval  cadet  an  ambition  to  study  the  art  to 
more  serious  purpose.  He  had  only  just  begun 
to  profit  by  Balakirev's  teaching  when  he  was 
sent  abroad  ;  but,  undaunted  by  the  interrup- 
tion, during  this  cmise,  which  lasted  three 
years  (1862-65),  he  completed  a  symphony, 
op.  1.  From  the  letters  which  he  wrote  at 
this  time  to  Ct'-sar  Cui  it  is  evident  that  he 
composed  under  great  difficulties,  but  the  work 
was  completed  in  spite  of  them,  and,  movement 
by  movement,  the  manuscript  was  sent  to 
Balakirev  for  advice  and  correction.  The  work 
was  performed  for  the  first  time  in  December 
1865,  when  Balakirev  conducted  it  at  one  of 
the  concerts  of  the  Free  School  of  Music,  St. 
Petersburg.  It  was  the  first  symphony  from 
the  pen  of  a  native  composer,  and  the  public, 
who  gave  it  a  hearty  reception,  were  surprised 
when  a  youth  in  naval  uniform  appeared  to 
acknowledge  their  ovation.  Rimsky- Korsakov 
now  remained  in  St.  Petersburg,  and  was  able 
to  renew  his  musical  studies  and  his  close 
association  with  the  circle  of  Balakirev. 

The  compositions  which  followed  the  First 
Symphony — the  symphonic  poem  'Sadko* 
(1867),  and  the  opera  '  Pskovitianka *  ('The 
Maid  of  Pskov  ') — called  the  attention  of  all 
musical  Russia  to  this  promising  composer. 
In  1871  he  was  appointed  professor  of  com- 
position and  instrumentation  in  the  St.  Peters- 
burg Conservatoire.  He  retired  from  the  navy, 
which  can  never  have  been  a  congenial  profes- 
sion, in  1873,  and  at  the  wish  of  the  Grand 
Duke  Constantino  Nicholaevich  was  appointed 
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inspector  of  naval  bands,  a  post  which  he  held 
until  it  was  abolished  in  1 8S4.  From  1883  to 
1884  he  was  assistant  director  to  the  Court 
Chapel  under  Balakirev.  Succeeding  to  Bala- 
kirev,  he  became  director  and  conductor  of  the 
Free  School  Concerts  from  1874  to  1881,  and 
conducted  the  Russian  Symphony  Concerts, 
inaugurated  in  St.  Petersburg  by  Belaiev,  from 
1886  to  1900.  His  gifts  in  this  respect, 
although  ignored  in  England,  have  been  highly 
appreciated  in  Paris  and  Brussels.  Rimsky- 
Koreakov's  career  has  remained  closely  asso- 
ciated with  St  Petersburg,  which  was  the  scene 
of  his  earliest  successes,  and  on  more  than  one 
occasion  he  has  declined  the  directorship  of 
the  Moscow  Conservatoire.  His  pupils  number 
some  distinguished  names  :  Liadov,  Ippolitov- 
Ivanov,  Sacchetti,  C  rechianinov,  andGlazounov 
have  all  studied  under  him  for  longer  or  shorter 
periods.  In  1873  Rimsky- Korsakov  married 
Xadejda  Nicholaevua  Pourgold,  a  gifted  pianist, 
who  proved  a  helpmeet  in  the  truest  sense  of 
the  word.  This  lady  and  her  sister,  A.  P. 
Molas,  have  played  important  parts  in  the 
history  of  the  modern  Russian  school ;  the 
former  by  her  clever  pianoforte  arrangements 
of  many  of  the  great  orchestral  works,  while 
the  latter,  gifted  with  a  fine  voice  and  dramatic 
instinct,  created  most  of  the  leadiug  female 
roles  in  the  operatic  works  of  Cui,  Moussorgsky, 
and  Borodin,  before  they  obtained  a  hearing  at 
the  Imperial  Opera. 

Rimsky- Korsakov  had  already  composed  his 
symphonic  works  'Sadko'  and  'Antar,'  and 
his  opera  '  Pskovitianka,'  and  had  been  ap- 
pointed professor  at  the  St.  Petersburg  Conser- 
vatoire, when  his  'ideal  conscientiousness' 
awoke  in  him  some  doubts  as  to  the  solidity 
of  his  early  musical  education.  Admirably  as 
the  system  of  self-education  had  worked  in  his 
case,  he  still  felt  it  a  duty  to  undergo  a  severe 
course  of  theoretical  study  in  order  to  have  at 
his  disposal  that  supreme  mastery  of  technical 
means  in  which  all  the  great  classical  masters 
excelled.  Accordingly  he  began  to  work  at 
fngue  and  counterpoint,  thereby  calling  forth 
from  Tchaikovsky,  in  1875,  this  tribute  of  ad- 
miration :  *  I  do  not  know  how  to  express  all 
my  respect  for  your  artistic  temperament.  .  .  . 
I  am  a  mere  artisan  in  music,  but  you  will  be 
an  artist  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word." 
Most  of  Rimsky- Korsakov's  early  works  have 
been  revised  since  this  period  of  artistic  dis- 
cipline. In  the  earlier  phases  of  his  career  he 
was  obviously  influenced  by  Glinka  and  Liszt, 
and  in  a  leaser  degree  by  Schumann  and  Berlioz. 
The  imitative  period  was,  however,  of  short 
duration,  and  perhaps  no  contemporary  com- 
poser can  boast  a  more  individual  and  distinctive 
utterance  than  Rimsky- Korsakov.  But  its  dis- 
tinctiveness lies  in  extreme  refinement  and 
restraint  rather  than  in  violent  and  sensational 
expression.    He  wins  but  does  not  force  our 


attention.  A  lover  of  musical  beauty  rather 
than  musical  truth — or,  to  put  it  more  justly, 
believing  truth  to  lie  in  idealistic  rather  than 
realistic  methods  of  cieation,  he  was  never 
deeply  influenced  by  the  declamatory  and  natu- 
ralistic style  of  Dargomijsky  and  Moussorgsky. 
Like  Tchaikovsky,  he  has  divided  his  career 
between  operatic  and  symphonic  music,  but 
with  a  steadily  increasing  tendency  towards  the 
former.  After  his  first  symphony,  written  on 
more  or  less  conventional  lines,  he  showed  a 
distinct  preference  for  the  freer  forms  of  pro- 
gramme music,  as  shown  in  tho  symphonic  poem 
'Sadko,'  the  Oriental  Suite  'Antar,'  and  the 
Symphonic  Suite  '  Scheherezade. '  In  the  Sin- 
fonietta  upon  Russian  themes,  and  the  Third 
Symphony  in  C  major,  he  returns  to  more 
traditional  treatment  Of  all  his  orchestral 
works  the  Spanish  Capriccio  seems  to  have  met 
with  the  greatest  appreciation  in  England. 
Almost  without  exception  Rimsky- Korsakov's 
symphonic  works  arc  distinguished  by  a  poetic 
and  tactful  expression  of  national  sentiment. 
His  art  is  rooted  in  the  Russian  soil,  and  the 
national  element  pervades  it  like  a  subtle  but 
unmistakablo  aroma.  We  may  be  repelled  or 
fascinated  by  it,  according  to  individual  taste, 
but  we  are  forced  to  recognise  that  this  is 
not  mere  local  colour  laid  on  by  a  coarse  brush 
to  give  factitious  and  sensational  interest  to 
music  which  would  be  otherwise  commonplace 
in  character,  but  an  essential  product  of  the 
national  spirit 

His  music  invariably  carries  the  charm  of 
expressive  orchestration.  Taking  it  up  where 
Glinka  left  it  in  his  '  Jota  Aragoneae '  and  in- 
cidental music  to  '  Prince  Kholmsky,'  Rimsky- 
Korsakov  has  developed  this  characteristic 
quality  of  Russian  musicians  beyond  any  of  his 
contemporaries,  without,  however,  overstepping 
the  bounds  of  what  sane  minds  must  still  re- 
gard as  legitimate  effect  He  is  at  his  best  in 
descriptive  orchestration— in  the  suggestion  of 
landscape  and  atmospheric  conditions.  But 
his  clear  objective  outlook  leads  him  to  a 
luminous  and  definite  tone-painting  quite  dif- 
ferent from  the  subtle  and  dreamy  impressionism 
of  Debussy.  The  musical  pictures  of  Rimsky- 
Korsakov  are  mostly  riant  and  sunny  ;  some- 
times breezy  and  boisteroun.  as  in  the  sea-music 
of  '  Sadko '  and  '  Scheherezade '  ;  often  full  of 
a  quaint  pastoral  grace,  as  in  the  springtide 
music  in  his  opera  'The  Snow  Maiden.'  His 
harmony  has  freshness  and  individuality.  He 
makes  considerable  use  of  the  old  Church  modes 
and  Oriental  scales. 

All  Rimsky-  Korsakov's  operas,  except '  Mozart 
and  Salicri,'  are  based  upon  national  subjects, 
historical  or  legendary.  Tales  from  the  Slavonic 
mythology,  which  combine  poetical  allegory  with 
fantastic  humour,  exercise  the  greatest  attraction 
for  him.  In  his  first  opera,  'The  Maid  of  Pskov,' 
he  evidently  started  under  the  partial  influence 
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of  Dargomijsky 's  '  The  Stone  Guest,'  for  the  solo 
parte  consist  chiefly  of  mezzo -recitative,  the 
dryness  of  which  is  compensated  by  the  orches- 
tral colour  freely  employed  in  the  accompani- 
ments. In  the  two  operas  which  followed,  '  A 
Night  in  May'  and  'The  Snow  Maiden,'  the 
dramatic  realism  of  his  first  work  for  the  stage 
gives  place  to  lyrical  inspiration  and  the  free 
flight  of  fancy.  With  '  Mozart  and  Salieri ' — 
a  setting  of  Poushkin's  dramatic  duologue — 
and  'The  Boyarina  Vera  Sheloga'  Rimsky- 
Korsakov  shows  a  return  to  the  declamatory 
style,  while  'Sadko,'  which  appeared  in  1896, 
is  a  skilful  compromise  between  lyrical  and 
dramatic  forms,  and  may  be  accepted  as  the 
mature  expression  of  his  artistic  creed.  Of  all 
his  operatic  works,  '  The  Snow  Maiden,'  founded 
upon  Ostrovsky's  poetical  legend  of  the  spring- 
tide, has  perhaps  the  most  characteristic  charm, 
and  seems  best  calculated  to  win  popular  favour 
outside  Russia.  1  Sadko,'  the  thematic  material 
for  which  is  partly  drawn  from  the  symphonio 
poem  of  the  same  name,  is  more  epic  in  char- 
acter and  full  of  musical  interest.  It  must  be 
surmised  that  it  is  only  the  peculiarly  national 
character  of  the  libretto  which  has  hindered 
this  remarkable  work  from  becoming  more 
widely  known.  Time,  which  must  inevitably 
bridge  over  this  intellectual  gulf  which  separates 
eastern  and  western  Europe,  will  probably  bring 
these  two  masterpieces  of  Russian  art  to  Paris, 
and  perhaps  farther  afield.  Most  of  Rimsky- 
Korsakov's  operas  combine  with  this  strong 
national  element  that  also  of  the  neighbouring 
East. 

As  a  song-writer  he  takes  a  high  place  in  a 
school  which  has  shown  itself  pre-eminent  in 
this  branch  of  art.  He  has  composed  about 
eighty  songs,  remarkable  for  an  all-round  level 
of  excellence,  for  few  are  really  poor  in  quality, 
while  the  entire  collection  comprises  such  lyrical 
gems  as  'Night,'  the  Hebrew  song  ('Awake, 
long  since  the  dawn  appeared '),  '  A  Southern 
night,'  'Spring,'  and  'Come  to  the  kingdom  of 
roses  and  wine.'  In  his  songs,  as  in  his  operas, 
he  inclines  more  to  the  lyrical  grace  of  (ilinka 
than  to  the  declamatory  force  of  Dargomijsky. 
His  melodies  are  not  lacking  in  distinction  and 
charm,  especially  when  they  approach  in  style 
to  the  melodies  of  the  folk-songs  ;  but  in  this 
respect  he  is  somewhat  lacking  in  im|iassioned 
inspiration  and  copious  invention.  The  rich- 
ness and  picturesqueness  of  his  accompaniments 
make  the  characteristic  interest  of  his  songs. 

A  close  study  of  the  works  of  Rimsky-Kor- 
sakov  reveals  a  distinguished  musical  ]«rson- 
ality  ;  a  thinker,  a  fastidious  and  exquisite 
t  rafteman,  an  artist  of  that  refined  and  dis- 
criminating type  who  is  chiefly  concerned  in 
satisfying  the  demands  of  his  own  conscience 
rather  than  the  tastes  of  the  general  public. 
Outside  Russia  he  has  been  censured  lor  his 
exclusive  devotion  to  national  ideals.    On  the 


other  hand,  some  Russian  critics  have  accused 
him  of  opening  the  door  to  Wagnerism  in 
national  opera.  This  is  only  true  in  so  far  as 
he  has  grafted  upon  the  older  lyrical  forms  the 
use  of  some  modern  methods,  notably  the 
occasional  employment  of  the  leitmotif.  As 
regards  instrumentation  he  has  a  remarkable 
faculty  for  the  invention  of  new  and  brilliant 
effects,  and  is  a  master  in  the  skilful  use  of 
onomatopoeia.  Given  a  temperament,  musically 
endowed,  which  sees  its  subject  with  the  direct 
and  observant  vision  of  the  painter,  instead  of 
dreaming  it  through  a  mist  of  subjective  exal- 
tation, we  get  a  typo  of  mind  that  naturally 
tends  to  a  programme  which  is  clearly  defined. 
Rimsky-Korsakov  belongs  to  this  class.  We 
feel  in  all  his  music  the  desire  to  dejrici,  which 
so  often  inclines  us  to  the  language  of  the 
studio  in  attempting  to  express  the  quality  of 
his  work.  His  music  is  entirely  free  from  that 
tendency  to  melancholy  unjustly  supj»osed  to 
be  the  characteristic  of  all  Russian  art  The 
folk-songs  of  Great  Russia  — the  source  from 
which  the  national  composers  have  drawn  their 
inspiration — are  pretty  evenly  divided  between 
the  light  and  shade  of  life  ,  it  is  the  former 
aspect  which  makes  the  strongest  ap)>eal  to 
the  vigorous,  optimistic,  but  highly  poetical 
temperament  of  this  musician. 

Many  gifted  members  of  the  New  Russian 
School  were  prevented  by  illness,  by  the  enforced 
choice  of  a  second  vocation,  and  by  the  imperfect 
conditions  of  artistic  life  fifty  or  sixty  years 
ago,  from  acquiring  a  complete  musical  educa- 
tion. Rimsky-Korsakov,  out  of  the  fulness  of 
his  own  technical  equipment,  has  ever  been 
ready  to  sacrifice  time  and  labour  in  the  interest 
of  his  fellow-workers.  Thus,  he  orchestrated 
'  The  Stone  Guest '  which  Dargomijsky  endea- 
voured to  finish  on  his  death  -  bed  ;  part  of 
Borodin's  '  Prince  Igor '  and  Moussorgsky's 
operas  '  Khovantehina  '  and  '  Boris  Godounov." 

In  1889,  during  the  Paris  Exhibition,  he  con- 
ducted two  concerts  devoted  to  Russian  music 
given  in  the  Salle  Trocadero.  In  1890  and 
again  in  1 900  he  conducted  concerts  of  Russian 
music  in  the  Theatre  de  la  Monnaie,  Brussels. 

In  March  1905,  in  consequence  of  a  letter 
published  in  the  Iltiss,  in  which  he  advocated 
the  autonomy  of  the  St  Petersburg  Conserva- 
toire, hitherto  under  the  management  of  the 
Inijierial  Russian  Musical  Society,  and  com- 
plained of  the  too  stringent  police  supervision 
to  which  the  students  were  subjected,  Rimsky- 
Korsakov  was  dismissed  from  his  professorship. 
This  high-handed  action  on  the  part  of  the 
authorities  was  deeply  resented  by  all  his 
colleagues,  and  OJazounov,Liadov,  and  Blumen- 
feld  immediately  resigned  their  posts  by  way 
of  protest  By  the  autumn  of  the  same  year 
the  Conservatoire  had  actually  wrested  some 
powers  of  self-government  from  the  Musical 
Society,  and   having  elected  Glazounov  as 
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director,  the  new  committee  lost  no  time  in 
re  instating  Rimsky-Korsakov  in  the  professor- 
ship of  composition  and  instrumentation  which 
he  had  honourably  tilled  since  1871.  The 
following  is  a  list  of  Rimsky-Korsakov's  numer- 
ous compositions  :  — 

By bi phony  So.  1,  Eb  minor,  op  1,  afterwards  transposed  into 
K  minor;  Symphony  So.  '.',  '  Antar,'  op.  9,  afterwards  entitled 
'Oriental  Suite';  Symphony  No.  3.  C  minor,  op.  J2,  1 873,  revised 
ISM;  Klnfottletta  on  Russian  theme*.  A  minor,  op.  31.  Overture 
on  Russian  themes,  op.  a» ;  '  Easter.'  overture,  op.  36,  18KB  ;  '  Sadko, 
KirtalcmJ  picture,  op.  8.  1887.  revised  1MM  ;  iSerbtan  Fantasia,  op.  «; 
'  A  Tale,  up.  39.  subject  from  the  Prologue  of  Poushkln  s  '  Russian 
and  I.luudtnilla '  ;  Caprioclo  on  Spanish  themes,  op.  34,  1887  ;  Sym- 
phonic Hulte  '  Scheherexade '  {from  the  Arabia*  XiahU  ,  op.  38,  1-sn  ; 
Suites  from  the  operas  '  The  Snow  Maiden  '  snd  'JTsar  Saltan*,  and 
the  opera-ballet  'Mlada.'  up.  37;  prelude  'At  the  Grave,'  op.  SI  ; 
Salts  from  ths  opera  1  Christmas  Kve '  i chorus  ad  lib.). 


String  quartet.  P  major,  op.  12;  string  sextet,  A  major  (MS.); 
first  movement  of  the  strins  quartet  on  the  theme  B  •  la  •  f , 
iBrlaiev  i  ;  third  movement  of  the  quartet  '  for  a  F*te  Day 1 ;  allegro 
of  the  string  quartet  in  the  collection  '  Fridays '  ,  Serenade  for 
violoncello  and  pianoforte,  up.  37. 


PlAKOroBTX 

Biz  variation*  oa  the  theme  B-a-c-h.  op.  10 ;  four  pieces,  op.  11 ; 
three  piecei*.  up.  13;  six  fugue*,  op.  17;  eight  variations  on  a  fulk- 
tune  (no  op.  number/ ;  five  variation*  for  ths  'Paraphrases'  (see 

Cnoaax  wrrH  ORcMaaraa 
Folk  mm,  op.  20 ;  1  Hlava.'  op.  21 ;  cantata  for  soprano,  tenor,  and 
mixed  chorus,  op.  44;  The  Fir  and  the  Palm  i from  up,  3|  fur 
baritone  .  two  art<>,o*  for  laws,  '  Anchar '  (The  Upas  Tree)  and  '  The 
Prophet,'  on.  4V .  trio  for  female  voices,  op.  13;  'The  l<egend  of 
St  Olga,   canUta  for  soli  and  chorus,  op.  W;    Fragment  from 


for  female  quartet,  op.  14; 
mixed  choruses,  op.  18  ; 


Poor  song*,  op.  2 ;  four  songs,  op.  3  ;  four  songs,  op.  4 ;  four  songs, 
op  7 ;  six  songs,  op  8  ;  two  songs,  op.  26 ;  four  songs,  op.  W ;  four 
songs,  op.  37;  four  songs,  on.  39 :  four  songs,  op.  40;  four  song*, 
op.  41  ;  four  songs,  op.  43 ;  four  sougs.  "P  43 ;  four  songs,  op.  4S ; 


tongs,  op.  43  ;  four  sougs.  "P  43  ;  four  songs,  op.  4S  ; 
46 ;  two  duets,  op.  47  ;  four  duet*,  op.  80;  live  duets, 
op.  51  .  two  duets,  op.  82;  four  duet*  for  tenor,  op.  88  ;  two  i 


Sac* ED  Wokks 

The  liturgy  of  St.  John  Chrysostoin  (a  portion  only;,  on.  23; 
six  transpositions.  Including  the  paahn  '  By  the  waters  of  Babylon,' 

Oram** 

'  The  Maid  of  Pskov  '  (•  Pakovitianka ').  libretto  from  a  drama  by 
Mey  ilST70-72;  performed  St.  Petersburg.  1S73.  revised  In  l894i ; 
'  A  Night  in  May.'  text  from  Gogol  (I87S.  St.  Petersburg,  1880 1  ; 
'The  Snow  Msideu.'  text  from  Ustrovuaky  11880-81,  St.  Petersburg. 
■1)  'Mlada.  fairy  opera-ballet  (St,  Petersburg,  1899);  Christmas 
Eve.'  legendary  opera,  text  from  Gogol .  1874  |Maryln»ky  Theatre,  8t. 
Petersburg.  18951;  '8edko,'  epic  opera,  1896-WJ  (Private  Opera. 
Moscow.  1897 :  St  Petersburg.  1901) ;  '  Mozart  and  Salleri.'  dramatic 
aornea.  op.  48.  1898  Private  Opera,  Moscow,  18981 ;  '  Boyarlna  Vera 
ShelrsBk.'  musical  dramatic  prologue  to  'The  Maid  of  Pskov,'  op.  84 
l Private  Opera,  Moscow.  1899:  St.  Petersburg.  19021;  'The  Tsar's 
Bride.'  1898  ■  Private  Opera.  Moscow,  I8fftl-.  8t.  Petersburg,  Marylnsky 
Theatre.  19031 :  'The  Tale  of  Tsar  Saltan*,  etc.'  1899-1900  (Private 
Moscow.  19of».:  •ServllU'  (Msrytnsky  Theatre.  St.  Peters- 
907>  ;  '  Kostrbel  the  Immortal.' an  autumn  legend  (Private 
Moscow,  iwafi  ;  '  Pan  Voyevoda,'  "The  Tale  of  the  Invisible 
of  Kltexh  and  the  Maiden  Fevronla.' 

op  24  118771;   forty  Russian 
tlo  f*eJWu*fyo//f<ir»«on«  (IKSSl. 

R.  N. 

RINALDO.  (i.)  Handel's  first  opera  in  Eng- 
land ;  composed  in  a  fortnight,  and  produced 
at  the  King's  Theatre  in  the  Haymarket,  Feb. 
24,  1711.  The  libretto  was  founded  on  the 
episode  of  Rinaldo  and  Armida  in  Tasso's 
Garusalemme  libcrata  (the  same  on  which 
Gluck  based  his  '  Armida ').  Rossi  wrote  it  in 
Italian,  and  it  was  translated  into  English  by 
Aaron   Hill.    The  was  mounted  with 

extraordinary  magnificence,  and  had  an  unin- 


terrupted run  of  fifteen  nights — at  that  time 
unusually  long.  The  march,  and  the  air  4  II 
tricerbero,  1  were  long  popular  aa  4  Let  us  take 
the  road '  ( '  Beggar's  Opera '),  and  '  Let  the  waiter 
bring  clean  glasses.'  '  Laseia  ch'io  }iianga' — 
made  out  of  a  saraband  in  Handel's  earlier  opera 
'  Almira '  (1704) — is  still  a  favourite  with  singers 
and  hearers.  [John  Walsh  published  the  songs 
in  folio  with  the  title  'Arie  del'  opera  di  Rinaldo 
composta  dal  Signor  Hendel,  Maestro  di  Cajtella 
di  sua  Altezza  Elettorale  d' Hannover.  London, 
printed  for  J.  Walsh,  Servant  in  ordinary  to  her 
Britannick  Majesty.'  It  is  said  that  Walsh 
made  £1500  by  the  publication,  and  that  the 
composer  addressed  to  him  a  satirical  letter : — 
'  My  dear  Sir,  as  it  is  only  right  that  we  should 
be  on  an  equal  footing,  you  shall  compose  the 
next  opera,  and  I  will  sell  it'    f.  k.]  o. 

(ii.)  Cantata  for  male  voices,  set  to  Goethe's 
words,  by  Johannes  Brahms  (op.  50).  First 
Informed  by  the  Akademisches  Gesangverein, 
Vienna,  Feb.  28,  1869. 

RINALDO  DI  CAPUA,  an  Italian  composer 
of  the  18th  century,  of  whose  life  very  little 
is  known.  Burney  made  his  acquaintance  in 
Rome  in  1770,  and  since  he  describes  him  as 
an  old  man  we  may  mpfMM  him  to  have  been 
born  about  1700-10.  F£tis  gives  1715  as  the 
year  of  his  birth,  and  Rudhardt  1706,  but 
neither  writer  states  his  authority  for  the  date. 
According  to  Burney  he  was  '  the  natural  son 
of  a  person  of  very  high  rank  in  that  country 
[i.e.  the  kingdom  of  Naples!  and  at  first  studied 
music  only  as  an  accomplishment ;  but  being 
left  by  his  father  with  only  a  small  fortune, 
which  was  soon  dissijiated,  he  was  forced  to 
make  it  his  profession.'  It  has  been  assumed 
that  he  was  bora  at  Capua,  and  took  his  name 
from  that  place  ;  but  it  may  be  noted  that 
whether  Rinaldo  had  a  legitimate  claim  to  it 
or  not,  Di  Capua  was  a  fairly  common  surname 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Naples  at  that  time. 
He  composed  his  first  0|>era  at  the  age  of  seven- 
teen, at  Vienna,  according  to  Burney  ;  Spitta 
showed  that  no  opera  by  Rinaldo  was  ever 
produced  at  Vienna,  but  thought  it  probable 
that  he  had  some  connection  with  that  city, 
since  Metastasio's  4  Ciro  Riconosciuto,'  which 
formed  the  libretto  of  an  opera  by  Rinaldo  pro- 
duced at  Rome  in  1737,  was  set  to  music  for  the 
first  time  by  Caldara  for  performance  at  Vienna 
on  August  28,  1736.  A  further  connection 
with  the  imperial  court  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  he  composed  a  special  work  to  celebrate 
the  election  of  Francis  I.  in  1745.  It  seems, 
therefore,  not  unreasonable  to  take  Burney's 
words  literally,  and  to  understand  that  the 
opera  4  Ciro  Riconosciuto,'  though  performed 
in  Rome,  was  composed  in  Vienna.  If  this 
was  his  first  opera,  it  would  settle  1720  as  the 
year  of  Rinaldo's  birth.  Spitta  was,  however, 
not  aware  of  the  existence  of  a  few  airs  from  a 
eoniie  ojK»ra,  the  title  of  which  has  not  been 
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preserved,  produced  at  the  Teatro  Valle  in 
Kume  in  the  autumn  of  1737.  Of  the  subse- 
quent history  of  Rinaldo's  life  nothing  is  known. 
Burney  informs  us  that  'in  the  course  of  a 
long  life  he  has  experienced  various  vicissitudes 
of  fortune ;  sometimes  in  vogue,  sometimes 
neglected.'  Most  of  his  operas  were  given  at 
Rome,  a  few  being  produced  at  Florence  and 
Venice  ;  although  described  in  some  libretti 
as  a  Neapolitan,  no  opera  of  his  is  known  to 
have  been  performed  in  Naples.  The  Bouffons 
Italiens  performed  an  intermezzo  of  his,  '  La 
Zingara'  (La  Bohemienne),  at  Paris  in  1753,  in 
a  version  which  included  songs  by  other  com- 
posers ;  among  these  was  the  well-known  'Tre 
giorni  son  che  Nina,'  generally  ascribed  to 
Pergolesi,  and  on  this  account  attributed  to 
Rinaldo  by  Spitta.  The  soug  has,  however, 
been  recently  proved  to  be  by  another  composer 
[Tre  oiobni  son  che  Nina].  When  Buruey 
knew  him  he  was  in  somewhat  impoverished 
circumstances,  owing  to  the  indifference  of  the 
public  which  had  once  applauded  him.  He 
had  collected  his  works  with  a  view  to  making 
provision  for  his  old  age,  but  at  the  moment 
when  they  were  required,  discovered  that  his 
son  had  sold  them  for  waste  paper.  The  date 
of  his  death  is  not  known.  Burney  mentions 
an  intermezzo  composed  for  the  Capranica 
theatre  in  1770  ('I  finti  pazzi '),  when  he  was 
already  an  old  man.  Another  opera,  1  La 
donna  vendicativa '  (ascribed  by  Clement  and 
Larousse  to  1740,  though  on  no  apparent 
authority),  was  performed  in  Rome  in  1771, 
and  this  was  probably  his  last  work.  After 
this  date  we  know  only  of  '  La  Giocondina ' 
(Rome,  1778),  which  was  probably  a  revival  of 
an  earlier  work.  Burney,  with  characteristic 
kindliness,  recommended  him  as  a  teacher  to 
William  Parsons,  who  had  studied  at  a 
Neapolitan  conservatorio,  where  according  to 
his  own  account  he  learnt  nothing.  Parsons 
became  Master  of  the  King's  Musick  in  1786, 
to  the  great  disappointment  of  Burney,  to 
whom  the  post  hud  been  promised.  Another 
pupil  of  Rinaldo's  was  Antonio  Aurisicchio. 

Rinaldo  was  supposed  to  have  l>een  the 
inventor  of  accompanied  recitative  ;  Burney 
pointed  out  that  this  invention  belonged  to 
Aleasandro  Scarlatti.  Rinaldo  himself  only 
claimed  '  to  have  been  among  the  hrst  who 
introduced  long  rUimullos  or  symphonies  into 
the  recitatives  of  strong  ]>assion  and  distress, 
which  express  or  imitate  what  it  would  be 
ridiculous  for  tho  voice  to  attempt.'  An 
example  from  '  Vologeso '  is  in  the  Fitzwilliam 
Museum.  His  musical  education  having  been 
that  of  au  amateur,  his  technique  of  composi- 
tion was  sometimes  defective  ;  but  apart  from 
this  slight  weakness  of  harmony,  he  was  one 
of  the  best  composers  of  his  period  for  dramatic 
power  and  melodic  beauty.  He  was  especially 
•uccesaful  in  briUiant  coloratura,  but  was  also 


capable  of  producing  most  attractive  light 
operas.  To  judge  from  the  few  fragment*  of 
his  work  that  remain,  '  Ciro  Riconosciuto '  and 
'  Vologeso'  seem  to  have  been  his  most  important 
dramatic  works. 

CATALOG ITK  OF  EXTANT  WOEK8  OK  BINALOO  DI  CAPUA 


A  couilc  opera,  name  unknown  i  Runic.  T.  Valle.  17371.  Fragment*: 
Palermo  R.C.M. 

Ciro  RtcouoaciutolRow*.  T.  Tordlnon*.  1737 ;  revived  Home.  17X11. 
Fragment*:  formerly  lu  poaseeaiou  of  Split*.  Brit.  Mus.; 
Munster. 

Ia  Commndl*  In  Coin  media  {Route,  T.  Valle,  1738).  Libretto: 
Hrtiuvl*  Conservatoire.  FragmeuU:  Palermo  R  .C  M  Revived 
at  Wulca  IT.  H«n  Cuuiauo.  174U).  Libretto:  Venice,  Bibl.  Marc 
The  opera  va»  alio  performed  in  London ;  Walab  printed  five  alra 
aa '  The  favourite  Song*  in  the  Opera  call'd  La  Coined  la  in  Comedl*.' 
Rtu.vldo's  name  It  not  mentioned,  and  the  work  was  probably  a 
pasticcio ;  one  *uug.  however , '  Son  so  la  prole  mla,'  i»  in  the  Paltamu 
collection,  which  bears  Rinaldos  name. 

Furnace  (Venice,  T.   8.  Giovanni  nriaoxtomo.  173B).  Libretto: 

Venice.  Bibl.  Hare. 
Vologeso  Re de'  Parti  (Rome.  T.  Argentina,  17S9).  libretto ;  Bologna, 

Lie.  Mua.    Fragments:  Brit.  Mua  ;  Brussels  (oua.  ;  Cam  I 

Kit*.  Mm  :  Dresden;  Minister;  New  York.  In 

H.  K.  Krehhiel.  E*(. 
La  Libert*  Nociva  (Rome.  T.  Valle.  17401.     Libretto:  Bologna. 

Brunei*  Con*.   Fragments :  Brit.  Mua.  ;  Cambridge,  F1U.  Mua. 

Revived  in  Florence  |T.  Coconiero,  1742).  Bologna  iT.  Pormag- 

llari.   1743).     I«ibretti :    Bologna.    Aim  at  Venire  (T.  San 

Caaeiaoo.  17441.    Libretto :  Bologna,  Venice. 
Turno  Herdonio  Ariciuo  (Rome,  T.  Capranica.  1743).  Libretto: 

Bologna,  Brussels  Con*. 
La  Nocae  di  Don  Trifone  (Rome,  T.  Argentina,  1743).  Libretto: 

Bologna. 

L'  Ambbtlone  del  turn  Venice.  T.  B.  Caaatano.  1744'.  Ubretto: 

Bologna,  Venice.  Revived  at  Milan  (T.  Ducale,  1745).  Ubretto: 

Bologna. 
La  Forza  del  8*ngn«  (li 

Ubretto:  Brussels  Cona. 
11  bravo e  II  bcUo  (intormeaao),  (Rome,  T.  Granarl,  1748).  Ubretto: 

Brussels  Cona. 

Mario  in  Numidia  (Rome,  T.  Dame.  1748).     Ubretto:  Bologna. 

Fragment*:  Brit.  Mus.,  Dresden.  Munich. 
II  Bravo  BurLato  (Interiuesao),  i  Florence,  T.  Paluvoorda,  1749'. 

Libretto:  Bnuael*  Cona. 
A  comic  opera  I  Rome?  17*01.    Fragment*:  Dreaden. 
11  Riplego  In  A  more  (Rome,  T.  Valle.  17M).    Libretto:  Bologna. 
II  Cavalier  11  Ignatta  I  ( I ntermeui ),  (Rome,  T.  Capranica,  1751). 
It  Oallopplno  J    Llhietto:  Brunei*  Cons. 

La  Donna  auperba  (lutermeno),  (Pari*.  Opera.  1702)  Ubretto: 

Brussels  Con*.  Fragtueut*  (with  French  won!*) :  Brunei* Cona. 
La  Porxa  dell*  Pace  iRonie.  T.  Pace.  1752'.    Ubretto :  Bologna. 
La  Zingara  (intermeuo).  (Pari*.  Opera.  1753).    Ubretto:  Bran 

Con*.  Score,  printed  in  Paris.  BruweliCon*.  Revived  at  Peaaxo, 

1758,  aa  '  II  Vecchio  Amante  e  la  Zingara.'    Ubretto :  Bolo 
La  Serva  Hpoaa  (Rome.  T.  Valle.  1753).    Libretto :  Bologna. 
U  Chlararlna  (Rome,  T.  Valle.  1754). 


T 


Libretto : 

AtUlo  (Rome.  T.  Capranica.  17541.  Libretto: 

Rlualdo  dl  Capua  appear*  bare  under  the  p*eu<loiiym  of  Cleo- 
fante  Dorlano. 

Adriano  in  Stria  (Rome.  Argentina,  1759).     Ubretto :  Bruaael* 

Cons.    Fragments:  Brit  Mn*. 
La  Smurfloaa  I  Florence,  T.  Cocomero,  1758).    Ubretto:  Bologna. 
Le  Donne  Ridicole  (Intermeno),  (Rome,  T.   Capranica,  1759). 

Libretto:  Rruaaela Cona. 
U  Cane  dl  Campagna  ifanwtui.  (Rome,  T.  Pace,  1754).  Libretto: 

Bologna,  Bru«M'l*  Cons. 
1  Flntl  Patti  per  Amor*  (faraetU).  ( Rome.  T.  Pace.  1770).  Ubretto : 

Holiyna,  Bruaael*  Cons. 
La  Donna  \>ndleatlv*  IfarsetUt,  tRome.  T.  Pace.  1771). 

Bologna.   Score:  Brit.  Mua. 
La  Glocondlu*  (faraetU).  (Rome.  T.  Pace.  17781. 

Cona 

[La  Statu*  per  Puntlgllo.  ascribed  to  R.  dl  Capua  by  Eitner.  U  by 
Marcello  dl  Capua.] 

Sac-nan  Mnsio 

Cantata  per  la  Nat  I  vita  della  Beat*  Verglne  (Rome,  Collegia 
Naaareno.  1747).    Score  -  Monster.    Paris,  BIW.  Nat.  T  (Eitner). 

A  few  other  works  are  mentioned  by  Eitner:  symphonies,  probably 
opera  overture*.  «nd  cantata*  I  Ventre  I  ascribed  toCavahere  Rlnaldi. 
who  tim>  h»vr  been  a  different  composer. 

Aim  from  opera*  na  yet  unidentified  are  at  Cambridge,  Fits.  Mo*.. 
Muiuter.  and  Moutecaaslno. 

The  writer  I*  in<lehted  to  Mr.  H.  E.  Krehbtel  for  notice  of  the 
air*  In  hi*  poneaalnn  ;  the  MS.  from  which  they  are  taken  formerly 
Iwlongcl  to  Thomas  Gray,  the  poet,  and  la  described  to  Mr. 
Krehbiel'a  Mmir  and  Mannm  in  the  Claieiral  Period.  Other 
authorities  consulted  :  Burney  «  Preient  Urate  if  Wutir  in  Tm nor 
and  Halt  11771 1  ;  an  article  by  Hpltt*  In  the  Vierte(JaMr$$chrift  /9r 
.»/h«i<  tiu  ,  vol.  111.  il8HT>,  and  A.  Wot<|uenue'*  Catalogue  of  the 
library  of  the  Rrussrl*  Conservatoire,  vol.  1.  08981.  The  two  latter 
works  give  fuller  bibliographical  details  than  we  hare  space  for 

brre  E.  J.  D. 

RINCK,  or  RINK,  Johann  Christian  Hkin- 
rich, celebrated  organist  and  composer  for  his  in- 
strument, was  born  at  Elgersburg  in  Saxe-Gotha, 
Feb.  18,  1 770,  and  died  at  Darmstadt,  August  7, 
1846.    His  talent  developed  itself  at  an  early 
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period,  and,  like  Johann  Schneider,  he  had 
the  advantage  of  a  direct  traditional  reading  of 
the  works  of  Sebastian  Bach,  having  studied  at 
Erfurt  (in  1786-89)  under  Kittel,  one  of  the 
great  composer's  best  pupils.  Kinck  having 
sat  at  the  feet  of  Forkel  at  the  University  of 
Gottingen,  obtained  in  1790  the  organistship 
of  Giessen,  where  he  held  several  other  musical 
appointments.  In  1805  ho  became  organist  at 
Darmstadt,  and  '  professor '  at  its  college  ;  in 
1813  was  appointed  Court  organist,  and  in 
1817  chamber  musician  to  the  Grand  Duke 
(Ludwig  I.).  Rinck  made  several  artistic  tours 
in  Germany,  his  playing  always  eliciting  much 
ad  miration.  A  t  Treves,  in  1 8 2 7 ,  he  was  greeted 
with  special  honour.  He  received  various 
decorations, — in  1831  membership  of  the  Dutch 
Society  for  Encouragement  of  Music  ;  in  1838 
the  cross  of  the  first  class  from  his  Grand  Duke  ; 
in  1840  4  Doctor  of  Philosophy  and  Arts  *  from 
the  University  of  Giessen.  Out  of  his  125  works 
a  few  are  for  chamber,  including  sonatas  for  PF. , 
violin,  and  violoncello,  and  PF.  duets.  But 
his  reputation  is  based  on  his  organ  music,  or 
rat  her  on  his  4  Practical  Organ  School, 'a  standard 
work.  Rinck  s  compositions  for  his  instrument 
show  no  trace  of  such  sublime  influence  as  might 
liave  been  looked  for  from  a  pupil,  in  the  second 
generation,  of  Bach  ;  indeed,  throughout  them 
fugue- writing  is  conspicuous  by  its  absence. 
But  without  attaining  the  high  standard  which 
has  been  reached  by  living  composers  for  the 
instrument  in  Germany,  his  organ -pieces  contain 
much  that  is  interesting  to  an  organ  student. 

Rinck'8  name  will  always  live  as  that  of  an 
executant,  and  of  a  safe  guide  towards  the  form- 
ation of  a  sound  and  practical  organ  -  player  ; 
and  his  works  comprise  many  artistic  studies. 
Amongst  these  the  more  important  are  the 
1  Practical  Organ  School,'  in  six  divisions  (op. 
55,  re -edited  by  Otto  Dienel,  1881),  and 
numerous  '  Preludes  for  Chorales,'  issued  at 
various  periods.  He  also  comi»osed  for  the 
church  a  'Pater  Noster'  for  four  voices  with 
organ  (op.  59)  ;  motets,  4  Praise  the  Lord  '  (op. 
88)  and  4 God  be  merciful'  (op.  109)  ;  twelve 
chorales  for  men's  voices,  etc.  n.  s.  O. 

RINFORZANDO,  4  reinforciug '  or  increasing 
in  power.  This  word,  or  its  abbreviations, 
rinf.  or  rfz,  is  used  to  denote  a  sudden  and  brief 
crescendo.  It  is  applied  generally  to  a  whole 
phrase,  however  short,  and  has  the  name  mean- 
ing as  s/orzando,  which  is  only  applied  to  single 
notes.  It  is  sometimes  used  in  concerted  music 
to  give  a  momentary  prominence  to  a  subordinate 
I»rt,  as  for  instance  in  the  Beethoven  Quartet, 
op.  95,  in  the  Allegretto,  where  the  violoncello 
part  is  marked  rinforzando,  when  it  has  the 
second  section  of  the  principal  subject  of  the 
movement.  SI- 
RING DES  NIBELUNGEN,  DER,  'The 
Ring  of  the  Nibbing,'  a  tetralogy  or  se- 
quence of  four  music-dramas  (more  correctly  | 


a  '  trilogy '  with  a  preludial  drama),  words  and 

music  by  Richard  Wagner,  was  first  performed 
in  its  entirety  at  Bayreuth,  August  13,  14,  16, 
and  17,  1876,  and  repeated  during  the  two 
following  weeks.  The  book,  which  is  written 
in  an  alliterative  style  modelled  on  that  of  the 
4  Stabreim,'  is  founded  on  the  Icelandic  Sagas, 
and  has  little  in  common  with  the  Nibelungen- 
lied,  or  more  correctly  4  Der  Nibelunge  N6t,' 
a  mediieval  German  poem  of  the  beginning  of 
the  13th  century,  in  which  the  mythical  types 
of  the  old  Norse  sagas  appear  in  humanised 
modifications.  The  poem  was  completed  in 
1852.  The  whole  was  given  at  Her  Majesty's 
Theatre,  under  the  management  of  Angelo  Neu- 
mann and  the  conductorship  of  Anton  Seidl, 
on  May  5-9,  1882  ;  four  performances  of  the 
complete  cycle  took  place.  The  dates  of  first  per- 
formances of  the  separate  parts  are  appended : — 

Das  Rheingold.  The  4  Vorabend,'  or  Pre- 
ludial Evening,  was  first  performed  at  Munich, 
Sept.  22,  1869. 

Die  Walktkr  was  completed  iu  1856,  and 
the  first  j>erformance  took  place  at  Munich 
June  25,  1870.  It  was  given  in  English  at 
Covent  Garden,  Oct.  16,  1895. 

Siegfried  was  completed  early  in  1869, 
and  first  performed  in  its  place  in  the  cycle,  at 
Bayreuth,  August  16,  1876.  It  was  given  in 
French  at  Brussels,  June  12,  1891,  and  subse- 
quently at  the  Opera  in  Paris  ;  and  in  English, 
by  the  Carl  Rosa  Company,  in  1 898. 

Gottekdam  merit  so,  completed  in  1874,  was 
first  heard  at  Bayreuth,  August  17,  1876.  The 
whole  trilogy  was  announced  for  production  in 
English  at  Covent  Garden  in  the  winter  season 
of  1907-8.  m. 

RIOTTE,  Philipp  Jacob,  born  at  St.  Mendel, 
Treves,  August  16,  1776.  AndnS  of  Offenbach 
was  his  teacher  in  music,  and  he  made  his  first 
ap{>earance  at  Frankfort  in  Feb.  1 804.  In  1 806 
he  was  music-director  at  Gotha.  In  1808  he 
conducted  the  French  operas  at  the  Congress  of 
Erfurt.  In  April  1809  his  operetta  4  Das  Grenz- 
stadtchen  '  was  produced  at  the  Kiirnthnerthor 
Theatre,  and  thenceforward  Vienna  was  his  resi- 
dence. In  1818  he  became  conductor  at  the 
Theatre  an-der-Wien,  beyond  which  he  docs  not 
seem  to  have  advanced  up  to  his  death,  August 
20,  1856.  The  list  of  his  theatrical  works  is 
i m men8e.  His  biography  i n  Wurzbach 's  Lexicon 
enumerates,  between  1809  and  1848,  no  less 
than  forty -eight  pieces,  operas,  operettas.ballets, 
pantomimes,  music  to  plays,  etc.,  written  mostly 
by  himself,  and  sometimes  in  conjunction  with 
others.  In  1852  he  wound  up  his  long  labours 
by  a  cantata 4  The  Crusade,  *  which  was  performed 
in  the  great  Redoutensaal,  Vienna,  with  much 
applause.  He  wrote  an  opera  called  4  Mozart's 
Zauberflote '  at  Prague  a  1  out  1 820.  He  left  also 
a  symphony  (op.  25),  nine  solo-sonatas,  six  do. 
for  PF.  and  violin,  three  concertos  for  clarinet 
and  orchestra,  but  these  are  defunct.  He 
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became  very  popular  by  a  piece  called  'The 
Battle  of  Leipzig,'  for  PF.  solo,  which  was 
republished  over  half  Germany,  and  had  a 
prodigious  sale.  <}. 

RIPIENO,  'supplementary.'  Thename given 
in  the  orchestral  concertos  of  the  17th  and  18th 
centuries,  to  the  accompanying  instruments 
which  were  only  employed  to  fill  in  the  har- 
monies and  to  support  the  solo  or  '  concertante ' 
parts.  [See  Concertante,  and  Concertino, 
voL  i.  pp.  576-7.]  m. 

RIPPON,  John,  born  at  Tiverton,  April  29, 
1751.  Died  in  London,  Dec.  17,  1836  (Brit. 
Mus.  Biog.\  He  was  a  doctor  of  divinity,  and 
had  a  meeting-house  for  a  number  of  years  in 
Carter  Lane,  Tooley  Street.  His  '  Selection  of 
Psalm  and  Hymn  Tunes,'  from  the  best  authors 
in  three  and  five  parts  (1795)  was  a  tune-book 
in  much  request  for  congregational  singing, 
and  ran  through  a  large  number  of  editions. 
In  its  compilation  and  arrangement  he  was 
assisted  by  T.  Walker.  Rippon  was  composer 
of  an  oratorio  1  The  Crucifixion,'  published  in 
1837.  k.  k. 

RISELEY,  George,  born  at  Bristol,  August 
28,  1845,  was  elected  chorister  of  Bristol  Cathe- 
dral in  1852,  and  in  Jan.  1862  articled  to  Mr. 
John  Davis  Corfe,  the  Cathedral  organist,  for 
instruction  in  the  organ,  pianoforte,  hannony, 
and  counterpoint.  During  the  next  ten  years 
he  was  organist  at  various  churches  in  Bristol 
and  Clifton,  at  the  same  time  acting  as  deputy 
at  the  Cathedral.  In  1870  he  was  appointed 
organist  to  the  Colston  Hall,  Bristol,  where  he 
started  weekly  recitals  of  classical  and  popular 
music,  and  in  1876  succeeded  Corfe  as  organist 
to  the  Cathedral.  In  1877  he  started  his  or- 
chestral concerts,  which  have  won  for  him 
a  well-deserved  reputation.  Notwithstanding 
considerable  opposition,  and  no  small  pecuniary 
risk,  he  has  continued,  during  each  season,  to 
give  fortnightly  concerts,  at  which  the  principal 
works  of  the  classical  masters  have  been  well 
]»erformed,  and  a  large  number  of  interesting 
novelties  by  modern  writers,  both  English  and 
foreign,  produced.  [In  1878  he  was  appointed 
conductor  of  the  Bristol  Orpheus  Society,  and 
has  enlarged  its  sco[>e  and  greatly  increased  its 
reputation.  He  is  conductor  of  the  Bristol 
Society  of  Instrumentalists,  and  was  the  founder 
of  the  Bristol  Choral  Society  in  1889.  He 
retired  with  a  pension  from  the  cathedral 
appointment  in  1898,  and  was  appointed 
conductor  of  the  Alexandra  Palace,  and  of  the 
Queen's  Hall  Choral  Society.  In  1896  he 
conducted  his  first  Bristol  Festival,  with  great 
success.  His  com)>o8itions  include  a  Jubilee 
Ode  (1887),  part-songs,  etc.  See  an  interesting 
article  on  him  in  Musical  Timet,  1899,  p. 
81  ff.]  w.  b.  a. 

RISLER,  Joseph  Edofakd,  bom  at  Baden, 
Feb.  23,  1873,  studied  at  the  Paris  Conserva- 
toire, where  he  gained,  among  other  distinctions, 


first  medals  in  solfegc  and  elementary  piano  in 
1887,  a  first  piano  prize  (in  Diemer  s  class)  in 
1889,  a  second  harmony  prize  in  1892,  and 
the  first  prize  for  accompaniment  in  1897.  On 
leaving  the  Conservatoire,  Risler  made  further 
studies  with  Dimmler,  Stavcnhagen,  D'Albert, 
and  Klind worth.  In  1896  and  1897  he  was 
one  of  the  '  Assistenten  auf  der  Buhne '  at 
Bayreuth,  and  took  part  as  1  rcp&iteur,'  in 
preparing  the  1  Meistereinger '  for  the  Paris 
Opera.  In  1906  he  was  appointed  a  member 
of  the  Conseil  supericur  of  the  Paris  Conserva- 
toire. Risler  has  given  many  pianoforte  recitals 
in  Fiance,  Germany,  Holland,  Russia,  Spain, 
etc.  His  first  appearance  in  England  took  place 
at  Prince's  Hall,  May  17,  1894,  when  he  played 
two  sonatas  of  Beethoven,  a  master  for  whom 
he  has  a  special  predilection.  His  playing  was 
then  found  to  lie  singularly  free  from  affecta- 
tion, although  in  his  later  years  he  has  yielded 
to  certain  mannerisms  which  detract  from  the 
artiBtic  beauty  of  his  earlier  performances.  His 
technique  is  very  remarkable.  He  played  the 
thirty-two  sonatas  of  Beethoven  in  London  in 
1906.  He  has  written  a  concert-transcription 
of  Status's  'Till  Eulenspiegel,'  etc.      0.  F. 

RISPOSTA  (Lat.  Comes  ;  Eng.  4  Answer '). 
The  Answer  to  the  subject  of  a  Fugue,  or  j»oint 
of  imitation.    [See  Proposta.] 

In  Real  Fugue,  the  answer  imitates  the 
subject,  interval  for  interval.  In  Tonal  Fugue, 
the  Tonic  is  always  answered  by  the  Dominant, 
and  vice  versa.  In  both,  the  imitation  is 
usually  conducted,  either  in  the  fifth  above 
the  Proposta,  or  the  fourth  below  it,  when  the 
subject  begins  upon  the  Tonic  ;  and,  in  the 
fourth  above,  or  the  fifth  below,  when  it  begins 
upon  the  Dominant.  [See  Fcoue,  Sub- 
ject.] w.  8.  R. 

RITARDANDO;  RITENENTE ;  RITEN- 
UTO.    [See  Rallentando.] 

RITORNELLO  (Abbrev.  Bitomel.,  Ritor.  ; 
Ft.  RiUmmOle),  L  An  Italian  word,  literally 
signifying  a  little  return  or  repetition  ;  but 
more  frequently  applied,  in  a  conventional  sense, 

(1)  to  a  short  instrumental  melody  played 
between  the  scenes  of  an  opera,  or  even  during 
the  action,  either  for  the  purpose  of  enforciug 
some  particular  dramatic  effect  or  of  amusing 
the  audience  during  the  time  occupied  in  the 
prejiaration  of  some  elaborate  '  set-scene '  ;  or, 

(2)  to  the  symphonies  introduced  between  the 
vocal  phrases  of  a  song  or  anthem. 

1 .  The  earliest  known  use  of  the  term,  in  its 
first  sense,  is  to  tie  found  in  Peri's  '  Euridice,' 
in  connection  with  a  melody  for  three  Mutes, 
which,  though  called  a  'Zinfonia'  on  its  first 
apjiearance,  is  afterwards  repeated  under  the 
title  of  '  Ritornello.'  'Euridice'  was  first 
printed  at  Florence  in  1600,  and  at  Venice  in 
1608. 

A  similar  use  of  the  term  occurs  soon  after- 
wards in  Monteverde's  '  Orfeo,'  printed  at  Venice 
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in  1609,  and  republished  in  1615.  In  this  work, 
the  Overture — there  called  Toccata — is  followed 
by  a  4  Ritornello '  in  five  parts,  the  rhythmic 
form  of  which  is  immeasurably  in  advance  of 
the  age  in  which  it  was  produced.  [Both  toccata 
and  ritornello  are  printed  in  the  Musical  Times 
for  1 880,  in  an  essay  on  Monteverde  ;  and  the 
toccata  is  given  in  Parry's  Seventeenth  Century 
(Oxford  Hist,  of  Music,  vol.  iii.),  p.  51.] 

2.  When  vocal  music  with  instrumental 
accompaniment  became  more  extensively  culti- 
vated, the  word  was  brought  into  common  use,  in 
its  secoud  sense,  as  applied  to  the  instrumental 
symphonies  of  a  song,  or  other  com]>osition  for 
a  solo  voice.  Ritornelli  of  this  kind  were  freely 
used  by  Cavalli,  Cesti,  Carissimi,  and  many 
other  composers  of  the  early  Venetian  dramatic 
school,  who  imitated  their  manner.  An  example 
from  Cavalli's  4  II  Giasone '  will  be  found  at 
vol.  iii.  p.  440.  Towards  the  close  of  the 
17th  century  such  instrumental  interpolations 
became  very  common,  in  all  styles  and  countries. 
For  instance,  in  early  editions  of  the  Yeise 
Anthems,  of  Croft,  Greene,  and  other  English 
composers,  of  the  17th  and  18th  centuries,  we 
constantly  find  the  words  4Ritornel.,'  4Ritor.,' 
or  'Rit.,'  printed  over  little  interludes,  which, 
unknown  in  the  more  severe  kind  of  ecclesiastical 
music,  formed  a  marked  feature  in  works  of  this 
particular  school,  frequently  embodying  some  of 
its  choicest  scrajw  of  melody,  as  in  Dr.  Boycc's 
Anthem,  4  The  Heavens  declare  the  glory  of 
God.' 

In  later  editions  the  term  disappear*,  its  place 
being  supplied,  in  the  same  passages,  by  the 
words  4  Organ,'  or  4  Sym.' ;  which  last  abbrevia- 
tion is  almost  invariably  found  in  old  copies  of 
Handel's  songs,  and  other  similar  music,  in 
which  the  symphonies  are  interpolated,  as  often 
as  opportunity  permits,  upon  the  line  allotted 
to  the  voice. 

II.  An  ancient  form  of  Italian  verse,  in  which 
each  Strophe  consists  of  three  lines,  the  first  and 
third  of  which  rhyme  with  each  other,  after  the 
manner  of  the  Terza  rima  of  Dante.  Little  Folk  - 
Songs  of  this  character  are  still  popular,  under 
the  name  of  4  Ritornelli '  or  4Stomelli,'  among 
the  peasants  of  the  Abruzzi  and  other  mountain 
regions  of  Italy.  w.  s.  b. 

RITTER,  Fred£rioLouis,  bornat  Strasburg, 
June  22,  1834.  His  internal  ancestors  were 
Spanish,  and  the  family  name  was  originally 
Cabal  lero.  His  musical  studies  were  begun  at 
an  early  age  under  Hauser  and  Schletterer,  and 
continued  at  Paris  (whither  he  was  sent  when 
sixteen  years  of  age)  under  the  supervision  of 
his  cousin,  Georges  Kastner.  Possessed  with 
the  idea  that  beyond  the  Rhine  he  would  find 
better  opportunities  for  the  study  of  composition, 
he  ran  away  to  Germany,  where  he  remained 
for  two  years,  assiduously  pursuing  his  studies 
with  emineut  musicians,  and  attending  concerts 
whenever  good  music  could  be  heard.  Return- 


ing to  Lorraine,  aged  eighteen,  he  was  nominated 

professor  of  music  in  the  Protestant  seminary 
of  Fenestrange,  and  invited  to  conduct  a  SociiH 
de  Concerts  at  Bordeaux.  The  representations 
made  by  some  of  his  family  who  had  settled  in 
America  induced  him  to  visit  the  New  World. 
He  spent  a  few  years  in  Cincinnati,  where  his 
enthusiasm  worked  wonders  in  the  development 
of  taste.  The  Cecilia  (choral)and  Philharmonic 
(orchestral)  Societies  were  established  by  him, 
and  a  large  number  of  important  works  presented 
at  their  concerts  for  the  first  time  in  the  United 
States.  In  1861  Ritter  went  to  New  York, 
becoming  conductor  of  the  Sacred  Harmonic 
Society  for  seven  years,  and  of  the  Arion  Choral 
Society  (male  voices),  and  instituting  (1867)  the 
first  musical  festival  held  in  that  city.  In  1867 
he  was  appointed  director  of  the  musical  depart- 
ment of  Vassar  College,  Poughkeepsie,  whither 
he  removed  in  1874  on  resigning  his  conductor- 
ships.  The  University  of  New  York  conferred 
on  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Music  in  1878. 
He  died  at  Antwerp,  July  22,  1891.  Ritter's 
literary  labours  have  include*!  articles  on  musical 
topics  printed  in  French,  German,  and  American 
periodicals.  His  most  ini|>ortant  work  is  A 
History  of  Music,  in  the  Form  of  Lectures — vol.  i. 
1870  ;  vol.  ii.  1874,  Boston  ;  both  republished 
by  W.  Reeves,  London,  1876.  Music  in  England 
ap|ieared  in  New  York  in  1883,  and  Music  in 
America  in  the  same  year. 

The  following  works  have  appeared  in  the 
catalogues  of  Hamburg,  Leipzig,  Mainz,  and 
New  York  publishers  : — 

Op.  1.  'Hafia,'  cycloa  of  Fenian  Op.  10.  Five  tonga.    Ten  Iridi 
tonga.  Mrlodla*  with  new  FT. 

2.  Preamhule  Scherxo,  PF.  acct. 
X  Ten  children  *  mam  11.  Organ  fantaala  and  fugue. 

4  Fairy  Love.  12.  Volcaa  of  the  Night.  PF. 

S.  Right  PF.  piecea-  '  O  Halutarla,'  baritone,  organ. 

S.  Six  tonga.  !'  Ave  Maria,'  meax<>-*opr..  organ. 

7.  Five choruaea.  male  voleee.  '  Farting.'  aong,  mrxao-topreno. 
a  Paalm  xxlll  female  volcea. !  A  practical  Method  for  the  In- 

I     ttrnctlon  of  Chorua-cla 


The  following  are  hia  most  important  unpub- 
lished compositions : — 


ilea— A.  K  minor,  Rfc 
Pi^mc  ■  symphoiil<|ae, 
d'aprta  V.  Hugo. 
Overture.  '  Othello.' 
Concerto.  PF.  and  orch. 
Do. 


One  ttrlng  quartet;  three  PF. 

Do. 

Paaltn  iv.  baritone  aolo,  chorua, 

and  orcheatra. 
l'«alm  xlrl.. aolo, chor.  and  orch. 

with 


Dr.  Ritter's  wife,  nee  Raymond,  is  known 
under  the  name  of  Fanny  Raymond  Ritter 
(born  at  Philadelphia  in  1840),  as  an  author  and 
translator  of  works  on  musical  subjects.  She 
brought  out  translations  of  Ehlert's  Letters  on 
Music,  to  a  Lady;  and  of  Schumann's  Essays 
and  Criticisms — in  two  series,  as  Music  and 
Musieans  ;  and  a  pamphlet  entitled  Woman 
as  a  Musician  —  all  published  by  Reeves, 
London.  r.  H.  j. 

RITTER,  Hermann,  son  of  a  German 
gov  emmentofficial.was  bornat  Wismar,  Mecklen- 
burg, Sept.  26,  1849.  A  gifted  writer  and  able 
violinist  and  musician,  he  attracted  considerable 
public  interest  in  Germany  during  the  latter 
half  of  the  19th  century  by  hia  performances 
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on  the  'Viola  Alta,'  an  instrument  which  he 
claimed  to  be  his  own  invention.   While  study- 
ing history  and  art  at  the  Heidelberg  University, 
Herr  Hitter  became  deeply  interested  in  the 
history  of  musical  instruments,  and  the  desire 
to  improve  the  muftled  tone  of  the  ordinary 
viola  induced  him  to  attempt  the  construction 
of  a  similar  instrument  which  should  possess 
the  acute  resonant  qualities  of  the  violin. 
According  to  his  own  account,  this  consumma- 
tion was  effected  by  the  aid  of  the  rules  laid 
down  by  Antonio  Bagatella  in  his  pamphlet 
entitled  Regole  per  la  costruzioiu  di  Violini, 
Viole,  Violoncelli,e  Violoni,oUi.  etc., Padua,  1 786, 
of  which  a  second  edition  apjieared  in  Padua 
in  1888,  aud  German  translations  at  Padua  in 
1786  and  Leipzig  in  1806.    In  ]>oint  of  fact 
Hermann  Hitter's  1  Viola  Alta 1  was  in  reality  a 
revival  of  the  large  'Tenor  Viol,'  that  direct 
descendant  of  those  instruments  de  rcmplissage 
the  Quinte  and  Haute  Contre,  which  he  methodised 
into  a  tenor  of  extra  large  proportions  constructed 
on  the  scientific  acoustical  basis  appertaining  to 
the  violin.    His  public  appearances  with  the 
instrument  began  iu  1876.    They  attracted 
the  consideration  of  many  eminent  composers, 
and  Wagner,  who  was  at  that  time  occupied 
with  his  'Nibeluugen,'  invited  his  aid  for  the 
production  of  that  opera  in  the  same  year. 
After  completing  this  engagement  Herr  Ritter 
travelled  for  several  years,  touring  in  Germany, 
Austria,  Switzerland,  Holland,  Russia,  England, 
and  Scotland,  and  in  1879  he  was  appointed 
professor* of  musical  history  and  sesthetics,  as 
well  as  of  the  viola,  at  the  Royal  School  of 
music  at  Wurzburg.    There  his  talents  and 
personal  influence  were  the  means  of  attracting 
a  vast  number  of  students,  who  assisted  in 
spreading  the  fame  of  his  invention,  and  in 
1889  five  of  his  pupils  were  playing  in  the 
orchestra  of  the  Bayreuth  festival.    In  1889  he 
was  learnedlyadvocating  the  use  of  a  three-footed 
binder  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  Der  Drei/tissige 
oder  Xormal-Qcigensteg  (Wurzburg,  G.  Hartz). 

The  Grand  Dnke  of  Mecklenburg  appointed 
Herr  Ritter  his  *  Court  Chamber  Virtuoso,'  and 
the  Emperor  Ludwig  II.  of  Bavaria  gave  him 
the  title  of  'Court  Professor.'  He  married  the 
singer  Justine  Haocker  in  1884.  He  wrote 
and  arranged  an  immense  amount  of  music  for 
his  '  Viola  Alta '  and  traced  its  history  in  his 
book  entitled  Die  Gesehichtc  des  Viola  Alta 
(Leipzig,  Merseburg).  (See  Viola.)  G.  Adema, 
Hermann  RUter  und  seine  Viola  alta  (Wurzburg, 
1881,  2nd  edition,  1890);  Hermann  Ritter, 
Di*  Viola  alta  oder  Altgeige  (Leipzig,  1885),  1st 
edition,  Heidelberg,  1876,  2nd  edition,  Leipzig, 
1877.    (Riemann,  Diet,  of  Music.)    E.  h-a. 

RITTER  (properly  Bennet),  Theodore, 
born  near  Paris,  April  5,  1841,  was  a  pupil  of 
Liszt  and  wrote  a  number  of  successful  drawing- 
room  pieces  ('  Chant  du  braconnier,'  '  Sylphes,' 
etc.).    He  produced  two  operas  ('  Marianne,'  at 


Paris  in  1861,  and  '  La  dea  risorta,'  at  Florence 
1865)  ;  he  died  in  Paris,  April  6,  1886. 

RIVARDE,  Serge  Achille,  violinist,  was 
born  on  Oct.  31,  1865,  in  New  York  of  an 
American  mother,  his  father  being  a  Spaniard. 
He  lived  iu  America  till  the  age  of  eleven, 
receiving  lessons  successively  from  Felix  Simou, 
Henri  Wieuiawski  and  Joseph  White  (a  man 
of  colour).  Coming  to  Europe  he  entered  the 
Paris  Conservatoire,  to  become  a  pupil  of  Charles 
Dancla.  He  won  a  first  prize  in  July  1879,  shar- 
ing the  same  with  Franz  Ondricek.  In  1881 
he  returned  to  America,  where  he  stayed  three 
years,  and  then  gave  up  violin- playing  entirely 
for  a  time.  In  1885  he  came  back  to  Paris  and 
entered  Lamoureux's  orchestra,  in  which  he 
remained  for  five  years  as  principal  violin,  and 
occasional  soloist.  He  gave  up  the  appointment 
in  1891  and  made  his  debut  in  London  in  1894. 
In  1899  he  took  the  post  of  violin  professor 
at  the  Royal  College  of  Music.  He  is  occa- 
sionally heard  as  soloist  in  London  and  abroad, 
being  the  possessor  of  an  exceptionally  pure 
style,  but  spends  most  of  his  time  in  teaching. 
Until  recently  he  played  almost  exclusively 
upon  violins  made  by  a  modern  maker, 
Szepessy  Bela,  but  recently  has  taken  to  a 
Nicolas  Lillet.  w.  w.  a 

RIVISTA  MUSICALE  ITALIAN  A,  an  im- 
portant quarterly  review  on  music,  published 
by  the  firm  of  Bocca  in  Turin,  and  edited  by 
L.  Torchi.  Each  quarterly  '  faacicolo '  contains 
about  200  pages  in  Italian  or  French,  the 
articles  headed  '  Memorie '  dealing  frequently 
with  ]>oiiits  of  musical  archseology,  while  «  Arte 
contemporauca '  is  the  heading  of  those  which 
treat  of  current  events  or  the  criticism  of  new 
music.  Operas  and  other  works  of  importance 
are  discussed  in  detail,  there  are  illustrations, 
musical  and  otherwise,  and  shorter  reviews  of 
musical  books  appear  under  the  title  of '  Recen- 
sioni.'  A  useful  feature  is  a  list  of  articles  on 
music  which  appear  in  other  periodicals.  Among 
the  Italian  contributors  to  the  first  volume 
may  be  mentioned  Signori  Chilesotti,  Giant,  de 
Piccolellis,  Tacchinardi,  Tebaldini,  and  Vald. 
righi ;  while  the  names  of  some  of  the  moat 
eminent  writers  of  other  countries,  such  as 
Guido  Adler,  F.  Draeseke,  F.  A.  Gevaert,  Adolphe 
Jullien,  Arthur  Pougin,  Saint-Saens,  Philipp 
Spitta,  and  J.  Weckerlin,  apj>ear  in  the  list  of 
contributors.  The  publication  began  in  1894, 
and  has  maintained  a  high  standard  of  excellence 
ever  since.  m. 

RIZZIO,  David  (Rizzi,  or  Ricoi),  the  son 
of  a  professional  musician  and  dancing-master, 
born  at  Turin,  in  Italy,  in  the  early  years  of 
the  16th  century.  He  obtained  a  post  at  the 
court  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  and  came  over  to 
Scotland  in  the  train  of  the  ambassador  in 
1561.  With  his  brother  Joseph  he  remained 
in  the  service  of  Queen  Mary,  in  the  first  in- 
stance as  a  bass  singer,  receiving  £80  per  year. 
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He  so  won  his  way  into  her  favour  (no  doubt 
primarily  by  his  ability  in  connection  with 
conrt  masques,  of  which  she  was  so  fond),  that 
he  became,  in  1564,  her  foreign  secretary.  By 
this  he  aroused  political  and  other  feelings,  and 
he  was  Stabbed  to  death,  almost  in  the  Queen's 
presence,  in  Holyrood  Palace,  on  the  evening 
of  March  9,  1566. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Rizzio  exercised  some 
influence  on  the  music  then  fashionable  in  Scot- 
land (or  at  least  in  Edinburgh),  and  there  appears 
to  have  been  a  very  strong  tradition  that  he  was 
the  composer  of  several  of  the  well-known  Scots 
tunes.  In  1725  William  Thomson  in  the 
*  Orpheus  Calcdonius '  puts  this  tradition  into 
definite  form  by  affixing  a  mark  to  seven  of  the 
airs  there  engraved,  stating  them  to  be  the  com- 
position of  Rizzio  (see  Orpheus  Caledonius). 
James  Oswald  and  others  have  in  one  or  two 
instances  also  assigned  other  sirs  to  Rizzio  with 
probably  less  of  tradition  to  justify  them.    f.  k. 

ROAST  BEEF  OF  OLD  ENGLAND,  THE. 
An  English  national  song  whose  tune  has 
become  associated  with  the  serving  of  dinner 
at  public  functions,  and  occasionally  used  as  a 
signal  for  the  same  in  the  army. 

The  air  is  a  fine  marked  specimen  of  English 
melody,  and  is  probably  the  composition  of 
Richard  Leveridge,  who  doubtless  sang  the  song 
in  public.  The  first  two  verses  were  inserted 
in  Henry  Fielding's  ballad  opera,  1  Don  Quixote 
in  England,'  produced  in  1733.  They  are 
considered  to  be  by  Fielding  himself,  and  are 
marked  as  to  be  sung  to  the  air  'The  Queen's 
old  Courtier.'  Another  claim,  however,  arises. 
In  Walsh's  British  Musical  Miscellany  or  The 
Delightful  Grove,  vol.  hi.,  is  'A  Song  in  praise 
of  Old  English  Roast  Beef :  the  words  and 
Musick  by  Mr.  Leveridge. '  This  is  a  version  of 
seven  verses,  including  the  two,  with  slight 
verbal  differences,  already  placed  in  Fielding's 
'  Don  Quixote.'  The  tune  is,  however,  the 
now  well-known  melody  as  under — 


BncUod.   and      old    English  rout 

The  melody  has  been  used  for  many  songs,  one, 
formerly  well  known  in  the  north,  being  '  The 
Kail  Brose  of  auld  Scotland.'  '  The  Roast 
Beef  Cantata  '  was  a  well-known  piece  originally 
published  about  1760-70.  Headed  by  a  copy 
of  Hogarth's  picture  the  'Gate  of  Calais, '  the 


subject  of  which  is  the  carrying  of  a  huge  piece 
of  beef  before  a  starved  French  sentry,  the 
praises  of  roast  beef  are  set  to  several  popular 
airs,  concluding  with  the  '  Roast  Beef  of  Old 
England.'  f.  k. 

ROB  A  KIT,  of  Crewkerne,  was  an  '  orgyn 
maker '  who  let  out  organs  to  churches  by  the 
year.  The  Mayor  of  Lyme  Regis,  in  1551,  paid 
him  ten  shillings  for  his  year's  rent.     v.  pe  p. 

ROBERT  BRUCE.  A  pasticcio  adapted  by 
Niedermeyer  from  four  of  Rossini's  operas — 
'Zelmira,'  the  'Donna  del  Lago,'  'Torvaldo  e 
Dorliska,'  and  '  Bianca  e  Faliero.'  Produced 
without  success  at  the  Academie  Royale,  Dec. 
30,  1846.  It  is  published  in  Italian  as  'Roberto 
Bruce '  by  Ricordi.  o. 

ROBERT  LE  DIABLE.  Opera  in  five  acts  ; 
words  by  Scribe,  music  by  Meyerbeer.  Pro- 
duced at  the  Academie,  Paris,  Nov.  21,  1831. 
In  London,  and  in  English,  im perfectly,  as 
*  The  Demon,  or  the  Mystic  Branch,'  at  Drury 
Lane,  Feb.  20,  1832,  and  as  'The  Fiend  Father, 
or  Robert  of  Normandy,'  at  Covent  Garden  the 
day  following  ;  as  '  Robert  the  Devil '  at  Drury 
Lane  (Bunn),  March  1,  1845.  In  French,  at 
Her  Majesty's,  June  11,  1832,  with  Nourrit, 
Levasseur,  Damoreau.  In  Italian,  at  Her 
Majesty's,  May  4,  1847  (first  appearance  of 
Jenny  Lind  and  Staudigl).  o. 

ROBERTO  DEVEREUX,  CONTE  D'ESSEX. 
(1)  Opera  in  three  acts,  text  by  Romani  (from 
Corneille),  music  by  Mercadante.  Produced  at 
Milan,  March  10,  1883.  (2)  An  opera  in 
three  acts ;  libretto  by  Camerano  from  Corneille's 
'Comte  d'Essex,'  music  by  Donizetti.  Produced 
in  Naples  in  1837  ;  at  the  Iteliens,  Paris,  Dec. 
27,  1838  ;  at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre,  London, 
June  24,  1841.  The  overture  contains  the  air 
of  'God  save  the  King.'  o. 

ROBERTS,  Henry,  a  music  and  an  orna- 
mental engraver,  who  issued  several  notable 
books  of  songs  with  music,  now  much  sought 
after,  mainly  on  account  of  their  decorative 
character.  In  these  works  the  pieces  are  headed 
with  pictorial  embellishments.  The  earliest  of 
Roberts's  publications  is  '  Calliope,  or  English 
Harmony,'  in  two  volumes  octavo.  It  was 
issued  by  and  for  the  engraver  in  periodical 
numbers  of  8  pp.  and  commenced  late  in  the 
year  1737.  Twenty-five  numbers  formed  the 
first  volume,  which  was  completed  in  1739. 
The  second  volume  began  in  this  year,  but 
from  somo  cause  now  unknown,  the  publication 
came  to  a  standstill  when  half  through,  and 
was  not  resumed  until  1746,  when  it  came  out 
with  the  imprint  of  John  Simpson  (?.»'.).  This 
volume  contains  'God  save  the  King,'  which, 
from  the  date  1739  appearing  on  some  of  the 
plates,  has  been  hastily  assumed  to  be  prior  to 
the  copy  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  of  1745  ; 
this,  however,  is  not  the  case,  for  ample  proof 
exists  that  this  portion  of  the  volume  was  not 
issued  before  the  spring  of  1746.    The  plates 
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of  'Calliope,'  thirty  or  forty  years  afterwards, 
came  into  possession  of  Longman  k  Broderip, 
who  reprinted  from  them.  Roberts's  other 
famous  work  is  'Clio  and  Euterpe,'  precisely 
similar  in  style,  which,  issued  in  two  volumes, 
bears  the  dates  1 758  and  1759.  A  later  edition 
has  a  third  volume  added,  and  is  dated  1762. 
A  fourth  was  again  added  when  re- issued  by 
John  Welcker.  Henry  Roberts  kept  a  music 
and  a  print-shop  in  Holborn  '  near  Hand  Alley 
almost  opposite  Great  Turnstile.'  His  name  is 
attached  as  engraver  to  several  pieces  of  decora- 
tive engraving  on  music-sheets.  f.  k. 

ROBERTS,  John,  composer  of  sacred  music, 
born  in  Wales,  Dec.  22,  1822.  Before  1839 
he  had  adopted  the  name  '  Ieum  Gwyllt' 
He  removed  to  Liverpool  and  became  editor 
of  a  Welsh  newspaper,  besides  writing  upon 
musical  matters.  In  1858  he  again  returned 
to  Wales,  and  at  Aberdare  set  up  as  a  music 
teacher.  On  Jan.  10,  1859,  he  founded  there 
the  first  of  a  long  series  of  Welsh  musical 
festivals,  and  in  the  same  year  published  a 
tune -book,  '  Llyfr  Tonau,'  which  was  much 
used  throughout  Wales,  and  passed  through 
many  editions.  Roberts  was  a  strong  advocate 
of  temperance,  and  preached  as  a  Calvinistic 
Methodist  He  died  May  6,  1877.  [Informa- 
tion principally  from  Did..  Nat.  Biog.j     f.  k. 

ROBERTS,  J.  Varley,  Mus.D.,  native  of 
Stanningley,  near  Leeds,  born  Sept.  25,  1841. 
He  early  exhibited  much  ability  for  music,  and 
at  twelve  was  appointed  organist  of  S.  John's, 
Farsley,  near  Lewis.  In  1862  he  became 
organist  of  S.  Bartholomew's,  Armley,  and  in 
1868  organist  and  choirmaster  of  the  parish 
church,  Halifax.  In  1871  he  graduated  Mus.B., 
and  in  1876  Mus.D.,  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford. 
During  his  organistship  at  Halifax,  upwards  of 
£3000  was  raised  to  enlarge  the  organ,  origin- 
ally built  by  Snetzler — the  instrument  upon 
which  Sir  William  Herschel,  the  renowned 
astronomer,  formerly  played — and  it  is  now 
one  of  the  finest  and  largest  in  the  North  of 
England.  In  1876  Dr.  Roberta  became  a  Fellow 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Organists,  London. 
In  1882  he  was  elected  organist  at  Magdalen 
College,  Oxford,  succeeding  Mr.  (now  Sir 
Walter)  Parratt.  In  1884  the  University  Glee 
and  Madrigal  Society  was  founded  under  his 
conductorship.  In  1885-93  he  was  organist 
of  St.  Giles's,  Oxford,  and  in  the  former  year 
was  appointed  examiner  in  music  to  the  Oxford 
Local  Examinations,  and  also  became  couductor 
of  the  Oxford  Choral  Society.  In  1883  he  was 
appointed  one  of  the  University  examiners  fur 
musical  degrees.  In  1907  he  presented  a  new 
organ  to  his  native  village  of  Stanningley.  II  is 
compositions  include  sacred  cantatas,  'Jonah,' 
for  voices  and  orchestra;  'Advent,'  'The  Story 
of  the  Incarnation,'  '  The  Passion,'  for  church 
choirs  ;  Psalm  ciii.  for  voices  and  orchestra ;  six 
services,  one  an  evening  service  in  C  written  for 


the  London  Church  Choir  Association  Festival 
in  1894  ;  about  fifty  anthems,  besides  part- 
songs,  and  orgau  pieces.  His  Practical  Method 
of  Training  Choristers,  1898,  1900,  and  1905, 
is  very  useful.  w.  b.  s. 

ROBIN  ADAIR.  [See  Eileen  Aboon,  voL 
i.  p.  770.1 

ROBIN  DES  BOIS.  The  title  of  the  French 
version  of  '  Der  Freisehiitz'  at  its  first  appear- 
ance in  Paris  (Odeou,  Dec  7,  1824  ;  Opera- 
Comique,  Jan.  15,  1835  ;  Lyrique,  Jan.  24, 
1855).  The  libretto  was  made  by  Sauvage  ; 
the  names  of  the  characters  were  changed,  the 
action  and  the  story  were  altered,  portions  of 
'  Preciosa '  and  '  Oberon '  were  introduced,  and 
the  piece  was  made  to  end  happily.  The 
alterations  were  due  to  Castil  Blaze,  who,  to 
save  expense,  scored  the  music  himself  from  a 
PF.  copy.  Nevertheless,  with  all  these  draw- 
backs, so  great  was  the  popularity  of  the  music 
that  Castil  Blaze  made  a  large  sum  of  money 
by  it.  For  the  translation  by  Pacini  and 
Berlioz  see  Freischutz,  voL  ii.  p.  107.  o. 

ROBIN  HOOD.  An  opera  in  three  acts  ; 
words  by  John  Oxenford,  music  by  G.  A.  Mac- 
farren.  Produced  at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre, 
London,  Oct.  11,  1860,  and  had  a  very  great 
run.  g. 

Other  operas  on  the  same  subject  have  been 
produced,  besides  many  masques  of  the  16th 
and  17th  centuries,  more  or  less  associated 
with  the  May  Day  games  and  observances  ; 
of  these  early  pieces  little  record  as  to  detail 
has  survived. 

A  ballad  opera  of  the  name  was  acted  at  Lee 
&  Harper's  great  booth,  at  St.  Bartholomew's 
Fair,  in  1730;  the  music  and  libretto  of  this 
was  published  by  John  Watts  in  the  year  of 
production.  A  different '  Robin  Hood, '  by  Moses 
Mendcz,  was  performed  atDrury  Lane  in  1750, 
the  music  being  supplied  by  Charles  (afterwards 
Dr.)  Burney.  Another  English  ballad  opera 
in  three  acts,  which  attained  some  degree  of 
fame,  was  entitled  '  Robin  Hood,  or  Sherwood 
Forest.'  This  was  written  by  Leonard  Mac- 
Nally,  with  the  music  selected,  arranged,  and 
comjiosed  by  William  Shield.  It  was  produced 
at  Covent  Garden  Theatre  in  1784,  the  prin- 
cipals being  Mrs.  Kennedy,  Mrs.  Martyr,  Mrs. 
Banister,  and  Miss  Kemble,  while  the  male 
singers  were  Banister,  Johnstone,  and  Edwin. 
The  piece  had  a  considerable  run,  and  several 
of  the  songs  lasted  in  popularity  long  after  the 
opera  itself  was  dead.  f.  k. 

ROBINSON,  An  astasia,  born  about  1698, 
was  daughter  of  a  portrait  painter,  who,  becom- 
ing blind,  was  compelled  to  qualify  his  children 
to  gain  their  own  livelihood.  Anastasia  received 
instruction  from  Dr.  Croft,  Pier  Giuseppe 
Sandoni,  and  the  singer  called  The  Baroness, 
successively.  She  appeared  in  '  Creso, '  in  1 7 1 4  ; 
as  Ariana  in  Handel's  'Amadigi,'  May  25, 
1715  ;  and  in  1720  at  the  King's  Theatre  as 
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Echo  in  Domenico  Scarlatti's  opera,  1  Narciso. ' 
She  afterwards  sang  in  the  pasticcio  of  '  Muzio 
Scevola,'  in  Handel's  '  Ottone,'  1  Floridante,' 
1  Flavio,'  and  'Giulio  Cesare  ' ;  in  Buononcini's 
•  Crispo'  and  '  Griselda,'  and  other  operas. 
Her  salary  was  £1000  for  the  season,  besides 
a  benefit-night.  She  jKissessed  a  line  voice  of 
extensive  compass,  but  her  intonation  was  un- 
certain. She  quitted  the  stage  in  1 724,  having 
two  years  previously  been  privately  married  to 
the  Earl  of  Peterborough,  who  did  not  avow 
the  marriage  until  shortly  before  his  death  in 
1735,  although,  according  to  one  account,  she 
resided  with  him  as  mistress  of  the  house,  aud 
was  received  as  such  by  the  Earl's  friends. 
According  to  another  account,  she  resided  with 
her  mother  in  a  house  at  Parson's  Green,  which 
the  Earl  took  for  them,  and  never  lived  under 
the  same  roof  with  him,  until  she  attended  him 
in  a  journey  in  search  of  health,  a  short  time 
before  his  death.  She  died  at  Bevis  Mount, 
Southampton,  in  April  1755,  and  was  buried 
at  Bath  Abbey.  There  is  a  fine  portrait  of  her 
by  Faber  after  Bank,  1727. 

Her  younger  sister,  Elizabeth,  intended  for 
a  miniature  {uiintcr,  preferred  being  a  singer. 
She  studied  under  Buononcini,  and  afterwards 
at  Paris  under  Rameau  ;  but  though  an  excellent 
singer,  was  said  to  have  been  prevented  by 
timidity  from  ever  appearing  in  public.1  A 
fortunate  marriage,  however,  relieved  her  from 
the  necessity  of  obtaining  her  own  subsist- 
ence, w.  H.  h.  ;  with  additions  from  the  Diet, 
of  Nat.  Biog. 

ROBIN80N,  John,  born  1682,  was  a 
chorister  of  the  Chapel  Royal  under  Dr.  Blow. 
He  became  organist  of  St.  Lawrence,  Jewry,  in 
1710  and  St.  Magnus,  London  Bridge,  in  1713. 
Hawkins,  in  his  History,  describes  him  as  'a 
very  florid  and  elegant  performer  on  the  organ, 
inasmuch  that  crowds  resorted  to  hear  him 1 ; 
and  elsewhere  says :  4  In  parish  churches  the 
voluntary  between  the  Psalms  and  the  first 
Lesson  was  anciently  a  slow,  solemn  movement, 
tending  to  compose  the  minds  and  excite  senti- 
ments of  piety  and  devotion.  Mr.  Robinson 
introduced  a  different  practice,  calculated  to 
display  the  agility  of  his  fingers  in  allegro 
movements  on  the  cornet,  trumpet,  sesquialtcra, 
and  other  noisy  stops,  degrading  the  instrument, 
and  instead  of  the  full  and  noble  harmony  with 
which  it  was  designed  to  gratify  the  ear,  tickling 
it  with  mere  airs  in  two  parts,  in  fact  solos 
for  a  flute  and  a  bass.'  On  Sept.  30,  1727, 
Robinson  was  appointed  to  succeed  Dr.  Croft 
as  organist  of  Westminster  Abbey.  He  had  an 
extensive  practice  as  a  teacher  of  the  harpsichord, 
and  will  be  long  remembered  by  his  double 
chant  in  E>>.  He  died  April  30,  1 762,  and  was 
buried,  May  13,  in  the  north  aisle  of  Westminster 
Abbey.    He  married,  Sept.  6,  1716,  Ann, 

1  A  '  MUa  K>>bln*»n,  )un.,'  appeared  at  Dniry  Iaim,  Jan.  2,  1729, 
M  Ariel  In  '  The  Titnpeat.'    It  U  poulble  that  this  waa  Margaret 
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youngest  daughter  of  William  Turner,  Mns.D. 
She  was  a  singer,  and  ap}>earcd  at  the  King's 
Theatre  in  1720  in  Domenico  Scarlatti's  opera 
*  Narciso,'  being  described  as  1  Mrs.  Turner  - 
Robinson  '  to  distinguish  her  from  Anastasia 
Robinson,  who  sang  in  the  same  opera.  She 
died  Jan.  5,  and  was  buried  Jan.  8,  1741,  in 
the  west  cloister  of  Westminster  Abbey.  Robin- 
son had  a  daughter,  who  was  a  contralto  singer 
and  the  original  representative  of  Daniel  in 
Handel's  oratorio  4  Belshazzar,'  1745,  and  also 
sang  in  others  of  his  oratorios.        w.  n.  h. 

ROBINSON,  Joseph,  was  the  youngest  of 
four  brothers,  born  and  resident  in  Dublin. 
Their  father  Francis  was  an  eminent  professor 
of  music,  and  in  1810  was  mainly  instrumental 
in  founding  •  the  Sons  of  Handel,'  probably  the 
earliest  society  established  therefor  the  execution 
of  large  works.  His  eldest  son  Francis,  M  us.  D. , 
born  about  1799,  had  a  tenor  voice  of  great 
beauty  and  sympath'  • ;  quality  ;  was  a  vicar- 
choral  of  the  two  Dublin  Cathedrals  ;  and,  at 
the  Musical  Festival  in  Westminster  Abbey,  in 
June  1834,  sang  a  principal  part.  He  died 
Oct.  31,  1872.  Another  son,  William,  had  a 
deep  bass  of  exceptional  volume  ;  while  John, 
born  about  1812,  died  in  1844,  the  organist  of 
both  Cathedrals  and  of  Trinity  College,  had  a 
tenor  ranging  to  the  high  D.  The  four  brothers 
formed  an  admirable  vocal  quartet,  and  were 
the  first  to  make  known  the  German  Part-songs 
then  rarely  heard  either  in  England  or  Ireland. 

Joseph  Robinson,  born  August  20,  1815, 
was  a  chorister  of  St.  Patrick's  at  the  early  age 
of  eight,  and  afterwards  a  member  of  all  the 
choirs,  where  his  fine  delivery  of  recitative 
was  always  a  striking  feature.  He  also  played 
in  the  orchestra  of  the  Dublin  Philharmonic. 
But  it  is  as  a  conductor  that  his  reputation 
is  best  established.  In  1834  he  founded  the 
'Antient  Concert  Society,'  of  which  he  was 
conductor  for  twenty-nine  years,  and  which 
ceased  to  exist  soon  after  his  resignation.  It 
commenced  its  meetings  in  a  private  house, 
then  took  a  large  room,  now  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy  of  Antiquities,  and  in  1843  had  made 
such  progress  that  it  purchased  and  remodelled 
the  building  since  known  as  the  '  Antient  Con- 
cert Rooms.'  Amongst  the  last  things  written 
by  Mendelssohn  was  the  instrumentation  of  his 
'  Hear  my  Prayer '  (originally  composed  for 
voices  and  organ  only),  expressly  for  Mr. 
Robinson  to  produce  at  the  '  Antients.'  It  did 
not  reach  him  till  after  the  composer's  death. 
[See  Mendelssohn,  vol.  iii.  p.  145a,  note  2.]  In 
1837  he  became  conductor  of  the  'University 
Choral  Society,'  founded  by  the  Btudents.  At 
one  of  its  concerts  the  music  of  1  Antigone  '  was 
given  for  the  first  time  out  of  Germany.  He 
continued  to  conduct  the  Society  for  ten  years. 
[In  1849  he  married  Miss  Fanny  Arthur  (see 
below).]  In  1852,  at  the  opening  of  the  Cork 
Exhibition,  Mr.  Robinson  conducted  the  music, 
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which  was  on  a  large  scale,  and  included  a  new 
cantata  by  Sir  Robert  Stewart.  In  1 858,  an  In- 
ter  national  Exhibition  was  ojiened  in  Dublin  ; 
there  he  assembled  1000  jierformers,  the  largest 
band  and  chorus  yet  brought  togetherin  Ireland. 

In  1856  eH'orts  were  made  to  revive  the 
•  Irish  Academy  of  Music,'  founded  in  1848,  but 
languishing  for  want  of  funds  and  pupils.  (See 
Royal  Irish  Academy.)  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robin- 
son joined  as  Professors,  and  nearly  all  the  Irish 
artists,  both  vocal  and  instrumental,  who  ap- 
peared during  their  time,  owed  lioth  training 
and  success  to  their  teaching  ;  and  when,  after 
twenty  years,  Mr.  Robinson  resigned,  the  insti- 
tution was  one  of  im|>ortance  and  stability.  In 
1859,  for  the  Handel  Centenary,  he  gave  the 
'  Messiah,'  with  Jenny  Lind  and  Belletti  among 
the  principals.  The  net  receipts  amounted  to 
£900,  an  unprecedented  sum  in  Dublin.  In 
1865  the  large  Exhibition  Palace  was  opened  by 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  Robinson  conducted  the 
performance  with  a  band  and  chorus  of  700. 

After  the  cessation  of  the  '  Antients,'  there  was 
no  Society  to  attempt  systematically  the  worthy 
production  of  great  works.  To  remedy  this  a 
chorus  was  trained  by  Robinson,  and  established 
in  1876  as  the  '  Dublin  Musical  Society.'  The 
last  concert  conducted  by  Robinson  was  on  Dec. 
6, 1888,  previous  to  which  the  members  presented 
him  with  an  address  and  a  purse  of  100 
sovereigns.  The  purse  was  returned  by  him 
with  warm  expressions  of  gratitude,  but  with 
the  characteristic  words,  '  While  I  think  a  pro- 
fessioual  man  should  expect  his  fair  remunera- 
tion, yet  his  chief  object  may  be  something 
higher  and  nobler — the  advancement  of  art  in 
his  native  city.'  The  Society  was  revived  in 
1889,  under  tho  conductorship  of  Dr.  Joseph 
Smith,  but  collapsed  after  some  years.  He  wrote 
a  variety  of  sougs,  concerted  pieces  and  anthems, 
besides  arranging  a  number  of  standard  songs 
and  Irish  melodies.  In  1881  he  married  for 
the  second  time  ;  he  died  August  23,  1898. 

In  1849  a  young  pianist.  Miss  Fanny  Akthtr 
(born  Sept,  1831),  arrived  in  Dublin  from 
Southampton,  and  made  her  first  successful  ap- 
pearance there— Feb.  19,  1849.  She  had  studied 
under  Sterndale  Beunett  and  Thalberg.  Mr. 
Robinson  and  she  were  married  July  17  follow- 
ing, and  she  continued  for  thirty  years  to  bo 
an  extraordinary  favourite.  Her  first  appear- 
ance in  London  was  at  the  Musical  Union, 
June  26,  1855,  when  she  played  Beethoven's 
Sonata  in  F  (op.  24),  with  Ernst,  and  received 
the  praises  of  Meyerbeer ;  also  at  the  New 
Philharmonic  in  1856,  where  she  played  Mendels- 
sohn's Concerto  in  D. 

Mrs.  Robinson  also  passed  a  very  active  musi- 
cal life,  though  it  was  often  interrupted  by 
nervous  illness.  In  teaching  she  had  a  peculiar 
power  of  infusing  her  own  ideas  into  others. 
She  played  from  time  to  time  at  concerts  of  a 
high  class,  and  herself  gave  a  very  successful 


conoert  in  Paris,  at  the  Salle  Erard(Feb.  4, 1864). 
Her  pianoforte  compositions  are  numerous  and 
graceful.  Her  sacred  cantata, 4  <<od  is  Love,'  was 
rvjieatedly  performed  throughout  the  kingdom. 

On  Oct.  31,1879,  she  met  a  sudden  and  tragic 
end,  which  caused  profound  regret.  H.  MV.  n.  ; 
with  additions  from  Brit.  Mux.  Biog.,  Musical 
Times,  Sept.  1898,  p.  609,  and  from  W.  H. 
C rattan  Flood,  Esq.  [See  also  an  article  by  Sir 
C.  V.  Stanford  in  Comhill  Magazine, June  1899.] 

ROBINSON,  Thomas,  was  author  of  a  curious 
work  published  at  London  in  folio  in  1603,  War- 
ing the  following  title — The  Sehoole  of  Musi  eke  : 
wherein  is  taught  the  perfect  ineUiod  of  the  true 
fingering  of  the  Lute,  Pandora,  OrpJuiri&n  and 
Viol  de  Gamba.  In  1609  he  published  4  New 
Citharen  Lessons.'  Nothing  is  known  of  his 
biography.  w.  H.  II. 

ROBSON,  Joseph,  organ  -  builder.  See 
Apollonicon,  vol.  i.  p.  95,  and  Flight,  vol. 
ii.  p.  61. 

ROCHE,  Edmond,  born  at  Calais,  Feb.  20, 
1828,  died  at  Paris,  Dec.  16,  1861,  began  life  as 
a  violin-player,  first  as  Habeneck's  pupil  at  tho 
Conservatoire,  but  quickly  relinquished  music 
for  literature.  Roche  undertook  the  translation 
of  the  libretto  of  4Tannhauser'  for  its  representa- 
tion at  the  OpeYa,  March  13,  1861,  and  in  a 
preface  to  his  Poesies  posthumes  (Paris,  Levy, 
1863)  M.  Sardou  has  described  the  terrible  per- 
sistence with  which  Wagner  kept  his  translator 
to  his  task.  (See  Pougin's  supplement  to 
F^tis.)  In  Jullicn's  Biehard  Wagner,  1887, 
the  facts  of  the  case  were  made  public  ;  it  seems 
that  Roche,  not  knowing  German,  had  recourse 
to  the  services  of  a  friend  named  Lindau,  and 
the  translation,  when  sent  to  the  director  of  the 
Opera,  was  rejected,  as  it  was  in  blank  verse ;  the 
necessary  alteration  into  rhyme  was  made  by 
Roche,  Nuitter,  and  Wagner  in  collaboration. 
On  this  Lindau  brought  an  action  against 
Wagner,  to  enforce  the  mention  of  his  name  as 
one  of  the  translators  ;  the  case  was  heard  on 
March  6, 1 861 ,  a  week  before  the  first  representa- 
tion of  the  opera,  and  it  was  decided  that  no 
name  but  that  of  Wagner  should  appear  in  the 
books.  So  that  Roche  had  not  even  the  satis- 
faction of  seeing  his  name  in  print,  in  connection 
with  the  work  for  even  Lajarte  (Bibl.  Mas.  de 
VOpera,  ii.  230)  gives  Nuitter  as  the  author  of 
the  French  words.  Besides  the  poems  contained 
in  the  volume  cited,  Roche  contributed  critical 
articles  to  several  small  periodicals.  M. 

ROCHLITZ,  Jon ann  Frikdrich,  critic, 
and  founder  of  the  AUgemeine  musikal- 
i.vhr  Zrilung,  born  of  poor  parents  at  Leipzig, 
Feb.  12,  1769.  His  fine  voice  procured  his 
admission  at  thirteen  to  the  Thomasschule, 
under  the  Cantorship  of  Doles,  where  he  spent 
six  years  and  a  half.  He  began  to  study 
theology  in  the  University,  but  want  of  means 
comjielled  him  to  leave  and  take  a  tutorship, 
which  he  supplemented  by  writing.    [For  the 
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titles  of  his  non-musical  works  see  Riemann's 
Lexikvtu  1  He  also  attempted  composition, 
and  produced  a  mass,  a  Te  Deura,  some  part- 
songs  for  male  voices,  a  setting  of  Ps.  xxiii., 
and  a  cantata,  4  Die  Vollendung  des  Erlosers. ' 
In  1798  he  founded  the  Allgtvuine  imisikalische 
Zeitung  (Breitkopf  k  Hartel),  and  edited  it  till 
1818,  during  which  period  his  articles  largely 
contributed  to  the  improved  general  apprecia- 
tion of  the  works  of  the  three  great  Austrian 
composers,  Haydn,  Mozart,  and  Beethoven,  in 
North  Germany.  The  best  of  these  were  after- 
wards re-published  by  himself  under  the  title 
of  Fiir  Freunde  der  Tonkunst,  in  four  vols. 
(1824  to  1832,  reprinted  later  by  Dornel,  third 
edition,  1868).  It  contains,  amongst  other 
matter,  an  interesting  account  of  a  visit  to 
Beethoven  at  Vienna  in  1822.  Another  im- 
portant work  was  a  collection  in  three  vols. 
(Schott,  1838  to  1840)  of  vocal  music,  from 
Dufay  to  Haydn,  in  chronological  order,  of 
which  the  contents  are  given  below.  The  first 
two  volumes  of  the  A.M.Z.  contain  a  series  of 
anecdotes  on  Mozart,  whose  acquaintance  he 
made  during  Mozart's  visit  to  Leipzig ;  but 
Jahn,  in  the  preface  to  his  Mozart,  has  com- 
pletely destroyed  the  value  of  these  as  truthful 
records.  Rochlitz  was  a  good  connoisseur  of 
paintings  and  engravings.  In  1830  he  was 
one  of  the  committee  appointed  by  the  Council 
of  Leipzig  to  draw  up  a  new  hymn-book,  and 
some  of  the  hymns  are  from  his  own  pen.  He 
also  wrote  the  librettos  for  Schicht's  •  Ende 
des  Gerechten,'  Spohr's  'Last  Judgment'  and 
4  Calvary,' and  for  Bierey's  opera  4  Das  Blumen- 
madchen.'  He  was  a  Hofrath  of  Saxony,  and 
died  Dec  16,  1842.  f.  0. 

The  following  are  the  contents  of  the  collec- 
tion mentioned  above  — 4  Sammlung  vorziiglicher 
Gesangstucke  vom  Urspmng  gesetzmassiger 
Harmonie  bis  anf  die  neue  Zcit' : — 


Fiejtt  Pm»D  il 
!  >- 1  f .  v   Syria,  a  4.  Se  U  fare  |  9. 

^LEf*'  ■  *■  'v*mum  m 

Ok^her-i.  Kyrle  and  Christe,! 

•  4  ill. 
J..squlna*PT*«.  HfDinu*,o4 

Tu  pauperum  rrfuglum.  14 
Do    Zwisrhengeaang  finer 

der  grtssrten    Meseen  des  IS. 

Melaters.et  Incarnatus.  a4.  1*. 
Do.  Motet.  Mlsericordlaa  Do-  15. 

mini,  a  4. 
O  Lw.    Begins  Coell.  oi  1«. 
Do.    Salve  Begin*,  a  4. 


17. 

Secxivd  Pgmoo  0550  1«EM| 
Palcstrin*.    Adnramua,  n  4.  18. 
Do.    Gloria,  two  choirs,  a  4. 
Do.    Pi  mi  runt,  a  X 

Do.  p^^I(J^t°wtchoi«.'n. 

a  4 


:sH0- 13301 

O.  Lsaao.    Angelu*  paaton*. 

a  5. 

Do.    MtuCTcre.  AmpUua,  Cor 

tnundum.    Ne  proflceas. 

Redde  mlhl,  etc..  a  3. 
C.  Goudtniel.    Domlne  quid 

multlpllcatl,  a  4. 
Ch.  de  Morales.   Kyrie  et 

Christe,  a  4. 
Do.  Gloria. 

T.  Tallin.    Verb*  me*,  n  4. 
L.  Senfl.    Motet  on  ■  Choral. 

Man  Ico  umjlUck.'  n  4. 
Do.  I*u«  pmpitlus  esto.  a  5. 
Do.    Jiuiirdlmittla.  n  4. 


Gabriel!,  In  excel. I ».  Soprano 
-.l.i.  Te'nor  nolo  and  chorus. 
a  4.  with  three  borna.  two 


a  Dr.. 


1. 

a 

I 

l'- 
ii. 
is 


nttv  is. 


«8. 

Da 

G  M  Nariinl. 
a  4. 

|K>.    F.xaadl  noa.  «  4. 
Do.    H»rc  die*,  a  5.  20. 
YittorU.    Jna  dnlela,  a  4. 
t>n.    O  <|Tuin  ghiriosnm,  a  4,  21 
F.  Anerto.    Adoraratis,  t%  4. 

eat.  «  4. 


«5. 


a  4. 

Bohm.  Rrttder.  Two  Lleder. 
a  4 :  Der  Tag  vertreibt ;  Die 
Nacht  Ut  fcominen. 
Do.  Two  Lleder.  a  4:  Ver- 
lcih una  Frtcden;  Ninim' 
von  una. 
Walt  her.  .tHernn  gratia*, 
a  4. 

Gesangc  Martin  Luther*,  a  4 : 
MH  Fried  und  Freud  1  K* 
wolf  una  Gott :  Nun  kumm 
der  HeldenHelland.  Christ 
l«f;  Jea, 


22.  Gallua.    Eoce  quomodo  inorl 

tur  jnstua,  a  4. 

23.  Do.    Adoramua,  a  6. 

24.  Do.    Media  vltae,  two  cbolra. 

a  4. 

25.  Vulplu*  Kxultate  JusU.  a*. 
3«.  Do.    Surrexlt  ~ 

choirs,  a  4. 
27.  Walliaer. 

a  4. 


Third  Pihk 

1.  Caocinl.     Solo  and  chonu, 

Funeste  puwiric 

2.  Do.   Chorus,  B  ton  do  arcler. 
8.  Carlaaimi.     RcciUUva  and 

chorus,  Turbabuntur  ifroni 
Can  tat*  •  Plain  tea  dea  re 
prouvea*). 

4.  Do.    Aniens  oat  cor.  Jour 

solos  and  rhorus. 

5,  Do.     O  sacrum  convlvlum, 

three 
&  Do. 

and  see u*  (Jetta). 
Plorate.  a  A. 
7.  Benevoil.      Sanctus,  (our 

choirs,  a  4. 
a  Do.    I  hrlste.  a  4. 
SI.  Beniahel.    Alleluja.  o  4. 

10.  Do.    Salve  regina.  a  4. 

11.  A.  Koirlatti.    Kyrle,  a  4. 

12.  Do.    Gloria,  a  5. 

13.  Do.    Vacuum  eat.  Canto  solo 

and  rhorua.  with  violins. 

14.  Do.  Banctua.  a  4.  and  Agnus, 

a  7. 

19.  Caldara.  Salve  regina.  a  3. 
16.  Do.  Agnus,  alto  and  tenor. 
Qui  toUls.  a  4. 


28.  Praetorlus.  Ecce  Domlnus.aS. 


Paleatrina.    Et  Incaxnatus,  eta, 
I  from  mass 
eaf).««. 

O  ros  o 


18. 

ia 

■21. 
22. 
'Si. 
24 

28. 
yti 

27. 
28. 

sa 

ML 
31. 


iaoo-1700) 

Astoria.  Bt 

Do.   Fao  na 
Do,   O  qua  in. 
Durante.  Kyrle. 
Do.    Begins  angelorum. 
Do.    Bfiuleln  aetemam. 
Do.    Doinlne  Jeau. 
Lottl.    Cruclnxua,  n  a 
Do.    Qui  tollls,  a  4. 
Do.    Cruel  fix  us,  a  a 
Marcello.    I'dir"  le  or 

Ps.  xliv.  n  4. 
Do.    Kt  incarnatus,  a  4. 
Hasler.    Pater  n<*rter(  a  7. 
H   SrhUta.    HeJlg  slnd  die 
a  4. 

l>o. 

•4 
Do. 

duT 

Do.    Vater  unser. 

V.  Leiaring.   Trot*  sej  detn 

Teufcl.  two  choirs,  a  4. 
Grimm.    Gloria,  a  5. 
J.  J.  Fux.  Domlne  Jean,  a  4. 
Do.    Trema  la  terra.  Coro 

from  oratorio  *  La  Depoal- 


17. 


Fot  itTn  Pkbiod  U70017WOI 


1.  Handel.  T«  Drum.  In  D. 
Glortae  tuae. 

X  Do.  Ue  sent  a  thick  dark- 
ness. 

3.  Do.  lie  rebuk«t  the  Bed  laaV 

4.  Do.    And  Israel  saw. 

8.  Do.    Behold   the  Lamb  of 

a  IK,(r0<He  w« 

7.  Do.    Thy  rebuke. 

8.  Do.    Lift  up  your  heads. 

9.  Do.    Hear.  Jacob's  God. 

10.  Do,    Zadok  the  Priest. 

11.  Chriatoph  Bach.    Ich  laase 

dlch  nicht. 

12.  J.  8.  Bach.    Nlmm'  von  una 

Herr. 

13.  Do.    Mac  he  dlch  u.eln  Oeist. 

14.  Do.  Wlr    setaan    uns  mit 

Thranen  nlader. 

18.  Do.     Wle  (rich  eln  Vater. 

Lotot  den  Herrti. 
ia  Zelenka.  Credo. 
17.  Tclenmnn.  Amen.    Lob  and 

Khre.  a  a 
ia  Stolxel.  Gloria. 

19.  Homlllua.    Vater  unaer.  a  4. 


B  Hasse.  Alto  solo,  Adteclama- 
mua. 

28.  Do.   Miserere,  and 
•IA.  Do.   Te  Deum.  a  4 
25.  Grsnn.  MaelietdleTbOri 
28.  Do.    Tu  rex  glortae,  a  4. 

27.  D«>.    Freuet  euch  (Tod  Ji»u). 

28.  Do.  Wir  hler  lieaen.  Do, 
2R  Bolle.    Der  Herr  1st  Kotiig. 

30.  Do.  Welt  B»chter(TodAbel|. 

31.  Wolf.  Lauaetperennleglorta. 

•a 

,  Do.    Dea  I*bens  KU  rsten. 
S3.  C.  P.  K  Bsch.    Kt  miseri- 
cord la.  aft,  ironiMaguineat. 

34.  Do.    Heillg.  two  choirs,  a  4. 

35.  M.  Haydn.    Salve*  fac  noa, 
38.  lk>.    Tencbrae  fai-tae. 

37.  Do.  Miserere. 

38.  Leo.    Coro.  Dl  quanta  peua 

(8.  Elena). 
3W.  Do.    Bt  Incamatua. 

40.  Do.  M  iserere  ;  Ecce  eiilm,  08. 

41.  Jonimelll.      Conflrma  hoc 

Dens.  Ave  solos  and  chorus. 

42.  Do.  Miserere. 

43.  Pergoleai.     K]a  ergo  (Halve 

Keglnal. 

44.  Do.    Qui  tollU.  a  rl 

45.  Do.   SUbat  Mater. 

O. 


ROCK,  Michael,  was  appointed  organist  of 
St.  Margaret's,  Westminster,  June  4,  1802,  in 
succession  to  William  Rock,  junr.,  who  had 
filled  the  office  from  May  24,  1774.  He  com- 
|>osed  some  popular  glees— 4  Let  the  sparkling 
wine  go  round '  (which  gained  a  prize  at  the 
Catch  Club  in  1794),  4  Beneath  a  churchyard 
yew,' etc.    He  died  in  March  1809.     w.  H.  H. 

ROCKSTRO  (originally  RACKSTRAW), 
William  Smith,  born  at  North  Cheani,  Surrey, 
on  Jan.  5, 1828,  and  baptized  at  Morden  church. 
The  form  of  his  surname  by  which  he  was 
known  was  an  older  style  resumed  after  1846. 
He  was  succeasively  pupil  of  John  Purkis,  the 
blind  organist,  of  Sterndale  Bennett,  and  at 
the  Leipzig  Conservatorium ,  where  he  studied 
from  1845  till  1846.  He  enjoyed  the  special 
friendship  and  tuition  of  Mendelssohn,  and 
was  with  Hauptmann  for  theory  and  with 
Plaidy  for  pianoforte.    For  some  years  after  his 
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return  to  England,  he  was  active  as  a  teacher 
and  performer  in  London,  being  regular  accom- 
panist at  the  '  Wednesday  concerts,'  where 
Braham  and  other  eminent  singers  were  to  be 
heard.  At  this  period  he  wrote  his  most  popu- 
lar and  beautiful  song,  4  Queen  and  huntress '  ; 
and  his  pianoforte  editions  of  classical  and  other 
operas  led  the  way  in  popularising  that  class 
of  music  in  an  available  form  for  the  use  of 
those  who  could  not  read  full  scores  ;  and  in 
his  indications  of  the  orchestral  instruments 
above  the  music-staves  he  did  much  to  point 
the  way  towards  a  general  appreciation  of 
orchestral  colour.  In  the  early  sixties  he  left 
London  for  Torquay  on  account  of  his  mother's 
health  and  his  own,  and  on  her  death  in  1876, 
he  openly  became  a  member  of  the  Roman 
communion.  He  had  been  organist  and  honorary 
precentor  at  All  Saints'  Church,  Babhacombe, 
from  1867,  and  won  a  high  position  as  a  teacher. 
He  published,  with  T.  F.  Kavenshaw,  a  1  Festival 
Psalter,  adapted  to  the  Gregorian  Tones,'  in 
1863,  and  '  Accomi»anying  Harmonies  to  the 
Ferial  Psalter,'  in  1869.  These  were  the  first- 
fruits  of  his  assiduous  study  of  ancient  music, 
on  which  he  became  the  first  authority  of  his 
time  in  England.  A  couple  of  valuable  text- 
books, on  harmony  (1881)  and  counterpoint 
(1882)  respectively,  had  a  great  success,  and 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  first  edition  of  this 
Dictionary  he  wrote  a  large  number  of  articles 
on  musical  archeology  generally.  In  the  pre- 
sent day,  musical  research  has  Wen  sedulously 
carried  on  in  other  countries,  and  it  is  inevitable 
that  some  of  his  conclusions  should  have  been 
controverted,  if  not  disproved  ;  but,  considering 
the  state  of  musical  education  at  the  time  he 
wrote,  tho  value  of  his  contributions  to  such 
subjects  as  the  music  of  the  period  which  closed 
in  1600,  can  hardly  be  exaggerated.  He  was 
too  ardent  a  partisan  to  be  an  ideal  historian, 
but  his  History  of  Music  for  Young  Students 
(1879)  and  his  larger  work  A  General  History 
of  Music  (1886)  contain  much  that  is  of  per- 
manent value.  His  Life  of  Handel  (1883)  and 
Mendelssohn  (1884)  are  fine  examples  of  eulo- 
gistic biography,  though  they  are  hardly  to  l>e 
recommended  as  embodying  a  calmly  critical 
estimate  of  either  composer.  In  his  larger 
History  he  showed  that  he  was,  nevertheless, 
not  above  owning  himself  in  the  wrong,  and 
his  recantation  of  certain  excessive  opinions 
expressed  by  him  in  the  Dictionary  against 
Wagner's  later  works  was  due  to  true  moral 
courage.  He  conducted  a  concert  of  sacred 
music  of  the  16th  and  17th  centuries  at  the 
Inventions  Exhibition  of  1885,  and  in  1891 
gave  up  Torquay  for  London,  giving  lectures  at 
the  Royal  Academy  and  Royal  College  of  Music, 
and  holding  a  class  for  oonnterpoint  and  plain  - 
song  at  the  latter  institution.  Here  he  imparted 
the  true  principles  of  the  ancient  music  with 
great  success  to  many  worthy  pupils  ;  and  as  a 


singing-master  and  teacher  of  the  pianoforte  hie 
method  of  imparting  instruction  was  remarkably 
successful.  As  a  composer,  he  never  quite  freed 
himself  from  the  powerful  influences  engendered 
by  his  studies  ;  the  lovely  madrigal,  '  0  too 
cruel  fair,'  was  judged  unworthy  of  a  prize  by 
the  Madrigal  Society  on  the  ground  that  it  was 
modelled  too  closely  on  Palestrina ;  and  his 
oratorio,  'The  Good  Shepherd,'  produced  at 
the  Gloucester  Festival  of  1886  under  his  own 
direction,  was  found  to  bear  too  many  tiaces  of 
Mendelssohnian  influence  to  deserve  success. 
In  1891,  he  collaborated  with  Canon  Scott 
Holland  in  writing  the  life  of  his  old  friend, 
Jenny  Lind-Goldschmidt  ;  an  abbreviated  edi- 
tion came  out  in  1893,  and  with  Mr.  Otto 
Goldschmidt  he  wrote  a  still  shorter  book, 
Jenny  Lind,  her  I'oenl  Art  and  Culture  (partly 
reprinted  from  the  biography).  For  many  years 
his  health  had  been  bad,  and  he  had  many 
adverse  circumstances  to  contend  with.  He 
fought  bravely  for  all  that  he  held  best  in  art, 
and  boundless  enthusiasm  carried  him  through. 
He  died  in  Loudon,  July  2,  1*95.  {Did.  of 
An/.  Biog.  etc.)  m. 

RODE,  Jacques  Piekke  Joseph,  a  great 
violinist,  was  born  at  Bordeaux,  Feb.  16,  1774. 
When  eight  years  of  age  he  camo  under  the 
tuition  of  Fauvel  aine,  a  well-known  violinist  of 
his  native  town,  and  studied  under  him  for  six 
years.  In  1788  he  was  sent  to  Paris.  Here 
Panto  (or  Stich),  the  famous  horn-player,  heard 
him,  and  being  struck  with  the  boy's  exceptional 
talent,  gave  him  an  introduction  to  Viotti, 
who  at  once  accepted  him  as  his  pupil.  With 
this  great  master  he  studied  for  two  years, 
and  in  1790  made  his  lust  public  appearance, 
when  he  played  Viotti's  13th  Concerto  at  tho 
Theatre  de  Monsieur  with  complete  success. 
Although  then  but  sixteen  years  of  age,  he  was 
appointed  leader  of  the  second  violins  in  the 
excellent  band  of  the  Theatre  Feydeau.  In 
this  position,  appearing  at  the  same  time  fre- 
quently as  soloist,  he  remained  till  1794,  and 
then  started  for  his  first  tour  to  Holland  and 
the  north  of  Germany.  His  success,  especially 
at  Berlin  and  Hamburg,  was  great.  From  the 
latter  place  he  sailed  for  his  native  town,  but 
the  vessel  was  compelled  by  adverse  winds  to 
make  for  the  English  coast.  So  Rode  came  to 
London  ;  but  he  only  once  ap)>eared  in  public, 
at  a  concert  for  a  charitable  purpose,  and  left 
England  again  for  Holland  and  Germany.  Finally 
he  returned  to  France  and  obtained  a  professor- 
ship of  the  violin  at  the  newly  established 
Conservatoire  at  Paris.  He  was  solo  violin 
at  the  Opera  until  November  1799.  In  1799 
he  went  to  Spain,  and  at  Madrid  met  Boccherini, 
who  is  said  to  have  written  the  orchestration 
for  Rode's  earlier  concertos,  especially  for  that 
in  B  minor.  On  his  return  to  Paris  in  1800 
he  was  appointed  solo-violinist  to  the  First 
Consul,  and  it  was  at  that  period  that  he 
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achieved  his  greatest  success  in  the  French 
capital.  In  1803  he  went  with  Boieldieu  to 
St.  Petersburg.  Spohr  heard  him  on  his 
passage  through  Brunswick,  and  was  so  im- 
pressed that  for  a  considerable  time  he  made  it 
his  one  aim  to  imitate  his  style  and  manner  as 
closely  as  possible.  Arrived  at  the  Russian 
capital,  Rode  met  with  a  most  enthusiastic 
reception,  and  was  at  once  attached  to  the 
private  music  of  the  Emperor  with  a  salary  of 
5000  roubles  (about  £750).  But  the  fatigues 
of  life  in  Russia  were  so  excessive  that  from 
this  period  a  decline  of  his  powers  appears  to 
have  set  in.  On  his  return  to  Paris  in  1808 
his  reception  was  less  enthusiastic  than  in 
former  times,  and  even  his  warmest  friends 
and  admirers  could  not  but  feel  that  he  had 
lost  considerably  in  certainty  and  vigour.  From 
1811  we  find  him  again  travelling  in  Germany. 
Spohr,  who  heard  him  in  1813  at  Vienna,  tells 
in  his  Autobiography  (i.  178)  of  the  disapjtoint- 
ment  he  felt  at  Rode's  playing,  which  he  now 
found  mannered,  and  deficient  in  execution 
and  style. 

In  Vienna  Rode  came  into  contact  with  Beet- 
hoven, who  finished  the  great  Sonata  in  G,  op. 
96,  expressly  for  him.  It  was  played  by  Rode 
and  the  Archduke  Rudolph,  Beethoven's  pupil, 
at  a  private  concert,  but  as  far  as  the  violin 
part  was  concerned,  not  much  to  the  comjtoser's 
satisfaction.  Soon  afterwards,  at  any  rate, 
Beethoven  requested  the  Archduke  to  send  the 
violin  part  to  Rode  that  he  might  play  it  over 
before  a  second  performance,  and  he  adds : 
*  He  will  not  take  it  amiss  ;  certainly  not  ! 
would  to  God  there  were  reason  to  beg  his 
pardon  for  doing  so.'1  Felis's  statement  that 
Beethoven  wrote  a  Romance  for  Rode,  probably 
rests  on  a  confusion  of  the  G  major  Sonata 
with  the  Roman  t  in  the  same  key. 

In  1814  Rode  went  to  Berlin,  married,  and 
remained  for  some  time.  He  then  retired  to 
his  native  place.  At  a  later  date  he  made  an 
ill-advised  attempt  to  resume  a  public  career. 
But  his  appearance  at  Paris  proved  a  complete 
failure,  and  Mendelssohn,  writing  from  thence 
in  April  1825,  says  that  he  was  fixed  in  his 
resolution  never  agaiu  to  take  a  fiddle  in  hand.2 
This  failure  he  took  so  much  to  heart  that  his 
health  began  to  give  way,  and  he  died  at 
Bordeaux,  Nov.  25,  1830. 

Rode  was  one  of  the  greatest  of  all  violinists. 
During  the  earlier  part  of  his  career  he  dis- 
played all  the  best  qualities  of  a  grand,  noble, 
pure,  and  thoroughly  musical  style.  His 
intonation  was  perfect ;  his  tone  large  and 
pure  ;  boldness  and  vigour,  deep  and  tender 
feeling,  characterised  his  performances.  In 
fact  he  was  no  mere  virtuoso,  but  a  true  artist. 
His  truly  musical  nature  shows  itself  equally 
in  his  compositions.     Although  his  general 

•  Thayer.  Lift  nf  Rntkmrn,  III.  p.  22a 


musical  education  appears  to  have  been,  like 
that  of  most  French  violinists,  deficient  (we 
have  already  mentioned  that  Boccherini  added 
the  simple  orchestration  to  his  earlier  concertos), 
yet  his  works,  especially  his  concertos,  have  a 
noble  dignified  character  and  considerable  charm 
of  melody,  while,  it  need  hardly  be  added,  they 
are  thoroughly  suited  to  the  nature  of  the 
violin.  On  the  other  hand,  they  hardly  show 
high  creative  power ;  of  thematic  treatment 
there  is  very  little,  the  form,  though  not  un- 
symmetrical,  is  somewhat  loose,  and  the  in- 
strumentation poor. 

He  published  ten  concertos  (three  more  were 
issued  after  his  death);  five  sets  of  quartets; 
seven  sots  of  variations ;  three  books  of  duos 
for  two  violins,  and  the  well-known  twenty- 
four  caprices. 

Of  his  concertos,  the  7th  in  A  minor  is 
still  in  the  repertory  of  some  eminent  violinists. 
The  variations  in  G  major — the  same  which 
the  famous  singer  Catalan  i  and  other  celebrated 
vocalists  after  her  have  made  their  cheval  de 
hitaille — are  occasionally  heard.  But  above 
all,  his  1 24  caprices  or  etudes '  will  always, 
along  with  Kreutzer's  famous  forty  caprices, 
hold  their  place  as  indispensable  for  a  sound 
study  of  the  violin. 

Although,  owing  to  his  life  of  travel,  he  had 
but  few  direct  pupih,  his  influence  through  his 
example  and  conq>osition8  on  the  violinists  of 
France,  and  more  esjtecially  of  Germany,  was 
very  great  indeed.  Bbhm,  the  masterof  Joachim, 
and  Eduard  Rietz,  the  friend  of  Mendelssohn, 
both  studied  under  him  for  some  time.    p.  D. 

RODWELL,  Geokge  Herbert  Bonaparte, 
born  Nov.  15,  1800,  brother  of  J.  T.  G.  Rodwell, 
part  proprietor  and  manager  of  the  Adelphi 
Theatre,  London,  and  author  of  several  dramatic 
pieces,  was  for  many  years  music-director  of 
the  Adelphi.  On  the  death  of  his  brother,  in 
March  1825,  he  succeeded  to  his  share  in  the 
theatre.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Vincent  Novello 
and  Henry  Bishop,  and  became  in  1 828  professor 
of  harmony  and  composition  at  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Music.  He  was  the  composer  of 
very  many  operettas  and  other  dramatic  pieces, 
of  which  the  following  are  the  principal :  'The 
Flying  Dutchman'  (Adelphi,  1826);  'The 
Cornish  Miners'  (English  Opera- House,  1827)  ; 
'  The  Bottle  Imp '  and  « The  Mason  of  Buda ' 
(partly  adapted  from  Auber's  '  Le  Macon '), 
1828  ;  'The  Spring  Lock,'  'The  Earthquake,' 
and  'The  Devil's  Elixir,'  1829;  'The  Black 
Vulture,'  1830;  'My  Own  Lover,'  and  'The 
Evil  Eye,'  1832 ;  '  The  Lord  of  the  Isles,'  1834  ; 
'Paul  Clifford'  (with  Blewitt),  1835;  'The 
Spirit  of  the  Bell'  (Lyceum,  1835);  'The 
Sexton  of  Cologne,'  1836;  'Jack  Shcppard,' 
1839;  and  'The  Seven  Sisters  of  Munich,' 
1847.  In  1836  he  was  director  of  the  music 
at  Covent  Garden,  where  he  brought  out  many 
adaptations  of  ojtcras,  etc.,  'anticipating  the 
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repertory  of  Drury  Lane  1  {Did.  of  Nat.  Biog.). 
He  was  author  of  several  farces  and  other 
dramatic  pieces,  amongst  which  were  '  Teddy 
the  Tiler'  (written  in  1830  for  Tyrone  Power, 
and  eminently  successful),  'The  Chimney -Piece,* 
'The  Pride  of  Birth/  'The  Student  of  Lyons,' 
and  'My  Wife's  Out';  of  three  novels,  *  Old 
London  Bridge,'  '  Memoirs  of  an  Umbrella,'  and 
'  Woman's  Love ' ;  and  of  'The  First  Rudiments 
of  Harmony,'  1831.  He  com|K>sed  also  two 
collections  of  songs :  '  Songs  of  the  Sabbath 
Eve,'  and  'Songs  of  the  Birds'  (1827).  He 
for  many  years  jwrsistently  advocated  the 
establishment  of  a  National  Opera.  He  married 
the  daughter  of  Liston,  the  comedian  ;  died  in 
Upper  Ebury  Street,  Pimlico,  Jan.  22,  1852,  and 
was  buried  at  Broinpton  Cemetery.      w.  h.  H. 

ROECKEL,  Professor  Joseph  Ai  oust,  was 
born  August  28,  1783,  at  Neumburg  vorm 
Wald,  in  the  Upper  Palatinate.  He  was 
originally  intended  for  the  church,  but  in  1803 
entered  the  diplomatic  service  of  the  Elector 
of  Bavaria  as  Private  Secretary  to  the  Bavarian 
Charge  d* Affaires  at  Salzburg.  On  the  recall 
of  the  Salzburg  Legatiou  in  1804,  he  accepted 
an  engagement  to  sing  at  the  Theatre  an  der- 
Wien,  where,  March  29,  1806,  he  appeared  as 
Florestan  in  the  revival  of  «  Kidelio.' «  In  1 823 
Roeckel  was  appointed  Professor  of  Singing  at 
the  Imperial  Opera  ;  in  1 828  ho  undertook  the 
direction  of  the  oj>era  at  Aix-la-Chapellc,  and 
in  the  following  year  made  the  l>old  exjwriment 
of  producing  German  operas  in  Paris  with  a 
complete  German  comj»any.  Encouraged  by 
the  success  of  this  venture,  Professor  Roeckel 
remained  in  Paris  until  1832,  when  he  brought 
his  company  to  London,  and  produced  '  Kidelio,' 
'  Der  Freisehiitz,'  and  other  masterpieces  of  the 
German  school,  at  the  King's  Theatre  ;  the 
principal  artists  being  Schnxlcr-Devrient  and 
Haitzinger,  with  Hummel  (Roeckel's  brother-in- 
law)  as  conductor.  In  1835  he  retired  from 
operatic  life,  and  in  1853  finally  returned  to 
Germany,  where  ho  died,  at  Auhalt-Cothen,  in 
September  1870. 

AUGUST,  his  eldest  son,  was  born  Dec.  1, 
1814,  at  Graz.  He  was  Musikdirector  at  Bam- 
berg, at  Weimar  (183S-43),  and  lastly  was 
Musikdirector  at  the  Dresden  Opera  in  1843-49, 
and  so  a  colleague  of  Richard  Wagner  ;  being, 
like  the  latter,  involved  in  the  Revolution  of 
1848  (ho  had  also  witnessed  the  Paris  revolution 
of  1830),  he  abandoned  music  and  devoted 
himself  entirely  to  politics.  He  spent  thirteen 
years  in  prison  (1849-62),  and  on  his  release 
became  editor  of  various  newspapers,  at  Coburg, 
Frankfort,  Munich,  and  Vienna,  successively. 
He  published  an  account  of  his  imprisonment 
(Sae/isen's  Erhsbuny,  etc.).  Wagner's  letters  to 
him  were  published  in  1894,  and  translated 
into  English  by  Miss  E.  C.  Sellar  shortly  after- 

•  For  Ro«*«,l  .  o»r>  .«-ount  of  hU  InU-rcoHrw  with  author™ 
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wards.    From  admiration  of  Wagner's  genius, 

Roeckel  withdrew  an  operaof  his  own, '  Farinelli,' 
which  had  been  accepted  for  performance  at 
Dresden.  See  also  Praeger's  Wagner  as  /  knew 
him,  p.  119  ff.  He  died  at  Buda-Peath  on 
June  18,  1876. 

Edward,  the  second  son  of  Professor  Roeckel, 
was  born  at  Treves  on  Nov.  20,  1816,  and 
received  his  musical  education  from  his  uncle 
J.  N.  Hummel.  He  came  to  London  in  1835, 
and  gave  his  first  concert  in  1836  at  the  King's 
Theatre.  He  subsequently  went  on  a  concert- 
tour  in  Germany,  and  jxjrformed  with  great 
success  at  the  courts  of  Prussia,  Saxony,  Saxe- 
Weimar,  An  halt- Dessau,  etc.  In  1848  Roeckel 
settled  in  England,  and  resided  at  Bath,  where 
he  succeeded  the  late  Henry  Field.  He  died  there 
Nov.  2,  1899.  He  published  a  considerable 
quantity  of  pianoforte  music. 

Joseph  Leopold,  theyoungest  son  of  Professor 
Roeckel,  was  born  in  London,  April  11,  1838. 
He  studied  coni]»o8ition  at  Wurzburg  under 
Eiseuhofer,  and  orchestration  uuder  Gotze  at 
Weimar.  Like  his  brother,  Mr.  J.  L.  Roeckel 
settled  in  Englaud,  and  lives  at  Clifton  ;  he  is 
well  known  as  a  teacher  and  a  voluminous 
composer  of  songs.  His  orchestral  and  instru- 
mental compositions  are  less  well  known,  but 
his  cantatas  '  Fair  Rosamond.'  *  Ruth,'  4  The 
Sea  Maidens,'  'Westward  Ho,'  and  'Mary 
Stuart,*  'The  Victorian  Age'  (1887),  and  many 
others,  have  l>een  received  with  much  favour. 
The  first  of  these  was  ]>erformed  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  in  1871,  and  a  baritone  seen  a  with 
orchestra,  'Siddartha,'  was  produced  at  the 
Bristol  Festival  of  1896.  A  song-cycle  was 
brought  forward  at  the  same  festival  in  1902. 
In  1864  Roeckel  married  Miss  Jane  Jackson, 
a  successful  pianist,  who  did  much  good  work  as 
a  teacher  at  Clifton,  and  wrote  pianoforte  pieces, 
etc. ,  under  the  name  of  Jules  de  Sivrai.  She  died 
at  Clifton  on  Aug.  26,  1907,  aged  73.    w.  R.  s. 

RONTGEN,  Emjki.rekt,  born  Sept.  30, 1829, 
at  Deventer  in  Holland,  entered  the  Conserva- 
torium  at  Leipzig  in  1848,  as  a  pupil  of  David 
for  violin  and  of  Hauptmann  for  theory.  Upon 
graduating  at  the  Conscrvatorium,  Rnntgen  was 
engaged  as  a  first  violin  both  in  the  Opera 
orchestra  and  in  the  famous  Gewandhaus  or- 
chestra. In  1869  ho  became  professor  of  the 
violin  at  the  Conservatorium  ;  second  Concert- 
meistor  of  the  Gewandhaus  orchestra,  and,  on 
the  death  of  his  illustrious  master,  David,  in 
1873,  he  was  made  first  Concertmeister  in  his 
place.  Rnntgen  was  a  tine  violinist  although  he 
never  adopted  the  career  of  a  virtuoso,  and  his 
careful  editing  of  Beethoven's  Quartets  proves 
him  to  have  l>cen  a  scholarly  musician.  He 
married  a  daughter  of  Moritz  Klengel,  himself 
Concertmeister  at  the  Gewandhaus.  He  died  in 
Leipzig,  Dec.  12,  1897. — A.  Ehrlich's  Celebrated 
Violinists ;  Bachmann,  Ls,  FioJon ;  Lahee's 
Famous  Violinists.  E.  H  -  A. 
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His  son,  Julius,  was  born  at  Leipzig,  May  9, 
1855,  ami  soon  displayed  a  great  gift  for  music. 
His  parents  were  his  first  teachers,  and  he  after- 
wards learned  from  Hauptmann,  Kichter,  I'laidy, 
and  Keinecke.  In  1872  he  went  to  Munich,  and 
remained  there  for  some  time  studying  counter- 
point  and  composition  under  Franz  Lachner. 
A  tour  with  Stockhausen  in  1873-74,  during 
which  he  played  chiefly  his  own  compositions, 
launched  him  favourably  before  the  world.  [He 
now  lives  in  Amsterdam,  where  he  was  teacher 
in  the  Conservatorium  for  some  years  before 
succeeding  Verhulst  as  director  of  the  Maat- 
achappij  tot  Bevorderingder  Tonkunstin  1886. 
Ho  was  also  conductor  of  the  Felix  Meritis 
society  for  the  last  two  years  of  its  existence. 
Since  1898  Routgen  has  devoted  himself  entirely 
to  teaching  and  composition.]  His  published 
works  amount  to  eighteen,  almost  all  of  a 
serious  character.  They  are,  for  the  PF. — a 
duet  for  four  hands,  in  four  movements  (op.  16) ; 
two  sonatas  (opp.  2,  10),  a  phantasie  (op.  8)  ;  a 
suite  (op.  7)  ;  a  ballade  (op.  5),  a  cyclus  of 
pieces  (op.  6),  and  a  theme  with  Variations 
(op.  17),  etc.  etc.;  a  sonata  for  PF.  and  violin 
(op.  l)and  for  PF.  and  violoncello  (op.  3);  a 
concerto  for  PF,  and  orchestra  (op.  18);  a 
serenade  for  seven  wind  instruments  (op.  I  t); 
'Toskanische  RUjKjtti,'  a  Liederspiel  (op.  9); 
nine  songs  (op.  15)  etc.  etc.  The  violoncello 
sonata  was  pluyed  at  the  Monday  Popular 
Concert  of  Feb.  14,  1881,  and  was  well  re- 
ceived, o. 

ROGEL,  Jose,  Spanish  conductor  and  com- 
poser, born  at  Orihuela,  Alicante,  Dec.  24, 1829  ; 
began  music  under  Cascalea  and  Gil,  organist 
and  conductor  of  the  cathedral,  and  made  great 
progress,  till  sent  to  Valencia  by  his  father  to 
study  law.  The  six  years  which  he  spent  there 
were,  however,  devoted  much  more  to  music  than 
to  law,  under  the  guidance  of  Pascual  Perez,  a 
musician  of  ability,  from  whom  ho  learned 
conqtosition  and  other  branches  of  practical 
music.  After  completing  his  legal  course  and 
taking  his  degree  at  Madrid,  Rogel  was  able  to 
indulge  his  taste,  plunged  into  music  without 
restraint,  and  lwcame,  or  at  any  rate  acted  as, 
conductor  and  composer  to  several  theatres. 
The  notice  of  him  in  Pougin's  supplement  to 
Fetis,  from  which  thin  notice  is  taken,  enumerates 
no  fewer  than  sixty-one  zarzuelas  or  dramatic 
pieces  of  his  composition,  fourteen  of  them  in 
three  acts,  eight  in  two  acta,  and  the  remainder 
in  one  act,  besides  a  dozen  not  yet  brought  out. 
The  titles  of  the  pieces  are  of  all  characters, 
ranging  from  1  Rcvista  de  un  muerto '  and  '  Un 
Viage  demil  demonios'  to '  El  General  Bumbum.' 
No  criticism  is  given  on  the  merits  of  the  music, 
but  it  must  at  least  be  popular.  O. 

ROGER,  Estikxne,  an  Amsterdam  music- 
publisher,  who  was  in  a  very  extensive  way  of 
business  from  1696  to  1722.  His  work  is  of 
the  highest  classof  musi.  -printingand  engraving, 


and  is  from  copper  plates.    It  is  said  that  ha 

was  one  of  the  first  to  introduce  the  practice 
of  punching  the  notes  on  tho  copper  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  engraving.  Walsh  and  Hare  are 
stated  to  have  taken  this  idea  from  him  and  to 
have  used  pewter,  a  cheajHT  and  a  more  ductile 
metal.  He  translated  the  TraiU  de  la  com- 
position of  de  Nivers  into  Flemish  (1697). 

Among  other  works  Roger  issued,  circa  1 720, 
a  fine  edition  of  Corelli's  four  sets  of  Sonatas, 
and  also  of  the  same  composer's  Concertos. 
Several  collections  of  miscellaneous  works  are 
mentioned  in  the  Qudlcn-Lcrikon. 

Roger  either  died  or  gave  up  business  about 
1725  (his  last  dated  publication  is  1722) 
leaving  as  his  successor  Michel  Charles  Le  C^ne, 
who  reissued  many  of  his  predecessor's  publi- 
cations. Y.  K. 

RO(iER,  Gustave  Hippolite,  eminent 
French  singer,  born  Dec.  17,  1815,  at  I^a 
Chai«dle-Saint-Dcnis,  Paris.  He  was  brought 
up  by  an  uncle,  and  educated  at  the  Lycee 
Charlemagne  for  the  legal  profession,  but  his 
studies  were  so  neglected  for  an  amateur  theatre 
of  which  he  was  the  leading  tenor  and  self- 
constituted  manager,  that  he  was  at  length 
allowed  to  follow  his  real  vocation.  He  entered 
tho  Conservatoire  in  1836,  and  after  studying 
for  a  year  under  Martin  carried  off  the  first 
prizes  both  for  singing  and  opera -comique. 
He  obtained  an  immediate  engagement,  and 
made  his  debut  at  the  Opera-Comique,  Feb.  16, 
1838,  as  Georges  in  4  L' Eclair.'  To  a  charming 
voice  and  distinguished  appearance  he  added 
great  intelligence  and  stage  tact,  qualities  which 
soon  made  him  the  favourite  tenor  of  the  Parisian 
world,  and  one  of  tho  best  comedians  of  the  day. 
Ambroise  Thomas  composed  for  him  •  Le  Pcr- 
ru.juicr  de  la  Regence '  and  4  Mina,'  Halevy  gave 
him  capital  parts  in  4  Les  Mousquetaires  de  la 
Reine  '  and  4  Le  Guitarrero,'  and  Auber  secured 
him  for  *  Le  Domino  Noir,'  4  La  Part  du  Diable,' 
4  La  Sirenc,'  and  4  Haydce.'  Meyerbeer  declared 
him  to  be  the  only  French  artist  capable  of 
creating  the  part  of  John  of  Ley  den.  In  conse- 
quence, after  ten  years  of  uninterrupted  success, 
Roger  left  the  Opera-Comique  for  the  Academie, 
where  on  April  16,  1849,  he  created  an  immense 
sensation  with  Mine.  Viardot,  in  4  Le  Prophete.' 
His  acting  was  quite  as  good  in  tragedy  as  it  had 
been  in  comedy,  but  his  voice  could  not  stand 
the  wear  and  tear  of  the  fatiguing  rrju-rtoirc  he 
had  now  to  undertake.  During  the  next  ten 
years,  however,  he  was  invaluable  at  the  Opera, 
creating  new  |>arts  in  the  4  Enfant  prodigue,' 
the  '  Juif  errant,'  and  many  more.  His  best 
creation  after  John  of  Leyden,  and  his  last  part 
at  the  Opera,  was  Helios  in  David's  1  Hercu- 
lanum'  (March  4,  1859).  In  the  following 
autumn  he  lost  his  right  arm  while  shooting, 
by  the  bursting  «>f  a  gun  ;  he  reappeared  with 
a  false  one,  but  with  all  his  skill  and  bravery 
he  could  not  conceal  his  misfortune,  and  found 
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himself  compiled  to  bid  farewell  to  the  Aca- 
demic aud  to  Paris. 

He  went  once  more  to  Germany,  which  he 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  visiting  since  1850, 
and  where  he  was  invariably  successful,  partly 
owing  to  his  unusual  command  of  the  language. 
After  this  he  sang  in  the  principal  provincial 
theatres  of  France,  aud  in  1861  reappeared  at 
the  Opera-Comi.pie  in  his  best  parts,  esjiecially 
that  of  Georges  Brown  in  '  La  Dame  Blanche,' 
but  it  was  evident  that  the  time  for  his  retire- 
ment had  arrived.  He  then  took  pupils  for 
singing,  and  in  1868  accepted  a  professorship 
at  the  Conservatoire,  which  he  held  till  his 
death,  Sept.  12,  1879. 

Roger  was  of  an  amiable  and  benevolent  dis- 
position. He  talked  well,  wrote  with  ease,  and 
was  the  author  of  the  French  translation  of 
Haydn's  '  Seasons,'  and  of  the  words  of  several 
romance*  aud  German  Lieder.  His  book,  Le 
Carnet  d'un  tenor  (Paris,  Ollendorff,  1880),  is  a 
portion  of  his  autobiography.  It  contains  an 
account  of  his  visits  to  England  in  1847  (June), 
and  1848  (June-Nov.),  when  he  sang  at  the 
Royal  Italian  Ojtera,  and  made  an  artistic  tour 
in  the  provinces  with  Mile.  Jenny  Lind,  and 
other  artists.  G.  c. 

ROGERS,  Benjamin,  Mus.D.,  son  of  Peter 
Rogers,  lay-clerk  of  St.  George's  Chapel,  Wind- 
sor, was  bom  at  Windsor  in  1614.  He  was 
a  chorister  of  St  George's  under  Dr.  Giles, 
and  afterwards  a  lay -clerk  there.  He  suc- 
ceeded Jewett  in  1639  as  organist  of  Christ 
Church,  Dublin,  where  he  continued  until  the 
rebellion  in  1641,  when  he  returned  to  Windsor 
aud  obtained  a  lay -clerk's  place  there  ;  but 
on  the  breaking  up  of  the  choir  in  1644  he 
taught  music  in  Windsor  and  its  neighbourhood, 
and  obtained  some  comi»ensation  for  the  loss  of 
his  appoiutment.  In  1653  he  composed  some 
airs  in  four  parts  for  violins  and  organ,  which 
were  presented  to  the  Archduke  Leopold,  after- 
wards Enijieror  of  Germany,  and  favourably 
received  by  him.  In  1658  he  was  admitted 
Mus.B.  at  Cambridge.  (See  Carlyle's  Oliver 
Cromtrell,  v.  243,  244  (People's  edition).)  In 
1660  he  composed  a  4  Hytnnus  Eucharisticus ' 
in  four  parts,  to  words  by  Dr.  Nathaniel  Ingelo, 
which  was  performed  at  Guildhall  when  Charles 
II.  dined  there  on  July  5.1  About  the  same 
time  he  became  organist  of  Eton  College.  On 
Oct  21,  1662,  he  was  reap]>ointed  a  lay-clerk 
at  St.  George's,  Windsor,  his  stipend  Mng 
augmented  by  half  the  customary  amount  ;  and 
he  also  received  out  of  the  organist's  salary  £1 
per  month  as  deputy  organist.  On  July  22, 
1664,  he  was  appointed  Informator  Choristarum 
and  organist  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford.  On 
July  8,  1669,  he  proceeded  Mus.D.  at  Oxford. 
In  Jan.  1685  he  was  removed  from  his  place  at 
Magdalen  College  on  account  of  irregularities 

'  Th-  hymn  wm  different  fr.,m  th»t.  rwnrtng  the  mint  UUe.  which 
Rosen  afterwwiU  Mt  for  Mafc-Ulen  Collrr*.  Oxfurtl. 


(see  West's  Oath.  Org. ,  p.  1 20),  the  College,  how- 
ever,  assuring  to  him  an  annuity  of  £30  for  life. 
He  survived  until  June  1698,  on  the  21st  of 
which  mouth  he  was  buried  at  St.  Peter-le- Bailey. 
His  widow,  whom  the  College  had  pensioned 
with  two-thirds  of  his  annuity,  survived  him 
only  seven  months,  and  was  laid  by  his  side 
Jan.  5,  1699. — Rogers  composed  much  church 
music ;  four  services  are  printed  in  the  collections 
of  Boyce,  Rimbault,  and  Sir  F.  Ouseley ;  another, 
an  Evening  Verse  Service  in  G,  is  at  Ely  in  MS. 
Some  anthems  were  printed  in  'Cantica  Sacra/ 
1674,  and  by  Boyce  and  Page  ;  and  many  others 
are  in  MS.  in  the  books  of  various  cathedrals 
and  college  chapels.  Four  glees  are  contained 
in  Playford's  'Musical  Companion,'  1673,  and 
many  instrumental  compositions  in  'Courtly 
Masipiing  Ay  res,'  1662.  [Some  MS.  organ 
compositions  are  in  the  library  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Music,  and  Mr.  J.  S.  Bumpus  possesses 
a  volume  in  the  handwriting  of  Dr.  Philip  Hayes, 
containing  the  whole  of  Rogers's  compositions 
for  the  church.]  His  •  Hymnus  Eucharisticus  * 
(the  first  stanza  of  which,  commencing  'TeDeum 
Patrem  colimus,'  is  daily  sung  in  Magdalen 
College  Hall  by  way  of  grace  after  dinner,  and 
is  printed  in  the  Appendix  to  Hawkins's  History) 
is  sung  annually  on  the  top  of  Magdalen  tower 
at  live  in  the  morning  of  May  1  in  lieu  of  a 
requiem  which,  before  the  Reformation,  was 
performed  in  the  same  place  for  the  soul  of 
Henry  Vll.  His  service  in  D  and  some  of  his 
anthems,  which  are  pleasing  and  melodious  in 
character,  are  still  sung  in  cathedrals.    W.  H.  H. 

ROGERS,  John,  a  famous  lutenist,  born  in 
London,  was  attached  to  the  household  of 
Charles  II.  in  1661-63.  He  lived  near  Alders- 
gate,  and  died  there  about  1663.        w.  H.  H. 

ROGERS,  Sir  John  Leman,  Bart.,  born  April 
18,  1780,  succeeded  his  father  in  the  baronetcy 
in  1 797.  He  became  a  member  of  the  Madrigal 
Society  in  1819,  and  in  1820  was  elected  its 
]>ermaueut  President  (being  the  first  so  ap- 
]>ointed),  and  held  the  office  until  1841,  when 
he  resigned  on  account  of  ill-health.  He  com- 
l>osed  a  cathedral  service,  chants,  anthems, 
madrigals,  glees,  and  other  vocal  music.  [See 
Hullah's  Part  Music,  Class  A,  and  Vocal 
Scores.]  He  was  an  ardent  admirer  of  the 
compositions  of  Tallis,  and  by  his  exertions  an 
annual  service  was  held  for  several  years  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  the  music  being  wholly 
that  of  Tallis.    He  died  Dec.  10,  1847.  w.  h.  h. 

ROGERS,  ROLAND,  Mus.D.,  born  at  West 
Bromwich.  Staffordshire,  Nov.  17,  1847,  where 
he  was  appointed  organist  of  St  Peter's  Church 
in  1858.  He  studied  under  Mr.  S.  Grosvenor, 
and  in  1862  obtained  by  competition  the  post 
of  organist  at  St.  John's,  Wolverhampton.  In 
1867  he  similarly  obtained  the  organistship 
of  Tettenhall  jmrish  church,  and  in  1871  was 
appointed  organist  and  choirmaster  of  Bangor 
Cathedral,  a  post  which  he  resigned  at  the  end 
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of  1 891 .  He  took  the  Oxford  degree  of  Mus.  B. 
in  1870,  and  that  of  Mus.D.  in  1875.  Dr. 
Rogers's  published  works  are '  Prayer  and  Praise,' 
a  cantata,  a  prize  cantata,  '  The  Garden ' 
(Llandudno,  1896),  Evening  Services  in  Bfc> 
and  D,  Anthenis,  Part-songs,  Organ  Solos,  and 
Songs  ;  a  Symphony  in  A,  a  Psalm  *  De  Pro- 
fundis,'  and  several  Anthems  and  Services  are 
still  in  MS.  w.  b.  s. 

ROGUES'  MARCH,  THE.  Originally  a  mili- 
tary quickstep,  which  from  some  cause  has 
become  appropriate  to  use  when  offenders  are 
drummed  out  of  the  army.  When,  from  theft, 
or  other  crime,  it  is  decided  to  expel  a  man 
from  the  regiment,  the  buttons  bearing  the 
regimental  number,  and  other  special  decora- 
tions, are  cut  from  his  coat,  and  he  is  then 
marched,  to  the  music  of  drums  and  fifes  play- 
ing 'The  Rogues'  March,'  to  the  barrack  gates, 
and  kicked  or  thrust  out  into  the  street.  The 
ceremony  still  continues  at  the  present  day. 
The  writer,  though  he  has  made  diligent  search, 
cannot  find  traces  of  the  tune  before  the  middle 
of  the  18th  century,  although  there  can  be  but 
little  doubt  that  the  air,  with  its  association, 
had  been  in  use  long  before  that  time.  About 
1790,  and  later,  a  certain  more  vocal  sotting 
of  the  air  was  used  for  many  popular  humorous 
songs.  'Robinson  Crusoe,'  'Abraham  New- 
land,'  and  the  better -known  'Tight  little 
Island,'  are  among  these.  The  latter  song,  as 
'The  Island,'  was  written  by  Thomas  DOxlin 
about  1798,  and  sung  by  a  singer  named  Davies 
at  Sadler's  Wells  in  that  year. 

The  original  4  Rogues'  March '  stands  thus — 


It  is  found  in  many  18th-century  collections  of 
fife  and  flute  music  ;  the  above  copy  is  from 
4  The  Compleat  Tutor  for  the  Fife,'  London, 
printed  for  and  sold  by  Thompson  k  Son,  8vo, 
arm  1759-60.  F.  K. 

ROHR  FLUTE  (Rohrflote).  See  Flute- 
work,  vol.  iL  pp.  68-9. 

ROI  DE  LAHORE,  LE.  Opera  in  five  acts, 
libretto  by  Louis  Gallet,  music  by  Jules  Mas- 
senet. Produced  at  the  Grand  Opera,  Paris, 
April  27,  1877,  and  at  Covent  Garden,  Royal 
Italian  Opera,  June  28,  1879. 

ROI  DES  VIOLONS — '  King  of  the  violins' 
— a  title  of  great  interest  as  illustrating  the 
struggle  between  Art  and  Authority.   On  Sept 


14,  1321,  the  mtnestriers  or  fiddlers  of  France 
formed  themselves  into  a  regular  corporation, 
with  a  code  of  laws  in  eleven  sections,  which 
was  presented  to  the  PrevOt  of  Paris,  and  by 
him  registered  at  the  Chatelet  The  Confra- 
ternity, founded  by  thirty-seven  jongleurs  and 
jonglcrcxses,  whose  names  have  been  preserved, 
prospered  so  far  as  in  1 330  to  purchase  a  site 
and  erect  on  it  a  hospital  for  poor  musicians. 
The  building  was  begun  in  1331,  finished  in 
1335,  and  dedicated  to  St  Julien  and  St 
Genest  The  superior  of  this  4  Confrerie  of  St. 
Julien  des  menetriers '  was  styled  4  king,'  and 
the  following  were  4  Rois  des  mene'triers '  in  the 
14th  century  : — Robert  Caveron,  1338  ;  Copin 
du  Brequin,  1349  ;  Jean  Caumez,  1387  ;  and 
Jehan  Portcvin,  1392. 

In  1407  the  musicians,  vocal  and  instru- 
mental, separated  themselves  from  the  mounte- 
banks and  tumblers  who  had  been  associated 
with  them  by  the  statutes  of  1321.  The  new 
constitution  received  the  sanction  of  Charles 
VI.,  April  24,  1407,  and  it  was  enacted  that 
no  musician  might  teach,  or  exercise  his  pro- 
fession, without  having  passed  an  examination, 
and  been  declared  suffimnt  by  the  4  Roi  des 
menestrels'  or  his  deputies.  These  statutes 
continued  in  force  down  to  the  middle  of  the 
17th  century.  History,  however,  tells  but 
little  about  the  new  corporation.  The  only 
'  rois '  whose  names  have  been  preserved  in  the 
charters  are — Jehan  Boissard,  called  Verdelet, 
1420  ;  Jehan  Facien,  the  elder,  and  Claude  de 
Bouchardon,  oboes  in  the  band  of  Henri  III., 
1575 ;  Claude  Nyoii,  1590 ;  Claude  Nyon, 
called  Lafont,  1600  ;  Francois  Rishomme, 
1615  ;  and  Louis  Constantin,  'roi'  from  1624 
to  1655.  Constantin,  who  died  in  Paris  1657, 
was  a  distinguished  artist,  violinist  to  Louis 
XIII.,  and  composer  of  pieces  for  strings  in  five 
and  six  parts,  several  of  which  are  preserved  in 
the  valuable  collection  already  named  under 
Phii.idor,  vol.  iii.  p.  703. 

In  1514  the  title  was  changed  to  'roi  des 
menestrels  du  royaume. 1  All  provincial  musicians 
were  compelled  to  acknowledge  the  authority  of 
the  corporation  in  Paris,  and  in  the  16th  century 
branches  were  established  in  the  principal  towns 
of  France  under  the  title  of  « Confrerie  de  St 
Julien  des  menetriers. '  In  Oct.  1658,  Louis  XIV. 
confirmed  Constantin's  successor,  Guillaume 
Dumanoir  I.,  in  the  post  of  4  Roi  des  violons, 
maitres  a  danser,  et  joueurs  d'instrumenta  tant 
haut  que  bas,'  ordaining  at  the  same  time  that 
the  4  Roi  des  violons '  should  have  the  sole 
privilege  of  conferring  the  mastership  of  the  art 
throughout  the  kingdom  ;  that  no  one  should 
be  admitted  thereto  without  serving  an  ap- 
prenticeship of  four  years,  and  paying  sixty 
livres  to  the  4  roi,'  and  ten  livres  to  the  masters 
of  the  Confrerie  ;  the  masters  themselves  paying 
an  annual  sum  of  thirty  sous  to  the  corporation, 
with  a  further  commission  to  the  4  roi '  for  each 
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pupil.  The  masters  alone  were  privileged  to  j 
play  in  taverns  and  other  public  places,  and  in 
case  this  rule  were  infringed,  the  '  roi '  could 
send  the  offender  to  prison  and  destroy  his 
instruments.  This  formidable  monopoly  ex- 
tended even  to  the  King's  band,  the  famous 
'twenty -four  violons,'  who  were  admitted  to 
office  by  the  '  roi '  alone  on  payment  of  his  fee. 
[See  Vinot-quatiik  Violons.] 

So  jealously  did  Guillaume  Dnmanoir  I. 
guard  his  rights,  that  in  1662  he  commenced  an 
action  against  thirteen  dancing-masters,  who, 
with  the  view  of  throwing  off  the  yoke  of  the 
corporation,  had  obtained  from  Louis  XIV. 
permission  to  found  an  'Academie  de  danse.' 
The  struggle  gave  rise  to  various  pamphlets,1 
and  Dumanoir  was  beaten  at  all  points.  He 
bequeathed  a  difficult  task  to  his  son  Michel 
Guillaume  Dumanoir  II.,  who  succeeded  him  as 
'  roi '  in  1 668,  and  endeavoured  to  enforce  his 
supremacy  on  tho  instrumentalists  of  the 
Academie  de  Musique,  but,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  was  overmatched  by  Lully.  After 
his  difficulties  with  the  director  of  the  Opt^ra, 
Dumanoir  II.,  like  his  father,  came  into  collision 
with  the  dancing- masters.  In  1691  a  royal 
proclamation  was  issued  by  which  the  elective 
committee  was  abolished,  and  its  place  filled  by 
hereditary  officials,  aided  by  four  others  ap- 
pointed by  purchase.  Against  this  deeree  the 
corporation  and  the  thirteen  members  of  the 
Academie  de  danse  protested,  but  tho  Treasury 
was  in  want  of  funds,  and  declined  to  refund 
the  purchase  money.  Finding  himself  unequal 
to  such  assaults  Dumanoir  resigned  in  1693,  and 
died  in  Paris  in  1697.  He  delegated  his  powers 
to  the  privileged  committee  of  1691,  and  thus 
threw  on  them  the  onus  of  supporting  the  claims 
of  the  Confrerie  over  the  clavecinists  and  organ- 
ists of  the  kingdom  ;  a  parliamentary  decree 
of  1695,  however,  set  free  the  composers  and 
professors  of  music  from  all  dependence  on  the 
corporation  of  the  minitriers.  This  struggle 
was  several  times  renewed.  When  Pierre 
Guignon  (bom  1702,  died  1775),  a  good 
violinist,  and  a  member  of  the  King's  chamber- 
music,  and  of  the  Chapel  Royal,  attempted  to 
reconstitute  the  Confrerie  on  a  better  footing, 
it  became  evident  that  the  musicians  as  a  body 
were  determined  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  the 
association.  Guignon  was  appointed  '  Roi  des 
violons'  by  letters  patent,  June  15,  1741,  was 
installed  in  1742,  and  in  1747  endeavoured  to 
enforce  certain  new  enactments,  but  a  parlia- 
mentary deeree  of  May  30,  1750,  put  an  end 
to  his  pretended  authority  over  clavecinists, 
organists,  and  other  serious  musicians.  The 
corporation  was  maintained,  but  its  head  was 

»  Of  th«M  the  principal  »r*>  gtabllfenvmt  de  FAeadSmit  royals 
de  dane*  [lie]  rn  la  rille  de  Pari*,  rnw  uu  diteourt  Aradimitfu* 
pour  proumr  </ue  la  danee,  dam  l  >  fJ us  nnlJe  parttr,  n'a  pa*  betoin 
df  itutmmrnti  d*  muti*/u*.  et  quelle  etl  en  tout  abtolnment 
pendant*  du  rtn/  .n  florin.  ]r>Ct.  4U>>.  »nd  I*  mnria-te  de  la  ■Hl|fa»| 
tide  la  danre,  untenant  la  rft-onee^e]  an  here  del  treia  prttendut 
oeadimlcienM  f>;H>ant,  o  .  Jrnx  art,  ,  r*ri..  |(W4.  I2HM«. 


obliged  to  bo  content  with  the  title  of  1  Roi  et 
maitre  des  m^netriers,  joueurs  d'instruments 
tant  haut  que  baa,  et  hautbois,  et  eommunaute 
des  maitres  a  danser.'  Roi  Guigtion  still  pre- 
served the  right  of  conferring  on  provincial 
musicians  the  title  of  •  lieutenants  generaux  et 
partieuliers '  to  the  'roi  des  violons,'  but  even 
this  was  abrogated  by  a  decree  of  the  Conseil 
d'Etat,  Feb.  13,  1773.  The  last  'roi  des 
violons '  at  once  resigned,  and  in  the  following 
month  his  office  was  abolished  by  an  edict  of 
the  King  dated  from  Versailles. 

This  hasty  sketch  of  a  difficult  subject  may 
be  supplemented  by  consulting  the  following 
works :  Abriyi  historic  ue  de  la  Minestrandie 
(Versailles,  1774,  12mo)  ;  Statuts  et  rdglements 
des  mattres  de  danse  et  joueurs  d 'instruments 
.  .  .  regudres  au  Parlement  le  22  Ao&t  1659 
(Paris,  1753)  ;  Recue.il  d'etiits,  arrits  du  Conseil 
du  roi,  lettres  patentcs,  ...  en  fareur  des 
musiciens  du  Royaume  (Ballard,  1774,  8vo)  ; 
and  Les  Instruments  &  archet,  by  A.  Vidal  (i. 
and  ii.  Paris,  1876,  1877,  4to),  which  last  con- 
tains nearly  all  the  necessary  information,   o.  c. 

ROI  D'YS,  LE.  Opera  in  three  acta,  text 
by  Edouard  Hlau,  music  by  Edouard  Lalo,  pro- 
duced at  the  Opera-Comique,  Paris,  May  7, 
1888,  and  at  Covent  Garden,  July  17,  1901. 

ROI  L'A  DIT,  LE.  Oj>era-eomique  in  three 
acts,  text  by  Edm.  Gondinct,  music  by  Leo 
Delibcs ;  produced  at  the  Opera-Comique,  Paris, 
May  24,  1873,  in  English  at  Prince  of  Wales's 
Theatre,  by  tho  Royal  College  of  Music,  Dec. 
13,  1894. 

ROI  MALGRE  LUI,  LE.  Opera-comique  in 
three  acta,  text  by  Emile  de  Najac  and  Paul 
Burani,  music  by  Emmanuel  Chabrier ;  pro- 
duced at  the  Opera-Comique,  Paris,  May  18, 
1887. 

ROITZSCH,  F.  AUGUST,  born  Dec  10, 1805, 
at  Gruna,  near  Oiirlitz,  won  a  high  reputation 
as  a  careful  editor  of  old  music,  and  more  es- 
pecially of  Bach's  instrumental  compositions, 
in  the  valuable  cheap  editions  of  the  firm  of 
Peters.    He  died  at  I^eipzig,  Feb.  4,  1889.  M. 

ROKITANSKY,  Hans  Fkeihkbk  von,  born 
March  8,  1835,  at  Vienna,  eldest  son  of  Carl 
Freiherr  von  Rokitansky  (1804-78),  an  eminent 
medical  professor.  He  studied  singing  chiefly 
at  Bologna  and  Milan,  and  first  appeared  in 
England  at  coneerts  in  1856.  .In  1862  he 
made  his  debut  at  IVaguc  in  4  La  Jnive,'  and 
fulfilled  a  very  successful  engagement  there  of 
two  years.  In  1863  he  sang  the  same  part 
at  Vienna,  in  1864  obtained  an  engagement 
there,  and  was  a  member  of  the  opera  company 
for  many  years,  retiring  in  1892.  His  voice 
was  a  basso -profondo  of  great  compass  and 
volume,  very  equal  in  all  its  range  ;  he  had  a 
commanding  presence,  and  was  an  excellent 
actor.  His  operas  include  '  La  Juive.'  '  Robert 
le  Diablo,' '  Les  Huguenots,'  *  Don  Juan,'  *  Zau- 
bcrfliite,'  'Guillaume   Tell,'   « Lo  Proph.'te,' 
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4  A  Ida,'  *  FaiiBt,'  'Vestale,'  'Medea,' and  Wagner's 
operas.  On  June  17,  1865,  he  reappeared  in 
London  at  Her  Majesty's  as  Marcel  with  very 
great  success,  and  then  sang  there  and  at  Drury 
Lane  for  four  consecutive  seasons,  and  was 
greatly  esteemed.  He  played  with  success  as 
Rocco,  Sarastro,  Leporello,  II  Commendatore, 
Oroveso,  Falstatr,  Osmiu  (June  30,  1866,  on 
production  in  Italian  of  Mozart's  1  Entfiih- 
rung '),  and  Padre  Guardiano  in  4  La  Forza  del 
Destino,'  June  22,  1*67.  He  returned  for  the 
.seasons  of  1876  and  1877  in  some  of  his  old 
parta,  and  played  for  the  first  time  the  King 
in  'Lohengrin,'  and  Giorgio  in  'I  Puritani.' 
He  retired  from  public  life  at  the  end  of  1894, 
and  is  now  a  professor  in  the  Vienna  Conser- 
ratorium.  a.  0. 

ROKITANSKY,  Victor.  A  younger  brother 
of  the  above,  and  a  fashionable  singing-master 
at  Vienna.  Born  July  9,  1836.  From  1871 
to  1880  he  filled  the  post  of  Professor  of  Singing 
at  the  Conservatorium  of  Vienna  ;  he  published 
Uebtr  Sanger  und  Singen  in  1894,  and  died  in 
Vienna,  July  17,  1896.  A.  c. 

ROLFE  A  CO.,  pianoforte  makers.  William 
Rolfe  was  at  112  Cheapside  in  1796  as  a  music- 
seller  and  publisher  of  minor  musical  works, 
also  as  maker  of  musical  instruments.  Before 
this  date  he  was  partner  in  a  small  music- 
{•ublishing  firm,  Culliford,  Rolfe,  A  Harrow,  at 
the  same  address,  about  1790.  With  Samuel 
Davis,  Rolfe  took  out  a  ]>atcnt  for  improve- 
ments  in  pianofortes  on  Jan.  31,  1797,  and  his 
pianofortes  had  some  degree  of  reputation.  His 
business  continued  until  1806,  when  the  firm 
was  William  Rolfe  A  Sons,  and  in  1813  they 
had  additional  premises  at  28  London  Wall. 
Rolfe  A  Sons  (or  Co.)  remained  in  Cheajmide 
for  many  years.  In  1850  the  number  had  been 
changed  to  61,  and  the  London  Wall  premises 
to  31  and  32.  They  removed  to  12  Great 
Marlborough  Street  (1869),  and  then  (1878) 
to  11  Orchard  Street.  During  the  eighties 
their  place  of  business  was  at  6  Lower  Seymour 
8treet,  but  after  1890  the  writer  can  find  no 
traces  of  them.  F.  K. 

ROLL,  in  drumming,  is  a  tremolo  efieet  on 
the  side-drum,  produced  by  a  certain  varied 
method  of  playing  according  to  the  kind  of  roll 
desired.  The  first  practice  of  this  is  called 
'daddy  mammy,'  which,  commencing  dolilier- 
ately,  with  a  long  stroke  for  each  syllable, 
gradually  increases  in  speed  until  the  beats  are 
merged  into  one  continuous  roll.  The  1  long 
roll '  is  an  alternate  beat  of  two  with  the  left 
stick,  followed  by  two  with  the  right.  The 
*  five  stroke  roll '  is  two  with  the  left,  two 
with  the  right,  one  with  the  left,  two  with  the 
right,  two  with  the  left,  and  one  with  the 
right ;  or  more  briefly — L  lrr.  L;  rrll.r. 
The  *  seven  stroke  roll '  is — L  lrkll.r.  The 
1  nine  stroke  roll '  is— l  lrrllrr.l  followed 
by  a  short  rest,  and  RRLI.RRLI,..  R.  Rolls 


on  the  timpani  are  made  by  the  simple  alterna- 
nation  of  strokes  with  the  two  sticks.  See 

Drum.  k.  k. 

ROLL-CALL.  See  Military  Sounds  and 
Signals. 

ROLLA,  Alessandro,  violinist  and  com- 
poser, born  at  Pavia,  April  22,  1757.  He  first 
studied  the  pianoforte,  but  soon  exchanged  it 
for  the  violin,  which  he  learned  under  Renzi 
and  Conti.  He  had  also  a  great  predilection 
for  the  viola,  and  wrote  and  performed  in 
public  concertos  for  that  instrument.  In 
1782-1802  he  was  leader  of  the  band  at  Parma, 
and  it  was  there  that  Paganini  was  for  some 
months  his  pupil.  [See  Paoanini.]  In  1802 
he  went  to  Milan  as  leader  and  conductor  of 
the  opera  at  La  Scala,  in  which  position  he 
gained  a  great  reputation.  He  became  in 
1805  a  professor  at  the  Conservatorio  of  Milan, 
and  died  in  that  town,  Sept.  15,  1841,  aged 
eighty -four.  His  compositions,  now  entirely 
forgotten,  had  considerable  bucccss  in  their 
time  ;  they  consist  of  a  large  number  of  violin 
duets,  some  serenades,  trios,  quartets,  and 
quintets  for  stringed  instruments,  and  con- 
certos for  tho  violin  and  for  the  viola,  as  well 
as  songs.  (See  the  Quellcn-Lexikon.)  His  son 
and  pupil,  Antonio,  violinist,  was  bora  at 
Parma,  April  18,  1798;  from  1823  till  1835 
was  leader  of  the  Italian  Opera  band  at  Dresden, 
and  died  there,  May  19, 1837.  He  published  con- 
certos and  other  solo  pieces  for  the  violin.    P.  1>. 

ROLLE.  A  German  musical  family.  The 
father,  Christian  Friedrich,  was  town  musi- 
cian of  Quedlinburg  and  of  Magdeburg  in  1721, 
and  died  there  in  1751.  Of  his  three  sons, 
Christian  Carl,  born  at  Qnedlinburg  in  1714, 
was  Cantor  of  the  Jerusalem  Church,  Berlin, 
about  1760,  but  was  apparently  of  no  account. 
He  had  sons,  of  whom  Friedrich  Hrin- 
RifH  left  a  biography  of  his  father ;  while 
Christian  Carl  (the  younger)  succeeded  him 
as  Cantor.  2.  A  second  son  is  mentioned,  but 
without  name.  8.  The  third,  Johann  Hein- 
rich,  was  born  at  Qnedlinburg,  Dec.  23,  1718, 
and  at  an  early  age  began  to  play  and  to  write. 
He  held  the  post  of  organist  at  St.  Peter's, 
Magdeburg,  in  1732  when  only  fourteen  years 
old  (Quellen-Lcxikon).  He  was  at  the  Leipzig 
University  in  1 736,  and  migrated  to  Berlin  in 
hopes  of  some  legal  post ;  but  this  failing  he 
adopted  music  as  his  career,  aud  about  1740 
entered  the  Court  chapel  of  Frederick  the  Great 
as  a  chamber  musician  (viola  player).  There 
he  remained  till  1746,  and  then  took  the 
organist's  place  at  the  Johanniskirche,  Magde- 
burg, as  town  musician,  worked  there  with 
uncommon  zeal  and  efficiency,  and  died  at  the 
age  of  sixty-seven,  Dec.  29, 17S5.  His  industry 
seems  almost  to  have  rivalled  that  of  Bach  him- 
self. He  left  several  complete  annual  series  of 
church  music  for  all  the  Sundays  and  Festivals  ; 
cantatas  for  Easter,  Whitsuntide,  and  Christmas, 
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of  which  many  are  in  the  Royal  Library  at 
Berlin  ;  five  Passions,  and  at  least  sixty  other 
large  church  compositions.  Besides  these  there 
exist  twenty-one  large  works  of  his,  of  a  nature 
between  oratorio  and  drama,  such  as  '  Saul,  or 
the  power  of  Music,'  'Samson,'  4  David  aud 
Jonathan,'  'The  Labours  of  Hercules,'  'Orestes 
and  Py lades,*  'Abraham  on  Moriah,'  'The 
Death  of  Abel,'  etc.  The  last  two  were  for 
many  years  performed  annually  at  Berlin,  and 
were  so  popular  that  the  editions  had  to  be 
renewed  repeatedly.  In  addition  to  these  he 
left  many  songs  and  iu  positions  for  organ, 
orchestra,  and  separate  instruments.  (See  the 
QuelUn- Lex  ikon  for  list)  All  have  now  as 
good  as  perished  ;  but  those  who  wish  to  know 
what  kind  of  music  they  were,  will  find  a 
specimen  in  Hullah's  4  Vocal  scores,'  'The  Lord 
is  King.'  It  has  a  good  deal  of  vigour,  but 
no  originality  or  character.  Others  are  given 
in  the  collections  of  Sander  and  Rochlitz,  and 
a  set  of  twenty  motets  for  four  voices  was  pub- 
lished at  Magdeburg  by  Rebling  (1 851  -66.)  o. 

ROLLI,  Paolo  Anton  to,  an  Italian  poet,  a 
Florentine,  who  was  employed  by  the  managers 
of  the  Italian  opera  to  supply  the  libretti  for 
several  of  the  operas  put  l>efore  the  English  public 
in  the  early  years  of  the  18th  century.  It  is 
said  that  he  was  originally  a  pastry-cook,  but 
coming  to  England  about  1718,  his  productions 
pleased  the  public,  and  he  l>ecaine  much  noticed. 
In  1727  he  issued  a  small  book  of  canzonets 
and  cantatas,  with  the  music,  dedicated  to  the 
Countess  of  Pembroke.  At  a  later  date  he  set 
up  as  teacher  of  the  Italian  language,  and  left 
England  for  Italy  in  1744.  Two  stanzas  of 
his  poem,  '  Se  tu  in*  ami,'  were  set  by  Pergolesi, 
and  three  by  J.  J.  Rousseau  ;  aud  his  whole 
book  of  canzonets  and  cantatas  was  adapted 
to  new  music  by  William  De  Fcsch  about 
1745-46,  and  published  with  a  fresh  dedication 
to  Lady  Frances  Erskine.  p.  K. 

ROMANCE  (Germ.  Rmtum).  A  term  of 
very  vague  signification,  answering  in  music  to 
the  same  terra  in  poetry,  where  the  character- 
istics are  rather  those  of  personal  sentiment  and 
expression  than  of  precise  form.  The  Romanze 
in  Mozart's  D  minor  PF.  Concerto  differs  (if  it 
differs)  from  the  slow  movements  of  his  other 
Concertos  in  the  extremely  tender  and  delicate 
character  of  its  expression  ;  in  its  form  there  is 
nothing  at  all  unusual :  and  the  same  may  be 
said  of  Beethoven's  two  Romances  for  the  violin 
and  orchestra  in  G  and  F  (opp.  40  and  50),  and 
of  Schumann's  '  Drei  Romanzen '  (op.  28). 
Schumann  has  also  affixed  the  title  to  three 
movements  for  oboe  and  PF.  (op.  94),  and  to  a 
well-known  piece  in  D  minor  (op.  32,  No.  3), 
just  as  he  has  used  the  similar  title,  '  in  Legen- 
denton. '  The  Romance  which  forms  the  second 
movement  of  his  symphony  in  D  minor,  is  a 
little  poem  full  of  sentimental  expression. 

In  vocal  music  the  term  is  obviously  derived 


from  the  character  or  title  of  the  words.  In 
English  jK)etry  we  have  few  'romances,'  though 
such  of  Mooro's  melodies  as  1  She  is  far  from  the 
land  where  her  young  hero  sleeps '  might  well 
bear  the  title.  But  in  France  they  abound,  and 
some  composers  (such  as  Puget  aud  Panseron) 
have  derived  nine -tenths  of  their  reputation 
from  them.  '  Par  taut  pour  la  Syrie'  may  be 
named  as  a  good  example,  well  known  on  this 
side  the  water.  Mendelssohn's  '  Songs  without 
Words'  are  called  iu  Frauce  'Romances  sans 
Paroles. '  o. 

ROMANI,  Felice,  a  famous  Italian  littera- 
teur, born  at  Genoa,  Jan.  31,  1788.  He  was 
educated  for  the  law,  but  soon  forsook  it  for 
more  cougenial  pursuits,  and  was  iu  early  life 
appointed  to  the  i>ost  of  poet  to  the  royal 
theatres,  with  a  salary  of  6000  lire.  The  fall 
of  the  French  government  in  Italy  drove  him 
to  his  own  resources.  He  began  with  a  comedy, 
*  L'  Amante  e  1'  Impostore,'  which  was  very  sue- 
cessful,  and  the  forerunner  of  many  dramatic 
pieces.  But  his  claim  to  notice  in  a  dictionary 
of  music  rests  on  his  opera-librettos,  in  which 
he  was  for  loug  the  favourite  of  the  Italian  com- 
}H>sers.  For  Simone  Mayr  he  wrote  '  Medea  ' 
(1812),  'La  Rosa  bianca  e  la  Rosa  rossa,'  and 
others  ;  for  Rossini,  '  Anreliano  in  Palmira,' 
and  'II  Turco  in  Italia'  ;  for  Bellini,  '  Bianca 
e  Faliero,'  '  La  Straniera,'  '  La  Sonnambula,' 
Ml  Pirata,'  'Norma,'  'I  Capulctti,' aud  '  Beatrice 
di  Tenda  '  ;  for  Donizetti,  '  Lucrezia,'  *  Anna 
Bolena,'  '  L'  Elisir  d'  amore,'  and  '  Parisina '  ; 
for  Mercadaute,  '  II  Coute  d*  Essex  '  ;  for  Ricci, 
'  Un  Avventura  di  Scaramuccia '  ;  and  many 
others,  in  all  fully  a  huudred.  As  editor  for 
many  years  of  the  Gazzetta  Piemontcse,  he  was 
a  voluminous  writer. 

In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  became  blind, 
and  was  pensioned  by  government,  and  spent 
his  last  years  in  his  family  circle  at  Moneglia, 
on  the  Riviera,  whero  he  died  full  of  years  and 
honours,  Jan.  28,  1865.  o. 

ROMANO,  oue  of  the  names  (derived  from 
his  birthplace)  of  a  certain  Alessandro,  who 
was  also  known  under  the  name  of  Alessandro 
DELL  a  Viola  from  his  favourite  instrument — 
a  composer  and  performer  on  the  viola,  was  born 
at  Rome  about  the  year  1530.  His  published 
works  include  a  set  of  madrigals,  Venice,  1554 
(Royal  College  of  Music,  etc.);  five-j>art  madrigals, 
fb.  1565  ;  two  liooks  of  Canzoni  Napolitane  for 
five  voices  (Venice,  1572  and  1575)  ;  a  set  of 
motets  in  five  parts  (Venice,  1579).  A  five- 
part  madrigal  by  him,  'Nonpurd'almisplendori,' 
is  published  iu  the  '  Libro  terzo  delle  Muse ' 
(Venice,  Gardano,  1561).  [See  the  Qucllen- 
Lexikon.  s.v.  Alessandro.]  p.  D. 

ROMANTIC  is  a  term  which,  with  its  anti- 
thesis Classical,  has  been  borrowed  by  music 
from  literature.  But  so  delicate  and  incorporeal 
are  the  qualities  of  composition  which  both 
words  describe  in  their  application  to  music,  and 
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ho  arbitrary  has  been  their  use  by  different 
writers,  that  neither  word  is  susceptible  of  very 
precise  definition.  The  best  guide,  however,  to 
the  meaning  of  '  romantic '  is  supplied  by  its 
etymology.  The  jiootic  tales  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  written  in  the  old  Romance  dialects,  were 
called  Romances.  In  them  mythological  fables 
and  Christian  legends,  stories  of  fairyland,  and 
adventures  of  Crusaders  and  other  heroes  of 
chivalry,  were  indiscriminately  blended,  and  the 
fantastic  ligures  thus  brought  together  moved 
in  a  dim  atmosphere  of  mystic  gloom  and  re- 
ligious ecstasy.  These  mediieval  productions 
had  long  been  neglected  and  forgotten  even  by 
scholars,  when,  about  the  close  of  the  18th 
century,  they  were  again  brought  into  notice 
by  a  group  of  poets,  of  whom  the  most  notable 
were  the  brothers  August  Wilhelm  and  Fried  rich 
von  Schlegel,  Ludwig  Tieck,  and  Friedrich 
Novalis.  They  set  themselves  to  rescue  the  old 
romances  from  oblivion,  and  to  revive  the  spirit 
of  raediaival  poetry  in  modern  literature  by  the 
example  of  their  own  works.  Hence  they  came 
to  be  called  the  Romantic  School,  and  were  thus 
distinguished  from  writers  whose  fidelity  to  rules 
and  models  of  classic  antiquity  gave  them  a  claim 
to  the  title  of  Classical. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  term  Romantic  was 
introduced  into  musical  literature  ;  and  it  was 
understood  to  characterise  both  the  subjects  of 
certain  musical  works  and  the  spirit  in  which 
they  were  treated.  Its  antithetical  significance 
to  the  term  Classical  still  clung  to  it ;  and 
regard  to  perfection  of  form  being  often  subordi- 
nated by  so-called  romantic  composers  to  the 
object  of  giving  free  play  to  the  imaginative  and 
emotional  parts  of  our  nature,  there  grew  up 
around  the  epithet  Romantic  the  notion  of  a 
tendency  to  depart  more  or  less  from  the  severity 
of  purely  classical  compositions.  But,  in  truth, 
no  clear  line  divides  the  romantic  from  the 
classical.  As  we  shall  endeavour  to  show,  the 
greatest  names  of  the  Classical  school  display 
the  quality  of  romanticism  in  the  spirit  or  ex- 
of  some  of  their  works,1  while,  on  the 
hand,  the  compositions  of  the  Romantic 
school  are  frequently  marked  by  scrupulous 
adherence  to  the  forms  of  traditional  excellence. 
Again,  as  the  associations  of  the  word  Classical 
convey  the  highest  meed  of  praise,  works  at 
first  pronounced  to  be  romantic  establish,  by 
general  recognition  of  their  merit,  a  claim  to  be 
considered  classical.  What  is  'romantic'  to-day 
may  thus  grow,  although  itself  unchanged,  to 
be  *  classical '  to-morrow.  The  reader  will  thus 
understand  why,  in  Reichardt's  opinion,  Bach, 
Handel,  and  Gluck  were  classical,  but  Haydn 
and  Mozart  romantic ;  why  later  critics,  in 

1  Premonition!  of  musical  romanticism  existed  In  fact  long 
before  the  word  earnc  intu  imt.  To  our  m-xirrn  mrs,  now  conscious 
of  tilts  special  quality,  traces  are  clearly  discernible.  As  example* 
we  may  tak*  J.  &.  Ba<:h'«  preludes  Nna.  14  and  18  In  the  second  book 
of  the  '  Wohltemperirtea  Clavier,'  <rr  the  Arioso  '  Am  Abend  da  es 
kit  hie  war  '  fronn  the  ~~ 
Glnck  s  and  Mozart  s 


presence  of  the  fuller  romanticism  of  Beethoven, 
placed  Haydn  and  Mozart  among  the  classical 
composers  ;  and  why  Beethoven  himself,  in  his 
turn,  was  declared  to  be  classical. 

The  propriety  of  applying  the  term  Romantic 
to  operas  whose  subjects  are  taken  from  romantic 
literature,  or  to  songs  where  music  is  set  to 
romantic  words,  will  not  be  questioned.  And 
from  such  works  it  is  easy  to  select  passages 
which  present  romantic  pictures  to  the  mind,  as, 
for  instance,  the  Trumpet  passage  on  the  long 
Br>  in  the  bass  in  the  great  Leonore  overture, 
the  three  horn  notes  in  the  overture  to  '  Oberon,' 
or  the  three  drum  notes  in  the  overture  to  1  Der 
Freischittz.'  But  in  pure  instrumental  music 
the  marks  of  romanticism  aro  so  fine,  and  the 
recognition  of  them  depends  so  much  on  sym- 
pathy and  mental  predisposition,  that  the 
question  whether  this  or  that  work  is  romantic 
may  be  a  subject  of  interminable  dispute  among 
critics.  Sometimes  the  only  mark  of  romanti- 
cism would  seem  to  be  a  subtle  effect  of  in- 
strumentation, or  a  sudden  change  of  key, 
as  in  the  following  passage  from  the  Leonore 
Overture : — 


n 


• »  J  etc 


JJtutti 


Another  example  from  Beethoven  is  supplied 
by  the  opening  bars  of  the  PF.  Concerto  in  G 
major,  where  after  the  solo  has  ended  on  the 
dominant  the  orchestra  enters pp  with  the  chord 
of  B  major.  The  whole  of  the  slow  movement 
of  this  Concerto  is  thoroughly  romantic,  but 
perhaps  that  quality  is  most  powerfully  felt  in 
the  following  passage  : — 

TuttL  Bo,°- 
I  yp^f- 


Yet  so  subtle  is  the  spell  of  its  presence  here 
that  it  would  be  difficult  to  define  where  its 
intense  romanticism  lies,  unless  it  be  in  the 
abrupt  change  both  in  key  (A  minor  to  F  major), 
and  in  the  character  of  the  phrase,  almost 
forcing  a  scene,  or  recollection,  or  image,  upon 
the  hearer.2  Indeed,  romantic  music  possesses 
in  the  highest  degree  the  power  of  evoking  in 
the  mind  some  vivid  thought  or  conception — 
as  for  instance,  in  a  passage  from  the  Adagio  of 
the  Ninth  Symphony,  where  a  sudden  transition 
into  Dt>  seems  to  say,  •  Vanitas  vanitatum,  omnia 
vanitas'  ;  and  again  in  the  '  Eroica,'  where  at 
the  end  of  the  Trio,  the  long  holding  notes  and 
peculiar  harmony  in  the  horns  seem  to  suggest 
the  idea  of  Eternity  : — 


■  Pater's  definition  may  well  he  applied  to 
eesence  of  romanticism  U  the  Wending  of  . 
beautiful." 
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That  there  are  times  when  music  has  a  fuller 
and  wider  range  of  meaning  than  language,  aud 
defies  expression  in  words,  might  he  illustrated 
hy  many  passages  in  Beethoven's  B  flat  trio  or 
the  last  five  sonatas.  But  with  regard  to  the 
choice  of  examples  we  must  remind  the  reader 
that,  where  the  standpoint  of  criticism  is  almost 
wholly  subjective,  great  diversities  of  judgment 
are  inevitable. 

It  was  not  until  after  tho  appearance  of  the 
works  of  Carl  Maria  von  Weber,  who  lived  in 
close  relation  with  the  romantic  school  of  litera- 
ture, and  who  drew  his  inspirations  from  their 
writings,  that  critics  began  to  8j>eak  of  a 
•romantic  school  of  music'  Beethoven  had 
by  this  time  been  accepted  as  classical,  but  in 
addition  to  Weber  himself,  Schubert  and  after- 
wards Mendelssohn,  Schumann,  and  Chopin  were 
all  held  to  be  representatives  of  the  romantic 
school.  Widely  as  the  coni|>osers  of  this  new 
school  differed  in  other  respects,  they  were  alike 
in  their  susceptibility  to  the  tone  of  thought  and 
feeling  which  so  deeply  coloured  the  romantic 
literature  of  their  time.  None  of  them  were 
strangers  to  that  weariness  of  the  actual  world 
around  them,  and  those  yearnings  to  escaj>e 
from  it,  which  pursued  so  many  of  the  finest 
minds  of  the  generations  to  which  they  belonged. 
To  men  thus  predisj>osed,  it  was  a  relief  and 
delight  to  live  in  an  ideal  world  as  remote  as 
possible  from  the  real  one.  Some  took  refuge 
in  mediieval  legends,  where  no  border  divided 
the  natural  from  the  supernatural,  and  where 
nothing  could  be  incongruous  or  improbable  ; 
some  in  the  charms  aud  solitudes  of  nature  ; 
and  others  in  the  contemplation  of  peace  and 
beatitude  beyond  the  grave.  But  in  all  there 
was  the  same  impatience  of  the  material  and 
mundane  conditions  of  their  existence,  the  same 
longing  to  dwell  in  the  midst  of  scenes  and 
images  which  mortals  could  but  dimly  see 
through  the  glass  of  religious  or  poetic  imagina- 
tion. As  might  have  been  expected  of  works 
produced  under  such  influences,  indistinctness 
of  outline  wasacommon  attribute  of  compositions 
of  tho  romantic  school.  The  hard,  clear  lines 
of  reality  were  seldom  met  with  in  them,  and 
the  cold  analysis  of  pure  reason  was  perpetually 
eluded.  It  was  equally  natural  that  the  creations 
of  minds  withdrawn  from  contact  with  the 
actual  world  and  wrapt  in  their  own  fancies, 
should  vividly  reflect  the  moods  and  phases  of 
feeling  out  of  which  they  sprang — that  they 
should  be,  in  short,  intensely  subjective.  Nor 
was  it  surprising  that  when  imjvatienec  of 
reality,  indistinctness  of  outline,  and  excessive 


subjectivity  co-existed,  the  pleasures  of  imagina- 
tion sometimes  took  a  morbid  hue.  Such 
conditions  of  origin  as  we  have  been  describing 
could  not  fail  to  a  fleet  the  forma  of  composition. 
It  was  uot  that  the  romanticists  deliberately 
rejected  or  even  undervalued  classic  models, 
but  that,  Ixmie  onward  by  the  impulse  to  give 
free  expression  to  their  own  individuality,  they 
did  not  suffer  themselves  to  be  bouud  by  forms, 
however  excellent,  which  they  felt  to  be  inade- 
quate for  their  purpose.  Had  the  leaders  of 
the  romantic  school  been  men  of  less  genius, 
this  tendency  might  have  degenerated  into 
disregard  of  form  ;  but  happily  in  them  liberty 
did  not  beget  license,  and  the  art  of  music  was 
enriched  by  the  addition  of  new  forms.  'The 
extremes,*  say.-  Coethe,  shaking  of  the  romantic 
school  of  literature,  '  will  disapjiear,  and  at 
length  the  great  advantage  will  remain  that  a 
wider  and  more  varied  subject-matter,  together 
with  a  freer  form,  will  be  attained.'  fioethe's 
anticipations  were  equally  applicable  to  music. 

Among  masters  of  the  romantic  school, 
Weber  stands  second  to  none.  In  youth  lie 
surrendered  himself  to  the  fascination  of  literary 
romanticism,  and  this  early  bias  of  his  mind 
was  confirmed  in  later  years  by  constant  inter- 
course at  Dresden  with  Holtei,  Tieck,  E.  T.  A. 
Hoffmann,  and  other  men  of  the  same  cast  of 
thought.  The  subjects  of  Weber's  oj»eras  were 
selected  exclusively  from  romantic  literature, 
and  the  'Romantic  Oj>era,'of  which  Germany  has 
so  much  reason  to  be  proud,  owed  to  him  its 
origin  and  highest  development,  although  the 
names  of  Spohr,1  Marschner,  Lindpaintner, 
Kreutzer,  Lortzing,  and  others  are  justly  asso- 
ciated with  it  The  romantic  effects  which 
Weber  could  produce  in  his  instrumentation  are 
indisputable,  and  never,  even  in  the  least  of  his 
pianoforte  works,  did  he  cease  to  be  romantic. 

Though  Weber  holds  the  first  place  in  the 
opera  of  the  romantic  school,  he  was  surpassed 
in  other  branches  of  composition  by  his  contem- 
porary, Franz  Schubert  Pure  and  classic  as 
is  the  form  of  Schubert's  symphonies  and 
sonatas,  the  very  essence  of  romanticism  is  dis- 
closed in  them.  His  unrivalled  wealth  of 
melody  was  the  gift  of  romanticism.  It  gave 
him  also  a  certain  indefiniteness  and,  as  it  were, 
indivisibility  of  ideas,  which  some  critics  have 
judged  to  be  a  failing,  but  which  were  in  fact 
the  secret  of  this  strength,  because  they  enabled 
him  to  repeat  and  develop,  to  change  and  then 
again  resume  his  beautiful  themes  and  figures 
in  long  and  rich  progression,  without  pause 
and  without  satiety.  None  have  known,  as  he 
knew,  how  to  elicit  almost  human  sounds  from  a 
single  instrument— as  for  instance,  in  the  well- 
known  passage  for  the  horn  in  the  second 
movement  of  the  C  major  Symphony,  of  which 
Schumann  said  that  '  it  seems  to  have  come 

1  Thrw  point*,  and  Hpnhr't  elulm  t<>  priority  of  InrrnUon  of  tb* 
KoniJMitlc  open,  arc  illtruaaetl  In  Ore**,  vol.  111.  p.  406.  rtc. 
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to  us  from  another  world.'  Many  glorious 
[•assages  might  be  pointed  QUI  m  thil  Symphony, 
the  romanticism  of  which  it  would  be  difficult 
to  surpass  ;  for  instance,  the  second  subject  in 
the  first  movement,  the  beginning  of  the  work- 
ing out  in  the  Finale,  etc  etc.  In  Song  Schu- 
bert stands  alone.  Even  from  boyhood  he  had 
steeped  his  soul  in  romantic  poetry  ;  ai._»  so 
expressive  is  the  music  of  his  songs  that  they 
require  no  words  to  reveal  their  deeply  romantic 
character.  Few  were  the  thoughts  or  feelings 
which  Schubert's  genius  was  unable  to  express 
iu  music.  1  He  was '  (to  quote  Schumann  again) 
'  the  deadly  enemy  of  all  Philistinism,  and  after 
Beethoven  the  greatest  master  who  made  music 
his  vocation  in  the  noblest  sense  of  the  word.' 

Schumann's  own  enmity  to  Philistinism  was 
not  less  deadly  than  that  of  Schubert,  and  roman- 
ticism was  its  root  in  both  men.    So  strongly 
did  Schumann  resent  the  popularity  of  Herz, 
Hun  ten,  and  other  Philistines,  whose  works 
were  in  vogue  about  the  year  1880,  that  he 
founded  the  Davidsbund  to  expose  the  hollow- 
ness  of  their  pretensions.    And  equally  dissatis- 
fied with  the  shallow  and  contracted  views  of 
the  musical  critics  of  that  day,  he  started  his 
Neuc  Ztitachrift  fur  Musik  to  vindicate  the 
claims  of  music  to  freedom  from  every  limitation, 
except  the  laws  of  reason  and  of  beauty.  Even 
in  childhood  Schumann  was  an  eager  reader  of 
romantic  literature,  and  the  writings  of  Hoffmann 
and  Jean  Paul  never  lost  their  charm  for  him. 
He  told  a  correspondent  that  if  she  would  rightly 
understand  his  '  Papillons,'  op.  2,  she  must  read 
the  last  chapter  of  Jean  Paul's  Flegcljahre  ;  and 
from  Hoffmann  he  borrowed  the  title  of  1  Kreis- 
leriana.'    It  was  not,  however,  the  imaginary 
suff.  rings  of  Dr.  Kreissler,  but  the  real  deep 
melancholy  of  Schumann's  own  soul,  which  ex- 
pressed itself  in  these  noble  fantasias.  Though 
perfect  in  form,  they  are  thoroughly  romantic  in 
thought  and  spirit.    Not  less  romantic  were  the 
names  he  gave  to  his  pianoforte  pieces.  These 
names,  he  said,  were  scarcely  necessary — '  for  is 
not  music  self-sufficing  ?  does  it  not  speak  for 
itself?' — but  he  admitted  that  they  were  faithful 
indexes  to  the  character  of  the  pieces.  The 
clearest  tokens  of  the  same  source  of  inspiration 
may  be  found  in  his  Fantasie,  op.  17,  which  bears 
as  its  motto  a  verse  from  Schlegcl.    In  the  last 
part  a  deeply  moving  effect  is  produced  by  the 
abrupt  change  of  key  in  the  arpeggios  from  the 
chords  of  C  to  A  and  then  to  F.    But  changes 
of  key  were  not  his  only  resource  for  the  produc- 
tion of  romantic  effects.    Excepting  Beethoven, 
none  have  illustrated  the  power  of  rhythm  so 
well  as  Schumann.    He  often  imparts  a  strange 
and  entirely  novel  significance  to  commonplace 
or  familiar  phrases  by  syncopated  notes,  by  put- 
ting the  emphasis  on  the  weak  part  of  the  bar, 
or  by  accents  so  marked  as  to  give  the  impres- 
sion of  a  simultaneous  combination  of  triple  and 
common  time.     These  strong  and  eccentric 


rhythms  appear  in  allhisworks ;  and  the  frequent 
directions  Marcuto  ansai  or  Molto  marcato  show 
what  stress  he  laid  upon  emphasis.  The  influence 
of  Jean  Paul  may  be  traced  also  in  Schumann's 
sometimes  grave  and  sometimes  playful  humour. 
Many  of  his  pianoforte  pieces  are  marked  mil 
Humor  or  mil  viclcm  I/unior.  And  in  this 
respect  he  is  inferior  only  to  Beethoven,  of  whoso 
'  romantic  humour '  he  so  often  speaks  in  his 
GesamvulU  Schriften.  The  romantic  bias  of 
Schumann's  mind  was  not  less  evident  in  his 
treatment  of  Oriental  subjects.  The  colouring 
of  his  '  Paradise  and  the  Peri,'  and  of  his  '  Bilder 
aus  Oaten,'  is  vividly  local.  And  of  his  songs 
we  may  cite  the '  Waldcsgesprach  '(op.  39,  No.  3) 
as  an  example  of  the  purest  essence  of  romance. 
Full  as  the  poem  is  in  itself  of  romantic  feeling 
and  expression,  the  music  interprets  the  words, 
rather  than  the  words  the  music. 

The  romantic  spirit  found  a  less  congenial 
abode  in  the  happy,  equable  disposition,  and 
carefully  disciplined  imagination  of  Mendels- 
sohn ;  but  his  genius  was  too  sensitive  and 
delicate  to  remain  unaffected  by  the  main 
currents  of  his  age.1  Take,  for  example,  the 
first  four  chords  in  theoverture  to' A  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream.'  And  could  it  indeed  bo 
possible  to  illustrate  Shakespeare's  romantic 
play  in  music  with  fuller  success  than  Mendels- 
sohn has  done  ?  The  overtures  '  The  Hebrides,' 
'Melusiue,'  and  'Calm  Sea  and  Prosperous 
Vojage,'  are  likewise  full  of  the  brightest 
qualities  of  romanticism. 

Not  unlike  Mendelssohn  was  'William  Stern- 
dale  Bennett ;  and  the  points  of  resemblance 
between  them  were  strict  regard  to  form,  clear- 
ness of  poetic  thought,  and  cultivated  refine- 
ment of  taste.  Romantic,  too,  Bennett  certainly 
was  ;  as  may  at  once  be  seen  in  his  overtures, 
'The  Naiads 'and  'The  Wood  Nymphs.'  So 
tranquil,  clear  and  perfect  in  detail  are  most  of 
Bennett's  compositions,  so  delicate  was  the 
touch  which  fashioned  thcrn,  that  they  have 
been  likened  to  the  landscapes  of  Claude  Lor- 
raine. Yet  there  were  rare  moments  when 
Bennett's  habitual  reserve  relaxed,  and  to  the 
inspiration  of  such  moments  we  may  ascribe  the 
romantic  passages  which  occur  in  his  beautiful 
'Paradise  and  the  Peri'  and  'Parisina'  over- 
tures. 

Notice  of  the  modern  German  comjKJsers  on 
whom  the  stamp  of  Schumann  is  so  unmistak- 
able, would  lead  us  too  far,  but  the  names  of 
Robert  Franz  and  Adolf  Jensen  cannot  be 
omitted.  Some  of  the  tenderest  and  most 
delicate  attributes  of  romanticism  are  to  be 
found  in  their  songs,  as  for  instance  iu  the 
'  Dolorosa '  cycle  of  the  latter  comj>oser.  Peter 
Cornelius's  spirit  moves  in  aditferentatmosphere ; 
a  poet  himself,  he  casts  a  peculiar  and  magic 

)  In  dcK-rlhlng  to  Retrhardt'n  daughter  the  aucona  of  h<>r  father's 
'  WlMpimnnnf  at  the  Rhine  Feetlval.  Meridel»»ohn  iiddn,  1  At  the 
word*  t  ml  *-Mtrh  tn  dirtrr  Snettt  the  tnualc  become*  to  roniMittc 
and  poetical  that  every  time  I  hear  IU  1  alu  more  touched  atul 
charmed.' 
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spell  of  romance  over  his  music.  Wagner  we 
pass  by,  because  he  cannot  be  counted  among 
the  followers  of  the  romantic  school,  and, 
within  the  limits  of  this  article,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  show  the  points  wherein  ho 
differs  from  all  former  romanticists.  We  may, 
however,  designate  one  of  the  greatest  of  modern 
composers  as  one  of  the  greatest  romanticists ;  and 
it  is  no  disparagement  to  the  individuality  of 
Johannes  Brahms  to  say  that  he  is  in  many 
respects  the  disciple  of  Schubert  and  Schumann. 
The  romanticism  of  such  productions  as  the 
beautiful  romances  from  Tieck's  '  Magelone ' 
(op.  33)  or  the  cantata  '  Rinaldo '  (op.  60)  is  of 
course  visible  at  a  glance,  and  there  are  many 
other  songs  in  which  the  presence  of  romantic 
sensibility  is  felt  throughout.  For  instance  in 
one  of  his  most  exquisite  songs  '  Immer  leiser 
wird  mein  Schlummer,'  the  phrase  '  Eh*  die 
Drossel  singt  im  Wald '  reaches  a  point  of 
romantic  emotion  difficult  to  describe.  In 
Brahms'a  greater  works  the  romauticism  seems 
sometimes  veiled,  but  there  arc  passages  in  his 
chamber -music  and  symphonies  where  this 
quality  in  its  deepest  sense  resides.  As  examples, 
the  romanticism  of  which  could  hardly  be 
surpassed,  we  may  cite  the  slow  movement  of 
the  A  major  pianoforte  quartet  and  the  opening 
of  the  last  movement  of  the  G  minor  symphony  ; 
or  the  last  part  of  the  first  movement  of  the 
D  major  symphony  (seventy -three  bars  before 
the  end,  where  the  horns  enter  and  the  strings 
are  kept  in  the  low  register)  ;  or  the  andante 
of  the  third  symphony  in  F,  where  the  different 
instruments  softly  call  to  each  other,  as  if  from 
another  world  after  the  passionate  working-up 
twenty-seven  bars  before  the  close. 

Chopin  holds  a  solitary  position  in  romantic 
art.  No  school  can  claim  him  wholly  for  its 
own,  and  the  best  j>oetic  gifts  of  the  French, 
German,  and  Sclavonic  nationalities  were  united 
in  him.  'Chopin,'  says  Liszt,  'refused  to  be 
bound  by  deference  to  rules  which  fettered  the 
play  of  his  imagination,  simply  because  they 
had  been  accepted  as  classical.'  But  the  classic 
training  and  solid  studies  of  his  youth,  combined 
with  his  exquisite  taste  and  innate  refinement, 
preserved  him  from  abuse  of  the  liberty  which 
he  was  determined  to  enjoy.  The  mental 
atmosphere  of  his  life  in  Paris  may  be  felt  in 
his  works.  In  hatred  of  whatever  was  common- 
place and  ordinary,  he  was  one  with  the  French 
romantic  school  ;  but  unlike  them  he  would 
not  allow  originality  alone  to  stand  in  his  com- 
positions.  Beauty  there  must  always  be  to 
satisfy  him  ;  and  he  would  have  recoiled  from 
the  crudities  and  extravagances  which  disfigure 
some  works  of  the  French  romantic  period.  So 
uniformly  romantic  was  Chopin  in  every  stage  of 
his  career,  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  illustrate 
this  quality  of  his  music  by  extracts.  Among 
the  Sclavonic  and  Scandinavian  races  the  romantic 
element  is  especially  marked  ;  a  study  of  the 


poetic  creations  of  Tchaikovsky  and  Grieg  mil 
illustrate  this. 

The  French  romantic  school  of  literature  was 
of  later  date  than  the  German,  and  was  con- 
siderably affected  by  it.  The  general  features 
of  the  two  schools  were  very  similar,  but  the 
French  authors  wrote  even  more  than  the 
German  in  the  medieval  and  mystic  vein,  and 
wore  more  prone  to  unhealthy  exaggeration. 
In  France,  moreover,  the  antagonism  between 
the  romantic  and  classical  schools  was  carried  to 
a  pitch  that  had  no  juirallel  in  Germany.  The 
completeness  and  universality  of  the  empire 
which  classic  example  and  tradition  had  gained 
over  the  educated  public  of  France  intensified 
the  revolt  against  them,  when  at  last  it  arrived. 
The  revolt  was  as  widespread  as  it  was  uncom- 
promising :  there  was  not  a  field  of  artor  literature 
in  which  the  rebel  flag  of  the  new  school  was 
not  unfurled,  and  a  revolutionary  temper,  in- 
flamed perhaps  by  the  political  storms  of  that 
time,  was  manifest  in  all  that  they  did.  In 
the  false  simplicity  aud  sickly  sentimentality, 
in  the  stilted  diction  and  threadbare  forms  of 
expression  affected  by  the  reigning  school,  the 
insurgent  authors  had  indeed  much  to  provoke 
them.  But  in  the  vehemence  of  their  reaction 
against  such  faults  they  were  apt  to  fall  into 
an  opposite  extreme  ;  and  thus,  finish  of  form, 
clearness  of  outline,  and  coherent  sequence  of 
thought  are  too  often  absent  from  their  works. 

With  respect  to  music,  Berlioz  is  the  typical 
name  of  the  renaissance  of  1830  ;  but  Liszt,  on 
whom  the  French  school  exercised  so  strong  an 
influence,  may  bo  associated  with  him.  So  far 
were  these  composers  and  their  countless  fol- 
lowers borne  by  the  revolutionary  impulse,  that 
they  did  not  shrink  at  times  from  atotal  rejection 
of*  the  old  traditional  forms  in  their  instrumental 
music  ;  but  it  cannot  be  said  that  very  valuable 
results  were  obtained  by  their  hardihood.  They 
chose  indeed  romantic  subjects  for  musical  repre- 
sentation, as  Weber  and  Schumann  had  done, 
but  there  the  resemblance  ceased.  They  aimed 
not,  as  the  earlier  masters  did,  to  reproduce  the 
feelings  stirred  in  them  by  external  objects,  but 
rather  to  present  the  objects  themselves  to  the 
minds  of  an  audience. 

To  this  kind  of  music,  the  term  programme- 
music  has  been  applied,  and  we  may  here  perhaj « 
fitly  show  wherein  it  differs  from  romantic  music, 
with  which  there  is  a  tendency  in  the  present 
day  to  confound  it.  In  reality  a  distinct  line 
divides  the  two.  Romantic  music  implies  an 
emotional  and  imaginative  atmosphere,  com- 
bined with  an  idealistic,  as  distinct  from  an 
imitative  presentment  of  whatever  theme  may  be 
associated  with  the  music.  Programme-music 
avowedly  endeavours  to  depict  and  imitate  the 
actual  scenes  and  sound*  so  literally  that  no 
doubt  is  left  in  the  mind  of  the  hearer  as  to 
what  the  cotnjmser  desired  to  represent  or  re- 
produce.   Neither  emotional  nor  imaginative 
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qualities  are  essential  to  it.  Romantic  music 
does  not  necessarily  desire  to  call  up  a  given 
picture,  but  to  induce  a  mental  attitude.  Un- 
consciously the  romantic  composer  may  have 
written  passages  which  evoke  as  clearly,  but  not 
in  so  limited  a  degree,  some  mental  image  in  the 
mind  of  the  hearer.  The  composer  has  stimu- 
lated the  imagination  of  his  hearer,  and  left  it 
free  to  conjure  up  what  it  wills.  Herein  lies 
the  difference  between  the  two  schools.  Indi- 
vidualism or  subjectivity,  the  characteristic  mark 
of  the  romantic  movement  in  philosophy  and 
literature,  asserts  itself  as  distinctively  in  music. 
Programme  or  pictorial  music  stands  on  a  lower 
plane.  It  is  purely  imitative  work  on  the  com- 
poser's part ;  it  gives  no  scope  for,  and  makes 
no  demands  upon  the  imagination  of  the  hearer. 
An  undoubted  loss  of  romantic  effect  was  the 
consequence  of  this  method.  It  produced  in 
tho  younger  French  romanticists  an  excessive 
realism,  which  too  readily  sacrificed  artistic 
beauty  to  originality  and  vivid  representation. 
Nor  can  we  deny  the  frequent  obscurity  and  in- 
coherence of  their  compositions,  though  we  are 
unable  to  acquiesce  in  the  imputation  so  often 
fastened  upon  them  that  their  romanticism  was 
merely  the  veil  of  ignorance,  and  that  they 
violated  rules  because  they  knew  no  better.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  even  those  among  them  who 
pushed  extravagances  to  tho  farthest  point  were 
thorough  masters  of  the  strictest  rules  and 
severest  forms  of  musical  composition. 

To  sum  up,  in  conclusion,  our  obligations  to 
the  masters  of  the  romantic  school,  we  must 
acknowledge  that  they  saved  music  from  tho 
danger  with  which  it  was  at  one  time  threatened, 
of  being  treated  as  an  exact  but  dry  and  cold 
science  ;  that  they  gave  it  a  freer  and  more 
elastic  form  ;  that  theydeveloped  the  capabilities 
aud  technique  of  various  instruments ;  that 
being  themselves  always  filled  with  a  deep 
reverence  for  their  art  they  have  added,  by  their 
own  genius  and  labour,  many  a  noble  master- 
piece to  the  treasures  of  music.1       a.  h.  w. 

ROMBERG.  One  of  those  musical  families 
of  whom,  from  the  Bachs  downwards,  so  many 
are  encountered  in  Germany.  The  founders 
were  Anton  and  Hbinrich,  a  pair  of  insepar- 
able brothers,  who  dressed  alike,  and  lived 
together  in  Bonn.  They  were  still  alive  in 
1792.  Another  Anton,  a  bassoon-player, 
born  in  Westphalia,  March  6,  1742,  lived  at 
Diuklage  (Duchy  of  Oldenburg),  gave  concerts 

1  For  thr  foregoing  article  the  following  work*  hare  heen  con- 
■oiled  :— Schumann.  OaammMtr  Sekriftm;  Liut,  Chopin;  Hne- 
tln«ky,  DU  Ukm  drr  formnlrn  Aattmtik ;  k  Utter.  fnynUdre 
r<rrtr&f  ■  La  Mara.  Mutikatitrh*  Studien  kOp  fe ,  Waaielewakt. 
to+umann;  Weber.  Ma*  v..  C.  if.  e.  Wmktr;  Hoffmann.  Krritlrri- 
ana ;  Gautler.  UUtoirt  du  Htmnntitm* ;  A',  ttiurkrift  f.  ilutik. 
1K14-39;  Rlehl,  Charakterkiif/r  :  Urockhaua.  OonrrrittiotuUxieon  ; 
Eckennann.  (irrprdrkr  mil  Oortkr;  Mendel.  l*xiknn ;  Bretvdrl, 
t,rktt  drr  liusik ;  Marl.  Hunk  drt  .Vrtuurkntrn  Jakrkundrrtt ; 
Ku-tlln.  Grtckirkte  drr  Mutik;  WeiUmalM.  Orwkirktr  dr$  rlatlrr- 
ip*rtt  .  Krlaainaiiu.  Von  Back  b»  Vfaf»rr  ;  letter*  from  Or.  X-.ptT 
aod  Dr.  Lad  wig.  Bee  alao  Prof.  P.  NleekV.  article  on  KomanUclMti. 
in  Hunc.il  Timet.  December  1S»;  vol.  rl.  of  the  Oxford  HiMor,  of 
Mtuir  iTTU  Romantic  frrUd).  by  R.  Dannreuther;  Tkt  Ouartrrlg 
«^^for^OcU.brr  19Cia^pp^33T  74  ;  and  Daniel  Gregory  Maaon  i 

vol.  rv 


at  Hamburg,  and  died  in  Dec.  14,  1814,  living 
long  enough  to  play  a  concerto  for  two 
bassoons  with  his  youngest  son  Anton,  born 
1777.  His  eldest  son,  Bkrmiakd,  born  Nov. 
12,  1767,  at  Dinklage,  is  justly  regarded  as 
head  of  the  school  of  German  violoncellists. 
When  only  fourteen  he  attracted  considerable 
attention  in  Paris  during  a  visit  there  with  his 
father  ;  from  1790  to  1793  he  was  in  the  band 
of  the  Elector  of  Cologne  at  Bonn,  at  the  same 
time  with  Ferdinand  Ries,  Reicha,  and  the  two 
Beethovens.  During  the  French  invasion  he 
occupied  himself  in  a  professional  tour  in  Italy, 
Spain,  and  Portugal,  and  was  well  received, 
especially  in  Madrid,  where  Ferdinand  VII. 
accompanied  him  on  the  violin.  His  cousin 
Andreas  went  with  him,  and  on  their  return 
through  Vienna  late  in  1796,  they  gave  a 
concert  at  which  Beethoven  played  (Thayer, 
ii.  16).  After  his  return  Bernhard  married 
Catherine  Ramcke  at  Hamburg.  From  1801 
to  1803  he  was  a  professor  in  the  Paris  Con- 
servatoire, and  we  next  find  him  in  the  King's 
band  at  Berlin.  Spohr  {Autob.  i.  78)  met  him 
there  at  the  end  of  1804,  and  played  quartets 
with  him.  Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  fact 
he  mentions  is  that  after  one  of  Beethovens 
early  quartets  (op.  18)  Romberg  asked  how 
Spohr  could  play  'such  absurd  stuff'  (barockca 
Zeuy).  It  is  of  a  piece  with  the  well-known 
anecdote  of  his  tearing  the  copy  of  the  first 
Rasoumowsky  quartet  from  the  stand  and 
trampling  on  it. 

The  approach  of  the  French  forces  in  1806 
again  drove  Romberg  on  the  world,  and  in 
1807  he  was  travelling  in  South  Russia,  but 
returned  to  Berlin,  and  was  Court-Cajiellmeister, 
1815-19,  when  he  retired  into  private  life  at 
Hamburg.  [In  1814  he  visited  England, 
giving  a  concert  under  the  patronage  of  Princo 
Blucher  and  the  Hetman  of  the  Cossacks,  at 
Willis's  Rooms,  June  27.  A.  f.  h.]  In  1822 
he  went  to  Vienna,  in  1825  to  St.  Petersburg 
and  Moscow,  to  Frankfort  in  1836,  and  in 
1839  to  London3  and  Paris,  where  his  Method 
for  the.  Violoncello  (Berlin,  Trautwein,  1840) 
was  adopted  by  the  Conservatoire.  He  died 
at  Hamburg,  August  13,  1841. 

The  great  importance  of  B.  Romberg  both  as 
composer  and  executant  arises  from  the  fact 
that  he  materially  extended  the  capabilities 
of  the  violoncello.  His  celebrated  concertos 
may  be  said  to  contain  implicitly  a  complete 
theory  of  violoncello  playing,  and  there  aro 
few  passages  known  to  modern  players  the 
type  of  which  may  not  be  found  there.  Prob- 
ably no  better  knowledge  of  the  finger-board 
could  be  gained  than  by  studying  these  con- 
certos. Although  they  are  now  seldom  played 
in  public,  being  somewhat  too  old-fashioned 

*  He  doea  not  eeem  to  hare  played  on  this  occasion  ;  but  a  Might 
trace  of  hi*  pretence  ii  perhaps  discoverable  in  an  overture  of  hi* 
nephew's,  which  cloeea  the  Philharmonic  programme  of  June  17. 
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to  hit  the  taste  of  modern  artiste  and  audiences, 
they  are  yet  of  considerable  merit  as  composi- 
tions, and  contain  passages  of  distinct  grace 
and  charm.  It  may  be  gathered  from  the 
character  of  his  compositions,  that  his  tone 
was  not  so  full  and  powerful  as  that  of  artiste 
who  confine  themselves  more  to  the  lower 
register  of  the  instrument,  and  to  passages  of 
less  complication.  As  an  indication  that  this 
view  agrees  with  that  winch  prevailed  during 
his  lifetime,  we  tind  him  for  instance  spoken  of 
as  follows  by  a  correspondent  of  the  Allgemeine 
Micsikalischc  Zcitung  for  1817,  who  had  heard 
him  play  at  Amsterdam : — 'The  visit  of  B.  Rom- 
berg had  long  been  eagerly  looked  for.  The 
immense  reputation  which  preceded  him  caused 
his  first  concert  to  be  crowded  to  excess.  He 
played  a  concerto  ('die  Reiseauf  den  Bernhards- 
berg ')  and  a  capriccio  on  Swedish  national  airs. 
In  regard  to  the  perfection  and  taste  of  his 
performance,  to  the  complete  ease  and  lightness 
of  his  playing,  our  great  expectations  were  far 
exceeded — but  not  so  in  respect  of  tone — this, 
especially  in  difficult  passages,  we  found  much 
weaker  than  the  powerful  tone  of  our  own 
Rauppe,  and  indeed  scarcely  to  com|>are  with 
it.'  At  a  second  concert  Romberg  played  his 
Well -known  Military  Concerto,  and  the  same 
view  was  reiterated. 

Bernhard  Romberg  composed  violoncello 
solos  of  various  kinds  ;  string  quartets  ;  PF. 
quartets  ;  a  funeral  symphony  for  Queen  Louise 
of  Prussia  ;  a  concerto  for  two  violoncellos 
(Breitkopf  k  Hurtel),  his  last  work  ;  and  operas 
— 'Die  wiedergefundene  Statue,'  words  by 
Gozzi  von  Schwick  (1790),  and  'DcrSchiffbruch' 
(1791,  Bonn),  4  Don  Mendoce,"  with  his  cousin 
Andreas  (Paris),  'Alma,'  '  Ulvsses  und  Circe' 
(July  27,  1807),  and  '  Rittertreue,'  three  acts 
(Jan.  31,  1817,  Berlin).  His  son  Karl,  also 
a  violoncellist,  born  at  St.  Petersburg,  Jan. 
17,  1811,  played  in  the  court  baud  there  from 
1832  to  1842,  and  afterwards  lived  at  Vienna. 

Anton  Romberg,  the  father  of  Bernhard,  had 
a  brother  Gerhard  Heinriph,  born  August 
8,  1745,  a  clarinet  player,  and  Musikdirector 
at  Miinster,  who  lived  with  him  for  some  time 
at  Bonn,  and  had  several  children,  of  whom 
the  most  celebrated  was  Andreas  Jakoo,  a 
violinist,  born  April  27,  1767,  at  Vechta,  near 
Miinster.  When  ouly  seven  he  played  in  public 
with  his  cousin  Bernhard,  with  whom  he  re- 
mained throughout  life  on  terms  of  the  closest 
friendship.  At  seventeen  he  excited  great 
enthusiasm  in  Paris,  and  was  engaged  for  the 
Concerts  Spirituels  (1784).  In  1790  he  joined 
his  cousin  at  Bonn,  played  the  violin  in  the 
Elector's  band,  and  acconi|»anied  him  to  Italy 
in  1793.  In  Rome  they  gave  a  concert  at  the 
Capitol  (Feb.  17,  1796)  under  the  patronage 
of  Cardinal  Rezzonico.  Andreas  then  made 
some  stay  in  Vienna,  where  Haydn  showed 
great  interest  in  his  first  quartet.    Ill  1797  he 


went  to  Hamburg,  and  in  1798  made  a  tour 
alone.  In  1800  he  followed  Bernhard  to  Paris, 
and  composed  with  him  '  Don  Mendoce,  ou  le 
Tuteur  portugais.'  The  opera  failed,  and  the 
success  of  their  concerts  was  but  partial,  so 
Andreas  left  for  Hamburg,  where  he  married, 
and  remained  for  fifteen  years.  He  next  became 
Court-Capellmeistcr  at  Gotha,  where  he  died, 
in  very  great  destitution,  Nov.  10,  1821. 
Concerts  were  given  in  various  towns  for  the 
benefit  of  his  widow  and  children.  The  uni- 
versity of  Kiel  gave  him  a  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Music.  He  composed  six  symphonies,  quartets, 
quintets,  and  church  music  ;  a  Te  Deum,  Psalms, 
a  Dixit,  Magnificat,  and  Hallelujah,  in  four,  five, 
eight,  and  sixteen  jarts  ;  several  operas — '  Das 
gram  Ungcheuer'  (1790,  Bonn),  'Die  Macht 
der  Musik '  (1791),  «  Der  Rabe,'  operetta  (1792). 
'  Die  Grossmuth  dea  Scipio,'  and  '  Die  Ruinen 
zu  Paluzzi,'— the  two  last  not  performed.  His 
best-known  work  is  the  musio  for  Schiller's  '  Lay 
of  the  Bell,'  which  kept  its  place  in  concert 
programmes  for  many  years.  His  music  is 
solid,  but  not  original,  being  too  closely  modelled 
on  Mozart  His  larger  works  are  well  known 
in  England.  'The Transient  and  the  Eternal,' 
'The  Harmony  of  the  Spheres,'  'The  Power  of 
Song,'  and  a  Te  Deum  (in  D),  as  well  as  'The 
Lay  of  the  Bell,'  are  all  published  with  English 
words  by  Novello.  His  Toy-symphony  is  now 
aud  then  played  as  an  alternative  to  Haydn's, 
and  was  chosen  for  performance  by  an  extra- 
ordinary company,  embracing  most  of  the  great 
artists  of  London,  May  14,  1880.  Two  sons, 
Cyprian  and  Heinrich  are  mentioned  in  the 
Allg.  musikalisch*  Zcilung.  [The  former,  a 
violoncellist,  pupil  of  his  uncle,  was  born  at 
Hamburg,  Oct.  28,  1807,  and  died  there  Oct. 
14,  1865  ;  he  made  concert  -  tours,  became  a 
member  of  the  court  orchestra  of  St.  Petersburg, 
and  published  compositions  for  his  instrument. 
Riemann's  Lexikon.]  Audreas's  brother  Bal- 
TUASAR,  born  1775,  and  educated  for  a  violon- 
cellist, died  aged  seventeen.  His  sister  Thrresk, 
born  1781,  had  a  considerable  reputation  as  a 
pianist.  f.  o. 

ROME.  The  early  music  schools  of  Rome, 
from  the  time  of  St.  Sylvester  to  that  of  Pales- 
trina,  were  so  closely  connected  with  the  papacy 
that  their  history,  as  far  as  it  is  known,  may  be 
road  in  the  article  Sistine  Choir. 

Whether  or  not  Guido  d'  Arezzo  founded  a 
school  of  singiug  at  Rome  in  the  first  half  of  the 
1 1  th  ceutury  is  only  a  matter  of  conjecture  ;  the 
probabilities  are  in  favour  of  the  theory,  as  it 
is  known  that  Guido  spent  a  short  time,  at  least, 
at  the  capital  about  the  year  1032,  and  that 
the  then  Pope  John  XIX.  was  so  delighted  with 
his  method  of  teaching  singing  that  he  urged 
him  to  take  up  his  residence  in  Rome,  an  in- 
vitation which  only  ill-health  prevented  Guido 
from  accepting.  (See  vol.  ii.  p.  256.)  In  any 
case  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the 
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papal  choir  received  many  valuable  hints  from 
him. 

The  Sistine  Chapel  was  not  the  only  one  which 
had  a  school  or  college  of  music  attached  to  it, 
though  it  was  by  far  the  earliest.  In  1480 
Sixtus  IV.  proposed  the  formation  of  a  '  cappella 
musicale '  in  connection  with  the  Vatican,  dis- 
tinct from  theSistine  ;  his  idea  was  not,  however, 
realised  till  the  time  of  Julius  II.,  when  the 
'Cappella  Giulia'  was  founded  (in  1513)  for 
twelve  singers,  twelve  scholars,  and  two  masters 
for  music  and  grammar.  Arcadelt  was  the  first 
•Maestro  de'  Putti'  (in  1539),  Palestrina  the 
first  1  Maestro  della  cappella  della  basilica 
Vaticana'(1551-54) ;  among  celebrated  'maestri' 
in  later  days  were  Tommaso  Bai  (1713- 
1715),  and  Domenico  Scarlatti  (1715-19). 
The  'Cappella  musicale  nella  protobasilica  di 
S.  Giovanni  in  Laterano'  was  founded  in  1535 
by  Cardinal  de  Cupis  ;  one  of  the  earliest 
'Maestri  de'  Putti'  was  Lasso  (1541);  Pales- 
trina held  the  office  of  4  Maestro  di  cappella ' 
here  after  his  exclusion  from  the  Vatican  chapel 
(1555-61).  The  'Cappella  di  Musica  nella 
basilica  Liberiana '  (or  Sta.  Maria  Maggiore) 
was  founded  about  the  same  time  as  the  Lateran 
chapel,  and  numbers  among  its  maestri  Pales- 
trina (1561-71),  Giov.  Maria  Nanini  (1571- 
1575),  and  Alessandro  Scarlatti  (1703-9). 

Besides  these  exclusively  ecclesiastical  schools, 
others  were  established  by  private  individuals. 
The  first  man  who  is  known  to  have  kept  a 
public  music  school  at  Rome  was  a  certain 
Gaudio  Mell,  whose  school  is  supposed  to  have 
been  founded  about  the  year  1539  ;  and  among 
his  earliest  pupils  were  Palestrina,  Giovanni 
Animuccia,  and  Giovanni  Maria  Nanini.  In 
1549,  Nicola  Viccntino,  the  would-be  restorer 
of  the  ancient  Greek  Modes,  opened  a  small 
private  school  at  Rome,  into  which  a  few  select 
pupils  were  admitted,  whom  he  endeavoured  to 
indoctrinate  with  his  musical  views.  But  it 
was  not  till  a  quarter  of  a  century  later  that  a 
public  music  school  was  opened  by  an  Italian. 
Whether  it  was  that  Nanini  was  inspired  by 
his  master's  example,  or,  which  is  still  more 
likely,  was  stirred  by  the  musical  agitation  of 
the  day,  is  of  little  importance  ;  but  it  is  certain 
that  the  year  to  which  the  opening  of  his 
school  is  attributed  was  the  same  which  saw 
the  foundation  of  the  order  of  Oratorians,  who 
in  the  person  of  their  leader,  St.  Filippo  Neri, 
were  then  doing  so  much  for  the  promotion  of 
music.  Nanini  soon  induced  his  former  fellow- 
pupil,  Palestrina,  to  assist  him  in  teaching,  and 
he  appears  to  have  given  finishing  lessons. 
Among  their  best  pupils  were  Felice  Anerio  and 
Gregorio  Allegri.  After  Palestrina's  death, 
Nanini  associated  his  younger  brother  Ber- 
nardino with  him  in  the  work  of  instruction, 
and  it  was  probably  for  their  scholars  that  they 
wrote  jointly  their  treatise  on  counterpoint. 
Giovanni  Maria  dying  in  1607  was  succeeded  by 
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Bernardino,  who  was  in  his  turn  succeeded  by  his 
pupil  and  son  in-law  Paolo  Agostini.  It  must 
have  been  this  school  that  produced  the  singers 
in  the  earliest  operas  and  oratorios  of  Peri, 
Caccini,  Monteverde,  Cavaliere,  Gagliano,  etc. 
In  the  second  quarter  of  the  17th  century  a 
rival  school  was  set  up  by  a  pupil  of  B.  Nanini, 
Domenico  Mazzocchi,  who,  with  his  younger 
brother  Virgilio,  oj>ened  a  music  school,  which 
was  soon  in  a  very  flourishing  condition  ;  this 
was  due  in  a  great  measure  to  the  fact  that  the 
masters  were  themselves  both  singers  and  com- 
jKiseis.  Their  curriculum  differed  but  slightly 
from  that  of  the  Palestrina -Nanini  school. 
In  the  morning  one  hour  was  given  daily  to 
practising  difficult  passages,  a  second  to  the 
shake,  a  third  to  the  study  of  literature,  and 
another  hour  to  singing  with  the  master  before 
a  mirror  ;  in  the  afternoon  an  hour  was  occupied 
in  the  study  of  the  theory  of  music,  another  in 
writing  exercises  in  counterpoint,  and  another 
in  literature ;  the  remainder  of  the  day  (indoors) 
was  employed  in  practising  the  harpsichord  and 
in  composition.  Outside  the  school  the  pupils 
used  sometimes  to  give  their  vocal  services  at 
neighbouring  churches,  or  else  they  went  to 
hear  some  well-known  singer ;  at  other  times 
they  were  taken  to  a  spot  beyond  the  Porta 
Angelica  to  practise  singing  against  the  echo 
for  which  that  neighbourhood  was  famous.  In 
1662  Pompeo  Natale  kept  a  music  school,  at 
which  Giuseppe  Ottavio  Pitoni,  the  reputed 
master  of  Durante  and  Leo,  learnt  singing  and 
counterpoint.  G.  A.  Angelini-Buontempi,  a 
pupil  of  the  Mazzocchis,  writing  in  1695,  says 
that  Fedi,  a  celebrated  singer,  had  opened  the 
first  school  exclusively  for  singing  at  Rome. 
His  example  was  soon  followed  by  Giuseppe 
Amadori,  with  equal  success  ;  the  latter  was  a 
pupil  of  P.  Agostini  and  no  doubt  had  not 
entirely  forgotten  the  teachings  of  the  old 
school  ;  but  by  the  end  of  the  1 7th  century 
its  traditions  were  gradually  dying  out,  to  be 
replaced  by  the  virtuosity  of  the  18th  century. 

We  must  now  retrace  our  steps  and  give  some 
account  of  the  most  important  musical  institution 
at  Rome  of  past  or  present  time — the  *  Congre- 
gazione  dei  Musici  di  Roma  sot  to  1'  invocazione 
di  Sta.  Cecilia.'  It  was  founded  by  Pius  V. 
in  1566,  but  its  existence  is  usually  dated  from 
1 584,  when  its  charter  was  confirmed  by  Gregory 
XIII.;  almost  all  the  masters  and  pupils  of  the 
Palestrina-Nanini  school  enrolled  their  naiues^^*- 
on  its  books,  and  their  example  has  been  since 
followed  by  over  4000  others,  including  every 
Italian  of  note,  and  in  the  19th  century  many 
illustrious  foreigners,  such  as  John  Field, 
Wagner,  Liszt,  Gounod,  etc.  etc. 

The  officers  originally  appointed  were  a 
Cardinal  Protector,  a  '  Primicerio '  or  president, 
usually  a  person  of  high  position,  a  '  Consiglio 
dirigente '  of  four  members  (representing  the 
four  sections — composition,  the  organ,  singing, 
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and  instrumental  music),  a  Secretary,  a  Chan- 
cellor, twelve  Counsellors,  two  Prefects,  etc  ; 
there  were  also  professors  for  almost  every 
branch  of  music ;  Corelli  wss  head  of  the 
instrumental  section  in  1700.  Those  qualified 
for  admission  into  the  institution  were  chapel- 
masters,  organists,  public  singers,  and  well- 
known  instrumentalists.  By  a  j»apal  decree 
of  1689  all  musicians  were  bound  to  observe 
the  statutes  of  the  Academy  ;  and  by  a  later 
decree  (1709)  it  was  ordained  that  its  licence 
was  necessary  for  exercising  the  profession. 
.Soon  after  this  the  Congregation  began  to  sutler 
from  an  opposition  which,  though  covert,  was 
none  the  less  keenly  felt ;  and  in  1716  a  papal 
decree  unfavourable  to  the  institution  was 
passed.  In  1762  it  was  flourishing  again,  for 
in  that  year  we  find  that  a  faculty  was  granted 
to  the  cardinal  protector,  to  have  the  general 
direction  of  all  ecclesiastical  music  at  Ronie. 
By  another  decree  of  1764,  it  was  enacted  that 
none  but  those  skilled  in  music  should  be  in 
future  admitted  as  members.  The  entrance- 
fee  was,  as  it  has  continued  to  be,  a  very  small 
one.  The  demands  made  upon  members  were 
also  very  slight.  At  first  they  were  only  ex- 
pected to  assist,  by  their  conqiositions  or  per- 
formances, in  the  grand  annual  festival  in 
honour  of  the  patron  saint  Towards  the  close 
of  the  17th  century  were  added  one  or  two 
annual  services  in  memory  of  benefactors  ;  in 
1700  a  festival  in  honour  of  St.  Anna,  and  in 
1771  a  'piccolo,  festa  di  Sta.  Cecilia.' 

The  Congregation  originally  took  up  its 
quarters  at  the  College  of  Barnabites  (afterwards 
Palazzo  Chigi)  in  the  Piazza  Colonna,  where  they 
remained  for  nearly  a  century  ;  thence  they 
moved  to  the  Convcut  of  Sta.  Maria  Maddalena, 
and  again  to  another  college  of  Barnabites 
dedicated  to  San  Carlo  a  Catinari.  Here  they 
resided  for  the  greater  part  of  two  centuries, 
and,  after  the  tenqwrary  occupation  of  premises 
in  the  Via  Kipetta,  finally,  iu  1876,  settled  at 
their  present  quarters,  formerly  a  convent  of 
Ursuline  nuns,  in  the  Via  doi  Greci.  Besides 
the  hostility  which  the  Congregation  had  to 
undergo,  as  we  have  seen,  from  outsiders,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  18th  century — which  was 
repeated  in  another  form  as  late  as  1836 — it 
has  had  its  financial  vicissitudes.  Indeed  at 
the  end  of  the  18th,  and  beginning  of  the  19th 
century,  the  funds  were  at  a  very  low  ebb,  from 
which  they  have  been  gradually  recovering. 
The  institution  was  dignified  with  the  title  of 
Academy  of  Gregory  XVI.  in  1839.  Two  years 
later  Rossini's  'Stabat  Mater*  was  performed 
for  the  first  time  in  Italy  in  its  entirety  by 
the  members  of  the  Academy.  Pius  IX.,  who 
became  Pope  in  1846,  though  he  founded  several 
other  schools  for  singing,  such  as  that  of  1  S. 
Salvatore  in  Lauro,'  did  little  more  for  the 
Academy  than  to  bestow  upon  it  the  epithet 
'  Pontificia.'    [During  the  early  years  of  his 


reign  two  attempts  were  made  to  found  a  Liceo 
musicale  or  music-school  in  connection  with  the 
Academy.  The  first,  in  1847,  received  en- 
couragement and  sympathy  from  the  pontiff, 
but  efforts  to  obtain  a  government  subsidy  for 
the  purpose  failed  owing  to  the  political  disturb- 
ances of  1848-49.  Another  endeavour  by  Pro- 
fessor Filippo  Boruia  in  1857  had  no  better 
result  It  was  not  until  1869,  when  two  young 
associates  of  the  institute,  Giovanni  Sgambati 
and  Ettore  Penelli,  opened  gratuitous  classes 
for  pianoforte  and  violin  on  the  premises  of  the 
Accademia  that  a  practical  start  was  made  in 
this  direction.  In  the  following  year  the  two 
professors  sought  and  obtained  from  Cardinal 
Di  Pietro,  Protector  of  the  Accademia,  official 
sanction  for  their  venture.  This  was  given  in 
a  decree,  dated  May  23,  1870,  establishing  the 
classes  on  a  recognised  footing  as  belonging  to 
and  dependent  upon  the  institution.  The 
fresh  departure  received  further  impetus  later 
in  the  same  year.  Soon  after  the  fall  of  the 
pontifical  government  in  September,  the  asso- 
ciates of  the  Accademia,  now  a  '  Royal '  institu- 
tion, expressed  in  general  assembly  unani- 
mous approval  of  the  classes,  and  entrusted  a 
provisional  committee  with  Professor  Bornia  at 
its  head  with  the  task  of  formally  constituting 
a  Liceo  Musicale. 

From  this  period  the  energies  of  the  Acca- 
demia, which  until  now  had  been  little  more 
than  a  body  of  examiners  and  licentiates,  be- 
came centred  in  the  new  development  and  ita 
history  identified  with  that  of  the  daughter- 
institute  of  which  the  classes  formed  by  Sgambati 
and  Penelli  were  the  nucleus,  and  of  which, 
therefore,  they  are  rightly  considered  the 
founders.  The  provisional  committee  remained 
in  office  until  1875,  when  its  duties  were  taken 
over  by  the  Accademia's  newly  constituted 
Council  of  Direction,  of  which  Comm.  Emilio 
Broglio  was  president.  Meanwhile  the  music- 
school  had  been  rapidly  growing.  Sgambati 
had  engaged  three  assistants  for  pianoforte 
teaching,  Alessandro  Orsini  with  a  sub-professor 
had  opened  classes  for  singing,  and  violoncello 
and  br.iss  instruments  were  being  taught  by 
Ferdinando  Forino  and  Vedasto  Vecchietti. 
At  length  after  seven  years  of  careful  prepara- 
tion the  Liceo  Musicale  was  formally  constituted 
under  the  direction  of  a  '  Commissions  discipli- 
nare '  and  a  '  Comitate  tecnico,'  with  a  staff"  of 
twenty-nine  professors.  The  new  institute  was 
launched  on  March  3,  1877,  in  the  presence  of 
the  Crown  Prince  and  Princess  (Umberto  and 
Margherita)  of  Italy. 

The  Accademia  now  occupied  itself  with  the 
compilation  of  a  Statute  for  the  Liceo,  and  in 
accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  Government 
the  4  Coinmissionc  disciplinare '  was  substituted, 
in  1886,  by  an  administrative  council.  On  this 
the  Government,  the  Province  of  Rome,  and 
the  Municipality,  as  contributors  to  the  main- 
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tenance  of  the  Liceo,  were  represented,  while 
its  Director  was  nominated  by  the  Accademia 
itself.  The  first  to  occupy  the  newly  ereaU'd 
post  was  Comm.  Filippo  Marchett  i  who  vacated 
the  presidential  chair  of  the  Accademia  to  under- 
take it 

In  1907  the  Liceo  had  225  students  and 
a  professorial  stafT  of  about  forty.  In  the  first 
twenty -five  years  of  its  existence  instruction 
was  given  to  1387  pupils,  of  whom  415  received 
diplomas.  Every  branch  of  practice  and  theory 
is  taught,  besides  Italian  literature  and  the 
history  of  music.  The  charge  for  instruction 
is  so  low  (five  francs  a  month)  that  tuition  is, 
to  all  intents  and  purposes,  free.  The  Liceo 
receives  yearly  subsidies  from  the  Government 
(£1600),  from  the  Province  of  Rome  (£320), 
and  from  the  Munici}iality  (£1200).  Arrange- 
ments are  now  pending  to  place  it  directly  under 
the  Government,  and  its  professors  will  then 
enjoy  the  distinction,  highly  prized  in  Italy, 
of  State  officials.  Professors  Sgambati  and 
Penelli,  after  thirty-eight  years,  still  take  an 
active  part  in  examining  and  teaching.  The 
director  is  Comm.  Stanislao  Falchi,  who  suc- 
ceeded Comm.  Marchetti  in  1901. 

To  its  premises  in  the  Via  dei  Greci  the 
Accademia,  assisted  by  contributions  from  the 
Government  and  Queen  Margherita,  has  added 
a  spacious  concert-hall  with  an  organ,  opened 
in  1895.  Here,  during  winter  and  spring, 
puhlic  orchestral  and  chamber  concerts  are 
given.  The  library  also  constitutes  an  in- 
creasingly important  branch  of  its  influence. 
Originally  small,  the  collection  of  books  and 
MSS.  was  increased  by  the  musical  library  of 
Gregory  XVI.  bequeathed  in  1846.  It  was 
still  further  enriched  in  1875  by  the  Orsini 
collection,  and  later  by  the  musical  works  which 
had  formerly  belonged  to  the  dissolved  monas- 
teries. In  1882  were  added  all  obtainable 
modern  musical  publications  since  1500,  so 
that  the  Accademia  now  possesses  one  of  the 
largest  and  roost  important  musical  libraries  in 
Italy  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  714a).  The  books  having 
been  removed  to  the  ground  floor,  the  library 
and  reading-room  are  the  more  easily  accessible 
to  the  public  The  Accademia  still  enjoys 
royal  (latronage,  and  the  King  of  Italy  is  its 
honorary  president,  while  the  Conte  di  San 
Martino  is  at  the  head  of  its  Council  of  Direction. 

Quite  aj>art  from  the  Accademia,  which  with 
its  Liceo  is  the  musical  centre  of  Rome,  much 
has  been  done  for  the  improvement  of  the 
popular  taste  in  music.  For  this  the  municipal 
orchestra,  under  Signor  Alessandro  Vcssella, 
has  been  chiefly  responsible.  Concerts  are  given 
weekly  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year  at 
the  Argentina  theatre.  Formerly,  popular 
audiences  in  Rome  were  for  the  most  ]»rt  in- 
tolerant of  music  which  was  not  Italian.  Thanks 
to  the  courage  and  perseverance  of  Signor 
Vessella  this  is  the  case  no  longer.    His  pro- 


grammes, open  to  composers  of  all  nationalities, 
have  familiarised  the  Roman  public  with  classi- 
cal and  modern  works — Bach,  Haydn,  Beet- 
hoven, Mozart,  Mendelssohn,  Berlioz,  Liszt, 
Wagner,  Tchaikovsky,  and  Elgar  being  often 
associated  with  Rossini,  Verdi,  Puccini,  and 
Mascagni.  As  an  operatic  centre,  however, 
Rome  lacks  the  prestige  of  Milan  and  Naples. 

Ecclesiastical  music  in  the  Italian  capital  still 
leaves  much  to  be  desired,  the  excellent  ideals 
of  Pius  X.  being  as  yet  far  from  any  wide 
realisation.  Divine  service  is  sometimes  ac- 
comjianied  by  devout  and  careful  singing,  as  at 
the  church  of  Santa  Maria  dell'  Anima  and  at 
St.  John  Lateran  under  Maestro  Filippo  Capocci; 
but  artistic  performances  are  unhappily  rare, 
and  organ -playing  is,  too  generally,  careless 
and  vulgar.]  a.  h-h.  ;  with  additions  in  square 
brackets  by  H.  A.  W. 

ROMEO  AND  JULIET.  A  subject  often 
set  by  opera  composers  ;  e.g. — 

1.  Romeo  et  Juliette  ;  three  acts  ;  words  by 
de  Segur,  music  by  SteibelL  Theatre  Feydeau, 
Paris,  8ept.  10,  1798. 

2.  *  Giulietta  e  Romeo.'  Opera  seria  in  three 
acts,  words  by  Giuseppe  Foppa,  music  by  Zin- 
garelli.  Produced  at  the  Scala,  Milan,  Jan.  80, 
1796. 

3.  'Giulietta  e  Romeo,'  three  acts,  words  by 
Romani,  music  by  Vaccaj.  Produced  at  the 
Tcatro  della  Canobbiana,  Milan,  Oct.  31,  1825  ; 
King's  Theatre,  London,  April  10,  1832. 

4.  '  I  Capuletti  ed  i  Montecchi,'  in  three 
acts ;  libretto  by  Romani,  music  by  Bellini. 
Produced  at  Venice,  March  11,  1830.  It  was 
written  for  the  two  Crisis  and  Rubini.  King's 
Theatre,  London,  July  20,  1838. 

6.  'Les  Amants  de  Verone,'  five  acts,  text 
and  music  by  the  Marquis  d'lvry  (under  the 
pseudonym  of  Richard  Vrvid),  written  in  1S64, 
jwrformed  privately  in  1867,  and  publicly  at 
the  Salle  Ventadour,  Oct.  12,  1878.  At  Covent 
Garden,  May  24,  1879. 

6.  4  Romeo  et  Juliette,'  in  five  acts  ;  words 
by  Barbier  and  Carre,  music  by  Gounod.  Pro- 
duced at  the  Theatre  Lyrique,  April  27,  1867. 
In  London,  at  Covent  Garden,  in  Italian,  July 
11,  1867. 

7.  In  addition  to  these  it  has  been  made  the 
subject  of  a  work  by  Berlioz,  his  Fifth  Symphony 
— 1  Romeo  et  Juliette.  Symphonie  dramatique 
avec  chceurs,  solos  de  chant,  et  prologue  en 
recitatif  choral,  op.  17.'  Dedicated  to  Paganini. 
The  words  are  Berlioz's  own,  versified  by  Emil 
Deschamps.  It  was  comj>osed  in  1839,  and 
performed  three  times  consecutively  at  the 
Conservatoire,  first  on  Nov.  24,  1839.  In 
England  the  First  Part  (four  numbers)  was 
executed  under  Berlioz's  direction  at  the  New 
Philharmonic  Concerts  of  March  24,  and  April 
28,  1852,  and  the  entire  work  by  the  Philhar- 
monic Society  (Cusins),  March  10,  1881. 

8.  A  symphonic  poem  by  Tchaikovsky  was  first 
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performed  at  tho  Musical  Society  in  Moscow, 
March  4,  1870.  It  was  published  by  Bote  k 
Boch  in  the  following  year,  and  was  afterwards, 
(in  1881)  issued  in  a  curtailed  and  revised 
form.  o. 

ROMER,  Emma,  soprano  singer,  pupil  of  Sir 
George  Smart,  born  in  1814,  made  her  first 
appearance  at  Covent  Garden,  Oct.  16,  1830, 
as  Clara  in  '  The  Duenna.'  She  met  witli  a 
favourable  reception,  and  for  several  years 
tilled  the  position  of  prima  donna  at  Covent 
Garden,  the  English  Opera- House,  and  Drury 
[jane,  with  great  credit.  In  1852  she  took 
the  management  of  the  Surrey  Theatre,  with 
a  company  containing  Miss  Poole  and  other 
good  singers,  and  brought  out  a  serial  of  ojiei  as 
in  English.  Miss  Romer  was  rarely  heard  in 
the  concert  -  room,  but  appeared  at  the  West- 
minster Abbey  Festival  in  1834.  She  was  the 
original  singer  of  the  title-parts  in  Barnett's 
'  Mountain  Sylph  '  and  '  Fair  Rosamoud.'  Her 
performance  of  Amina  in  the  English  version 
of  Bellini's  *  Sonnambula'  was  much  admired. 
She  married  a  Mr.  Almond,  and  died  at  Mar- 
gate, April  14,  1868.  w.  H.  h. 

RONALD,  Landos.   See  Russell,  Henry. 

RONCONI,  Domesico,  was  born  July  11, 
1772,  at  Lendinura-di-Polesine  in  Venetia.  He 
first  appeared  on  the  stage  in  1 797  at  La  Fenice, 
Venice,  and  obtained  great  renown  both  as  a 
singer  and  actor,  there  and  in  other  Italian 
cities,  sang  in  Italian  opera  at  St.  Petersburg 
(1801-5),  was  director  of  the  Italian  opera  in 
Vienna  in  1809,  sang  in  Paris  in  1810,  and 
was  engaged  at  Munich  in  1819-29,  becoming  a 
teacher  of  singing  there.  He  founded  a  vocal 
school  in  1829  at  Milan.  He  died  at  St.  Peters- 
burg, April  13,  1836.    Of  his  three  sons, 

Felice,  born  in  1811,  at  Venice,  under  the 
direction  of  his  father  devoted  himself  to  in- 
struction in  singing,  and  became  a  professor 
in  1837  at  Wurzburg,  at  Frankfort,  and,  in 
1844-18,  at  Milan.  He  was  similarly  engaged 
for  Borne  years  in  London,  and  finally  at  St 
Petersburg,  where  he  died  Sept.  10,  1875.  He 
was  the  author  of  a  method  of  teaching  singing, 
and  of  several  songs.    His  elder  brother, 

Gioitoio,  the  celebrated  baritoue,  was  born  at 
Milan,  August  6,  1810.  He  received  instruc- 
tion in  singing  from  his  father,  and  began  his 
dramatic  career  in  1331,  at  Pavia,  as  Arturo 
in  4  La  Straniera.'  He  played  in  some  of  the 
small  Italian  cities,  then  at  Rome,  where 
Donizetti  wrote  for  him  *  II  Furioso,'  '  Torquato 
Tasso,'  and  1  Maria  di  Rohan,'  in  which  last,  as 
the  Due  «le  Chevreuse,  he  obtained  one  of  his 
greatest  triumphs — also  at  Turin,  Florence,  and 
Naples,  where  he  on  Oct.  8,  1837,  married 
Signorina  Elguerra  Giannoni,  who,  according 
to  some  accounts,  had  recently  sung  with  success 
at  the  Lyceum  and  King's  Theatres,  London. 
Ho  began  his  career  in  England  at  Her  Majesty's, 
April  9,  1842,  as  Enrico  in  'Lucia,'  and  was 


well  received  during  the  season  in  that  character 
and  in  those  of  Filippo  ('  Beatrice  di  Tenda"), 
Belcore(*L'  Eliair'),  BaaiUo.Riccardo^Puritani'), 
Tasso,  etc.  In  the  last  opera  his  wife  played 
with  him,  but  neither  then,  nor  five  years  later 
as  Maria  di  Rohan,  did  she  make  the  least  im- 
pression on  the  English  public.  He  then  made 
a  provincial  tour  with  her,  Thalberg,  and  John 
Parry.  In  the  winter  he  played  at  the  Italiens, 
Palis,  with  such  success  that  he  was  engaged 
there  for  several  subsequent  seasons,  and  at  one 
time  was  manager  of  the  theatre,  and  was  also 
engaged  at  Vienna,  Pesth,  Madrid  (where  he 
was  manager),  Barcelona,  and  Naples.  He  re- 
appeared in  England,  April  13,  1847,  at  Covent 
Garden,  as  Enrico,  and  also  played  Figaro 
('  Barbiere'),  May  8,  De  Chevreuse  on  the  pro- 
duction in  England  of  '  Maria  di  Rohan,'  and 
the  Doge  on  the  production  of  Verdi's  '  I  due 
Foscari,'  June  19,  in  which  'by  his  dignity 
and  force  he  saved  the  opera  .  .  .  from  utter 
condemnation'  (Chorley).  'There  are  few 
instances  of  a  voice  so  limited  in  com |«aas( hardly 
exceeding  an  octave),  so  inferior  in  quality,  so 
weak,  so  habitually  out  of  tune.  .  .  .  The 
low  stature,  the  features,  uumarked  and 
commonplace  when  silent,  promising  nothing 
to  an  audience,  yet  which  could  express  a 
dignity  of  bearing,  a  tragic  passion  not  to  be 
exceeded,  or  an  exuberance  of  the  wildest, 
quaintest,  most  whimsical,  most  spontaneous 
comedy.  .  .  .  These  things  we  have  seen, 
and  have  forgotten  personal  insignificance, 
vocal  power  beyond  mediocrity,  every  dis- 
qualification, in  the  spell  of  strong  real  sensi- 
bility'(/i.).  There  havebeeu  few  such  examples 
of  terrible  courtly  tragedy  as  '  Signor  Ronooni's 
Chevreuse— the  polished  demeanour  of  his  earlier 
scenes  giving  a  fearful  force  of  contrast  to  the 
latter  ones.  .  .  .'(Ib.)  He  sang  at  the  Italian 
Opera  every  season  until  1866  inclusive,  ex- 
cepting in  1855  and  1862.  His  parts  included 
Don  Juan,  Papageuo,  Leporello,  Masetto,  Iago, 
Podesta  (*  La  Gazza  Ladra '),  Isidoro  ('  Matilda 
di  Shabran '),  Nabucco,  Faust  (Spohr),  Rigoletto, 
Lord  Allcash  ( '  Fra  Diavolo '),  Dandolo( « Zampa'), 
Barberino  ('  Stradclla'),  and  Crispino  ('  Crispino 
e  laComare '),  etc.  His  Rigoletto  was  unrivalled, 
but  his  Don  Juau  was  a  disap)>ointment.  He 
sang  in  America  (1866-74)  with  great  success, 
and  on  his  return  to  Europe  he  became  a  teacher 
of  singing  at  the  Conservatorio  at  Madrid.  In 
1863  he  founded  a  school  of  singing  at  Granada. 
He  died  at  Madrid,  Jan.  8,  1890.  A  warm 
appreciation  of  his  powers  appears  in  Sautloy's 
Stud-enl  and  Singer. 

Sebaktiano,  the  other  son,  also  a  baritone 
born  May  1814,  at  Venice,  received  instruction 
from  his  father  and  the  elder  Romani,  and 
made  his  first  appearance  in  1836,  at  the  Teatro 
Pantera,  Lucca,  as  Torquato  Tasso,  in  which 
part  throughout  his  career  he  made  one  of  his 
greatest  successes.     He  enjoyed  considerable 
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popularity  iu  his  own  country,  at  Vienna,  and  I 
in  Spain,  Portugal,  and  America,  as  an  able 
artist  in  the  same  line  of  parts  as  his  brother 
—unlike  him  in  personal  appearance,  being  a 
Ull  thin  man,  but  like  him  in  the  capability 
of  his  face  for  great  variety  of  expression.  He 
appeared  in  England  on  Dec.  17,  1836,  at  the 
Lyceum,  as  Cardenio  in  Donizetti's  *  Furioso,' 
and  also  sang  for  a  few  nights  at  the  King's 
Theatre,  as  well  as  at  the  Philharmonic,  Feb. 
27,  1837.  He  reappeared  iu  1860  at  Her 
Majesty's,  as  Rigoletto,  Masetto,  and  Griletto 
('  Prova  d'  un  Opera  Stria ').  He  retired  from 
public  life  after  a  career  of  thirty-five  years,  and 
settled  in  M  ilan  as  a  teacher  of  singing. 1      A.  C. 

RONDEAU.  A  French  name  for  a  short 
poem  of  six  or  eight  lines,  containing  but  two 
rhymes,  and  so  contrived  that  the  owning  and 
closing  lines  were  identical,  thus  forming  as  it 
were  a  circle  or  round.  The  name  has  come  to  be 
used  in  music  for  a  movement  constructed  on  a 
somewhat  corresponding  plan.  [See  Rondo.]  o. 

RONDO  (Fr.  Bandeau).  A  piece  of  music 
having  one  principal  subjeot,  to  which  a  return 
is  always  made  after  the  introduction  of  other 
matter,  so  as  to  give  a  symmetrical  or  rounded 
form  to  the  whole.  s 

From  the  simplicity  and  obviousness  of  this 
idea  it  will  be  readily  understood  that  the 
Rondo-form  was  the  earliest  and  most  frequent 
definite  mould  for  musical  construction.  For 
a  full  tracing  of  this  point  see  Foiim,  vol.  ii. 
p.  74,  etc.  In  fact  the  First  Movement  and  the 
Rondo  are  the  two  principal  types  of  Form, 
modifications  of  the  Rondo  serving  as  the 
skeleton  for  nearly  every  piece  or  song  now 
writteu.  Marx  (Allycineine  Mu*iklchre)  dis- 
tinguishes five  forms  of  Rondo,  but  his  descrip- 
tion is  involved,  and,  in  the  absence  of  any 
acknowledged  authority  for  these  distinctions, 
scarcely  justifiable. 

Starting  with  a  principal  subject  of  definite 
form  and  length,  the  first  idea  naturally  was  to 
preserve  this  unchanged  in  key  or  form  through 
the  piece.  Hence  a  decided  melody  of  eight 
or  sixteen  bars  was  chosen,  ending  with  a  full 
close  in  the  tonic.  Alter  a  rumbling  excursion 
through  several  keys  and  with  no  particular 
object,  the  principal  subject  was  regained  and 
an  agreeable  sense  of  contrast  attained.  Later 
on  there  grew  out  of  the  free  section  a  second 
subject  in  a  related  key,  and  still  later  a  third, 
which  allowed  the  second  to  be  repeated  in  the 
tonic.  This  variety  closely  resembles  the  first- 
movement  form,  the  third  subject  taking  the 
place  of  the  development  of  subjects,  which  is 
rare  in  a  Rondo.  The  chief  difference  lies  in 
the  return  to  the  first  subject  immediately  after 
the  second,  which  is  the  invariable  characteristic 
of  the  Rondo.  The  first  of  these  classes  is  the 
Rondo  from  Couperin  to  Haydn,  the  second 

I  We  are  Indented  to  him  and  Mr.  J.  C.  Griffith  of  Sydney  for 
■vi'-h  of  the  above  Information  with  regard  to  hie  family. 


and  third  that  of  Mozart  and  Beethoven.  The 

fully  developed  Rondo- form  of  Beethoven  and 

the  modern  composers  may  be  thus  tabulated  : — 

2nd  sub.  -  .  „  . 

lsUub.  (domi-  lstsub.  3rd«ub.  latnub.  ggfff  Coda. 


nant). 


In  the  case  of  a  Rondo  in  a  minor  key,  the 
second  subject  would  naturally  be  in  the  rela- 
tive major  instead  of  in  the  dominant. 

One  example — perhaps  the  clearest  as  well 
as  one  of  the  best  known  in  all  music— will 
suffice  to  make  this  plan  understood  by  the 
untechnical  reader.  Taking  the  Rondo  of 
Beethoven's  4  Sonate  Pathetique '  (op.  13)  we 
find  the  first  subject  in  C  minor : — 


etc. 


this  is  of  1 7^  bars  in  length,  and  ends  with  a  full 
close  in  the  key.  Six  bars  follow,  modulating 
into  Eb,  where  we  find  the  second  subject,  which 
is  of  unusual  proportions  compared  with  the  first, 
consisting  as  it  does  of  three  separate  themes  : — 


After  this  we  return  to  the  first  subject,  which 
ends  just  as  before.  A  new  start  is  then  made 
with  a  third  subject  (or  pair  of  subjects)  in 
Ab  :— 


this  material  is  worked  out  for  twenty-four  bars 
and  leads  to  a  prolonged  passage  on  a  chord  of 
the  dominant  seventh  on  G,  which  heightens 
the  expectation  of  the  return  of  the  first  subject 
by  delaying  it.  On  its  third  appearance  it  is 
not  played  quite  to  the  end,  but  we  are  skilfully 
led  away,  the  bass  taking  the  theme,  till,  in 
the  short  space  of  four  bars,  we  find  the  whole 
of  the  second  subject  reappearing  in  C  major, 
Then,  as  this  is  somewhat  long,  the  first  subject 
comes  in  again  for  the  fourth  time  and  a  Cvda 
formed  from  the  second  section  of  the  second 
subject  concludes  the  Rondo  with  still  another 
'  positively  last  ap|>earance  '  of  No.  1. 

Beethoven's  Rondos  will  all  be  found  to 
present  but  slight  modifications  of  the  above 
form.    Sometimes  a  1  working-out '  or  develop 
ment  of  the  second  subject  will  take  the  place 
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of  the  third  subject,  as  in  the  Sonata  in  E 
minor  (op.  90),  but  in  every  case  the  principal 
subject  will  be  presented  in  its  entirety  at  least 
three  times.  But  as  this  was  apt  to  lead  to 
monotony — especially  in  the  case  of  a  long 
subject  like  that  in  the  Sonata  just  quoted — 
Beethoven  introduced  the  plan  of  varying  the 
theme  slightly  on  each  repetition,  or  of  break- 
ing off  in  the  middle.  It  is  in  such  delicate 
and  artistic  modifications  and  improvements  as 
these  that  the  true  genius  shows  itself,  and  not 
in  the  complete  abandonment  of  old  rules.  In 
the  earliest  example  we  can  take — the  Rondo 
of  the  Sonata  in  A  (op.  2,  No.  2)— the  form  of 
the  opening  arptygio  is  altered  on  every  recur- 
rence, while  the  simple  phrase  of  the  third  and 
fourth  bars 

is  thus  varied  : — 


In  the  Rondo  of  the  Sonata  in  Eb  (op.  7)  again, 
we  find  the  main  subject  cut  short  on  its  second 
appearance,  while  on  its  final  repetition  all 
sorts  Of  liberties  are  taken  with  it ;  it  is  played 
an  octave  higher  than  its  normal  place,  a  free 
variation  is  made  on  it,  and  at  last  we  are 
startled  by  its  being  thrust  into  a  distant  key 
— Ea.  This  last  effect  has  been  adopted  by 
many  a  composer  since — Chopin  in  the  Rondo 
of  his  E  minor  Pianoforte  Concerto,  for  instance. 
It  is  needless  to  multiply  examples  :  Beethoven 
shows  in  each  successive  work  how  this  apparently 
stiff  and  rigid  form  cau  be  invested  with  infinite 
variety  and  interest ;  he  always  contradicted 
the  idea  (in  which  too  few  havo  followed  him) 
that  a  Rondo  was  bound  in  duty  to  be  an  eight- 
bar  subject  in  2-4  time,  of  one  unvarying, 
jaunty,  and  exasperatingly  jocose  character. 
The  Rondo  of  the  Eb  Sonata  is  most  touchingly 
melancholy,  so  is  that  to  the  Sonata  in  E  minor 
(op.  90),  not  to  mention  many  others.  There  will 
always  remain  a  certain  stiffness  in  this  form, 
owing  to  the  usual  separation  of  the  subject 
from  its  surroundings  by  a  full  close.  When 
this  is  dispensed  with,  the  piece  is  said  to  be 


ROOKE 

in  Rondo- form,  but  is  not  called  a  Rondo  (e.g. 
the  last  movement  of  Beethoven's  Sonata  op.  2, 
No.  3). 

Modern  composers,  like  Chopin,  with  whom 
construction  was  not  a  strong  point,  often  omit 
the  central  section,  or  third  subject,  together 
with  the  repetition  of  the  first  subject  which 
accompanies  it,  and  thus  what  they  call  a 
Rondo  is  merely  a  piece  on  the  plan  of  a  French 
overture  ;  that  is  to  say,  having  produced  all 
his  material  in  the  first  hall  of  the  piece,  the 
composer  repeats  the  whole  unchanged,  savo 
that  such  portions  as  were  in  the  Dominant 
are,  in  the  repetition,  given  in  the  Tonic 
Chopin's  «  Rondeau  brillant '  in  Eb,  the  '  Adieu 
a  Varsovie  ' — indeed  all  his  Rondos— show  thia 
construction.  v.  c. 

RONZI.  [See  Bbonis,  de,  vol.  i.  p.  278.] 
ROOKE,  William  Michael,  son  of  John 
Rourke,  or  O'Rourke,  a  Dublin  tradesman,  was 
born  in  South  Great  George's  Street,  Dublin, 
Sept.  29,  1794.  Ilia  bent  for  music,  which 
displayed  itself  at  an  early  age,  was  sternly 
discouraged  by  his  father,  who  wished  him  to 
follow  his  own  avocation,  but  before  he  was 
sixteen,  he  was,  by  his  father's  death,  left  free 
to  follow  his  own  inclination.  He  studied, 
almost  unaided,  so  assiduously,  that  in  1813 
he  took  to  music  as  a  profession  (having  altered 
the  form  of  his  name),  learned  counterpoint 
under  Dr.  Cogan,  a  Dublin  professor,  and 
became  a  teacher  of  the  violin  aud  pianoforte. 
Among  his  pupils  on  the  former  instrument 
was  Balfe,  then  a  boy.  In  1817  he  was 
appointed  chorus-master  and  deputy  leader  at 
the  theatre  in  Crow  Street,  Dublin,  and  soon 
afterwards  composed  a  polacca,  'Oh  Glory,  in 
thy  brightest  hour,'  which  was  sung  by  Braham, 
and  met  with  great  approbation.  [In  1818  he 
com{K>sed  his  first  opera,  '  Amilie '  (see  below), 
and  in  1822  he  removed  to  England,  where  he 
became  chorus- master  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre, 
under  Tom  Cooke,  and,  in  1830-33,  leader  at 
Vauxhall,  under  Sir  Henry  Bishop,  w.  h.  o.  f.] 
A  few  years  later  he  removed  to  England.  In 
1826  he  was  leading  oratorios  at  Birmingham, 
and  in  the  same  year  came  to  London,  and 
sought  the  appointment  of  chorus-master  at 
Drury  Lane,  and  established  himself  as  a  teacher 
of  singing.  His  opera,  '  Amilie,  or  The  Love 
Test,'  after  he  had  waited  many  years  for  an 
opportunity  of  producing  it,  was  brought  ont 
at  Covent  Garden,  Dec.  2,  1837,  with  decided 
success,  and  at  once  established  his  reputation 
as  a  composer  of  marked  ability.  He  imme- 
diately commenced  the  composition  of  a  second 
opera,  and  on  May  2,  1 839,  produced  at  Covent 
Garden  'Henrique,  or, The  Love  Pilgrim,' which, 
although  most  favourably  received,  was  with- 
drawn after  five  performances  on  account  of  a 
misunderstanding  with  the  manager.  He  com- 
j»osed  two  more  entitled  *  Cagliostro,'  and  '  The 
Valkyrie, '  which  have  never  been  performed. 
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He  died  Oct  14,  1847,  and  was  buried  in 
Brompton  Cemetery.  w.  h.  h. 

ROOT.  The  classification  of  the  chords  which 
form  the  structural  material  of  modern  harmonic 
music  is  attained  by  referring  them  to  what  are 
called  their  roots  ;  and  it  is  mainly  by  their 
use  that  these  harmonic  elements  are  brought 
into  intelligible  order. 

As  long  as  the  purely  polyphonic  system  was 
in  full  force,  the  chordal  combinations  were 
merely  classified  according  to  recognised  degrees 
of  consonance  and  dissonance,  without  any  clear 
idea  of  relationship  :  but  as  that  system  merged 
by  degrees  into  the  harmonic  system,  it  was 
found  that  fresh  principles  of  classification  were 
indispensable ;  and  that  many  combinations 
which  at  first  might  appear  to  have  quite  a 
distinct  character  must  somehow  be  recognised 
as  having  a  common  centre.  This  centre  was 
found  in  an  ultimate  bass  note,  namely,  the 
bass  note  of  the  complete  chord  in  what  would 
be  considered  its  natural  or  first  position  ;  and 
this  was  called  the  Root,  and  served  as  the 
common  indicator  of  all  the  various  portions  of 
the  complete  chord  which  could  be  detached, 
and  their  test  of  closest  possible  relationship. 
Further,  these  roots  were  themselves  classified 
according  to  their  status  in  any  given  key  ;  and 
by  this  means  a  group  of  chords  which  were 
related  to  one  another  most  closely  by  having 
the  same  root,  might  be  shown  to  be  related 
severally  and  collectively  to  the  group  which 
belonged  to  another  root ;  and  the  degree  of 
relationship  could  be  easily  and  clearly  ascer- 
tained according  to  the  known  nearness  or 
remoteness  of  the  roots  in  question.  By  this 
means  the  whole  harmonic  basis  of  a  piece  of 
music  can  be  tested  ;  and  it  must  be  further 
noted  that  it  is  only  by  such  means  that  the 
structural  principles  of  that  kind  of  music 
which  has  been  called  '  absolute 1  because  of  its 
dissociation  from  words,  is  rendered  abstractedly 
intelligible. 

The  principle  upon  which  modern  Instrnmental 
Music  has  been  developed  is  that  a  succession 
of  distinct  tunes  or  recognisable  sections  of 
melody  or  figures  can  be  associated  by  the 
orderly  distribution  of  harmonies  and  keys  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  mind  can  realise  the 
concatenation  as  a  complete  and  distinct  work 
of  art.  It  is  obvious  that  fine  melodic  material 
is  a  vital  point  ;  but  it  is  not  so  obvious  that  ; 
where  the  dimensions  of  the  work  are  such  that 
■  continuous  flow  of  melody  of  a  uniform  charac- 
ter is  impossible,  the  orderly  arrangement  of  the  j 
materials  in  successions  of  keys  and  harmonies 
is  no  less  vital.  The  harmonic  structure  requires 
to  be  clearly  ascertainable  in  works  of  art  which 
are  felt  to  be  masterpieces  of  form,  and  to  be 
perfectly  understood  and  felt  by  those  who 
attempt  to  follow  such  models  :  hence,  in  dis- 
cussing the  structure  of  works  of  this  kind,  the 
frequent  use  of  such  terms  as  Tonic,  or  Domi- 


nant or  Subdominant  harmony,  which  is  only 
a  short  way  of  describing  harmony  of  which 
these  respective  notes  are  the  roots. 

The  simplest  and  most  stable  of  complete 
combinations  in  music  are  the  chords  consisting 
of  a  bass  note  with  its  third  and  perfect  fifth  ; 
and  of  these  the  bass  note  is  considered  the 
root.  In  most  cases  such  a  root  is  held  to  be 
the  fundamental  sound  of  the  series  of  harmonics 
which  an  essential  chord  may  be  taken  to 
represent.  For  instance,  the  chord  of  the 
major  third  and  perfect  fifth  on  any  note  is 
supposed  to  represent  the  ground  tone  or 
generator  with  two  of  its  most  distinct  and 
characteristic  lower  harmonics ;  and  whatever 
be  the  positions  of  the  individual  notes  in  respect 
of  one  another,  they  are  still  referred  to  this 
ground-tone  as  a  root    Thus  the  chord  GBD 
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(a)  would  be  taken  to  be  the  representative  of 
the  ground-tone  G  with  its  second  and  fourth 
harmonics  (b) ;  and  every  transposition  or 
1  inversion '  of  the  same  notes,  such  as  BDG,  or 
DGB  in  close  or  open  order  (as  in  c),  or  even 
lesser  portions  to  which  the  implication  of  a 
context  would  afford  a  clue,  would  be  referred 
alike  to  this  same  root.  If  F  be  added  (rf)  to 
the  above  chord  it  may  be  taken  to  represent 
the  sixth  harmonic  (6),  and  similar  *  inversions ' 
of  the  component  portions  of  the  chord  will 
similarly  be  referred  to  the  note  G.  If  A  be 
added  further  above  the  F  of  the  preceding 
chord,  producing  GBDFA  (as  in  e),  that  is 
commonly  takon  as  a  yet  more  complete  repre- 
sentation of  the  group  of  harmonics  generated 
by  the  sounding  of  G,  of  which  it  is  the  eighth  ; 
and,  as  before,  all  the  different  jiortions  which 
could  be  intelligibly  isolated,  and  all  the  trans- 
positions of  its  component  notes,  would  be  still 
referable  to  the  one  root  G.  If  Afc>  had  been 
taken  instead  of  AB,  the  same  general  explana- 
tion would  hold  good,  though  the  special 
question  might  remain  open  whether  it  was  a 
representative  of  the  1 6th  harmonic,  which  is 
four  octaves  from  the  fundamental  sound,  or 
an  artificial  softening  of  the  clear  and  strong 
major  ninth,  As.  Some  theorists  carry  the 
same  principles  yet  further,  and  include  the 
C  above  A,  and  even  the  E  and  Eb  above  that 
in  the  group  which  represents  the  harmonic 
series  of  G,  calling  them  respectively  the 
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eleventh  and  major  and  minor  thirteenths  of 
that  note. 

The  discords  contained  in  the  above  series 
are  frequently  styled  fundamental  from  this 
supposed  representation  of  the  group  of  har- 
monics generated  by  their  fundamental  or  root 
note  ;  they  are  characterised  among  discords  by 
the  peculiar  freedom  of  the  notes  of  which  they 
are  composed,  on  both  sides.  It  will  bo  observed 
that  they  are  all  members  of  the  Diatonic  series 
of  the  key  of  C,  major  or  minor  ;  and  as  G, 
their  root  note,  is  the  Dominant  of  that  key, 
they  represent  the  scope  of  what  is  called  the 
Dominant  harmony  of  C,  which  of  course  has 
its  counterpart  in  every  other  key.  No  other 
note  than  the  Dominant  serves  to  this  extent 
as  the  root  of  chords  of  this  class  which  are 
Diatonic.  The  Tonic,  for  instance,  can  only 
supply  the  third  and  fifth,  and  even  the  minor 
seventh  is  a  chromatic  note.  Nevertheless  this 
chromatic  chord  and  the  ninths  which  are  built 
upon  it  arc  commonly  used  as  if  they  belonged 
to  the  key  of  C  ;  and  the  same  remark  applies 
to  the  similar  discords  founded  on  the  Super- 
tonic  root  (as  D  in  the  key  of  C)  ;  and  these 
are  most  readily  intelligible  through  their  close 
connection  as  Dominant  harmony  to  the  Domi- 
nant of  C. 

The  roots  of  the  various  combinations  which 
aro  arrived  at  by  modifying  the  intervals  of 
such  distinct  and  essential  harmonies  as  the 
above,  are  of  course  the  same  as  those  of  the 
unmodified  harmonies.  Thus  the  roots  of 
suspensions  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  har- 
monies U[ion  which  they  are  said  to  resolve, 
because  they  are  modifications  of  that  which 
follows  in  its  complete  state,  and  not  of  that 
which  precedes  ;  and  the  same  applies  to  the 
combinations  produced  by  adventitious  notes, 
such  as  appoggiaturas  and  the  like. 

The  combinations  which  arise  from  the  simul- 
taneous occurrence  of  ordinary  passing  notes 
must  find  their  root  in  the  chord  which  precedes, 
as  that  has  possession  of  the  field  till  new 
harmony  presents  itself. 

From  these  considerations  it  will  be  obvious 
that  a  very  considerable  variety  of  apparently 
different  combinations  are  referable  to  a  single 
root.  In  fact  a  great  portion  of  music  is  built 
upon  very  few  roots  ;  many  examples  of  good 
popular  music  especially  do  not  exceed  the 
limits  of  Tonic  and  Dominant  harmony  with 
an  occasional  move  as  far  as  the  Subdominant, 
and  next  to  no  modulation.  Even  in  works 
which  l>elong  to  the  domain  sometimes  dis- 
tinguished as  high  art,  a  great  deal  is  often  done 
within  very  narrow  limits.  For  instance,  the 
wholeof  the  first  section  of  a  violin  and  pianoforte 
sonata  of  Mozart's  in  A  is  based  on  six  successive 
alternations  of  Tonic  and  Dominant  harmony, 
and  modulation  to  the  new  key  for  the  second 
section  is  etfected  merely  by  the  Dominant  and 
Tonig  harmony  of  that  key. 


Notwithstanding  the  importance  which  at- 
taches to  a  clear  understanding  of  the  classifica- 
tion of  chords  according  to  their  roots,  there 
are  some  combinations  upon  whose  derivation 
doctors  disagree  ;  and  it  must  be  confessed  that 
the  theory  of  music  is  yet  far  from  that  complete 
and  settled  stage  which  would  admit  any  hope 
of  a  decisive  verdict  in  the  matter  at  present. 
In  such  circumstances  variety  of  opinion  is  not 
only  inevitable  but  desirable  ;  and  though  the 
multitude  of  counsellors  is  a  little  bewildering 
there  are  consolations  ;  for  it  happens  fortun- 
ately that  these  differences  of  opinion  are  not 
vital.  Such  chords,  for  instance,  as  augmented 
sixths  have  so  marked  and  immediate  a  con- 
nection with  the  inost  prominent  harmonies  in 
the  key,  that  the  ascertainment  of  their  roots 
becomes  of  secondary  importance  ;  and  even 


with  the  chord  which  stands  as  ^ 


in  the  key 


of  C  for  instance  ( /),  it  is  not  so  indispensable 
to  decide  whether  fi  or  F  or  D  is  the  root,  or 
whether  indeed  it  is  even  a  double-rooted  chord, 
because,  among  other  reasons,  the  very  attention 
which  has  been  called  to  it  and  the  very  charac- 
teristics which  have  made  it  difficult  to  classify 
have  given  it  a  prominence  and  a  unique  indi- 
viduality which  relieves  it  of  the  need  of  being 
assigned  to  any  category  ;  and  even  when  it  is 
an  important  factor  in  the  harmonic  structure, 
the  process  of  analysis  need  not  be  rendered 
doubtful,  because  its  actual  jwsition  in  the  key 
is  so  thoroughly  realised.  Other  disputed  points 
there  are  having  reference  to  roots,  which  are 
even  of  less  ini|>ortauce.  For  instance,  whether 
what  is  called  an  augmented  fifth  is  really  an 
augmented  fifth  or  a  minor  thirteenth  ;  or 
whether  the  augmented  octave  which  Mozart 
uses  with  such  marked  emphasis  in  the  third 
bar  of  the  Allegro  in  the  overture  to  '  Don 
Giovanni '  is  properly  a  minor  ninth,  as  some 
maintain  —  since  happily  the  roots  would  be 
the  same  in  both  cases.  c.  H.  H.  P. 

ROOT,  George  Frederick,  an  American 
popular  composer,  born  at  Sheffield,  Mass., 
U.S.A.,  August  30,  1820.  He  studied  under 
Webb  of  Boston,  and  afterwards  in  Paris  in 
1850.  He  was  a  music-publisher  in  Chicago 
in  1859-71.  He  was  associated  with  Lowell 
Mason  in  popularising  music  in  American 
schools,  etc.,  and  had  a  musical  doctor's  degree 
conferred  on  him  at  the  Chicago  University. 
He  died  at  Barley's  Island,  August  6.  1 895.  He 
wrote  various  cantatas,  such  as  'The  Flower 
Queen,'  'Daniel,'  and  others,  but  is  best  known 
as  composer  of  certain  songs  much  sung  during 
the  American  Civil  War,  as,  'The  Battle-Cry 
of  Freedom,'  'Just  before  the  Battle,  Mother,' 
but  his  composition  of  the  spirited  'Tramp, 
tramp,  tramp,  the  boys  are  marching.'nowalmost 
better  known  as  'God  save  Ireland,'  should 
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entitle  him  to  rank  among  the  makers  of  living 
national  music.  His  son,  Frkderu  k  Wood- 
man Root,  born  at  Boston,  June  13,  1846, 
has  done  useful  work  as  a  teacher  of  singing, 
both  individually  and  in  large  classes.       F.  K. 

ROPARTZ,  J.  Guy,  born  at  Quingamp 
(Cotes  du  Nord),  June  15,  1864,  was  a  pupil 
of  Dubois  and  Massenet  in  the  Paris  Con- 
servatoire, and  afterwards  studied  with  C<-sar 
Franck.  Though  his  life  has  been  chiefly 
devoted  to  coiu|vosition  he  has,  since  1894, 
directed  the  Conservatoire  of  Nancy  with  great 
success,  and  has  given  a  strong  impulse  to  the 
symphony  concerts  in  that  town.  His  dramatic 
works  include  two  pieces  in  one  act,  4  Le  Diable 
couturier  '  and  4  Marguerite  d'Ecosse '  ;  he  has 
written  incidental  music  for  'Pecheur  d'Islande ' 
(Loti  and  Tiercelin),  played  in  Paris,  1893  ; 
4  Paysages  de  Bretague '  (written  for  a  '  theatre 
d'ombres  chinoises'),  4  Les  Landes,'  4  Marie 
endormie, '  and  five  short  pieces,  a  4  Marche  de 
fete,'  three  4 Airs  de  ballet,'  a  suite  in  four 
movements  called  4Dimanchebreton,'asymphony 
on  a  Breton  chorale,  a  4Sereuade,*  etc.,  and 
among  his  smaller  published  works  which  have 
been  brought  to  a  hearing  are  a  string  quartet 
and  a  4  fantaisio '  for  strings,  some  church  music 
(Psalm  xxxvL  for  choir,  organ,  and  orchestra), 
songs,  and  pieces  for  organ  and  for  piauo.    o.  F. 

RORE,  Cipri  ano  dk,  com  poser  of  the  Venetian 
school,  born  at  Mechlin  (or  possibly  Antwerp) 
about  1516.  He  studied  under  Willaert,1  chapel- 
master  of  St  Mark's,  Venice,  and  was  probably 
in  early  life  a  singer  in  that  cathedral.  In  1542 
he  brought  out  his  first  book  of  madrigals  a  5, 
and  in  1 550  his  first  book  a  4  appeared,  a  work 
long  held  in  favour,1  and  for  the  next  seven  or 
eight  years  published  continually.3  About  15504 
he  appears  to  have  left  Venice  for  the  court  of 
Hercules  II.,  Duke  of  Ferrara,  and  for  some 
years  we  hear  nothing  of  him.6  [In  1558  he 
was  given  leave  of  absence  to  visit  his  parents 


'  Beetule- 
A  Vai«lUrt» 


Fantesie  e  Recerchari,  etc  .  compostl  da  lo  Eecell. 
tuo  Mmxpolo.  etc.  VetirtlU.  1540 ' ( Brit.  Mu». 

•  The  FetUi 
edition*.  1 
IS75 

'  The  following  list  of  books  of  motets  and  mad  rigals  I  ■  Uk  en  from 
Fetts's  MofrapktM.  Eitner's  BibHogra^Jtie,  the  V'""'" -Ujrikun,  and 
Uv  cmtaltjcuea  of  the  British  Museum  and  Fetl*  libraries.  Some 
contain  work  by  other  composer*,  but  in  all  case*  they  bear 
Clpriano  s  iu.me.  and  h-  Is  the  chief  contributor.  The  date  given  is 
that  of  tbf  supposed  first  edition  :  — 

HAcf  Bk.  I.  •  S.Venice.  IM  (Brit  Hub,  I;  hk.  II.  a  4and  S.  Venice. 
14*7  (Petle.  Bivfr.) .  bk.  111.  a  S.  Venice.  1548  (Bltnar). 

if<Hlriu*l,  Bk.  I  it  3,  Venice.  1548.  bk.  II.  a  S,  Venice.]  544  I  Brit. 
Mas  .the  </'<<""■  »jrlt<n  Klvra  1552  u  the  first  edition';  bk.  111.  a  5. 
Venice.  ISM.  The  1343  edition  In  Brit  Mus,  ;  bks.  I*,  and  v.  (1807 
and  I5*|i.  (The  fifth  book  contains  an  ode  to  the  Duke  of  Parma, 
and  from  the  event*  of  the  composer's  life  we  may  assume  this 
volume  to  be  one  of  his  latest  publications. I  For  the  first  book  of 
madrigals  o  4.  see  above ;  the  second  was  printed  in  1557.  and  in 
IMS  Timeout  a  selection  of  the  four-  and  five- part  madrigals,  as  '  Le 
«i»e  ftamme.'  etc  A  Urge  number  of  the  four-part  madrigal*  were 
brought  out  in  score  in  1577. 

Ckrgmatie  smosfrt.sn/s.   Bk.  I.  a  i,  1544  (Brit  Ma*. :  the  word  '  rt- 
stampato'ou  title-page  shows  that  this  is  not  the  first  edition  i.  The 
9  ret  book  waa  reprinted  as  late  as  I  SKI  iPetla  library'.    Barney  I 
Inserted  one  number  In  hi*  Hittoiy. 

•  In  this  yeM-a. 
orj'  \>  Kerr»r.« 

»  Except  the  publication  of  two  Passions  (Pivri*  1357)  with  the 
following  curious  title*    •  Pssslo  D.  N.  J.  Chrlstl  in  qua  *»lu* 


at  Antwerp,  and  soon  afterwards  visited  the 

court  of  Margaret  of  Austria,  Governess  of  the 

Netherlands,  whose  husband,  Duke  Ottavio 

Farnese,  engaged  him  as  his  maestro  di  cappella 

at  Parma.]    On  the  death  of  Willaert  he  was 

appointed  his  successor,  Oct.  18,  1563.  He 

resigned  this  position  almost  immediately,  and 

returned  to  the  court  of  Parma  in  July  1564, 

where  he  died,  in  the  autumn  of  1565,  at  the 

age  of  forty- nine.  He  was  buried  in  the  cathedral 

of  that  city,  and  the  following  epitaph  gives  an 

authentic  sketch  of  his  life  :— 

Cypriano  Itoro,  Flandro 
Artis  Muaicae 
Vim  omnium  peritiaaimo, 
Cujua  noinen  famaque 
Nft-  vetuatate  obrui 
Nec  oblivions  deleri  poterit. 
Hercules  Ferrariena,  Duels  II. 
Deinde  Venetorum, 
Postrwino 
Octavi  Farneai  Parma-  et  Placentiae 
Duels  II  Chori  Praefecto. 
Ludovicus  fraU-r,  ML  et  baeredes 
Afoeatixaimi  poauerunt. 
Obiit  anno  mdlxv.  aetatis  vero  suae  xlix. 


The  position  to  which  Rore  attained  at  St. 
Mark '8,  and  the  rank  as  a  musician  which  con- 
temporary writers  assigned  him,  point  to  his 
having  been  something  of  an  innovator,  and  a 
really  or  iginal  composer.  His  sacred  and  secular 
comtiositions  were  frequently  reprinted,  and 
were  included  in  many  collections  of  the  time.6 
(See  the  Qxullen-Lexikon  for  these  and  for  MS. 
copies.)  We  know  that  they  were  held  in  high 
esteem  in  the  court  chapel  at  Munich,  and  were 
constantly  performed  there  under  Lassus's  direc- 
tion.7 Duke  Albert  of  Bavaria  caused  a  superb 
copy  of  Rore  8  motets  to  be  made  for  his  library, 
where  it  remains  to  this  day,  with  a  portrait  of 
the  comjioser  on  the  last  page,  by  the  court 
painter  Mielich.  j.  r.  s.-b. 

ROSA  (ROSE),  Carl  August  Nicolas,  born 
at  Hamburg,  March  22,  1842,  was  educated 
as  a  violin-player  and  made  such  progress  as  to 
be  sent  to  the  Leipzig  Conservatorium,  which  he 
entered  in  1859.  [He  afterwards  studied  at  the 
Paris  Conservatoire,  and  obtained  the  post  of 
concert meister  at  Hamburg  in  1863.]  In  1866 
he  came  to  England  and  appeared  as  a  solo 
player  at  the  Crystal  Palace  on  March  10. 
After  a  short  stay  in  London  he  joined  Mr. 
Bateman  in  a  concert-tour  in  the  United  States, 
and  there  met  Madame  Parepa,  whom  he  married 
at  New  York,  in  Feb.  1867.  His  wife's  success 
on  the  stage  led  to  the  formation  of  a  com]»any 
under  the  management  and  conductorship  of 
Mr.  Rose,  which,  during  its  early  campaigns 
could  boast  such  names  as  Parej»a,  Wachtel, 
Santley,  Ronconi,  and  Formes  among  its  artists. 

Early  in  1871  Mr.  Rose— who  by  this  time 
had  changed  his  name  to  Rosa  to  avoid  mistakes 


9  Fetls  mention*  a  hook  of  Ciprlano's  masse*,  a  4,  5.  6  (Venice, 
1566)  on  the  authority  of  Urnudiua's  fUbfiotheea  Cltutira.  Tills  Is 
probably'  I.iber  Misaarum"  a  4. 5.  « (Venice.  MM  to  which  Ciprlano 
only  contribute*  the  first  mas*  •  Onulcsj  memorr*.' 

delli  triomphl.  etc  nelle  noue  dell'  lllurtr.  due*  OugL 
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in  pronunciation— returned  to  England  with 
his  wife,  and  then  made  a  lengthened  visit  to 
Egypt  for  health.  After  this  they  again  returned 
to  London,  but  only  for  the  lamented  death  of 
Madame  Parepa-Rosa,  which  took  place  Jan.  21, 
1874.  Mr.  Rosa,  however,  was  resolved,  not- 
withstanding this  serious  blow,  to  test  the 
fortunes  of  English  opera  in  London,  and  on 
Sept.  11,  1875,  ho  opened  the  Princess's  Theatre 
with  a  company  including  Miss  Rose  Hersee  as 
prima  donna,  Mr.  Santley,  and  other  good 
singers.  He  closed  on  Oct  80,  having  pro- 
duced •  Figaro, ' 4  Faust,  *  * '  The  Porter  of  Havre ' 1 
(Cagnoni),  4  Fra  Diavolo,'  4  Bohemian  Girl,' 
'  Trovatore,'  *'  The  Water-Carrier'  (Cherubini), 
and  'Siege  of  Rochelle.' 

The  season  of  1876  was  undertaken  at  the 
Lyceum  (Sept.  11-Dec  2).  It  included  'The 
Water-Carrier ' ;  4  The  Lily  of  Killarucy '  (with 
additions;  'Sounambula' ;  4 Faust' ;  *'Giralda' 
(Adam)  ;  4  Bohemian  Girl '  ;  *4  Flying  Dutch- 
man ' ;  4  Zampa ' ;  4  Trovatore ' ;  4  Montana '  ; 
*4Joconde'(Nicol6);  'Fidelio';  4 Fra  Diavolo ' ; 
*4  Pauline '  (Cowen) :  4  Porter  of  Havre. '  The 
next  season  was  at  the  Adelphi  Theatre  (Feb. 
1 1-April  6,  1 878).  It  included  *4  The  Golden 
Cross,'  by  Briill  ;  'The  Merry  Wives';  'The 
Flying  Dutchman*;  'The  Lily  of  Killarney,' 
and  others  of  those  already  named.  For  the 
fourth  season  Mr.  Rosa  took  Her  Majesty's 
Theatre,  Jan.  27 -March  22,  1879),  brought  out 
*4  Rienzi,'  *'Piccolino'  (by  Guiraud),  and 
*' Carmen,'  and  played  'The  Golden  Cross,' 
'  Huguenots,'  4  Lily  of  Killarney,'  etc.  etc.  His 
fifth  season  was  at  the  same  theatre  (Jan.  10- 
March  6,  1880);  *4  Mignon '  (Thomas), 
*' Lohengrin,'  and  *' Aida'  were  all  produced 
for  the  first  time  in  English  ;  and  4  The  Taming 
of  the  Shrew '  (Goetz),  '  Carmen,'  4  Rienzi,'  etc., 
were  performed.  In  1882  a  season  was  given 
at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre,  from  Jan.  14  to 
March  11.  4  Taunhauser  *  and  Balfe's  *'  Painter 
of  Antwerp '  (4  Moro ')  were  produced,  and  Mine. 
Valleria  joined  the  company.  For  the  season 
of  1883  (March  26-April  21)  the  company 
moved  to  Drury  Lane,  which  was  its  Loudon 
centre  until  1887.  Thomas's  *4  Esmeralda '  and 
Mackenzie's  *'Coloiuba*  were  produced,  and 
Mme.  Marie  Roze  appeared  as  '  Carmen,'  etc. 
In  1884  (April  14-May  10) Stanford's*' Canter- 
bury Pilgrims'  was  the  only  new  work  pro- 
duced. In  1885  (April  6-May  30)  Thomas's 
*'  Nadeshda '  and  Massenet's  4  Manon  '  were 
given.  In  1 886  (May  23- June  26)  Mackenzie's 
♦'Troubadour,'  and  in  1887  (April  7-June  11) 
Corder's  *'  Nordisa '  were  the  novelties.  In 
1888  'Robert  the  Devil,'  'The  Puritans 
Daughter,'  'The  Star  of  the  North,'  and  'The 
Jewess'  were  produced  ;  and  on  Jan.  12,  1889, 
Planquette's  *  Paul  Jones '  at  the  Prince  of 
Wales's  Theatre,  London.  g. 

1  The  aiUrltk  |>rr fli«l  to  thru*  name*  ■IgnlAaa  th»t  the  worka 


After  the  death  of  Carl  Rosa,  which  took 
place  in  Paris,  April  30,  1889,  the  company 
began  to  lose  a  little  of  the  prestige  it  had 
formerly  enjoyed.  An  amalgamation  with 
Harris,  which  had  just  been  entered  into  at 
the  time  of  Rosa's  death,  had  no  very  artistic 
results,  although  a  few  works  of  importance 
were  given  from  time  to  time.  It  must  of 
course  be  remembered  that  the  chief  influence 
of  such  a  company  is  in  the  provinces  rather 
than  in  London,  and  as  a  rule,  from  this  time, 
the  first  performances  of  the  Carl  Rosa  produc- 
tion! took  place  away  from  London.  Cowen  a 
*'  Thorgrim  '  was  the  main  attraction  of  a  Drury 
Lane  season  in  1890  ;  and  the  production  of 
MacCunn's  *'Jeanie  Deans'  in  Edinburgh  took 
place  in  November  18 94.  In  December  1894,  the 
company  again  laid  London  musicians  under  a 
great  obligation,  by  producing  *'  Hansel  and 
Gretel'  with  Mozart's  early  *'  Bastion  et  Bas- 
tienne'  at  Daly's  Theatre.  In  1896  the  same 
theatre  was  occupied  for  a  Bhort  series  of  miscel- 
laneous performances.  1897  was  an  eventful 
year  in  the  life  of  the  company,  and  in  ita 
course  permission  was  granted  to  prefix  the 
word  '  Royal '  to  the  name.  In  January  4  Die 
Meistersinger '  was  given  at  the  Garrick  Theatre ; 
in  April,  Puccini's  *4  La  Boheme'  was  introduced 
to  England  at  Manchester,  and  in  October  they 
gave  a  season  at  Covent  Garden  (opening  with 
the  work  just  named),  in  the  course  of  which 
MacCunn's  *'  Diarmid '  was  produced.  After 
*»  Siegfried '  (1898)  the  energy  of  the  company 
failed  for  some  time.  A  scries  of  performances 
of  1  popular '  operas  at  the  Lyceum  in  1899  was 
attended  by  no  remarkable  success  ;  but  in 
November  1 900,  at  the  Coronet  Theatre,  Notting 
Hill,  they  introduced  Gounod's  *' Cinq  Mars,' 
and  in  the  following  week,  at  the  Brixton 
Theatre,  gave  Goldmark's  *'Hcimchen  am 
Herd '  to  the  English  public.  In  the  fol- 
lowing October  they  gave  'Siegfried,'  and  in 
April  1902,  Giordano's  *' Andre  Chenier'  was 
given  for  the  first  time  in  England.  The 
company's  record  is  an  honourable  one,  and  its 
influence  on  English  music  cannot  be  denied  ; 
with  rather  higher  aims,  its  prestige  might  have 
been  kept  up  at  the  same  level  that  was  attained 
during  the  founder's  lifetime,  but  the  usual 
temptation  to  beat  successful  rivals  on  their  own 
ground,  and  to  present  the  '  popular  '  operas  in 
ultra- '  popular '  style,  was  too  strong  to  be  quite 
resisted,  and  the  result  has  been  that  the  most 
artistic  productions  have  perhaps  been  suspected 
by  the  cultivated  amateurs  who  were  the  com- 
pany's best  patrons  in  former  times.  m. 

ROSA,  Salvator,  was  born  at  Arenella,  near 
Naples,  July  21,  1615.  His  father  Vito  Antonio 
do  Rosa  sent  him  to  be  educated  at  the  college 
of  the  padri  Somaschi.  He  soon  began  to  study 
music,  and  became  an  expert  player  of  the  lute, 
improvising  accompaniments  and  interludes  to 
his  own  verses.    His  ambition  to  go  to  Rome 
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and  devote  himself  seriously  to  painting  seemed 
on  the  point  of  being  fulfilled  in  1635,  w  hen  he 
visited  Rome  for  the  first  time.  But  becoming 
ill,  he  returned  to  Naples  at  the  end  of  six 
months,  and  there  became  a  pupil  of  the  painter, 
Aniello  Falcone,  until  1637.  Then  again  he 
went  to  Rome,  and  accompanied  a  friend, 
Mercurio,  in  the  service  of  the  Cardinal 
Brancaccio,  to  Viterbo,  where  he  received  a 
commission  to  paint  an  altar-piece. 

After  a  visit  to  Naples,  he  was  again  in  Rome 
in  1638  until  September  1640,  when  he  went 
to  Florence  to  take  an  appointment  as  painter 
to  the  court  of  the  Medici,  a  post  he  held  for 
nearly  nine  years.  During  this  time  he  met 
Filippo  Lippi,  poet  and  painter,  and  Cesti,  the 
mnsician,  and  wrote  La  Strega,  to  which 
Cesti  composed  the  music,  and  II  Lamento, 
later  on  set  to  music  by  Bandini.  It  was  prob- 
ably towards  the  end  of  1640  that  he  wrote 
the  satire  La  musica,  a  violent  attack  on  the 
depraved  taste  shown  in  Italian  church  music. 
It  was  not  published  till  some  years  after  Rosa's 
death,  and  evidently  caused  much  agitation.  It 
was  answered  with  a  bitterness  almost  equal  to 
its  own  by  Mattheson  in  his  Mithridal  wider 
den  Oifl  einer  tcelschen  Satyre,  gcnannt  la 
Musica,  Hamburg,  1749;  in  which  a  German 
translation  of  the  satire  is  given,  with  pages  of 
comments  and  annotations.  The  six  satires, 
La  Musica,  La  Poesia,  La  Pittura,  La 
(rutrra,  La  Babilonia,  and  L  Itividia,  written 
by  Rosa  between  1640  and  1669,  were  probably 
first  published  in  Rome  in  1695  ;  the  title-page, 
without  date,  and  with  Amsterdam  falsely  in- 
dicated as  the  printing  place,  is  as  follows : 
Satire  di  Salralor  Rosa  dedicate  a  settano.  In 
Amsterdam  presso  Severn  ProUiomastix,  12mo, 
p.  161.  It  was  followed  by  numberless  un- 
authorised editions.  The  first  dated  edition 
of  186  pages  was  printed  in  Amsterdam  by 
J.  F.  Bernard  in  1719,  the  second  edition  is 
dated  1781,  and  the  third  1790.  In  1770  there 
was  an  edition  Con  notedi  A.  M.  Salrini,  printed 
at  Florence,  but  with  Amsterdam  on  the  titlc- 
\<W?  ;  this  was  reprinted  in  1781,  1784,  and 
1787. 

Rosa  on  leaving  Florence  was  in  Volterra  for 
a  time,  and  then  returned  to  Rome  in  February 
1649.  The  year  1647  was  certainly  passed 
]>eaceably  in  Tuscany,  in  spite  of  the  legend 
which  has  it  that  Rosa  was  at  Naples  during 
the  insurrection  in  July  1647,  and  was  one  of 
the  'compagnia  della  morte'  under  the  leader- 
ship of  the  painter  Falcone.  To  begin  with,  no 
*uch  company  existed,  and  secondly,  there  are 
letters  preserved,  written  by  Rosa  to  his  friend 
Maffei,  one  from  Pisa,  on  Jan.  9,  1647,  and 
another  from  Florence,  on  Sept.  26,  164  7,  in 
which  the  tumults  at  Naples  are  not  even 
alluded  to  (Cesareo,  PoesU  e  Mere,  1892, 
p.  55).  In  1650  Rosa  again  visited  Florence, 
Pisa,  and  Siena,  returning  to  Rome  in  December, 


where  he  worked  at  his  painting,  finding  relaxa- 
tion in  writing  songs  to  which  either  he  or  his 
friend  Cavalli,  then  in  Rome,  composed  the 
airs. 

Rosa  died  in  Rome  on  March  15,  1673,  at 
the  age  of  fifty -eight,  and  was  buried  in  the 
church  of  Santa  Maria  degli  Angioli  alio  Terme 
di  Diocleziano. 

Little  of  Rosa's  music  is  known,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  songs  published  in  the  4  Gemme 
d'antichita'  and  other  modern  collections.  His 
position,  however,  was  one  of  some  musical 
interest  A  personal  friend  of  some  of  the  leading 
composers  of  the  time — Cavalli,  Cesti,  Bandini 
and  others — he  was  so  far  in  touch  with  the 
new  ideas  just  germinating,  as  to  adopt  the 
method  of  writing  for  a  single  voice  with  basso 
continuo  accompaniment. 

In  1770  Dr.  Burney  acquired  from  a  great- 
grand-daughterofRosa.occupyingthesamehouse 
on  the  Monte  Santa  Trinita  in  Rome  in  which 
he  had  lived  and  died,  a  musical  manuscript  in 
Rosa's  handwriting,  containing,  besides  airs  and 
cantatas  by  Cesti,  Rossi,  etc.,  eight  cantatas 
written  and  composed  by  Rosa  himself.  The 
airs  are  melodious  and  vivacious,  and  have  a 
good  deal  of  charm.  Burney  (Hist,  of  Music, 
iv.  pp.  165-8)  gives  the  music  of  a  certain 
number  of  them  ;  they  were  also  included  by 
N.  d'  Arienzo  in  his  paper  on  Rosa  in  the  Rivista 
Mm.  Hal.  1894,  i.  389. 

The  better-known  airs  are  1  Vado  ben  spesso,' 
printed  by  Dr.  Crotch  in  Specimens  of  Various 
Styles,  1808.  Edited  by  H.  Bishop  in  'Gemme 
d'antichita,'  No.  26,  and  in  La  scuola  antica, 
No.  24,  also  in  Marx's  Gluck  und  die  Oper, 
1863.  Beilage,  No.  2.  '  Star  vicino,'  edited 
by  W.  H.  Callcott,  •  Gemme,"  No.  27.  And 
'  Selve  voi  che,'  edited  by  J.  Pittmann,  London, 
1878.  A  manuscript  copy  of  the  latter  is  in 
the  Vienna  Imperial  Library,  No.  19,242  in 
Mantuani's  catalogue.  c.  8. 

ROSALIA  (Germ.  VetUr  Michel,  Schuster- 
fleck).  A  form  of  melody,  vocal  or  instrumental, 
in  which  a  figure  is  repeated  several  times  in 
succession,  transposed  a  note  higher  at  each 
reiteration. 


The  name  is  derived  from  an  old  Italian 
Canto  popolare,  '  Rosalia,  mia  cara,'  the  Melody 
of  which  is  constructed  upon  this  principle. 


The  well-known  German  Volkslied,  'Gestern 
Abend  war  Vetter  Michel  da,'  begins  with  a 
similar  repetition,  and  hence  the  figure  is 
frequently  called  in  Germany,  '  Vetter  Michel.' 
These  titles,  as  well  as  that  of  «  Schusterfleck  ' 
— a  cobble — are  of  course  given  to  it  in  derision 
— for  writers  on  composition  regard  its  frequent 
introduction  as  indicative  of  j>overty  of  inventive 
power.  Nevertheless,  it  is  frequently  employed 
by  the  great  masters,  with  charming  effect,  as 
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may  be  seen  in  the  Minuet  in  Handel's 
'Ariadne,'  in  which  it  will  be  observed  that 
the  figure  is  suffered  to  appear  three1  times 
only  in  succession.  Almost  all  great  writers 
have  imposed  this  limit  upon  its  employment, 
experience  having  proved  that  a  fourfold  re- 
petition generally  tends  to  render  the  passage 
wearisome.  Strikingly  effective  instances  of 
threefold  repetition  will  be  found,  in  Mozart's 
Requiem,  at  the  words  '  Ingemisco  tamquam 
reus';  in  Spohr's  'Last  Judgment,'  at  'The 
grave  gives  up  its  dead '  ;  and  in  a  remark- 
ably forcible  passage  in  the  '  Rigaudon  '  from 
Rameau's  'Dardanus.'  Still,  this  restriction 
is  frequently  disregarded.  Vallerano  has  left 
a  Canon,3  which  ascends  a  Tone  higher  at  each 
repetition,  ad  infinitum ;  and  the  resulting 
effect  is  far  from  inharmonious,  though  the  work 
must  be  regarded  rather  as  a  musical  curiosity 
than  a  serious  composition. 

Closely  allied  to  this  figure  is  another,  in 
which  the  leading  phrase  is  transposed  one  or 
more  notes  lower  at  each  repetition  ;  as  in 
'  Habbiam  vinto'  from  Handel's  'Scipio,'  in 
which  the  transposition  proceeds  by  thirds. 


Here,  again,  the  figure  breaks  off  after  a 
threefold  reiteration  ;  and,  in  two  cases  in 
which  Mozart  has  employed  the  same  device, 
in  his  Requiem— at  the  words  'Qui  Mariam 
absolvisti,'  and  'Oro  supplex  et  acclinis  ' — it  is 
relinquished  after  the  second  enunciation.  [For 
a  fivefold  repetition  see  the  Branle  given  under 
Form,  vol.  ii.  p.  75a.]  This  kind  of  imitation 
is,  indeed,  subject  to  exactly  the  same  form  of 
treatment  as  the  true  Rosalia  ;  though  it  would 
be  inexact  to  call  it  by  that  name,  and  equally 
so  to  apply  the  term  to  the  regular  ascents  or 
descents  of  a  sequence — as  constantly  exhibited 
in  the  fugues  of  Seb.  Bach  ;  or  to  those  of  vocal 
divisions— as  in  'Every  Valley,'  or  Rossini's 
'  Quis  est  homo ' ;  or  to  the  scene,  in  '  Tann- 
hiiuser,'  in  which  the  stanzas  of  1  Dir  tone 
Lob '  are  sung  a  note  higher  at  each  rejwtition. 

Schumann  was  accused  of  writing  Rosalie 
usque  ad  nauseam.  He  does  employ  them 
very  frequently  :  but  often— as  in  the  opening 
of  his  'Arabeske'  (op.  18)  —  with  an  effect 
which  true  genius  alone  could  have  dictated. 
This  is  not  the  place  for  a  detailed  criticism  of 
Schumann's  principles  of  coni]>osition  :  but 
when— as  in  a  bitter  article,  by  Joseph  Rubin- 
stein, which  apj«ared  in  IJaitreiUhsr  Blatter — his 
masterly  use  of  this  particular  device  is  made 

t  dnmrtlmw  called  '  \m  troit  lUrewiow.* 
»  lUprintad  In  vot  I.  of  dementi  •  /Tactical  Harmon,. 


to  serve  as  an  excuse  for  its  unqualified  con- 
demnation, as  a  '  vicious  monotony -producing 
repetition  of  musical  phrases  on  related 
degrees,  which  the  student  of  composition 
loves  to  introduce  in  his  first  exercises, '  we 
naturally  revolt  from  a  conclusion  so  illogical. 
That  a  form  which  neither  Handel,  nor  Mozart, 
nor  Beethoven,  nor  any  other  great  writer  has 
disdained  to  employ,  can  possibly  be,  in  its 
own  nature,  '  vicious,'  we  cannot  believe.  With 
equal  reason  might  we  condemn  the  '  monotony- 
producing'  effect  of  a  regular  figure.  It  is, 
indeed,  quite  possible  to  make  such  a  figure 
monotonous  to  the  last  degree  ;  yet  nearly  the 
whole  of  Beethoveu's  1  Andante  in  F '  (op.  34), 
is  founded  on  the  rhythmic  form  of  the  first 
four  notes  of  the  opening  subject.  The  truth 
is,  that,  in  the  hands  of  a  great  master,  all 
such  devices  are  made  productive  of  pure  and 
beautiful  effects;  while  all  are  'vicious'  when 
viciously  misused.  w.  s,  R. 

ROSAMON  D.  An  opera  by  Joseph  Addison, 
music  by  Thomas  Clayton  ;  produced  at  Drury 
Lane  Theatre  on  March  4,  1707,  but  only  ran 
three  nights. 

Thomas  Augustine  Arne,  many  years  later, 
took  the  libretto  for  one  of  his  early  musical 
efforts  ;  and  produced  a  work  that  bore  con- 
siderable promise  of  his  future  excellence. 

His  setting  of  the  opera  was  given  at  the 
Little  Theatre  in  the  Haymarket,  on  March  7, 
1733.  F.  K. 

ROSAMUNDE  FURSTIN  VON  CYPERN 
(Rosamond,  Princess  of  Cyprus).  A  romantic 
play  in  four  acts ;  written  by  Wilhelmine 
Christine  von  Chezy,  the  overture  and  incidental 
music  by  Franz  Schubert  (op.  26).  Produced 
at  the  Theatre  an-der-Wien,  Vienna,  Dec.  20, 
1823,  and  only  performed  twice.  The  music 
as  then  played  is  as  follows  : — 

•  1.  Overture  (D  minor). 

t  2.  Entr'acte  between  Acts  1  and  2  (B  minor), 
t  S.  Ballo  (B  minor),  and  Andant«  tin  poco  aaaai  (G). 
4.  Entr'acte  between  Acta  2  and  8  (D). 

•  5.  Romance  for  .soprano,  '  Der  Vollmond  s  trah.lt' 

(F  minor). 

•  6.  Chora*  of  Hpirite. 

•  7.  Entr'acte  between  Acts  3  and  4  (B9). 
8.  Shepherds'  Melody. 

•  9.  Shepherds'  Chorus. 
*10.  Huntsmen's  Chorus, 
til.  Air  dc  Ballet  (G). 

The  overture  played  at  the  performances  was 
published  in  1827,  for  PF.  four  hands,  by 
Schubert  himself,  as  op.  52,  under  the  title  of 
•Alfonso  and  Estrella*  (now  op.  69).  The 
overture  (in  C),  known  as  the  'Overture  to 
Rosamunde '  (op.  26)  was  composed  for  the 
melodrama  of  the  '  Zauberharfe, '  or  Magic  Harp 
(produced  August  19,  1820),  and  was  published 
by  Schubert  with  its  present  name  and  opus- 
number  for  PF.  four  hands,  in  1828.  The 
pieces  marked  have  been  published  —  those 
marked  with  *  by  Schubert  himself,  as  op.  29  ; 
those  marked  with  t  more  recently.    For  parti- 
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culars  see  Nottebohm's  Thematic  Catalogue, 
pp.  46,  84.  The  Entr'acte  in  B  minor  is  one  of 
the  finest  of  all  Schubert's  works  ;  the  Romance, 
the  Entr'acte  No.  7,  the  Shepherds'  Melody, 
and  the  Air  do  Ballet  (in  G),  are  all  admirable, 
the  Shepherds'  Melody  for  two  clarinets  especi- 
ally characteristic.  The  second  Trio  to  the 
Entr'acte  No.  7  was  previously  composed,  in 
May  1819,  as  a  song,  '  Der  Leidende.'  a.1 

ROSE  or  KNOT  (Fr.  Rosace  ;  Fr.  and  Germ. 
liosdU  ;  Ital.  Rosa).  The  ornamental  device  or 
scutcheon  inserted  in  the  sound-hole  of  the  belly 
of  stringed  instruments,  such  as  the  lute,  guitar, 
mandoline,  dulcimer,  or  harpsichord,  serving 
not  only  a  decorative  purpose,  but — in  the 
Netherlands  especially — as  the  maker's  1  trade 
mark.'  In  the  harpsichord  and  spinet  there  was 
usually  but  one  sound-hole  with  its  rose  ;  but 
owing  to  the  origin  of  these  keyboard  instruments 
from  the  psaltery,  their  analogy  with  the  lute, 
and  the  fact  of  the  Roman  lutes  having  three, 
several  sound-holes  were  sometimes  perforated. 
In  fact,  a  harpsichord  dated  1531  was  seen  in 
Italy  by  the  eminent  art  critic,  Mr.  T.  J.  Gullick, 
which  possessed  no  less  than  five,  each  with  a 
rose  inserted.  From  the  analogy  above  referred 
to,  the  old  Italian  harpsichord  makers  named 
the  bottom  of  the  instrument  '  cassa  armonica ' 
(sound -chest)  ;  as  if  its  office  were  like  that  of 
the  back  of  the  lute  or  viol,  while  the  belly  was 
the  1  piano  armonioo '  (sound- flat). 2  The  Flem- 
ings, retaining  the  sound-hole,  doubtless  adhered 
more  or  less  to  this  erroneous  notion  of  a  sound- 
chest  The  Hitchcocks  in  England  (1620  and 
later)  appear  to  have  been  the  first  to  abandon 
it ;  no  roses  are  seen  in  their  instruments. 
Kirktnan  in  the  next  century  still  adhered  to 
the  rose  and  trade  scutcheon,  but  Shudi  did 
not.  In  the  Giornalt  de  Litterali  d'  Italia 
(Venice,  1711,  torn,  v.),  Scipione  Maffei,  re- 
ferring to  Cristofori,  who  had  recently  in  von  ted 
the  pianoforte,  approves  of  his  retention  of  the 
principle  of  the  rose  in  his  ordinary  harpsichords, 
although  contemporary  makers  for  the  most 
part  had  abandoned  it.  But  Cristofori,  instead 
of  a  large  rose,  to  further,  as  he  thought,  the 
resonance,  used  two  small  apertures  in  the  front 
Under  the  head  Ruckers  will  be  found  illustra- 
tions of  the  rose  or  rosace,  as  used  by  those  great 
makers.  A.  J.  M. 

ROSE  OF  CASTILE.  An  opera  in  three 
acts;  compiled  by  Messrs.  Harris  k  Falconer 
(from  4Le  Muletier  de  Tolede'),  music  by  M.  W. 
Balfe.  Produced  at  the  Lyceum  Theatre  (l'yne 
and  Harrison),  London,  Oct.  29,  1857.  O. 

ROSE  OF  PERSIA,  THE.  Comic  opera  in 
two  acts,  libretto  by  Basil  Hood,  music  by 
Arthur  Sullivan,  produced  at  Savoy  Theatre, 
Nov.  29,  1899. 

1  (Sir  Oeone  Grove,  with  characteristic  modeety.  here  omit*  all 
r*tmxtcr  to  the  fact  that  he  hlmaelf  dleeorered  the  mining  porxluna 
u<  the  moalc    Se*  vol.  II.  p.  M76.  and  infra,  p.  30ia. ) 
^  In  modern  1  ?^d°™  j'-'io^u^- ' 


ROSEINGRAVE  or  ROSINGR A VE, 
Daniel,  Church  musician  and  organist  The 
exact  date  of  his  birth  is  not  known.  He 
received  his  early  musical  education  as  one  of 
the  children  of  the  Chaj)el  Royal  ;  though 
whether  before  1660,  under  Captain  Cook,  or 
after  that  date,  under  Pelham  Humfrey,  is  un- 
certain. He  is  stated  subsequently  to  have 
studied  under  Dr.  John  Blow  and  Henry  Purcell. 
He  was  organist  of  Gloucester  Cathedral  from 
1679  to  1681,  of  Winchester  Cathedral  from 
1682  to  1692,  of  Salisbury  Cathedral  from  1692 
to  1 698,  was  appointed  organist  and  Vicar-choral 
of  St  Patrick's  Cathedral,  Dublin,  in  the  year 
1698,  and  orgauist  and  stipendiary  of  Christ 
Church  Cathedral,  Dublin,  in  the  same  year.  He 
retired  from  the  organistship  of  St.  Patrick's  in 
1719  in  favour  of  his  son  Ralph,  but  remained 
organist  of  ChristChurch  until  his  death  in  1727. 
He  married  Ann,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Wash  bourne,  D.D.,  who  survived  him,  and  by 
whom  he  had  several  children,  including  his 
sons  Thomas  and  Ralph,  who  were  also  distin- 
guished musicians.  There  ap]>ear  to  have  been 
Roseingravt  s  in  Ireland  before  Daniel  Rosein- 
grave's  time,  as  mention  is  made  in  the  Chapter 
Acts  of  Christ  Church  of  a  lease  from  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  to  one  Ralph  Roseiugrave  in 
1661. 

Daniel  Roseiugrave  succeeded  Robert  Hodge 
as  organist  of  St.  Patrick's.  Hodge,  who  resigned 
the  post  of  organist,  was  thereu)>on  appointed 
'  Master  of  the  song  to  the  Quire,'  apparently 
as  a  solatium  for  losing  the  post  of  organist 
The  arrangement  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
a  happy  one,  for  in  1699  we  find  a  Chapter 
Act  in  the  following  words  :  1  The  said  Dean 
and  Chapter  having  received  information  that 
Mr.  Hodge  and  Mr.  Rosingrave,  two  of  the 
Vicars-choral,  gave  each  other  very  scurrilous 
language  in  Christ  Church,  Dublin,  and  after 
went  together  to  the  taverne  and  there  fought, 
upon  which  the  said  Hodge  and  Roseiugrave 
were  ordered  to  appear  before  the  said  Dean  and 
Chapter  to  answer  in  their  places  touching  such 
their  misdemeanours.  And  upon  hearing  what 
they  could  severally  say  for  themselves  touching 
the  matter.  And  it  thereupon  appearing  to  the 
said  Dean  and  Chapter  that  Mr.  Roseiugrave  was 
ye  first  ami  chief  aggressor,  and  that  also  the 
said  Mr.  Hodge  was  to  blame.  It  was  thereupon 
ordered  by  the  aforesaid  Dean  and  Chapter  that 
the  said  Mr.  Dauiell  Roseiugrave  should  forth- 
with pay  into  the  hands  of  ye  steward  of  the 
said  Vicars  choralls  the  sume  of  three  pounds 
and  the  said  Mr.  Hodge  the  sume  of  20s.  sterling 
for  a  penall  mulct  for  such  their  offences,  the 
same  to  be  disposed  of  as  the  said  Dean  shall 
think  fitt,  and  that  the  said  Mr.  Roseiugrave 
should  then  and  there  beg  publick  pardon  of  the 
said  Mr.  Hodge  for  the  scurillous  language  hee 
gave  him  as  aforesaid,  which  was  accordingly 
done  in  the  presence  of  the  said  Dean  and 
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Chapter. '  Robert  Hodge,  it  may  be  mentioned, 
had  previously,  when  organist  of  Wells  Cathe- 
dral (1688),  been  corrected  and  admonished  for 
breaking  windows. 

At  Christ  Church  Cathedral  Roseingrave 
appears  to  have  been  equally  combative.  By 
a  Chapter  Act  in  1 700  the  Dean  and  Chapter, 
on  hearing  the  Petition  of  Daniel  Roseingrave 
complaining  of  assault  by  Mr.  Thomas  Finell, 
'ordered  on  hearing  the  Petition  of  Daniel 
Roseingrave  and  examination  of  several  witnesses 
that  the  said  Daniel  Roseingrave  and  Thomas 
Finell  be  and  are  hereby  suspended  ab  officio 
et  benefieio ' ;  and  further  ordered  '  that  from 
henceforth  no  Vicar  or  Stipendiary  of  this 
Church  do  wear  a  sword  under  the  penalty  of 
expulsion.'  This  suspension  was  subsequently 
removed  on  payment  of  'mulcts'  by  the  offend- 
ing parties. 

By  his  will,  dated  Oct.  21,  1724,  Daniel 
Roseingrave  left  the  house  in  Peter  Street, 
Dublin,  in  which  he  then  dwelt,  to  his  '  second 
son  Ralph,' 1  to  whom  he  also  left  the  residue 
of  his  property,  subject  to  his  providing  an 
annuity  of  £20  for  his  (Daniel's)  wife,  the  said 
Ann  Roseingrave.  To  his  '  eldest  son  Thomas ' 
he  only  left  five  shillings.  Daniel  Roseingrave 
died  in  1727,  at  Golden  Lane  (the  same  street 
where,  fifty -five years  later,  John  Field  was  born), 
and  was  buried  in  the  churchyard  of  St.  Bride's 
Church.  His  widow  died  in  1732-3,  and  was 
buried  in  the  old  churchyard  in  St.  Patrick's 
Cathedral. 

Although  Daniel  Roseingrave  seems  to  have 
written  a  great  deal  of  church  music,  and  is 
highly  spoken  of  as  a  composer  by  Burnoy  and 
Hawkins,  very  little  of  his  music  is  now  extant. 
One  of  his  anthems,  '  Lord,  Thou  art  become 
gracious,'  is  preserved  in  manuscript  in  the 
library  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  and  another, 
'  Haste  Thee,  O  Lord,'  in  the  Bodleian  library. 
Mr.  J.  S.  Bumpus  has  autograph  scores  of  four 
other  anthems  of  his. 

By  a  Chapter  Act  of  Christ  Church,  Dublin, 
dated  Dec.  15, 1699,  it  is  ordered  'that  the  Proc- 
tor do  pay  unto  Mr.  Daniel  Roseingrave  three 
pounds  as  a  gratuity  for  his  writing  three  services 
and  two  Creeds  for  the  use  of  the  Church.  Un- 
fortunately all  traces  of  these  compositions  have 
long  since  disappeared.  L.  M'c.  L.  d. 

ROSEINGRAVE,  Thomas  (1690  to  1766), 
the  second  son  of  Daniel  Roseingrave,  was  born 
at  Winchester  in  1690.  At  the  age  of  seven 
he  came  with  his  father  to  Dublin,  and  from 
him  received  his  early  education  in  music. 
Thomas  Roseingrave  entered  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  in  1707,  and  his  then  age  is  given  in 

>  Although  in  hit  will  Daniel  describes  Ralph  a*  hU 1  second  ' 


hi*  eldest  eon  vu  DASiki.  Roseivom  vk.  Jixior,  who  was  born  at 
Wlncheaterln  }OM.  entered  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  In  1702.  obtained 
a  echolirnhlp  In  17  )5,  and  took  out  hi*  B.A.  decree  In  1707.  He 
was,  doubtless,  the  '  young  Roseingrave '  who  appears  by  the  College 
Reenter  to  have  been  appointed  organist  of  Trinity  Collegr  Chapel 
In  1705.  aa  in  that  year  Thomas  was  only  fourteen,  and  Ralph  still 
younger.  In  1707  ha  was  given  leave  of  absence  for  one  year,  '  in 
'     to  improve  hlmaslt  in  music'   Ha  had  probably  died  so 


the  College  Register  as  sixteen.    He  did  not, 
however,  proceed  to  his  degree  in  Arts. 

In  a  Chapter  Act  of  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral, 
dated  14th  December  1709,  it  is  ordered  by  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  'that  whenever  Thomas 
Rosseingrave  sonn  of  Daniell  Rossingrave,  the 
present  organist  of  the  said  Cathedrall,  being 
minded  to  travell  beyond  seas  to  improve 
himself  in  the  art  of  music,  and  that  hereafter 
he  may  be  useful  and  serviceable  to  the  said 
Cathedrall,  yt  tenne  guiueas  be  by  the  Proctor 
of  the  said  Canonry  given  him  as  a  guilt  from 
the  said  Canonry  towards  bearing  his  charges.' 
He  went  to  Italy  in  1710,  and  at  Venice  made 
the  acquaintance  of  the  Scarlattis,  Alessandro 
and  Domenico.  For  the  latter  he  appears  to 
have  formed  a  great  admiration.  Burney 
(History  of  Music,  iv.  p.  263)  says,  that  he 
'  followed  him  to  Rome  and  Naples,  and  hardly 
ever  quitted  him  while  he  remained  in  Italy, 
which  was  not  till  after  the  Peace  of  Utrecht, 
[1713],  as  appears  by  an  anthem  which  he 
composed  at  Venice  in  1713,  "Arise,  shine,  for 
thy  light  is  come.'"  The  manuscript  of  this 
anthem,  which  he  wrote  with  orchestral  accom- 
paniment, is  preserved  in  the  Tudway  collection 
(Harl.  MS.  7342).  Burney  says  of  it,  'There 
is  much  fire  iu  the  introductory  symphony, 
which  is  of  a  very  modern  cast'  How  long 
he  continued  abroad  is  not  exactly  known,  but 
in  1720  we  find  him  in  London,  where  he 
produced,  at  the  Haymarket  Theatre,  Domenico 
Scarlatti's  opera,  'Narciso,'  with  two  additional 
songs  and  two  duets  of  Roseiugrave's  own 
composition. 

As  a  comjKjser  and  organist  ho  appears  to 
have  been  held  in  high  estimation,  his  powers 
of  reading  at  sight  and  of  improvising  being 
esjiecially  dwelt  on  by  his  con  temporaries. 

Burney  says :  4  In  his  younger  days,  when 
he  enjoyed  the  mens  Sana  in  corpore  sano,  he 
was  regarded  as  having  a  power  of  seizing  the 
parts  and  spirit  of  a  score,  and  executing  the 
most  difficult  music  at  sight,  beyond  any 
musician  in  Europe.' 

In  1726  he  was  appointed  the  first  organist 
of  St.  George's,  Hauover  Square.  There  were 
seven  other  competitors,  all  of  whom  had  to 
give  a  performance  on  the  organ  before  Dr. 
Greene,  Dr.  Pepusch,  and  Mr.  Galliard,  who 
acted  as  judges.  Burney  says  that  Rosein grave's 
performance  of  the  set  pieces  was  by  no  means 
good,  but  that  when  he  was  asked  to  improvise 
on  given  themes,  he  '  treated  the  subjects  with 
such  science  and  dexterity,  inverting  the  order 
of  notes,  augmenting  and  diminishing  their 
value,  introducing  counter  subjects,  and  treating 
the  themes  to  so  many  ingenious  purposes,  that 
the  judges  were  unanimous  in  declaring  him  the 
victorious  candidate.' 

Archdeacon  Coxe,  in  hiR  Anecdotes  of  Gcorys 
Frederick  Handel  and  John  Christopher  Smith, 
speaking  of  Roseingrave  at  this  time,  says : — 
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1  His  reputation  was  at  this  j>eriod  so  high  that 
on  commencing  teaching  he  might  have  gained 
one  thousand  pounds  a  year,  but  an  unfortunate 
event  reduced  him  to  extreme  distress.  Among 
Rostingrave's  scholars  was  a  young  lady  to 
whom  he  was  greatly  attached,  and  whose 
affections  he  had  gained,  but  her  father,  who 
intended  to  give  her  a  large  fortune,  did  not 
approve  of  her  marrying  a  musician,  and  forbade 
Roseingrave  his  house.  This  disappointment 
affected  his  brain,  and  he  never  entirely  re- 
covered the  shock.  He  neglected  his  scholars 
and  lost  his  business.  He  lived  upon  fifty 
pounds  per  annum,  which  his  place  produced, 
and  was  often  in  indigence.  He  was  perfectly 
rational  upon  every  subject  but  the  one  nearest 
his  heart ;  whenever  that  was  mentioned  he 
was  quite  insane.' 

About  the  year  1737  he  was  compelled  to 
give  up  the  organ  istship,  and  lived  for  some 
time  at  Hampstead.  Theuce  in  about  the 
beginning  of  1753  he  removed  to  Dublin, 
where  he  probably  lived  with  his  nephew, 
William  Roseingrave,  a  son  of  Ralph's,  who 
was  born  in  1725  and  at  this  time  (1753)  held 
the  Office  of  Chief  Chamberlain  of  the  Exchequer 
Court. 

Mrs.  Delany,  in  her  memoirs,  under  date 
Jan.  12,  1753,  writes  : — 'Mr.  Roseingrave,  who 
was  sent  away  from  St.  George's  Church  on 
account  of  his  mad  fits,  is  now  in  Ireland,  and 
at  times  can  play  very  well  on  the  harpsichord  ' 
{Correspondence,  iii.  194).  Faulkner's  Dublin 
Journal  of  Feb.  3,  1753,  contains  an  announce- 
ment that  '  the  celebrated  Opera  of  "  Phaedra 
and  Hippolitus,"  composed  by  Mr.  Roseingrave 
lately  arrived  from  London,  will  be  performed 
at  the  Great  Music  Hall  in  Fishamble  Street,  and 
conducted  by  himself  on  Tuesday  the  6th  of 
March.  Between  the  acts  Mr.  Roseingrave  will 
perform  Scarlatti's  "Lessons  on  the  Harpsi- 
chord, "with  his  own  additions,  and  will  conclude 
with  his  celebrated  44  Almand." '  And  in  the  same 
Journal  of  Feb.  27,  we  read :— 4  Yesterday 
there  was  a  public  rehearsal  of  Mr.  Roseingrave's 
Opera  of  "  Phaedra  and  Hippolytus"  at  the  great 
Music  Hall  in  Fishamble  Street,  to  a  numerous 
audience,  which  met  the  highest  applause,  the 
connoisseurs  allowing  it  to  exceed  any  musical 
performance  ever  exhibited  here,  in  variety, 
taste,  and  number  of  good  songs.'  One  wonders 
if  the  writer  of  this  notice  had  been  at  the 
production  of  the  4  Messiah 1  in  the  same  hall 
eleven  years  earlier. 

Two  anthems  of  Thomas  Roseingrave  (4  Great 
is  the  Lord '  and  4  One  Generation ')  are 
included  in  the  manuscript  collection  of 
Anthems  in  the  Library  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Music.  He  was  an  enthusiastic  admirer 
of  Palestrina,  and  is  said  to  have  adorned 
the  walls  of  his  bedroom  with  scraps  of  paper 
containing  extracts  from  the  works  of  that 
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He  died  on  June  26,  1766,  and  is  buried  in 
the  churchyard  of  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral,  in 
the  same  grave  with  his  brother  Ralph.  The 
inscription  on  the  tombstone  adds  that  he  died 
in  the  78th  year  of  his  age,  4  a  most  celebrated 
musician  and  accomplished  man.'  Although 
an  inscription  added  to  this  tombstone  at  a  later 
date  (1802)  states  that  his  wife,  Mrs.  Jane 
Roseingrave,  is  also  buried  there,  this  is  incor- 
rect, as  the  Jane  Roseingrave  in  question  was 
the  wife  of  the  before  -  mentioned  William 
Roseingrave,  who  died  in  1780,  and  is  buried 
in  an  adjoining  grave.  Thomas  Roseingrave 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  married. 

The  most  important  of  his  published  com- 
positions are  : — Fifteen  Voluntaries  and  Fugues 
for  the  organ  or  harjtsichord  ;  six  double  Fugues 
for  the  organ  or  harpsichord ;  the  Opera 
4  Phaedra  and  Hippolytus '  ;  eight  suits  of 
lessons  for  the  harpsichord  or  spinet ;  six 
cantatas  (Italian  words)  ;  the  additional  songs 
and  duets  sung  with  Scarlatti's  Opera  'Nanuso" ; 
and  twelve  solos  for  the  German  flute  with 
thoroughbass  for  the  harpsichord.  He  edited 
the  4  Forty -Two  Suits  of  Lessons  for  the  Harpsi- 
chord by  Domenico  Scarlatti,'  prefixing  an  intro- 
ductory movement  in  G  minor.     L.  M4c.  L.  D. 

ROSEINGRAVE,  Ralph  (about  1696  to 
1747),  the  youngest  son  of  Daniel  Roseingrave, 
was  born  at  Salisbury,  and  received  his  musical 
education  from  his  father.  In  1718-19  Daniel 
Roseingrave  petitioned  the  Dean  and  Chapter 
of  St  Patrick's  Cathedral,  Dublin,  to  allow  him 
to  resign  the  post  of  organist  in  favour  of  his 
son  Ralph,  who  apiiears  to  have  been  forthwith 
appointed  Vicar-Choral,  but  did  not  formally 
succeed  his  father  as  organist  until  1 726.  On  his 
father's  death  in  1727  he  also  succeeded  him  as 
organist  of  Christ  Church  Cathedral,  Dublin,  at 
a  salary  of  fifty  pounds  per  annum.  He  appears 
to  have  written  a  good  deal  of  church  music. 
Eight  of  his  Anthems  and  two  Services  in  C  and 
F  are  preserved  at  Christ  Church,  and  some  of 
them  are  still  sung  there.  Another  anthem  of 
his, 4  0  God  of  Truth,'  is  published  in  Mullah's 
Part  Music,  and  an  old  organ  book  in  the 
possession  of  Mr.  J.  S.  Rumpus  coutains  a 
Service  of  his  in  F  with  a  setting  of  the 
Benedicite.  He  died  in  1747,  and  is  buried 
in  the  churchyard  of  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral. 
The  headstone  mentions  that  his  wife  Sarah, 
who  died  in  1746,  and  four  of  their  children, 
are  buried  with  him,  as  are  also  his  mother 
Ann  Roseingrave,  and  his  brother  Thomas. 
Ralph  Roseingrave  is  sometimes  mentioned  as 
having  taken  part  as  a  soloist  in  the  production 
of  the  'Messiah'  on  April  13,  1742,  but  Dr.  J.  C. 
Culwick,  in  his  pamphlet  on  the  original  Word 
Book  of  Handel's '  Messiah '(1891),  points  out  the 
improbability  of  his  having  done  so.  L.  m  4c.  l.  d. 

ROSELLEN,  Henri,  son  of  a  PF.  maker, 
born  in  Paris,  Oct.  18,  1811  ;  took  second 
PF.  prize  at  the  Conservatoire,  1827,  and  first 
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harmony  do.  1828.  Was  a  pupil  and  imitator  of 
Here.  He  published  nearly  200  works  for  PF., 
including  a  'Mtithode  de  Piano'  (Heugel),  a 
collection  of  progressive  exercises  entitled 
'  Manuel  des  Pianistes '  (Ibid.),  a  trio  for  piano 
and  strings,  and  many  seftarate  pieces  of  draw- 
ing-room character,  one  of  which,  a  Reverie 
(op.  32,  No.  1),  enjoyed  an  extraordinary  popu- 
larity for  many  years  over  the  whole  of  Europe. 
He  died  in  Paris,  March  18,  1876.  a. 

ROSENHAIN,  Jacob,  eldest  son  of  a  banker, 
was  born  at  Mauuheim,  Dec.  2,  1813.  His 
teachers  were  Jacob  Schmitt,  Kalliwoda,  and 
Schnyder  von  YVartensee.  His  first  appearance 
as  a  pianoforte- player  was  in  1823  at  Frankfort, 
where  his  success  induced  him  to  take  up  his 
residence.  A  one -act  piece  of  his,  '  Der  Besuch 
im  Irrenhause,'  was  produced  at  Frankfort,  Dec. 
29,  1834,  with  great  success  ;  his  second,  '  Lis- 
wenna,'  three  acts,  was  never  performed  in  its 
original  form.  In  1837  he  came  to  London, 
played  at  the  Philharmonic,  April  1 7,  and  was 
much  heard  in  the  concerts  of  the  day.  After 
this  he  took  up  his  abode  in  Paris,  where  he 
became  very  prominent,  giving  ohamlier  concerts 
in  combination  with  Alard,  Ernst,  and  other 
eminent  players,  and  carrying  on  a  school  of 
pianoforte-playing  in  conjunction  with  J.  B. 
Cramer.  His  early  opera,  '  Liswenna,'  was  pro- 
vided with  a  new  libretto  (by  Bayard  and  Arago), 
and  brought  out  at  the  Grand  Opera  as  4  Lo 
Demon  de  la  Nnit,'  March  17,  1851.  It  had, 
however,  but  a  moderate  success,  and  was  with- 
drawn after  four  representations,  though  it  was 
afterwards  occasionally  played  in  Germany. 
Another  one-act  piece,  '  Volage  et  Jaloux,'  pro- 
duced at  Baden-Baden,  August  3,  1863,  com- 
pletes the  list  of  his  works  for  the  stage.  In 
instrumental  music  he  was  much  more  prolific. 
He  composed  three  symphonies — in  O  minor 
(op.  42),  played  at  the  Gewandhaus,  Leipzig, 
under  Mendelssohn's  direction,  Jan.  31,  1846  ; 
in  F  miuor  (op.  43),  played  at  Brussels,  and  at 
the  Philharmonic,  London,  April  24,  1854  ; 
*  Im  Fruhling,'  in  F  major  (op.  61),  rehearsed 
at  the  Conservatoire,  and  played  at  a  Concert 
Populaire.  Four  trios  for  PF.  and  strings  ;  one 
PF.  concerto ;  three  string  quartets ;  two  violon- 
cello sonatas  ;  twelve  characteristic  studies  (op. 
17)  and  twenty-four  Etudes  melodiques  (op. 
20),  both  for  PF.  solo  ;  a  PF.  concerto,  op.  78  ; 
Sonata,  op.  74  ;  do.  PF.  and  violoncello,  op.  98  ; 
«  Am  Abend  '  for  quartet,  op.  99.  Also  various 
pieces  for  piano  entitled,  •Poemes,'  'Reveries,' 
etc. ;  a  biblical  cantata,  and  various  songs,  etc. 
[He  died  at  Baden-Baden,  March  21,  1894.] 
Schumann  criticised  several  of  his  pieces  with 
kindness  and  liherality.  0. 

ROSENMULLER,  Johann,  was  born  of 
poor  parents  about  1619  at  Pelsnitz  in  the 
Vogtland  of  Saxony.  In  spite  of  the  poverty 
of  his  parents  the  arrangements  of  the  time 
enabled  him  to  obtain  a  good  general  education, 


and  in  1640  his  name  appears  inscribed  in  the 
Matriculation -book  of  the  University  of  Leipzig. 
In  1642  he  became  Collaborator  or  Assistant- 
Master  at  the  Thomasschule.  In  musical  matters 
he  would  appear  to  have  been  mainly  a  pupil 
of  Tobias  Michael,  who  then  held  the  important 
office  of  Cantor  at  the  school.    In  1645  Roaen- 
miiller  published  his  first  work,  a  work  for 
instruments  entitled,  '  Paduanen,  Alemanden, 
Courauten,  Ballettcn,  Sarabanden  mit  SStimmen 
und  ihrem  Basso  pro  Organo."    A  more  im- 
portant work  was  his  '  Keraspriiche, '  published 
in  two  parts,  1648  and  1652-53,  each  part 
consisting  of  twenty  Latin  and  German  Motets 
on  Scripture  and  other  Church  Texts  for  three 
to  seven  voices,  mostly  with  accompaniment  of 
two  violins,  and  also  occasionally  trombones 
and  other  instruments  with  Basso  Continuo. 
When  Tobias  Michael  became  too  infirm  to 
discharge  adequately  his  duties  as  Cantor, 
Rosenmiiller  acted  as  his  deputy,  and  in  this 
position  gave  such  satisfaction   to  the  city 
council  as  to  obtain  the  promise  of  succession 
to  the  Cantorship.    In  1651  he  also  held  the 
jK»st  of  organist  at  the  Nikolaikirche.    But  in 
May  1655  his  prospects  of  further  promotion 
were  blighted  by  an  accusation  made  against 
him  of  some  grave  moral  offence,  for  which  he 
was  temporarily  imprisoned.    He  succeeded  in 
effecting  his  escape,  and  betook  himself  for  a 
time  to  Hamburg.    From  Hamburg  he  is  said 
to  have  addressed  a  4  Supplication '  to  the 
Elector  of  Saxony,  Johann  Georg  I.,  along  with 
a  setting  of  the  Hymn  of  Albinus,  *  Straf  mich 
nicht  in  deinem  Zorn.'    This  would  almost 
seem  to  be  an  admission  of  his  guilt,  although 
Wintcrfeld  in  his  Erangtlischtr  Kirdirngrmng 
endeavours  to  prove  him  innocent  of  the  charge 
made  agaiust  him.     However  the  case  may 
be,  Rosenmuller  did  not  feel  himself  safe  in 
Hamburg,  but  fled  to  Italy,  and  settled  in 
Venice  as  a  teacher  of  music  for  a  considerable 
ii : m i 1 1  -  r  of  years.    Of  his  stay  in  Venice  little 
would  have  been  known  if  Johann  Philipp 
Krieger,  who  was  afterwards  Capellmeister  at 
Weissenfela,  had  not  sought  him  out  and  become 
his  pupil  in  composition.    A  large  number  of 
works  existing  only  in  MSS.,  consisting  of  Latin 
Motets,  Vesper  Psalms,   Lamentations,  and 
various  part  ^  of  the  Mass,  must  be  referred  to 
this  Venetian  stay.    The  only  work  published 
in  Venice  was  one  for  instruments,  entitled 
'Sonate  da  Camera  cioe  Sinfonie,  Alemande, 
Corrcnti,  Balletti,  Sarabande  da  suonare  con 
5  Strom,  da  arco  et  altri'  .  .  .  1670.  This 
work  was  dedicated  to  Duke  Johann  Friedrich 
of  Bmnswick,  who  became  acquainted  with  the 
composer  on  the  occasion  of  one  of  his  visits  to 
Venice.    It  has  recently  been  republished  as 
Bd.  xviii.  of  the  Drnkindlcr  deulschcr  TonkunM, 
Ersle,  Fohje,  where  also  in  his  introduction  the 
editor  Karl  Nef  traces  the  influence  of  the 
Venetian  opera-symphonies  upon  Roaenmuiler '• 
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style  of  instrumental  composition.  The  ac- 
quaintance with  Duke  Johann  Friedrich  had 
important  consequences  for  Rosenmidler.  It 
led  to  his  recall  to  Germany.  Duke  Johann 
Friedrich  recommended  him  to  his  brother  the 
reigning  Duke  Anton  Ulrich,  who  was  an 
enlightened  patron  of  literature  and  music,  and 
himself  a  hymn -writer  of  some  reputation. 
In  1674  Duke  Anton  Ulrich  appointed  Rosen- 
muiler  Capellmeister  at  Wolfenbiittel,  where 
he  remained  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  dying  there 
on  10th  or  11th  of  September  1684.  Only  one 
other  work  was  published  in  this  later  ]>eriod 
of  his  life,  1  Sonate  a  2,  3,  4,  e  5  Stromenti  da 
Arcoetaltri  .  .  .  Nuremberg,  1682,'  dedicated 
to  his  patron  Duke  Anton  Ulrich.  A  large 
number  of  German  Motets  and  Cantatas  belong- 
ing to  this  time  remained  unpublished.  None 
of  Rosenmiiller's  vocal  works  have  yet  been 
republished  in  modern  editions,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  two  Chorale-tunes  and  settings — 4  Straf 
mich  nicht  in  dcinem  Zorn  '  and  4  Weltade,  ich 
bin  dein  miidc.'  The  former  of  these  tunes 
indeed  seems  far  lass  suitable  to  its  original 
German  words  than  to  those  of  the  Easter 
hymns  to  which  it  has  been  so  successfully 
adapted  in  our  English  hymn-books,  '  Christ 
the  Lord  is  risen  again.'  Of  Rosenmidler s 
5 -voice  setting  of  '  Welt  ade '  it  would  appear 
that  Sebastian  Bach  thought  so  highly  that 
he  took  it  over  bodily  from  Vopelius'  '  Leipziger 
Gesangbuch,'  1682,  to  incorporate  it  into  his 
own  church-cantata  of  1731,  4  Wer  weiss,  wie 
nahe  mir  mein  Ende.'  This  led  to  both  tune 
and  setting  being  afterwards  ascribed  to  Bach  in 
earlier  editions  of  his  'Choral-gesange.'  J.  K.  M. 

ROSENTHAL,  Moriz,  born  Dec.  18,  1862, 
at  Lemberg,  where  his  father  was  a  professor  in 
the  chief  Academy.  From  him  Rosenthal  ob- 
tained the  solid  foundation  of  the  philosophical 
turn  of  mind  which  early  in  his  career  became 
very  fully  developed.  At  eight  years  of  age 
the  boy  began  the  study  of  the  pianoforte  under 
a  certain  Galoth,  whose  method  was  curious  in 
that  he  permitted  his  pupil  absolute  freedom 
in  sight-reading,  transposing,  and  modulating, 
without  paying  over- much  attention  to  the 
systematic  development  of  his  technique.  All 
who  have  heard  the  pianist  in  later  life  will 
agree  that  this  system  did  no  harm,  for  it  is 
probable  that  there  has  never  lived  a  player 
possessing  a  more  perfect  technique.  Beethoven, 
Weber,  and  others  were  one  and  all  boldly 
attacked  by  the  youth,  who  as  yet  knew  not 
a  syllable  of  the  conventional  methods  of 
fingering  either  chords  or  scales.  In  1872  Carl 
Mikuli,  the  editor  of  Chopin,  who  was  then 
director  of  the  Lemberg  Conservatorium,  took 
charge  of  Rosenthal's  education,  and  within  the 
Kime  year  played  in  public  with  him  Chopin's 
Rondo  in  C  for  two  pianos.  All  this  time, 
however,  nothing  had  been  determined  as  to 
Rosenthal's  ultimate  career,  and  it  was  only  on 


the  urgent  advice  of  Rafael  Joseffy  that  the 
parents  consented  to  Rosenthal's  adoption  of  a 
career  as  pianist.  When,  in  1875,  the  family 
moved  to  Vienna,  Rosenthal  became  a  pupil  of 
Joselfy,  who  set  to  work  systematically  to  ground 
the  boy  on  Tausig's  method.  The  results  were 
astonishing  enough,  since  in  1876  Rosenthal 
played  at  his  first  public  recital  Beethoven's 
thirty-two  Variations,  Chopin's  F  minor  concerto, 
and  some  Liszt  and  Mendelssohn.  Promptly 
a  tour  followed  through  Roumania,  where  at 
Bucharest  the  king  created  the  fourteen-year- 
old  lad  court -pianist.  In  the  next  year  Liszt 
came  into  Rosenthal's  life,  and  henceforth  played 
a  great  part  therein,  and  in  1878  and  subse- 
quently they  were  together  in  Weimar  and 
Rome.  As  Liszt's  pupil  Rosenthal  then  ap- 
peared in  Paris,  St.  Petersburg,  and  elsewhere. 

Meanwhile  the  philosophical  studies  were  by 
no  means  neglected,  for  in  1880  Rosenthal 
qualified  at  the  Staatsgymnasium  in  Vienna  to 
take  the  philosophical  course  at  the  University, 
where  he  studied  with  Zimmermann,  Brentano, 
and  Hanslick  (musical  {esthetics).  Six  years 
elapsed  before  he  resumed  public  pianoforte- 
playing.  Then  there  followed  in  quick  succes- 
sion, after  a  triumph  in  the  Liszt  Verein  at 
Leipzig,  a  long  series  of  concert -tours,  in 
America  and  elsewhere,  which  brought  him 
ultimately  to  England  in  1895  and  to  America 
again  later,  where  in  the  spring  of  the  present 
year  (1907)  he  was  making  a  remarkably  suc- 
cessful tour.  As  a  master  of  technique  Rosen- 
thal is  not  surpassed  by  any  pianist  of  his  time, 
while  as  an  interpreter,  especially  of  music  of 
the  modern  comjtosers  and  of  Schubert,  he  has 
earned  a  prodigious  reputation.  To  his  great 
technical  accomplishment  he  adds  a  beautiful 
touch,  and  to  those  who  know  him  personally 
he  is  a  musician  of  unquestionable  distinc- 
tion. R.  h.  L. 

ROSES,  Jose,  priest  and  musician,  born  at 
Barcelona,  Feb.  9,  1791,  learned  music  from 
Sampere,  chapelmaster  at  Barcelona  ;  was  first 
organist  of  the  monastery  of  San  Pablo  and  then 
succeeded  his  master  at  Santa  Maria  del  Pino, 
a  post  which  he  held  for  thirty  years.  During 
this  time  he  composed  a  large  quantity  of  music 
— masses,  requiems,  motets,  graduals,  etc.,  which 
are  preserved  in  MS.  in  the  church.  Among 
his  pupils  may  be  mentioned  Calvo,  Puig,  Rius, 
Casanovas,  etc.  He  died  at  his  native  city, 
Jan.  2,  1856.  o. 

ROSIN,  RESIN  (Fr.  Colopharu),  a  prepara- 
tion applied  to  the  hair  of  the  violin  bow  to  give 
it  the  necessary  4 bite'  upon  the  strings.  With- 
out some  such  agent,  the  horsehair  Mould  slip 
noiselessly  over  the  catgut.  Rosin  is  the  re- 
siduary gum  of  turpentine  after  distillation. 
The  ordinary  rosin  of  commerce  is  a  coarse,  hard 
substance,  quite  useless  to  the  fiddler,  for  whom 
the  rough  material  undergoes  a  process  of  refine- 
ment.   The  ancient  English  recipe  was  to  boil 
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rough  rosin  down  in  vinegar,  a  process  no  longer 
in  vogue,  as  excellent  French  rosin  is  now  to 
bo  had  at  a  very  trifling  cost.  It  is  prepared 
by  dissolving  the  rough  article  in  a  glazed 
earthen  vessel  over  a  slow  charcoal  fire.  As  it 
melts,  it  is  strained  through  coarse  canvas  into 
a  second  vessel  also  kept  at  a  moderate  heat, 
from  which  it  is  poured  into  pasteboard  or  metal 
moulds.  The  process  requires  Borne  delicacy  of 
eye  and  hand,  and  the  greatest  care  in  handling 
so  inflammable  a  material,  and  is  usually  en- 
trusted to  women.  Some  players  affect  to  prefer 
the  rosin  of  Gand,  others  that  of  Vuillaume,  but 
both  are  made  of  the  same  material  and  at  the 
same  factory.  Rosin  should  be  transparent,  of 
a  darkish  yellow  colour  in  the  mass,  and  quite 
white  when  pulverised  :  it  ought  to  fall  from 
the  bow,  when  first  applied  to  the  strings,  in  a 
very  fine  white  dust :  when  crushed  between  the 
fingers  it  ought  not  to  feel  sticky.  The  best 
rosin  is  made  from  Venetian  turpentine.  Tho 
same  sort  of  rosin  serves  for  the  violin,  viola, 
and  violoncello.  Tho  double-bass  bow  requires 
a  stiirer  preparation  than  pure  rosin,  and  accord- 
ingly double-bass  rosin  is  made  of  ordinary  rosin 
and  white  pitch  in  equal  projwrtions.  Emery 
powder  and  other  matters  are  sometimes  added 
in  the  composition  of  rosin,  but  are  quite 
unnecessary,  and  even  injurious  to  the  tone. 
A  liquid  rosin,  applied  to  the  bow  with  a  camel's- 
hair  brush,  has  its  advocates.  [See  CoLoniANE, 
vol.  i.  p.  565.]  E.  J.  P. 

ROSINA.  An  English  ballad  opera,  of  the 
18th  century,  which  attained  an  extraordinary 
degree  of  popularity,  holding  the  boards,  as 
a  stock  piece,  for  nearly  half  a  century.  The 
libretto,  written  by  Mrs.  Brooke,  is  founded  on 
the  Scriptural  story  of  Ruth  and  Boaz  ;  or  of 
Palemon  and  Lavinia,  in  Thomson's  'Seasons,' 
a  subject  which  has  inspired  numbers  of 
theatrical  pieces. 

The  opera  was  first  produced  at  Co  vent  Garden 
in  1783,  and  its  music  was  written,  selected, 
aud  arranged  by  William  Shield.  Miss  Harper 
took  the  titlc-rfllo  ;  Mrs.  Martyr,  Phoebe,  and 
Mrs.  Kennedy  the  hero,  William,  while  the 
rest  of  the  male  characters  were  taken  by 
Messrs.  Banister,  Brett,  and  Davies. 

A  passage  in  the  overture  has  long  been  a 
bone  of  contention.  It  is  arranged  for  the 
oboe,  with  a  bass  for  '  bassoons,  etc.  to  imitate 
tho  bagpipe.'  This  fragment  of  melody  is  ex- 
ceedingly like  that  of  '  Auld  Lang  Syne,'  and  it 
lias,  therefore,  been  contended  that  Shield  was 
the  author  of  the  air  for  the  celebrated  Scotch 
song.  This  is,  however,  scarcely  proven,  for 
there  exist  in  prior  publications  other  strath- 
speys, as  'The  Miller's  Daughter,'  and  'The 
Miller's  Wedding,'  which  also  resemble  the  well- 
known  air,  and  these,  together  with  a  song, 
are  also  prototypes  of  the  Scotch  national 
melody.  f.  k. 

ROSS,  John,  born  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 


Oct.  12,  1763,  was  placed  in  his  eleventh  year 
under  Hawdon,  organist  of  St.  Nicholas  Church, 
a  disciple  of  Charles  Avison,  with  whom  he 
studied  for  seven  years.  In  1783  he  was 
appointed  organist  of  St.  Paul's  Chapel,  Aber- 
deen, where  he  remained  until  his  death,  July 
28,  1837.  He  composed  « An  Ode  to  Charity,' 
pianoforte  concertos  and  sonatas,  songs,  can- 
zonets, hymns,  waltzes,  etc  w.  h.  h.  ;  addi- 
tions from  Brit.  Mm.  Biog. 

ROS8ETER,  Philip,  a  luteniat,  born  about 
1575,  in  1601  issued  'A  Booke  of  Ay  res,  set 
foorth  to  be  song  to  the  Lute,  Orpherian,  and 
Base  Violl,'  containing  forty-two  songs,  tho 
poetry  and  music  of  the  first  twenty-one  by 
Campion,  and  the  rest  by  Rosseter  himself. 
[A  selection  of  eight  of  the  forty-two  songs 
was  reprinted  in  1907,  as  vol.  iv.  of  the  Oriaua 
Madrigal  Society's  publication,  '  Euterpe'  (Breit- 
kopf  k  Hartel)].  In  1609  he  published  '  Lessons 
for  Consort :  Made  by  sundry  excellent  Authors, 
and  set  to  sixe  severall  instruments  ;  Namely, 
the  Treble  Lute,  Treble  Violl,  Base  Violl, 
Bandora,  Citterne,  and  the  Flute.'  On  Jan. 
4,  1610,  a  patent  was  granted  to  him  and 
others  appointing  them  Masters  of  the  Children 
of  the  Queen's  Revels,  under  which  they  carried 
on  dramatic  performances  at  the  theatre  in 
Whitcfriars.  In  March  1612,  Rosseter's  com- 
pany was  joined  by  'The  Lady  Elizabeth's 
Servants,'  but  the  union  lasted  for  a  year  only. 
In  May  1615  a  privy  seal  for  a  patent  for  the 
erection  of  a  theatre  in  Black  friars  was  granted 
to  Rosseter,  Philip  Kingman,  Robert  Jones,  and 
Ralph  Reeve,  but  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen 
compiled  them  to  surrender  it,  when  the 
building  was  nearly  finished.  [Sec  Jones, 
Robert,  vol.  ii.  p.  544,  where  the  date  of  the 
patent  is  to  be  corrected.]  Rosseter  died  on 
May  5,  1623.  (Corrections,  etc.  from  DicU  of 
Nat.  Biog.)  w.  H.  H. 

ROSSI.  No  fewer  than  twenty-eight  musicians 
of  this  name  are  enumerated  in  the  Quellen- 
Lexikon,  and  as  there  are  motets  and  other 
works  in  various  libraries  attributed  to  '  Rossi ' 
without  further  identification,  there  is  still  a 
large  field  open  for  careful  research  before  the 
facts  can  be  absolutely  ascertained.  Of  these 
older  bearers  of  the  name  there  are  seven  who 
may  be  distinguished  as  important :  (1) 
Salomone,  a  Jewish  musician,  was  at  the 
court  of  Mantua  from  1587  to  1628,  when  he 
apjiears  to  have  died.  He  enjoyed  such  high 
favour  with  two  successive  dukes  that  he  was 
privileged  to  dispense  with  the  yellow  badge 
that  all  Jews  were  ordered  to  wear.  He  issued 
madrigals  and  canzonets  in  1589,  1600,  1602, 
1603,  1610,  1614,  and  1628,  but  his  most 
important  works  were  instrumental,  being  con- 
tained in  four  books,  called  'Sinfonie  e  Gagliarde' 
and  'Sonate'  (1607,  1608,  1623,  and  1636). 
He  wrote  twenty-eight  compositions  (a  4-8)  to 
Hebrew  psalms,  published  in  two  editions,  in 
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Hebrew  and  Italian,  in  1623.  The  authority 
for  his  life  is  Birnbawn's  Jiidische  Musiker  am 
Hofe  zu  Mantua.  A  selection  from  his  vocal 
music  was  published  in  1877  by  S.  Naumburg 
and  Vincent  d'ludy,  and  examples  of  his 
instrumental  music  are  included  in  Riemann's 
'Alte  Kammermusik.'  (2)  Giovanni  Battista, 
a  monk,  born  at  Genoa,  who  published  in 
1618  at  Venice  a  book  on  mensural  notation, 
Organo  dc  canlori  per  intendere  da  ae  stesso 
ogni  posao  difficile,  etc.,  containing  cantilene  a 
2-5,  and  a  book  of  four-part  masses  in  the  same 
year.  M. 

(3)  Michael  Angelo,  a  Roman  musician 
of  the  earlier  part  of  the  17th  century,  was  a 
pupil  of  Frescobaldi  for  organ-playing.  He  is 
known  as  the  composer  of  an  opera  entitled 
'  Erminia  sul  Giordano,'  which  in  1635  or 
1637  (Fetis  and  Clement,  LHctionnaire  Lyrique, 
erroneously  give  the  date  1625)  was  performed 
with  all  stage  accessories  in  the  Palace  of  Taddeo 
Barberini,  Prefect  of  Rome  and  Prince  of  Pales- 
trina.  It  was  published  in  1637,  and  dedicated 
to  the  Signora  Anna  Colonna  Barberina,  the 
Princess  of  Palestrina.  A  full  account  of  the 
opera,  the  libretto  of  which  is  based  on  an 
episode  in  Tasso's  Oerusalemme  Liberate,  is 
given  in  H.  Goldschmidt  s  Studien  zur  Oeschichte 
der  Itaiienischen  Oper,  with  some  specimens  of 
the  music.  Like  most  of  the  Roman  Operas  of 
the  period,  the  music  would  appear  to  be 
utterly  wanting  in  any  dramatic  power  ;  the 
form  of  the  drama  is  merely  an  excuse  for  scenic 
decorations,  and  occasional  graceful  pastoral 
music.  Rossi  is  better  known  as  a  composer 
for  clavier.  He  published  a  collection  of 
Toccate  e  Correnti  for  organ  or  cembalo  (second 
edition,  Rome,  1657,  first  edition  without  date). 
These  are  now  generally  accessible  in  Torchis 
'  L'Arte  Musicale  in  Italia,'  vol.  iii.  They  are 
modelled  on  the  style  of  the  pieces  of  the  same 
name  by  Frescobaldi,  but  show  no  advance  either 
in  technique  or  treatment,  though  the  Correnti 
are  melodious  enough.  Previous  to  this  re- 
publication by  Torchi,  there  used  to  appear  in 
various  modern  collections  of  older  music,  such 
as  L.  Kohler's  •Maitres  du  Clavecin,'  Pauer's 
'  Alte  Meister,'  and  others,  an  Andantino  and 
Allegro  ascribed  to  Rossi,  which  have  now  been 
proved  to  be  spurious,  their  whole  style  showing 
them  to  belong  to  the  following  century.  Ernst 
von  Werra  was  the  first  to  prove  by  examination 
of  the  genuine  works  of  Rossi  previously  un- 
known, the  anachronism  of  this  attribution 
{MonatshefUfur  Musikgeschichie,  xxviii.  pp.  128 
ff.).  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  how 
these  two  pieces  came  to  be  ascribed  to  M.  A. 
Rossi.  J.  R.  M. 

(4)  Luigi,  born  about  the  end  of  the  16th 
century  in  Naples,  was  about  1620  in  the 
service  of  Cardinal  Barberini  in  Rome  as  a 
singer.  Through  Mazarin's  influence  he  was 
invited  to  Paris,  where  on  March  2,  1647,  his 


opera,  'Le  Manage  d'Orphee  et  Euridice,'  was 
given,  being  the  first  Italian  opera  performed 
in  Paris.  Five  years  before  he  had  composed 
a  dramatic  work,  '  II  palagio  d'  Atlante,'  to 
words  by  G.  Ruspiglosi  (a  copy  in  the  Royal 
College  of  Music  has  the  title  '  II  Pallazzo  in- 
cantato ').  Gevaert  edited  a  selection  of  thirteen 
cantatas  by  him.  (5)  Francesco,  an  Abbate, 
a  native  of  Apulia  (Fetis  gives  Bari  as  his 
birthplace),  who  brought  out  several  o{>eras  in 
Venice  between  1686  and  1689,  viz.  '  II  Sejano 
moderno'  (1686),  'La  Clorilda'  and  'La  pena 
degl'  occhi'  in  1688,  and  'Mitrane'  in  1689. 
The  last  work  contains  the  beautiful  air,  '  Ah  ! 
rendimi  quel  core,'  by  which  aloue  Rossi's  name 
is  known  in  the  present  day.  An  oratorio, 
'  La  Caduta  dei  Giganti,*  is  in  MS.  (6)  Giu- 
seppe, was  successively  maestro  di  cappella  at 
the  Castle  of  St  Angelo,  Rome,  Pistoia,  and 
San  Lore  to,  Rome.  He  died  in  Rome  about 
1719.  A  mass  in  twelve  parts,  divided  into 
three  choirs,  and  two  settings  of  Dixit  Dominus 
for  twelve  and  sixteen  voices  respectively,  are 
preserved  at  Bologna,  where  the  latter  are 
ascribed  to  the  later  Giuseppe  Rossi.  (7) 
Another  Giuseppe  was  maestro  in  the  cathedral 
of  Tcrni,  and  was  the  composer  of  an  opera, 
'  La  spo.su  in  Livorno,'  given  in  Rome  in  1807. 
He  published  a  treatise,  Alii  intendenti  di 
conlrappuTdo,  in  1 809,  and  several  of  his  motets 
are  at  Bologna.  M. 

There  are,  furthermore,  three  modern  opera- 
composers  of  the  name :  (8)  Lauro,  born  at 
Macerate,  Feb.  19,  1810,  was  a  pupil  of 
Crescentini,  Furno,  and  Zingarelli  at  Naples. 
He  began  to  write  at  once,  and  at  eighteen 
had  his  first  two  operas — 'Le  Contesse  Villane' 
and  '  La  V i liana  Contessa ' — performed  at  the 
Fenice  and  Nuovo  Theatres  of  Naples  respec- 
tively. Other  pieces  followed  :  one  of  them, 
'Costenza  ed  Oringaldo,'  being  written  expressly 
for  the  San  Carlo  at  the  request  of  Barbaja.  On 
the  recommendation  of  Donizetti,  Rossi  was 
engaged  for  the  Teatro  Valle  at  Rome,  and  there 
he  remained  for  1832  and  1833,  and  composed 
four  operas  and  an  oratorio.  In  1834  he  moved 
to  Milan,  and  brought  out  'La  Casa  disabitete' 
(or  '  I  falsi  Moneteri '),  which,  though  but 
moderately  successful  at  theScala,  was  afterwards 
considered  his  chef-d'oeuvre,  and  spoken  of  as 
'Rossi's  Barbiere  di  Siviglia.'  It  pleased 
Malibran  so  much  that  she  induced  Barbaja  to 
bespeak  another  opera  from  Rossi  for  the  San 
Carlo,  in  which  she  should  appear.  The  opera 
was  composed,  and  was  named  '  Amelia '  (pro- 
duced at  Naples,  Dec.  4,  1884)  ;  but  owing  to 
her  caprice  was  a  failure.  She  insisted  on 
having  a  pas  de  deux  inserted  for  her  and 
Math  is.  The  theatre  was  crowded  to  the 
ceiling  to  see  the  great  singer  dance  ;  but  her 
dancing  did  not  please  the  public,  and  the  piece 
was  damned.  This  disappointment,  though 
somewhat  alleviated  by  the  success  of  his 
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'Leocadia'  (1834)  seems  to  have  disgusted 
Rossi  with  Italy  j  he  accepted  an  engagement 
from  Mexico,  left  Euroj»e,  Oct.  15,  1835,  and 
arrived  at  Vera  Cruz  the  6th  of  the  following 
January.  From  Mexico  he  went  to  the 
Havannah,  New  Orleans,  and  Madras  ;  married 
in  1841,  and  returned  to  Europe,  landing  at 
Cadiz,  Feb.  3,  1843.  He  began  again  at  once 
to  compose— 'Cellini  a  Parigi '  (Turin,  1845), 
etc.,  but  with  very  varying  success.  In  1846 
he  reappeared  at  the  Scala  at  Milan  with  '  Azema 
di  Granata,'  'II  Borgomastro  di  Schiedam,'  and 
three  or  four  other  o|ieras  in  following  years. 
His  great  success,  however,  appears  to  have  been 
made  with  '  II  Domino  nero,'  at  the  Teatro 
Canobbiaua,  Sept.  1849.  In  1850  he  was 
called  to  be  director  of  the  Conservatorio  at 
Milan.  For  this  institution  he  published  a 
Ouida  di  armonia  pratica  orale  (Ricordi,  1858), 
and  between  1850  and  1859  composed  a  great 
many  operas,  and  detached  pieces  for  voices  and 
for  instruments.  After  the  death  of  Mercadante 
in  1870,  Rossi  succeeded  him  as  head  of  the 
Conservatorio  at  Naples.  This  office  he  resigned 
in  1878,  and  he  went  to  Cremona  in  1880,  dying 
there  on  May  5,  1885.  Lists  of  his  works  are 
given  by  Florimo  (Gaud  Storici,  pp.  948-962), 
Ricmann  (Lexihm),  and  Pougin.  They  com- 
prise twenty-nine  operas,  a  grand  mass,  and  a 
dozen  miscellaneous  compositions,  including  six 
fugues  for  strings,  two  sets  of  vocal  exercises, 
and  the  Guide  to  Harmony  already  mentioned. 
His  best  works  are  'Cellini  a  Parigi,'  '  I  falsi 
Monetari,'  '  La  Contessa  di  Mons,'  and  *  II 
Domino  nero.'  One  of  his  operas,  'La  Figlia 
di  Figaro,'  is  said  to  have  been  produced  at  the 
Karnthuerthor  Theatre,  Vienna,  April  17,1846; 
and  another,  '  Biorn,'  was  announced  for  per- 
formance at  the  Queen's  Theatre,  London,  Jan. 
17,  1877— English  libretto  by  Frank  Marshall; 
but  no  notice  of  either  performance  can  be 
found.  [An  oratorio,  'Saul,'  elegies  on  Bellini 
and  Mercadante,  a  mass,  and  other  works,  are 
mentioned  by  Riemann.]  o. 

(9)  Giovanni  Gaktano,  born  at  Borgo  San 
Donnino,  Parma,  August  5,  1828,  studied  at 
the  Milan  Conservatorio,  was  leader  of  the 
orchestra  in  the  theatre  at  Parma,  and  organist 
of  the  court  chapel  there,  from  1852  to  1873, 
and  director  of  the  Parma  Conservatorio  in  1864- 
1873.  In  1873  he  became  conductor  at  the 
Teatro  Carlo  Felice,  (ienoa,  until  1879  ;  he 
died  at  Parma,  March  30,  1886.  His  operas 
were:  'Elena  di  Taranto'  (Parma,  1852), 
'  Giovanni  Giscala '  (Partna,  1855),  '  Nicolo  de' 
Lapi' (Ancona,  1865),  'Laeontessad'Altemberg' 
(Borgo  San  Donnino,  1872),  and  'Maria  Sanz' 
(Bergamo,  1895).  A  symphony,  '8aul,'  won  a 
prize  in  Paris  in  1878,  and  Rossi  wrote  besides 
three  masses,  an  oratorio,  and  a  requiem. 
(10)  Cesark,  born  at  Mantua  in  1864,  has 
won  success  as  a  composer  in  many  branches  of 
art,  his  opera  'Nadeja*  having  been  received 


with  much  favour  at  Prague  in  1903  (Rie- 
mann's  Lexikon,  etc.)  u. 

ROSSINI,  Gioacchino  Antonio,  was  born 
Feb.  29,  1792,  at  Peaaro,  and  was  the  only 
child  of  Giuseppe  Rossini  of  Lugo.  The  position 
of  his  parents  was  of  the  humblest ;  his  father 
was  town -trumpeter  (trombadore)  and  inspector 
of  slaughter-houses,  and  his  mother  a  baker's 
daughter,  but  their  life  was  a  happy  one,  and 
the  irrepressible  good -humour  of  the  town- 
trumpeter  wns  celebrated  among  his  friends. 
In  the  political  struggles  of  1796  the  elder 
Rossini  declared  himself  for  the  French,  and 
for  republican  government,  and  was  naturally 
sent  to  gaol.  His  wife,  thus  deprived  of  her 
means  of  subsistence,  was  driven  to  turn  her 
voice  to  account  She  went  with  her  little 
Gioacchino  to  Bologna,  and  there  made  her 
debut  as  '  prima  donna  buffa '  with  such  success 
as  to  procure  her  engagements  in  various  theatres 
of  the  Romagna  during  the  Carnival.  Mean- 
time the  trombadore  had  regained  his  liberty 
and  was  engaged  as  horn -player  in  the  bands 
of  the  theatres  in  which  his  wife  sang;  the 
child  remaining  at  Bologna,  in  the  charge  of  an 
honest  pork  butcher.  In  such  surroundings 
it  is  not  wouderful  that  Gioacchino's  learning 
was  confined  to  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic. 
Music  he  acquired  from  a  certain  Prinetti  of 
Novara,  who  gave  him  harpsichord  lessons  for 
three  years ;  but  the  lessons  must  have  been 
peculiar,  for  Prinetti  was  accustomed  to  play 
the  scale  with  two  fingers  only,  combined  his 
music-teaching  with  the  sale  of  liquors,  and 
had  the  convenient  habit  of  sleeping  as  he  stood. 
Such  a  character  was  a  ready  butt  for  the  son  of 
a  joker  like  Giuseppe  Rossini ;  and  so  incor- 
rigible was  Gioacchino's  love  of  mimicking  his 
master  that  at  length  he  was  taken  from  Prinetti, 
and  apprenticed  to  a  smith. 

Ashamed  of  this  result  he  resolved  to  amend 
and  apply.  In  Angelo  Tesei  he  fortunately 
found  a  clever  master,  able  to  make  singing  aud 
practical  harmony  interesting  to  his  pupil  ;  in  a 
few  months  he  learned  to  read,  to  accompany,  and 
to  sing  well  enough  to  take  solos  in  church  at 
the  modest  price  of  three  pauls  per  service.  He 
was  thus  able,  at  the  age  of  ten,  to  assist  his 
parents,  who,  owing  to  a  sudden  change  in  his 
mother's  voice,  were  again  in  misfortune.  In 
his  desire  to  help  them  he  seized  every  oppor- 
tunity of  singing  in  public,  and  eagerly  accepted 
an  olfer  to  appear  at  the  theatre  of  the  Commune 
as  Adolfo  in  Paer's  '  Camilla. '  This  was  his 
first  and  only  step  in  the  career  of  a  dramatic 
singer,  but  it  must  have  been  often  difficult  to 
resist  taking  it  up  again,  when  he  saw  singers 
receiving  a  thousand  ducats  for  appearing  in 
operas  which  he  both  composed  and  conducted 
for  fifty. 

Thus  at  the  age  of  thirteen  Rossini  was  a 
sufficiently  good  singer  to  be  well  received  at  the 
theatre  ;  he  also  played  the  horn  by  his  father's 
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side,  and  had  a  fair  reputation  as  accompanist 
At  this  time  he  acquired  a  valuable  friend  in 
the  Chevalier  Giusti,  commanding  engineer  at 
Bologna,  who  took  a  great  affection  for  the  lad, 
read  and  explained  the  Italian  poets  to  him,  and 
opened  his  fresh  and  intelligent  mind  to  the 
comprehension  of  the  ideal ;  and  it  was  to  the 
efforts  of  this  distinguished  mau  that  he  owed 
the  startof  his  genius,  and  such  general  knowledge 
as  he  afterwards  possessed.  After  three  years 
with  Tesei  he  put  himself  uuder  a  veteran  tenor 
named  Babbini  to  improve  his  singing.  Shortly 
after  this  his  voice  broke,  at  the  end  of  the 
autumn  of  1806,  during  a  tournee  in  which  he 
accompanied  his  father  as  chorus-master  and 
maestro  al  cembalo,  an  engagement  in  which  the 
daily  income  of  the  two  amounted  to  1 1  pauls, 
about  equal  to  4  shillings.  The  loss  of  his  voice 
cost  him  his  engagements  in  church  ;  but  it 
gave  him  the  opportunity  of  entering  the  Con- 
servatorio,  or  Liceo  communale,  of  Bologna.  On 
March  20, 1807,  he  was  admitted  to  the  counter- 
point class  of  Padre  Mattei,  and  soon  after  to 
that  of  Cavedagni  for  the  violoncello.  He  little 
anticipated  when  he  took  his  first  lessou  that 
his  name  would  one  day  be  inscribed  over  tho 
entrance  to  the  Liceo. 

His  progress  was  rapid,  and  he  was  soon  able 
to  take  his  |*rt  in  Haydn's  quartets  ;  but  his 
counterpoint  lessons  were  a  trouble  to  him  from 
the  first.  Before  he  entered  Mattei's  class  he  had 
com]tosed  a  variety  of  things — little  pieces  for 
two  horns,  songs  for  Zambini,  and  even  an  ojiera, 
called  '  Demetrio,'  for  his  friends  the  Mombellis. 
Unfortunately  Mattei  was  a  pedant,  who  could 
see  no  reason  for  modifying  his  usual  slow 
mechanical  system  to  suit  the  convenience  of  a 
scholar,  however  able  or  advanced.  His  one 
answer  to  his  pupil's  inquiry  as  to  the  reason 
of  a  change  or  a  progression  was,  '  It  is  the 
rule.'  The  result  was  that  after  a  few  months 
of  discouraging  labour  Gioacchino  began  to  look 
to  instinct  and  practice  for  the  philosophy,  or 
at  least  the  rhetoric  of  this  art  The  actual 
parting  is  the  subject  of  an  anecdote  which  is 
not  improbably  true.  Mattei  was  explaining 
that  the  amount  of  counterpoint  which  his  pupil 
had  already  acquired  was  sufficient  for  a  com- 
poser in  the  4  free  style ' ;  but  that  for  church- 
music  much  severer  studies  were  required. 
•What' cried  the  boy,  'do  you  mean  that  I 
know  enough  to  write  operas  ? '  '  Certainly, '  was 
the  reply.  'Then  I  want  nothing  more,  for 
operas  are  all  that  I  desire  to  write.'  There 
was  in  this  something  of  the  practical  wisdom 
which  distinguished  the  Rossini  of  later  life. 
Meantime  it  was  necessary  that  he  and  his 
parents  should  live,  and  he  therefore  dropped 
counterpoint  and  returned  to  his  old  trade  of 
accompanist,  gave  lessons,  and  conducted  per- 
formances of  chamber- music.  He  was  even 
bold  enough  to  lead  an  orchestra,  and  took  the 
direction  of  the  '  Accademia  dei  Concordi '  of 


Bologna.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  it 
was  more  by  scoring  the  quartets  and  symphonies 
of  Haydn  and  Mozart  than  by  any  lessons  of 
Padre  Mattei's  that  Rossini  learned  the  secrets 
and  the  magic  of  the  orchestra.  His  fame  at 
the  Licoo  increased  day  by  day,  and  at  the  end 
of  his  first  year  his  cantata  '  II  Pianto  d'armonia 
per  la  morte  d'Orfeo '  was  not  only  rewarded 
with  the  prize,  but  was  performed  in  public, 
August  8,  1808.  He  was  then  in  his  seventeenth 
year.  The  cantata  was  followed,  not  by  a 
symphony,  as  is  sometimes  said,  but  by  an 
overture  in  the  fugucd  style,  in  imitation  of  that 
to  '  Die  Zauberflote,'  but  so  weak,  that  after 
hearing  it  played  he  lost  no  time  in  destroying 
it  The  same  fate  probably  attended  some 
pieces  for  double  bass  and  strings,  and  a  mass, 
both  written  at  the  instance  of  an  amateur  of 
the  double  bass.  Rossini  had  hitherto  been 
known  at  Bologna  as  'il  Tedeschino' — 'the 
little  German ' — for  his  devotion  to  Mozart  ; 
but  such  serious  efforts  as  composing  a  mass, 
and  conducting  a  work  like  Haydn's  '  Seasons ' 
were  probably  intended  as  hints  that  he  wished 
to  be  looked  upon  no  longer  as  a  scholar,  but 
as  a  master  waiting  his  opportunity  for  the 
stage. 

It  may  be  easier  to  enter  on  a  career  in  Italy 
than  elsewhere,  but  even  there  it  is  not  without 
its  difficulties.  Rossini  by  his  wit  and  gaiety 
had,  in  one  of  his  tours,  made  a  friend  of  the 
Marquis  Cavalli,  who  had  promised  him  his 
interest  whenever  it  should  be  wanted.  The 
time  was  now  come  to  claim  the  fulfilment  of  the 
promise,  and  Rossini's  delight  may  be  imagined 
when  he  received  an  invitation  to  compose  an 
opera,  from  the  manager  of  the  San  Mose  theatre 
at  Venice.  He  hastened  to  prepare  the  piece, 
and  '  La  Cambiale  di  Matrimonio '  or  the  '  Matri- 
monial Market '  was  produced  there  in  the 
autumn  of  1810.  The  piece  was  an  opera  buffa 
in  one  act ;  it  was  supported  by  Morandi,  Ricci, 
De  Grecis,  and  RafTanelli,  and  had  a  most  en- 
couraging reception.  A  fter  this  feat  he  returned 
to  Bologna,  and  there  composed  for  Esther  Mom- 
belli's  benefit  a  cantata  called  '  Didone  abban- 
donata.'  In  1811  he  wrote  for  the  Teatro  del 
Corso  of  Bologna  an  opera  buffa  in  two  acts, 
'L'  Equivocostravagante,' which  closed  theseason 
with  success,  and  in  which  both  he  and  Marcolini 
the  contralto  were  highly  applauded. 

'  Demetrio  e  Polibio  '  was  brought  out  at  the 
Teatro  Valle,  by  his  old  friends  the  Mombellis, 
in  1811.  Early  in  1812  he  produced,  at  the  San 
Mose  theatre,  Venice,  two  buffa  operas  — 
'L'Inganno  felice,'  and  '  L' Occasione  fa  il  Ladro, 
ossia  il  Cambio  della  valigia. '  The  first  of  these, 
a  Farsa,  a  trifle  in  one  act,  was  well  sung  and 
much  applauded,  especially  an  air  of  Galli's, 
'Una  voce,*  a  duet  for  the  two  basses,  and  a 
trio  full  of  force  and  original  melody.  After 
the  Carnival  he  went  to  Ferrara,  and  there  com- 
posed an  oratorio,  'Ciro  in  Babilonia,'  which 
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waa  brought  out  during  Lent,  and  proved  a 
fiasco.  [It  was  performed  as  *  Cyrus  in  Babylon ' 
at  Drury  Lane  Theatre  (Lent  Oratorios),  Jan. 
30,  1823,  under  Sir  George  Smart.]  Another 
failure  was  1  La  Scala  di  Seta,'  an  opera  butra  in 
one  act,  produced  at  Venice  in  the  course  of  the 
spring.  While  the  Mombellis  were  engaged  on 
his  serious  opera,  he  flew  off  to  Milan  to  fulfil 
an  engagement  which  Marcolini  had  procured 
for  him,  by  writing,  for  her,  Galli,  Bonoldi,  and 
Parlamagni,  a  comic  piece  in  two  acts  called 
'  La  Pietra  del  Paragone,'  which  was  produced 
at  the  Scala  during  the  autumn  of  1812,  with 
immense  success.  It  was  his  first  appearance 
at  this  renowned  house,  and  the  piece  is  under- 
lined in  the  list  as  '  musica  nuova  di  Gioacchino 
Rossini,  di  Pesaro.'  The  numbers  most  ap- 
plauded were  a  cavatina,  *  Ecco  pietosa,'  a 
quartet  in  the  second  act,  the  duel -trio,  and  a 
finale  in  which  the  word  '  Sigillara '  recurs 
continually  with  very  coinio  effect.  This  finale 
is  memorable  as  the  first  occasion  of  his  employ- 
ing the  crescendo,  which  he  was  ultimately  to 
use  and  abuse  so  copiously.  Mosca  has  accused 
Rossini  of  having  borrowed  this  famous  effect 
from  his  *  Pretendenti  delusi,'  produced  at  the 
Scala  the  preceding  autumn,  forgetting  that 
Mosca  himself  had  learned  it  from  Generali  and 
other  composers.  Such  accusations,  however, 
were  of  little  or  no  importance  to  Rossini,  who 
had  already  made  up  his  mind  to  adopt  what- 
ever pleased  him,  wheresoever  he  might  find  it. 
In  the  meantime  he  took  advantage  of  his 
success  to  pass  a  few  days  at  Bologna  with  his 
parents,  en  route  for  Venice ;  and  thus  ended 
the  year  1812,  in  which  he  had  produced  no 
less  than  six  pieces  for  the  theatre. 

Nor  was  1813  less  prolific.  It  began  with  a 
terrible  mys  till  cation.  He  had  accepted  a  com- 
mission of  500  francs  for  a  serious  ojiera  for  the 
Grand  Theatre  at  Venice,  but  the  manager  of 
San  Mos£,  furious  at  his  desertion,  in  pursuance 
of  some  former  agreement,  forced  on  him  a 
libretto  for  that  theatre,  '  I  due  Bruschini,  o  il 
figlio  per  azzardo,'  which,  if  treated  as  intended, 
would  inevitably  have  l>een  the  death  of  the 
music.  From  this  dilemma  Rossini  ingeniously 
extricated  himself  by  reversing  the  situations, 
and  introducing  all  kinds  of  tricks.  The 
second  violins  mark  each  bar  in  the  overture 
by  a  stroke  of  the  bow  on  the  lamp  shade  ; 
the  bass  sings  at  the  top  of  his  register  and  the 
soprano  at  the  bottom  of  hers  ;  a  funeral  march 
intrudes  itself  into  one  of  the  most  comical 
scenes  ;  ami  in  the  finale  the  words  1  son  pentito' 
are  so  arranged  that  nothing  is  heard  but 1  tito, 
tito,  tito.'  Those  of  the  audience  who  had  been 
taken  into  the  secret  were  in  roars  of  laughter, 
but  the  strangers  who  had  paid  for  their  places 
in  good  faith,  were  naturally  annoyed,  and 
hissed  loudly.  But  no  complaints  were  of  any 
avail  with  Rossini,  he  only  laughed  at  the 
success  of  his  joke.    'I  due  Bruschini'  dis- 


appeared after  the  first  night,  and  the  remem- 
brance of  it  was  very  shortly  wiped  out  by  the 
apj>earance  of  '  Tancredi '  at  the  Fenice  during 
the  Carnival.  The  characters  were  taken  by 
Manfrediui,  Malanotte,  Todran,  and  Bianchi. 
A  work  so  important  and  so  full  of  spirit, 
effect,  and  melody,  was  naturally  received  with 
enthusiasm,  and  nobody  had  time  to  notice 
various  plagiarisms  from  Paisiello  and  Pae'r.  It 
was  in  fact  the  first  step  in  the  revolution  which 
Rossini  was  destined  to  effect  in  Italian  opera. 
All  Venice,  and  very  soon  all  Italy,  was  singing 
or  humming  'Mi  rivedrai,  ti  rivedro.'  Hardly 
any  one  now  remembers  that  it  is  only  to  the 
happy  accident  that  Malanotte  was  dissatisfied 
with  her  air,  and  insisted  on  its  being  rewritten, 
that  we  owe  the  'Di  tanti  palpiti,'  which  was 
nicknamed  the  'aria  de*  rizzi,'  because  it  was 
said  to  have  been  dashed  off  while  waiting  for 
a  dish  of  rice.  One  must  read  the  accounts  of 
the  day  to  understand  the  madness — for  it  was 
nothing  else — which  '  Tancredi '  excited  among 
the  Venetians.  'I  fancied,'  said  Rossini,  with 
his  usual  gaiety,  '  that  after  hearing  my  opera 
they  would  put  me  into  a  mad  house — on  the 
contrary,  they  were  madder  than  I.' 

Henceforward  he  was  as  much  ISted  for  his 
social  qualities  as  for  his  music.  But  he  did  not 
give  way  to  such  dissipations  for  long.  His 
next  work  was  '  L  Italiana  in  Algeri,'  an  opera 
buffa  produced  at  the  San  Benedetto  theatre, 
Venice,  in  the  summer  of  1813.  Its  greatest 
novelty  was  the  famous  trio ' Papataci,'  a  charm- 
ing union  of  melody  and  genuine  comedy  ; 
while  the  patriotic  air,  '  Pensa  alia  Patria,' 
which  closes  the  work,  spoke  not  less  powerfully 
to  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen. 

'  Aureliano  in  Palmira '  and  '  II  Turco  in 
Italia'  wore  both  brought  out  at  the  Scala,  Milan, 
the  first  in  Dec.  1813,  the  second  in  August 
1814,  before  an  audience  somewhat  more  critical 
than  that  at  Venice.  'Aureliano,'  though  it 
contains  some  fine  things,  which  were  afterwards 
utilised  in  4  Eliaabetta '  and  the  '  Barbiere,'  was 
a  fiasco.  The  '  Turco,'  too,  was  not  received  with 
the  applauso  which  it  afterwards  commanded. 
Rossini,  however,  was  greatly  feled  during  his 
stay  in  Milan,  and  among  his  'amiable  protec- 
tresses ' — to  use  the  expression  of  Stendhal — 
was  the  Princess  Belgiojoso,  for  whom  he  com- 
posed a  cantata  entitled  '  Egle  ed  Irene.'  His 
next  opera,  'Sigismondo,' written  for  the  Fenice 
at  Venice,  in  the  Carnival  of  1815,  was  unsuc- 
cessful, and  the  failure  so  far  affected  him  as  to 
make  him  give  up  work  for  a  time,  and  retire 
to  his  home  at  Bologna.  There  he  encountered 
Barbaja,  who  from  being  a  waiter  at  a  coffee- 
house had  become  the  farmer  of  the  publio 
gaming-tables  and  impresario  of  the  Naples 
theatre.  Barbaja,  though  rich,  was  still  bent 
on  making  money  ;  he  had  heard  of  the  success 
of  the  young  comj>o8er,  and  of  his  brilliant 
talents,  and  was  resolved  to  get  hold  of  him  ; 
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and  Rossini,  with  the  support  of  his  parents  on 
his  hands,  was  ready  enough  to  listen  to  any 
good  proposal.  He  accordingly  engaged  with 
Barhaja  to  take  the  musical  direction  of  the 
San  Carlo  and  Del  Fondo  theatres  at  Naples, 
and  to  coni|>ose  annually  an  opera  for  each. 
For  this  ho  was  to  receive  200  ducats  (about 
£35)  per  month,  with  a  small  share  in  the 
gaming-tables,  amounting  in  addition  to  some 
1000  ducats  per  annum,  for  which,  however, 
he  obtained  no  compensation  after  the  tables 
were  abolished  in  1820. 

Daring  Murat's  visit  to  Bologna  in  April 
1815  Rossini  composed  a  cantata  in  favour  of 
Italian  independence  ;  but  politics  were  not  his 
line,  and  he  arrived  in  Naples  fully  conscious 
of  this,  and  resolved  that  nothing  should  induce 
him  to  rejieat  the  ex{>eriment.  The  arrival  of 
a  young  composer  with  so  great  a  reputation 
for  originality  was  not  altogether  pleasing  to 
Zingarelli,  the  chief  of  the  Conservatorio,  or  to 
the  aged  Paisiello.  But  no  intrigues  could 
prevent  the  brilliant  success  of  «  Elisabetta, 
regina  d"  Inghilterra,'  which  was  produced  before 
the  Court  for  the  opening  of  the  autumn  season, 
1815,  and  in  which  Mile.  Colbrau,  Dardanelli, 
Manuel  Garcia,  and  Nozzari  took  the  principal 
parts.  The  libretto  of  this  opera  was  by  a 
certain  Schmidt,  and  it  is  a  curious  fact  that 
some  of  its  incidents  anticipate  those  of  *  Kenil- 
worth,'  which  was  not  published  till  January 
1821.  Two  historical  facts  should  be  noted  in 
regard  to  '  Elisabetta.'  It  is  the  first  oj>era  in 
which  Rossini  so  far  distrusted  his  singers  as  to 
write  in  the  ornaments  of  the  airs  ;  and  it  is 
also  the  first  in  which  he  replaced  the  rccitatiro 
sttco  by  a  recitative  accompanied  by  the  string 
quartet  The  overture  and  the  finale  to  the 
first  act  of  '  Elisabetta '  are  taken  from  '  Aure- 
liano. ' 

Shortly  before  Christmas  Rossini  left  Naples 
for  Rome  to  write  and  bring  out  two  works  for 
which  he  was  under  engagement.  The  first  of 
the^e,  'Torvaldo  e  Dorliska,'  produced  at  tho 
TeatroValle,  Dec.  26,  1815,  was  coldly  received, 
but  the  second,  *  Almaviva,  ossia  1'  inutile  pre- 
cauzione,'  founded  on  Beaumarchais'  '  Barbier 
de  Seville,'  by  Sterbini,  which  made  its  first 
appearance  at  the  Argentina,  Feb.  5,  1816,  was 
unmistakably  damned.  The  cause  of  this  was 
the  predilection  of  the  Romans  for  Paisiello,  and 
their  determination  to  make  an  example  of  an 
innovator  who  had  dared  to  reset  a  libretto 
already  treated  by  their  old  favourite.  Rossini, 
with  excellent  taste  and  feeling,  had  inquired  of 
Paisiello,  before  adopting  the  subject,  whether 
doing  so  would  annoy  the  veteran,  whose  1  Bar- 
biere '  had  been  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  the 
favourite  of  Euroj>e,  and  not  unnaturally  believed 
that  after  this  step  he  was  secure  from  the  ill- 
will  of  Paisiello's  friends  and  admirers.1  But 
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the  verdict  of  a  theatre  crammed  with  partisans 
is  seldom  just.  It  is  also  as  changeable  as  the 
winds,  or  as  Fortune  herself.  Though  hissed 
on  the  first  night,  '  Almaviva '  was  listened  to 
with  patience  on  the  second,  advanced  in  favour 
night  by  night,  and  ended  by  becoming,  under 
the  title  of  *  II  Barbiere  di  Siviglia,'  one  of  the 
most  popular  comic  operas  ever  composed,  and 
actually  eclipsing  in  spirit  and  wit  the  comedy 
on  which  it  is  founded.  It  was  acted  by  Giorgi- 
Righetti  (Rosina),  Rossi  (Berta),  Zamboni 
(Figaro),  Garcia  (Almaviva),  Botticelli  (Bartolo) 
and  Vitarelli  (Basilio).  The  original  overture 
was  lost,  and  the  present  one  belongs  to  '  Elisa- 
betta ' ;  the  opening  of  the  cavatina  '  Ecco 
ridente '  is  borrowed  from  the  opening  of  the 
first  chorus  in  'Aureliano.'  The  air  of  Berta, 
1  II  vecchietto  cerca  moglie,'  was  suggested  by  a 
Russian  tune,  and  the  eight  opening  bars  of  tho 
trio  '  Zitti,  zitti '  are  notoriously  taken  note  for 
note  from  Simon's  air  in  Haydn's  'Seasons.' 
Indeed  it  is  astonishing  that,  with  his  extra- 
ordinary memory,  his  carelessness,  and  his 
habitual  hurry,  Rossini  should  not  have  borrowed 
oftener  than  he  did.  He  received  400  scudi 
(£80)  for  the  '  Barbiere,'  and  it  was  composed 
and  mounted  in  a  month.  When  some  one  told 
Donizetti  that  it  had  been  written  in  thirteen 
days,  '  Very  possible,'  was  his  answer,  *  he  is  so 
lazy.' 

Lazy  as  he  was,  Rossini  was  destined  to  write 
twenty  operas  in  eight  years,  1815-23.  On 
his  return  to  Naples  after  the  Carnival  of  1816, 
ami  the  gradual  success  of  the  4  Barbiere,'  he 
found  the  San  Carlo  theatre  in  ashes.  Barhaja 
undertook  to  rebuild  it  more  magnificently  than 
before  in  nine  months.  He  kept  his  word,  and 
thus  acquired  not  only  the  protection  but  the 
favour  of  the  king.  Rossini  obtained  the  same 
boon  by  composing  a  grand  cantata  entitled  *Teti 
e  Peleo'  for  the  marriage  of  the  Duchesse  de 
Berry.  No  sooner  had  he  completed  this  than 
he  dashed  off  a  two-act  comic  opera  entitled  '  La 
Gazzetta'  to  a  libretto  by  Tottola,  which  was 
produced  at  the  Teatro  dei  Fiorentini,  Naples, 
and  which,  although  in  the  hands  of  a  clever 
and  charming  actress  like  Chambrand,  and  of 
two  such  public  favourites  as  Pellegrini  and 
Casaccia,  was  but  moderately  successful.  Rossini 
completed  his  reform  of  serious  opera  by  his 
*  Otello,'  which  was  brought  out  at  the  Teatro 
del  Fondo,  Naples,  Dec.  4,  1816,  with  Isabella 
Colbran,  Nozzari,  Davide,  Cicimarra,  and  Benc- 
detti  as  its  interpreters.  Some  of  the  most 
remarkable  features  of  this  work,  such  as  the 
finale  of  the  first  act,  the  duet 4  Non  m'inganno,' 
and  the  passionate  trio  of  defiance,  were  not  at 
first  appreciated :  the  touchingair of  Desdemona, 
'  Se  il  padre,'  and  the  romance  of  the  Willow, 
with  harpacconij>animent,  were  better  received  ; 
but  the  tragic  termination  of  the  whole  was 
very  distasteful  to  the  public,  and  when  the 
opera  was  taken  to  Rome,  it  was  found  necessary 
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to  invent  a  happy  conclusion,  a  fact  which  1 
throws  a  curious  light  on  the  dramatic  taste 
of  the  period. 

Themachiuery,  and  power  of  rapidly  changing 
the  scenes,  were  at  that  time  so  very  imperfect 
in  smaller  Italian  theatres,  that  Rossini  would 
only  accept  the  subject  of  Cinderella  when 
proposed  to  him  by  the  manager  of  the  Teatro 
Valle  at  Rome,  on  condition  that  the  super- 
natural element  was  entirely  omitted.  A  new 
comic  piece  was  therefore  written  by  Ferretti 
under  the  title  of  '  Cenerentola,  oesia  la  bonta 
in  trioufo '  ;  Rossini  undertook  it,  and  it  was 
produced  at  the  Carnival  of  1817.  Its  success 
was  unmistakable,  though  the  cast  was  by  no 
means  extraordinary — Giorgi,  Catarina,  Rossi, 
Guglielini,  De  Begnis,  Verui,  and  VitarellL 

In  the  profusion  and  charm  of  its  ideas  this 
delicious  work  is  probably  equal  to  the  •  Bar- 
biere,'  but  it  is  inferior  in  unity  of  style.  No 
doubt  this  is  partly  owing  to  the  fact  that 
many  of  the  pieces  were  originally  composed  to 
other  words  than  those  to  which  they  are  now 
sung.  The  duet  '  Un  soave  non  so  che,'  the 
drinking-chorus,  and  the  mock  proclamation  of 
the  Baron,  are  all  borrowed  from  'La  Pietra 
del  Paragone ' ;  the  air  1  Miei  rainpolli '  is  from 

*  La  Gazzetta,'  where  it  was  inspired  by  the 
words  '  Una  prima  ballerina ' ;  the  air  of  Ramiro 
recalls  that  to  1  Ah  I  vieni '  in  the  trio  in 
'  Otello ' ;  the  delightful  stretto  of  the  finale, 
the  duet  '  Zitto,  zitto,'  the  sestet  'Quest'  e  un  I 
nodo  avvilupato,'  and  various  other  incidental 
passages  originally  belonged  to  the  'Turco  in 
Italia '  ,  and  the  humorous  duet  '  Un  segreto ' 
is  evidently  modelled  on  that  in  Cimarosa's 

•  Matrimonio.'  Such  repetitions  answered  their  ' 
purpose  at  the  moment,  but  while  thus  ex- 
temporising  his  operas  Rossini  forgot  that  a 
day  would  arrive  when  they  would  all  be  pub- 
lished, and  when  such  discoveries  as  those  we 
have  mentioned,  and  as  the  existence  of  the 
principal  motif  of  the  duet  of  the  letter  in 

1  Otello  '  in  the  agitato  of  an  air  from  '  Torvaldo 
e  Dorliska,'  would  inevitably  be  made.  As  he 
himself  confessed  in  a  letter  about  this  time, 
he  thought  he  had  a  perfect  right  to  rescue  any 
of  his  earlier  airs  from  operas  which  had  either 
failed  at  the  time  or  become  forgotten  since. 
Whatever  force  there  may  be  in  this  defence, 
the  fact  remains  that  '  Cenerentola '  and  the 
1  Barbiere '  share  between  them  the  glory  of 
being  Rossini's  chefs  d'amvre  in  comic  ojwra. 

From  Rome  he  wont  to  Milan,  to  enjoy  the 
triumph  of  the  'Gazza  ladra '  —  libretto  by 
Gherardini, — which  was  brought  out  on  May  31, 
1817,  at  the  Scala.  The  Milanese  found  no 
difference  between  the  really  fine  parts  of  the 
opera  and  those  which  are  mere  padding — of 
which  the  'Gazza  ladra'  has  several.  Nor 
would  any  one  have  noticed,  even  had  they 
had  the  necessary  knowledge,  that  in  the  first 
duet  and  the  finale— as  was  the  case  also  in  the 


finale  to  the '  Cenerentola  '—Rossini  had  borrowed 
an  etfect  from  the  Poco  adagio  of  Mozart's  Sym- 
phony in  C  (Kochel,  p.  425)  by  maintaining  a 
sustained  accompaniment  in  the  wind  while  the 
strings  and  the  voices  carry  on  the  ideas  and 
the  ornaments. 

From  Milan  ho  returned  to  Naples,  and  pro- 
duced '  Armida '  during  the  autumn  season,  a 
grand  0[>era  in  three  acts,  with  ballet,  which 
was  mounted  with  great  splendour,  and  enjoyed 
the  advantage  of  very  good  singers.  The  duet 
'  Amor,  possente  Nume  ! ' — which  was  soon  to 
be  sung  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  Italy, 
the  air  'Non  sotliro  1'  oirensa,'  the  incantation 
scene,  the  chorus  of  demons,  aud  the  airs  do 
ballet,  would  alone  have  been  sufficient  to  excite 
the  Neapolitans  ;  but  these  were  not  the  only 
pieces  applauded,  and  the  remarkable  trio  '  In 
quale  aspetto  imbelle,'  written  for  three  tenors 
with  extraordinary  ease,  a  pretty  chorus  of 
women  'Qui  tutto  e  calma,'  and  a  scena  with 
chorus  'Germano  a  te  richiede  '—afterwards 
employed  in  the  French  version  of  '  Moise ' — all 
deserve  mention. 

This  fine  work  had  hardly  made  its  appear- 
ance before  Rossini  had  to  dash  off  two  more — 
'Adelaide  di  Borgogna,'  sometimes  known  as 
'  Ottone  Re  d'  Italia,'  and  an  oratorio — '  Mose 
in  Egitto.'  'Adelaide'  was  produced  at  the 
Argentina  at  Rome,  in  the  Carnival  of  1818, 
was  well  sung  and  warmly  received.  '  Mose ' 
was  written  for  the  San  Carlo  at  Naples,  and 
brought  out  there  in  Lent  with  an  excellent 
cast — Isabella  Col  bran,  Benedetti,  Porto,  and 
Nozzari.  Here  for  the  first  time  Rossini  was 
so  much  pressed  as  to  be  compelled  to  call 
in  assistance,  and  employed  his  old  and 
tried  friend  Carafa  in  the  recitatives  and  in 
Pharaoh's  air  '  Aspettar  mi.'1  The  scene  of 
the  darkness  was  another  step  onwards,  and 
the  whole  work  was  much  applauded,  with  the 
exception  of  the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea,  the 
representation  of  which  was  always  laughed  at, 
owing  to  the  imperfection  of  the  theatrical 
appliances  already  spoken  of.  At  the  resump- 
tion of  the  piece,  therefore,  in  the  following 
Lent,  Rossini  added  a  chorus  to  divert  attention 
from  the  wretched  attempt  to  represent  the 
dividing  waves,  and  it  is  to  the  sins  of  the 
Neapolitan  stage  machinists  that  we  owe  the 
popular  prayer  '  Dal  tuo  stellate  soglio.' 

As  some  relaxation  after  this  serious  effort 
he  undertook,  in  the  summer  of  1818,  a  one- 
act  piece  '  Adina,  o  il  Califfo  di  Bagdad,'  for  the 
San  Carlos  Theatre,  Lisbon  ;  and  immediately 
after,  '  Ricciardo  e  Zoraide '  for  San  Carlo, 
Naples,  which  was  sung  to  perfection  at  the 
autumn  season  there  by  Isabella  Colbrau, 
Pisaroni  (whose  excessive  plainness  was  no  bar 
to  her  splendid  singing),  Nozzari,  Davide,  and 
Ciciinarra. 

*  Ricciardo '  was  extraordinarily  full  of  orna- 
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ment,  but  1  Ermione,'  which  was  produced  at 
San  Carlo  in  the  Lent  of  1819,  went  quite  in 
the  opposite  direction,  and  affected  an  unusual 
plainness  and  severity.  Though  splendidly 
sung,  4  Ermione 1  did  not  please,  and  the  single 
number  applauded  was  the  one  air  in  which 
there  was  any  ornamentation.  So  much  for 
the  taste  of  Naples  in  1819  !  An  equally  poor 
reception  was  given  to  a  cantata  written  for  the 
re-establishment  of  the  health  of  the  King  of 
Naples,  and  sung  at  the  San  Carlo,  Feb.  20, 
1819.  It  consisted  of  a  cavatina  for  Isabella 
Colbran,  and  an  air  with  variations,  which  was 
afterwards  utilised  in  the  ballet  of  the  '  Yiaggio 
a  Reims. '  The  piece  was  hastily  thrown  ofT,  and 
was  probably  of  no  more  value  in  the  eyes  of 
its  author  than  was  an  opera  called  '  Edoardo  e 
Cristina  1  which  was  brought  out  at  the  San 
Benedetto,  Venice,  this  same  spring,  and  was 
in  reality  a  mere  pasticcio  of  pieces  from 
'Ermione,'  'Ricciardo,'  and  other  operas, 
hitherto  unheard  in  Venice,  attached  to  a 
libretto  imitated  from  Scribe.  Fortunately  the 
opera  pleased  the  audience,  and  sent  Rossini 
back  to  Naples  in  good  spirits,  ready  to  com- 
pose  a  new  cantata  for  the  visit  of  the  Emperor 
of  Austria.  The  new  work  was  performed  on 
May  9,  1819,  at  the  San  Carlo,  and  was  sung 
by  Colbran,  Davide,  and  Rubini,  to  the  accom- 
paniment of  a  military  band.  This  Rossini 
probably  accepted  as  a  useful  experience  for  his 
next  new  opera,  the  'Donna  del  Lago,'  in  the 
march  of  which  we  hear  the  results  of  his 
experiments  in  writing  for  a  wind  band.  Even 
at  the  present  day  the  first  act  of  the  opera  is 
well  worthy  of  admiration,  and  yet  the  evening 
of  Oct.  4,  1819,  when  it  was  first  given,  with 
the  magnificent  cast  of  Colbran,  Pisaroni, 
Nozzari,  Davide,  and  Benedetti,  was  simply  one 
long  torture  of  disappointment  to  the  composer, 
who  was  possibly  not  aware  that  the  storm  of 
disapprobation  was  directed  not  against  him 
so  much  as  against  Barbaja  the  manager,  and 
Colbran  his  favourite. 

On  the  following  evening  the  hisses  became 
bratos,  but  of  this  Rossini  knew  nothing,  as  by 
that  time  he  was  on  his  road  to  Milan.  The 
Scala  opened  on  Dec.  26,  1819,  for  the  Carnival 
season  with  4  Bianca  e  Faliero,'  libretto  by 
Roman  i,  which  was  admirably  sung  by  Cam- 
porese  and  others.  No  trace  of  it,  however, 
now  remains  except  a  duet  and  quartet,  which 
were  afterwards  introduced  in  the  4  Donna  del 
Lago,'  and  became  very  popular  at  concerts. 

His  engagement  at  Milan  over,  he  hurried 
back  to  Naples,  to  produce  the  opera  of 
'  Maometto  secondo,'  before  the  close  of  the 
Carnival.  It  had  been  composed  in  great  haste, 
but  was  admirably  interpreted  by  Colbran, 
Chaumel  (afterwards  Madame  Rubini),  Nozzari, 
Cicimarra,  Benedetti,  and  F.  Galli,  whose 
Maometto  was  a  splendid  success.  It  was  the 
last  opera  that  Rossini  was  destined  to  give  at 


Naples  before  the  revolt  of  July  20, 1820,  of  the 
Carbonari,  under  Pepe,  which  obliged  the  King 
to  abandon  his  capital,  ruined  Barbaja  by 
depriving  him  at  once  of  a  powerful  patron 
and  of  the  monopoly  of  the  gambling-houses, 
and  drove  Rossini  to  make  important  changes 
in  his  life.  Having  for  the  moment  no  engage- 
ment for  the  Scala,  he  undertook  to  write 
'  Matilda  di  Ciabrano '  ('  Mathilde  di  Shabran  ') 
for  Rome.  Torlonia  the  banker  had  bought 
the  Teatro  Tordinone,  and  was  converting  it 
into  the  Apollo  ;  and  it  was  for  the  inauguration 
of  this  splendid  new  house  that  Rossini's  opera 
was  intended.  The  opening  took  place  on  the 
first  night  of  the  Carnival  of  1821.  The 
company,  though  large,  contained  no  first-rate 
artists,  and  Rossini  was  therefore  especially 
careful  of  the  ensemble  pieces.  The  first  night 
was  stormy,  but  Rossini's  friends  were  in  the 
ascendancy,  Paganini  conducted  in  splendid 
style,  and  the  result  was  a  distinct  success. 

On  his  return  to  Naples,  Rossini  learned 
from  Barbaja  his  intention  of  visiting  Austria, 
and  taking  his  company  of  singers  to  Vienna. 
Rossini's  next  opera,  4  Zelmira,'  was  therefore 
to  be  submitted  to  a  more  critical  audience  than 
those  of  Italy,  and  with  this  in  view  he  applied 
himself  to  make  the  recitatives  interesting,  the 
harmonics  full  and  varied,  and  the  accompani- 
ments expressive  and  full  of  colour,  and  to 
throw  as  much  variety  as  possible  into  the  form 
of  the  movements.  He  produced  the  opera  at 
the  San  Carlo  before  leaving,  in  the  middle  of 
December  1821.  It  was  sung  by  Colbran, 
Cccconi,  Davide,  Nozzari,  Ambrosi,  and  Bene- 
detti, and  was  enthusiastically  received.  On 
the  27th  of  the  same  month,  he  took  his  benefit, 
for  which  he  had  composed  a  special  cantata 
entitled  '  La  Riconoscenza '  ;  and  the  day  after 
left  for  the  North.  He  was  accompanied  by 
Isabella  Colbran,  with  whom  he  had  been  in  love 
for  years,  whose  influence  over  him  had  been  so 
great  as  to  make  him  forsake  comedy  for  tragedy, 
and  to  whom  he  was  married  on  his  arrival  at 
Bologna.  The  wedding  took  place  in  the  chapel 
of  the  Archbishop's  palace,  and  was  celebrated 
by  Cardinal  Opizzoni.  Rossini  has  been  accused 
of  marrying  for  money,  and  it  is  certain  that 
Colbran  had  a  villa  and  £500  a  year  of  her 
own,  that  she  was  seven  years  older  than  her 
husband,  and  that  her  reputation  as  a  singer 
was  on  the  decline. 

After  a  month's  holiday,  the  couple  started 
for  Vienna,  where  they  arrived  about  the  end 
of  February  1822.  He  seems  to  have  made 
his  debut  before  the  Vienna  public  on  March  30, 
as  the  conductor  of  his  4  Cenerentola,'  in  the 
German  version,  as  4  Aschenbrodel,'  and  his 
tempi  were  found  somewhat  too  fast  for  the 
4  heavy  German  language. '  4  Zelmira '  was  given 
at  the  Kfirnthnerthor  opera-house  on  April  13, 
with  a  success  equal  to  that  which  it  obtained 
at  Naples.    Rossini  was  not  without  violent 
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opponents  in  Vienna,  but  they  gave  him  no 
anxiety,  friends  and  enemies  alike  were  received 
with  a  smile,  and  his  only  retort  was  a  good- 
humoured  joke.  He  is  said  to  have  visited 
Beethoven,  and  to  have  been  much  distressed 
by  the  condition  in  which  he  found  the  great 
master.  The  impression  which  he  made  on  the 
Viennese  may  be  gathered  from  a  paragraph  in 
the  Leipzig  Allgtmeine  vuixik.  Zcitung*  of  the 
day,  in  which  he  is  descril>ed  as  '  highly  accom- 
plished, of  agreeable  manners  and  pleasant 
appearance,  full  of  wit  aud  fun,  cheerful,  oblig- 
ing,  courteous,  and  most  accessible.  He  is 
much  in  society,  and  charms  every  one  by  his 
simple,  unassuming  style.'  After  the  close  of 
the  Vienna  season,  the  Rossinis  returned  to 
Bologna,  where  his  parents  had  resided  since 
1798.  There,  at  the  end  of  September,  he 
received  a  flattering  invitation  from  Prince 
Metternich,  entreating  him  to  come  to  Verona, 
and  he  accordingly  arrived  at  the  Congress  in 
time  for  ita  opening,  Oct.  'JO,  1822.  Rossini's 
contribution  to  the  Congress  was  a  series  of 
cantatas,  which  he  poured  forth  without  stint 
or  difficulty.  The  best  known  of  these  is  '  II 
vero  Omaggio  '  ;  others  are  '  L'  Augurio  felice,' 
'  La  sacra  Alleanza,'  aud  ' II  Bardo.' 

The  Congress  at  an  end,  he  began  to  work  at 
'  Semiramidc,'  which  was  brought  out  at  the 
Fenice,  Venice,  Feb.  3,  1828,  with  Madame 
Rossini,  the  two  Marian  is,  Oalli,  and  Sinclair 
the  English  tenor,  for  whom  there  were  two 
airs.  The  opera  was  probably  written  with 
more  care  than  any  of  those  which  had  preceded 
it ;  and  possibly  for  this  very  reason  was  some- 
what coldly  received.  The  subject  no  doubt 
would  seem  sombre  to  the  gay  Venetians,  and 
they  even  omitted  to  applaud  the  fine  quartet 
(which  Verdi  must  surely  have  had  in  his  mind 
when  writing  the  Miserere  in  the  '  Trovatorc  '), 
the  fiuale,  and  the  appearance  of  Ninus,  the 
final  trio,  at  once  so  short  and  so  dramatic,  the 
cavatina  with  chorus,  and  all  the  other  new, 
bold,  bright  passages  of  that  remarkable  work. 
Rossini  was  not  unnaturally  much  disappointed 
at  the  result  of  his  labour  and  genius,  and  re- 
solved to  write  no  more  for  the  theatres  of  his 
native  country.  The  resolution  was  hardly 
formed  when  he  received  a  visit  from  the 
manager  of  the  King's  Theatre,  London  (Sigr. 
Benelli),  and  a  proposal  to  write  an  opera  for 
that  house,  to  be  called  '  La  Figlia  dell'  aria,' 
for  the  sum  of  £240— £40  more  than  he  had 
received  for  1  Serniramide,'  a  sum  at  the  time 
considered  enormous.  The  ofTer  was  promptly 
accepted,  and  the  Rossinis  started  for  England 
without  delay,  naturally  taking  Paris  in  their 
road,  and  reaching  it  Nov.  9,  1823.  Paris,  like  | 
Vienna,  was  then  divided  into  two  hostile  camps 
on  the  subject  of  the  great  composer.  Berton 
always  spoke  of  him  as  *  M.  Crescendo,'  and 
he  was  caricatured  on  the  stage  as  *  M.  Vacar- 

>  May  8.  1832,  reporting  the  early  part  of  March. 


I  mini';  but  the  author  of  the  •  Barbiere'  could 
afford  to  laugh  at  such  satire,  and  his  respectful 
j  behaviour  to  Cherubini,  Lesueur,  and  Reicha, 
as  the  heads  of  the  Conservatoire,  his  graceful 
reception  of  the  leaders  of  the  French  School, 
his  imperturbable  good  tem|>er  and  good  spirits, 
soon  conciliated  every  one.   A  serenade,  a  public 
banquet,  triumphant  receptions  at  the  opera- 
house,  a  special  vaudeville  ('  Rossini  a  Paris,  ou 
le  Grand  Diner ') — everything  in  short  that 
could  soothe  the  pride  of  a  stranger  waa  lavished 
upon  him  from  the  first.    He  in  his  turn  waa 
always  k  i  M  1  ii  id  i  in  iable,  consenting,  for  instance, 
at  the  request  of  Panseron — an  old  colleague  at 
Rome — to  act  as  accompanist  at  a  concert  with 
the  object  of  saving  Panseron 's  brother  from 
the  conscription.    Under  the  hands  of  Rossini 
the  piano  became  as  effective  as  an  orchestra  ; 
and  it  is  on  record  that  the  first  time  that 
Auber  heard  him  accompany  himself  in  a  song 
he  walked  up  to  the  instrument  and  bent  down 
over  the  keys  to  see  if  they  were  not  smoking. 
Paris,  however,  was  not  at  present  his  ultimate 
goal,  and  on  Dec.  13,  1823,  Rossini  and  his 
wife  arrived  in  London.    They  were  visited 
immediately  by  the  Russian  ambassador,  M.  de 
Lieven,  who  gave  the  composer  barely  time  to 
recover  from  the  fatigues  of  the  journey  before 
he  carried  him  off  to  Brighton  and  presented 
him  to  the  King.    George  IV.  believed  himself 
to  be  fond  of  music,  and  received  the  author  of 
the  '  Barbiere '  in  the  most  flattering  manner. 
'  Zelmira "  was  brought  out  at  the  Opera  on 
Jan.  24,  1824  ;  and  the  royal  favour  naturally 
brought  with  it  that  of  the  aristocracy,  and  a 
solid  result  in  the  shape  of  two  grand  concerts 
at  Almack's,  at  two  guineas  admission.  The 
singers  on  these  occasions  were  Mme.  Rossini, 
Mine.  Catalani,  Mme.  Pasta,  aud  other  first-rate 
artists,  but  the  novelty,  the  attraction,  was  to 
hear  Rossini  himself  sing  the  solos8  in  a  cantata 
(or  '  ottavino ')  which  he  had  composed  for  the 
occasion,  under  the  title  of  '  II  Pianto  delle 
Muse  in  Morte  di  Lord  Byron.'    He  also  took 
part  with  Catalani  iu  a  duet  from  Cimarosa's 
«  Matrimonio  1  which  was  so  successful  as  to  be 
encored  three  times.    He  appeared  at  the  so- 
called  'Cambridge  Festival '  again  with  Catalani, 
in  July  1824.    The  opera  manager  was  unable 
to  finish  the  season,  and  became  bankrupt  before 
discharging  his  engagements  with  Rossini.  Nor 
waa  this  all.    Not  only  did  he  not  produce  the 
4  Figlia  dell*  aria,'  but  the  music  of  the  first  act 
unaccountably  vanished,  and  has  never  sinee 
been  found.    It  was  in  vain  for  Rossini  to  sue 
the  manager  ;  he  failed  to  obtain  either  his  MS. 
or  a  single  penny  of  the  advantages  guaranteed 
to  him  by  the  contract.    True,  he  enjoyed  a 
considerable  set-off  to  the  loss  just  mentioned 
in  the  profits  of  the  countless  soirees  at  which 
he  acted  as  accompanist  at  a  fee  of  £50.  At 

*  Thia  recalle  the  vlalt  of  a  (Teat  compoacr  In  1T4A.  when  Qlurk 
fare  a  concert  at  the  King  -  Theatre,  at  which  the  great  attraction 
waa  hi*  solo  on  the  uuakal  tflaaaee  I   [8e*  rol.  U.  p.  IMA, ) 
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the  end  of  five  months  he  found  himself  in 
possession  of  £7000  ;  and  just  before  his  de- 
parture was  honoured  by  receiving  the  marked 
compliments  of  the  king  at  a  ■concert  at  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  s,  for  which  His  Majesty 
had  expressly  come  up  from  Brighton.  [See 
Musical  Times,  1900,  pp.  18  If.] 

In  leaving  England  on  July  26,  after  so  hearty 
and  profitable  a  reception,  Rossini  was  not  taking 
a  leap  in  the  dark  ;  for  through  the  Prince  de 
Polignac,  French  ambassador  in  England,  he 
had  already  concluded  an  agreement  for  the 
musical  direction  of  the  Theatre  Italien, 
Paris,  for  eighteen  months  at  a  salary  of 
£800  per  annum.  In  order  to  be  near  his 
work  he  took  a  lodging  at  No.  28  Rue  Tait- 
bout,  and  at  once  set  about  getting  younger 
singers  for  his  com|>any.  Knowing  that  Paer 
was  his  enemy,  and  would  take  any  oppor- 
tunity of  injuring  him,  ho  was  careful  to  retain 
him  in  his  old  post  of  maestro  al  cembalo  ;  but 
at  the  same  time  he  engaged  Harold  (then  a 
young  man  of  twenty-five)  as  chorus-master, 
and  as  a  check  on  the  pretensions  of  Madame 
Pasta  he  brought  to  Paris  Esther  Mombelli, 
Schiassetti,  Donzelli,  and  Rubini,  successively. 
To  those  who  sneered  at  his  music  he  replied 
by  playing  it  as  it  was  written,  and  by  bringing 
out  some  of  his  operas  which  had  not  yet  made 
their  appearance  in  Paris,  such  as  1  La  Donna 
del  Lago '  (Sept.  7,  1824),  'Semiramide'  (Dec.  8, 
1 825),  and  4  Zelmira '  (March  14,  1 826).  And 
he  gave  much  eclat  to  his  direction  by  introduc- 
ing Meyerbeer's  'Crociato* — the  first  work  of 
Meyerbeer's  heard  in  Paris — and  by  com]>oeing 
a  new  opera, 4 II  Viaggio  a  Reims,  ossia  1'  Albergo 
del  giglio  d'  oro,'  which  he  produced  on  June  1 9, 
1825,  during  the  fetes  at  the  coronation  of 
Charles  X.  The  new  work  is  in  one  act,  and 
three  parts  ;  it  is  written  for  fourteen  voices, 
which  are  treated  with  marvellous  art.  It  was 
sung  by  Mmes.  Pasta,  Schiassetti,  Mombelli, 
Cinti,  Amigo,  Dotti,  and  Rossi ;  and  by  MM. 
Ix?vasseur,  Zuochelli,  Pellegrini,  Graziani,  Aul- 
etta,  Donzelli,  Bordogni,  and  Scudo — a  truly 
magnificent  assemblage.  In  the  ballet  he 
introduced  an  air  with  variations  for  two 
clarinets,  borrowed  from  his  Naples  cantata  of 
1819,  and  played  by  Gambaro  (a  passionate 
admirer  of  his)  and  by  F.  Berr.  In  the  hunt- 
ing scene  he  brought  in  a  delicious  fanfare 
of  horns,  and  the  piece  winds  up  with  'God 
save  the  King,'  '  Vive  Henri  Quatre,'  and  other 
national  airs,  all  newly  harmonised  and  accom- 
panied. After  the  Revolution  of  1848  the 
words  were  suitably  modified  by  H.  Dupin, 
and  the  piece  appeared  in  two  acts  at  the 
Theatre  Italien  as  'Andremo  noi  a  Parigi,'  on 
Oct  26  of  that  year.1 

After  the  expiration  of  Rossini's  agreement 

>  The  mm  of '  Andremo  noi  a  Pari«l '  U  In  the  Library  of  the  On- 
•ervatotre,  bat  the  final*  of  Um  *  Vlajrjlo.  which  we  hare  mentioned 
*•  ontttaininic  nation*!  air*,  ia  not  there,  and  all  trace  of  thin  curtouj 
lot  mm  to  hare  Taulahed- 


as  director  of  the  Theatre  Italien,  it  was  a 
happy  idea  of  the  Intendant  of  the  Civil  List  to 
confer  upon  him  the  sinecure  posts  of  '  Premier 
Compositeur  du  Roi '  and  4  Inspecteur  General 
du  Chant  en  France,'  with  an  annual  income  of 
20,000  francs,  possibly  in  the  hope  that  he 
might  settle  permanently  at  Paris,  and  in  time 
write  ojieras  expressly  for  the  French  Btage. 
This  was  also  an  act  of  justice,  since  in  the 
then  absence  of  any  law  of  international 2  copy- 
right his  pieces  were  public  pn>i>erty,  and  at 
the  disjiosal  not  only  of  a  translator  like  Caatil- 
Blaze,  but  of  any  manager  or  publisher  iu  the 
length  and  breadth  of  France  who  chose  to 
avail  himself  of  them.  Fortunately  the  step 
was  justified  by  the  event.  The  ojiera  of 
•  Maometto ' — originally  written  by  the  Duke 
of  Ventagnano,  and  produced  at  Naples  in  1820 
— had  never  been  heard  in  France.  Rossini 
employed  MM.  Soumet  and  Balocchi  to  give 
the  libretto  a  French  dress ;  he  revised  the 
music,  and  considerably  extended  it ;  and  on 
Oct.  9,  1826,  the  opera  was  produced  at  the 
Academic  as  4  Le  Siege  de  Corinthe,'  with  a  cast 
which  included  Nourrit  and  Mile.  Cinti,  and 
with  great  success.  For  the  new  opera  Rossini 
received  6000  francs  from  Troupenas. 

After  this  feat  Rossini  turned  to  another  of 
his  earlier  works,  as  not  only  sure  of  success  but 
eminently  suited  to  the  vast  space  and  splendid 
mise  en  seine  of  the  Grand  Opera.  This  was 
'Mose.'  He  put  the  revision  of  the  libretto  into 
the  hands  of  Etienne  Jouy  and  Balocchi,  and 
arranged  for  Cinti,  Nourrit,  and  Levasseur  to 
be  in  the  cast  4  Moise '  was  produced  March  25, 
1 827,  and  created  a  profound  impression.  True, 
it  had  been  heard  in  its  original  form  at  the 
Italiens  five  years  before,  but  the  recollection  of 
this  only  served  to  bring  out  more  strongly  the 
many  improvements  and  additions  in  the  new 
version — such  as  the  Introduction  to  the  first 
act ;  the  quartet  and  chorus  ;  the  chorus  4  La 
douce  Aurore ' ;  the  march  and  chorus,  etc 
The  airs  de  ballet  were  largely  borrowed  from 
4Armida'(18l7)and  'Ciroin  Babilonia' (1812). 
This  magnificent  work  gave  Rossini  a  sort  of 
imperial  position  in  Paris.  But  it  was  necessary 
to  justify  this,  and  he  therefore  resolved  to  tiy 
a  wotk  of  a  different  character,  and  according 
to  the  axiom  of  Boileau,  to  pass 

From  grave  to  gay,  from  lively  to  severe— 
not  in  the  direction  of  comic  but  of  lyric  opera. 
With  this  view  he  employed  Scribe  and  Poirsou 
to  develop  a  vaudeville  which  they  had  written 
in  1816  to  the  old  legend  of  4  Le  Comte  Ory,' 
adapting  to  that  lively  piece  some  of  his 
favourite  music  in  the  4  Viaggio  a  Reims,' — the 
introduction  and  finale  of  the  first  act,  the  duet 
of  the  Count  and  Countess,  and  the  famous 
narrative  of  Raimbaut  when  he  brings  up  the 

*  The  ciutom  In  Italy  In  tbnae  day*  wan  to  eell  an  opera  to  a 
manager  for  two  yean,  with  exclusive  right  of  representation ;  aft*? 
that  It  heoame  public  property.    The  only  peraon  who  derived  ne 
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wine  from  the  cellar,  which  it  is  difficult  to 
believe  was  in  its  first  form  applied  to  the 
taking  of  the  Trocadero  !  Adolphe  Nourrit, 
who  was  not  only  a  great  artist,  but  a  poet  of 
very  considerable  dramatic  power,  was  privately 
of  much  assistance  to  kossini  in  the  adaptation 
of  his  old  music  to  the  new  words,  and  in  the 
actual  mounting  of  the  piece  in  which  he  was 
to  take  so  important  a  share.  '  Lo  Comte  Ory ' 
was  produced  at  the  Academic,  August  20,  1828, 
and  the  principal  characters  were  taken  by  Mme. 
Damoreau-Cinti,  Miles.  Jawurek  aud  Mori, 
Adolphe  Nourrit,  Levasaeur,  and  Dabadie.  The 
Introduction  is  based  on  the  old  song  which 
gives  its  name  to  the  piece.  The  best  thing  in 
the  second  act  is  borrowed  from  the  Alltgretto 
ncherzando  of  Beethoven's  Eighth  Symphony. 
Rossini  was  at  that  time  actually  engaged  with 
Habeneck,  the  founder  of  the  Concerts  of  the 
Conservatoire,  and  his  intimate  friend,  in  study- 
ing the  Symphonies  of  Beethoven  ;  and  it  is 
easy  to  understand  how  im|>ossible  it  must 
have  been  to  forget  the  fresh  and  graceful 
movement  referred  to. 

The  study  of  Beethoven  was  at  any  rate  not 
a  bad  preparation  for  the  very  serious  piece  of 
work  which  was  next  to  engage  him,  and  for  a 
great  portion  of  which  he  retired  to  the  chateau 
of  his  friond  Aguado  the  banker  at  Petit- Bourg. 
Schiller  had  recently  been  brought  into  notice 
in  France  by  the  translation  of  M.  de  Barante  ; 
and  Rossini,  partly  attracted  by  the  grandeur 
of  the  subject,  partly  inspired  by  the  liberal 
ideas  at  that  moment  floating  through  Euro]ie, 
was  induced  to  choose  the  Liberator  of  the  Swiss 
Cantons  as  his  next  subject.  He  accepted  a 
libretto  offered  him  by  Etienne  Jouy,  Spontini's 
old  librettist,  who  in  this  case  was  associated 
with  Hippolyte  Bis.  Their  words,  however, 
were  so  unmusical  and  unrhythmical,  that 
Rossini  had  recourse  to  Armand  Marrast,  at 
that  time  Aguado's  secretary,  and  the  whole 
scene  of  the  meeting  of  the  conspirators— one 
of  the  best  in  operatic  literature,  and  the  only 
thoroughly  satisfactory  part  of  the  book  of 
1  Guillaume  Tell ' — was  rewritten  by  him,  a  fact 
which  we  are  glad  to  make  public  in  these 
pages. 

This  grand  opera,  undoubtedly  Rossini's 
masterpiece,  was  produced  at  the  Academic  on 
August  3,  1829,  with  the  following  cast: — 
Arnold,  Nourrit ;  Walter  Fiirst,  Levasseur ; 
Tell,  Dabadie  ;  Ruodi,  A.  Dupont ;  Rodolphe, 
Massol ;  Gessler,  Provost ;  Leu  told,  Prev6t ; 
Mathilde,  Damoreau-Cinti ;  Jemmy,  Dabadie  ; 
Hedwigo,  Mori. 

'  Tell 1  has  now  become  a  study  for  the 
musician,  from  the  first  bar  of  the  overture  to 
the  storm  scene  and  the  final  hymn  of  freedom. 
The  overture  is  no  longer,  like  Rossini's  former 
ones,  a  piece  of  work  on  a  familiar,  well-worn 
pattern,  but  a  true  instrumental  prelude,  which 
would  be  simply  perfect  if  the  opening  and  the 


fiery  peroration  were  only  as  appropriate  to  the 
subject  as  they  are  tempting  to  the  executant. 
We  find  no  absurdities  like  those  in  '  Moise ' — 
no  song  of  thanksgiving  accompanied  by  a  bril- 
liant polonaise,  no  more  cabalettas,  no  more 
commonplace  phrases  or  worn-out  modulations — 
in  short,  no  more  padding  of  any  kind.  True, 
it  would  not  be  difficult  to  criticise  the  length 
of  the  duet  in  the  second  act,  which  recalls  the 
duet  in  « Semiramide,'  and  breathes  rather  the 
concert-room  than  the  stage — or  the  style  of  the 
finale  of  the  third  act,  which  is  not  appropriate 
to  the  situation. 

The  spectacle  of  a  great  master  at  the  zenith 
of  his  glory  and  in  the  very  prime  of  life  thus 
breaking  with  all  the  traditions  of  his  genius 
and  appearing  as  in  a  second  avatar  is  in<  ieeda 
rare  and  noble  one.  The  sacrifice  of  all  the 
means  of  effect  by  which  his  early  popularity 
had  been  obtained  is  one  which  Rossini  shares 
with  Gluck  aud  Weber,  but  for  which  our  former 
experience  of  his  character  would  hardly  have 
prepared  us.  He  seems  at  length  to  have  dis- 
covered how  antagonistic  such  effects  were  to 
the  simplicity  which  was  really  at  the  base  of 
the  great  musical  revolution  effected  by  him  ; 
but  to  discover,  and  to  act  on  a  discovery,  are 
two  different  things,  and  he  ought  to  have  full 
credit  for  the  courage  and  sincerity  with  which, 
at  his  age,  ho  forsook  the  flowery  plains  in  which 
his  genius  had  formerly  revelled,  for  loftier  and 
less  accessible  heights. 

But  the  career  thus  splendidly  inaugurated 
was  not  destined  to  be  pursued  ;  circumstances, 
political  and  domestic,  stopped  him  on  the 
threshold.  He  was  anxious  to  visit  once  more 
the  city  in  which  his  beloved  mother  died  in 
1827,  and  where  his  father,  who  had  soon  tired 
of  Paris,  was  awaiting  him.  With  this  view 
he  resigned  his  office  as  inspector  of  singing  in 
France,  and  made  an  arrangement  with  the 
Government  of  Charles  X.,  dating  from  the 
boginning  of  1829,  by  which  he  bound  himself 
for  ten  years  to  compose  for  no  other  stage  but 
that  of  France,  and  to  write  and  bring  out  an 
opera  every  two  years,  receiving  for  each  such 
opera  the  sum  of  15,000  francs.  In  the  event 
of  the  Government  failing  to  carry  out  the 
arrangement  he  was  to  receive  a  retiring  pension 
of  6000  francs.  4  Guillaume  Tell  *  was  thus  to 
be  the  first  of  a  series  of  five  operas. 

Aftei  a  serenade  from  the  opera  orchestra, 
Rossini,  therefore,  left  Paris  for  Bologna.  Here 
he  was  engaged  in  considering  the  subject  of 
'  Faust,'  with  a  view  to  his  next  work,  when  he 
received  the  sudden  news  of  the  abdication  of 
Charles  X.,  and  the  revolution  of  July  1830. 
The  blow  shattered  his  plans  and  dissipated  his 
fondest  hopes.  He  flattered  himself  that  he  had 
regenerated  the  art  of  singing  in  France.  What 
would  become  of  it  again  under  a  king  who  could 
tolerate  no  operas  but  those  of  Grftry  ?  Anxious 
to  know  if  his  friend  Lubbert  was  still  at  the 
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head  of  the  Academie  de  Musique,  and  if  the 
new  Intendant  of  the  Civil  List  would  acknow- 
ledge the  engagements  of  his  predecessor,  he 
returned  to  Paris  in  Nov.  1830  ;  and  intending 
only  to  make  a  short  stay,  took  up  his  quarters 
in  the  upper  storey  of  the  Theatre  des  Italiens, 
of  which  his  friend  Severini  was  then  director. 
Here,  however,  he  was  destined  to  remain  till 
Nov.  1836.  The  new  Government  repudiated 
the  agreement  of  its  predecessor,  and  Rossini 
had  to  carry  his  claim  into  the  law-courts. 
Had  his  law-suit  alone  occupied  him,  it  would 
not  have  been  necessary  to  stay  quite  so  long, 
for  it  was  decided  in  his  favour  in  Dec  1835. 
But  there  was  another  reason  for  his  remainiug 
in  Paris,  and  that  was  his  desire  to  hear  '  The 
Huguenots '  and  ascertain  how  far  Meyerbeer's 
star  was  likely  to  eclipse  his  own.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  believe  that  a  mere  money  question 
could  have  detained  him  so  long  at  a  time  when 
almost  every  day  must  have  brought  fresh  an- 
noyances. After  reducing  'Guillaume  Tell'  from 
five  acts  to  three,  they  carried  their  love  of 
compression  so  far  as  to  give  only  one  act  at  a 
time,  as  a  lever  de  rideau,  or  accompaniment  to 
the  ballet.  This  was  indeed  adding  insult  to 
injury.  '  I  hope  you  won't  be  annoyed,'  said 
the  Director  of  the  Opera  to  him  one  day  on 
the  boulevard,  *  but  to-night  we  play  the  second 
act  of  * '  Tell. " '  'The  whole  of  it  ? '  was  the  reply. 
How  much  bitter  disappointment  must  have 
been  hidden  under  that  reply  !  During  the 
whole  of  this  unhappy  interval  he  only  once 
resumed  his  pen,  namely  in  1832  for  the  '  Stabat 
Mater,'  at  the  request  of  his  friend  Aguado,  who 
was  anxious  to  serve  the  Spanish  minister  Seftor 
Valera.  Ho  comj>osed  at  that  time  only  the 
first  six  numbers,  and  theother  fourweresupplied 
by  Tadolini.  The  work  was  dedicated  to  Valera, 
with  an  express  stipulation  that  it  should  never 
leave  his  hands.  In  1834  he  allowed  Troupenas 
to  publish  the  1  Soirees  musicales,'  twelve  lovely 
vocal  pieces  of  very  original  form  and  harmony, 
several  of  which  have  still  retained  their  charm. 

The  rehearsals  of  'The  Huguenots'  lingered 
on,  and  it  was  not  till  Feb.  29,  1836,  that 
Rossini  could  hear  the  work  of  his  new  rival. 
He  returned  to  Bologna  shortly  after,  taking 
Frankfort  in  his  way,  and  meeting  Mendelssohn.1 
He  had  not  been  long  in  Bologna  before  he  heard 
of  the  prodigious  success  of  Duprez  in  the  revival 
of « Guillaume  Tell '  (April  1 7).  Such  a  triumph 
might  well  have  nerved  him  to  fresh  exertions. 
But  it  came  a  year  too  late  ;  he  had  already 
taken  an  unfortunate  and  irrevocable  resolution 
never  again  to  break  silence.  It  would  be  very 
wrong  to  conclude  from  this  that  he  had  lost 
his  interest  in  music.  The  care  which  he  be- 
stowed on  the  Liceo  of  Bologna,  of  which  he 
was  honorary  director,  shows  that  the  art  still 
exercised  all  its  claims  on  him.  He  was  especi- 
ally anxious  to  improve  the  singing  of  the  pupils, 


and  among  those  who  are  indebted  to  bis  care, 
Marietta  Alboni  held  the  first  rank. 

Rossini's  father  died  April  29,  1889,  and  he 
soon  afterwards  learned  to  his  disgust  that  the 
MS.  of  the  '  Stabat '  had  been  sold  by  the  heirs 
of  Seftor  Valera,  and  acquired  by  a  Paris 
publisher  for  2000  francs.  He  at  once  gave 
Troupenas  full  power  to  stop  both  publication 
and  performance,  and  at  the  same  time  com- 
pleted the  work  by  composing  the  last  four 
movements,  which,  as  we  have  already  said, 
were  originally  added  by  Tadolini.  The  first 
six  movements  were  produced  at  the  Salle  Herz, 
Paris,  Oct  81, 1841,  amidst  very  great  applause. 
Troupenas3  bought  the  entire  score  for  6000 
francs.  He  sold  the  right  of  performance  in 
Paris  during  three  months  to  the  Escudiers  for 
8000,  which  they  again  disposed  of  to  the 
director  of  the  Theatre  Italien  for  20,000. 
Thus  three  persons  were  enriched  by  this  single 
work.  It  was  informed  complete  for  the  first 
time  at  the  Salle  Ventadour,  Jan.  7,  1842,  by 
Grisi,  Albertazzi,  Mario,  and  Tamburini. 

Notwithstanding  its  brilliant  success,  some 
critics  were  found  to  accuse  the  composer  of 
importing  the  strains  of  the  theatre  into  the 
church  ;  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
religion  in  the  South  is  a  very  different  thing 
from  what  it  is  in  the  North.  Mysticism  could 
have  no  place  in  the  mind  of  such  a  man  as 
Rossini,  who  would  naturally  utter  his  prayers 
aloud,  in  the  sunshine  of  noon,  rather  than 
breathe  them  to  himself  in  the  gloom  and 
mystery  of  night.  The  prayer  and  the  scene 
of  the  darkness  in  *  Moise,'  as  well  as  the  first 
movement  and  the  unaccompanied  quartet  in 
the  'Stabat,'  will  always  hold  their  place  as 
religious  music  ;  and  are  of  themselves  sufficient 
to  show  that  Rossini,  sceptic  as  he  was,  was 
not  without  religious  feeling. 

But  at  the  very  moment  that  the  '  Stabat  * 
was  making  its  triumphant  progress  round  the 
world,  Rossini  began  to  suffer  tortures  from  the 
stone,  which  increased  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
force  him,  in  May  1843,  to  Paris,  where  he 
underwent  an  operation  which  proved  perfectly 
satisfactory.  We  next  find  him  writing  a  chorus 
to  words  by  Marchetti  for  the  anniversary  festival 
of  Tasso  at  Turin,  on  March  13,  1844.  On  the 
2nd  of  the  following  September  '  Othello '  wan 
produced  in  French  at  the  Academie  with  Duprez, 
Barroilhet,  Levasseur,  and  Mme.  Stoltz.  Ros- 
sini, however,  had  uothing  to  do  with  this  adap- 
tation, and  the  divertissement  was  arranged 
entirely  by  Benoist  from  airs  in  'Mathilde  de 
Sabrau'  and  'Armida.'  While  'Othello*  was 
thus  on  the  boards  of  the  opera,  Troupenas 
brought  out '  La  Foi,  l'Esperance  et  la  Charity ' 
(Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity),  three  choruses  for 
women's  voices,  the  first  two  composed  many 
years  previously  for  an  opera  on  the  subject  of 

«  We  h»re  mentioned  that  he  paid  «X»  fmaot  for  the  '  Siege  de 
Cortnthe/  For  •  MoT*  ■  he  pure  only  9*00 1  but.  on  the  other  h»u< 
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(Edipus.  These  choruses  are  hardly  worthy  of 
Rossini.  They  justify  Berlioz's  sarcasm — '  his 
Hope  has  deceived  ours  ;  his  Faith  will  never 
remove  mountains  ;  his  Charity  will  never  ruin 
him.'  It  is  fair  to  say  that  Louis  Engel,  in  his 
book  From  Mozart  to  Mario,  states  that  Rossini 
repudiated  them.  Troupenas  also  brought  out 
a  few  songs  hitherto  unpublished,  and  theso 
reattracted  the  attention  of  the  public  in  some 
degree  to  the  great  composer.  His  statue  was 
executed  in  marble 1  by  Etex,  and  was  inaugurated 
at  the  Academie  de  Musique,  June  9,  1846.  A 
few  months  later  (Dec.  30),  by  his  permission, 
a  pasticcio  adapted  by  Niedermeyer  to  portions 
of  the 1  Donna  del  Lago,' 4  Zelmira,'and 4  Armida,' 
and  entitled  'Robert  Bruce,'  was  put  on  the 
stage  of  the  Opera,  but  it  was  not  successful, 
and  Mine.  Stoltz  was  even  hissed.  From  his 
seclusion  at  Bologua  Rossini  kept  a  watchful 
eye  upon  the  movements  of  the  musical  world. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  know  if  he  regretted 
having  authorised  the  manufacture  of  this 
pasticcio.  If  we  may  judge  from  the  very  great 
difficulty  with  which,  some  time  later,  Mery  ob- 
tained his  permission  to  translate  and  produce 
4  Semiramide, '  he  did.  It  is  certain  that  during 
his  loug  residence  at  Bologna  ho  only  broke  his 
vow  of  silence  for  the  4  Inno  popolare  a  Pio  IX.' 
The  commencement  of  this  was  adapted  to  an 
air  from  '  La  Donna  del  Lago,'  and  its  |>erora- 
tion  was  borrowed  from  4  Robert  Bruce,'  which 
gives  ground  for  supposing  that  he  himself  was 
concerned  in  the  arrangement  of  that  opera, 
and  explains  his  annoyance  at  its  failure. 

The  political  disturbances  which  agitated  the 
Romagna  at  the  end  of  1847  compelled  Rossini 
to  leave  Bologna.  He  quitted  the  town  in  much 
irritation.  After  the  death  of  his  wife  (Oct.  7, 
1845),  he  married  (in  1847)  Olympe  Pelissier, 
with  whom  he  had  become  conuocted  in  Paris  at 
a  time  when  she  was  greatly  in  public  favour, 
and  when  she  sat  to  Vernet  for  his  picture  of 
'Judith  and  Holofernes.'  In  fact  at  this  time 
the  great  musician  had  to  a  great  extent  dis- 
appeared in  the  voluptuary.  From  Bologna  he 
removed  to  Florence,  and  there  it  was  that  this 
writer  visited  him  in  1852.  He  lived  in  the 
Via  Larga,  in  a  house  which  bore  upon  its  front 
the  words  Ad  volwm.  In  the  course  of  a  long 
conversation  he  spoke  of  his  works  with  no 
pretended  indilference,  but  as  being  well  aware 
of  their  worth,  and  knowing  the  force  and  scope 
of  his  genius  better  than  any  one  else.  He 
made  no  secret  of  his  dislike  to  the  violent 
antivocal  element  in  modern  music,  or  of  the 
pleasure  he  would  feel  when  4  the  Jews  had 
finished  their  Sabbath.'  It  was  also  evident 
that  he  had  no  atToction  for  the  capital  of 
Tuscany,  the  climate  of  which  did  not  suit  him. 

At  length,  in  1855,  he  crossed  the  Alps  and 
returned  to  Paris,  never  again  to  leave  it.  His 
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reception  there  went  far  to  calm  the  nervous 
irritability  that  had  tormented  him  at  Florence, 
and  with  the  homage  which  he  received  from 
Auber  and  the  rest  of  the  French  artists  his 
health  returned.  His  house,  No.  2  in  the  Rue 
Chaussee  d'Antin,  and,  at  a  later  date,  his  villa 
at  Passy,  were  crowded  by  the  most  illustrious 
representatives  of  literature  and  art,  to  such  an 
extent  that  even  during  his  lifetime  he  seemed 
to  assist  at  his  own  apotheosis.  Was  it  then  mere 
idleness  which  made  him  thus  bury  himself  in 
the  Capua  of  his  past  successes !  No  one  who, 
like  the  present  writer,  observed  him  coolly, 
could  be  taken  in  by  the  comedy  of  indifference 
and  modesty  that  it  pleased  him  to  keep  up. 
We  have  already  said  that,  after  Meyerbeer's 
great  success,  Rossini  had  taken  the  resolution 
of  writing  no  more  for  the  Academie  de  Musique 
and  keeping  silence. 

The  latter  part  of  this  resolution  he  did  not, 
however,  fully  maintain.  Thus  he  authorised 
the  production  of  4Bruschino'  at  the  Bouffes 
Parisienson  Dec.  28,  1857,  though  he  would  not 
be  present  at  the  first  representation.  *  I  have 
given  my  permission,'  said  he,  4  but  do  not  ask 
me  to  be  an  accomplice.'  The  discovery  of  the 
piece — which  is  nothing  else  but  his  early  farce 
of  4 II  figlio  per  az/ardo  '  (Venice,  1813) — was 
due  to  Prince  Poniatowski,  and  some  clever 
librettist  was  found  to  adapt  it  to  the  French 
taste.  A  year  or  two  later  Mery  with  difficulty 
obtained  his  permission  to  transform  4  Semi- 
ramide' into  4  Semiramis,'  and  the  opera  in  its 
new  garb  was  produced  at  the  Academic,  July  9, 
1860,  with  Carlotta  Marchisio  as  Semiramis, 
her  sister  Barbara  as  Arsace,  and  Obin  as  Assur. 
In  this  transformation  Rossini  took  no  ostensible 
part.  Carafa  at  his  request  arranged  the  reci- 
tatives, and  wrote  the  ballet  music  These  were 
mere  revivals.  Not  so  the  sacred  work  which 
he  brought  out  at  the  house  of  M.  Pillet-Will 
the  banker  on  March  14,  1864,  and  at  the  re- 
hearsals of  which  he  presided  in  person.  We 
allude  to  the  4  Petite  messe  solennelle,'  which 
though  so  called  with  a  touch  of  Rossinian 
pleasantry  is  a  mass  of  full  dimensions,  lasting 
nearly  two  hours  in  performance.  Rossini  had 
always  been  on  good  terms  with  the  bankers  of 
Paris,  and  after  Rothschild  and  Aguado  he  be- 
came very  intimate  with  the  Count  Pillet-Will 
(1781-1860),  a  rich  amateur,  passionately  foud 
of  music,  who  had  learned  the  violin  from 
Baillot,  and  amused  himself  with  composing 
little  pieces  for  that  instrument.  His  son,  more 
retiring  but  not  less  enthusiastic  than  his  father, 
had  always  been  one  of  Rossini's  most  devoted 
admirers,  and  ou  the  occasion  of  the  inauguration 
of  his  magnificent  house  in  the  Rue  Moncey, 
it  was  a  happy  thought  of  the  composer  to  allow 
his  4  Petite  messe  solennelle  '  to  be  heard  there 
for  the  first  time.  This  important  composition, 
comprising  solos  and  choruses,  was  written  with 
the  accompaniment  of  a  harmonium  and  two 
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pianos.  On  this  occasion  it  was  sung  by  the  two 
Marchisios,  Gardoni,  and  Agnesi,  and  was  much 
applauded.  Rossini  afterwards  scored  it  with 
slight  alterations  for  the  full  orchestra — perhaps 
a  little  heavily — and  in  this  shape  it  was  per- 
formed for  the  first  time  in  public  at  the  Theatre 
Italien,  on  the  evening  of  Sunday  Feb.  28,  1869, 
on  the  seventy-eighth  anniversary  of  the  com- 
poser's birth  as  nearly  as  that  could  he,  seeing 
that  he  was  born  in  a  leap  year,  on  Feb.  29. 

In  the  last  years  of  his  life  Rossini  affected 
the  piano,  spoke  of  himself  as  a  fourth-rate 
pianist,  and  composed  little  else  hut  pianoforte 
pieces.  Most  of  these  were  in  some  sense  or 
other  jeux  d esprit ;  some  were  inscribed  to  his 
parrot,  or  had  the  most  fanciful  titles — '  Valse 
anti-dansante,'  '  Fausse  couche  de  Polka- ma- 
zurka,' 'Etude  asthmatique,'  '  Echantillon  do 
blague, '  etc.  The  whole  were  arranged  in  cases 
with  such  quaint  names  as  'Album  olla  podrida,' 
'Lea  quatre  mendiants,'  'Quatre hors-d'oeuvre,' 
'Album  de  Chateau,'  'Album  de  Chaumiere,' 
etc  For  the  Exposition  universelle  of  1867, 
however,  he  wrote  a  Cantata,  which  was  per- 
formed for  the  first  time  at  the  ceremony  of 
awarding  the  prizes  on  July  1,  and  was  also 
executed  at  the  Opera  at  the  free  performances 
on  August  15,  1867  and  1868.  It  opens  with  a 
hymn  in  a  broad  style,  in  which  the  author  of 
1  Semiramis '  and  '  Moise '  is  quite  recognisable, 
but  winds  up  with  a  vulgar  quick -step  on  a 
motif  not  unlike  the  country  dance  known  as 
'  L'  Ostendaise.'  The  title,  which  we  give  from 
the  autograph,  seems  to  show  that  the  son  of  the 
jolly  '  trombadore 1  of  Pesaro  was  quite  aware  of 
the  character  of  the  fiuale  of  his  last  work. 

A  Napoleon  III. 
et 

a  son  vaillant  Peupla. 
Hymne 

avec  accompagnpment  d'orchestre  et  mualque  militaire 
pour  baryton  (nolo),  un  Pontife, 
chcrur  de  Grands  Pretres 
chceur  de  Vivandicres,  de  Soldatu,  et  de  Peuple. 
A  la  fin 

Danse,  Clochas,  Tambours  et  Canons. 
Excuse*  du  pen  !  f 

The  final  touch  is  quite  enough  to  show  that 
Rossini  to  the  last  had  more  gaiety  than  pro- 
priety, more  wit  than  dignity,  more  love  of 
independence  than  good  taste.  He  preferred  the 
society  of  artists  to  any  other,  and  was  never  so 
happy  as  when  giving  free  scope  to  his  caustic 
wit  or  his  Rabelaisian  humour.  His  bans  mots 
were  abundant,  and  it  is  surprising  that  no  one 
has  yet  attempted  to  collect  them.  One  or  two 
may  find  place  here.  One  day,  in  a  fit  of  the 
spleen,  he  cried  out,  1 1  am  miserable  ;  my  nerves 
are  wrong,  and  every  one  offers  me  string  in- 
stead. 1  D'Ortigue,  the  author  of  the  Dktionnaire 
lUur^ique,  had  been  very  severe  on  him  in 
an  article  in  the  Correspondant  on  'Musical 
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royalties,'  and  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  the 
Italian  School  having  replied  somewhat  angrily, 
Rossini  wrote  to  him,  '  I  am  much  obliged  to 
you  for  your  vigorous  treatment  {lavement)  of 
the  tonsure  of  my  friend  the  Cure  d'Ortigue.' 
A  number  of  friends  were  disputing  as  to  which 
was  his  best  opera,  and  appealed  to  him.  *  You 
want  to  know  which  of  my  works  I  like  best? 
"  Don  Giovanni "  ! '  Ho  took  extreme  delight 
in  his  summer  villa  at  Passy,  which  stood  in  the 
Avenue  Ingres,  and  had  a  fine  garden  of  about 
three  acres  attached  to  it  In  that  house  he 
died  on  Friday  Nov.  13,  1868,  at  9  P.M.,  after 
a  long  day  of  agony.  His  funeral  was  magnifi- 
cent. As  Foreign  Associate  of  the  Institute 
(1833)  ;  Grand  Officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honour 
(1864),  and  the  orders  of  St.  Maurice  and  St. 
Lazare  ;  commander  of  many  foreign  orders, 
and  honorary  meml>er  of  a  great  number  of 
Academies  and  musical  institutions — Rossini 
had  a  right  to  every  posthumous  honour 
passible.  The  funeral  took  place  at  the  church 
of  the  Trinite  on  Saturday  Nov.  21,  it  was 
gorgeous,  and  was  attended  by  several  deputa- 
tions from  Italy.  Tamburini,  Duprez,  Gardoni, 
Ronnehee,  Faure,  Capoul,  Belval,  Obin,  Delle 
Sedie,  Jules  Lefort,  Agnesi,  Alboni,  Adelina 
Patti,  Nilsson,  Krauss,  Carvalho,  Rloch,  and 
Grossi,  with  the  pupils  of  the  Conservatoire, 
sang  the  Piayer  from  'Moise.'  Nilsson  gave 
a  line  movement  from  the  '  Stabat '  of  Pergolesi, 
but  the  most  impressive  part  of  the  ceremony 
was  the  singing  of  the  '  Quia  est  homo '  from 
Rossini's  own  'Stabat  mater'  by  Patti  and 
Alboni.  To  hear  that  beautiful  music  rendered 
by  two  such  voices,  and  in  the  presence  of  such 
artists,  over  the  grave  of  the  composer,  was  to 
feel  in  the  truest  sense  the  genius  of  Rossini, 
and  the  part  which  he  played  in  the  music  of 
the  19  th  century. 

At  the  opening  of  his  career  Rossini  had  two 
courses  before  him,  either,  like  Simone  Mayr 
and  Paer,  to  follow  the  footsteps  of  the  old 
Neapolitan  masters,  or  to  endeavour  to  revolu- 
tionise the  Italian  o{tera,  as  Gluck  and  Mozart 
had  revolutionised  those  of  France  and  Germany. 
He  chose  the  latter.  We  have  described  the 
eagerness  with  which  he  threw  himself  into  the 
path  of  innovation,  and  the  audacity  with  which, 
while  borrowing  a  trait  of  harmony  or  of  piquant 
modulation  from  Majo  (1740-  71)  or  the 
skeleton  of  an  effect  from  Generali  (1783-1882), 
he  extinguished  those  from  whom  he  stole, 
according  to  the  well-known  maxim  of  Voltaire. 
We  have  already  mentioned  his  innovations  in 
the  accompaniment  of  the  recitatives,  first,  in 
'  Elisabetta,'  the  full  quartet  of  strings,  and 
next  in  '  Otello  '  the  occasional  addition  of  the 
wind  instruments.  This  was  a  great  relief  to 
the  monotony  of  the  old  secco  recitative.  But 
his  innovations  did  not  stop  there  ;  he  intro- 
duced into  the  orchestra  generally  a  great  deal 
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more  movement,  variety,  colour,  combination, 
and  (it  must  bo  allowed)  noise,  than  any  of  his 
predecessors  had  done,  though  never  so  as  to 
drown  the  voices.  In  Germany  the  orchestra 
was  well  understood  before  the  end  of  the  18th 
century  ;  and  we  must  not  forget  that — not 
to  8{ieak  of  Mozart's  operas  of  '  Fidelio '  or  of 
Cherubini  a  masterpieces — before  the  production 
of  the  'Barbiore'  (1816),  eight  of  Beethoven's 
Symphonies  were  before  the  world.  But  in 
Italy  instrumentation  was  half  a  century  behind, 
and  certainly  none  of  Rossini's  predecessors  in  that 
country  ever  attempted  what  he  did  in  his  best 
operas,  as  for  instance  in  the  finale  to  '  Semira- 
mide'  (1823),  where  the  employment  of  the 
four  horns  and  the  clarinets,  and  tho  astonish- 
ingly clever  way  in  which  the  orchestra  is 
handled  generally,  are  quite  strokes  of  genius. 
Tho  horns  are  always  favourites  of  his,  and  are 
most  happily  used  throughout 4  Guillaume  Tell,' 
where  we  may  point  to  the  mixture  of  pizzicato 
and  bowed  notes  in  the  Chorus  of  tho  first  act, 
the  harp  and  bell  in  the  Chorus  of  the  second 
act,  and  other  traits  in  the  Conspiracy  scene  as 
marks  of  real  genius,  for  the  happy  and  pictur- 
esque effects  produced  by  very  simple  means. 
Rossini  had  further,  like  all  the  great  masters, 
a  strong  feeling  for  rhythm,  as  the  most  power- 
ful of  all  aids  to  interest  and  success,  and  was 
fond  of  quick  movements  and  of  triple  time.1 
But  an  excessive  love  of  jewels  is  apt  to  lead  to 
tho  use  of  sham  diamonds,  and  his  incessant 
pursuit  of  effect  led  him  to  excessive  ornamen- 
tation, to  noise,  and  to  a  passion  for  attractive 
forms  rather  than  for  the  feeling  which  should 
lie  at  the  root  of  them.  Much  of  this,  however, 
was  atoned  for  in  his  early  operas  by  his 
masterly  way  of  writing  for  the  voices,  by  the 
strength  of  his  melody,  the  copious  flow  of  his 
ideas,  and  the  irresistible  contagion  of  his  good 
spirits,  especially  in  comic  opera.  Having  thus 
secured  his  position  in  public  favour,  his  next 
step— a  very  legitimate  one  —  was  to  satisfy 
the  demands  of  his  own  taste  and  conscience. 
During  this  second  period  the  subjects  of  his 
operas  increase  in  interest.  In  '  Mose  '  he  deals 
with  the  religious  sentiment  In  the  1  Donna 
del  Lago '  he  rivals  Walter  Scott  on  his  own 
field  ;  and  in  'Semiramide'  he  has  recourse  to 
oriental  history  in  his  endeavour  to  give  an 
independent  value  to  his  drama.  During  this 
period  his  melodies  drop  some  of  their  former 
voluptuous  diameter,  but  in  return  are  more 
pathetic  and  more  full  of  colour,  though  still 
wanting  in  tenderness  aud  depth. 

Lastly,  in  his  Paris  ojieras,  and  especially  in 
•Guillaume  Tell,'  the  influence  of  French  taste 
makes  itself  strongly  felt,  and  we  find  a  clear- 
ness, a  charm,  a  delicacy  in  the  small  details, 
a  sense  of  proportion  and  of  unity,  a  breadth 
of  style,  an  attention  to  the  necessities  of  the 

l  The  KnglUh  reader  will  find  th>w»  point*  *jjW>Wf  touched  on 
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stage,  and  a  dignity,  which  raise  this  epoch  of 
his  career  far  higher  than  either  of  the  others. 

Rossini's  music,  as  we  have  already  said,  has 
been  very  differently  estimated.  Ingres,  in 
whose  view  honesty  in  art  held  almost  as  high 
a  place  as  genius  or  originality,  has  called  it 
'the  music  of  a  dishonest  (malhonnete)  man.' 
Berlioz  would  gladly  have  burnt  it  all,  and 
Rossini's  followers  with  it.2  On  the  other 
haud,  Schubert,  though  fully  alive  to  his 
weaknesses,  as  his  caricatures  of  Rossini's  over- 
tures show,  and  with  every  reason  to  dislike 
him  from  the  fact  that  the  Rossini  furore  kept 
Schubert's  own  works  off  the  stage — contrasts 
his  ojwras  most  favourably  with  the  1  rubbish  ' 
which  filled  the  Vienna  theatres  at  that  time, 
and  calls  him  emphatically  'a  rare  genius.' 
'His  instrumentation,'  he  continues,  'is  often 
extremely  original,  aud  so  is  the  voice-writing, 
nor  can  I  find  any  fault  with  the  music  (of 
"  Otello  "),  if  I  except  the  usual  Italian  gallo- 
pades  and  a  few  reminiscences  of  "  Tancredi."  1 8 
Mendelssohn,  too,  as  is  well  known,  would  allow 
no  one  to  depreciate  Rossini.  Even  Schumann, 
so  intolerant  of  the  Italian  School,  is  enthusi- 
astic over  one  of  his  operas,  and  calls  it  *  real, 
exhilarating,  clever  music'  Such  exaggerations 
as  those  of  Ingres  and  Berlioz  are  as  bad  as 
intentional  injustice  ;  it  is  better  to  recollect  the 
very  difficult  circumstances  which  surrounded 
an  Italian  composer  eighty  years  ago,  and  to  en- 
deavour to  discover  why  music  which  was  once 
so  widely  worship{>cd  has  now  gone  out  of 
fashion.  Is  it  the  fault  of  his  librettos  ?  No 
doubt  he  would  have  been  wiser  to  stick  to 
comic  subjects,  like  that  of  the  '  Barbiere,'  and 
to  have  confined  himself  for  his  librettos  to  the 
l>oets  of  his  own  family.  Is  it  tho  elaborate 
ornamentation  of  much  of  his  music?  No 
doubt  ornamented  music  decays  sooner  than 
that  of  a  plainer  style,  and  it  is  always  danger- 
ous, though  tempting,  to  adopt  the  fashionable 
forms.  But  one  main  reason  is  to  be  found  in 
the  deterioration  of  the  art  of  singing  ;  the 
Paris operaean  now  boast  neither  'tenor  deforce' 
nor 4  t«mordegrace ' ;  and  the  revival  of  the  '  Comte 
Cry '(on  Oct.  29,  1880)  showed  conclusively 
the  mediocrity  of  the  singers  at  the  Academic. 
In  fact  Rossini  is  now  expiating  his  fault  in 
having  demanded  too  much  from  his  singers.* 
Some  feeling  of  remorse  on  this  head  seems  to 
have  prompted  his  efforts  to  improve  the  art  of 
singing  both  in  Paris  and  Bologna.  Indeed  so 
keenly  alive  was  he  to  the  tendencies  which 

*  Berlin*.  Urmolrt*.  rhap  xtv.  The  abtiM  of  the  '  brnUle  groaaa 
oatue  de  Rimini '  w Hindu  oddly  from  Berlin*'*  pen. 

*  Letter  in  Kretalt'i  Life  «/  fleAubrrt,  chap.  vll. 

*  It  I*  amuaing  to  And  Roaalnl  accuteti  in  hla  own  time,  a*  war* 
both  Beethoven  and  Wagner,  of  being  a  deetroyer  of  the  vole*. 
The  enrreapoiideiit  of  the  Attj.  Mutdk,  Xritttng.  writing  from 
Venice  In  April  1819.  mention*  a  eerUIn  Counts**  DleUrirbrtein 
at  Rome.  who  pron..unc*d  that  hi*  pouuge*  were  ao  «lr»lnl»g  and 
ruin.. m  tor  both  throat  and  cheat  that  If  he  » rote  opera*  1m  <■  n 
year*  longer  there  would  lie  no  more  lingera  left  In  Italy.  'Oiorgt.* 
cunt  'nuea  the  correspondent. '  f <>r  whom  he  wrote  the  "  Ceneretitula,* 
to  Already  completely  mined.'  (It  U  perhnpe  only  fair  to  remind 
the  reader  that  ainoe  the  above  article  waa  written  there  have  been 
many  •Infer*  at  the  Pari*  Op^ra  ami  alenwher*  fully  capable  of 
peifuimlmf  Roaalnl  •  opera.  If  U>*  public  wanted  tharn.] 
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have  degraded  the  stage  since  1830,  and  so 
anxious  to  further  the  love  of  fresh  melody  and 
the  prosecution  of  sound  musical  study,  that 
he  bequeathed  to  the  Institute  an  annual  sum 
of  6000  francs  (£240)  for  a  competition  both 
in  dramatic  poetry  and  composition,  specifying 
particularly  that  the  object  of  the  prize  should 
be  to  encourage  composers  with  a  turn  for 
melody.  The  greater  part  of  his  property 
Rossini  devoted  to  the  foundation  and  endow- 
ment of  a  Conservatorio  of  Music  at  his  native 
town  Pesaro,  of  which  A.  Bazziuiand  Mascagni 
were  successively  directors. 

In  order  to  complete  this  sketch  it  is  neces- 
sary to  give  as  complete  a  list  as  possible  of  his 
works.    N.B. — In  the  column  after  the  names, 

(1)  signifies  that  the  score  has  been  engraved  ; 

(2)  that  it  is  published  for  voices  and  piano  ; 

(3)  that  it  is  still  in  manuscript 

L  OPERAS 


dl  Bonogna, 
or  Ottooe  fU  d'ltalla 

ArmfcU 

ft— Un  dl  Corinto.  V 
Aurellano  Id  Palmira 
lUrblrr*  dl  Slvlglla,  n 
Bar bier  de  Seville.  Le 
Blanca  c  Fallero 
Brueehlnl.  I  doc  ,Unm) 


Title 


dl  nutri 
tnonio.  La  tlarmJ 
««mt.to    della  rallgU 
II.  or  I.'ncTAaion*.  etc. 
Idml 

joerentola.  La 
CojnteOrr,  La 

do  Lac,  La 

e  Pollblo 
del  Lago.  La 
e  CrUtlna 
Eliaabetta 

Equivocu  straragante 


Flgllo  per  Axaardo,  II 

He*  Bruachlnl 
flan  ledra.  La 
flim  He.  La 

Oalllaiune  Tell 
Inganno  felloe.  L'  (faraai 
adapted  Iron) 


ItAliAOA  In  Algrrl.  L' 
Maovaetto  Secondo 
MAtllda  dl  Shabran 
MethUde  de  Hel.ran 


Mole* 
Moat  In 
actal 


l  =  Full 
Score. 

a- pp. 

do. 
3= Ms. 


Pint 
rcprewnutloo. 


Ft  rat  per- 
fonoanee 
In  London 
at  KW* 
Theatre. 


—  %  3  Borne.  Cat.  1818 

—  2.  3  LUbon.  1*18 

—  9.  J  Nap  Ira.  Aut.  1H17 

—  8.  .1  Milan.  Dec.  30.  I  »•_•«  June  A,  1834 

—  3.  t  Milan.  Dec  36.  I«13  Juoe33..82K 

—  8.  3  Borne.  Feb.  S.  IKlrt  Jan.  27.  1818 
1.  8.  —  .Pari*.  Mat  6.  1K24 

—  a.  3  Milan,  Dec.  26.  1819 

 I  Venice.  1818 

-a. -  Pari*.  Dec  28.  1867 

—  a.  3  Venice.  Ant.  1810 

—  a.  3  Venice.  1813 


a.  3  Borne.  Car.  1817  Jan.  8.  1830 
%  —  {Pari*.  Aug.  30.  1828  Feb.  28.  I8\» 
 Pari*.  Oct.  21.  183S 

3.  .1  Burnt,  18ia 


8.  3 

a.  3 

a.  > 

a.  s 

%  I 


Naplee.  Oct  4.  1819  Feb.  18.  1KSI 
Venice,  Car.  1819 


Naplre.  Aut.  1816 
Bologna.  Aut.  1811 
Naplee,  Lent.  1819 


Apr.  20.  1818; 


—  2,  3  'Milan.  Mae  31.  1-17  M  vr.  10. 1821 

—  2,  3  Naplea.  1816 

1.  2  -  Parla.  Aug.  3.  1829    Jul?  11. 1830 

—  %  3  ,Veulce.  Car.  1812  July  1.  1819 
-3.- 


Jan.  27.  1819 
July  3.  18X1 


Egltto  ia  or  4  —  2.  3 


a.  3  ,  Venice.  1813 
■  a.  3  Naplea,  Car.  1836 
a,  3  Borne.  Cat.  1821 
Paria,  1887 
2.  -  Parla,  Mar.  86.  1827 


Do.  «nd  Italian  libretto 
VBAAtoOA  (a    II  ladro. 
V,  or  U  carul-i".  etc 
Ifaraal 
Otello 

'rtrllo.  oa  le  More  d« 

Venlee  (Caatll  Blexei 
Othello  (Borer  *  Waaal  , 
ottooe  Be  d'  Italia.  Bee 


Pie 


del  Paragon*.  La 
La 
e  Zoratda 
Brace 

BcaJa  dl  acta.  La  fferaa) 
Kami  ram  Id* 


de  torlnthe.  La 


Tan.-redl 
T-tfveldn  e  Dorllaka 
Tumi  In  lUlla.  II 
Vtagffio  a  K.-iiuv  11 


/rln.ira 


•  a.  3 
%  — 


-  a.  3 
i  

-  a.  8 


-  a.  s 

-  a.  3 

-  a.  8 
1.  a.  - 

-  a.  3 

-  a,  3 

-  a.  3 

-  a.  s 


iPletro 
l'Krrinltai 
Apr.  33, 1822 


May  16.  1823 


3.  3 


Naplea.  Lent,  1818 


Parla.  1827 
Venice.  1812 


Naplea.  Dec.  4.  1816 
Lyon*.  Dec  1,  1823 

Paria.  Sept  2,  1844 


Milan.  Sept.  26. 1813 
Pari*,  1823 
Naplea.  Aut.  1818  June  6.  1833 
Faria.  Dec  30,  1846 
Venice,  Car.  1812 
Venice.  Feb.  3.  1823  July  16, 1824 
Paria.  July  9.  I860 
Paria.  Oct.  9.  1836 
Venice.  Car.  1816 
Venice.  Peh.  6.  1813  May  4.  1820 
Bone,  Dec  96.  18161 
Milan.  Aug.  14.  1814  May  19.  1821 
Paria.  June  19.  1836 1 
Naplre.  Dee.  1831     Jan.  24. 1824 


II.  CANTATAS 


II  plan  to  d"  armonia.  Bologna, 
1808. 

Dldtine  abbandonatA,  Bologna, 

1811. 

Egle  ed  Irene,  1814. 

Teti  e  Peleo,  1816. 

Igea.  1819. 

Partenope,  1819. 

La  rioonoaoanaa,  1831. 

II  Tero  ouiagglo,  Verona.  1833. 


L  Augurio  felloe.  Verona,  1833. 
La   aacra    nllaane*.  Verona, 

I  fit. 

11  Bardo,  Verona,  1833. 
II  ritorno,  1833. 

II  plan  to  delle  Mnae,  London, 

1823. 

I  Paatori.  Naplea,  1836. 

II  aerto  votlvo,  Bologna,  1839. 


III.  SACBED  MUSIC 

Clro    In   Babllonla,' |    rr-eaubllahment  of  the  aerrice 
In  the  church  of  8.  Pranceaco 
del  Minor!  con  rent  nail. 
1864. 1  Quonlatn,  baa*  eolo  and  orcheatra. 

l.  a.  s. 


Oratorio, 

Ferrara,  I-ent,  1812. 
SUhat  Mater,  1833-41.    1.  3.  3. 
PetlU  Meaae  Soleunelle 

%  8 


Tantum  ergo,  for  3  tenora  and  O  Malutaria,  4  eolo  eolcea.  Pub- 
luua,  with  orcheatra.  I.  8.  llahed  at  Pari*  in  La  MaUri— 
Curupoaed  at  Bologna.  And  per-  And  reproduced  In  facatmlle  by 
formed  Nor.  3B.  1847.  (or  thai    Aareedo  in  hla  Hottini. 

IV.  MI8CELLANBOU8  VOCAL  MUBI0 
Oorgheggi  e  Solfeggi.    A  oullec-  Inuo  popular*,  on  the  eeoeeaion 


tlon  of  eierclae*  for  the  roi 
Non    poaao,  o    Dlo,  realitere. 

Cantata. 
Oh   quanto   son   grate.  Duet- 

tlno. 

Bldlaino,  cantlamo,  a  4. 
Alia  rod  della   gloria.  Scena 
ed  Aria. 

Lea  Soiree*  mualcalaa.  8  ariettaa 
And  4  dueta. 


of  Plua  IX.  Chorue. 
Dall'  Orient*  I'  aatro  del  glorno, 
a  4. 

Care  Pa  trie.  Cantata. 

Chant  dea  Tl  tana.  Chorua 

8a  U  vuol  la  Mollnara  Boaalni'a 

flrat  com  po*  It  ion. 
La    Separaxtone.  Dramatic 

aong. 


Various  other  airs  and  pieces,  thirty  or  forty 
in  number,  will  be  found  in  the  catalogues  of 
Ricordi,  Lucca,  Brandus  (Troupenas),  and 
Escudicr,  which  it  is  hardly  necessary  to 
enumerate  here.  Probably  no  composer  ever 
wrote  so  much  in  albums  as  did  Rossini.  The 
number  of  these  pieces  which  he  threw  off  while 
in  Ixmdon  alone  is  prodigious.  They  are 
usually  composed  to  some  lines  of  Metastasio's, 
beginning  4  Mi  lagnera  tacendo  della  sorte 
amara,'  which  he  is  said  to  have  set  more  than 
a  hundred  times.  [The  famous  aria,  '  Pieta, 
Signore,'  which  credulous  amateurs  still  regard 
as  Stradella  s,  was,  according  to  Signor  Alfredo 
Piatti,  written  as  a  joke  by  Rossini.] 

We  have  stated  that  during  the  latter  years 
of  his  life  Rossini  composed  a  great  quantity  of 
music  for  the  PF.  solo,  both  serious  and  comic. 
These  pieces  were  sold  by  his  widow  en  masse 
to  Baron  Grant  for  the  sum  of  £4000.  After 
a  time  the  whole  was  put  up  to  auction  in 
London  and  purchased  by  Ricordi  of  Milan, 
M.  Paul  Dalloz,  proprietor  of  a  periodical 
entitled  La  Musique,  at  Paris,  and  other 
persons. 

V.  INHTBUMKNTAL  MUSIC 


Le  rendcJToaa  de  <  haw.  A  fan- 
(Are  for  4  trumpet*,  compoaed 
at  Coraplegue  in  1838  for  M 
Bchlkler,  and  dedicated  to  him. 

8  March**  for  the  marriage  of 
11  K  H  tb*  Duke  of  Orleans. 
Arranged  for  PP.  a  4  ma  Ida. 


March  (Pa*  redouble)  compoaed 
for  HIM  the  Sultan  Abdul 
Medjid  Arranged  for  PP.  *olo 
I  Benedict)  and  a  4  main*. 

8  String  Quarteta,  arranged  aa 
Bonatinea  for  the  PP.  bg  Mock- 
wiu  i  Breltkopf  *  Hartel). 


To  enumerate  and  elucidate  all  the  biographi- 
cal and  critical  notices  of  Rossini  would  require 
a  volume  ;  we  shall  therefore  confine  ourselves 
to  mentioning  these  of  importance  either  from 
their  authority,  their  ability,  or  the  special 
nature  of  their  contents  ;  and  for  greater  con- 
venience of  reference  we  have  arranged  them 
according  to  country  and  date. 

I.  Italian 

O.  Carpani.  Lettera  all'  anonimo  autort  dell'  articolc 
sul  '  Tancrtdi '  di  Uossini.    Milan,  1818,  8vo. 
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G.  Carpani.  It  Rossiniane,  ossia  Lettert  musico-teatrali. 
Padua,  1824,  130  pages,  8vo.  Portrait. 

Nic.  Beltoni.  Rossini  e  la  sua  musica.  Milan,  1824, 
8va 

P.  Brighenti.  Delia  musica  rossiniana  e  del  sua  autore. 
Bologna,  1830,  Svo. 

Lib.  Musumeci.  Parotitic  tra  i  maestri  Rossini  e  Bel- 
lini.   Palermo,  1882,  Svo. 

Anon.  Osservazioni  tul  merito  musicale  dei  maestri 
Bellini  e  Rossini,  in  ripostaad  un  Parallelo  tra  i  mede- 
simi.  Bologna,  1-84,  8vo.  This  pamphlet  was  trans- 
late into  French  by  M.  da  Ferrer,  and  published  as 
Rossini  et  Bellini.    Paris,  1S36,  Svo. 

Anon.  Rossini  e  la  sua  musica  ;  una  Passeggiata  con 
Rossini.    Florence,  1841,  16mo. 

Anon.  Dello  Staliat  Mater  di  Gioachino  Rosriui,  Ist- 
terr  Storico-critiche  di  un  Ixtmbardo.    Bologna,  1842,  8vo. 

Uiov.  Raffaelli.    Rossini,  canto.    Modena,  1844,  8vo. 

Fr.  Regli.  ElogU)  di  Gioaechino  Rossini.  We  have 
not  been  able  to  discover  how  far  Regli  (1804-66)  has 
used  this  work  in  his  Dizi»nario  biograKco  (I860). 

E.  Montaxio.  Gioaechino  Rossini.  Turin,  1802, 18mo. 
Portrait. 

Oinl.  Vanzolini.  Delia  vera  Patria  di  G.  Rossini. 
Pesaro,  187S,  8vo. 

Ferrucci.  Giuil izio  pertntorlo  sulla  verita  delta  Patria 
di  G.  Rossini  impugnatadal  Pro/.  GiuL  Vanzolini.  Flo- 
rence, 1874  ;  an  Svo  {tamphlct  of  20  pages. 

Sett  Bilvestri.  Delia  vita  e  delle  oners  di  G.  Rossini. 
Milan.  1874,  8vo ;  with  portrait  and  facsimiles. 

Ant.  Zanolini.  Biografia  di  Gionrhino  Rossini.  Bo- 
logna, 1875,  8vo ;  with  portrait  and  facsimiles. 

[R.  Oandolfl.  Onoranze  fiorentine  a  Gioaechino  Rossini. 
1902.] 

II.  Fpbn-ch 

PapiUon.    Lettre  critique  sur  Rossini.    Paris,  1823, 8vo. 

Stendhal.  Vie  de  Rossini.  Paris,  1823,  8vo.  Stend- 
hal, whose  real  name  was  Henri  Beyle,  compiled  this 
work  from  Carpani.  In  many  passages  in  fact  it  is 
nothing  but  a  translation,  ana  Beyle's  own  anecdotes 
arc  not  always  trustworthy.  It  was  translated  into 
English  (London,  12mo,  1826)  and  German  (Leipzig, 
1824),  in  the  latter  case  by  Wendt,  who  has  added  uotea 
and  corrections. 

Berton.  De  la  musique.  mecaniqve  tt  de  la  musique 
philosopkique.    Paris,  1824,  Svo  ;  24  pages. 

Ditto,  followed  by  an  Epitre  a  un  celebre  compositeur 
francais  (Boieldieu).    Paris,  1826,  Svo  ;  48  pages. 

Imbert  de  Laphalemie.  De.  la  Musique  en  France: 
Rm*ini,  '  Guillaume  Tell.'   (Revue  de  Paris,  1829.) 

J.  d'Ortigue.  De  la  guerre  des  dilettanti  ou  de  la  ri- 
volution  opiret  par  M.  Rossini  dans  I'opira  francais. 
Paris,  1829,  8vo. 

N.  Bettoui.  Rossini  et  sa  musique.  Paris,  Bettoni, 
1836,  8vo. 

Anon.  Vie  de  Rossini,  etc.  Antwerp,  1839,  12mo ; 
215  pages.  (By  M.  Van  Damme,  who  in  his  turn  has 
borrowed  much  from  Stendhal.) 

L.  de  Lomenie.  M.  Rossini,  par  un  homme  de  rien. 
Paris,  1842,  8vo. 

Aulagnier.  Qutlques  observations  sur  la  publication 
du  '  Stabat  mater '  de  Rossini.    Paris,  1842,  4to. 

Anon.  Observations  d'un  amateur  non  dilettante  au 
sujet  du  *  Stabnt '  de.  M.  Rossini.    Paris,  1842,  8vo, 

B.  Troupenas.  Risum/  des  opinions  de  la  Press*  sur  le 
'  Stabat '  de  Rossini.    Paris,  1842,  8vo  ;  75  pages. 

Escudier  freres.  Rossini,  sa  vie  tt  see  aeuvres.  Paris, 
1854,  12mo  ;  838  pages. 

Bug.  de  Mireeourt.    Rossini.    Paris,  1855,  S2mo. 

A.  Azevedo.  G.  Rossini,  sa  vie  et  *e*  crurres.  Paris, 
18>i5,  large  Kvo  :  310  pages,  with  jw>rt rails  and  facsimiles. 
This  is  the  most  complete  and  eulogistic  work  on 
Rossini.  It  appeared  originally  in  the  Mtnestrel,  but 
was  discontinued  there,  the  editor  not  approving  of  a 
violent  attack  on  Meyerbeer,  which  Azevedo  included 
in  it. 

Virmaltre  et  Elie  Frebault,  Us  maisons  eomiqves  de 
fori*,  1868,  12mo.  One  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  house 
of  Rossini. 

N.  Roqneplan.    Rossini.    Paris,  1869,  12mo  ;  16  pages. 

E.  Beule.    Eloge  de  Rossini.    Paris,  1869. 

A.  Pougin.  Rossini:  Notes,  impressions,  souvenirs, 
rommentaires.  Paris,  1870,  Svo ;  91  pages.  The  detailed 
and  annotated  chronological  list  mentioned  on  p.  8  has 
not  yet  lieen  published. 

O.  Montoz.  Rossini  et  son  '  Guillaume  Tell.'  Bourg, 
1872,  Svo. 


Vander  Straeten.    La  metodie  populaire  dans  I'opira 
'  GuUlaumt  Tell '  de  Rossini.    Paris,  1879,  Svo. 
[J.  SitUrd.   Rossini,  1882.] 

III.  German 

Oettinger.  Rossini,  Komiscker  Roman.  Leipzig,  1847. 
A  satirical  work  translated  into  Danish  by  Marlow 
(Copenhagen,  1849,2  vols.  8vo.);  into  Swedish  by  Land- 
berg  (Stockholm,  1850,  2  vols.  8vo) ;  and  into  French 
by  Koyer,  Rossini,  I' homme  et  V artiste  (Brussels,  1868, 
3  vols.  16uio). 

Otto  Gum precht.  MuHkalische  Charakterbilder.  Leip- 
zig, 1869,  Svo. 

Ed.  lliller.  Plaudereien  mit  Rossini.  Inserted  (with 
date  1856)  in  Hiller's  Aus  dem  Tonleben  unserer  Zcit 
(Leipzig,  1868) ;  translated  into  French  by  Ch.  Schwartz 
in  1a  France  musicale,  1865 ;  and  into  English  by  Miss 
M.  E.  von  Glehn  in  Once  a  Week,  1870. 

A.  Struth.  Rossini,  tein  Leben,  seine  Wsrke  vnd  Charak- 
terziige.  Leipzig. 

I  ja  ^\  a  rn*       "W^f      t^c^£     u^i    f\  ^  ^jpf^  i  ^    •  ^  1 s^.  I  ^  j 

1874-1876,  2  vols.  12mo. 

IV.  English 

Hogarth.  Memoirs  of  the  Musical  Drama.  London, 
1838,  2  vols.  Svo. 

H.  S.  Edwards.  Rossini's  Lift.  London,  1869,  Svo ; 
1-ortrait.— History  of  the  Ojxra,  lb.  1862,  2  vol*.  8vo.— 
Rossini  and  his  School,  1881. 

Portraits  of  Rossini  are  frequent  at  all  periods 
of  his  life.  Marochetti  s  statue,  iu  which  he  is 
represented  sitting,  was  erected  in  his  native 
town  in  1864.  There  is  a  good  bust  by  Barto- 
lini  of  Florence.  In  the  '  foyer '  of  the  Opera 
in  the  Rue  Le  Peletier,  Paris  (now  destroyed), 
there  was  a  medallion  of  Rossini  by  Chevalier  ; 
a  duplicate  of  this  is  in  the  possession  of  the 
editor  of  the  Mtncstrd.  The  front  of  the 
new  opera-house  has  a  bronze -gilt  bust  by 
M.  Evrard.  A  good  early  engraving  of  him  is 
that  from  an  oil-painting  by  Mayer  of  Vienna 
(1820).  Of  later  ones  may  be  mentioned  that 
by  Thevenin  after  Ary  Schefler  (1843):  still 
later,  a  full-length  drawn  and  engraved  by 
Masson,  and  a  photograph  by  Erwig,  engraved 
as  frontispiece  to  the  PF.  score  of  Semiramis 
(Heugel).  Among  the  lithographs  the  best  is 
that  of  Grevedon  ;  and  of  caricatures  the  only 
one  deserving  mention  is  that  by  Dan  tan.  g.c. 

ROTA,  or  ROTTA  (Fr.  rote  ;  Ger.  rotU,  or 
rolta).  (i.)  A  stringed  instrument  of  the 
psaltery  class,  the  three  (or  seven)  strings  of 
which  were  plucked  either  with  the  fingers  or 
with  a  plectrum.  It  is  mentioned  as  early  as 
a.d.  868  by  Otfried.  It  seems  to  be  allied  to 
the  ancient  lyre.  The  derivation  of  the  word 
from  the  Irish  crotl  or  cruit,  or  the  Welsh  crtrth 
(called  chrotta  by  Venantius  Fortunatus),  seems 
hardly  likely  without  more  definite'  evidence 
than  is  before  us.  The  instruments  of  the  crwth 
kind  were  generally  played  with  a  bow. 

(ii. )  The  name  rota  is  applied  to  the  famous 
round,  '  Snmer  is  icumen  in  '  (see  that  article), 
and  may  have  been  a  generic  name  for  what  we 
now  call  rounds,  the  derivation  being  in  that 
case  quite  obvious.  m. 

ROTA,  Andrea,  was  born  in  Bologna  about 
1553,  and  in  15S3  was  appointed  choir-master 
to  the  church  of  San  Petronio  in  that  city. 
He  died  in  ™Q7.    His  publications  consist  of 
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three  books  of  madrigals,  two  a  5  (Venice,  1579- 
lf>89),  one  a  4  (1592)  ;  two  books  of  motets  a 
5-10  (1584,  1595)  ;  and  one  book  of  masses  a 
4-6  (1595).  A  very  pleasing  madrigal  a  5  is  re- 
published in  Torchi  s  •  L*  Arte  Musicale  in  Italia,' 
vol.  i,  also  an  Agnus  Dei  a  7  with  double 
canon,  and  a  Dixit  Dominus  a  8.  Padre 
Martini's  Esemplare  contains  a  Da  Pacem  by 
Rota,  and  Paolucci's  '  L' Arte  Prattica,'  a  motet 
a  10.  J.  R.  M. 

ROUGET  DE  LISLE,  Claude  Joseph, 
author  of  the  'Marseillaise,'  born  at  Montaigu, 
Lons  le-Saulnier,  May  10,  1760.  He  entered 
the  School  of  Royal  Engineers  ('  Ecole  royale  du 
genie ')  at  Mezieres  in  1 782,  and  left  it  two 
years  later  with  the  rank  of  'aspirant-lieutenant' 
Early  in  1789  he  was  made  second  lieutenant, 
and  in  1 790  he  rose  to  be  first  lieutenant,  and  was 
moved  to  Strasburg,  where  he  soon  became  very 
popular  in  the  triple  cajweity  of  poet,  violin- 
player,  and  singer.  His  hymn,  'a  la  Liberie, ' 
composed  by  Ignace  Pleyel,  was  sung  at  Stras- 
burg, at  the  fete  of  Sept.  25,  1791.  While 
there  he  wrote  three  pieces  for  the  theatre,  one 
of  which,  4  Bayard  en  Bresse,'  was  produced  at 
Paris,  Feb.  21,  1791,  but  without  success.  In 
April  1792  he  wrote  the  <  Marseillaise,'  of  which 
an  account  has  been  given  elsewhere.  [See  vol. 
in.  p.  62  fT.]  As  the  son  of  royalist  parents, 
and  himself  belonging  to  the  constitutional 
party,  Ronget  de  Lisle  refused  to  take  the  oath 
to  the  constitution  abolishing  the  crown  ;  he 
was  therefore  stripped  of  his  military  rank, 
denounced,  and  imprisoned,  only  to  escape  after 
the  fall  of  Robespierre  in  1794,  [an  event  he 
celebrated  in  a  '  Hymne  dithyrambique,'  etc. 
A  *  Chant  des  vengeances 1  (1798)  and  'Chant 
du  combat'  (1800) are  mentioned  in  Riemann's 
Lexikon.~\  He  re-entered  the  army,  and  made 
the  campaign  of  La  Vendue  underGeneral  Hoche ; 
was  wounded,  and  at  length,  under  the  Con- 
sulate, returned  to  private  life  at  Montaigu, 
where  he  remained  in  the  depth  of  solitude  and 
of  poverty  till  the  second  Restoration.  His 
brother  then  sold  the  little  family  property,  and 
Rouge t  was  driven  to  Paris  ;  and  there  would 
have  starved  but  for  a  small  pension  granted  by 
Louis  XVIII.  and  continued  by  Louis  Philippe, 
and  for  the  care  of  his  friends  Beranger,  David 
d' Angers,  and  especially  M.  and  Mme.  Voiart, 
in  whose  house,  at  Choisy-lc-Roi,  he  died,  June 
27,  1836. 

Besides  the  works  already  mentioned,  he  pub- 
lished in  1 797  a  volume  of  Essais  en  vers  ft  en 
prose  (Paris,  F.  Didot,  an  V  de  la  Re'publique), 
dedicated  to  Mehul,  and  now  extremely  rare  ;  so 
also  is  his  'Cinquante  chants  Francais '  (1825, 
4  to),  with  PF.  accompaniment.  One  of  these 
songs,  *  Roland  a  Roncevaux,'  was  written  in 
1792,  and  its  refrain — 

Mourir  pour  la  patrie, 
C'est  le  sort  1<?  plus  beau,  le  plus  digiie  d  en  vie — 

was  borrowed  by  the  authors  of  the  '  Chant  des 


Girondins,'  which  was  set  to  music  by  Varney, 
and  played  a  distinguished  j»rt  in  the  Revolution 
of  1848.  [He  wrote  another  set  of  twenty-five 
romances  with  violin  obbligato,  and  two  opera- 
librettos,  'Jacquot,  ou  lYcole  des  meres'  for 
Delia  Maria,  and  '  Macbeth  '  for  Chelard,  pro- 
duced in  1827.]  His  '  Relation  du  desastre  de 
Quiberon,'  is  in  vol.  ii.  of  the  Memoires  de  tous. 

There  exists  a  fine  medallion  of  Rouget  by 
David  d'Angers,  which  is  engraved  in  a  pamphlet 
by  his  nephew,  entitled  La  veriti  tnir  la  pater- 
niti  de  la  Marseillaise  (Paris,  1865).  See  the 
volume  of  M.  Le  Roy  de  Ste.  Croix  (Strasburg, 
1880).  o.  c. 

ROUND.  I.  '  A  species  of  canon  in  the 
unison,  so  called  because  the  performers  begin 
the  melody  at  regular  rhythmical  periods,  and 
return  from  its  conclusion  to  its  commencement, 
so  that  it  continually  jiasses  round  and  round 
from  one  to  another  of  them.' 1  Rounds  and 
Catches,  the  most  characteristic  forms  of  English 
music,  differ  from  canons  in  only  being  sung  at 
the  unison  or  octave,  and  also  in  being  rhyth- 
mical in  form.  Originating  at  a  period  of  which 
we  have  but  few  musical  records,  these  composi- 
tions have  been  written  and  sung  in  England 
with  unvarying  popularity  until  the  present  day. 
The  earliest  extant  example  of  a  round  is  the 
well-known  'Sumer  is  icumen  in,'  as  to  the 
date  of  which  there  has  been  much  discussion, 
although  it  is  certainly  not  later  than  the  middle 
of  the  13th  ceutury.  [See  Sumer  is  icumen 
in.]  Amongst  early  writers  on  music,  the  terms 
'  round  '  and  '  catch  '  were  synonymous,  but  at 
the  present  day  the  latter  is  generally  under- 
stood to  be  what  Hawkins  (vol.  ii.)  defines  as 
that  species  of  round  *  wherein,  to  humour  some 
conceit  in  the  words,  the  melody  is  broken, 
and  the  sense  interrupted  in  one  part,  and 
caught  again  or  supplied  by  another,'  a  form 
of  humour  which  easily  adapted  itself  to  the 
coarse  tastes  of  the  Restoration,  at  which  period 
rounds  and  catches  reached  their  highest  popu- 
larity. That  catches  were  immensely  popular 
with  the  lower  classes  is  proved  by  the  numerous 
allusions  to  « alehouse  catches '  and  the  like  in 
the  dramas  of  the  16th  and  17th  centuries.  Ac- 
cording to  Drayton  {Legend  of  Thomas  Cromwell, 
Stanza  29)  they  were  introduced  into  Italy  by 
the  Earl  of  Essex  in  1510. 

The  first  printed  collection  of  rounds  was  that 
edited  by  Thomas  Ravenscroft,  and  published  in 
1609  under  the  title  of  '  Pammelia.  Musickes 
Miscellanie :  or  Mixed  Varietie  of  pleasant 
Roundelayes  and  delightfull  Catches  of  3.  4.  5. 
6.  7.  8.  9.  10.  Parts  in  one.'  This  interesting 
collection  contains  many  English,  French,  and 
Latin  rounds,  etc.,  some  of  which  are  still 

1  *  Thr  Round*.  Catehea.  and  Cnnnn*  nf  England  :  a  Collection  of 
Specimen*  of  the  (ixteenlh.  seventeenth,  and  eighteenth  centuries 
adapted  U>  Modern  Cue.  The  Word*  reviled,  adapted,  or  rewritten 
by  the  Rev.  J.  Powell  Metcalfe.  The  Moalc  (elected  and  revised,  and 
An  Introductory  Eatay  on  the  Rise  and  Progrras  of  the  Round, 
Catch,  and  Canon ;  alto  Biographical  Notice*  of  tho  Composer*, 
written  by  Edward  P.  Rlmhanlt.  I.L.D.."  from  which  work  much  of 
the  information  contained  in  the  above  article  haa  been  derived. 
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popular.  Amongst  them  there  is  also  a  curious 
4  Round  of  three  Country  Dances  in  one 1  for 
four  voices,  which  is  in  reality  a  Quodlibet  on 
the  country -dance  tunes  'Robin  Hood,"  'Now 
foot  it/  and  'The  Crampe  is  in  my  purse.' 
•  Pammelia  *  was  followed  by  two  other  collec- 
tions brought  out  by  Ravenscroft,  4  Deutero- 
melia'  in  1609,  and  'Melismata'  in  1611,  and 
the  numerous  publications  of  the  Playfords,  the 
most  celebrated  of  which  is  4  Catch  that  catch 
can,  or  the  Musical  Companion  '  (1667),  which 
passed  through  many  editions.  The  most  com- 
plete collection  of  rounds  and  catches  is  that 
published  by  Warren  in  thirty -two  monthly 
and  yearly  numbers,  from  1763  to  1794,  which 
contains  over  800  compositions,  including  many 
admirable  specimens  by  Purcell,  Blow,  and  other 
masters  of  the  English  school.  It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  they  are  too  often  disfigured  by  an 
obscenity  of  so  gross  a  nature  as  to  make  them 
now  utterly  unfit  for  performance.  A  good 
specimen  of  the  round  proper  is  Hayes's  4  Wind, 
gentle  evergreen.'  The  Round  has  never  been 
much  cultivated  by  foreign  composers.  One  or 
two  examples  are,  however,  well  known,  amongst 
them  may  be  mentioned  Cherubim's  '  Pertida 
Clori.' 

II.  Any  dance  in  which  the  dancers  stood  in 
a  circle  was  formerly  called  a  round  or  roundel. 1 
The  first  edition  of  the  'Dancing  Master '  (1651) 
has  thirteen  rounds,  for  six,  eight,  or  '  as  many 
as  will.'  Subsequent  editions  of  the  same  book 
have  also  a  dance  called  '  Cheshire  Rounds,'  and 
Part  II.  of  Walsh's  '  Compleat  Country  Dan- 
cing Master  '  (1719)  has  Irish  and  Shropshire 
rounds.  These  latter  dances  are,  however, 
not  danced  in  a  ring,  but  'longways,'  i.e.  like 
'  Sir  Roger  do  Coverley.'  In  Jeremiah  Clarke's 
'Choice  Lessons  for  the  Harpsichord  or  Spinett ' 
(1711),  and  similar  contemporary  publications, 
the  word  rondo  is  curiously  corrupted  into 
'  Round  0. '  w.  b.  8. 

ROUND,  CATCH,  AND  CANON  CLUB. 
A  society  founded  in  London  in  1843,  by  Enoch 
Hawkins,  for  the  purpose  of  singing  the  new 
compositions  of  the  professional  members  and 
others,  written  in  the  form  of  Round,  Catch,  and 
Canon ;  hence  the  title  of  the  Club.  Among  the 
original  members  were  Messrs.  Enoch  Hawkins, 
Hobbs,  Bradbury,  Haudel  Gear,  Henry  Phillips, 
Addison,  D'Almaine,  and  F.  W.  Collard.  The 
meetings  were  originally  held  at  the  Crown  and 
Anchor  Tavern  whence  the  Club  removed  to 
the  Freemasons'  Tavern,  thence  to  the  Thatched 
House,  again  to  Freemasons'  Tavern,  and  to  St. 
James's  Hall,  where,  until  the  demolition  of 
the  building,  it  assembled  every  fortnight  from 
the  first  Saturday  in  November  until  the  end 
of  March,  ten  meetings  being  held  in  each 
season.  [Its  meetings  are  now  held  in  the 
Criterion  Restaurant,  and  take  place  on  Mon- 

i  'Come  now  ^nmrnM  nul» fairy jony.'  ^  ^  ^ 


day  evenings  instead  of  Saturdays.]  In  the 
earlier  years  of  its  existence  the  number  both  of 
professional  and  non  -  professional  members  at 
each  dinner  rarely  exceeded  eighteen,  but  now 
from  sixty  to  seventy  dine  together.  The 
management  of  the  Club  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
officers,  who  are  the  proprietors,  and  each  of 
whom  in  turn  takes  the  chair,  and  is  alone 
responsible  for  the  entertainment.  The  musical 
programmes  now  consist  mainly  of  glees,  al- 
though an  occasional  catch  is  introduced.  [The 
professional  members  at  present  (1907)  are 
Messrs.  W.  Coward,  O.  May,  E.  Dalzell,  F. 
Norcup,  G.  and  H.  Stubbs,  assisted  by  a  boy 
treble.  The  officers  are  Messrs.  J.  A.  Brown, 
Fred.  Walker,  and  Robt.  Hilton.]  For  non- 
professional members  there  is  an  entrance  fee  of 
three  guineas,  and  an  annual  subscription  for  the 
ten  meetings  and  dinner  of  five  guineas,    c.  m. 

ROUSSEAU,  Jean  Jacques,  born  at  Geneva, 
June  28,  1712,  died  at  Ermenonville,  near  Paris, 
July  3,  1778,  five  weeks  after  Voltaire.  The 
details  of  his  life  are  given  in  his  Confessions  ; 
we  shall  here  confine  ourselves  to  his  compo- 
sitions, and  his  writings  on  music.  Although, 
like  all  who  learn  music  late  in  life  and  in  a 
desultory  manner  without  a  master,  Rousseau 
remained  to  the  end  a  poor  reader  and  an 
indifferent  harmonist,  he  exercised  a  great 
influence  on  French  music.  Immediately  after 
his  arrival  in  Paris  he  read  a  paper  before  the 
Academic  des  Sciences  (August  22,  1742)  on 
a  new  system  of  musical  notation,  which  he 
afterwards  extended  and  published  under  the 
title  of  Dissertation  sur  la  vuun'que  modem* 
(Paris,  1743, 8vo).  His  method  of  representing 
the  notes  of  the  scale  by  figures— 1,  2,  3,  4,  5, 
6,  7 — had  been  already  pro|K>sed  by  Souhaitty, 
but  Rousseau's  combinations,  and  especially  his 
signs  of  duration,  are  so  totally  different  as 
entirely  to  redeem  them  from  the  charge  of 
plagiarism.  A  detailed  analysis  and  refutation 
of  the  system  may  be  found  in  Raymond's  Iks 
principaux  sysUmes  de  notation  musicale  (Turin, 
1824,  8vo),  to  which  the  reader  is  referred  ;  but 
it  is  evident  that,  however  convenient  notation 
by  means  of  figures  may  be  for  writing  a  simple 
melody,  it  becomes  as  complicated  as  the  old 
system  when  modulation  or  polyphony  are  at- 
tempted. Its  very  uniformity  also  deprives  the 
reader  of  all  assistance  from  the  eye  ;  the  sounds 
must  be  spelt  out  one  by  one,  and  the  difficulty 
of  deciphering  orchestral  combinations  or  com- 
plicated harmonies  becomes  almost  insuperable. 

Copying  music  had  been  Rousseau's  means  of 
livelihood,  and  this  led  him  to  believe  that  the 
best  way  to  learn  an  art  is  to  practise  it  ;  at  any 
rate  he  composed  an  opera,  'Les  Muses  galantes' 
(1747),  which  was  produced  at  the  house  of  La 
Popeliniere,  when  Rameau,  who  was  present, 
declared  that  some  pieces  showed  the  hand  of  a 
master,  and  others  the  ignorance  of  a  schoolboy. 
Not  being  able  to  obtain  access  to  any  of  the 
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theatres,  Rousseau  undertook  to  write  the 
articles  on  music  for  the  Encyclopedic,  a  task 
which  he  accomplished  in  three  months,  and 
afterwards  acknowledged  to  have  been  done 
hastily  and  unsatisfactorily.  We  have  mentioned 
in  the  article  Rameau  (ante,  p.  22)  the  expose 
by  that  great  musician  of  the  errors  in  the 
musical  articles  of  the  Encyclopedic ;  Rousseau's 
reply  was  not  published  till  after  his  death,  but 
it  is  included  in  his  complete  works. 

Three  months  after  the  arrival  in  Paris  of  the 
Italian  comi>any  who  popularised  the  'Serva 
padrona'1  in  France,  Rousseau  produced  1  Le 
Devin  du  village  '  before  the  King  at  Fountaine- 
bleau,  on  Oct.  18  and  24,  1752.  The  piece, 
of  which  both  words  and  music  were  his  own, 
pleased  the  court,  and  was  quickly  reproduced 
in  Paris.  The  first  representation  at  the 
Acadcmie  took  place  March  1,  1753,  and  the 
last  in  1 828,  when  some  wag  *  threw  an  immense 
powdered  perruque  on  the  stage  and  gave  it  its 
deathblow.  [Devin  nu  Village, vol.  i.  p.  692n.] 
It  is  curious  that  the  representations  of  this 
simple  pastoral  should  have  coincided  so  exactly 
with  the  vehement  discussions  to  which  the  j>er- 
formances  of  Italian  opera  gave  rise.  We  cannot 
enter  here  upon  the  literary  quarrel  known  as 
the  'Guerre  des  Bouffons,'  or  enumerate  the 
host  of  {Himphlets  to  which  it  gave  rise,8  but 
it  is  a  strange  fact,  only  to  be  accounted  for 
on  the  principle  that  man  is  a  mass  of  contra- 
dictions, that  Rousseau,  the  author  of  the 
'Devin  du  Village,'  pronounced  at  once  in 
favour  of  Italian  music. 

His  Lettre  sur  la  musiqite  Francaise  (1753) 
raised  a  storm  of  indignation,  and  not  unnatu- 
rally, since  it  pronounces  French  music  to  have 
neither  rhythm  nor  melody,  the  languago  not 
being  susceptible  of  either ;  French  singing  to  be 
but  a  prolonged  barking,  absolutely  insupport- 
able to  an  unprejudiced  ear  ;  French  harmony 
to  be  crude,  devoid  of  expression,  and  full  of 
mere  padding  ;  French  airs  not  airs,  and  French 
recitative  not  recitative.  '  From  which  I  con- 
clude,' he  continues,  'that  the  French  have  no 
music,  and  never  will  have  any  ;  or  that  if  they 
ever  should,  it  will  be  so  much  the  worse  for 
them.'  To  this  pamphlet  the  actors  and  musi- 
cians of  the  Opera  replied  by  hanging  and  burn- 
ing its  author  in  effigy.  His  revenge  for  this 
absurdity,  and  for  many  other  attacks,  was  the 
witty  Lettre  <T  un  symphoniste  de  I  Academic 
royale  de  musiquc  A  ses  camarades  d«  I'orchestre 
(1753),  which  may  still  be  read  with  pleasure. 
The  wsthetic  part  of  the  Dictionnaire  de  musique 
which  he  finished  in  1764  at  Motiers-Travers, 
is  admirable  both  for  matter  and  style.  He 
obtained  the  privilege  of  printing  it  in  Paris, 

I  It  hae  been  generally  supposed  that  the  •  Serva  padrona 1  was  not 
heard  In  Pari*  before  17M :  thin,  however.  U  a  mistake ;  It  had  been 
played  bo  tar  back  a*  Oct.  4.  174a  but  the  Italian  company  who  per- 
formed It  was  not  satisfactory,  and  It  paeaed  almost  unnoticed. 

•  [  ;  -.-I  t..  have  h«eu  H>>rlios.  but  he  exi  ulpatM  himself  in  Ml 
Mrm~ir*.  chap.  «». 

^«ee  Chouquet  .  Bitrtr.  *  la  mu4,7»e  dramat^  pp.  134  and 


April  15,  1765,  but  did  not  make  use  of  the 
privilege  till  1768  ;  the  Geneva  edition,  also  in 
one  vol.  4  to,  came  out  in  1 767.  In  spite  of  mis- 
takes in  the  didactic,  and  serious  omissions  in 
the  technical  portions,  the  work  became  very 
popular,  and  was  translated  into  several  lan- 
guages; the  English  edition  (London,  1770, 
8vo)  being  by  William  Waring. 

Rousseau's  other  writings  on  music  are :  Lettre 
a  M.  Grimm,  au  sujet  des  remarques  ajoutecs  a 
Ha  Lettre  sur  Omphale  (1752),  belonging  to  the 
early  stage  of  the  '  Guerre  des  Bouffons '  ;  Essai 
sur  Vorigine  des  lanques,  etc.  (1753),  containing 
chapters  on  harmony,  on  the  supposed  analogy 
between  sound  and  colour,  and  on  the  music  of 
the  Greeks  ;  Lettre  d  M.  V Abbi  Raynal  au  sujet 
cCun  nouteau  mode  de  musique  inventi  par  M. 
Blainville,  dated  May  30,  1754,  and  first  printed 
in  the  Mercure  de  France  ;  Lettre  a  31.  Burnry 
sur  la  ifusique,  avec  des  fragments  d' Observations 
sur  YAlceste  italien  de  M.  le  chevalier  Oluck,  an 
analysis  of  '  Alceste '  written  at  the  request  of 
Gluck  himself;  and  Ejirait  d'une  rtponse  du 
Petit  Faiseur  a  son  Prete-2som.  sur  un  tnorceau 
de  VOrphee  de  M.  le  cfievalier  Oluck,  dealing 
principally  with  a  jiarticular  modulation  in 
'Orphee.'  From  the  last  two  it  is  clear  that 
Rousseau  heartily  admired  Gluck,  and  that  he 
had  l>y  this  time  abandoned  the  exaggerated 
opinions  advanced  in  the  Lettre  sur  la  musique 
Francaise.  The  first  of  the  above  was  issued 
in  1752,  the  rest  not  till  after  his  death  ;  they 
are  now  only  to  be  found  in  his  complete 
works. 

On  Oct.  30,  1775,  Rousseau  produced  his 
'  Pygmalion  '  at  the  Comtklie  Francaise  ;  it  is  a 
lyric  piece  in  one  act,  and  caused  some  sensation 
owing  to  its  novelty.  Singing  there  was  none, 
and  the  only  music  consisted  of  orchestral  pieces 
in  the  intervals  of  the  declamation.  He  also 
left  fragments  of  an  opera  '  Daphnis  et  Chloe ' 
(published  in  score,  Paris,  1780,  folio),  and  a 
collection  of  about  a  hundred  romances  and 
detached  pieces,  to  which  he  gave  tho  title 
'Consolations  des  Miseres  de  ma  vie'  (Paris, 
1781,  8vo)  ;  in  the  latter  collection  aro  the 
graceful  '  Rosier,'  often  reprinted,  and  a  charm- 
ing setting  of  Rolli's  '  Se  tu  m'ami.'  Rousseau 
was  accused  of  having  stolen  the  'Devin  du 
Village'  from  a  musician  of  Lyons  named 
Granet,  and  the  greater  part  of  '  Pygmalion  ' 
from  another  Lyonnais  named  Coignict.  Among 
his  most  persistent  detractors  is  Castil-Blaze 
(see  Moliere  musicien,  ii.  409),  but  he  says  not 
a  word  of  the  '  Consolations. '  Now  any  one 
honestly  comjmring  these  romances  with  tho 
'Devin  du  Village,'  will  inevitably  arrive  at 
the  conviction  that  airs  at  once  so  simple, 
natural,  and  full  of  expression,  and  so  incorrect 
as  regards  harmony,  not  only  may,  but  must 
have  proceeded  from  tho  same  author.  There 
is  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  instrumentation 
of  the  'Devin'  was  touched  up,  or  jwrhapa 
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wholly  re -written,  by  Francoeur,  on  whose 
advice,  as  well  as  on  that  of  Jelyotte  the  tenor 
singer,  Rousseau  was  much  in  the  habit  of  re- 
lying. An  air  ('  de  trois  notes  ')  and  aduettino, 
melodious  and  pretty  but  of  the  simplest  style, 
are  given  in  the  Musical  Library,  vol.  iii.     o.  c. 

ROUSSEAU'S  DREAM.  A  very  favourite 
air  in  England  in  the  early  part  of  the  19th 
century.  Its  first  appearance  under  that  name 
is  presumably  as  'an  Air  with  Variations  for 
the  Pianoforte,  composed  and  dedicated  to  the 
Rt.  Hon.  the  Countess  of  Delaware,  by  J.  B. 
Cramer.    London,  Chappell 1  [1812]. 


m 

D 

.c. 
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But  it  is  found  (with  very  slight  changes)  a 
quarter  of  a  century  earlier,  under  the  title  of 
'  Melissa.  The  words  by  Charles  James,  Esq., 
adapted  to  the  Pianoforte,  Harp,  or  Guitar. 
London,  J.  Dale,  1788.'  The  melody  occurs 
in  the  '  Pantomime '  in  Scene  8  of  the  '  Devin 
du  Village,'  whore  its  form  is  as  follows : — 


[The  tune,  no  doubt,  made  its  way  in  England 
through  the  adaptation  of  the  opera  by  Dr. 
Burney,  as  'The  Cunning  Man,'  in  1766.  It 
seems  to  have  been  first  adapted  to  a  hymn  in 
Thomas  Walker's  '  Companion  to  Dr.  Ripjwn's 
Tunes'  (1825),  and  after  its  appearance  in 
•Sacred  Melodies'  (1843),  with  the  name 
'  Rousseau '  attached  to  it,  became  widely 
popular  as  a  hymn -tune.  w.  h.  o.  f.]  The 
origin  of  the  title  '  Dream '  is  not  forthcoming,  o. 

ROUSSEAU,  Samuel  Alexandre,  was  born 
at  Neuve-Maison  (Aisne),  June  11,  1853,  and 
studied  at  the  Paris  Conservatoire,  where  he 
gained  successively  the  first  organ  prize  in  1877, 
in  Cesar  Franck's  class,  and  the  Grand  Prix  de 
Rome  in  1878  with  'La  Fille  do  Jephte.'  In 
the  latter  year  the  Prix  Cressent  was  awarded 
to  his  opera -comique,  'Dinorah,'  which  was 
produced  at  the  Opera-Coiniquo  in  December 
1879.  Works  sent  from  Rome,  and  executed 
at  the  Conservatoire,  were  'Labinies'  (1880), 
«  Raddir'  (1881),  *  La  Floientina '  (1882).  He 
was  for  many  years  maitre  do  ehajtelle  in  S;iinte- 
Clotilde,  and  chorus-master  of  the  Society  des 


Concerts  du  Conservatoire.  He  wrote  a  great 
quantity  of  admirable  church  music,  two  masses, 
motets,  organ  pieces,  etc.  ;  secular  choral  works, 
pieces  for  piano,  harmonium,  violin,  small 
orchestra,  etc.  and  songs.  He  was  president  of 
the  Societe  des  Compositeurs,  and  vice-president 
of  the  Association  de  la  critique  musicale  et 
dramatique.  His  most  famous  work  was  the 
opera,  .'La  Cloche  du  Rhin,'  in  three  acts, 
brought  out  at  the  Paris  Opera,  June  8,  1898  ; 
another  three-act  opera,  '  Merowig, '  gained  the 
prize  of  the  City  of  Paris,  and  produced  at 
Nancy,  Jan.  12,  1899.  Rousseau  died  of  a 
tumour  on  the  brain,  in  Paris,  Oct.  1, 1904.  o.  p. 

ROY"  ELL  I.     A  family  of  eminent  Italian 
musicians.  Giovanni  Battista  was  first  violin 
in  the  orchestra  of  the  church  of  S.  Maria 
Maggiore  of  Bergamo,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
19th  century.  Giuseppe,  his  son,  was  a  violon- 
cellist, born  at  Bergamo  in  1753,  and  died  at 
Parma,  Nov.  12,  1806.     Of  Alessandro  we 
only  know  that  he  was  at  one  time  director  of 
the  orchestra  at  Weimar,  aud  that  he  was  the 
father  of  Pietro,  who  was  born  at  Bergamo, 
Feb.  6,  1793,  and  received  his  first  lessons, 
both  in  violin-playing  and  the  general  science 
of  music,  from  his  grandfather.  By  an  influential 
patron  he  was  sent  to  Paris  to  study  under 
R.  Kreutzer,  and  his  playing  attracted  much 
attention  there.    On  his  father's  appointment 
to  Weimar  he  joined  him  for  a  time.    At  the 
end  of  1814  wo  find  him  at  Munich,  playing 
with  great  applause.     Ho  remained  there  for 
some  years,  and  was  made  '  Royal  Bavarian 
chamber-musician,' and  'first  concerto- player.' 
In  Feb.  1817  he  was  playing  at  Vienna  ;  there 
he  married  Micheline,  daughter  of  E.  A.  Forater, 
and  a  fine  PF.- player,  and  in  1819  went  on  to 
Bergamo,  took  the  place  once  occupied  by  his 
grandfather,  and  seems  to  have  remained  there, 
suffering  much  from  bad  health,  till  his  death, 
Sept.  8,  1838.    The  writer  in  the  Allg.  mus. 
Zcitung  for  Dec.  26,  1838,  from  whom  the 
al>ove  facts  have  been  mainly  taken,  characterises 
his  playing  as  'simple,  expressive,  graceful, 
noble  ;  in  a  word,  classical  —  a  style  which 
takes  instant  possession  of  the  heart  of  the 
hearer.'   In  other  notices  in  the  same  periodical, 
he  is  said  to  have  inherited  the  pure,  singing, 
expressive  style  of  Viotti,  and  practised  it  to 
perfection.  Moliquewas  his  pupil  at  Munich,  o. 

ROVESCIO,  AL.  A  term  used,  in  instru- 
mental music,  to  express  two  different  things. 
(1)  An  imitation  by  contrary  motion,  in  which 
every  descending  interval  in  the  leading  part  is 
imitated  by  an  ascending  one,  and  vice  versa  ; 
see  Moscheles's  Etude  '  La  Forza,'  op.  51.  (2) 
A  phrase  or  piece  which  may  be  played  back- 
wards throughout  It  is  then  synonymous  with 
Cancrizans.  An  interesting  example  occurs 
in  the  minuet  of  a  Sonata  for  PF.  and  violin  by 
Haydn,  in  which,  on  the  repetition  after  the 
,  Trio,  the  minuet  is  played  backwards,  so  as  to 
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end  on  the  first  note,  Haydn's  indication  being 
MmueUo  D.  C.  wird  zuriickgespielt.  [See  Recte 
et  Retro.] 


and 1  Griselda. '  The  fourth  season  lasted  from 
Nov.  7,  1722,  to  June  15,  1723,  and  was  re- 
markable for  the  first  appearance  in  England 


an  played  after  the  Trio.] 
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ROW  OF  KEYS.  A  single  Clavier  or 
Manual.  The  term  is  not  applied,  in  the 
organ,  to  a  pedal  clavier  from  the  simple  fact 
that  one  row  of  keys  is  all  that  is  required  by 
the  feet ;  two  rows  of  pedal -keys  have  sometimes 
been  constructed,  but  they  have  proved  always 
unnecessary  and  generally  unmanageable.  Harp- 
sichords had  often  two  rows  of  keys  acting  on 
different  sets  of  jacks,  and  thus  allowing  of 
changes  of  force  and  quality  of  tone.      J.  8. 

ROYAL  ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC,  1720- 
1728.  From  1717  to  1720  there  was  no  Italian 
Opera  in  London,  but  in  the  latter  year  a  sum 
of  £50,000  was  raised  by  subscription,  and  an 
establishment  was  founded  for  the  performance 
of  Italian  operas.  This  was  the  first  Royal 
Academy  of  Music  It  consisted  of  a  Governor, 
&  Deputy-Governor,  and  twenty  Directors.  The 
first  governor  was  the  Duke  of  Newcastle, 
the  deputy -governor  was  Lord  Bingley,  and 
the  directors  included  the  leaders  of  society 
at  the  Court  of  George  I.  Buononcini  was 
invited  to  England  from  Rome,  Ariosti  from 
Berlin,  and  Handel  left  Cannons  and  went  to 
Dresden  to  engage  singers.  Under  these  brilliant 
auspices  the  Academy  opened  at  the  King's 
Theatre  in  the  Haymarket,  on  April  2,  1720, 
with  Giovanni  Porta's  '  Nnmitor, 1  and  the 
following  strong  cast: — Senesino,  Durastanti, 
Boschi,  and  Berenstadt  The  season  ended  on 
June  25.  It  was  remarkable  for  the  production 
of  Handel's  'Radamisto'  and  D.  Scarlatti's 
'Narciso,'  the  latter  conducted  by  Roseingrave, 
and  including  Mrs.  Anastasia  Robinson  in  the 
cast.  The  second  season  lasted  from  Nov.  19, 
1720,  to  July  5,  1721.  The  new  works  per- 
formed were  1  Astarto '  (Buononcini),  1  Arsaco ' 
(a  pasticcio),  4  Muzio  Scaevola '  (Ariosti, 
Buononcini,  and  Handel),  and  'Giro'  (Ariosti). 
During  the  first  year  of  the  undertaking 
£15,000  of  the  subscription  had  been  spent. 
The  third  season  began  Nov.  I,  1721,  and 
ended  June  16,  1722.  The  new  operas  were 
Handel's  '  Floridante,'  Buononcini's  'Crispo' 


F.  T. 

of  Cuzzoni,  who  sang  in  Handel's  '  Ottone '  on 
Jan.  1 2.  The  other  new  works  (besides  '  Ottone ') 
were  Ariosti's  '  Coriolauo,'  Buononcini's  *Er- 
minia,'  and  Handel's  4  Flavio.'  In  the  fifth 
season  (Nov.  27,  1723,  to  June  13,  1724) 
Buononcini's  'Farnace,'  Ariosti's  •  Vespasiano,' 
and  a  pasticcio  called  '  Aquilio,'  were  produced. 
At  the  end  of  the  season  Mrs.  Robinson  retired 
from  the  stage.  The  sixth  season  (Oct.  31, 
1724,  to  May  19,  1725)  opened  with  Handel's 
'Tamerlano.'  Ariosti's  'Artaserse'  aud  'Dario' 
(partly  by  Vivaldi),  Handel's  'Rodelinda,'  Buo- 
noncini's '  Calfurnia,'  and  Vinci's  'Elpidia* 
were  the  other  new  works  produced.  The 
seventh  season  (November  1725  to  June  1726) 
ended  abruptly,  owing  to  the  illness  of  Senesino, 
but  it  was  remarkable  for  the  first  appearance 
of  the  celebrated  Faustina  Hasse,  who  sang  in 
Handel's  '  Alessandro '  on  May  5.  Handel's 
•Scipione'  was  also  produced  in  March.  Owing 
to  Senesino's  absence,  the  o|>era8  were  suspended 
till  Christmas,  and  the  next  season  ended  on 
June  6,  1727.  Ariosti's  'Lucio  Vero,'  Handel's 
'  Admeto.'and  Buononcini's  '  Astyanax '  (the  last 
of  his  o]>eras  ]>erfornied  at  the  Academy)  were 
the  chief  works ;  but  the  season,  although  short, 
was  enlivened  by  the  continual  disturbances 
caused  by  the  rivalry  between  Cuzzoni  and 
Faustina.  The  ninth  season  lasted  from  Oct.  3, 
1727,  to  June  1,  1728.  The  operas  were  en- 
tirely under  Handel's  direction:  his  'Siroe,' 
'Tolomeo,'  and  'Riccardo  I'  were  produced,  but 
the  success  of  the  1  Beggar's  Opera  '  at  Lincoln's 
Inn  Fields  Theatre,  as  well  as  the  continual 
disputes  and  dissensions  amongst  the  singers, 
caused  the  season  to  be  more  than  usually 
disastrous.  At  the  end  of  it,  the  whole  sum 
subscribed,  as  well  as  the  receipts,  was  found 
to  have  been  entirely  spent.  The  company 
was  dispersed,  and  although  a  few  meetings 
of  the  court  were  held  during  the  year,  the 
establishment  was  allowed  to  die  gradually, 
and  was  never  revived.1  w.  b.  s. 

'  Further  Information  u  to  the  ltoy»l  Academy  erf  Mu»ic  will  ha 
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ROYAL  ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC.  The 
original  plan  for  this  institution  was  proposed 
by  Lord  Westmorland  (then  Lord  Burghereh) 
at  a  meeting  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen  held 
at  the  Thatched  House  Tavern,  London,  on 
July  5,  1822.  The  proposal  meeting  with 
approval,  at  a  second  meeting,  July  12,  rules 
and  regulations  were  drawn  up,  and  a  committee 
was  appointed  to  carry  out  the  undertaking. 
According  to  the  rules  adopted,  the  constitution 
of  the  new  Academy  was  to  be  modelled  upon 
the  British  Institution.  The  king  was  announced 
as  the  principal  Patron,  the  government  was  to 
consist  of  a  committee  of  twenty-five  Directors 
and  a  sub-committee  of  nine  subscribers,  and 
the  school  was  to  be  supported  by  subscriptions 
and  donations.  There  was  also  to  be  a  Board, 
consisting  of  the  Principal  and  four  professors, 
and  the  number  of  pupils  was  not  to  exceed 
forty  boys  and  forty  girls,  to  be  admitted  be- 
tween the  ages  of  ten  and  fifteen,  and  all  to  be 
boarded  in  the  establishment.  A  sub-committee, 
the  members  of  which  were  Lord  Burghersh, 
Sir  Gore  Ouselcy,  Count  St.  Antonio,  Sir  Andrew 
Barnard,  Sir  John  Murray,  and  the  Hon.  A. 
Maedonald,  was  empowered  to  form  the  Insti- 
tution. Dr.  Crotch  was  appointed  the  first 
Principal,  and  by  September  1,  the  sum  of 
£4312:  10s.  had  been  collected,  including  an 
annual  subscription  of  1 00  guineas  from  George 
IV.,  which  was  continued  by  his  successors, 
William  IV.  and  Queen  Victoria.  Iu  November 
the  house,  No.  4  Tenterden  Street,  Hanover 
Square,  was  taken  for  the  new  school,  but  the 
opening  was  deferred  until  March  1823,  on  the 
24th  of  which  month  the  first  lesson  was  given 
by  Mr.  Cipriani  Potter  to  Mr.  Kellow  Pye. 

The  Academy  began  its  labours  with  the  fol- 
lowing stair :  Head  Master — Rev.  John  Miles. 
Governess — Mrs.  Wade.  Principal — Dr.  Crotch. 
Board  of  Professors — Messrs.  Attwood,  Greato- 
rex,  Shield,  and  Sir  George  Smart.  Supple- 
mentary members  of  the  Board — Messrs.  Horeley 
and  J.  B.  Cramer.  Professors — Messrs.  Anfossi, 
Andrew,  Bishop,  Bochsa,  Crivelli,  F.  Cramer, 
Clcmenti,  Coccia,  Cerruti,  Dragonetti,  Dizi, 
Griesbach,  Hawes,  Ireland,  C.  Kramer,  Liverati, 
Lindley,  Loder,  Mori,  Macintosh,  Nicholson, 
Cipriani  Potter,  Puz/i,  Ries,  H.  Smart,  Spagno- 
letti,  WatU,  Willmann,  and  Caravita.1 

The  Foundation  students  who  were  first 
elected  were  the  following  :  Girls — M.  E.  Lawson, 
C.  Smith,  M.  Chancellor,  S.  Collier,  E.  Jenkyns, 
M.  A.  Jay,  C.  Bromley,  H.  Little,  J.  Palmer, 
C.  Porter.  Boys— W.  H.  Holmes,  H.  A.  M. 
Cooke, a  A.  Greatorex,  T.  M.  Mudie,  H.  G. 
Blagrove,  Kellow  J.  Pye,  W.  H.  Phipps,  A. 

found  In  Burncy'a  BUtorg  nf  Murte,  vol.  I  v.,  from  wbtch  the  above 
U  compiled. 

>  Although  the  above  ni  puhlUhed  In  the  V«rninj  Prtgt  *•  the 
lUt  cif  pnilwin,  Inatrurtlon  aMina  only  to  have  hern  given  hjr  the 
fulloaloji:— Ur.  Crotch.  Moure.  Lord,  Potter.  Hayd»n.  Crlvrlll.  P. 
Cramer.  Bpe#nolettt.  Lindler.  Bochea,  Cooke,  Caravita.  Clchettl. 
O  »«i»ln.  J  11.  Cramer.  Beale.  and  Flnart;  and  hy  Mine..  Blactoll. 
lU-juandln.  and  M  tat  Adam*,  (bee  Piret  Report  ut  the  Committee. 
June -J. 

'  Knowu  na  *  (i  rattan  Cooke. 


Devaux,  C.  Seymour,  E.  J.  Ncilson,  and  C.  8. 
Packer.  The  pupils  were  divided  into  two 
classes,  those  on  the  foundation  paying  ten 
guineas  per  annum,  while  extra  students  paid 
twenty  guineas,  or  if  they  lodged  and  boarded 
in  the  establishment,  thirty  -  eight  guineas. 
Although  the  first  report  of  the  Committee 
(June  2,  1823)  was  satisfactory,  yet  financial 
difficulties  soon  made  themselves  felt  In 
March  1824,  the  Committee  reported  a  de- 
ficiency for  the  current  year  of  £1600,  if  the 
institution  were  conducted  on  the  same  plan  as 
before.  To  meet  this,  the  difference  between 
the  students'  payments  was  abolished,  and  the 
fees  were  fixed  for  all  at  £40,  the  professors  at 
the  same  time  giving  their  instruction  gratis 
for  three  months.  Lord  Burghersh  also  applied 
to  the  Government  for  a  grant,  but  without 
effect.  In  1825  further  alterations  were  made 
as  to  the  admission  of  students,  by  which  the 
numbers  amounted  in  four  months'  time  to  a 
hundred,  and  Lord  Burghersh  made  another 
appeal  for  a  Government  grant.  In  spite  of 
this,  the  year's  accounts  still  showed  an  un- 
satisfactory financial  condition.  During  the 
latter  part  of  the  year  Moscheles  was  included 
among  the  staff  of  professors.  Early  in  1826 
the  increased  number  of  students  compelled  the 
Academy  to  enlarge  its  premises,  the  lease 5  of 
No.  5  Tenterden  8treet  was  bought,  and  the 
two  houses  were  thrown  into  one.  In  February 
the  Government  were  petitioned  for  a  charter. 
In  reply  it  was  stated  that  though  unwilling 
to  give  a  grant,  they  were  ready  to  defray  the 
cost  of  a  charter.  In  1827  the  financial  con- 
dition of  the  Academy  was  so  disastrous  that 
it  was  proposed  to  close  the  institution  ;  but 
a  final  appeal  to  the  public  procured  a  loan  of 
£1469,  beside  further  donations,  enabling  the 
Directors  to  carry  on  the  undertaking  on  a 
reduced  scale  and  with  increased  fees.  Hence- 
forward the  state  of  things  began  to  mend. 
The  charter  was  granted  on  June  23,  1830. 
By  this  document  the  members  of  the  Academy 
and  their  successors  were  incorporated  and 
declared  to  be,  and  for  ever  hereafter  to  con- 
tinue to  be  by  the  name  of  the  '  Royal  Academy 
of  Music,'  under  the  government  of  a  Board  of 
Directors,  consisting  of  thirty  members,  with 
power  to  make  rules  and  regulations  ;  *  Com- 
mittee of  Management,  with  full  power  over 
the  funds  and  both  students  and  professors  ; 
and  a  Treasurer. 

In  1832  Dr.  Crotch  resigned  his  post  of 
Principal,  and  was  succeeded  by  Cipriani  Potter, 
who  retained  office  until  his  resignation  in  1859. 
The  financial  position  of  tho  Academy,  although 
not  prosperous,  remained  on  a  tolerably  secure 
footing.  In  1834,  William  IV.  directed  that 
a  quarter  of  the  proceeds  of  the  Musical  Festival 
held  in  Westminster  Abbey  should  be  handed 
over  to  the  institution.    This  sum,  amounting 

»  BeJlnquiahed  In  or  before  1SSS. 
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to  £2250,  was  devoted  by  the  Committee  to 
the  foundation  of  four  King'a  Scholarships,  to 
be  competed  for  by  two  male  and  two  female 
students.  Instead,  however,  of  being  invested 
separately,  the  fund  was  merged  in  the  general 
property  of  the  Academy,  a  mistake  which 
eventually  led  to  the  discontinuance  of  the 
scholarships.  For  the  next  ten  years  the 
financial  condition  of  the  Academy  continued 
to  fluctuate.  In  July  1853  the  Committee  of 
Management  (which  was  totally  unprofessional 
in  its  constitution)  summoned  the  professors, 
revealed  to  them  the  decline  of  the  funded 
property,  and  asked  their  counsel  as  to  the 
remedies  to  be  adopted.  The  processors  advised 
that  the  management  should  be  made  entirely 
professional.  This  course  was  so  far  adopted 
that  a  Board  of  Professors  was  appointed  to 
advise  the  Committee. 

The  first  act  of  this  Board  (Sept.  1853)  was 
to  recommend  the  discontinuance  of  the  practice 
of  students  lodgiugand  boardingon  the  premises. 
This  recommendation  was  adopted,  and  since 
that  time  the  Academy  only  receives  day 
students.  The  Board  formed  in  1853  was 
disbanded  by  Lord  Westmorland  in  1856,  but 
after  his  death  in  1859,  a  new  Board  was 
formed  ;  this,  however,  found  itself  obliged  to 
resign  in  1864.  Before  its  resignation  it  drew 
up  a  memorial  to  Government,  praying  for  an 
annual  grant.  After  a  conference  with  a  depu- 
tation of  Professors,  Mr.  Gladstone,  then  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  inserted  in  the  estimates 
for  the  year  a  sum  of  £500  4  to  defray  the  charge 
which  will  come  in  course  of  payment  during 
the  year  ending  March  31,  1865,  for  enabling 
the  Directors  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music 
to  provide  accommodation  for  the  Institution.' 
In  1866,  upon  the  change  of  Administration, 
suggestions  were  made  to  the  Committee  on  the 
part  of  the  Government,  and  were  renewed 
personally  in  1867  by  the  then  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
Committee  was  induced  to  expend  the  whole  of 
its  funds,  in  order  to  accommodate  the  institution 
to  the  designs  in  which  it  was  invited  to 
participate.  In  1867,  Lord  Beaconsfield  (then 
Mr.  Disraeli),  in  reply  to  a  question  as  to  the 
grant,  announced  in  the  House  of  Commons 
that 4  the  Government  were  of  opinion  that  they 
would  not  be  authorised  in  recommending  any 
enlargement  of  the  grant,  the  results  of  the 
institution  not  being  in  fact  of  a  satisfactory 
character.'  This  was  followed  by  the  total 
withdrawal  of  the  grant,  in  order  (to  quote  from 
an  official  letter  addressed  to  Sir  W.  Sterndale 
Bennett)  4  simply  to  give  effect  to  the  opinion 
that  it  was  not  so  expedient  to  subsidise  a 
central  and  quasi -independent  association,  as 
to  establish  a  system  of  musical  instruction 
under  the  direct  control  of  some  Department  of 
Government '  In  this  emergency  the  Committee 
decided  to  close  the  establishment    The  funds 


(including  the  sum  devoted  to  the  King's  Scholar- 
ships) were  totally  exhausted.  The  Professor* 
met  in  1868  to  consider  what  could  be  done, 
and  generously  offered  to  accept  a  payment  pro 
raid.  It  was  then,  however,  announced  that  the 
Committee  had  resigned  the  Charter  into  the 
hands  of  the  Queen.  Upon  this  the  Professors 
obtained  a  legal  opinion,  to  the  effect  that  the 
Charter  could  not  be  resigned  without  the 
consent  of  every  member  of  the  Academy.  As 
many  of  the  members  protested  at  the  time 
against  the  resignation  of  the  Charter,  it  was 
returned,  and  by  great  exertions  on  the  part  of 
the  Professors,  a  new  Board  of  Directors  was 
formed  under  the  Presidency  of  the  Earl  of 
Dudley,  who  appointed  a  new  Committee  of 
Management,  in  which  the  professional  element 
formed  an  important  ingredient  From  the 
time  of  this  change  the  institution  has  continued 
to  prosper.  In  1868,  on  the  return  to  office  of 
the  Liberal  Ministry,  Mr.  Gladstone  restored 
the  annual  grant  of  £500.  In  1876  the  number 
of  pupils  had  so  increased  that  the  lease  of  the 
house  adjoining  the  premises  in  Tenterden  Street 
had  to  be  repui chased  out  of  the  savings  of  the 
institution.  This  house  was  joined  on  to  the 
original  premises,  and  a  concert-room  was  formed 
out  of  part  of  the  two  houses,  which  though 
small  has  proved  a  great  boon  not  only  to  the 
students  for  their  regular  concerts,  but  to  many 
concert -givers  for  whose  purposes  the  more 
extensive  rooms  of  St.  James's  Hall,  Exeter 
Hall,  etc.,  were  too  large.  [For  some  time  the 
room  was  not  licensed  as  a  public  concert  room, 
and  at  the  present  time  it  is  not  available  for 
outside  performances.]  In  July  1880  Mr.  William 
Shakespeare  was  ap]>oiuted  conductor  of  the 
Students'  Concerts,  vice  Mr.  Walter  Macfarren. 
He  was  succeeded  in  1886  by  Sir  Joseph  Bam  by, 
but  since  the  election  of  Sir  A.  C.  Mackenzie  the 
Principal  has  conducted  the  students'  concerts. 
[It  is  since  that  appointment  of  Sir  Alexander 
Campbell  Mackenzie  as  Principal  in  Feb.  1888 
that  the  real  tide  of  prosperity  for  the  institution 
set  in,  since  which  date  it  has  never  slackened. 
The  neighbouring  houses,  11  and  12  Dering 
Street,  6  Tenterden  Street,  and  the  upper  part  of 
3  Tenterden  Street  have  been  successively  added 
to  the  premises,  and  still  the  accommodation  is 
insufficient  The  number  of  students,  which 
was  300  in  1876,  rose  to  500  in  1896,  and  remains 
at  that  number,  the  full  capacity  of  the  school. 

The  following  have  been  the  Principals  of  the 
Academy  from  its  foundation  to  the  present 
time:  Dr.  Crotch  (1823-32),  Cipriani  Potter 
(1832-59),  Charles  Lucas  (1859-66),  William 
Sterndale  Bennett  (1866-75),  George  Alexander 
Macfarren  (1875-87),  Alexander  Campbell 
Mackenzie  (1888). 

The  Academy  is  supported  by  the  Government 
grant,  subscriptions,  donations,  and  fees  from 
students.  It  is  under  the  direction  of  a  Presi- 
dent (II.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Connaught  and 
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Strathearn,  K.G.),  four  Vice-Presidents  (the 
Earl  of  Kilmorey,  Lord  Strathcona,  LordGlenesk, 
and  Lord  Alverstone),  about  twenty  Directors, 
amongst  whom  are  Earls  De  Grey  and  Shaftes- 
bury, Sir  Benjamin  Baker  and  other  distinguished 
gentlemen,  and  a  Committee  of  Management, 
consisting  partly  of  Professors  of  the  Institution 
and  partly  of  well-known  business  men  who  are 
so  good  as  to  place  their  powers  at  the  service 
of  the  Institution.  It  was  the  Princqtal's  wish 
that  his  othce  aud  that  of  Chairman  of  this 
Committee  should  be  separate  functions,  and 
accordingly  since  1890  this  has  been  the  case. 
Mr.  Thomas  Threlfall  was  elected  to  the  latter 
post  in  1890,  aud  tilled  it  with  zeal  and  distin- 
guished success  till  his  death  in  February  1907. 
The  Committee  therefore  consists,  at  the  present 
date,  of  Messrs.  P.  L.  Agnew,  Oscar  Beringer, 
E.  E.  Cooper  (Treasurer),  F.  Corder  (Curator), 
C.  T.  D.  Crews,  Sir  Geo.  Donaldson,  II.  C. 
Gooch,  Sir  A.  C.  Mackenzie  (Principal),  A. 
Randegger,  C.  Rube,  John  Thomas,  F.  P.  Tosti, 
Fred  Walker,  and  Hans  Wessely.  The  secretary 
is  Mr.  F.  W.  Renaut,  and  the  Lady  Superin- 
tendent Miss  Marion  White.  A  staff  of  one 
hundred  and  two  Professors  and  about  twenty 
sub-professors  (students)  gives  instruction  in 
every  branch  of  music,  besides  which  there  are 
classes  for  Languages,  Diction,  Elocution,  Opera, 
Dancing,  Drama,  Fencing,  and  Deportment. 
Students  cannot  enter  for  less  than  a  year,  nor 
for  a  single  subject ;  the  normal  course  is  three 
years,  and  all  pupils  receive  an  all-round  musical 
training.  The  library  of  the  institution  has 
been  noticed  in  vol.  ii.  pp.  705-6. 

The  list  of  scholarships  and  prizes  open  to 
competition  is  too  large  for  enumeration,  being 
fifty-nine  of  the  former  and  thirty-three  of  the 
latter  (not  all  awarded  annually)  ;  but  mention 
should  be  made  of  the  noble  foundation,  by  the 
late  Mrs.  Ada  Lewis  Hill,  of  the  fifteen  scholar- 
ships bearing  her  name,  five  of  which  are  awarded 
each  year  and  tenable  for  three  years.  Deserving 
but  indigent  musical  ability  is  also  assisted  by 
the  Students'  Aid  Fund,  of  which  the  interest 
is  appropriated,  at  the  Committee's  discretion, 
towards  the  reduction  of  the  fees  of  talented 
pupils.] 

Public  performances  have  been  given  by  the 
pupils  of  the  Royal  Academy  at  various  intervals 
from  the  date  of  its  foundation.  Their  locality 
was  sometimes  in  the  Hanover  Square  Rooms 
and  sometimes  at  Tenterden  Street.  [The 
present  custom  is  to  have  Fortnightly  Concerts 
of  chamber  and  organ  music  at  the  Academy, 
and  one  chamber  concert  and  one  Orchestral 
ditto  at  the  Queen's  Hall  every  term.  Public 
operatic  and  dramatic  performances  are  also 
given  from  time  to  time,  these  being  sometimes 
of  works  by  the  students  themselves.  At  the 
orchestral  practices  on  Tuesday  and  Friday 
afternoons  the  pupils  have  the  opportunity  of 
hearing  their  own  instrumental  or  vocal  com- 


positions, and  of  performing  concertos  and  songs 
with  orchestral  accompaniments. 

An  account  of  the  Royal  Academy  would  be 
incomplete  without  some  reference  to  the  part  it 
has  taken  in  the  holding  of  public  examinations 
— so  prominent  a  factor  in  modem  musical  life. 
For  many  years  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music 
held  Local  Examinations  throughout  the  king- 
dom, which  were  popular  and  lucrative.  In 
order,  however,  to  raise  the  standard  of  these 
examinations  and  assist  the  public  towards  the 
elimination  of  defective  instruction  in  music, 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Music  entered  into 
negotiations  with  the  Royal  College  of  Music 
for  combined  action  iu  the  matter.  These 
negotiations  happily  resulted  in  a  union  of  the 
forces  of  the  two  Institutions  for  the  purposes 
of  Local  Examinations  iu  Music,  and  the  forma- 
tion, in  the  year  1889,  of  the  'Associated 
Board,'  under  the  Presidency  of  H.R.H.  the 
Prince  of  Wales.  The  work  of  the  4  Associated 
Board  '  of  the  two  great  Chartered  Schools  of 
Music  has  already  produced  excellent  results. 
The  scheme  includes  the  Local  Examination  of 
Schools,  as  well  as  Local  Centre  Examinations, 
and  has  recently  been  extended  to  the  Colonies. 

The  Academy  continues  its  own  separate  Ex- 
amination in  London  (independent  of  Academy 
Teaching)  of  music  teachers  and  performers. 
This  is  known  as  the  '  Metropolitan  Examina- 
tion.' Successful  candidates  at  this  Examination, 
which  increases  annually  in  popular  estimation, 
receive  Diplomas  certifying  to  their  proficiency, 
and  are  created  by  the  Directors,  Licentiates  of 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Music]  w.  b.  s. ;  with 
additions  by  f.  c. 

ROYAL  AMATEUR  ORCHESTRAL  SO- 
CIETY, THE,  was  established  in  1872  by 
H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  (late  Duke 
of  Coburg),  who  was  the  first  president,  and 
leader  of  the  orchestra  for  many  years.  Mr. 
J.  R.  Gow  was  honorary  secretary,  and  Mr. 
George  Mount  acted  as  conductor  for  the  first 
twenty-six  years  of  the  Society's  existence,  re- 
tiring in  1897,  when  Mr.  Ernest  Ford,  the 
present  conductor,  was  appointed.  Sir  Arthur 
Sullivan  conducted  the  first  concert  in  1878, 
and  took  a  lifelong  interest  in  the  institution, 
which  has  done  much  to  raise  the  standard  of 
amateur  proficiency  in  London.  The  subscrip- 
tion is  two  guineas,  and  the  present  honorary 
secretary  is  Hermann  Schmettau,  Esq.  M. 

ROYAL  CHORAL  SOCIETY.  On  the 
opening  of  the  Albert  Hall,  Knightsbridge,  in 
1871,  a  choral  society  was  formed  by  Charles 
Gounod,  and  was  amalgamated  in  1872  with  a 
successful  institution  called  '  Barnby's  Choir,' 
and  conducted  by  that  musician,  the  name 
being  from  that  time  '  The  Royal  Albert  Hall 
Choral  Society.'  The  change  to  the  present 
title  was  made  in  1888,  by  command  of  Queen 
Victoria.  The  conductor  was  Sir  Joseph  Barnby 
until  his  death  in  1896,  when  he  was  succeeded 
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by  Sir  Frederick  Bridge,  who  still  fills  the  post 
with  distinction.    The  great  number  of  voices 
required  to  produce  &  tone  adequate  to  the  size 
of  the  building  make*  it  unwise  to  attempt  any 
very  complicated  choral  music  or  delicate  effects 
of  vocal  writing ;  this  cause,  added  to  the 
indifference  of  the  musical  amateurs  in  London 
to  new  choral  works,  is  responsible  for  the  lac  k 
of  interest  which  is  sometimes  complained  of 
in  the  Society's  repertory.    But,  although  the 
institution  has  relied  for  its  chief  successes 
upon  the  hackneyed  oratorios,  the  list  of  its 
achievements  is  a  long  and  honourable  one. 
Fourteen  performances  took  place,  in  the  earlier 
years,  of  Bach's  St.  Matthew  Passion  ;  three  have 
been  given  of  Beethoven's  Choral  Symphony, 
while  his  Mass  in  D  has  been  attempted. 
Gounod's  '  Redemption 1  was  for  many  years  a 
regular  attraction,  and  other  choral  works  of 
the   composer's  were  frequently  given.  In 
addition  to  the  more  hackneyed  oratorios  of 
Handel,    'Judas    Maccabaeus,'    ■  Belshazzar,' 
'Theodora,'  'Samson,'  Mephtha,'  «  L'  Allegro,' 
and  '  Alexander's  Feast '  have  been  performed  ; 
and  certain  notable  foreign  compositions  have 
been  introduced  to  England  by  the  Society,  such 
as  Verdi's  famous  'Requiem,' Wagner's  'Parsifal' 
(in  concert  form),  and  Benoit's  '  Lucifer. '  The 
English  works  given  by  the  Society  have  been, 
for  the  most  part,  rej>etition8  of  oratorios,  etc. 
written  for  the  provincial  festivals,  and  therefore 
only  new  as  regards  London.    Parry's '  War  and 
Peace'  (1903),  and  the  third  part  of  Coleridge- 
Taylor's   'Hiawatha,'  completing  the  work, 
were  given  by  the  Society  for  the  first  time, 
as  well  as  Bridge's  'Flag  of  England'  (1897) 
and  *  Ballad  of  the  Clampherdown '  (1 899).  m. 

ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  MUSIC.  For  in- 
formation as  to  the  commencement  of  this 
institution  see  National  Training  School, 
vol.  iii.  p.  354.  The  new  institution  was 
founded  by  the  Prince  of  Wales  at  a  meeting 
held  at  St.  James's  Palace,  Feb.  28,  1882,  and 
was  opened  by  H.R.H.  on  May  7  of  the  follow- 
ing year.  Negotiations  took  place  with  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Music  with  the  object  of 
a  union  with  the  two  bodies  ;  but  these  un- 
fortunately came  to  nothing.  Like  its  pre- 
decessor, the  College  rests  on  the  basis  of 
endowed  scholarships  lasting  not  less  than 
three  years  ;  but  the  funds  for  these  are  in 
this  ca.se  provided  by  the  interest  of  money 
subscril>ed  throughout  the  country  and  per- 
manently invested.  The  College  opened  with 
fifty  Scholars  elected  by  competition,  of  whom 
fiftecu  received  maintenance  in  addition,  and 
forty-two  paying  students.  It  was  incorporated 
by  Royal  Charter  on  May  23,  1883,  and  is 
governed  by  a  Council,  presided  over  by  the 
Prince  of  Wales  (the  present  King),  and  divided 
into  a  Finance  Committee,  and  an  Executive 
Committee.  The  staff  was  as  follows : — Director, 
Sir  George  Grove,  D.C.L  ;  Principal  Teachers, 


forming  the  board  of  Professors,  J.  F.  Bridge, 
Mus.D.  ;  H.  C.  Deacon;  Henry  Holmes ;  Mme. 
Lind-Goldschmidt ;  Walter  Parratt ;  C.  Hubert 
EL  Parry, Mus.D. ;  Ernst  Pauer;  C.  V.  Stanford, 
Mus.D.  ;  Franklin  Taylor  ;  A.  Visetti.  Other 
principal  teachers  were  Mme.  A.  Goddard  ;  John 

F.  Barnctt  ;  G.  C.  Martin,  Mus.D.;  R.  Gom- 
pertz;  C.  H.  Howell  ;  F.  E.  Gladstone,  Mus.D.; 
j.  Higgs,  Mus.B.  ;  G.  Garcia,  etc.  Registrar, 

G.  Watson,  jun.  At  the  dissolution  of  the 
Sacred  Harmonic  Society  (1882)  the  valuable 
library  was  acquired  for  the  College  through 
the  exertions  of  Sir  P.  CunliH'e  Owen,  and  the 
library  of  the  Concerts  of  Antient  Music  was 
given  by  Queen  Victoria.  In  1 887  the  Alexandra 
House  was  ojiened,  containing  a  beautiful  concert 
hall,  where  the  students'  concerts  were  regularly 
held,  as  well  as  accommodation  for  100  ladies, 
some  of  whom  are  pupils  of  the  College. 

When  the  accommodation  in  the  old  building 
was  found  insufficient  for  the  needs  of  the 
College,  a  new  site  was  granted  in  Prince  Consort 
Road,  and  the  first  stone  of  tho  new  building 
was  laid  on  July  8,  1890.  The  structure,  erected 
by  the  generosity  of  tho  late  Mr.  Samson  Fox, 
M.I.C.E.,  was  formally  opened  on  May  2,  1894, 
and  the  fine  concert-room  connected  with  it  was 
opened  on  June  13,  1901.  In  1894,  on  the 
resignation  of  Sir  George  Grove,  Sir  Hubert 
Parry  was  appointed  director  of  the  institu- 
tion, and  has  filled  the  post  with  great  dis- 
tinction till  the  present  time.  The  Council 
consists  (1907)  of  the  following:— H.R.H.  The 
Prince  of  Wales,  H.R.H.  Prince  Christian,  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  Marquis  of 
Northampton,  the  Earls  of  Cawdor,  Pembroke, 
Plymouth,  Shaftesbury  ;  Lords  Revelstoke, 
Althorp,  Farquhar,  The  Lord  Mayor  ;  Messrs. 
C.  B.  Stuart  Wortley,  Herbert  J.  Gladstone, 

G.  W.  S]»cncer  Lvttelton,  RoWt  H.  Lyttelton, 
Robert  T.  O'Neill,  Sir  J.  Whittaker  Ellis,  Sir 
Edward  W.  Hamilton  ;  Messrs.  Lionel  Benson, 
Jacques  Blumenthal,  Eaton  Faning,  A.  W.  Fox, 
Rev.  Canon  F.  A.  J.  Hervey  ;  Messrs.  William 

H.  Leslie,  Alfred  H.  Littleton,  C.  Harford  Lloyd, 
R.  F.  M'Ewen,  George  A  Macmillan,  Charles 
Morley,  Howard  Morley,  S.  Ernest  Palmer, 
Edward  H.  Pember ;  and  J.  W.  Sidebotham,  Esq. 

The  Board  of  Professors  includes  the  following 
names :  for  singing,  Messrs.  Randeggcr  and 
Visetti ;  piano,  Mr.  Franklin  Taylor  ;  organ, 
Sir  Walter  Parratt ;  violin,  Senor  Arbos  and 
Mr.  Rivarde ;  comjxjsition,  Sir  C.  V.  Stanford  ; 
harmony,  etc.,  Sir  J.  F.  Bridge.  A  large 
number  of  professors  in  addition  to  these  are 
on  the  staff.  At  the  present  time,  the  number 
of  scholars  is  67,  and  of  paying  students  352. 

In  1889  the  College  of  Music  and  the  Royal 
Academy  joined  in  forming  the  '  Associated 
Board,'  intended  to  bring  the  local  examinations 
of  the  two  schools  into  line  with  each  other. 
Both  institutions  have  benefited  by  the  new 
undertaking,  and  the  standard  of  musical  cduca- 
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tion  in  all  parts  of  the  Empire  has  been  im- 
portantly raised.  In  1 894  Sir  George  Donaldson 
presented  a  large  collection  of  musical  instru- 
ments. (See  vol.  iii.  p.  337.)  The  'Patron's 
Fund'  was  instituted  in  1903  by  Mr.  S.  Ernest 
Palmer,  who  handed  to  the  College  sums  amount- 
ing in  all  to  £27,000  for  the  encouragement  of 
composition  by  the  younger  British  musicians, 
etc.  M. 

ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  ORGANISTS.  See 
Organists,  Royal  College  of,  vol.  iii.  p.  564. 

ROYAL  IRISH  ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC, 
THE,  founded  in  1848,  was  re -organised  in 
1856,  the  necessary  funds  being  obtained  by 
private  subscription,  and  by  the  proceeds  of 
operatic  performances  given  by  amateur  musi- 
cians resident  in  the  country.  It  was  not 
until  1870  that  the  English  Government,  of 
which  Mr.  Gladstone  was  then  head,  voted  it 
an  annual  grant  of  £150,  subsequently  increased 
to  £300,  on  condition  that  £100  should  be 
contributed  annually  by  private  subscribers. 
The  title  1  Royal 1  was  granted  in  1872. 

Various  capital  sums  have  been  acquired  by 
the  Academy  at  different  times,  chiefly  through 
the  agency  of  Sir  Francis  Brady,  Bart.,  whoso 
efforts  on  behalf  of  the  Academy  cannot  be  for- 
gotten. These  are:  The  Bcgley  Fund,  £125, 
the  Albert  Fund,  £940,  the  Vandeleur  Bequest, 
£4000,  and  the  Coulson  Bequest,  £13,000. 
The  last  named  was  left  by  Miss  Elizabeth 
Coulson  in  1883,  to  found  a  School  in  which 
'  the  children  of  respectable  Irish  parents '  could 
be  taught  instrumental  music.  The  money  was 
hauded  over  to  the  Academy  for  administration 
in  1887  by  the  Commissioners  of  Charitable 
Donations  and  Bequests,  the  Academy  having 
been  first  reconstituted  and  incorporated  under 
the  Educational  Endowments  (Ireland)  Act  of 
1885. 

The  Government  of  the  Academy  consists  at 
present  of :  a  Patron,  His  Majesty  the  King ; 
a  vice-patron,  H.RH.  the  Duke  of  Conuaught ; 
a  President,  tho  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  ; 
nine  vice-presidents  ;  a  Board  of  twenty-four 
Governors,  of  whom  twelve  are  nominated  by 
subscribers,  eight  by  the  Municipal  Corporation, 
three  by  the  Coulson  Endowment  trustees,  and 
one  by  the  Board  of  Studies,  which  consists  of 
the  Professors.  There  is  no  Director,  orders 
being  carried  out  by  a  Secretary  under  direction 
of  the  Board  of  Governors. 

From  small  beginnings  the  Academy  has 
come  to  hold  a  very  important  position  in  the 
musical  life  of  tho  country.  While  almost 
every  resident  musician  of  distinction  has  been 
among  its  professors — among  others  Sir  Robert 
Stewart,  Mr.  Joseph  Robinson,  Mrs.  Fanny 
Robinson,  Mr.  R.  M.  Levey,  Hcrr  Eisner,— it 
has  also  been  tho  means  of  bringing  to  Ireland 
many  foreign  artists  of  talent  who  have  spent 
their  lives  in  the  country  and  rendered  incal- 
culable service  in  its  musical  development 


Notable  among  these  must  be  mentioned  the 
late  Herr  Bast  the  violoncellist,  and  also  Signor 
Michele  Esposito,  who  has  created  in  Dublin  a 
line  school  of  pianoforte  playing,  and  founded 
an  Orchestral  Society  of  which  he  is  at  present 
conductor.  The  teaching  staff  of  the  Academy 
in  1906  numbered  forty -one,  and  the  students 
almost  500. 

After  1856,  the  premises  of  the  Acadomy  were 
the  upper  portion  of  a  house  No.  18  St.  Stephen's 
Green,  the  classes  having  previously  been  held 
in  the  rooms  of  the  Anticnt  Concert  Society. 
In  1871  the  Council  purchased  the  present 
building,  No.  36  Westlaud  Row,  which  was  the 
town  residence  of  Sir  FitzGerald  Aylmer,  a 
fine  old  house,  but  now  quite  inadequate  to 
tho  needs  of  the  Academy.  e.  o.  b. 

ROYAL  SOCIETY  OF  MUSICIANS  OF 
GREAT  BRITAIN,  THE,  was  founded  by  the 
excrtionsof  Festing  the  violinist,  and  Wiedeman  n 
the  flautist,  who  were  struck  by  the  appearance 
of  two  little  boys  driving  milch  asses,  who  proved 
to  be  orphans  of  a  deceased  oboe-player  named 
Kytch.  [See  Festing,  vol.  ii.  p.  27.]  They 
immediately  raised  subscriptions  to  relieve  the 
family,  and  feeling  that  some  permanent 
establishment  was  required  to  meet  similar  cases, 
induced  the  most  eminent  music-professors  of 
the  day  to  associate  themselves  together  as  a 
Society  for  that  purpose.  This  excellent  work 
was  formally  accomplished  on  April  19,  1738, 
and  amongst  its  first  members  were  Handel, 
Boyce,  Arne,  Christopher  Smith,  Carey,  Cooke, 
Edward  Purcell,  Lcveridge,  Greene,  Reading, 
Hayes,  Pepusch,  and  Travers.  In  1739  tho 
members  of  the  Society  executed  a  'deed  of 
trust,'  which  was  duly  enrolled  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery  ;  the  signatures  of  the  members,  226 
in  number,  include  the  most  eminent  professors 
of  music  of  the  time.  The  deed  recites  the  rules 
and  regulations  for  membership  and  for  the 
distribution  of  the  funds,  and  provides  for 
regular  monthly  meetings  at  the  sign  of  Saint 
Martin,  in  St.  Martin's  Lane.  Handel  took  an 
especial  and  active  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the 
Society,  composing  concertos  and  giving  concerts 
for  the  benefit  of  its  funds,  and  at  his  death 
bequeathing  to  it  a  legacy  of  £1000.  The 
Handel  Commemoration  held  in  Westminster 
Abbey  in  1784  brought  a  further  addition  of 
£6000.  In  1789  George  III.  granted  the 
Society  a  charter,  by  virtue  of  which  its  manage- 
ment is  vested  in  the  hands  of  the  '  Governors ' 
and  'Court  of  Assistants.'  In  1804  the  funds 
of  the  Society  not  being  in  a  flourishing  con- 
dition, the  king  gave  a  donation  of  500  guineas. 
Considerable  sums  have  been  given  or  bequeathed 
to  the  Society  by  members  of  the  music  pro- 
fession, esj>ecially  Signora  Storace  £1000,  Cros- 
dill  £1000,  Begrez  £1000,  Schulz  £1000  ;  the 
latest  amount  of  1000  guineas  being  that  of 
Mr.  Thomas  Molineux  (Feb.  10,  1881),  for 
many  years  an   eminent  performer  on  the 
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bassoon  and  double-bass  at  Manchester,  who 
died  in  1891. 

The  Society  pays  away  annually  to  relieve 
distress  over  £3000,  which  amount  is  provided 
by  donations  from  the  public,  subscriptions  and 
donations  of  members  of  the  Society,  and  interest 
(about  £2500  per  annum)  on  the  Society's  funded 
property. 

Members  of  the  Society  must  be  professional 
musicians,  and  are  of  both  sexes.  The  Royal 
Society  of  Female  Musicians  was  established  in 
1839  by  several  ladies  of  distinction  in  the 
musical  profession,  amongst  others  Mrs.  Ander- 
son, Miss  Birch,  Miss  Dolby,  and  Miss  Mounsey 
(Mrs.  Bartholomew),  in  consequence  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Musicians  having  made  no 
provision  in  their  laws  for  the  admission  of 
female  members.  Practically  it  soon  became 
evident  that  the  co-existence  of  two  separate 
societies  with  the  same  aim  was  resulting  in 
considerable  loss  of  sympathy  and  support ;  and 
that  one  expenditure  would  suffice  for  the 
management  of  both  institutions,  if  they  could 
be  amalgamated.  With  the  consent  of  the 
trustees  and  members  this  happy  union  was 
etTected  in  1866,  and  the  two  societies  have  now 
become  one. 

There  is,  says  Dr.  Burney,  'no  lucrative 
employment  belonging  to  this  Society,  except- 
ing small  salaries  to  the  secretary  and  collector, 
so  that  the  whole  produce  of  benefits  and  sub- 
scriptions is  nett,  and  clear  of  all  deductions 
or  drawbacks.'  The  large  staff  of  physicians, 
surgeons,  counsel,  solicitors,  give  their  gratui- 
tous services  to  the  Society.  The  preseutsecretary 
is  Mr.  Charles  Lucas,  and  the  honorary  treasurer 
Dr.  W.  H.  Cummings.  The  Society's  rooms  are 
at  No.  12  Lisle  Street,  Leicester  Square,  and 
contain  some  interesting  memorials  of  music, 
as  well  us  a  collection  of  portraits,  including 
Haudel,  by  Hudson  ;  Haydn ;  Corelli,  by 
Howard  ;  Geminiani,  by  Hudson  ;  Purcell,  by 
Clostennan  ;  C.  E.  Horn,  by  Pocock  ;  John 
Parry,  the  elder ;  Sir  W.  Parsons  ;  J.  Sinclair, 
by  Harlowe  ;  Gaetano  Crivelli,  by  Partridge  ; 
Domenico  Francesco  Maria  Crivelli ;  J.  S.  Bach, 
by  Clark  of  Eton  ;  Beethoven,  with  autograph 
presenting  it  to  C.  Neate  ;  W.  Dance  by  his 
brother  ;  and  a  life-size  painting  of  George  III. 
by  Gainsl>orough.  w.  H.  c. 

ROZE,  Marie  Hippolyte,  rUt  Poksis,  born 
March  2,  1846,  at  Paris  ;  received  instruction 
in  singing  from  Mocker  at  the  Conservatoire, 
and  in  1865  gained  first  prizes  in  singing  and 
comic  opera.  She  made  her  d^but  August  16 
of  that  year  at  the  Opera-Comique  as  Marie, 
in  Herold's  opera  of  that  name,  and  at  once 
concluded  an  engagement  for  the  next  three 
years  there.  She  created  the  part  of  Djclma 
in  1  Le  Premier  jour  de  Bonheur '  of  Auber,  at 
his  request,  on  Feb.  15,  1868.  After  further 
instruction  from  Wartel  she  appeared  at  the 
Opera  as  Marguerite  in  *  Faust'  (Jan.  2,  1870), 


returned  to  the  Opera-Comique  to  create 
the  part  of  Jeanne  in  Flotow's  'L'Ombre,' 
July  7,  1870.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  she 
left  the  opera  for  the  army,  and  served  with 
-seal  in  the  ambulance.  After  the  war  she 
sang  for  a  season  at  Brussels  and  elsewhere,  and 
on  April  30,  1872,  first  appeared  in  England  at 
the  Italian  Opera,  Drury  Lane,  as  Marguerite, 
and  as  Marcelline  in  4  Lea  Deux  Jouraees,'  on 
its  production  (for  one  night  only),  June  20, 
1872.  The  ensuing  seasons,  until  1881  (except 
1878  and  1880)  she  sang  at  that  theatre  or 
at  Her  Majesty's,  becoming  a  great  favourite, 
both  on  account  of  her  charm  of  person  and 
manner,  and  by  her  readiness  to  undertake  any 
part,  from  the  small  one  of  Berengaria  in 
Balfe's  'Talismano'  (Drury  Lane,  June  11, 
1874),  to  Donna  Anna,  Ortrud,  Aida,  etc 
She  also  appeared  in  the  provinces,  singing 
both  in  Italian  and  English  in  opera  or  the 
concert-room.  In  1874  she  married  an  American 
bass  singer,  Julius  Edson  Perkins,  who  died  in 
the  following  year  at  Manchester.  She  after- 
wards married  Mr.  Henry  Mapleaon.  In  the 
winter  of  1877  she  made  a  highly  successful 
visit  to  America,  returning  in  1879  to  Her 
Majesty's  Theatre,  where  her  parts  included 
Donna  Anna,  Donna  Elvira,  Pamina,  Susanna, 
Alice,  Leonora(Verdi),  Agatha,  Mignon,  Carmen. 
Aida,  Ortrud,  etc.  After  singing  at  the 
Birmingham  Festival  of  1882  with  great  success, 
she  joined  the  Carl  Rosa  Company  from  1883 
to  1889 ;  in  that  time  she  added  to  her 
repertory  Fidelio,  and  Elsa,  and  was  the  first 
representative  in  England  of  Manon  Lescaut  in 
Massenet's  opera  of  that  name.  Margaret  and 
Helen  in  Boito's  '  Mefistofele,'  Fadette  in 
Maillart's  4  Dragons  de  Villars,"  Donna  Maria 
in  Marchetti's  '  Ruy  Bias, '  are  among  the  parts 
which  she  has  sung  on  the  first  production  of 
these  works  in  English.  Her  impersonation  of 
Carmen  was  her  greatest  success,  as  it  was  full 
of  delicate  detail,  and  presented  Bizet's  music 
in  an  ideal  way.  Many  Carmens  before  and 
since  have  emphasised  the  wild,  lawless  nature 
of  the  gipsy  more  realistically  than  she  chose 
to  do ;  but  none  have  brought  out  the  in- 
dividuality and  charm  of  the  musical  conception 
so  finely.  She  sang  the  part  first  in  Italian 
in  1879  in  America  and  afterwards  in  London, 
next  in  English  in  1880  at  Boston  (U.S.A.),  in 
1883  at  Manchester,  and  on  April  15,  1884, 
apj>eared  in  it  at  Drury  Lane,  where  it  was  a 
constant  attraction  of  the  Carl  Rosa  season. 
She  sang  it  in  1889  in  Italian  at  Coven t 
Garden.  Scarcely  less  effective  was  her  Manon 
in  Massenet's  opera,  first  sung  by  her  in  English 
at  Liverpool,  Jan.  17,  1885,  and  at  Drury  Lane 
on  May  7.  In  1890  she  settled  in  Paris  as  a 
teacher  of  singing,  reappearing  at  long  intervals 
in  London  and  the  English  provinces  in  con- 
certs. She  made  a  farewell  tour  in  1894  ;  her 
last  appearance  in  London  was  as  late  as  1903, 
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when  she  sang  at  a  concert  given  by  one  of  her 
pupils.  A.  c. 

RUBATO,  lit.  1  robbed  '  or  1  stolen, *  referring 
to  the  values  of  the  notes,  which  arc  diminished 
in  one  place  and  increased  in  another.  The 
word  is  used,  chiefly  in  instrumental  music,  to 
indicate  a  particular  kind  of  licence  allowed  in 
order  to  emphasise  the  expression.  This  con- 
sists of  a  slight  ad  libitum  slackening  or 
quickening  of  the  time  in  any  passage,  in 
accordance  with  the  unchangeable  rule  that 
in  all  such  jwissages  any  bar  in  which  this 
licence  is  taken  must  be  of  exactly  the  same 
length  as  the  other  bars  iu  the  movement,  so 
that  if  the  first  part  of  the  bar  be  played  slowly, 
the  other  part  must  be  taken  quicker  than  the 
ordinary  time  of  the  movement  to  make  up  for 
it ;  and  vice  versa,  if  the  bar  be  hurried  at  the 
beginning,  there  must  be  a  rallentando  at  the 
end.  In  a  general  way  this  most  important 
and  effective  means  of  expression  is  left  entirely 
to  the  discretion  of  the  performer,  who,  it  need 
scarcely  be  said,  should  take  great  care  to  keep 
it  within  due  limits,  or  else  the  wholo  feeling 
of  time  will  be  destroyed,  and  the  emphasis  so 
desirable  in  one  or  two  places  will  fail  of  its 
effect  if  scattered  over  the  whole  composition. 
Sometimes,  however,  it  is  indicated  by  the 
comjwser,  as  iu  the  first  Mazurka  in  Chopin's 
op.  6  (bar  9),  etc.  This  licence  is  allowable  in 
the  works  of  all  the  modern  '  romantic '  masters, 
from  Weber  downwards,  with  the  single  excep- 
tion of  Mendelssohn,  who  had  the  greatest 
dislike  to  any  modification  of  the  time  that  he 
had  not  specially  marked.  In  the  case  of  the 
older  masters,  it  is  entirely  and  unconditionally 
inadmissible,  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
it  should  be  introduced  in  Beethoven,  although 
many  great  interpreters  of  his  music  do  not 
hesitate  to  use  it.    [See  Tempo.]  m. 

RUBINELLI,  Giovanni  Battista,  cele- 
brated singer,  born  at  Brescia  in  1753,  made 
his  first  appearance  on  the  stage  at  the  age  of 
eighteen,  at  Stuttgart,  in  Sacchini's  'Calliroe.' 
For  some  years  he  was  attached  to  the  Duke  of 
Wiirtemberg's  chapel,  but  in  1774  he  sang  at 
Modena  in  Paisiello's  *  Alessandro  nelle  Indie  ' 
and  Anfossi's  4  Demofoonte.'  His  success  was 
very  great  ;  and  during  the  next  few  years  he 
performed  at  all  the  princij»l  theatres  in  Italy, 
In  1786  he  came  to  London,  after  a  journey  from 
Rome  by  no  means  propitious.  The  weather 
was  unusually  severe,  and,  in  going  through 
France,  his  travelling  chaise  was  overturned 
at  Macon  ;  besides  winch,  when  approaching 
Dover,  the  boat  that  landed  him  was  upset,  and 
the  unlucky  singer  remained  for  a  time  up  to  his 
chin  in  the  water.  In  spite  of  these  jwrils  he 
made  a  successful  d^but  in  a  pasticcio  called 
'Virginia,'  his  own  part  in  which  was  chiefly 
composed  by  Tarchi.  He  next  sang  with  Mara, 
in  '  Armida,'  and  in  Handel's  '  Giotto  Cesare,' 
revived  for  him,  with  several  interpolations  from 


Handel's  other  works.  These  are  said  to  have 
been  most  admirably  sung  by  Rubinelli. 

After  his  season  in  London  he  returned  to 
Italy,  where  he  had  enormous  success  at 
Vicenza  and  Verona,  in  1791  and  1792,  in 
'  La  Morte  di  Cleopatra'  of  Nasolini,  and 
'Agesilao*  of  Andreozzi.  In  1800  he  left  the 
stage,  and  settled  at  Brescia,  where  he  died  in 
1829.  F.  A.M. 

RUBINI,  Giovanni  Battista,  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  tenor  singers,  was  born  at 
Romano,  near  Bergamo,  on  April  7,  1795. 
The  son  of  a  professor  of  music,  he  learned  the 
rudiments  of  his  art  from  his  father,  and  at 
eight  years  old  could  sing  in  church  choirs  and 
play  the  violin  in  an  orchestra.  He  was  then 
placed  as  a  pupil  with  one  Don  Santo,  a  priest, 
organist  at  Adro,  who,  however,  soon  sent  him 
home  again,  saying  that  he  had  no  talent  for 
singing.  In  spite  of  this,  the  father  persisted 
in  teaching  his  unpromising  son,  and  allowed 
him,  at  the  age  of  twelve,  to  apjxjar  in  public 
at  the  Romano  theatre  in  a  woman's  part. 
The  boy  was  next  engaged  at  Bergamo  as 
chorus-singer,  and  to  play  violin  solos  in  the 
entr'actes.  It  happened  while  he  was  here 
that  in  a  new  drama  that  was  brought  out,  an 
air  by  Lamberti,  of  considerable  difficulty,  had 
to  be  introduced,  for  which  it  waB  not  easy  to 
find  a  singer.  The  song  was  finally  entrusted 
to  young  Rubini,  who  acquitted  himself  with 
much  applause,  and  was  rewarded  by  the 
manager  with  a  present  of  five  francs.  His 
elation  at  the  time  must  have  been  sadly  damped 
just  afterwards  by  the  refusal  of  a  Milan 
manager  to  engage  him  as  chorus-singer,  because 
of  his  insufficient  voice. 

After  belonging  for  a  time  to  a  strolling  com- 
pany, and  making  an  unsuccessful  attempt  at 
a  concert  tour  with  a  violinist  called  Madi,  he 
got  a  small  engagement  at  Pavia,  then  another 
at  Brescia  for  the  Carnival  ;  he  next  appeared 
at  the  San  Moise  theatre  at  Venice,  and  lastly 
at  Naples,  where  the  director,  Bar baj a  (according 
to  Escudier),  engaged  him  to  sing  with  Pelle- 
grini and  Nozzari,  in  two  operas  written  for 
him  by  Fioravanti.  (The  name  of  one  of  these 
operas  1  Adelson  e  Salvina,'  is  identical  with 
thut  of  an  early  work  of  Bellini's,  produced 
about  this  time.)  With  the  public  Rubini  was 
successful,  but  so  little  does  Barbaja  appear  to 
have  foreseen  his  future  greatness  that  he  wished 
to  part  with  him  at  the  end  of  the  first  year's 
engagement,  and  only  consented  to  retain  his 
services  at  a  reduced  salary.  Rubini  preferred 
making  some  sacrifice  to  leaving  Naples,  where 
he  was  taking  lessons  of  Nozzari,  and  he  acceded 
to  Barbaja'B  conditions,  which  very  soon,  how- 
ever, had  to  be  rescinded,  owing  to  Rubini's 
brilliant  successes  at  Rome  (in  1  La  Gazza 
ladra ')  and  at  Palermo.  Some  time  in  1819 
he  married  Mile.  Chomel,  known  at  Naples 
as  La  Co  nielli,  a  singer  of  some  contemporary 
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celebrity,  a  Frenchwoman  by  birth,  and  pupil 
of  the  Paris  Conservatoire. 

His  first  appearance  at  Paris  was  on  Oct.  6, 
1825,  in  the  '  Cenerentola,'  and  was  followed 
by  others  in  4  Otello  '  and  '  La  Donna  del  Lago.' 
He  was  hailed  unanimously  as  '  King  of  Tenors,' 
and  began  here  the  series  of  triumphs  which 
lasted  as  long  as  his  stage  career.  He  was  still 
bound  by  his  engagement  with  Barbaja,  who 
by  this  time  had  become  aware  of  his  worth, 
and  only  yielded  him  for  six  months  to  the 
Theatre  Italieu,  claiming  him  back  at  the  end 
of  that  time  to  sing  at  Naples,  then  at  Milan, 
and  at  Vienna. 

Up  to  this  time  his  laurels  had  been  won  in 
Rossini's  music,  on  which  his  style  was  first 
formed,  and  it  was  not  till  now  that  he  found 
his  real  element,  the  vehicle  most  congenial  to 
his  special  individuality,  and  thanks  to  which 
he  was  to   reach   the  summit  of  his  fame. 
Rubini  was  the  foundation  and  raison  ditre  of 
the  whole  phase  of  Italian  opera  that  succeeded 
the  Rossi  niau  period.    He  and  Bellini  were 
said  to  have  been  born  for  one  another,  and  in 
all  probability  Rubini  was  not  more  captivated 
by  the  tender,  pathetic  strains  of  Rellini,  than 
the  sensitive  Bellini  was  influenced  by  Rubiui's 
wonderful  powers  of  expression.    Such  a  singer 
is  au  actual  source  of  inspiration  to  a  composer, 
who  hears  his  own  ideas  not  only  realised,  but, 
it  may  be,  glorified.    During  the  whole  com- 
position  of  « II  Pirata,'  Rubini  stayed  with 
Bellini,  singing  each  song  as  it  was  finished. 
To  this  fortunate  comjwn  ion  ship  it  canuot  be 
doubted  that  we  owe  '  La  Sonnambula '  and 
'I  Puritani.'    Donizetti,  again,  achieved  no 
great  success  until  the  production  of  '  Anna 
Bolena,'  his  thirty -second  opera,  in  which  the 
tenor  part  was  written  expressly  for  Rubini, 
who  achieved  in  it  some  of  his  greatest  triumphs. 
It  was  followed  by  *  Lucia,'  '  Lucrezia,'  1  Marino 
Faliero,'  and  others,  in  which  a  like  inspiration 
was  followed  by  the  same  result. 

Rubini  first  came  to  England  in  1831,  when 
freed  from  his  engagement  with  Barbaja,  and 
from  that  time  till  1843  he  divided  each  year 
between  Paris  and  this  country,  singing  much 
at  concerts  and  provincial  festivals,  as  well  as 
at  the  Opera,  and  creating  a  furore  wherever 
he  went. 

His  voice  extended  from  E  of  the  bass  clef 
to  B  of  the  treble,  in  chest  notes,  besides  com- 
manding a  falsetto  register  as  far  as  F  or  even 
G  above  that.  A  master  of  every  kind  of  florid 
execution,  and  delighting  at  times  in  its  display, 
no  one  seems  ever  to  have  equalled  him  when 
he  turned  these  powers  into  the  channel  of 
emotional  vocal  expression,  nor  to  have  produced 
so  magical  an  effect  by  the  singing  of  a  simple, 
pathetic  melody,  without  ornament  of  any  kind. 
He  indulged  too  much  in  the  use  of  head -voice, 
but 1  so  perfect  is  his  art,'  says  Escudier,  writing 
at  the  time,  'that  the  transition  from  one 
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I  register  to  the  other  is  imperceptible  to  the 
hearer.  .  .  .  Gifted  with  immense  lungs,  he 
can  so  control  his  breath  as  never  to  expend 
more  of  it  than  is  absolutely  necessary  for  pro- 
ducing the  exact  degree  of  sound  he  wishes. 
Ho  adroitly  does  he  conceal  the  artifice  of  re- 
spiration that  it  is  impossible  to  discover  ichen 
his  breath  renews  itself,  inspiration  and  expira- 
tion being  apparently  simultaneous,  as  if  one 
were  to  fill  a  cup  with  one  hand  while  emptying 
it  with  the  other.  In  this  manner  he  can 
deliver  the  longest  and  most  drawn-out  phrases 
without  any  solution  of  continuity.'  His  stage 
appearance  was  not  imposing,  for  his  figure  was 
short  and  awkward,  his  features  plain  and 
marked  with  small -pox.  He  was  no  actor,  and 
seems  rarely  to  have  even  tried  to  act.  His 
declamation  of  recitative  left  something  to  be 
desired.  '  In  concerted  pieces  he  does  not  give 
himself  the  trouble  of  singing  at  all,  and  if  he 
goes  as  far  as  to  open  his  mouth,  it  is  only  to 
preserve  the  most  absolute  silence '  (Escudier). 
'  He  would  walk  through  a  good  third  of  an 
opera  languidly,  giving  the  notes  correctly  and 
little  more, — in  a  duet  blending  his  voice 
intimately  with  that  of  his  partner  (in  this  he 
was  unsurpassed)  ;  but  wheu  his  own  moment 
arrived  there  wasno  longer  coldness  or  hesitation, 
but  a  passion,  a  fervour,  a  putting  forth  to  the 
utmost  of  every  resource  of  consummate  vocal 
art  and  emotion,  which  converted  the  most 
incredulous,  and  satisfied  those  till  then  inclined 
to  treat  him  as  one  whose  reputation  had  been 
overrated '  (Chorley).  Some  of  his  greatest 
effects  were  produced  by  an  excessive  use  of 
strong  contrasts  between  piano  and  forte,  1  which 
in  the  last  years  of  his  reign  degenerated  into 
the  alternation  of  a  scarcely-audible  whisper 
and  a  shout.'  He  was  the  earliest  to  use  that 
thrill  of  the  voice  known  as  the  vibrato  (with 
the  subsequent  abuse  of  which  we  are  all  of  us 
too  familiar),  at  first  as  a  means  of  emotional 
effect,  afterwards  to  conceal  the  deterioration 
of  the  organ.  To  him,  too,  was  originally  due 
that  species  of  musical  sob  produced  by  the 
rejtercussion  of  a  prolonged  note  before  the  final 
cadence,  which,  electrifying  at  first  as  a  new 
efTect,  has  become  one  of  the  commonest  of  vocal 
vulgarisms.  But  such  was  his  perfection  of 
finish,  such  the  beauty  of  his  expression,  such 
his  thorough  identification  of  himself,  not  with 
his  dramatic  impersonations  but  with  his  songs, 
that  his  hold  on  the  public  remained  unweakened 
to  the  last,  even  when  his  voice  was  a  wreck 
and  his  peculiarities  had  become  mannerisms. 
He  has  had  numberless  imitators,  but  no  rival 
in  the  art  of  gathering  up  and  expressing  in 
one  song  the  varied  emotions  of  a  whole  opera, 
and  to  this  may  be  due  the  fact  that  he  was  as 
much  worshipped  and  as  affectionately  remem- 
bered by  numbers  who  never  set  foot  in  a 
theatre,  as  by  the  most  constant  of  opera-goers. 
In  1843  he  started  with  Liszt  on  a  tour 
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through  Holland  and  Germany,  but  the  two 
separated  at  Berlin,  and  Rubini  went  on  alone 
to  St.  Petersburg,  where  he  created  an  enthusi- 
asm verging  on  frenzy.  By  his  first  concert 
alone  he  realised  54,000  francs.  The  Emperor 
Nicholas  made  him  4  Director  of  Singing '  in 
the  Russian  dominions,  and  a  colonel  into  the 
bargain. 

In  the  summer  of  this  year  Rubini  went  to 
Italy,  giving  some  representations  at  Vienna 
by  the  way.  He  returned  to  Russia  in  the 
winter  of  1844,  but  finding  his  voice  perman- 
ently affected  by  the  climate  resolved  to  retire 
from  public  life.  Ho  bought  a  property  near 
Romano,  where  he  passed  his  last  years,  and 
died,  on  March  2,  1854,  leaving  behind  him 
one  of  the  largest  fortunes  ever  amassed  on  the 
operatic  stago,  which,  unlike  too  many  of  his 
brother  artists,  he  had  not  squandered.  He 
seems  to  have  been  a  simple,  kindly-uatured 
man,  and  letters  of  his,  still  extant,  show  that 
he  was  ready  and  willing  to  assist  needy  com- 
patriots. F.  A.  M. 

RUBINSTEIN,  Anton  Greco r,  an  eminent 
composer  and  one  of  the  greatest  pianists  the 
world  has  ever  seen,  was  born  Nov.  28,  1830,1 
of  Jewish  parents,  at  Weehwotynetz,  in  Volhynia, 
near  the  Austrian  frontier  of  Russia,  He 
received  his  first  musical  instruction  from  his 
mother,  and  afterwards  from  a  pianoforte-teacher 
in  Moscow  named  Villoing.  So  early  as  1H39 
he  made  his  first  public  appearance  in  Moscow, 
and  in  the  following  year  undertook  a  concert- 
tour  with  his  teacher,  journeying  to  Paris, 
where  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Liszt,  who 
was  then  teaching  in  that  city,  and  under 
whose  advice  he  there  pursued  his  studies.  A 
year  later  he  made  a  more  extended  tour,  goiug 
to  England  (1842),  and  thence  to  Holland, 
Germany,  and  Sweden.  In  1845  he  went  to 
study  composition  with  Professor  Dehn  in  Berlin. 
From  1846  to  1848  he  passed  in  Vienna  and 
Pressburg,  teaching  on  his  own  account.  In  1 848 
he  returned  to  Russia,  where  the  Grand  Duchess 
Helen  nominated  him  Kammervirtuos.  After 
studying  diligently  in  St.  Petersburg  for  eight 
years  he  appeared  as  a  fully-Hedged  artist  with 
piles  of  original  compositions,  first  in  Hamburg 
and  then  all  over  Germany,  where  he  found 
enthusiastic  audiences  and  willing  publishers. 
His  early  operas,  to  Russian  words,  were  per- 
formed as  follows:— '  Dimitri  Donskoi,'  1852  ; 
'  Die  Sibirischen  J.-iger,'  1852  ;  'Toms  der  Narr,' 
1853,  and  4  Hadji-Abrek,'  were  not  performed. 
From  this  time  his  fame  as  a  pianist  and  com- 
poser spread  rapidly  over  Europe  and  America. 
He  again  visited  Kngland  in  1857,  and  made 
his  first  appearance  at  the  Philharmonic  on  May 
18.    In  1858  he  returned  home  again,  gavo 

i  Nov.  SO  U  given  In  tnoat  books  of  refarrnct,  m  the  equivalent 
of  Nov.  18  (OS,).  In  "bW»ufa>bl»ffrs.phT  below  I  he  declare*  Nov. 
16  (O  S)  to  I-  the  aetnal  day.  hut  that  the  18th  bad  been  ao  lonff 
retard**  w  hW  birthday  that  be  had  no  lutcnUon  of  changing  It. 
Nor.  16  i0.8. ;  U  the  equivalent  of  Nor.  K. 


brilliant  concerts  in  St  Petersburg,  Moscow, 
etc.,  and  settled  in  the  former  city.    At  this 
period  he  was  appointed  Imperial  Concert- 
director,  with  a  life -pension.  Thenceforward 
he  worked  in  conjunction  with   hfe  friend 
Carl  Schuberth  for  the  advancement  of  music 
in  Russia,  and  had  the  merit  or  being  the 
founder  of  the  St.  Petersburg  Conservatorium  in 
1862,  remaining  its  Principal  until  1867.  The 
Russian  Musical  Society,  founded  in  1859,  was 
also  his.    On  leaving  Russia  he  made  another 
triumphant  tour  through  the  greater  part  of 
Europe,  which  lasted  till  the  spring  of  1870. 
When  in  his  native  country,  in  1869,  the 
Emperor  decorated  him  with  the  Vladimir 
Order,  which  raised  him  to  noble  rank.  In 
1870  he  rested  awhile,  and  expressed  the 
intention  of  retiring  from  public  life  ;  but  it 
was  not  likely  that  this  desire  could  be  fulfilled. 
He  held  the  Directorship  of  the  Philharmonic 
Concerts  and  Choral  8ociety  in  Vienna  for  the 
next  year  or  two,  and  this  was  followed  by 
fresh  concert  tours.    In  1872-73  he  toured  in 
America.    Every  year  the  same  threat  of  retire- 
ment was  made,  but  the  entreaties  of  the  public, 
and,  probably,  the  desire  of  providing  for  his 
wife  and  family,  brought  the  gifted  genius  before 
us  again  and  again.    He  gave  a  set  of  farewell 
recitals  all  over  Europe  in  1885-87,  and  in  1887- 
1890  he  again  undertook  the  direction  of  the  St 
Petersburg  Conservatorium,  and  from  the  latter 
year  lived  for  a  time  in  Dresden.    In  1889  he 
celebrated  his  artistic  jubilee  and  published  an 
Autobiography.    He  died  at  Peterhof,  Nov.  20, 
1894. 

Rubinstein's  playing  was  not  only  remarkable 
for  the  absolute  perfection  of  technique,  in  which 
he  was  the  only  rival  Liszt  ever  had,  but  there 
was  the  fire  and  soul  which  only  a  true  and 
genial  composer  can  possess.  He  could  play  a 
simple  piece  of  Haydn  or  Mozart  so  as  positively 
to  bring  tears  into  the  eyes  of  his  hearers,  but 
on  the  other  hand,  he  would  sometimes  fall  a 
prey  to  a  strange  excitement  which  caused  him 
to  play  in  the  wildest  fashion.  An  example 
(though  hardly  a  commendable  one)  of  his 
perfect  mastery  over  tone  is  to  be  found  in  his 
performance  of  the  Funeral  March  of  Chopin's 
Sonata  in  B|>  minor.  Regardless  of  the  com- 
poser's intentions,  he  began  it  ppp,  proceeding 
crescendo,  with  perfect  gradation,  up  to  the 
Trio,  after  which  ho  recommenced  /  and  with 
an  equally  long  and  subtle  diminuendo  ends  as 
softly  as  he  began.  As  an  effect — the  idea  of 
a  band  {massing — this  is  stale  and  unworthy  of 
an  artist,  but  as  a  tour  de  force  it  can  only  be 

j  justly  appreciated  by  those  who  have  heard  it 
done  and  then  sought  to  imitate  it. 

The  compositions  of  Rubinstein  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  legitimate  outcome  of  Mendels- 

I  sohn  ;  there  is  a  fine  broad  vein  of  melody 
which  is  supported  by  true  and  natural  har- 
mony, and  a  thorough  technical  skill.  Bat 
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there  is  also  the  fatal  gift  of  fluency,  and  the 
consequent  lack  of  that  self-criticism  and  self- 
restraint  which  alone  make  a  composer  great. 
Rubinstein  has  written  in  every  department  of 
music,  but  as  yet  his  songs  and  chamber-music 
are  all  that  can  be  called  really  popular, 
excepting  always  his  '  Ocean  Symphony,'  which 
is  known  all  over  the  world.1    This  is  un- 
doubtedly one  of  his  very  best  works,  the  ideas 
throughout  being  vivid  and  interesting,  while 
the  workmanship  shows  unusual  care.  From 
the  comjioscr  s  having  added  an  extra  Adagio 
and  Scherzo  after  the  first  api>earance  of  this 
Symphony  we  may  presume  he  had  a  particular 
regard  for  it,  though  to  risk  wearying  an  audience 
by  inordinate  length  is  scarcely  the  way  to 
recommend   a  work   to  their  favour.  The 
'  Dramatic '   Symphony   (op.    95)   has  been 
admired,  while  of  the  other  three  symphonies 
the  first  and  fifth  have  each  only  been  performed 
once  in  England.     His  Pianoforte  Concertos 
are  very  brilliant  and  ofiective,  esftecially  that 
in  G  (op.  45)  ;  they  will  perhaps  in  time  take 
a  permanent  position.     His  Violin  Concerto 
(op.  46)  is  a  very  fine  work,  though  but  little 
known.    The  Persian  Songs  (op.  34)  are  perhaps 
the  most  jiopular  of  his  vocal  works,  but  there 
are  many  very  striking  and  successful  specimens 
among  his  other  songs — 4  Es  blinkt  der  Thau  ' 
and   'Die  "vYaldhcxe'  for  instance— and  the 
duets  are  full  of  beauty  and  passion.  The 
numerous  drawing-room  pieces  which  he  has 
written  for  the  piano  are  far  siijwrior  to  most 
of  their  class,  his  writing  for  the  instrument 
being  invariably  most  brilliant,  as  is  but  natural 
in  so  great  a  pianist.    His  chamber-music  is 
not  much  known  in  England,  and  he  is  apt  to 
give  the  piano  an  undue  prominence  in  it ;  the 
Quintet  in  F  (op.  55)  is  almost  a  Pianoforte 
Concerto  in  disguise.    His  operas  and  oratorios 
have  as  yet  met  with  but  qualified  success, 
seeming  to  lack  dramatic  force.     This  is  in 
some  measure  due  to  his  antagonism  to  the 
theories  and  practice  of  Wagner  and  the  modern 
German  school.    He  had  a  preference  for  sacred 
subjects,  which  are  but  ill  fitted  for  the  stage. 

List  of  dramatic  works  (including  the 
oratorios,  or  sacred  operas,  which  were  all 
intended  for  stage -performance)  : — 

Wraltri  Donskol.   »t  Petrnhnrf.  1882. 

BIMrakl)*  Ochotnlkt*.   St.  Petersburg,  1883.   C  Die  Blhlrischen 

Poma  Duratchok  ('Tom*,  der  Narr'l.    St.  Petersburg.  1853. 
Mnt  ('  Die  Rache'l.    St  Petersburg.  IBM. 
Hadil-Abrek  (apparently  not  performed). 
Die  Kinder  der  IT  .  1 .  T  -  -  fire  acta.    Vienna.  1861. 
Pnainor*  (Lai  U  Rook  hi.  three  acta.    Dresden,  1863 
Der  Thurm  in  Babel  ("The Tower  of  Babel').    KBnigsherg,  1870 
i ace  op.  BOi. 

Der  Damon,  three  acta.    St.  Petersburg.  1878.    Ai  '  II  Demonio,' 

Corent  Oarden.  1SK1. 
Pie  Makkabaer.  three  act*.    Berlin.  1«75. 
D*a  Vertorene  Paradlr*  ! n<l«*eldnrf .  1*75).  A  | 

an«e  had  taken  place  In  18M  ander  Liaxt  I 
Nero,  four  acta.    Haiti  bunr,  1879. 
Kalashnlkor  Moekorskl  K upet .«  i '  Der 

fit  rVtersburv.  1880. 


Bulamlth.    Hamburg,  1883. 

Unter  Raubern.  one  act  (Hamburg.  1883,  played  before  'Bulaiuith '). 
Der  Papagel.  one  act.    Hamburg.  1884. 
M«.s  18»7|.  aeeop.  Hi 

C.orjushka  i '  Die  Kummervolle ').   St  Petersburg,  1889. 
Chri.tu*.    Berlin.  1888.  Bremen.  1886.  on  the  stag*  (ace  op.  117V 

The  complete  list  of  Rubinstein'B  numbered 
works  is  as  follows  : — 


Op. 

1.  a  little  Songs  In  Low 

dialect     Voice  and  PP. 

Bchreiber. 
X.  S    Pantaaiaa    on  Russian 

themes.  PP.  solo.  Bchreiber. 

3.  2  Melodic*  for  PP.  aulo  |F,  B). 

Bchreiber. 

4.  Masourka-Pantalple,  PP.  aulo 
(01.  Schrelber. 

Polonalae.  Cracovletine  and 
PP.ao 


a  T»r*ii  telle.    PP.    aolo  (B). 
Bchrvlher. 

7.  Impromptu -Caprice.  "Horn- 

inage  a  Jenny  Llnd.'  PP. 
aulo  (A  minor).  Bchrrlber. 

8.  6  Bongs    iword*   from  the 

Russian).  Voice  and  PP. 
Benff. 

9.  Octet  In  D  for  PP.  V..  Viola, 

Voello.  Bass.  Fl..  Clar., 
and  Horn.  Petere. 

10.  Ksmennoi -Oatrow.    24  Per- 

traits  for  PF.  Bchott. 

11.  3  Fleet*  for  PF.  and  V. ;  3 

do.  for  PF.  and  Vcello;  S 
do.  for  PF.  and  Viola.  8chu- 
berth. 

12.  1st  BonaU  for  PF.  solo  |E). 


14. 


Op. 

44.  'Soirees  d*  Bt 
for  PF.  sole 
Kahnt. 

4B.  3rd  PF.  Concerto  (0).  B.  B 
•6.  Concerto.  Violin  and  Orch. 
(Gl.  Peters. 

47.  3  String  Quartet*  (No*.  4.  B, 

8.  E  min..  Bp,  D  mln.l. 
B.  A  H. 

48.  12  Two-part  Songs  (from  the 

Russian)  with  PF.  Sei.fr. 

49.  BonaU  for  PF.  and  Viola 

(F  mln.l.    B.  *  H. 
DO.  6  '  Charakter  •  Blldsr."  PF. 

duet  Kahnt 
Bl.  6  Morcraux  for  PF.  Benff. 
82.  3rd  Trio.    PF.  and  Strings 

tWpl  Benff. 

53.  8  Pirlude*  and  Fugue*  In  free 

style.    PP.  solo.  Peters. 

54.  '  Paradise  Lost.'  Sacred  Opera 

after  Milton,  In  3  part*. 

65.  Qui u let  for  PF.  ami 

(Ft.  Bcbnbcrth. 
Mi.  3rd  Symphony  (A). 


87. 
58 


..lie  and  PF.  Scuff. 
Aria.  '  K  dunque 
Bop.  and  Orch. 


16. 


17. 


68. 


fit. 


1  Plrst  performed  In  London  by  M 
1*81  .  wit- 


War  31. 


with  extra  mo 
11.  1879 


Art  Union  lKH»d worth* 
1877. 


13.  l«t  Bonata  for  PF.  and  V.  (O). 
Peters. 

'The  Ball.'  Fantasia  in  10 
Noa.  for  PF.  solo.    B.  B  * 
15.  2  Trio*.    PP..  V..  and  Vcello 
IF.  O  min.).  Hofmelster. 
Impromptu,    Berceuse  and 
Serenade.    PF.  aolo.   Hof-  83. 
mcister. 
3  String  Quartets  (O.  C  min.. 
Fl.    B.  A  H.» 

18.  1st  Monata  for  PF.  and  Vcello 

(Dl.    B.  *  H. 

19.  '2nd  Sonata  for  PF.  and  V. 

(A  min  . i.  hah 
90.  2nd  HtriMta  for  PF.  solo  (C 

mln.l.    B.  ft  H.  87. 
3  Caprice*  for  PF.  solo  iKt, 

D.  It-.    B.  A  H. 
.1  Boienade*  for  PF.  solo  (F, 

a  min..  Et?|.   B.  ft  H. 
fl  Etude*  for  PF.  solo.   Peter*.  Pi.  gel. 

flPrvludesforPP.solo.  Peters.  70.  4th  PF. 
25.  1st  PP.  Concerto  (K  mln.l. 
Peters. 

28.  Romance    and  Impromptu, 
PF.  solo   (F,    A  miner). 
Schrelber. 
27.  9  Bongs  (word*  from  Russian  I. 
Vole*  and  PP.  BchrHher. 
Nocturne  IGN  *nd  Capilce 
(Hi)  for  PF.  sola  Klstner. 
2  Funrral  Marches,   PF.  solo.  73. 
—1.  For antArtbt (F mln.l; 
2.  For  a  Hero  (C  mln.l.  78,  0 

Bailie  , P.  1*1,  4* 
At.pa*s.  ID  min. |  for  PF. 
aolo.  Klstner. 
8  4 -part  Bong*  lor  Male  Voice*. 
Klttner. 

32.  8  Bonga  from  Heine.  Voice 

and  PF.  Klatner. 

33.  6  Bonga.  Voice  and  PF.  Klst- 


21. 
22. 

■ 
24 


3rd  Symp 

berth. 
8  Hong*.  V< 
Poena  ed 
Yerot' 
Bchott. 
String  QuinUt  (F). 
80.  Conceit    Overture  In 

Benff. 
61.  3  Part-songs  for  I 

Bchreiber. 
69.  6  Part-songs  for  Mixed  Voices. 
Bchreiber. 

Die  Ntxe.'  Alto  Bolo.  Fe- 
rns le  Chorus,  and  Ordh. 
Benff. 

64.  5  Fables  by  Kriloff.  Voice 
»nd  l*F.  Scuff. 
1st  Concerto  for  Vcello  »nd 
Orch  (A  mln.l.  Benff. 
86.  Quartet.  PF.  and  String*  (C*. 
Benff. 

6  Two-part  Bonga  with  PF. 
Benff 

'  Faust'    Musical  portrait, 
for  Orch.  Blegel. 
Murcraux  for  PF. 


71. 

72. 


(D  mln.|. 


74. 


28. 
29. 


34.  12  Persian  Bongs,  V.  and  PF. 

Klstner. 

35.  2nd  PF.  Concerto  (Fl.  Bchrel- 

her. 

38.  12  Song*  from  the  Russian. 

Voice  and  PF.  Bchreiber. 

37.  Akrostirhon  (Laura)  for  PF. 

aolo.  Bchreiber. 

38.  Bnlte  (10  No*,)  for  PF.  aolo. 

Bchott 

89.  2nd  flnnata  for  PF.  and  Vcello 
(01.    B.  ft  H. 

40.  l»t  Symphony  for  Orchestra 

(Fl.  Kahnt. 

41.  3rd  Sonota  for  PF.  solo  iF). 

B.  ft  H. 

42.  2nd  Symphony.  '  Ocean '  |C). 

Benff. 

43.  Triiinij.hu I  Overture  for  Or- 

chestra. Bchott. 


.IMorceaux.  PF.  solo. 
6  Pj.nn*  for  a  Low  Vole*  and 

FantaUl*  for  2  Piano*  (Fl. 
Benff. 

Der  Morgen.'  Cantata  for 
Male  Voice*  and  Orch. 
Ifrom  the  Russian >.  Benff. 
Album  de  Peterhof.'  It 
Piece*.  PF.  solo.  Benff. 
Bong,  for  Voice  and  PF. 
Benff. 

Fantalsle  for  PF.  (B  min.). 
Benff. 

12  Bong*  from  the  Russian. 

Voice  and  PF.  Benff. 
•  Ivan  the  Terrible.'  Musical 

portrait  for  Orch.    B.  B 
"The  Tower  of  Babel.'  Bacred 
opera  in  one  act  Benff. 
Chappell. 

81.  6  Etude*  for  PF.  aolo.    B.  B. 

82.  Album   of  Natioual  Dances 

(8i  for  PF.  aolo.    B.  B. 

83.  10  Bongs.     Voice  and  PP. 

B  B. 

84.  Fantasia  for  PF.  and  Orch. 

(CI.  Benff. 

88.  4th  Trio.  PF.  and  Btringi 
(A).  Lewy. 

88.  Boms  nee  and  Caprice  for 
Violin  and  Orch.  Benff. 

87.  'Don  Quixote.'  Musical  por- 
trait. Hnmoreske  lor  Orch 

Benff.  . 
Theme  and  Variations  for 

PF.  solo  iO»-  Benff. 
Sonata   for   PF.   duet  (Dl. 
Benff. 

2  String  Quartet*  (No*.  7.  a 
O  min.,  B  mln.l.  Benff. 


B  B.-Bota*Bock. 


1  R  ft  H.-Breltkopf  ft  Hartel 
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.land  Requiem  far  M te- 
non drum  Goethe'a  'Wll- 
heliu  Metiter')  tor  Solos. 
Chorus,  and  PF.  Benff. 
3  Soenaa  (or  Contralto  and 
Orchestra.  No.  1.  '  II  ecu- 
ba';  No.  X  Hagar  In  the 
deaert.'  Banff. 
B  Books  of  St  l*cellaneoua 
(13)  lor  PP.  aolo. 


91.  9th  PP.  Concerto (Kbt.  Bcnff 

96.  4th  Symphony.  '  Dramatic ' 

(Dm  In).  8enff. 
lai.  2nd  Cuucjrto.    Vcello  and 
Orch.  Sen*. 

97.  BoxUorforSUiiigalDl.SenfT. 
m.  3rd  Sonata.     PP.  and  ¥  (B 

tntn.1.   He  i  iff. 
M  Quintet.  PP.  and  String*  (O 
mm  Senff. 

100.  4th  Sonata  (or  PP.  aolo  (A 

mil.        Sell  It 

101.  12  Hong*.    Voice  and  PP. 

Henff. 

103.  Caprice   Ruaee.     PP.  and 

Orch.  Henff. 
103.  Balcuatumc.  Setofcharao 
UrUtie  piece*  (20)  (or  PP. 
4  hand*.    B  B.  . 

i|  Vartatlona;  Etude, 
aolo.    B.  B. 


Op. 

:oa. 

108. 
107. 


108. 
109. 

110. 

111. 

112. 


11S. 

114. 

115. 
110. 

117. 
118. 


A  aerioa  of  Roaaian 

Voice  and  PF.    it.  B. 
2  String  Quart* ta  (Noa.  9. 

10.  At>.  P  in  in.). 
8th  Symphony  fO  u»tn  In 

memory  of  the  Orand- 

ducheaa  Hclene  Paulowna. 

InC 

8th  Trio  (or  PP.  and  String" 
In  C  minor. 
Soiree*  Musical ce.    9  PP. 
piece*. 

Krotoa,  FantaaU  (or  PF. 
and  Orcheatra. 

8th  Symphony  (A  minor). 

■  Moeea.'  a  Biblical  opera  111 
8  tableaux.  Part  L  con- 
taluln«  four  tableaux  (BU- 
der).  waa  publlahed  by 
Henff,  1888. 

ConcertatOxk  for  PF. 
Orch. 

AkroaUct 

Song*. 


and  Cleopatra.' 
Chriatua.  Biblical  Opera. 
8U  PF.  aolo*. 
Suite  In  I4»  (or  orchestra,  in 

aU 


Without  opua  number*  appeared  the  following  : 
Symphonic  poem.  1  RuaalJ.'   Moacow,  IRSi. 


PanUuta  eroloa  (or  orcheatra. 
Ouverture  eoleuiielle.  (or  orcliaetra,  with  organ  and  chorus 
(poath.).   Three  barcarolle*  i  A  minor.  G.  and  C  minor). 

Pianoforte  pieces :  —  '  Valae  caprice.'  K  flat,  and  '  Ungariache 
rhantaale,' "  Ruaatache  Serenade,' '  Phantaaie.'  3  M  orceaux  caracter- 
iallquea,'  6  prelude*,  cadeusaa  to  Beethoven'*  pianoforte  concert"", 
and  to  Moaart  *  concerto  In  D  minor,  arrangement  of  U»  inarch 
in  Beethoven  a  '  Ruina  of  Athena." 

Rubinstein's  appearance  was  remarkable.  His 
head  waa  of  a  very  Russian  type,  without  beard 
or  moustache,  but  with  a  thick  shock  of  dark- 
brown  hair. 

We  have  said  that  Rubinstein's  first  visit  to 
London  was  in  1842.  He  was  then  only  just 
twelve.  Mendelssohn  and  Thalberg  were  both 
here,  and  the  Philharmonic  was  thus  naturally 
already  occupied.  Mention  of  him  is  to  be 
found  in  Moschelcs's  Diary  for  1842  (Lebm,  ii. 
90),  where  he  is  s{»okcn  of  by  that  genial  master 
as  'a  rival  to  Thalberg  ...  a  Russian  hoy 
whoso  fingers  are  as  light  as  feathers,  and  yet 
as  strong  as  a  man's.'  In  the  Mutual  and 
Dramatic  Review  of  May  28,  1842,  he  is  men- 
tioned. He  did  not  return  to  this  country  till 
1857,  when  he  appeared  at  the  Philharmonic 
on  May  18,  playing  his  own  Concerto  in  0. 
He  came  back  in  the  following  year,  played 
again  at  the  Philharmonic  on  June  7,  and  at 
the  Musical  Union,  May  11.  In  1869  he  came 
a  fourth  time,  and  played  at  the  Musical  Union 
only  (May  18,  June  1).  In  1876  he  made  his 
fifth  visit,  played  at  the  Philharmonic,  May  I, 
and  gave  four  Recitals  in  St.  James's  Hall.  In 
1877  he  again  gave  recitals,  and  conducted  his 
'  Ocean '  Symphony  (six  movements)  at  the 
Crystal  Palace,  April  21  ;  he  conducted  his 
'  Dramatic  '  symphony,  and  played  Beethoven's 
Concerto  in  G,  at  the  Crystal  Palace  on  June  4. 
In  1881  he  gave  another  series  of  Recitals  at 
St.  James's  Hall,  his  opera  'The  Demon'  was 
brought  out  in  Italian  at  Covent  Garden  on 
June  21,  and  his  'Tower  of  Babel,'  with  other 
music,  at  the  Crystal  Palace  on  June  11.  In 
May  and  June  1887,  he  gave  a  final  set  of  seven 
historical  recitals  in  St.  James's  Hall. 


Rubinstein  made  sundry  attempts  as  a  writer 
on  musical  subjects.  The  1  Autobiography 1 
spoken  of  above  appeared  in  German  to  celebrate 
his  artistic  jubilee  in  1889,  and  was  translated 
into  English  by  Aline  Delano  in  IS 90.  (See 
Musical  Times,  1891,  p.  105.)  'Die  Kunst 
und  ihre  Meister*  appeared  in  1892,  as  well  aa 
4  Eriuncrungcn  aus  50  Jahreu. '  (German  transl. 
in  1895.)  A  posthumous  supplement  to  'Die 
Kunst,'  etc.,  called  'Gedankenkorb,'  was  pub- 
lished jwsthumously  in  1897.  Among  various 
biographies  of  Rubinstein  may  be  mentioned 
those  of  W.  Baskin  (1886),  N.  Lissowaki 
(1S89),  A.  MacArthur  (1889),  and  Sandra 
Droucker  (1904). 

Nicholas,  his  younger  brother,  born  at 
Moscow,  June  2,  1835,  was  also  a  fine  pianist 
and  no  mean  composer,  though  overshadowed 
by  the  fame  of  his  great  brother.  He  studied 
under  Kullak  and  Dehn  in  Berlin  during 
1844-46.  In  1859  he  founded  at  Moscow  the 
Russian  Musical  Society,  which  gives  twenty 
concerts  each  year  ;  and  in  1864  the  Conserva- 
torium,  and  was  head  of  both  till  his  death.  In 
1861  he  visited  England,  and  played  twice  at 
the  Musical  Union  (June  4,  18).  In  1878  he 
gave  four  orchestral  concerts  of  Russian  music 
in  the  Trocadero  at  Paris  with  great  success. 
He  died  of  consumption  in  Paris,  Mar.  23, 
1881,  on  his  way  to  Nice  for  his  health,  widely 
and  deeply  lamented.  His  latest  published 
work  is  op.  17 — 'Scene  du  Bal,  Polonaise.' 
His  best-known  pupils  are  Taneiev,  Siloti,  and 
Sauer.  The  Musical  Society  gives  annual 
concerts  in  his  memory,  on  the  anniversaries  of 
his  birth  and  death. 

RUBINSTEIN,  Joseph— no  relation  to  the 
foregoing — was  born  at  Staro  Konstantinov,  in 
Russia,  Feb.  8,  1847,  and  acquired  some  fame  as 
a  pianist  and  composer  of  drawing-room  music 
He  also  obtained  an  unenviable  notoriety 
through  certain  newspajwr  articles  in  the  Bay- 
reuthcr  Blatter  signed  with  hia  name,  and 
attacking  Schumann  and  Brahms  in  a  most 
otfensivo  and  vindictive  manner.  He  made 
some  good  pianoforte  transcriptions  of  the  works 
of  Wagner,  of  whom  he  was  an  ardent  if  not 
very  judicious  propagandist  He  committed 
suicide  at  Lucerne,  Sept  15,  1884.       r.  C, 

RUCKERS,  harpsichord  makers  of  Antwerp, 
who  were  working  as  masters  between  1579  and 
1667  or  later,  the  first  of  whom,  Hans  Ruckers, 
is  always  credit  d  with  great  improvements  in 
keyboard  instruments.  It  is  certain  that  the 
tone  of  the  Ruckers  harpsichords  has  never  been 
surpassed  for  purity  and  beauty  of  tone-colour, 
and  from  this  quality  they  remained  in  use  in 
England,  as  well  as  in  France  and  the  Nether- 
lands, until  harjvsichordsand  spinets  were  super- 
seded, at  the  end  of  the  18th  century,  by  the 
pianoforte.  The  art  of  harpsichord  making,  as 
exemplified  in  London  by  Kirk  man  and  Shudi, 
was  directly  derived  from  Antwerp  and  the 
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Ruckers.  Time  seemed  to  have  no  effect  with 
the  Ruckers  instruments.  They  were  decorated 
with  costly  paintings  in  this  country  and  France, 
when  a  hundred  years  old  and  more.  New  keys 
and  new  jacks  replaced  the  old  ones  ;  so  long  as 
the  sound -board  stood  lasted  the  '  silvery  sweet ' 
tone.  It  has  done  so  in  some  instances  until 
now,  but  modern  conditions  of  life  seem  to  be 
inimical  to  the  old  wood  ;  it  will  be  difficult,  if 
not  impossible,  to  preserve  any  of  these  old  in- 
struments much  longer.  As  a  work  of  piety  we 
have  catalogued  all  that  we  have  seen  or  can 
hear  of,  appending  the  list  to  this  notice. 

In  John  Broadwood's  books,  1772-73,  are 
several  entries  concerning  the  hiring  of  Ruker, 
Rooker,  and  Ronker  harpsichords  to  his  cus- 
tomers ;  to  the  Duchess  of  Richmond,  Lady 
Pembroke,  Lady  Catherine  Murray,  etc.  etc. 
In  1790  Lord  Camden  bought  a  'double  Ruker ' : 
in  1792  Mr.  Williams  bought  another,  the  price 
charged  for  each  being  twenty-five  guineas. 
These  entries  corroborate  the  statement  of  James 
Broadwood  {Some  Notes,  1838,  printed  privately 
1862)  that  many  Ruckers  harpsichords  were 
extant  and  in  excellent  condition  fifty  years 
before  he  wrote.  He  specially  refers  to  one  that 
was  twenty  years  before  in  possession  of  Mr. 
Preston,  the  publisher,  reputed  to  have  been 
Queen  Elizabeth's,  and  sold  when  Nonsuch 
Palace  was  demolished.  To  have  been  hers 
Hans  Ruckers  the  elder  must  be  credited  with 
having  made  it. 

If  the  tone  caused,  as  we  have  said,  the  long 
preservation  of  the  Ruckers  clavecins,  on  the 
other' hand  the  paintings  which  adorned  them 
not  unfrequently  caused  their  destruction.  A 
case  in  point  is  the  instrument  of  the  Parisian 
organist,  Balbastre,  whom  Burney  visited  when 
on  his  famous  tour.  Burney  says  it  was  painted 
inside  and  out  with  as  much  delicacy  as  the 
finest  coach  or  snuff-box  he  had  ever  seen.  In- 
side the  cover  was  the  story  of  Rameau's  '  Castor 
and  Pollux,'  the  composer,  whom  Burney  had 
seen  some  years  before,  being  depicted  crowned 
with  a  wreath.  He  describes  the  tone  as 
delicate  rather  than  powerful  (he  would  be  ac- 
customed in  London  to  the  sonorous  pompous 
Kirkmans,  which  he  so  much  admired),  and  the 
touch,  in  accordance  with  the  French  practice  of 
quilling,  as  very  light.  This  instrument  was 
then  more  thanahundred  years  old,  perhaps  more 
than  a  hundred  and  fifty.  On  the  front  board 
above  the  keys  is  inscribed  a  complete  piece  of 
clavecin  music,  'Pastorale  par  Mr.  Balbastre, 
le  6  Aoust,  1767,'  beginning— 


etc. 


The  stand  for  this  instrument  is  rococo,  and  gilt. 
We  learn  more  of  its  fate  from  Rimbault  (The 
Pianoforte,  1860,  p.  76),  who  tells  us  that  it 
became  the  property  of  Mr.  Coding  of  London, 


who  sacrificed  Ruckers'  work,  to.  display  the 
paintings  by  Boucher  and  Le  Prince  that  had 
adorned  it,  on  a  new  grand  piano  made  for  the 
purpose  by  Zeitter.  This  maker  showed  respect 
for  his  predecessor  by  preserving  the  sound-board, 
which  he  converted  into  a  music-box,  the  inscrip- 
tion 'Joannes  Ruckers  me  fecit  Antverpiae' 
being  transferred  to  the  back.  This  box  ulti- 
mately became  Rimbault's  ;  the  piano  was  sold 
at  Coding's  sale  by  Christie  k  Manson  in  1857. 
In  the  same  house  (Carlton  House  Terrace),  and 
sold  by  auction  at  the  same  time  for  £290,  was  an 
Andries  Ruckers  harpsichord  that  had  also  been 
made  intoa  pianoforte  by  Zeitter.  In  this  instru- 
ment the  original  belly,  dated  1628,  was  pre- 
served. The  sound-hole  contained  the  rose  (No.  6) 
of  this  maker.  The  present  compass  of  the  piano 
is  five  octaves  F — F.  Inside  the  topisa  landscape 
with  figures,  and  outside,  figures  with  musical 
instruments  on  a  gold  ground.  Round  the  case 
on  gold  are  dogs  and  birds,  a  serpent  and  birds, 
etc.  All  this  decoration  is  18th-century  work. 
The  instrument  is  on  a  Louis  Quinze  gilt  stand. 

It  was  this  intimate  combination  of  the  deco- 
rative arts  with  music  that  led  to  the  clavecin 
and  clavichord  makers  of  Antwerp  becoming 
members  of  the  artists'  guild  of  St.  Luke  in 
that  city.  They  were  enrolled  in  the  first 
instance  as  painters  or  sculptors.  We  must, 
however,  go  farther  back  than  Hans  Ruckers 
and  his  sons  to  estimate  truly  their  position 
and  services  as  clavecin  makers.  For  this 
retrospect  the  pamphlet  of  the  Chevalier  Leon 
de  Burbure  —  JiecAerches  sur  les  Faeteurs  de 
Clavecins  et  les  Luthiers  d'sinvers  (Brussels, 
1863),  supplies  valuable  information.  We 
learn  that  at  the  end  of  the  15th  and  beginning 
of  the  16th  centuries,  precisely  as  in  England 
and  Scotland  at  the  same  period,  the  clavichord 
was  in  greater  vogue  than  the  clavecin  ;  possibly 
because  clavecins  were  then  always  long  and 
sometimes  trapeze-shaped.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  names  Clavicordio  in  Spain, 
Clavicordo  in  Italy,  and  Clavicorde  in  France, 
have  been  always  applied  to  the  quilled  instru- 
ments. We  are  not,  therefore,  sure  whether  old 
references  to  the  clavichord  are  to  be  taken  as 
describing  a  plectrum  or  a  tangent  keyboard 
instrument  About  the  year  1500  the  clavecin 
had  been  made  in  the  clavichord  shape  in 
Venice,  and  called  Spinet.  [See  Spinet.]  This 
new  form  must  have  soon  travelled  to  the  Low 
Countries,  and  have  su]>erseded  the  Clavichord 
as  it  did  in  England  and  France  about  the 
same  epoch. 

A  clavecin  maker  named  Josse  Carest  was 
admitted  in  1523  to  the  St.  Luke's  guild  as  a 
sculptor  and  painter  of  clavichords  (literally 
'Joos  Kerrest,  clavecord  maker,  snytenscildert'). 1 
Another  Carest  had  been  accepted  in  1519  as 
an  apprentice  painter  of  clavecins  ('Goosen 

1  Bee  It+Li/firmm  andm  HittnrUrhr  A  PvMfWH  drr  A  nrmr^irb 
Hint  LuratpiWt.  _Bornbopu  en  V*n  Leriua.   9  rola. 
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Kareest,  schilder  en  Klavecirabelmaker,  gheleert 
by  Poetor  Mathys ').  This  is  an  earlier  instance 
of  the  name  Clavecin  than  that  quoted  by  M .  de 
Burbure  as  the  oldest  he  had  found  in  Belgium, 
viz.  a  house  in  the  parish  of  Notre  Dame, 
Antwerp,  which,  in  1532,  bore  the  sign  of  4de 
Clavizimbele.'  No  doubt  at  that  time  both 
clavecins  and  clavichords  wore  in  use  in  Antwerp, 
but  in  a  few  years  we  hear  of  the  latter  no 
more  ;  and  the  clavecin  soon  became  so  im- 
portant that,  in  1557,  Josse  Carest  headed  a 
petition  of  the  clavecin-makers  to  be  admitted 
to  the  privileges  of  the  guild  as  such,  and  not, 
in  a  side  way,  merely  as  painters  and  sculptors 
of  their  instruments.  Their  prayer  was  granted 
and  the  ten  petitioners  were  exempted  from  the 
production  of  1  masterworks, '  but  their  pupils 
and  all  who  were  to  come  after  them 1  were 
bound  to  exhibit  masterworks,  being  clavecins, 
oblong  or  with  bent  sides  ('  viercante  oft  gehoecte 
clavisimbale,'  square  or  grand  as  we  should  say), 
of  five  feet  long  or  more  ;  made  in  the  work- 
shops of  master  experts,  of  whom  two  were 
annually  elected  ;  and  to  have  the  mark,  design, 
or  scutcheon,  proper  to  each  maker  (syn  eygen 
marck,  teecken,  oft  wapene),  that  is,  a  recog- 
nised trade-mark  on  each  instrument.  We  will 
give  these  trade-marks  of  the  members  of  the 
Ruck ''M  family  from  sketches  kindly  supplied 
by  [the  late]  M.  Abel  Rcgibo,  of  Renaix  in  Bel- 
gium ;  three,  belonging  to  Han9  and  his  two  sons, 
having  been  already  published  by  M.  Edmond 
Vander  Straeteu  in  his  monumental  work  La 
Musiquc  aux Pays-Bos,  vol.  iii.  (Brussels,  1 875).* 
It  is  at  once  evident  that  such  regulations 
tended  to  sound  work.  The  trade-marks  wo 
have  more  particularly  described  under  Rose. 
They  were  usually  made  of  lead,  gilt,  and  were 
conspicuous  in  the  sound-  holes  of  the  instruments. 

Some  of  the  contemjrorary  Italian  keyboard- 
instruments  might  be  taken  to  give  a  general 
idea  of  what  the  Antwerp  ones  were  like  prior 
to  the  improvements  of  Hans  Ruckers  the 
elder.  In  the  preparation  of  the  sound-boards 
the  notion  of  the  sound -chest  of  Lute  and 
Psaltery  prevailed.  Ruckers  adhered  to  this 
principle,  but  being  a  tuner  and  perhaps  a 
builder  of  organs,  he  turned  to  the  organ  as  a 
type  for  an  improved  clavecin,  and  while  hold- 
ing fast  to  timbre  as  the  chief  excellence  and 
end  of  musical  instrument  making,  introduced 
diirerent  tone  colours,  and  combined  them  after 
organ  analogies  and  by  organ  contrivances  of 
added  keyboards  and  registers.  It  is  doubtful 
what  changes  of  construction  Hans  Ruckers 
made  in  the  harpsichord— perhaps  the  octave 
strings  only.  Yet  a  clavicembalo  by  Domenico 
di  Pesaro,  dated  1590,  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum,  has  the  octave  strings  with  two  stops. 
Ruckers's  great  sen-ice  may  after  all  have  only 

1  l*Ur  on,  tnner*  also  tecum*  member*  of  the  foUd.  For 
ln«Uno*  Michel  Colyn*.  Ctar^rHngHMeldrr.  In  KH1-33:  who  wa*, 
however,  th«>  »on  of  a  rneni'*r. 


been  to  improve  what  others  had  previously 
introduced.  It  is  nearly  certain  that  harpei. 
chords  with  double  keyboards  and  stops  for 
different  registers  existed  before  his  time,  and 
their  introduction  may  be  attributed  to  the 
great  favour  the  Claviorganuin,  or  combined 
spinet  and  organ,  was  held  in  during  the  16th 
century.  The  researches  of  M.  Edmond  Vander 
Straetcn  (/xx  Mwriqw  aiix  Pays- Bos,  vol.  viii. 
Brussels,  1885)  have  done  much  to  bring  into 
prominence  the  great  use  of  the  Claviorganum 
at  an  early  time  ;  see  Rabelais,  who,  before 
1552,  described  Caremeprenant  as  having  toes 
like  an  1  epinette  organisee.'  The  merit  of 
Hans  Ruckers,  traditionally  attributed  to 
him,  and  never  gainsaid,  was  his  placing  the 
octave  as  a  fixture  in  the  long  clavecin,  boldly 
attaching  the  strings  to  hitch-pins  on  the  sound- 
board (strengthened  beneath  for  the  purpose), 
and  by  the  addition  of  another  keyboard,  also 
a  fixture,  thus  establishing  a  model  which 
remained  dominant  for  large  instruments  until 
the  end  of  the  clavecin  manufacture.3  [On  the 
inventions  of  H.  Ruckers  the  elder,  see  Hipkins's 
Pianoforte  Primer,  p.  81.] 

An  interestingchapter  isdevoted  to  the  Ruckers 
family  by  M.  Edmond  Vander  Straeten  in  the 
work  already  referred  to  (vol.  iii.  p.  325,  etc.). 
He  has  gathered  up  the  few  documentary  notices 
of  the  members  of  it  discovered  by  MM. 
Rombouts  and  Van  Lerius,  by  M.  Genard  and 
by  M.  Leon  de  Burbure,  with  some  other  facts 
that  complete  all  that  is  known  about  them. 

The  name  Ruckers,  variously  spelt  Rukers, 
Rueckers,  Ruyckers,  Rnekaers,  Rieckers,  and 
Rikaert,  is  really  a  contraction  or  corruption  of 
the  Flemish  Ruckaerts  or  Ryckaertszoon,  equi- 
valent to  the  English  Richardson.  Hans  the 
elder  was  certainly  of  Flemish  origin,  being  the 
son  of  Francis  Ruckers  of  Mechlin.  He  can 
hardly  have  been  born  later  than  1555.  Married 
at  Notre  Dame  (the  cathedral),  Antwerp,  June 
25,  1575,  as  Hans  Ruckaerts,  to  Naenken 
Cnaeps,  he  was  admitted  as  Hans  Ruyckers, 
'clavisinbalmakerre,'  to  the  Lucas  guild  in 
1575.  It  appears  strange  that  he  was  not  en- 
rolled a  citizen  until  1594,  but  this  may  have 
been,  as  M.  de  Burbure  suggests,  a  readmission, 
to  repair  the  loss  of  a  record  burnt  when  the 
Spaniards  sacked  the  Hdtel  de  Ville  in  1576. 
In  those  troubled  times  there  could  have  been 
but  little  to  do  in  clavecin -making.  May  we 
see  in  this  a  reason  for  his  acquiring  that 
knowledge  of  the  organ  which  was  to  lead 
ultimately  to  his  remodelling  the  long  clavecin  ! 

He  had  four  sons,  Francis,  Hans,  Andries, 
and  Anthony.  It  is  only  with  Hans  (baptized 
.Tan.  13,  1578)  and  Andries  (Iwptized  August 
30,  1579)  that  we  are  concerned,  since  they 

s  The  end  of  the  manufacture  for  Antwerp  U chronicled  by  M.  de 
Bnrhnre  in  one  *een  by  htm — he  doe*  not  wy  whether  rincle  or 
double— made  by  a  blind  num.  and  inicrlhed  '  Joanne*  Helneman 
me  fecit  A"  1TH8.  Antwerplae."  The  latest  harplachord  made  (apart 
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became  clavecin  •  makers  of  equal  reputation 
with  their  father.  We  learn  that  in  1591 
Hans  Kuckers  the  elder  became  tuner  of  the 
organ  in  the  Virgin's  chapel  of  the  Cathedral, 
and  that  in  1593  he  added  fourteeu  or  fifteen 
stops  to  the  large  organ  in  the  same  church. 
In  159S  and  1599  either  he  or  his  son  Hans 
(the  records  do  not  specify  which)  had  charge 
of  the  organs  of  St  Bavon,  and  from  1617  to 
1623  of  St.  Jacques.  The  like  doubt  exists  as 
to  the  Hans  who  died  in  1642.  We  believe 
that  this  date  refers  to  the  son,  as  the  latest 
clavecin  we  have  met  with  of  his  make  is  the 
Countess  of  Dudley's  beautiful  instrument  dated 
that  year  (list,  No.  41);  the  latest  certain  date 
of  the  father's  clavecins  at  present  found  being 
1614.  The  earliest  is  1590,  with  which  date 
three  existing  instruments  are  marked. 


JAM  ft 

The  trade-mark  of  Hans  the  elder  is  here  re- 


Of  the  instruments  catalogued  below,  it  will 
be  observed  that  twenty  are  probably  by  Hans 
the  elder.    The  long  ones  are  provided  with  the 
octave  stop  and,  with  a  few  exceptions,  have 
the  two  keyboards  identified  with  him  as  the 
inventor.     But  it  is  interesting  to  observe  the 
expedients  agreeing  with  the  statement  of 
Praetorius,  that  octave  instruments 1  were  em- 
ployed with  and  in   the  oblong  clavecins. 
These  expedients  doubtless  originated  before 
Hans   Ruckere ;   indeed  in  the  Museum  at 
Nuremberg,  there  is  an  oblong  clavecin  of 
Antwerp    make,    signed    1  Martinus  Vander 
Biest,"  and  dated  1580,  that  has  an  octave 
spinet  in  it.s    'Merten'  Vander  Biest  entered 
the  Guild   in  Antwerp,  as  one  of  the  ten 
clavecin  makers,  in  1558.    Now  Messrs.  Chap- 
pell  of  London  had  such  an  instrument,  No. 
16  in  appended  catalogue,  made   by  Hans 
Rnckers,  certainly  the  elder.    No  keys  remain, 
but  the  scale  of  both  the  fixed  and  movable 

1  W#  heaitate  to  accept  Pmetnrlua'n  statement  literally  u  to  aurh 
spinets  >«rnc  toned  a  flfth  M  well  as  an  octave  higher.  Thin  mure 
likely  originates  in  the  (act  that  the  P  and  C  Instrument*  hart  before 
bis  time  hecn  made  at  one  and  the  aame  pitch,  starting  from  the 
lowest  key.  although  the  disposition  of  the  keyboards  and  name*  of 
the  note*  wen-  different;  aa^ln  organ*,  where  pi  pea  of  the  same 

Bee  SNOftT Octavk  ;  Arnold  SchHck'i  Spse-jW  der  <>r,rlm.u  h ' M  l] 
1  A  woodcut  of  thU  rare  Instrument  ia  given  in  Part  ix.  of  Dr.  A. 
Keiwjinann'a  lUuMtrirtr  OescafcMe  dtr  d*uUektn  Hutik,  LelpzlK. 
UN.  Both  keyboards,  side  by  aide,  are  apparently  original,  with 
white  na turnip  and  comvaua  of  fmr  octaves  C— C.  It  la  the  right- 
b*nd  keyboard  that  U  toned  the  octave  higher,  and  la  removable 
like  a  drawer.    A  foil  description  of  thla  doable  instrument  Is 


keyboards  is  the  same,  four  octaves  marked  near 
the  wrest-pins  si— si  (B— B).  In  this  clavecin 
it  is  the  left-hand  keyboard  which  is  removable 
and  is  tuned  an  octave  higher.  In  the  Museum 
of  the  Conservatoire,  Brussels,  there  is  an  oblong 
clavecin  by  Hans  the  elder  (No.  8),  wherein  the 
octave  spinet  is  above  and  not  by  the  side  of 
the  fixed  one — according  to  M.  Victor  Mahillon 
a  later  addition,  though  the  work  of  the  maker 
himself.  This  curious  instrument  formerly  be- 
longed to  Fetia  (who  sold  the  paintings  that 
adorned  it),  and  is  dated  1610.  While  on  the 
subject  of  these  removable  octave  spinets  we 
will  refer  to  one  with  keyboards  side  by  side, 
made  by  Hans  the  younger  (No.  23),  and  dated 
1619,  the  property  of  M.  Regibo,  and  another, 
a  long  clavecin,  also  by  Hans  the  younger 
(No.  44),  not  dated,  now  in  the  Hochschule, 
Berlin,  that  has  the  octave  spinet  fixed  in  the 
angle  side,  precisely  as  in  a  more  modern  one, 
made  by  Coenen  of  Ruremonde,  which  may 
be  seen  in  the  Plantin  museum,  Antwerp. 
The  same  construction  is  found  in  a  harpsi- 
chord by  Hans  the  elder  (No.  5). 

Hans  Ruckers  the  younger — known  to  the 
Belgian  musicologists  as  Jean,  because  he  used 
the  initials  J.  R.  in  his  rose,  while  the  father, 
as  far  as  we  know,  used  H.  R.— was,  as  we 


reproduced  In  Relaamann'a  work.  P. pled  from  the  AnuiMrr  /Or  He  n 
lead*  dtr  dewracAen  TorwU  (Nuremberg.  18TS,  No.  9|.  been 


have  said,  the  second  son.  M.  Regibo  has 
supplied  us  with  three  of  his  roses. 

We  have  given  the  date  of  his  baptism  in  the 
cathedral  in  1578,  but  have  no  further  details 
to  record  beyond  the  ascertained  facts  that  he 
was  married  to  Marie  Waelrant,  of  the  family  of 
the  musician  Hubert  Waelrant, 3  in  thccathedral, 
Nov.  14,  1604  ;  that  either  he  or  his  brother 
Andries  was  admitted  as  a  mnster  in  the  Guild 
in  1611  ;  and  that  he  was  employed  to  tune 
the  organ  of  St.  Jacques  from  1631  until  1642. 

*  Dr.  John  Bull  succeeded  Rumold  Waelrent  as  organist  of  the 

death  III  IffiK. 
eons  well,  and 


cathedral  In  lol7,  and  retained  the  |«t  until  his  death 
He  moat  hare  known  liana  Ruckera  and  his  two  sons 


with  their  I 
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There  is  also  evidence  as  to  his  having  died  in 
that  year,  and  not  the  father,  who  would  seem 
to  have  died  before. 

Mr.  Vander  Straeten  has,  however,  brought 
ua  nearer  Hans  the  younger,  by  reference  to 
Sainsbury's  collection  of  Original  unpublished 
jHipers  illustrative  of  the  life  of  Sir  Peter  Paul 
Rubens  (London,  1859,  p.  208,  etc.),  wherein 
are  several  letters  which  passed  in  1638  between 
the  painter,  Balthazar  Gerbier,  at  that  time  at 
Brussels,  and  the  private  secretary  of  Charles  I., 
Sir  F.  Windebank.  They  relate  to  the  purchase 
of  a  good  virginal  from  Antwerp  for  the  King 
of  Eugland.  Be  it  remembered  that  up  to  this 
time,  and  even  as  late  as  the  Restoration,  all 
clavecins  in  England,  long  or  square,  were  called 
Virginals.  [See  Virginal.]  Gerbier  saw  one 
that  had  been  made  by  Hans  Ruckers,  the 
younger  ('Johannes  Rickarts '),  for  the  Infanta. 
He  describes  it  as  having  a  double  keyboard 
placed  at  one  end,  and  four  stops  ;  exactly  what 
we  should  now  call  a  double  harpsichord.  There 
were  two  paintings  inside  the  cover,  the  one 
nearest  the  player  by  Rubens ;  the  subject  Cupid 
and  Psyche.  The  dealer  asked  £30  for  it,  such 
instruments  without  paintings  being  priced  at 
£15.  After  some  correspondence  it  was  bought 
and  sent  over.  Arrived  in  London  it  was 
found  to  be  wanting  six  or  seven  keys,  and  to 
be  insufficient  for  the  music,1  and  Gerbier  was 
requested  to  get  it  exchanged  for  ono  with  larger 
compass.  Referring  to  the  maker,  Gerbier  was 
informed  that  he  had  not  another  on  sale,  and 
that  the  instrument  could  not  be  altered.  So 
after  this  straightforward  but  rather  grutf  answer 
Gerbier  was  written  to  not  to  trouble  himself 
further  about  it.  Mr.  Vander  Straeten  inquires 
what  has  become  of  this  jewel  ?  We  agree  with 
him  that  the  preservation  of  the  pictures  has 
probably  long  since  caused  the  destruction  of 
the  instrument.  With  such  decoration  it  would 
hardly  remain  in  a  lumber-room.  Mr.  Vander 
Straeten  himself  possessed  a  Jean  Ruckers  single 
harpsichord  (now  in  the  Berlin  Hochschule), 
restored  by  M.  Ch.  Meerens,  of  which  he  has 
given  a  heliotype  illustration  in  his  work.  It 
is  a  splendid  specimen  of  Hans  the  younger. 
(See  No.  27  below). 

Andries  Ruckers  (the  elder,  to  distinguish  him 
from  his  son  Andries),  the  third  son  of  Hans, 
was,  as  we  have  said,  baptized  in  1579,  and  was 
a  master  in  1610.  As  a  member  of  the  con- 
fraternity of  the  Holy  Virgin  in  the  cathedral 
he  tuned  the  chapel  organ  gratuitously  in  1644. 
His  work,  spite  of  Burney's  impression  about 
the  relativo  excellence  of  his  larger  instruments, 
was  held  in  as  great  esteem  as  that  of  his  father 
and  brother.  In  1671,  Jean  Cox,  choirmaster 
of  the  cathedral,  left  by  will,  as  a  precious  object, 
an  Andre*  Ruckers  clavecin.  Handel,  many 
years  after,  did  the  same.    Within  the  writer's 

'  The  Hltcheocks  were  acUve  In  the  Utter  half  of  the  17th  century, 
iin  t  atrty  In  the  18th.  nuking  spinet*  In  London  with  fire  octave*. 


recollection  there  have  been  three  honoured 
witnesses  in  London  to  this  maker's  fame,  viz. 
Handel's  (No.  77),  dated  1651,  given  by  Messrs. 
Broad  wood  to  tho  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  ; 
Mr.  Howard  Head's  (No.  55),  dated  1614;  and 
one  belonging  to  the  late  Miss  Twining,  a  single 
keyboard  one  (No.  74),  dated  1640.*  A  tradition 
exists  that  Handel  had  also  played  upon  both 
the  last-named  instruments.  We  do  not  know 
when  Andries  Ruckers  the  elder  died.  He  was 
certainly  living  in  1651,  since  that  date  is  on 


his  harpsichord  (Handel's)  at  South  Kensington. 
His  roses  are  here  given. 

Of  Andries  Ruckers  the  younger,  the  informa- 
tion is  most  meagre.  Born  in  1 607,  he  probably 
became  a  master  in  1636.  The  Christian  name 
is  wanting  to  the  entry  in  the  ledger,  but  as 
the  son  of  a  master,  the  son  of  Andries  the  elder 
is  apparently  indicated.  The  researches  of  M. 
Genard  have  proved  the  birth  of  a  daughter  to 
Hans  the  younger,  but  not  that  of  a  son.  It 
might  be  Christopher,  could  we  attribute  to  him 
a  master  for  a  father.  Regarding  him,  however, 
as  living  earlier,  we  are  content  to  believe  that 
Andries  the  younger  then  became  free  of  the 
Guild  ;  but  as  his  known  instruments  are  of 
late  date,  it  is  possible  that  he  worked  much 
with  his  father.  We  know  from  a  baptism  in 
1665  that  the  younger  Andries  had  married 
Catherina  de  Vriese,  perhaps  of  the  family  of 
Dirck  or  Thierri  de  Vries,  a  clavecin  -  maker 
whose  death  is  recorded  in  1628.  Fetis  (Biog. 
Univ.,  2nd  edit.  vii.  3466)  says  he  had  seen  a 
fine  clavecin  made  by  Andries  the  younger, 
dated  1667.  M.  Regibo  possesses  undoubted 
instruments  by  him,  and  has  supplied  a  copy 
of  his  rose  (7).    He  has  done  the  same  for 


*  Thl»  Instrument  formerly  belonged  to  the  Her.  Thnrou Twining. 
Rector  <>f  St.  Mary,  Colchester,  who  died  in  1804.  A  learned  scholar 
(he  translated  Aristotle  s  Portia*  and  clever  musician,  be  enjoyed 
thefrlendshlpof  Burneyand  valued  highly  his  favourite  harpsirhortl. 
on  which  the  great  Rsndel  had  played.  Charles Salainan  used  both 
this  Instrument  and  Memn.  Brmdwoori's  in  his  admirable  lectures 
given  In  18S5-B6  in  London  and  the  provinces. 
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Christopher  Ruckers  (8),  of  whose  make  he 
owns  a  specimen.  M.  Vander  Straeten  refers 
to  another  in  the  Museum  at  Namur.  We  can- 
not determine  Christopher's  relationship  to  the 
other  Ruckers,  but  he  might  have  been  the  Her 
Christofel  Ruckers,  organist  and  clockmaker  of 
Termonde,  where  he  set  up  a  carillon  in  1549 
— possibly  a  priest,  at  least  the  title  '  Her ' 
would  indicate  a  person  regarded  with  venera- 
tion. The  same  writer,  in  the  5th  vol.  p.  393 
of  La  Musique  aux  Pays-Bos,  continues,  '  who 
knows  if  this  Christopher  did  not  own  a  work- 


shop for  clavecin  making?  The  priest  was 
everything  at  that  epoch,  and  a  scholar,  an 
organ  or  spinet-builder  seems  to  us  quite  uatural 
and  normal.' 

We  will  now  give  the  list  of  the  existing  Ruckers 
instruments  as  complete  as  we  have  been  able 
to  make  it.  The  kind  and  never-tiring  help  of 
MM.  Mahillon,  Meerens,  and  Vander  Straeten 
of  Brussels,  and  of  MM.  Snoeck  and  Regibo  of 
Renaix,  as  well  as  of  other  friends,  in  compiling 
it,  is  gratefully  acknowledged. 


Catalogue  of  Ruckers  Clavecins,  still  existing  (1907),  as  far  as  possible  according  to  date. 

Extreme  measurements  of  length  and  width.1 

In  all  the  sound-boards  are  painted  with  devices,  generally  of  fruit,  birds,  and  flowers. 

I.    Hans  Ruckers  de  Oude  (the  Elder). 


No. 


Form . 


Bent  aide. 


Bent  aide 

harpsi- 
chord with 
octave 
In 


Oblong. 


Oblong. 


Date 


1900 
1000 

1990 

1991 

1994 


1988 
16>4 
1010 

1610 

1611 
1812 


Dime 


ft.  tn.  ft.  in. 
7  4  by  a  I 

7  9  by  2  10} 


9  7  by  1  11 


9  11  by  8  8 


1  metre.  48 
I  width) 

S  7  byl  7 


8  6  byl  7J 
7  6  by  a  11 


General  Description. 


a  keyboard*,  not  oris 


black  natural* ;  41 


■iglnal:  I 

octave*.  O — E  ;  finely  painted.    Rose  No.  1. 
3  keyboard*,  not  original ;  black  natural* ;  9 
oct.  ;  extended  by  Hlanchct  •'    Inscribed  Han 
RucKEBa  mi  i  c  it  AjrrvBariABj  Roae  No.  1. 
2  keyboard*  j  case  'en  laque  de  Chine ' ;  8  •top* 


1  keyboard ;  com  pan  3|  octave*.  E — C.  White 
natural*.  Bow  No.  1.  Bed  and  black  orna- 
mentation on  yellow  ground.  Inacribed  '  8ci- 
entla  non  habet  Inltuicum  i 
Date  on  cover,  1991. 

3  keyboard* ;  the  front  one  4  oct.,  C — C ;  the 
»ide  one  Si  oct..  K— A.  without  the  highest  O  J ; 
S  atop*  in  original  position  at  the  right-hand 
■ide  ;  white  natural*.  Boae  No.  1  |  and  Roae 
to  octave  apinet  an  arabesque.  Painting  tn- 
■Ide  top  ahowing  a  aim  liar  combined  Instru- 
ment. Mr.  Lionel  Cuat  oonaidera  the  painting 
to  be  by  Hieronyinua  Jauaaena.  Inacribed 
11  Avi  Bucks**  at  a  rax- it  Airrwaart*. 

1  keyboard.  44  oct,  O— C  (abort  octave  in  haa*. 
not  original);  whits  natural*.  Inacribed 
Joawhbb  Bvcxui*  Kite  it  Avmoru«  169S. 
and  '  Dulciaalmum  rcflcit  tristi*  coida  melon,' 

3]  oct.  Boae  H.R.  Original  decoration  simple, 
auhaequently  painted  in  ^grisaille,  llnecrihed 

1604. 

3  key  hoarda  one  above  the  other  ;  white  naturala ; 
4-  oct..  C— P  each.  The  upper  and  octave  in 
atrument  a  later  addition  by  the 
Inacribed  Han  " 
n*e.  1810 


CollecUon  of  the  late  at. 

Reglbo.  Beualx. 
Musee    du  Conaerva- 

toire.  Pari*. 

Chateau  de  Pau.  France. 


T.  J.  Canneel,  Director 
of  the  Academic 
Boyale,  Ghent. 


Gewerl*  M»i 


Jeanne  Lyon. 


scribed  Hak«  Kvckem  mi 
1810,  and  'Lautialm  nomen  Del 
magnlflcabo  rum  in  laude.'  The 
ebony  Inlaid  with  engraved  Ivory 
octave  Instrument. 

1  kryboard  ;  3}  oct.,  B — C  ;  oaae  patterned  paper. 
Inacribed  Joaknkb  Rrciccaa  nun  Amtvkb- 
M*k.  1611 ;  H.  B.  roae. 

3  keyboards  (put  in  by  Messrs.  Broad  wood.  18831. 
Rose  No.  1.  Case  and  compos*  a*  No.  77.  New 
keys.  Jacks,  and  atop*.  Inacribed  JoaswEs 
Bvt'KEa*  ai  rac IT  AvrvEl  u  1612.  Found 
at  Windsor  Caatle.  IMS.     This  may  have 

the  Utter  toeing  G~r£  III" 


The  late  M. 


Muaee  du 
werp. 

H.M.  The  King. 


Steen.  Ant- 


Souroe  of 
Information. 


A.  Beglbo. 


flplr*  Blondel.  Ln 

Krrur        Brill)  H  - 

naewe.  Oct.  1680.* 
T.  J.  Canneel. 


A.  J. 


Paria  Exhibition. 


v.  P.  W. 


E.  Vander  Straeten 
and  V.  Mahillon. 

A.  J.  Hlpklna. 


1  The  . 
aihie  to  trace  in  all 
collection*. 

«  It  waa  believed  by  MM.  Snoeck. Vander  Straeten.  Reglbo.  and  V. 
Mahillon.  that  few  of  the  Kuckera  claverlna  were  of  the  original 
compass  of  keya.  The  statement*  of  compaaa  In  this  Hat  and  alao  In 
K  at  eoA*u  should  be  qualified  by  this  remark.  The  Increase  waa, 
however,  made  long  ago.  and  ln  aome  Instance*  poasibly  by  the 
maker  himself.  M.  Vander  Straeten.  p.  348.  has  a  paasage  quoted 
from  Van  BUnkenburg  :  "This  was  at  the  time  when  clavecins  had 
atltl  *  narrow  keyboard.  In  the  present  day  0739TI  It  would  be 
difficult  t»  meet  with  one  of  Una  kind  :  all  the  keyboard*  having 
Again,  white  naturala  are  believed  to  be  original 


In  these  Instrument*.  Upon  very  old  alteratlona  It  la  not  easy 
to  decide.  We  are  of  opinion  that  black  i<aturala  and  ivory 
sharps  were  occaalonally  aubatltuted  when  the  painting*  were 
done.  In  dealing  with  these  queationa,  however,  it  ia  best  to 
refrain  from  generalising  ;  many  error*  having  arisen  from  too 
busty  conclusions, 

1  M.  Spire  Blondel  I Huto4n  Anrrdotit/ut  du  Piann)  mentions  a 
Ruckers  clavecin,  painted  hy  Gravelot.  as  finding  a  buyer  at  the 
sale  of  Blondel  d'Aiincourt-  M.  du  Hommerard  in  a  private  letter 
refer*  to  one  found  in  a  village,  probably  a  liana  Ruckers  There 
are  more  In  France,  as  M  Chouquet  haa  heard  of  three,  but  haa  no 
particulars  of  them  to  communicate.  Inquiry  haa  failed  to  discover 
one  lu  Holland  or  the  Rhenish  province*. 
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No. 


U 
14 

19 
16 


If 

IS 
19 


Form.  Date. 


Dimensions. 


Bent  aide. 


Oblong. 


1612 


ft.  In.  ft  In. 
7  «  by  4  0 


Bent  ilda. 

Oblong. 

Ben t  utile. 

B«nt  aide. 
Oblong. 


90  Oblong. 


1814 
1814 

1898 


Un- 

dated 


Un- 
dated 


Oh- 


8  5,  byl  71 

7  4|by3  8 

7  7J  by  9  8} 

I  7  byl  3* 


7  4  by9  7 
Not  original. 


21 

■ 
U 

at 

99 

■-»; 

97 


■ 

a 


H 
94 

99 


Bent  aid*. 
Oblong. 

Oblong. 

Oblong. 
Oblong. 

Oblong. 
Bant  side. 

Oblong. 

Bent  aide. 
Bent  aide. 


Bent  aide. 

Oblong. 
Oblong. 

Bent  aide. 
Oblong. 


1817 
1618 
1819 

1619 
1829 

1MB 
1897 

1698 

1698 
1639 
1630 


1639 
1639 

1834 

1638 
1637 

1637 
1639 


8  8  by3  7 

9  Sfbyl  S 

7  4  by*  7 

3  5  byl  S« 

8  7  byl  7» 

4  9  byl  1 

6  0  by  9  7) 

8  9  byl  7| 

•  ••• 

7  4  by*  0 
4  10,  byl  10 


7  8  by  8  9 

8  9  byl  8 

6  1  by9  9i 

6  9  byl  7 


General  Description. 


No 
M.s 


Present  Owner. 


81  r 


9  keyboarda;  black  natural*.  Rose  No.  1. 
name  of  original  maker,  but  inscribed 
en  rsvalement  par  Pascal  Taaktn,  1774.'  mean- 
ing that  the  eoinpaaa  of  keya  was  extended. 
Thli  beautiful  Instrument,  painted  inside 
and  out  with  Louie  XIV.  ■ubjecta  by  Vender 
Meulen.  la  said  to  bave  belonged  to  Marie 
Antoinette.  It  will  be  remembered  aa  baring 
adorned  the  Loula  Belie  Room  of  the  Historic 
Collection,  IuvenUom 

i  SJoct.R-C; 

9  keyboard*;  not  original;  8  oct.  etc.  F— O  ; 
white  naturali;  curved  bent  aide  and  round 
narrow  end  ;  9  geiiotilllcres  and  a  sourdine  of 
the  18th  century.    Ruse  No.  1. 

Rose  No.  6  in  sound-board,  which  is  painted  with 
the  usual  decoration.  The  width  haa  been  In- 
creased to  admit  of  a  greater  compass. 

9  keyboards  side  by  side,  the  left-hand  one  re- 
movable,  having  Its  own  belly  and  rose,  bat  to 
be  tuned  an  Ave  higher  than  the  fixed  Instru- 
ment; no  keys  left;  4  oct.,  B—  B.  Both 
stretchers  inscribed  Joan*  a*  Rccbbbs  mk 
raxriT.  9  rosea  No.  1.  iSee  No.  23. 1  Oood 
painting*.    .Stand,  an  areade  wltli  6  Initiators. 

9  original  keyboards;  Ij  oct.  C-F  (8  keys 
added);  white  naturals;  3 stop*. 

Described  on  p.  181a,  6. 

Double  virginal.  Inscribed  Jon*mnca  Rvovbbm 
Ma  rice  it  Compete,  4  octaves.  C— C.  White 
naturals ;  not  original.  Keyboard  of  the  larger 
Instrument  to  the  right,  the  smaller  (octave) 
instrument  enclosed  in  the  larger  case  to  the 
left. 

Virginal,  keyboard  to  right. 


II.  Hanh  Ruckers  dr  Jonoe  (the  Younger). 


late  M. 

Renal  x. 
ktuaeum  of  tl 
schule  rttr 
Berlin. 


Walter  H.  Burns,  Ken,., 
and  Captain  Hall. 

Royal 


II.  Regibo.  Reualx. 

Pan  inure  fiord  on.  Esq. 
Morris  Stelnert  Collec- 
tion.   New  Haven, 


Source  of 
Information. 


A.  J.  Hlpklna. 


A.  J.  Hlpklna. 

sVX.] 


A.  Regibo. 

A.  J.  Hlpklns. 
Rev.  F.  W.  ( 


Musee  du 


Ant-  Rev.  F.  W.  Oalpin. 


9  keyboard* ;  white  naturals, 
nis  Martin.  lately  removed. 


Paintings  In  Ver- 


1  original  keyboard  j  3|  oct,  R— C ;  white 
naturals.  Inscritied  Joanne*  Rinnan*  racix. 
Rose  No.  9. 

9  original  keyboards,  side  by  side,  4  stops  to  the 
fixed  one,  the  other  tuned  8ve  higher  ;  4i  oct, 
0— Wi  white  naturals.  Roses  No.  4.  (Bee 
No.  16.1 

1  original  keyboard  ;  :ij  oct.  B— C;  white 
natural*.    Rose  No.  9» 

1  k.  v  i  ;  4,  oct.  C— F;  white  naturals.  In- 
i  T-i.-i  ;.iismjc  Ri'ckkr*  rariT  Ajtvirmai, 
1699.  and  On*  I*  8 nam's  Lacdbt  DoBi*  m 

1  keyboard.  Inscribed  Joannes  Ktixxu  Fsxtt 
ArtTwaaruK.  1698. 

1  original  keyboard ;  4.  oct,  C— K  ;  white  natu- 
rals; 9  stops;  Rose  No.  4:  painting  Inside  top, 
drawn  in  La  Jfustyue  auz  Pa/ft.  Bos,  tome  3. 
Inscribed  as  No.  35,  and  Mi  sir  a  Do V VST  Dai, 

1  keyboard  ;  4|  oct..  C— F.  without  lowest  ('J  ; 
appears  to  have  been  extended  by  the  maker 

1  r^boald"1-'  ^boardUpaintod*Tth0al'l*r*'l 
subjects. 

3  keyboards;  M  keys,  O— F;  black  naturals, 

a.  4.  4J  ^  o  B 

„  Inside  t»p  said  to  be  by  Lanrret  In- 
scribed Joannk*  Rccbsb*  mb  ncn  Antvbb- 
rtaa.  Case  and  top  black  and  gold  lacquer, 
Chinese.  Drawn  In  I.  /Uuttrntion,  March  IS. 
1858.  and  as  frontispiece  to  Chevalier  de  Bur 
bure'n  pamphlet. 
9  keyboards  ;  5  oct  and  1  note.  F-O ;  white 
naturals ;  4  stops  *  4  geuoulllere.'  Rtme  No.  3. 
Ton  painted.  |The  date  Inclines  us  to  attribute 
this  one  to  Hans  the  Younger; ;  the  rose  Is  not 
described. 

1  keyboard;  compass  4|  octave*,  O— K  White 
naturals.  Naine-hnard.  Johannes  Ryckkbs 
xb  Kn  it,  ATrrvxariAC-  Un  flap,  'Boll  Deo 
gloria.'   Inside  top.  '  Acta  riruin  probant' 

1  keyboard.  Inscribed  Joannk*  Rvckkrs.  Pbctt 
ANTwnnrUE,  1638.    The  stand  also  original 

1  keyboard  to  right  4  oct.  C-C  (short  oct  In 

date  1637.  and  on  th.'  cover  the  Inscription— 
•Audi  VldeetTaoe 
81  vi«  vlvcre  In  Pace." 
1  keyboard  ;  4|  oct..  A  — F ;  white  naturals.  In- 
scribed as  No.  31.  with  date, 

1  keyboard  ;  4  oct,  etc.C-D;  white  naturals. 
Inscribed  as  No.  25.  with  date,  and  Misica 
Maonobisi  but  Holambn  Duucb  LaBoBim. 
No.  2. 


M.  PUetto.  Broaeels, 
1878.  since  sold.  Hotel 
Drouot 

M  u*ee  d  u  Conservatoire, 
Paris. 


M.  Regibo,  Renal*. 


M.  Victor 
Brussels. 


Pley  Collection.  Bi 
(di*per*ed  Nov. 

Mn»  um  of  the 
schule, 


M.  Leon  Ji 

sets. 


M.    Gerard  de 

Lourain. 
Harone**     James  de 

Rothschild.  Paris. 


M. 
M.  De 


Earl 


Rev.F.  W.  Oalpin. 


V. 


Rev.  F.  W.  Oalpin. 

F.   P.   de  Prina. 
Limerick. 


C,  Me 

A.  J. 


Pley  Collection,  Brussels  Rev.  F.  W.  Oalpin. 

(dispersed). 

Museum  of  the  Hoch-  Rev.  F.  W.  Oalpin. 


J.  C  Horsley. 


Berlin. 


The  late  John  Calleott 

Horsley, 

London. 
Mm 
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Data. 

3* 

1038 

ft.  In.     ft  In. 
7  41  by  3  6 

40 

Bent  side. 

16K 

0  3  by  1  7| 

41 

Bent  aide. 

1643 

7  4*  by  a  8 

43 

Bent  tide. 

Un- 
dated 

7  11  by  8  0 

43 

Bent  ride. 

7   1  by  8  7 

44 

Bent  aide, 
with  oblong 

clavecin 
attar  h«d. 

S  11  by  8  3) 

45 
46 

5  11  by  3  7) 

6  0  by  i  7 

47 

Brut  aide. 

.W*Jw  vmc 

•  •  e  • 

48 

•  e  »• 

40 

and 
50 
51 

|  Oblong. 

■  ■■■  | 

m. 

03 

1610 

m       *     fx  _  sj  m 

4  4  by  1  6 

S3 

Oolong. 

1813 

1  »|byl  44 

54 

Oblong. 

1613 

•  • 

55 

1614 

a>     m     *      **  o 

7  9  by  a  8 

M 

Bent  aide. 

1613 

4  0  by  .. 

57 

Bent  aide. 

1618 

7  4  by  S  10 

58 

Bent  aide. 

1619 

8  10)  by  3  10 

5* 

Bent -de. 

1630 

5  10  by  3  8 

90 

Oblong. 

1680 

61 

1630 

8  8  byl  7| 

■ 

1830 

4  1  by  1  S| 

a  original  keyboanii.  the  lower,  4  set  and  a  note, 
B—F;  the  upper,  46  keys,  B— C.  The  upper 
bare  prolongation!  on  the  lowest  FJ  and  of 
key*  at  an  angle  to  touch  the  fourth*  below,  lu 
order  to  pi eeervo  the  scuiltooal  succession  after 
the  abort  octave  of  the  lower  keyboard,  while 
securing  the  short  octave  of  the  upper.  Below 
K  of  tbc  upper  In  a  wooden  block  described  by 
Qui  tin  van  Blankenburg.  Thl»  I*  the  only 
Ruckera  known  to  Mr  Hlpklii*  left  unaltered 
In  the  Instrument  and  keyboards.  A  restorer 
has  taken  away  two  rows  of  Jacks  and  the  stops. 


as  may  be  still  seen  ;  making  the  instrument 
two  Independent  spineu,  an  eleventh  apart  In 
pitch,  so  as  to  set  the  keyboards  with  un- 
transposed  notes.  Painted  belly  with  date; 
over  key*  Joan  n  km  Bvcrkm  Fecit  Am 
vkrpiab.  Paintings  Inside  top,  black  and  gold 
case  and  old  stand.  Formerly  In  ' 
slon  of  the  late  Br.  8  pence  of  Florence. 
Piatq/nrt*  l*rimrr,  p.  88. 
1  keyboard  j  nokeys;  4 atop* ;  RoseKo.4;  black 


3  keyboards ;  4}  oct.  B— D  ;  4  stops  at  the  side  as 
originally  placed  ;  Rose  No.  4  ;  paintings. 

3  keyboards;  5  oct,  F— F;  painted  oaUlde  by 
Tenlers  or  Brouwer,  Inside  by  " 
Paul  Mi  ii.    Rose  No.  3. 

1 

No. 

according  to  M.  du  Somnierard.  Italian  work 

8 keyboards;  each  3f  oct.  K— C  ;  black  natural*  ; 
2  stops  to  the  bent  side  Instrument  and  Rose 
No.  4 ;  to  the  oblong  one.  Base  No.  3  ;  superbly 
painted.  The  two  instruments  together  form 
an  oblong  square. 

4J  oct.,  C— B ;  white  naturals  ;  superb  paintings. 

1  original  keyboard.  4,  oct.,  C— F  ;  5  keys  added 
In  treble  ;  white  naturals ;  3  stops  ;  Rose  No.  2 ; 
painting  of  Orpheus  playing  a  baa*  viol. 

1  original  keyboard,  4)  oct..  t  V  ;  4  key* added 
In  treble ;  Rose  No.  3.  cut  In  hardwood. 

1  keyboard  ;  5  oct.  and  a  note,  F—  O  ;  not  ori- 
ginal. An  escepttonal  form,  allied  to  the 
older  Italian  pentagonal  spinets,  enclosed  in 
an  oblong  case. 

Two  specimens  In  the  Flemish  collection  of  the 
Late  C.  Bnoeck. 


oard  ;  44  oct,  O-D  ;  black  natural* ;  Rose 
4;  black  wood  case  with  Lncrusted  Ivory. 


1  keyboard  with  two 


The  late  Right  Hon. ! 
Hcrnhani 


South  Kensington  Mu- 
seum (gift  of  >!i 
Kirk  man). 

Countess  of  Dudley. 

Muteedu  Conservatoire, 

Paris  (CT 

lection). 
Musce  de 

CI  tiny,   Paris,  Cat. 

1875,  No.  2825. 
Museum  of  the  Hoch- 

schule,  Berlin, 


M.  Bnoeck.  Renaix. 
M.  Rcglbo.  I 


of  the 


Mme.  Knoeck,  Ghent. 

da 


Source  of 

Information. 


a.  J.: 


A.  J.  Hlpklns. 

A,  J.  Hlpklns. 

G.< 

A.  J.  I 
C.  Me. 


A.  Re^Tbo?" 

A.  Begibo. 

Ber.  F.  W.  (Ialpln. 

Rev.  F.  W.  (Ialpln. 
Bev.F.W.Oalpto. 


III.  Andries  Ruckers  de  Oude  (the  Elder). 


1  keylmard  to  the  right ;  4  oct,  C— C ;  (short  oct 
in  basal ;  white  naturals.  Inscribed  Ardhkas 
Rvi'kkk*  Fkcit  AKTwaariAS, and  'Omnia 
splritus  laudet  Dom Ilium.'  On  the  sound- 
I-  «.nl  is  the  date  1610.  A  '  sourdine '  added  iu 


1  keyboard  ;  4  oct.  C— C ;  white  natural*.  In- 
scribed  Aromas  Ki  <  kkrn  mk  r».«  it  Amtves- 

riAK,  1613.    Belonged  to  the  claveeinlst  and 

curlllonneur,  Matthias  Vanden  Ghcyn,  who 

pat  his  mark  upon  it  in  1740. 
1  key  board  to  the  left;  4  oct.  C~C;  (short  out 

in  bass).    A  small  Instrument 
8  keyboards,  not  original  ;  41  oct.  A—  R ;  white 

naturals;  bun"  leather,  lute  and  octave  stop*  ; 

pedal,  not  original ;  case  veneered  18th  century. 

inscri  bed  as  No.  53.  Rose  No.  6.  Painting  inside 

Inscribed  Corcordia  his  .  r-ARVA*  .  CBEsrt  irr  . 
piscoroia  .  maximak  .  nuwMif,  ;  was  in  the 
Collegiate  Church  of  8t  Jacques.  Antwerp. 

4)  oct,  0 — F |  white  naturals.  Inscribed  Sou 
Dsn  Gloria. 

3 keyboard*;  5 oct.,  C—C;  the  lowest  note  8ve 
below  cello  C ;  belly  gilt  and  diapered  In  Moor 
Ish  style;  painting  of  Orpheu*  outside.  In 
scribed  as  No.  53.  with  date.    Rose  No.  6. 

a  keyboards ;  4{  oct,  0— F  ;  (short  oct  in  bats) ; 
4  stops.  Workmanship  very  similar  to  No.  14, 
but  has  the  Initials  A.  B. 

1  keyboard  ;  4  oct.  C—C ;  (short  oct  In  baast ; 
white  naturals.  Inscribed  Ardrras  stvOBBH 
MS  FSTIT  AMTVKRriAB  and  SIC  transit  gloria 
ru'Roi.    Perhaps  Identical  with  No.  63. 

1  keyboard  to  the  right;  4  oct.  C-C;  white 
naturals ;  chromatic  compass,  the  short  octave 
having  been  completed  by  a  later  hand.  In- 
scribed Ardreas  RvcKexs  me  Fecit  AUT- 
weekae.  and  'Omnia  splritus  laudet  Domi- 
num."  On  the  soond-bnard  the  date  1630. 

1  keybnanl ;  3|  oct,  B— C  ;  white  naturals.  In- 
scribed as  No  53.  and  Inside  the  top  Bit-  Trak- 
■it  Gloria  Mvrdi.   See  No.  60. 


Bev.  F.  W. 


Mme.  Bnoeck,  Gbeut 
Howard 


Museum  of  the  Hoen- 

achule,  Berlin. 
M.  Bogibo.  Renaix. 


Museum  of  the  Hoch- 
schule,  Berlin. 

Morris  Bteinert  Collec- 
tion. New 
Connecticut 

Musce    du  Conserva- 
toire, 


M.  Alfred 


R»*v.  K.  W.  0*1  pin 

at 

A.  3.  Hlpklns. 
Leon  de  Burburo. 

p-aa. 

C.  Meerens. 
A.  Begibo. 

C.  Meerens. 

Bev.  F.  W.  Galpln. 

Rev.  F.  W.  Galpln. 
V.  Mahlllon, 
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No.1 

■ 

M 

65 
H 

•7 

m 


n 


Oblong. 


Bent  ilde. 
Oblong. 


Date. 


74 


hVnt  ilde. 


Bent  aide. 


Oblong. 
Bent  aide. 


1023 
1823 

1094 
1890 

1639 

1693 

1633 


\H34 

ItKW 


1036 


1644 
1646 

1651 


Un- 
dated 


Oblong. 
Bant  aide. 


Four 


86  ) 

uid  ^  Bent  side, 

87  I 


ft  In.  ft.  In. 
7  9  by »  1 


8  0  by  9  10 

4  0  by  9  1} 

5  8  by  I  7, 
2  l|byl  6 

»7  0  by  2  8 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  .  • 

7   8  by  3  1 

6  4  by  9  I 
at  keyboard. 

6  0  by  9  6 


6  8  by]  8 

7  6  by  3  0 

«  8  by  3  0 


2  7  by  1  3) 
7  6  by  2  7 


7  3  by  2  11 

3  8  by  1  8 

6  6  by2  8 

3  8  by  1  4 

6  1  by  9  101 


39  In.  long.  12) 
In.  wide,  6  In. 
deep  i  key- 
tuanl  pro- 
jects 4  in. 


1  keyboard  ;  4  Oct..  C— C  ;  white  naturals.  In- 

aeribed  aa  No.  S3,  with  date. 
9  keyboards;  6  oct,  F— P  ;  white  natural! ;  3 
atopa ;  pedal  not  original ;  cue  veneered  18th 
century.    Rom  No.  ft. 
|  S  oct.,  F— F;  3  atopa.    Inscribed  Ml  sic  a  labv 

TITIAB  COIIIS,  MSDIilNA  IkiU.HUi 

1  keyboard  ;  34,  oct  and  9  no  tea ;  at  leant  an  8ve 

added  in  the  lBth  century.  Inacribed m  No  M. 

and  Inalde  top  aa  No.  69.    The  atand  a  row  of 

Are  baluatera. 
1  original  keyboard  to  right  hand  of  front ;  44; 

oct.  OF ;  white  natural*.    Inacrlbed  inaide 


{ 


MM. 


Joaeph 


The  Ute  John  Unllah. 
London. 

si  usee  Arcbeologique, 
Bruges. 


Uaoat*.  Eoae  No.  ft. 
1  original  keyboard  to  left  hand  of  front ;  4f  oct. 
C — F  ;  white  naturala.  Inacribed  Am«u» 
Kk  kicks  r»  it  AsTvutmr  Hardwood  Jack* 
of  double  thickness  .  painting  inalde  top. 
Roae  No.  6. 

1  keyboard.  Inacribed  Axdkea*  Rn  bps*  in 
Aarwnru  Axxo  1633.  Formerly  In  the 
collection  of  Paul  de  Wit,  I-elp*lg. 

Inacribed  AmjRka*  Kvcbkb*  Antvkrpiak. 

2  key  l>uarda^ not  original ; 1  b 

painted.    Inacribed  aa  No.  63,  with  data. 
2  keyboard*.    Rom  No.  6.    Buff  atop.  Painted 

ou    name -board  Axnaa1    Rl'cs  kbs  AixIe 

1636.    'Mia  an  ravalemeut  par  Paacal  Taakin. 

1782.'   Caee  and  top  Laoiuer  with  Japanese 

figure*.    Exhibited.  London.  1KH6. 
2  keyboard*,  compaM  4)  octavea  O  —  D,  whit* 

naturals.    Two  untaona  and  octave.  Case 

dark  pen,  powdered  with  gold.  Sound-board 

painted,  and  usual  A.  Rucker*  roM. 
1  original  keyboard;  4  oct.,  etc..  C— D ;  white 

natural*.    Inscribed  Axdbbab  Hi  bkbs,  1<M0; 

and   inaide  top    Musics    Laktitiak  Combs 

Mbdiciba  DoLoau*  ; 

Mt-aia  Asm  a.    2  atopa  ;  Rom  No.  6;  caM 

tented  paper. 

1  keyboard ;  4  oct..  C— a 
RlTKnu,  A»>o  1 14 i 

2  keyboarda,  each  6  oct.  ; 
No.  6.    Inacribed  Axdbba  Ri 
AxTvaartAK. 

2  keybotrda  not  original ;  nearly  5  oct.,  O— F, 
loweat  Oj  wanting  ;  white  natural*.  Inacribed 
aa  No.  53.  with  date,  and  Sic  TKaxarr  Omibia 
Mi  irni,  MiraicA  Doxvm  Dai,  and  formerly 
Acta  Vibl-m  Pbobaxt.  Concert  of  monkey* 
on  the  belly,  one  conducting.    Rom  No,  6. 

1  original  keyboard  placed  hi  the  middle ;  4  Oct., 
C— C ;  white  naturals.    Rom  No.  6. 

2  keyboarda;  the  lower  4  oct..  etc,  B —  C.  the 
upper  3{  oct.,  K— C;  only  one  key,  a  white 
natural,  left ;  3  atopa  |  no  name  or  ruse,  but 
atyle  of  work  of  A.  R.  Inacribed  Ottxra 
SrnuTi*  Lauuet  Dositxi'at  CoacxtaOlA  Rca 
Pabvak  Cbkscoxt  DiaooapiA  Maxima! 
DiLABtnrrvB. 

2  keyboarda,  not  original ;  5  oct.,  F— F ;  black 
natural*  ;  Inscribed  a*  No.  53  ;  date  of  renova- 
tion, 1738.  marked  on  a  lack  |  fine  painting*. 

1  keyboard  j  4\  oct,  C—  F;  white  naturala;  in- 
acribed a*  No.  53, 

2  keyboarda;  4}  oct.  B—  F  ;  white  natural*: 
name  ami  roM  wanting;  attributed  to  A.  R 
by  the  work. 

1  keyboard  3)  oct,  E — C.    Rom  No.  ft. 

1  keyboard  ;  4  oct,  C-C ;  without  loweat  Cf ; 

white  naturala.    Rom  No.  6 ;  painting  of  a 

hunt 

White  natural  keys,  E  to  D,  nearly  %  octavea. 
Inscribed  Audreaa  Rucker*  me  fecit  Ant- 
verplae  (Rom  No,  6ri.  Inalde  aurtacea  painted 
In  black  curved  design  on  a  white 
Red  line  round  the 


Heyer  Collection. 


2  *pecimena  each  with  one  keyboard,  on  one  the 
inscription,  'Hie  transit  gloria  mundl.'  The 
Rucker*  rose  with  the  initials  A.  R. 

2  keyboarda;  Ave  oct.  O — O,  white  naturala;  3 
atop*.  Inacribed  Axiikkas  Rvckkbs  hi  Fxcrr 
Axtwbbpias.  Formerly  in  thi 
Collection ;  sold  1901. 


In  a  village  in  Flanders, 

 Dijon.  France. 


.  Civlco. 


The  Ute  Mlaa  Twining. 


X.  Victor : 
Brussels. 
M.  Paul  Kudel.  Paris. 


South  Kensington  Mu- 
seum (gift,  as  having 
been     Handera,  of 
Broad  wood!. 


M.  Regtbo.  Renal x. 
Muaee  du  Steen,  Aflt- 


Le  Baron  de  Goer.  Cha- 
teau de  Vein,  Pas  de 
(a lata,  France. 

Muaee  du  Conserva- 
toire, BrusMla. 

M.  Snoeck.  Renalx. 


M 

M.  O.de 


The  Ute  W.  H. 
wTtley,  feSafcada* 


Mn»*e  du 


V.  Mahlllon. 

H.  Holiday. 

V.  Mahlllon. 
E.  Yandex  Btraeten 


F.  W. 


F..  Vandcr  Htracten 
E  Vander  Btracten. 


A.  J. 


Mr.C.^p.and 


A.  J.  Hlpklos. 


v.: 

P.  En. 

A.  J. 


A.  Regtbo. 
V.  Mahlllon. 


V.  Mahlllon. 

C.  Mr-rrnn 


C  HnoecJ 

F.  P.  da  1 


W.  H.  H.  Jo 

Rer.F.W.C 
Rev.F.W.C 


as 

y-  nt  aide. 

16B3 

a  •  1 1 

90 

1656 

5  4,by2  2| 

91 

Bent  aide. 

1699 

5  10  by  2  4 

r 

•  • 

4  •  byl  5} 

IV.  Andkies  Ruckers  de  Jonoe  (the  Younger). 


atyle;  M.  Lavlgnee  (from  the 
be  Ute      Chateau  de  Perccau. 


Case  ralnted  In  blue 
attribution  to  the 

ilivte. 

1  original  keyboard  :  4oct,C 


C;  white  naturala; 
painting  Inaide  top.    Rom  No.  7. 
1  original  keyboard  ;  4  oct,C-C  ; 

No.  7. 


1  "^Urinal  keyboard  tetholelt ;  4oct. « 


prca  Coan 


Digitized  by  Google 
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V.  Christofel  Ruckers. 
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RUDDYGORE:  or,  THE  WITCH'S  CURSE 
(Title  afterwards  spelt  Ruddioore).  Comic 
opera  in  two  acts  ;  the  words  by  W.  S.  Gilbert, 
music  by  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan.  Produced  at  the 
Savoy  Theatre,  Jan.  22,  1867. 

RU  DERSDORFF,  H ermine,  born  Dec.  12, 
1822,  at  Ivanowsky  in  the  Ukraine,  where  her 
father,  Joseph   RudersdortT,   a  distinguished 
violinist  (afterwards  of  Hamburg),  was  then 
engaged.    She  learned  singing  at  Paris  from 
Bordogni,  and  at  Milan  from  de  Micherout, 
also  master  of  Clara  Novello,  Catherine  Hayes, 
etc.    She  first  appeared  in  Germany  in  concerts, 
and  sang  the  principal  soprano  music  at  the  pro- 
duction of  Mendelssohn's  1  Lobgesang '  at  Leip- 
zig, June  25,  1840.    The  next  year  she  appeared 
on  the  stage  at  Carlsruhe  with  great  success, 
and  then  at  Frankfort — where  in  1844  she 
married   Dr.   Kiichenmeister.  a  professor  of 
mathematics, — and  at  Brealau,  Berlin,  etc. 
Her  rejwrtory  was  large,  and  included  both 
dramatic  and  coloratura  parts.    On  May  23, 
1854,  she  first  appeared  in  England  in  German 
opera  at  Drury  Lane,  as  Donna  Anna,  and  was 
fairly  well  received  in  that  and  her  subsequent 
parts  of  Constance  in  Mozart's  ' Entfiihrung,' 
Agatha,  Fidelio,  and  Margaret  of  Valois,  and 
in  English  as  Elvira  in  '  Masaniello.'  She 
took  up  her  residence  in  England  for  several 
years,  only  occasionally  visiting  Germany  for 
concerts  and  festivals.    She  saug  at  the  Royal 
Italian  Opera  in  1855,  also  from  1861  to  1865, 
as  Donnas  Anna  and  Elvira,  Jemmy,  Bertha, 
Natalia  ('L'Etoile  du  Nord '),  etc.  ;  and  in 
English  at  St.  James's  Theatre  for  a  few  nights 
in    Loder's  opera,    '  Raymond   and   Agnes. ' 
But  it  was  as  a  concert -singer  that  she  was 
best  appreciated,  her  very  powerful  voice  (not 
always  pleasing),  combined  with  admirable 
powers  of  declamation,  certainty  of  execution, 
and   thorough  musicianship,  having  enabled 
her  to  take  high  rank  as  a  singer  of  oratorio. 
Especially  fine  was  her  singing  of  the  opening 
soprano  recitatives  in  the  '  Messiah '  with  the 
air,  •  Rejoice  greatly,'  and  of  the  final  air  and 
chorus  in  the  '  Israel,'  especially  at  the  Handel 
Festivals,  when  her  voice  would  tell  out  with 
wonderful  effect  against  the  powerful  band  and 
choir.    In  concerts,  whatever  she  undertook  she 
always  showed  herself  a  thorough  artist,  being 
devoted  to  her  art,  in  which  she  worked  with 
untiring  industry.    This  she  proved  by  her 


revival  of  Mozart's  fine  scenas  '  Ahi  lo  previdi ' 
and  '  Misera  dove  son,'  and  of  Handel's  air 
from  'Semele,'  'O  Sleep,'  or  by  the  introduc- 
tion in  their  own  tongue  of  Danish  melodies 
and  the  Spanish  songs  of  Yradier.  She  was 
engaged  at  the  Boston  festivals  of  1871  and 
1872,  and  finally  settled  in  that  city,  becoming 
a  teacher  of  singing  there.  Her  best  pupils 
were  Misses  Emma  Thursby  and  Isabel  Fassett. 
Her  son  was  the  well-known  actor,  Richard 
Mansfield,  for  whose  revival  of  Richard  III.  at 
the  Globe  Theatre  in  1889,  Mr.  Edward  German 
wrote  the  incidental  music.  Mine.  Rudersdortf 
died  at  Boston,  Feb.  26,  1882.  For  the 
Birmingham  Festival  of  1873  she  wrote  the  lib- 
retto of  Signor  Randegger's  cantata  •  Fridolin,' 
founded  on  Schiller's  '  Gang  nach  dem  Eisen- 
hammer.'  She  had  previously  introduced,  in 
1869,  at  the  Gewandhaus  concerts,  Leipzig,  the 
same  composer's  scena  '  Medea,'  which  she  sang 
also  at  the  Crystal  Palace  and  in  1872  at 
Boston.  a.  c. 

RUDHALL.  A  family  of  bell -founders  of 
this  name  earned  on  business  in  Bell  Lane, 
Gloucester,  from  1648  until  late  in  the  18th 
century.  Its  successive  members  were  Abraham, 
sen.,  Abraham,  jun.,  Abel,  Thomas,  and  John. 
From  catalogues  published  by  them  it  appears 
that  from  1648  to  Lady  Day,  1751,  they  had 
cast  2972  bells  'for  sixteen  cities'  and  other 
places  'in  forty-four  several  counties,' and  at 
Lady  Day  1774  the  number  had  increased  to 
3594.  The  principal  metropolitan  peals  cast 
by  them  were  those  of  St.  Bride,  St.  Dunstan 
in  the  East,  and  St.  Martin  in  the  Fields.  The 
most  eminent  member  of  the  family  was  Abraham 
junior,  who  brought  the  art  of  bell-casting  to 
great  perfection.  He  was  born  1657,  and  died 
Jan.  25,  1736,  'famed  for  his  great  skill,  be- 
loved and  esteemed  for  his  singular  good  nature 
and  integrity,'  and  was  buried  in  Gloucester 
Cathedral.  His  daughter,  Alicia,  married 
William  Hine,  the  cathedral  organist,  w.  h.  h. 

RUDOLPH  JOHANN  JOSEPH  RA1NER, 
Archduke  of  Austria,  born  at  Florence,  Jan. 
8,  1788,  died  suddenly  at  Baden,  Vienna,  July 
24,  1831,  was  the  youngest  child  of  Leopold  of 
Tuscany  and  Maria  Louisa  of  Spain.  Music  was 
hereditary  in  his  family.  His  great-grandfather, 
Carl  VI.,  so  accompanied  an  opera  by  Fux,  that 
the  composer  exclaimed  :  '  Bravo  !  your  Majesty 
might  serve  anywhere  as  chief  Capellmeister  ! ' 
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'  Not  so  fast,  my  dear  chief  Capellmeister,' 
replied  the  Emperor  ;  4  we  are  better  off  as  we 
are ! '  His  grandmother,  the  great  Maria 
Theresa,  was  a  tine  singer  ;  her  children,  from 
very  early  age,  sang  and  performed  cantatas 
and  little  dramas,  to  words  by  Metastasio,  on 
birthdays  and  fetes.  His  uncle,  Max  Franz, 
was  Elector  of  Cologne,  viola  -  player,  and 
organiser  of  the  splendid  orchestra  at  Bonn,  to 
which  the  Rotubergs,  Rieses,  Reichas,  and 
Beethovens  belonged.  It  was  his  father, 
Leopold,  who,  after  the  first  performance  of 
Cimarosa's  '  Matrimonio  segreto,*  gave  all  those 
who  took  part  in  the  production  a  supper,  and 
then  ordered  the  performance  to  be  repeated  ; 
and  it  was  his  aunt,  Marie  Antoinette,  who 
supported  GInck  against  Piccinni  at  Paris. 

Like  the  other  children  of  the  Imperial  family, 
Rudolph  was  instructed  in  music  by  Anton 
Teyber,  and  tradition  says  that  as  early  as 
twelve  or  fourteen  he  gave  ample  proof  of  more 
than  ordinary  musical  talent  and  taste  ;  as  soon 
as  he  had  liberty  of  choice  he  exchanged  Teyber 
for  Beethoven.  The  precise  date  and  circum- 
stances attending  this  change  have  eluded  in- 
vestigation ;  but  it  seems  probable  that  the 
connection  between  Rudolph,  a  youth  of  sixteen, 
and  Beethoven,  a  man  or  thirty-four,  began  in 
the  winter  of  1808-4. 

Ries  relates  that  Beethoven's  breaches  of 
court  etiquette  were  a  constant  source  of  trouble 
to  his  pupil's  chamberlains,  who  strove  in  vain 
to  enforce  its  rules  on  him.  He  at  last  lost 
all  patience,  pushed  his  way  into  the  young 
Archduke's  presence,  and,  excessively  angry, 
assured  him  that  he  had  all  due  respect  for  his 
person,  but  that  the  punctilious  observance  of 
all  the  rules  in  which  he  was  daily  tutored 
was  not  his  business.  Rudolph  laughed  good- 
humouredly  and  gave  orders  that  for  the  future 
he  should  be  allowed  to  go  his  own  way. 

Beethoven's  triple  concerto,  op.  56  (1804), 
though  dedicated  to  Prince  Lobkowitz,  was 
written,  says  Schindler,  for  the  Archduke, 
Seidler,  and  Kraft  The  work  does  not  require 
great  execution  in  the  piano  part,  but  a  youth 
of  sixteen  able  to  play  it  must  be  a  very  re- 
spectable performer. 

The  weakness  of  the  Archduke's  constitution 
is  said  to  have  been  the  cause  of  his  entering 
the  Church.  The  coadjutorship  of  Olmiite 
secured  to  him  the  succession  ;  and  the  income 
of  the  position  was  probably  not  a  bad  one  ; 
for,  though  his  allowance  as  Archduke  in  a 
family  so  very  numerous  was  of  necessity  com- 
paratively small,  yet,  in  the  spring  of  1809, 
just  after  completing  his  21st  year,  ho  sub- 
scribed 1500  florins  to  Beethoven's  annuity. 
[See  vol.  i.  pp.  244,  246.]  In  1818  Beethoven 
determined  to  com|>ose  a  solemn  Mass  for  the 
installation  service  of  his  pupil,  a  year  or  two 
later.  On  Sept.  28,  1819,  the  Cardinal's 
insignia  arrived  from  the  Pope,  and  the  installa- 


tion was  at  length  fixed  for  March  9,1  1820. 
But  the  Mass  had  assumed  such  gigantic  pro- 
portions that  the  ceremony  had  {Missed  nearly 
two  years  before  it  was  completed.*  [See  vol.  i. 
p.  253.]  Instead  of  it,  the  music  performed 
was  a  Mass  in  B?,  by  Hummel  ;  a  '  Te  Deum 1 
in  C,  by  Preindl ;  '  Ecce  Sacerdos  magnus,'  by 
a  '  Herr  P.  v.  R.' ;  and  Haydn's  Offertorium  in 
D  minor. 

Apart  from  the  annuity,  Rudolph's  purse  was 
probably  often  opened  to  his  master  ;  but  the 
strongest  proofs  of  his  respect  and  affection  are 
to  be  found  in  his  careful  preservation  of  Beet- 
hoven's most  insignificant  letters  ;  in  the  zeal 
with  which  he  collected  for  his  library  every- 
thing published  by  him  .  in  his  purchase  of 
the  caligraphic  copy  of  his  works  made  by 
Uaslinger ; 3  and  in  his  patience  with  him, 
often  in  trying  circumstances.  For  Beethoven, 
notwithstanding  all  his  obligations  to  his  patron, 
chafed  under  the  interference  with  his  perfect 
lil)erty,  which  duty  to  the  Archduke-Cardinal 
occasionally  imposed.  There  are  passages  in 
his  letters  to  Ries  and  others  (suppressed  in 
publication),  as  well  as  in  the  conversation- 
books),  which  show  how  galling  even  this  light 
yoke  was  to  Beethoven  ;  and  one  feels  in  jier- 
using  those  addressed  to  the  Archduke  bow 
frivolous  are  some  of  the  excuses  for  not  attend- 
ing him  at  the  proper  hour,  and  how  hollow 
and  insincere  are  the  occasional  compliments, 
as  Rudolph  must  have  felt.  That  Beethoven 
was  pleased  to  find  the  Forty  Variations  dedicated 
to  him  by  'his  pupil,  R.  E.  H.'  (Rudolph  Err- 
Herzog),  was  probably  the  fact ;  but  it  is 
doubtful  whether  his  satisfaction  warranted  the 
superlatives  in  which  his  letter  of  thanks  is 
couched.  Other  letters  again  breathe  throughout 
nothing  but  a  true  and  warm  affection  for  his 
pupil.  Kochel  sensibly  remarks  that  the  trouble 
lay  in  Beethoven's  1  aversion  to  the  enforced 
performance  of  regular  duties,  especially  to 
giving  lessons,  and  teaching  the  theory  of 
music,  in  which  it  is  well  known  his  strength 
did  not  lie,  and  for  which  he  had  to  prepare 
himself.'  When  the  untamed  nature  of  Beet- 
hoven, and  his  deafness,  are  considered,  together 
with  his  lack  of  worldly  wisdom  and  his  absolute 
need  of  a  Maecenas,  one  feels  deeply  how 
fortunate  he  was  to  have  attracted  and  retained 
the  sympathy  and  affection  of  a  man  of  such 
sweet  and  tender  qualities  as  Archduke  Rudolph. 

We  can  hardly  expect  an  Archduke-Cardinal 
to  be  a  voluminous  composer,  but  the  Forty 
Variations  already  mentioned,  and  a  sonata  for 
PF.  and  clarinet,  composed  for  Count  Ferdinand 
Troyer,  both  published  by  Haslinger,  are  good 
specimens  of  his  musical  talents  and  acquire- 
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There  is  also  a  set  of  Variations  on  a 
theme  of  Rossini's,  corrected  by  Beethoven  in  MS. 
He  was  for  many  years  the  '  protector '  of  the 
great  Gesellschaft  der  Musikfreunde  at  Vienna, 
and  bequeathed  to  it  his  very  valuable  musical 
library.  An  oil  portrait  in  the  possession  of  his 
son,  shows  a  rather  intellectual  .ace,  of  the 
Hapsburg  type,  but  its  peculiarities  so  softened 
as  to  be  more  than  ordinarily  pleasing,  and 
even  handsome.1 

The  Archduke's  published  works  are  the  two 
alluded  to  above  :  Theme  by  L.  van  Beethoven, 
with  Forty  Variations — for  PF.  solo  (Haslinger) ; 
Sonata  for  PF.  and  clarinet,  op.  2,  in  A  (Has- 
linger). a.  w.  T. 

RUDORFF,  Ernest,  was  born  in  Berlin, 
Jan.  18,  1840  ;  his  family  was  of  Hanoverian 
extraction.  At  the  age  of  five  he  received  his 
first  musical  instruction  from  a  god-daughter  of 
C.  M.  von  Weber,  an  excellent  pianist  and  of 
a  thoroughly  poetical  nature.  From  his  twelfth 
to  his  seventeenth  year  he  was  a  pupil  of  Bargiel 
in  PF.  playing  and  composition.  A  song  and 
a  PF.  piece  composed  at  this  period  he  afterwards 
thought  worthy  of  publication  (op.  2,  No.  1  ; 
op.  10,  No.  4).  For  a  short  time  in  1858  he 
had  the  advantage  of  PF.  lessons  from  Mme. 
Schumann,  and  from  his  twelfth  to  his  fourteenth 
year  learned  the  violin  under  Louis  Ries.  In 
1857  he  entered  the  Friedrichs  Gymnasium, 
whence  in  1859  he  passed  to  the  Berlin  university. 
During  the  whole  of  this  time  his  thoughts  were 
bent  on  the  musical  profession.  When  Joachim 
visited  Berlin  in  1852  Rudorir  had  played  before 
him,  and  had  made  such  a  favourable  impression 
that  Joachim  advised  his  being  allowed  to  follow 
the  profession  of  music.  His  father  at  length 
consented  that  he  should  goat  Michaelmas,  1859, 
and  attend  the  Conservatorium  and  the  Uni- 
versity at  Leipzig.  After  two  terms  of  theology 
and  history  he  devoted  himself  exclusively  to 
music,  and  on  leaving  the  Conservatorium  in 
1861,  continued  his  musical  studies  for  a  year 
under  Hauptmann  and  Reinecke.  Rudortr 
went  to  Stockhausen  early  in  1864,  conducted 
those  of  the  Choral  Society's  concerts  in  which 
Stockhausen  himself  sang,  and  finally  made 
concert  tours  with  him.  In  1865  he  became 
professor  at  the  Cologne  Conservatorium,  and 
there  in  1867  he  founded  the  Bach  Society, 
whose  performance  at  their  first  concert  in  1869 
gave  such  satisfaction  to  RudorfT  that  he  at  fust 
refused  an  appointment  as  professor  in  the  new 
Hochschule  at  Berlin  under  Joachim's  direction. 
He  afterwards  changed  his  mind,  and  since 
October  1869  has  been  first  professor  of  PF.- 
playing  and  director  of  the  piano  classes  in  that 
institution,  besides  conducting  part  of  the 
orchestral  practices,  and  in  Joachim's  absence 
directing  the  public  performances.  In  the 
summer  of  1880,  on  Max  Bruch's  appointment 
as  director  of  the  Liverpool  Philharmonic  Society, 
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Rudorff  succeeded  him  as  conductor  of  the  Stern 
Singing-Society  in  Berlin,  but  without  resigning 
his  post  at  the  Hochschule.  [He  retained  the 
direction  of  this  Society  till  1890.] 

He  has  much  talent  for  piano- playing,  though 
an  unfortunate  nervousness  prevents  him  from 
exercising  it  much  in  public.  His  tone  is 
beautiful,  his  conception  poetical,  and  he  pos- 
sesses considerable  power  of  execution,  never 
degenerating  into  mere  display.  He  is  an 
excellent  teacher ;  but  his  greatest  gifts  are 
shown  in  composition.  His  musical  style  is 
founded  throughout  upon  the  romantic  school 
of  Chopin,  Mendelssohn,  and  Schumann,  and 
especially  of  Weber.  His  part-songs  interest  by 
their  elegance  and  thoughtfulness,  but  few,  if 
any,  leave  a  pleasant  impression  on  the  mind. 
This  is  true  also  of  his  solo  songs.  He  has  an 
almost  feminine  horror  of  anything  rough  or 
common,  and  often  carries  this  to  such  a  pitch  as 
seriously  to  interfere  with  simplicity  and  natural- 
ness. He  has  deeply  imbibed  the  romantic  charm 
of  Weber's  music,  but  the  bold  easy  mirth  which 
at  times  does  not  shrink  from  trivialities  is  un- 
fortunately utterly  strange  to  him.  His  early 
songs  opp.  1  and  2  follow,  it  is  true,  closely  in 
Schumann's  steps,  but  they  are  among  the  most 
beautiful  that  have  been  written  in  his  style. 

Rudorffs  works  are  for  the  most  part  of  great 
technical  difficulty,  and  many  of  them  are  over- 
elaborated,  a  fact  which  has  kept  his  works 
from  being  as  well  known  as  they  deserve.  The 
following  is  a  list  of  his  published  works : — 

Op. 

ih.  ■  1 1 1- 1  Anting  der  Roman**,' 
from  Tleck.for  ■uloa.choruft, 


4.  Six  duel*  for  PF. 

0.  Sextet  for  (tring*  (played  at 
the  Popular  Concert*  In 
April  IWOaiidJanuarylfWa). 

ft.  Four  pmrt-aonK*  for  mixed 
voice*. 

7.  Romance  for  violoncello  sad 

orvhmitra. 
M.  Ovrrture  to  '  Dvr  Monde  Ex- 

bert '  for  orchestra, 
a  Six  part -songs  for  frmale 

Tula*. 

10.  Klcht  FftntasiestOeke  for  PP. 

11.  Puur  part-songs  for  mixed 

voices. 

IV  Overture  to' OttoderSchuti' 

for  orchestra. 
III.  Four  part-song*  for  mixed 

voices. 

14.  Faiitaalr  for  PP. 

15.  Ballade  for  full 
1ft.  Poor  songs. 
17.  Pour 


24 
Si. 

ts. 


songs  for 


Six    three,  part 
female  voice*. 
Variation,    on   an  original 

theme  for  orchestra. 
Four  ■Ix-part  songs. 
'Geeang  an  die  Sterne,' 

Ktickert,     for  six- 

churua  and  < 
Six  four-part  i 
Three  song*. 

Four  part-songs  for  mixed 

choir. 
Symphony  in  B  Hat. 
Klnderwalxer  for  P7.  duet. 
A  eeeond  symphony  In  Q 

minor  I1SB1). 
Symphonic 


He  has  also  arranged  Schubert's  4 -hand 
fantasia  in  F  minor  (op.  103)  for  orchestra,    p.  s. 

RltBEZAHL.  An  opera  in  two  acts  ;  words 
by  J.  G.  Rhode,  music  composed  by  C.  M.  von 
Weber,  at  Breslau,  between  October  1804  and 
May  1806.  Weber's  autograph  list  shows  that 
the  first  act  contained  fifteen  scenes,  the  second 
twelve.  Of  these  pieces  of  music,  however,  only 
three  have  survived  (in  MS.) — aChomsof  Spirits, 
a  Recitative  and  Arietta,  and  a  Quintet.  Of  the 
overture  (in  D  minor)  only  the  last  eleven  bars 
of  the  first  violin  part  exist  ;  it  was  recast  into 
the  overture  called  *  The  Ruler  of  the  Spirits.' 
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(See  Jahn'a  List,  Noa.  44,  45,  46, 122  ;  Anhang 
2,  No.  27.)  o. 

RUCKAUF,  Anton,  was  born  March  13, 
1855,  at  Prague,  and  died  Sept  19,  1903,  at 
Schleps  Alt-Erlaa.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Proksch, 
and  studied  at  the  same  time  at  the  Prague 
Organ  School,  taught  for  a  time  at  Proksch  s 
Institute  till  he  went,  at  the  expense  of  the 
state,  to  further  his  studies  in  Vienna,  where, 
advised  by  Brahms,  he  learnt  counterpoint  with 
Nottebohm  and  with  Nawratil  when  Nottebohm 
died.  His  connection  with  Oustav  Walter,  whose 
permanent  accompanist  he  was,  had  a  great 
influence  over  his  development  as  a  com(>oser 
of  songs,  and  having  been  an  excellent  piauist 
himself,  he  belongs  unquestionably  to  the  com- 
paratively small  number  of  modern  song- writers, 
who  give  equal  expression  and  effect  to  the 
formation  of  the  voice -part  and  accompani- 
ment. His  compositions  are  of  various  sorts, 
including  songs,  'Balladen,'  settings  to  five 
Minnelieder  of  Walter  von  der  Vogelweide, 
gipsy  songs,  duets,  choral  songs  with  PF.  ac- 
companiment and  also  a  cappella,  besides  a 
violin  sonata  (op.  7),  a  PF.  quintet  (op.  13), 
some  piano  solos  and  duets,  and  an  opera,  '  Die 
Rosenthalerin,'  which  was  produced  at  Dresden 
in  1897,  and  attracted  a  considerable  amount 
of  attention.  H.  v.  h. 

RUFFO,  Viscenzo,  a  member  of  a  noble 
Veronese  family,  who  flourished  as  a  composer 
in  the  16th  century.  His  name  is  included  by  ' 
Baini  in  his  list  of  the  '  good  musicians '  of  his 
fourth  epoch.  Unless  a  five-part  magnificat, 
stated  to  have  been  published  at  Venice  in 
1539,  and  to  exist  at  Liineburg,  be  a  genuine 
work,  his  first  publication  would  seem  to  be  a 
book  of  motets  dated  1542,  where  he  is  described 
as  1  musico '  (i.e.  castrato)  in  the  service  of  the 
Marchcse  Alfonso  dAvalli.  In  1554  he  became 
maestro  di  cappella  at  the  cathedral  of  Verona, 
and  in  1563  was  appointed  to  a  similar  post  at  ' 
the  cathedral  of  Milan.  In  1574-79  he  was  at  ' 
Pistoia  in  the  same  capacity,  and  in  1580  we 
find  him  again  at  Milan.  His  last  publication, 
a  book  of  masses,  dated  1592,  contains  no 
mention  of  any  official  post,  and  it  is  argued 
that  he  therefore  held  none  in  his  latest  years. 
The  other  masses  appeared  in  1557,  1574,  and 
1580;  motets  in  1542,  1555,  and  1583, 
settings  of  the  magnificat  in  1578,  and  psalms 
a  5  in  1574.  His  madrigals  were  published 
in  1545,  1554,  1555,  1556,  and  1560.  The 
psalms  and  a  mass  were  written  for  his  patron 
Saint  Carlo  Borromeo  in  accordance  with  the 
decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent.  An  Adoramus 
is  printed  by  Liick,  and  a  madrigal,  1  See  from 
his  ocean  bed,'  edited  by  Oliphant,  is  in  Hullah's 
Part  Music.  Torchi,  in  his  'Arte  Musicale  in 
Italia,'  vol.  i.,  gives  two  movements  from  masses, 
a  motet,  and  two  madrigals.  The  libraries  of 
Christ  Church,  Oxford,  and  the  Royal  College 
of  Music,  contain  specimens  of  his  works  in 


MS.,  and  for  others  the  article  in  the  QxitUen- 
Lexik&n  and  an  interesting  monograph  by  Luigi 
Torri  in  the  Biv.  Afus.  Ital.  iiL  635,  and  iv. 
233,  should  be  consulted.  m. 

RUGGIERI,  the  name  of  a  celebrated  family 
of  violin-makers,  who  flourished  at  Cremona 
and  Brescia.  The  eldest  was  Francesco, 
commonly  known  as  •Ruggieri  il  Per*  (the 
father),  whose  instruments  date  from  1663  to 
1720  or  thereabouts.  John  Baptist  (1700- 
1725)  and  Peter  (1700-20),  who  form  the 
second  generation  of  the  family,  were  probably 
his  sons  ;  and  John  Baptist  (called  '  il  buono  '), 
who  was  indisputably  the  best  maker  in  the 
family,  claims  to  have  been  a  pupil  of  Nicholas 
Amati.  Besides  these,  we  hear  of  Guido  and 
Vincenzo  Ruggieri,  both  of  Cremona,  early  in 
the  18th  century.  The  instruments  of  the 
Ruggieri,  though  differing  widely  among  them- 
selves,  bear  a  general  resemblance  to  those  of 
the  Amati  family.  They  rank  high  among  the 
works  of  the  second-rate  makers,  and  are  often 
passed  off  as  Amatis.  e.  j.  p. 

RUINS  OF  ATHENS,  THE.  A  dramatic 
piece  (Nachapiel)  written  by  Kotzebue,  and 
composed  by  Beethoven  (op.  113),  for  the 
opening  of  a  new  theatre  at  Pesth,  Feb.  9, 
1812,  when  it  was  preceded  in  the  ceremony 
by  •  King  Stephen  '  (op.  117).  It  contains  an 
overture  and  eight  numbers,  and  was  probably 
composed  late  in  1811.  The  'Marcia  alia 
tnrca,'  No.  4,  is  founded  on  the  theme  of  the 
Variations  in  D,  op.  76,  which  was  composed 
two  years  earlier.  The  March  and  Chorus, 
No.  6,  were  used  in  1822,  with  the  Overture, 
op.  124,  for  the  opening  of  the  Josephs  tad  t 
Theatre,  Vienna.  The  Overture  to  '  The  Ruins 
of  Athens'  and  the  Turkish  March  were 
published  in  1823,  but  the  rest  of  the  music 
remained  in  MS.  till  1846.  o. 

RULE,  BRITANNIA  !  The  music  of  this 
'ode  in  honour  of  Great  Britain,'  which, 
according  to  Southey,  '  will  be  the  political 
hymn  of  this  country  as  long  as  she  maintains 
her  political  power,'  was  composed  by  Ame  for 
his  masque  of  '  Alfred  '  (the  words  by  Thomson 
and  Mallet),  and  first  performed  at  Cliefden 
House,  Maidenhead,  August  1,  1740.  Cliefden 
was  then  the  residence  of  Frederick,  Prince  of 
Wales,  and  the  occasion  was  to  commemorate 
the  accession  of  George  I.,  and  the  birthday  of 
Princess  Augusta.  The  masque  was  repeated  on 
the  following  night,  and  published  by  Millar, 
August  19,  1740. 

Dr.  Arne  afterwards  altered  the  masque  into 
an  opera  [and  it  waa  so  performed  at  the  Smock 
Alley  Theatre,  Dublin,  on  March  10,  1744. 
In  the  advertisement  it  is  announced  that 
'  Alfred  '  will  conclude  with  a  1  favourable  Ode 
in  honour  of  Great  Britain,  beginning  "When 
Britain  first  at  Heaven's  command."  '  It  was 
not  heard  in  London  till  March  20,  1745, 
when  it  was  given  at  Drury  Lane  for  the  benefit 
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of  Mrs.  Arne.  w.  h.  o.  f.].  In  theadvertisements 
of  that  performance,  and  of  another  in  April,  Dr. 
A  rue  entitles  4  Rule,  Britannia!'  *  a  celebrated 
wit','  from  which  it  may  be  inferred  that  it  had 
been  especially  successful  atCliefden,  aud  Dublin. 

The  year  1745,  in  which  the  opera  was  pro- 
duced, is  memorable  for  the  Jacobite  rising  in 
the  North,  and  in  1746  Handel  produced  his 
'  Occasional  Oratorio,'  in  which  he  refers  to  its 
suppression,  'War  shall  cease,  welcome  Peace,' 
adapting  those  words  to  the  opening  bars  of 
1  Rule,  Britannia  ! ' — in  itself  a  great  proof  of 
the  popularity  of  the  air. 

«J    ■  £ 


Wartfaall  ceaae.  wrl  •  come  Peace. 

By  a  singular  anachronism,  Schoelcher,  in 
his  Lift  of  Handd  (p.  299),  accuses  Arne  of 
copying  these  and  other  bare  in  the  song  from 
Handel,  instead  of  Handel's  quoting  them  from 
Arne.  He  says  also:  'Dr.  Arne's  Alfred,  which 
was  an  utter  failure,  appears  to  have  belonged 
to  1751.*  It  was  not  Arne's  'Alfred'  that 
failed  in  1751,  but  Mallet's  alteration  of  the 
original  i>oem,  which  he  made  shortly  after  the 
death  of  Thomson.  Mallet  endeavoured  to 
appropriate  the  credit  of  the  masque,  as  he  had 
before  appropriated  the  ballad  of  '  William  and 
Margaret,'  and  thereby  brought  himself  into 
notice.1  Mallet's  version  of  '  Alfred '  was  pro- 
duced in  1751,  and,  in  spite  of  Garrick's  acting, 
failed,  as  it  deserved  to  faiL2 

The  score  of  *  Rule,  Britannia  ! '  was  printed 
by  Arne  at  the  end  of  '  The  Judgment  of  Paris,' 
which  had  also  been  produced  at  Cliefden  in 
1740.  The  air  was  adopted  by  Jacobites  as 
well  as  Hanoverians,  but  the  former  parodied,  or 
changed,  the  words. 

A  doubt  was  raised  as  to  the  authorship  of  the 
words  of  '  Rule,  Britannia  ! '  by  Dr.  Dinsdale, 
editor  of  the  re-edition  of  Mallet's  Poems  in  1 851 . 
Dinsdale  claims  for  Mallet  the  ballad  of  William 
and  Margaret,'  and  '  Rule,  Britannia  I '  As  to 
the  first  claim,  the  most  convincing  evidence 
against  Mallet — unknown  when  Dinsdale  wrote 
— is  now  to  be  found  in  the  Library  of  the 
British  Museum.  In  1878  I  first  saw  a  copy  of 
the  original  ballad  in  an  auction  room,  and, 
guided  by  it,  I  traced  a  second  copy  in  the 
British  Museum,  where  it  is  open  to  all  inquirers. 
It  reproduces  the  tune,  which  had  been  utterly 
lost  in  England,  as  in  Scotland,  because  it  was 
not  fitted  for  dancing,  but  only  for  recitation. 
Until  Dinsdale  put  in  a  claim  for  Mallet,  '  Rule, 
Britannia  ! '  had  been  universally  ascribed  to 
Thomson,  from  the  advertisements  of  the  time 
down  to  the  'Scotch  Songs'  of  Ritson—  a  most 
careful  and  trustworthy  authority  for  facts. 


>  For  *  WlUUro  and  Marfan*.'  with  and  » 
ttooa.  am  Appendix  to  »ol.  1U.  of  n»b»rvH* 
U*  Ballad  Sodetr ;  atao  an  article  In  No.  1  of 


without  Mallet'i  altera- 

BaJJtuU.  reprinted  for 
the  periodical  entitled 


Mallet  left  the  question  in  doubt.  Thomson 
was  but  recently  dead,  and  consequently  many  of 
his  surviving  friends  knew  the  facts.  1  Accoiding 
to  the  present  arrangement  of  the  fable,'  says 
Mallet,  *  I  was  obliged  to  i eject  a  great  deal  of 
what  I  ha  i  written  in  the  other  ;  neither  could 
I  retain  of  my  friend's  part  inoie  than  three  or 
four  single  B]»eeches,  and  a  part  of  one  song.' 
He  does  not  say  that  it  was  the  oue  song  of  the 
whole  that  had  stood  out  of  the  piece,  and  had 
become  naturalised,  lest  his 1  friend '  should  have 
too  much  credit,  but  '  Rule,  Britannia  ! '  comes 
under  this  description,  because  he  allowed  Lord 
Bolingbroke  to  mutilate  the  |>oem,  by  substitut- 
ing three  stanzas  of  his  ow  n  lor  the  fourth,  fifth, 
and  sixth  of  the  original.  Would  Mallet  have 
allowed  this  mutilation  of  the  poem  had  it  been 
his  own  t  [During  Mallet's  lifetime,  the  words 
wero  printed  in  the  second  edition  of  a  well- 
known  song-book,  'The  Charmer,'  in  Edinburgh, 
with  the  initials  of  James  Thomson.]  On  the 
whole,  internal  evidence  is  strongly  in  favour  of 
Thomson.  See  his  poems  of  'Britannia,'  and 
'Liberty.'  As  an  antidote  to  Dinsdale's  character 
of  David  Mallet,  the  reader  should  compare 
that  in  Chalmers's  General  Biographical  Dic- 
tionary. W.  c. 

[See  an  article  by  J.  Cuthbert  Hadden  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century  for  Dec.  1896  ;  and  another 
by  Churton  Collins  in  the  Saturday  Jlerieic  of 
Feb.  20,  1897.] 

'Rule,  Britannia!'  was  first  published  by  Henry 
Waylett  as  an  appendix  (with  another  song)  to 
Arne's  '  Musio  in  the  Judgment  of  Paris. '  The 
copyright  privilege  is  dated  Jan.  29,  1740-41. 
An  extraordinary  jverversiou  or  religious  parody 
was  sung  as  a  hymn  in  the  Rev.  Rowland  Hill's 
Chapel,  and  was  included  in  his  Surrey  Chapel 
Hymns  at  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century. 
Since  the  above  account  was  written  no  fresh 
clue  has  come  to  light  regarding  the  authorship 
of  the  words.  r.  K. 

Beethoven  wrote  five  variations  for  the  piano 
upon  the  air,  and  besides  numberless  references 
to  it  in  occasional  compositions  of  all  sorts, 
mention  may  be  made  of  Wagner's  overture 
uj»on  it,  which  was  written  at  Konigsberg  in 
1836,  sent  to  the  Philharmonic  Society  of 
Loudon  in  1840,  and  apparently  lost  for  many 
years.  A  set  of  parts,  no  doubt  made  for  some 
jKsrformance  which  never  took  place,  wasacquired 
by  the  late  Hon.  Mrs.  Burrell  from  a  German 
dealer  in  old  music  ;  and  another  set  came  to 
light  in  1904,  corresjtonding  exactly  with  these, 
from  which  the  score  was  reconstructed  and  the 
work  played  at  the  Queen's  Hall  in  Jan.  1905. 
It  is  a  composition  of  no  intrinsic  value,  though 
historically  it  is  of  some  interest.  M. 

RUMMEL  A  German  musical  family.  (1) 
Christian  Franz  Ludwig  Frirdrich  Alex- 
ander was  born  at  Brichsenstadt,  Bavaria,  Nov. 
27,  1787.  He  was  educated  at  Mannheim,  and 
seems  to  have  had  instruction  from  the  Abbe 
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Vogler.  In  1 806  he  took  the  post  of  bandmaster 
to  the  2nd  Nassau  infantry,  made  the  Penin- 
sular Campaign,  married  in  Spain,  was  taken 
prisoner,  released,  and  served  with  his  regiment 
at  Waterloo.  He  was  then  employed  by  the 
Duke  of  Nassau  to  form  and  lead  his  Court 
orchestra,  which  he  did  with  great  credit  to 
himself  till  1841,  when  it  was  dissolved. 
Christian  Rummel  died  at  Wiesbaden,  Feb.  1 3, 
1849.  He  was  not  only  an  ablo  conductor  and 
a  composer  of  much  ability  and  industry,  but 
a  fine  clarinettist  and  a  good  pianist.  His 
works  are  numerous,  and  embrace  pieces  for 
military  baud,  concertos,  quintets  aud  other 
pieces  for  clarinet,  many  pianoforte  compositions, 
especially  a  sonata  for  four  hands  (op.  20), 
waltzes,  variations,  etc.,  and  a  Method  for  the 
PF.  (2)  His  daughter  Josephine  was  born  at 
Manzanaros  in  Spain  during  the  Peninsular  War, 
May  12,  1812.  She  was  pianist  at  the  Court 
at  Wiesbaden,  aud  died  Dec.  19,  1877.  (3) 
His  son  Joseph,  born  at  Wiesbaden,  Oct.  6, 
1818,  was  educated  by  his  father  in  music 
gonerally,  and  in  the  clarinet  and  PF.  in 
particular,  on  both  of  which  he  was  a  good 
player.  He  was  for  many  years  Capellmeister 
to  the  Prince  of  Oldenburg,  then  residing  at 
Wiesbaden — a  ]>ost  in  which  he  was  succeeded 
by  Adolph  Henselt.  Up  to  1842  he  lived  in 
Paris,  and  then  removed  to  London  for  five 
years.  In  1847  he  returned  to  Paris,  and 
remained  there  till  driven  back  to  London  by 
the  war  in  1870;  and  in  Loudon  he  resided 
till  his  death,  March  25,  1880.  Joseph 
Rummel  wrote  no  original  music,  but  he  was 
one  of  the  most  pro'. i lie  arrangers  of  o[>eras  and 
operatic  selections  for  the  PF.  that  ever  existed. 
For  nearly  forty  years  he  worked  incessantly  for 
the  houses  of  Schott  and  Escudier,  publishing 
about  400  pieces  with  each  house  under  his  own 
name,  besides  a  much  larger  number  under  noma 
de  plume.  His  arrangements  and  transcriptions 
amount  in  all  to  fully  2000.  He  wrote  also  a 
series  of  exercises  for  Augener  &  Co.,  and  for 
Escudier.  (4)  Joseph's  sister  Franziska,  bom 
at  Wiesbad  'ii,  Feb.  4,  1821,  was  educated  by 
her  father  until  she  weut  to  Paris  to  study 
singing  under  Bordogni,  and  afterwards  to 
Lamperti  at  Milan.  She  became  principal 
singer  at  the  Court  of  Wieskaden,  and  at  length 
married  Peter  Schott,  the  well-known  music 
publisher  at  Brussels,  who  died  in  1873.  (5) 
Another  son,  August,  a  cajwible  pianist,  born 
at  Wiesbaden,  Jan.  14, 1824,  bec mica  merchant 
in  London,  where  ho  died,  Dec.  14,  1886,  and 
where  (6)  his  son  Franz  was  born,  Jan.  11, 
1853.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  went  to 
Brussels  to  study  the  PF.  under  Brassin,  first 
as  a  private  pupil  and  afterwards  in  the  Con 
servatoire.  He  took  the  first  prize  for  PF.- 
playing  there  in  1872,  and  afterwards  became 
one  of  the  staff  of  teachers.  He  made  his 
first  public  appearance  at  Antwerp,  Dec  22, 


1872,  in  Henselt's  PF.  Concerto  ;  in  July  1873 
played  Schumann's  Concerto  at  the  Albert  Hall 
Concerts,  London  ;  and  again  at  Brussels,  before 
the  King  and  Queen  of  the  Belgians,  with  great 
distinction.  He  remained  at  the  Conservatoire 
as  professor  till  1876,  when  on  the  advice  of 
Rubinstein  ho  threw  up  his  post  and  began  to 
travel,  playing  in  the  Rhine  Provinces,  Holland, 
and  France.  Early  in  1877  he  came  to  London, 
and  played  at  the  Crystal  Palace  on  April  7. 
Next  year  he  went  to  America,  where  he  met 
with  great  success,  though  interrupted  by  a 
serious  accident.  He  returned  in  1881,  and 
played  again  at  the  Crystal  Palace  on  April  30. 
[He  was  for  a  long  time  a  teacher  in  the  Stern 
Conservatorium  at  Berlin.  He  afterwards 
lived  at  Dessau,  and  died  at  Berlin,  May  2, 
1901.1  o. 

RUNGENHAGEN,  Carl  Fkiedrich,  born 
at  Berlin,  Sept.  27,  1778,  became  in  1815  second 
director  of  the  Singakademie,  and  in  1833 
succeeded  Zelter  as  first  director.  In  1843  ho 
received  the  title  of  professor:  he  wrote  four 
operas,  three  oratorios,  a  mass,  a  Stabat  Mater 
for  female  voices,  a  great  deal  of  church  music, 
many  songs,  and  orchestral  and  chamber  music, 
all  of  which  is  now  forgotten.  He  died  in 
Berlin,  Dec.  21, 1851.  (Riemann's  Lcrikon.)  M. 

RUSSELL,  Henry,  was  born  at  Sheerneas 
on  Dec.  24,  1812  ;  went  to  Bologna,  in  1825, 
to  study  music  [was  for  a  time  a  pupil  of 
Rossini  in  Naples,  appeared  as  a  singer  at  the 
Surrey  Theatre  in  1828,  and  went  to  Canada 
about  1833.  Ho  was  organist  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church,  Rochester  (N.Y.),  and  travelled 
in  America  till  1811,  when  he  returned  to 
England  and  gave  entertainments  by  himself 
and  in  com]>auy  with  Charles  Mackay.  The 
first  took  place  at  the  Hanover  Square  Rooms, 
March  8,  1842].  In  his  particular  style  he 
had  no  rival.  His  songs  'I'm  afloat,'  'A 
life  on  the  ocean  wave'  (which  in  1889  was 
authorised  as  the  march  of  the  royal  marines), 
'Cheer,  boys,  cheer'  (the  only  air  played  by 
the  regimeutal  drum  and  fife  band  when  a 
regiment  goes  abroad),  1  Woodman,  spare  that 
tree,'  etc.,  are  still  familiar,  and  some  of  his 
dramatic  songs,  as  4  The  Dream  of  the  Reveller,' 
•The  Maniac,'  'The  Gambler's  Wife,' etc.,  were 
immensely  popular  in  their  day.  It  may  cer- 
tainly be  said  that  over  800  songs  were  either 
written  or  composed  by  him.  At  a  time  when 
Australia,  Tasmania,  and  New  Zealand  were 
almost  unknown,  Henry  Russell  was  instru- 
mental, through  the  Canadian  government,  in 
sending  over  thousands  of  poor  people  who  are 
now  wealthy.  A  memoir  was  published  in 
1846,  and  a  book  of  reminiscences,  Chetr,  bays, 
chcrr,  in  1895.  [He  retired  from  public  life  in 
1865,  was  feted  at  a  special  concert  given  in 
his  houour  by  Sir  A.  Harris  in  Covent  Garden 
Theatre,  Oct.  12,  1891,  and  died  in  London 
Dec.  8,  1900.]  L'  amico  dei  ca/UatUi  is  a  treatise 
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on  the  art  of  singing.  [Two  of  his  sons  have 
attained  distinction  in  music,  Henry  Russell  as 
a  singing  master  and  operatic  impresario,  and 
Landon  Ronald  (born  June  7,  1873)  as  a  pianist 
and  composer.  The  last-named  studied  at  the 
Royal  College  of  Music,  went  on  tour  with 
'L'Enfant  Prodigue '  in  1891  as  pianist,  con- 
ducted opera  at  Drury  Lane  in  1896,  and  has 
composed  many  songs  of  high  artistic  aims, 
besides  gaining  wide  popularity  as  an  accom- 
panist and  conductor.]  J.  H.  ]>. ;  with  additions 
from  Did.  of  Nat.  Biix/.  (suppl.),  Musical  Times 
for  Jan.  1901,  etc. 

RUSSELL,  William,  Mus.B.,  son  of  an 
organ  builder  and  organist,  was  born  in  London, 
Oct.  6,  1777.  He  was  successively  a  pupil  of 
Cope,  organist  of  St.  Saviour's,  South wark, 
8hrnbsole,  of  Spa  Fields  Chapel,  and  Groom- 
bridge,  Hackney  and  St.  Stephen's,  Coleman 
Street,  In  1  789  ho  was  appointed  deputy  to  his 
father  as  organist  of  St.  Alary,  Aldermanbury, 
and  continued  so  until  1793,  when  he  obtained 
the  post  of  organist  at  the  chapel  in  Great  Queen 
8treet,  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  which  he  held  until 
1798,  when  the  chaj>cl  was  disposed  of  to  the 
Wesleyan  body.  In  1797  he  became  a  pupil  of 
Dr.  Arnold,  with  whom  he  studied  for  about 
three  years.  In  1798  he  was  chosen  organist  of 
St.  Ann's,  Limehousc.  In  1800  he  was  engaged 
as  pianist  and  composer  at  Sadler's  Wells,  where 
he  continued  about  four  years.  In  1801  he 
was  engaged  as  pianist  at  Covent  Garden  and 
appointed  organist  of  the  Foundling  Hospital 
Chajwl.  He  took  his  Mus.B.  degree  at  Oxford 
in  1808.  He  composed  three  oratorios,  'The 
Deliveranee  of  Israel,'  'The  Redemption,' and 
'Job'  (1826)  ;  a  mass  in  C  minor,  an  'Ode  to 
Music,'  an  'Ode  to  the  Genius  of  Handel,' 
Christopher  Smart's  'Ode  on  St.  Cecilia's  Day,' 
and  an  'Ode  to  Harmony,' several  glees,  songs, 
and  organ  voluntaries,  and  alxnit  twenty  dra- 
matic pieces,  chiefly  spectacles  and  )tautomimes. 
He  edited  in  1 809  '  Psalms,  Hymns  and  Anthems 
for  the  Foundling  Chajiel.'  He  was  much 
esteemed  both  as  piauist  and  organist.  He 
died  Nov.  21,  1813.  w.  li.  h. 

RUSSLAN  I  LIOUDMILLA.  A  Russian 
romantic  opera,  in  five  acts,  based  on  a  poem 
by  Pushkin,  the  music  by  Glinka.  Produced 
at  St.  Petersburg,  Nov.  27,  1842.  The  scene  is 
laid  in  the  Caucasus,  in  fabulous  times,  and  the 
music  partakes  strongly  of  the  oriental  character. 
The  overture  was  played  at  the  Crystal  Palace, 
Sydenham,  London,  July  4,  1874.  o. 

RUST.  A  distinguished  German  musical 
family.  Friedrich  Wilhelm  was  born  at 
Wurlitz,  Dessau,  July  6,  1739  ;  his  father  was 
a  person  of  eminence,  and  he  received  a  first- 
rate  education.  He  was  taught  music  by  his 
elder  brother,  Johann  Ludwig  Anton,  who,  as 
an  amateur,  had  played  the  violin  in  J.  S. 
Bach's  orchestra  at  Leipzig ;  and  at  thirteen 
he  played  the  whole  of  the  '  Wohltemperirtes 


Clavier'  without  book.  Composition,  organ, 
and  clavier  he  learned  from  Friedemann  and 
Emmanuel  Bach,  and  the  violin  from  Hockh 
and  F.  Benda  ;  and  in  1765,  during  a  journey 
to  Italy,  from  G.  Benda,  Tartini,  and  Pugnani. 
In  1766  he  returned  to  Dessau,  and  became  the 
life  and  soul  of  the  music  there.  On  Sept.  24, 
1774,  a  new  theatre  was  opened  through  his 
exertions,  to  which  he  was  soon  after  appointed 
music-director.  He  married  his  pupil,  Henriette 
Niedhart,  a  fine  singer,  and  thenceforward,  with 
a  few  visits  to  Berlin,  Dresden,  etc.,  his  life 
was  confined  to  Dessau,  where  he  died  March  28, 
1796.  His  compositions  include  a  Psalm  for 
solo,  chorus,  and  orchestia  ;  several  large 
Church  Cantatas ;  Duodramasaud  Mouodramas; 
Operas  ;  music  to  Plays  ;  Prologues  and  Occa- 
sional pieces,  etc.  ;  Odes  and  Songs  (2  collec- 
tions) ;  Sonatas  and  Variations  for  the  PF. 
solo — '  4  dozen  '  of  the  former  and  many  of  the 
latter — Concertos,  Fugues,  etc.  etc.  ;  and  three 
Sonatas  for  violin  solo,  which  have  been  re- 
published by  his  grandson  (Peters),  and  are 
now  the  only  music  by  which  Rust  is  known  ; 
that  in  D  minor  was  often  played  at  the 
Monday  Popular  Concerts.  The  sonatas  are 
analysed  in  Shed  lock's  Pianoforte  Sonata,  pp. 
152  ff.  His  last  composition  was  a  violin 
sonata  for  the  E  string,  thus  anticipating 
Paganini.  A  list  of  his  works,  with  every 
detail  of  his  life,  extending  to  6i  large  pages, 
is  given  in  Mendel.  A  monograph  on  him, 
with  list  of  works,  etc.,  was  published  in  1882 
by  W.  Hofaus,  and  Dr.  E.  Prieger  published  a 
pamphlet,  F.  IV.  Rust,ein  Vorgiinger  Beethovcns. 
His  eldest  son  was  drowned  ;  the  youngest, 
Wilhelm  Karl,  born  at  Dessau,  April  29, 
1787,  began  music  very  early  ;  and  besides  the 
teaching  ho  naturally  got  at  home,  learned 
thorough-bass  with  Turk  while  at  Halle  Uni- 
versity. In  Dec.  1807  he  went  to  Vienna,  and 
in  time  became  intimate  with  Beethoven,  who 
praised  his  playing  of  Bach,  and  recommended 
him  strongly  as  a  teacher.  Amongst  other 
pupils  he  had  Baroness  Ertmann  and  Maxi- 
milian Brentano.  His  letters  to  his  sister  on 
Beethoven  are  given  by  Thayer,  iii.  35-6. 
He  remained  in  Vienna  till  1827,  when  he 
returned  to  his  native  place,  and  lived  there 
till  his  death,  April  18,  1855. 

Wilhelm  Rust,  the  nephew  of  the  foregoing, 
himself  an  advocate,  and  a  fine  amateur  player 
on  both  violin  and  PF.,  was  born  August  15, 
1822,  at  Dessau  ;  he  learned  music  from  his 
uncle  and  F.  Schneider.  After  a  few  years' 
wandering  he  settled  in  Berlin,  where  he  soon 
joined  the  Singakademie.  He  played  at  the 
Philharmonic  Society  of  Berlin,  Dec.  5,  1849, 
and  was  soon  much  in  request  as  a  teacher. 
In  .Ian.  1861  he  became  organist  of  St.  Luke's 
church,  and  twelve  months  afterwards  director 
of  Vierling's  Bach  Society,  which  he  conducted 
till  1874,  performing  a  large  number  of  fine 
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works  by  Bach  and  other  great  composers, 
many  of  them  for  the  first  time.  The  list  of 
occasional  concerts  conducted  by  him  is  also 
very  large.  In  1870  he  undertook  the  de- 
partment of  counterpoint  and  composition  in 
the  Stern  Conservatorium  at  Berlin,  and  in 
1878  was  appointed  organist  of  the  Thomas- 
kirche,  Ijeipzig,  and  in  1880  succeeded  E.  F.  E. 
Kichter  as  Cantor  of  the  Thomasschule.  He 
was  connected  with  the  Leipzig  Bachgesellschaft 
from  1850,  and  edited  vols,  v.,  vii.,  ix.-xxiii. 
and  xxv.  His  original  works  have  reached  op. 
33,  of  which  eight  are  for  tho  PF.  and  the  rest 
for  voices.  [He  died  at  Leipzig,  May  2,  1892. 
A  biography  appeared  in  the  Musikal.  Wochcn- 
blatt  for  1890.]  o. 

RUTHERFORD,  David,  a  Scotch  music 
publisher  in  Loudon,  who  worked  in  St.  Martins 
Court,  near  Leicester  Fields,  4  at  the  sign  of  the 
Violin  and  German  Flute,'  about  1745.  His 
publications  consist  princijially  of  minor  works 
for  the  violin,  or  flute,  such  as  country  dances, 
minuets,  and  books  of  airs.  He  republished  in 
octavo  William  M 'Gibbon's  'Scotch  Aire,'  and 
issued  song-sheets,  etc.  He  was  publisher,  and 
probably  author,  of  several  quaint  instruction 
books,  as  The  Fiddle  new  model 'd,  or  a  useful 
introduction  for  the  violin,  exemplified  with 
familiar  dialogues,  circa  1750,  Svo,  and  The  art 
of  playing  on  the  violin,  showing  how  to  stop 
every  note  exactly. 

He  was  succeeded  at  the  same  address  by 
John  Rutherford,  who  issued  a  similar  class  of 
works,  and  who  remained  in  business  until 
1783,  or  later.  k.  k. 

RUY  BLAS.  A  play  by  Victor  Hugo,  to 
which  Mendelssohn  composed  an  Overture  and 
a  Chorus  for  soprano  voices  and  orchestra.  The 
Overture  (op.  95)  is  in  C  minor,  and  the 
Chorus  (op.  77,  No.  3)  in  A.  Both  pieces 
were  conceived,  written,  copied,  rehearsed,  and 
executed  in  less  than  a  week  (sec  Letter,  March 
18,  1839).  Tho  first  performance  was  Monday, 
March  11,  1839.  Mendelssohn  brought  it  to 
London  in  MS.  in  1844,  and  it  was  tried  at  a 
Philharmonic  Rehearsal,  but  for  some  reason 
was  not  performed  till  a  concert  of  Mrs.  Ander- 
son's, May  25,  1849  ;  it  is  now  in  the  library 
at  Buckingham  Palace.  The  MS.  differs  in  a 
few  passages  from  the  published  score,  which 
was  not  printed  till  after  Mendelssohn's  death 
(No.  5  of  the  posth.  works).  o, 

RYAN,  Michael  Desmond,  dramatic  and 
musical  otitic,  was  born  at  Kilkenny,  March  3, 
1816,  son  of  Dr.  Michael  Ryan.    On  the  com- 


pletion of  his  academical  education  at  an  early 
age  he  entered  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 
early  in  the  year  1832,  for  the  purpose  of 
studying  medicine.  He  remained  in  Edinburgh 
steadily  pursuing  his  studies  for  some  three 
years,  after  which,  being  fairly  well  read,  a 
dabbler  in  literature,  an  enthusiastic  admirer 
of  art,  a  good  amateur  musician,  and  a  keen 
follower  of  the  stage,  Ryan  determined  to  quit 
Edinburgh  and  try  his  fortune  in  London. 
Here  he  arrived  in  1836,  by  chance  met  with 
J.  W.  Davison,  and  commenced  an  intimate 
and  lifelong  friendship.  Ryan  now  entered 
upon  his  literary  career  in  earnest,  writing 
articles  and  poems  for  Harrison's  Miscellany, 
etc.,  and  producing  verses  for  songs.  A  set  of 
twelve  sacred  songs,  versified  from  the  Old 
Testament  and  set  to  music  by  Edward  Loder 
(D'Almaine),  may  also  be  mentioned.  The 
•  Songs  of  Ireland '  (D'Almaine),  in  which,  in 
conjunction  with  F.  N.  Crouch,  new  versos 
were  fitted  to  old  melodies,  is  another  example 
of  effective  workmanship.  In  1844  Ryan  be- 
came a  contributor  to  The  Musical  World,  and 
two  years  later  sub-editor,  a  post  which  he 
filled  as  long  as  he  lived.  For  years  he  was  a 
contributor  to  the  Morning  Post,  Court  Journal, 
Morning  Chronicle,  and  other  periodicals,  writ- 
ing criticisms  on  the  drama  and  music,  which 
had  the  merit  of  being  trenchant,  sound,  and 
erudite.  In  1849  he  wrote  the  opera  libretto 
of  'Charles  II.'  for  G.  A.  Macfarren.  The 
subject  was  taken  from  a  well-known  comedy 
by  Howard  Payne,  rendered  popular  at  Covent 
Garden  by  Charles  Kemble's  acting  some  quarter 
of  a  century  before.    A  short  time  afterwards 

'  Ryan  was  commissioned  by  M.  Jullien  to  provide 
the  libretto  of  a  grand  spectacular  opera,  on  the 

!  subject  of  Peter  the  Great— brought  out  at  the 
Royal  Italian  Opera  on  August  17,  1852.  under 
the  title  of  '  Pietro  il  Grande.'  With  the  late 
Frank  Mori,  Ryan  collalwrated  in  an  opera 

[  called  '  Lambert  Simnel,'  originally  intended 

I  for  Sims  Reeves,  but  never  performed.  In 
1857  he  formed  his  first  association  with  the 
Morning  Herald,  and  its  satellite  the  Standard, 
and  became  permanently  connected  with  those 

'  journals  in  1862  as  musical  and  dramatic 
critic.  Few  temperaments,  however,  can  sus- 
tain the  excitement  and  toil  demanded  in  these 
days  of  newspaper  activity,  and  after  a  painful 
and  prolonged  illness  Ryan  quitted  this  life  on 
Dec.  8,  1868,  followed  to  the  grave  by  the 
regretful  memories  of  those  who  had  known 
and  esteemed  his  character.  D.  L.  R. 
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<J  ABBATIN1,  Galeazzo,  of  Pesaro,  was  prob- 
°  ably  maestro  di  cappella  there  for  some 
years  before  1626  ;  this  is  indicated  at  any  rate 
in  the  preface  to  the  '  Sacrae  Laudes,'  Venice, 
1626  (Parisini,  Catalogo,  492).  On  the 
title-pages  of  his  works  he  is  called  maestro  di 
cappella  di  camera  to  the  Duke  of  Mirandola 
in  1630  and  again  in  1636.  The  dates  of  his 
publications  range  from  1625  to  1640.  In 
G.  B.  Doni's  Annotazioni,  published  in  1640, 
the  '  Discorso  primo  dell'  inutile  osservanza  de 
tuoni '  (p.  234),  is  dedicated  to  '  Signor  Galeazzo 
Sabbatiui  a  Bergamo.'  Sabbatini  is  highly 
commended  by  K  ire  her,  M  usury  ia  universalis, 
Rome,  1650,  torn.  L  p.  460,  for  his  scientific 
knowledge  of  music,  a  '  rams  musicus,  qui  tria 
genera  novoausu  ad  arithmeticas  leges  revocans, 
multo  plura  sane  invenit,  quorum  diversis  in 
locis  huius  operis  mentio  fiet,  et  inter  coetera 
abacum  novum  ordinavit  exactissinie.  quicquid 
in  musica  desiderari  potest  referentem,  omnibus 
harmoniis  exibendis  perfectissimum,'  etc  Sab- 
batini published  one  theoretical  work,  on  the 
thorough-bass  or  basso  continuo,  which  Burney 
(Hist,  of  Music,  iii.  p.  538)  criticises  as  inade- 
quate because  it  only  treats  of  common  chords 
given  to  every  note  of  the  scale.  The  title 
is :  Regola  facile  e  breve  per  sonare  sopra  il 
basso  continuo,  nell'  organo,  niaiwcortlo,  d  altro 
simile  stromento.  Composta  da  Galeazzo  Sab- 
batini. Dalla  quale  in  questa  prima  parte 
ciascuno  da  so  stesso  potra  iniparare  da  i  primi 
principii  quello  che  aara  necessario  per  simi- 
1*  efletto.  Venetia  per  il  Salvatori,  1628,  4to. 
The  second  edition,  dated  1644,  is  in  the  British 
Museum,  and  a  third  edition  was  published  in 
Rome  in  1669.  No  'scconda  parte'  of  the 
work  is  known.  Sabbatini's  published  com- 
positions were  as  follows  :  — 


1.  n  primo  1 1  bra  de'  niadrignll  dl  Oaleaaao  de  I 
Oonoertatl  a  dtie,  tr*.  r  quattro  vocl.  Opera  prima.  Nouament* 
mmpnU.  e  data  In  luce.  Venetia.  Alee*.  Vlnccnll.  1628.  «...  A 
second  edition  was  issued  In  1697.  and  a  third  In  1639. 

2.  II  secoodo  libra  de'  madrigal  I  d  I  O.  8. .  concertatl  a  «,  8.  et  4  rod. 
Con  la  rispoata  a  quattra  voct  e  doe  vlollnl  vl  alcunl  veral  che 
Inoomlnciano  quando  la  Donna  «1  dimostr*  ai tiers,  poet!  nal  terxo 
de'  madrigall  a  6  del  Big.  Steflano  Bemardi,  etc.  Opera  scconda, 
Nouarnente  compost*  et  data  In  luce.  Valletta.  Ales*.  Vincent!, 
1438,  4to.    Second  edition  In  1636. 

3.  Sacrae  Laadea  mnaicU  concent  (bus  a  O.  S.  contextae.  2.  .1.  4. 
et  8  roclbus  conclnendae.  Una  cam  hatsus  oonttnmu  pro  organo, 
etc  Opus  tertlum.  liber  primus.  VenetlU.  A.  Vlncentlum,  1096, 
4 to.   Second  edition.  1637:  another  edition.  Antwerp.  1642. 

4.  Madrigall  concertatl  a  cinque  vocl  eon  alonne  canzonl  concer- 
tate  arte'  ease  dluermmente  con  sinfonie.  e  ritornelll.  e  nel  flne  ana 
canzonet  t*  con  vocl,  e  Instromentl,  che  Hi  concert*  In  tempo  iinper- 
fetto,  A  In  proportion*  minor  perfett*.  do*  o  In  nnmero  blnarln,  o 
in  namero  temario.  Dl  O.  S  Opera  quart*,  de'  madrigal)  libra 
terzo.  Xouanvente  compost!  ed*U  in  luce.  Venetia.  A  lean.  Vlnoentl. 
1627.  4t».    Second  edition  In  1634. 

5.  Matlrigall  concert* ti  a  2.  3.  4.  e  5  rod.  Con  alcune 
concertatl-.  e  tramejwate  dtueraament*  con  elnfonie  e  rltonielll. 
DI  O.  H.  maestro  dl  cappella  dl  camera  dell'  eecell.  slg.  duca  delta 
Mirandola.  Opera  uulnta,  de'  madrigall  libra  quarto.  Nooaroente 
eompoatl  e  datl  In  luce,  Venetia.  A.  Vlnoentl.  1630,  4 to.  Second 
edition.  1637. 

6  Madrigall  concertatl  a  2.  3.  •  4  vocl.  con  alcune  cansonette 
eoncertat*  mn  instmmenti.  dl  O.  8.  mastra  dl  caprlla  dl  camera 
dell'eceell.  slg.  due*  dell*  Mirandola.  etc.  Opera  seat*,  de'  madrigall 
libra  qulnto.  Kouamente  rornpnatl  e  datl  In  lure,  et  a  ana  eocetlenia 
lltuatriaalma  dedlcatl.    Venetl.  A.  Vlnoentl.  1636.  4U>. 

7.  Saoramm  lnudum  mnalcU  oonoeptibua  a  (lalratio  Sahhatlno 
eont»xt*mm  2.  3. 4.  et  6  end  bus  ad  organum  oonclnendamm.  Liber 
eecandua.  Opu»  ssptlmum.  etc.  VenetlU.  A.  Vlncentlum.  1637. 
4to.    Another  edition  w*.  publUhed  at  Antwerp  In  1641. 


R.  Deiparae  Virginia  l*u<iea  a  O.  8.  niuatcis  ooncr|>tibn>  cum 
3.  4,  9,  et  6  vocibua  conU-xtae.  etc.    "ptia  hi.    VenetlU,  A. 

Vincentlnm.  1638.    4 to. 

9.  Hat-re  kali  concerto  a  voce  sola,  C.  A  T  11.  Con  U  (arte  oonUnua 
da  sonare  ul  O.  8.  Opera  nona.  VeneiU.  A.  Vincentl,  1640,  4to. 
TI..1M-  arc  the  '  Motet  ti  a  voce  aoU  dl  O.  8.  Lib.  primo.' 

la  Libra  de'  madrigall  di  tl.  8,  concerUU  a  2,  3,  e  4  rod.  con  la 
rlspuata  a  quattro  vocl.  e  due  rlollnl  ad  alcunl  veral  che  Ineo- 
nilnciano  quando  U  donna  al  dtmoatra  altiera.  PoeU  nel  terxo 
de'  madrigall  a  6  del  slg.  Hteffano  Bernard!.  Con  11  baaao  contliiuo. 
Nouametitc  rUtampati.  In  Anveraa  presso  1  heredl  dl  Pietra  Pha- 
leaio  al  Re  David.  1*40.  obi.  4to.  A  reprint  of  the  second  volume  of 
madrigals  publUhed  in  1W3B. 

Compositions  In  other  publications:— 

A  motet  and  a  mass  'dal  sig.  Oaleaxao  Sabbatini.  maeatro  dall'au- 
tore.'  In  Ranicro  Scaraellle  Sacrarani  modalatlouuin,  Venice,  1637. 

'Laudate  pueri'  for  three  voice*.  In  Marcello  Miuoul  •  Salmi. 
Venice.  163*.  Minoaxl  in  the  preface  mentions  that  S-ibbatlnl  waa 
hU  teacher.'  huotuo  dl  quel  grtdo  che  partlcoUrweiite  t  nolo  a  gli 
IntendenU  dell'  arte.'   iParUini.  II.  27S. ) 

"O  nomen  Jesu '  for  three  voices,  in  Ambr.  Proflua't  Ander  Thell 
grlatlicber  Concerten,  Leipzig,  1641  ;  'Jesu  Dorotne*  for  two  voice*, 
in  the  Dritter  Thell.  1642;  'Laudate  pueri.'  '  Omnea  aanctl,'  and  a 
Miss*,  all  for  four  voice*.  In  the  Vierdter  and  letxter  Thell.  1646. 

One  motet  In  Praflus's  CunU  solenuib.   Jeeull  reccns-natl,  1646. 

'  Naa  autem  gloriari '  for  three  voice*,  in  Benedetto  Pace's  Motet  tl 
d'  autori  eccellentUalml,  Loreto.  1646. 

'  Ho  perao  II  mio  core,'  in  Plorido  coneeiito  dl  m.vdrigall,  Rome, 
1603, 

V.v>    In  the  Berlin  Konlgl.  Bibllothek :  MS.  1100. '  Amaredeaidero.' 
In  the  U|awla  Univ. -Bibllothek :  *  Io  amo.' one  of  the  Madri- 
gall concertatl  a  cinque  vocl.  published  1627. 
In^eWeaUi.lnater  AldK^LlhraTT  t  jAmor  porta '  for voice  with 

SABBATINI,  Luioi  Antonio,  was  bom  in 
1 732  at  Albano  Laziale,  near  Rome.  He  was 
educated  at  Bologna  in  the  Franciscan  monastery 
of  minori  conventuali,  where  he  studied  music 
under  padre  G.  B.  Martini.  There  is  a  manu- 
script in  Sabbat 1 1: i  s  handwriting  in  the  Bologna 
Liceo  Musicale,  which  contains  the  1  Regole  |»er 
accompagnaredel  pre.  G.  B.  Martini,  min.  conle. 
maestro  di  capjx  ,1 1  di  San  Francesco  in  Bologna, 
1761.  Per  uso  di  Fra  Luigi  Ant.  Sabbatini, 
mill,  conle.'  (Parisini,  Catalogo,  i.  282).  He 
remained  there  eight  years  according  to  a  long 
and  interesting  letter  which  he  wrote  to  Martini 
from  Albano  on  Nov.  2,  1766,  now  preserved 
in  the  library  of  the  Accademia  filarmonica, 
Bologna  (Succi,  Mostra  internazionale,  Bologna, 
1888).  He  was  afterwards  in  the  Franciscan 
monastery  at  Padua,  where  Vallotti  gave  him 
lessons  in  composition.  Eventually  he  was 
apjH)inted  maestro  di  cappella  at  the  church  of 
the  SS.  Apostoli  in  Rome,  a  letter  in  the 
Bologna  collection,  written  to  Martini  from 
Rome,  is  dated  July  17,  1776  (Masseaugeli, 
Catalogo  delta  collezione  de1  autograft,  Bologna, 
1881). 

Before  Vallotti,  maestro  di  cappella  of  S. 
Antonio,  Padua,  died  in  January  1780,  he 
expressed  a  wish  that  Sabbatini  should  be  his 
successor.  Sabbatini  was  offered  the  post,  but, 
unwilling  to  leave  Rome,  he  suggested  that 
Agostino  Ricci  would  be  a  suitable  candidate. 
Ricci  was  therefore  apjiointed  on  April  26, 
17S0,  and  remained  in  Padua  for  six  years, 
but  when  he  left  for  Assisi,  Sabbatini  was 
persuaded  to  reconsider  his  decision  and  was 
finally  appointed  to  the  post  on  April  22,  1786, 
which  he  held  until  his  death  on  January  29, 
1809,  in  Padua.  During  these  twenty-three 
years  of  his  life,  he  enriched  the  archives  of  S. 
Antonio  with  many  compositions,  writes  Gonzati 
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(La  Basilica  di  S.  Antonio  di  Pndova,  1853, 
ii.  p.  453),  among  which  may  be  especially 
mentioned  his  Salmi  di  Terza,  four  masses,  a 
vespero,  and  a  Compieta  breve,  all  coin  posed  for 
four  voices. 

Sabbatini  was  elected  one  of  the  eightniembers 
of  the  music  section  of  the  Accademia  italiana 
in  May  1807.  In  1887  a  bust  of  Sabbatini 
was  placed  in  the  Piazza  Feoli,  Albano  ;  this 
tribute  to  his  memory  was  due  to  Signor 
Cesare  de  Sanctis,  also  an  Albano  musician. 

The  larger  part  of  Sabbatiui's  church  musio 
remains  in  manuscript  in  the  archives  of  S. 
Antonio,  but  Tebaldini,  who  gives  a  list  of 
eighty-six  compositions  (L'Archivio  mits.  delta 
eappella  Antoniana,  1895,  p.  81),  has  published 
some  examples  for  four  voices  with  orchestra, 
which  he  considers  show  that  Sabbatini  in- 
stinctively tried  for  new  combinations,  new 
effects,  and  that  he  sometimes  lent  his  music 
quite  an  individual  character  by  giving  the 
canto  fermo  to  the  alto  or  soprano  part  instead 
of  the  tenor.  Sabbatini  was  generally  recognised 
as  a  sound  and  erudite  theorist ;  Gervasoni 
(Nuova  teoria  di  inusica,  Parma,  1812,  p.  258) 
testifies  to  his  profound  knowledge  no  less  than 
to  his  great  personal  charm. 

Some  other  manuscript  com|>ositions  are  in 
the  Bologna  Liceo  Musieale  ;  autograph  scores 
of  twelve  pieces  of  sacred  music  for  two  and 
four  voices  with  orchestral  accompaniment,  in 
one  volume,  and  three  Kyrie,  two  Gloria,  two 
Credo,  and  'Qui  habitat,'  all  for  four  voices 
with  orchestral  accompaniment,  in  another 
volume  (Parisini,  CataJogo,  ii.  pp.  136,  306); 
as  well  as  twenty-one  pieces  of  sacred  music  for 
four  voices  with  figured  bass  ;  and  1  Atto  di 
contrizione  '  for  two  voices  with  basso  continuo. 
The  nineteenth  volume  of  the  Martini  corre- 
spondence in  the  same  library  consists  entirely 
of  letters  from  Sabbatini. 

In  the  Vienna  Hofbibliothek  in  MS.  16,217 
there  is  a  mass  for  four  voices  with  organ 
accompaniment ;  and  in  MS.  19,103  a  treatise 
on  music  'trascritto  ad  litteram  nelT  anno 
1791.  Dal  p.  L.  A.  Sabbatini,  min.  con. 
maestro  di  eappella  nella  sacra  Basilica  del 
Santo  in  Padova '  (Mantuani's  Catalogue). 

The  following  theoretical  works  were  pub- 
lished :— 

Kfrmtntl  teorlet  drlla  mutiea  ealla  prattca  tU'  medeHmi,  In 
dxttlti  *  tmatti  a  mmw,  rrr.  dl  fra  /..  A.  Sabbatini,  min.  mn, 
ffid  mamtTO  di  eappella  nelta  Ratilirn  Cattanttnlana  de  M  X II. 
Apoetnli  in  Rotna  ed  at  prtvttr  in  t/uella  del  .Santn  in  .•' '  i  .  ■■•!.  Ill 
Rom*.  lffla-BO.  obi.  folio.  In  three  hooks.  A  second  edition  was 
published  at  Rome  In  1788. 

La  vera  idea  deUe  muelcaXi  nutnerieke  eeynature  ere.  dal  fra  I..  A . 
8.  m.c.  matMra  di  eappeila  nelta  Haiilira  di  A  Ant  unin  di  Padora*. 
Venesla.  179B.  pre*ao  Heb.  Valle.  4to.  pp.  ITS.  A  inaiiutcript  of 
Babbatlnls  Inscribed  Trattatn  di  e<mtrai>puntn.  which  i*  in  the 
Padua  library,  woul.l  appear  to  be  the  flr-rt  .ketch  for  thU  mom 
elaborate  work. 

Trattato  topra  le  fm/Ke  mutteali  di  trn  I..  A.  S  m.r.  enrredatnda 
coptoti  mjyi  ilrl  uta  nntecrftre  I',  AV<inc.  Ant.  Vall'Hti.  Veneris, 
1H02.  preaao  Keh.  Vail*.  Ha.     In  two  books.     An  analy.ln  of 
VallotU's  fugue*  with  example*  taken  from  hU  cbunh  music. 
Xolf&prt  on  Irfnnt  HJ-mrntairtt  d*  miuitfue,  etc.  en  eantm  an* 
,eonti*u*.    Par  1«  It.  P.  I.ulirl  A.  Mabtiatlnl.  etc.    Public  par 


theae  work.  Sabbatini  also  published  a  life  of  Vallotti: 


.V«rW«  mpra  ia  Htae  I*  ojmre  dot  R.  /'.  Ft.  Ant.  WMctti  (Padua. 
17*11 ;  and  edited  a  collection  of  Marcrilo*  paallua  which  WM 
published  at  Venice  Id  1801.    iFetls,  **yr.  NNfej  c  & 


SABBATINI,  Piktro  Paolo,  was  a  native 
of  Rome.  The  dates  of  his  published  works 
range  from  1628  to  1657,  and  from  their  title- 
pages  it  is  to  l*e  gathered  that  in  1628  he  was 
maestro  di  cap|iella  dell'  Archiconfraternita 
della  morte  et  oratione  di  Roma;  1630-31 
maestro  di  eappella  di  S.  Luigi  de'  francesi, 
Rome ;  and  in  1 650  professors  di  rousica. 
Catalisano  alludes  to  him  in  his  Qrammatica 
armonica,  1781,  p.  xii.  4  Per  esprimere  quanto 
mai  sia  tenuto  a  questi  celebri  maestri  di  eap- 
pella ...  P.  P.  Sabbatini, '  etc.    His  published 


M.  Alex.  Choron,  Pari.,  circa  1810.  8vo.  pp.  130.    ConaiaU  of 
,  178a    Another  edition  mm 


1.  II  seeto  dl  Pletro  Paolo  Sabbatini  maeatro  dl  eappella  del 
1'  an-hlconf  raternl ta  della  morte  et  oratione  dl  Roma.  Opera  VI 11. 
In  Bracdano.  per  And.  Pel.  .turn  pa  tore  ducale,  18SB.  folio,  pp.  |~ 
Contain*  songs  for  one,  two,  and  three  voices,  some  with  (full 
accompaniment. 

i  Intermedll  spiritual!  dl  P.P.H..  etc  a*  above.    Llbro  L 
IX.    In  Roma  appreaao  Paolo  Xasotti.  1838,  Mlo,  pp.  *7.  C< 
thrc«  Intermedll. 

:i  Paalml  magnificat  cum  quatuor  antlphoni*  ad  Vespers,  cum 
I^ttanil*  B.V.  octonls  vocibus.  uno  cum  Basso  ad  urganum  decau- 
Un.ll.  Auctore  P. P  S.  rouiano  In  RccleaU  li  Aloyail  Oalllcae 
natlonl*  mu.kv*  moderatore,  Liber  I.  Opus  XII.  Roma*.  P. 
MaMittum.  10.10.  4tu. 

4.  II  teno  dl  P.  P.S.  maeatro  dl  eappella  dl  S  Lnlgi  de'  franoeei  In 
Roma.  In  Roma,  appreaao  P.  Maauttl,  1631,  folio,  pp  18.  Contains 
VUlanelle  for  one.  two,  and  three  voice*. 

B.  II  quarto  de  VUlanelle  a  una,  due  i<  tre  vocl.  Del  Rig.  P. P.S. 
etc.  as  ature.  Roma,  O.  B.  Roblettl.  IttSl.  folio,  pp.  iv.  The 
dedication  I*  written  by  Plelro  Hlmi,  a  pupil  of  Sabbatini.  (nun 
Home,  May  1,  l'ttl,  he  state*  that  be  nm-ues  from  oblivion  thr*e 
VillAiiell*  by  P.  P.  Habhatlui. 

A.  Cauwrnl  vplrituall  ail  una,  a  due.  et  a  tre  rod  da  cantors),  e 
*onarsi  so|wa  qual*lvoglia  istnimento.  Llbro  II.  Opera  XIII.  de 
P. P.S.    In  Roma,  appremu  Lod.  nrigiuiul.  1040,  folio,  pp.  XL 

7.  Varil  capricci.  e  oaiuonette  a  una  e  tre  vocl  da  oantar*!  «>i>ra 
qiialsiTiiglla  istrouiento  con  I'  alfalwto  della  eh  I  tar  ra  spafnuola.  dl 
P.P.S.  Romano.  Llbro  VII.  Opera  XIV.  Roma,  Vine.  Blanch!. 
1641,  folio,  pp.  XL 

H  Prima  scelta  dl  vWanelle  a  due  t-orl  omposte  <la  P.P.S.  da 
sonant  In  qutilMrotjIia  lnstromento  con  lr  h-ttere  accomodate  alia 
chitarra  sims;nola  in  quelle  plu  a  propo*ito.  In  Roma,  Vitale 
MaMcardl.  18W.  folio,  pp.  ID. 

9.  ArietU.'  splrltnall  a  una,  do!  «  trr  voci  di  P.P.S  In  divers!  still 
da  cantand  In  quaUlvotfltn  Instromento,  Llbro  V.  Opera  XXL 
Roma.  Jauomo  Pel  del  q.  Andrea,  HUT.  folio,  pp.  584. 

The  following  treatise  wa*  al»o  publisheil 

Tonl  eoclealastlcl  oolle  sue  Intonazlonl,  all'  ttso  romano.  Xodo  per 
sonare  II  Isuao  oontlnuo,  chlavl  oirrispondenti  all'  altre  chlavl 
gem-rail,  et  onllnarie,  etc.  da  P.P.S.  lTofwMore  della  music*.  Llbro 
I.,  OparaXVIlI.    Boma,  Lod.  Orignanl.  10S0.  4to.  0<g 

SACCHINI,  Antonio  Maria  Gaspare,  born 
at  Pozzuoli,  near  Naples,  on  July  23,  1734. 
This  'graceful,  elegant,  and  judicious  composer,' 
as  Bnrney  culls  him,  who  enjoyed  great  con- 
temjiorary  fame,  and  was  very  popular  in  this 
country,  was  the  son  of  poor  fisher-people  who 
had  no  idea  of  bringing  him  up  to  any  life  but 
their  own.  It  chanced,  however,  that  Durante 
heard  the  boy  sing  some  popular  airs,  and  was 
so  much  struck  with  his  voice  and  talent  that 
he  got  him  admitted  into  the  Conservatorio  of 
San  Onofrio,  at  Naples.  Here  he  learned  the 
violin  from  Niccolo  Forenza,  and  acquired  a 
considerable  mastery  over  the  instrument,  which 
he  subsequently  turned  to  good  account  in  his 
orchestral  writing.  He  studied  singing  with 
Gennaro  Manna  ;  harmony  and  counterpoint 
with  Durante  himself,  who  esteemed  him  highly, 
holding  him  up  to  his  other  pupils,  among  whom 
were  Jommelli,  Piccinni,  and  Guglielmi,  as  their 
most  formidable  rival.  Durante  died  in  1765, 
and  in  the  following  year  Sacchtni  left  the 
Conservatorio,  but  not  until  lie  had  produced 
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an  intermezzo,  in  two  parte,  '  Fra  Donato,' 
very  successfully  performed  by  the  pupils  of 
the  institution.  For  some  years  he  supported 
himself  by  teaching  singing,  and  writing  little 
pieces  for  minor  theatres,  till,  in  1762,  he  wrote 
a  serious  opera,  '  Semiramide,'  for  the  Argentina 
theatre  at  Rome.  This  was  so  well  received 
that  he  remained  for  seven  years  attached  to 
the  theatre  as  composer,  writing  operas  not 
only  for  Rome  but  many  other  towns.  Among 
these,  '  Alessandro  nelle  Indie,'  played  at  Venice 
in  1768,  was  especially  successful,  and  obtained 
for  its  composer,  in  1769,  the  directorship  of 
the  '  Ospedaletto '  school  of  musio  there.  He 
seems  to  have  held  this  office  for  little  more 
than  a  year,  but  during  that  time  formed  some 
excellent  pupils,  among  whom  may  1  ><  ■  mentioned 
Gabrieli,  Canti,  and  Pasquali. 

Before  1770  he  left  Venice,  and  proceeded  by 
way  of  Munich,  Stuttgart,  and  other  German 
towns,  to  Kngland,  arriving  in  London  in  April 
1772.  [For  Munich  he  wrote  'Scipione  in 
Cartagena'  and  'L'Eroe  cinese'  in  1770,  and 
for  Stuttgart 1  Calliroe.']  His  continental  fame 
had  preceded  him  to  this  country,  and  a  beauti- 
ful air  of  his,  'Care  luci,'  introduced  by  Guar- 
ducci  into  the  pasticcio  of  4  Tigraue  '  as  early  as 
1767,  had,  by  its  popularity,  paved  the  way 
for  his  music.  True,  a  strong  clique  existed 
against  the  new  composer,  but  he  soon  got  the 
better  of  it 

In  addition  to  the  'Cid'  and  'Tamerlano,' 
mentioned  by  Burney,  he  produced  here  1  Lucio 
Vero'  and  'Nitetti  e  Ferseo'  (1773-74).  His 
perfect  comprehension  of  the  art  of  writing  for 
the  voice,  and  the  skill  with  which  he  adapted 
his  songs  to  their  respective  exponents,  con- 
tributed an  important  element  to  the  success 
of  his  music,  even  indifferent  singers  being  made 
to  appear  to  advantage.  His  popularity,  how- 
ever, was  undermined,  after  a  time,  from  a  variety 
of  causes.  Jealousy  led  to  cabals  against  him. 
He  would  probably  have  lived  down  calumny, 
prompted  by  personal  spite,  but  his  idle  and 
dissolute  habits  estranged  his  friends,  impaired 
his  health,  and  got  him  deeply  into  debt,  the 
consequence  of  which  was  that  he  left  this 
country  and  settled  in  Paris — Burney  says  in 
1784  ;  Fetis  in  1782.  It  seems  probable  that 
this  last  date  is  correct,  as  several  of  his  operas 
were  produced  in  the  French  capital  during 
1783-84.  He  had  been  there  on  a  visit  in 
1781,  when  his  '  Isola  d'  Amore,'  translated  by 
Frame ry  and  adapted  to  the  French  stage,  was 
played  there  successfully,  having  been  played 
under  the  name  of  '  La  Colonie '  in  1775.  His 
'Oiimpiade'  had  been  given  in  1777.  Burney 
says  that  in  Paris  Sacchini  was  almost  adored. 
He  started  with  an  apparent  advantage  in  the 
patronage  of  Joseph  II.  of  Austria,  who  was  in 
Paris  at  the  time,  and  recommended  the  com- 
poser to  the  protection  of  his  sister,  Marie 
Antoinette.     Thanks  to  this,  he  obtained  a 


hearing  for  his  1  Rinaldo  *  (rearranged  and  partly 
rewritten  for  the  French  stage  as  '  Renaud  ' ), 
and  for  'II  gran  Cid,'  which,  under  the  name 
of  '  Chimene,'  was  performed  before  the  Court 
at  Fontainebleau.  Both  of  these  works  con- 
tained great  beauties,  but  neither  had  more 
than  a  limited  success.  'Dardanus,'  a  French 
opera,  was  not  more  fortunate  in  1 784.  *  (Edipe 
a  Coloue'  was  finished  early  in  1785,  and  per- 
formed at  Versailles,  April  4,  1786.  This,  his 
masterpiece,  brought  him  his  bitterest  dis- 
apixrintment  The  Queen  had  promised  that 
1  Gidipe '  should  be  the  first  opera  at  the  royal 
theatre  during  the  Courts  next  residence  at 
Fontainebleau.  The  time  was  approaching,  but 
nothing  was  said  about  it,  and  Sacchini  remarked 
with  anxiety  that  the  Queen  avoided  him  and 
seemed  uneasy  in  his  presence.  Suspense  became 
intolerable,  and  he  sought  an  audience,  when 
the  Queen  unwillingly  and  hesitatingly  confessed 
the  truth.  1  My  dear  Sacchini,  I  am  accused 
of  showing  too  much  favour  to  foreigners.  I 
have  been  so  much  pressed  to  command  a  per- 
formance of  M.  Lemoinc's  "  Phedre  "  ins  tead  of 
your  "(Edipe"  that  I  cannot  refuse.  You  see 
the  situation  ;  forgive  me.'  Poor  Sacchini  con- 
trolled himself  at  the  moment,  but  on  arriving 
at  home  gave  way  to  despair.  The  Queen's 
favour  lost,  he  believed  his  only  chance  gone. 
He  took  to  his  bed  then  and  there,  and  died 
three  months  afterwards,  on  Oct.  7,  1786. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  form  a  just  estimate  of 
this  composer,  whose  merits  were  great,  yet 
whose  importance  to  the  history  of  Art  seems 
now  so  small.  The  dramatic  music  of  the  end 
of  the  18th  century  is  summed  up  to  us  in  the 
operas  of  Gluck  and  Mozart,  exclusive  of  many 
others,  akin  to  these  in  style  and  tendency, 
deficient  only  in  the  vital  element  which  makes 
one  work  live  while  others  die  out  At  the 
time  of  their  production  the  line  may  have 
seemed  more  difficult  to  draw.  One  drop  of 
essence  may  be  distilled  from  a  large  quantity 
of  material,  yet  without  the  proportion  of 
material  that  drop  would  not  bo  obtained. 
Among  the  second-rate  writers  of  this  transition 
period,  Sacchini  must  rank  first  A  little 
more  force,  perhaps  a  little  less  facility,  and  he 
might  have  been  a  great,  instead  of  a  clever  or 
a  'graceful,  elegant,  and  judicious'  composer. 
He,  better  than  most  Italians,  seems  to  have 
understood  the  dawning  idea  of  the  '  poetical 
basis  of  music '  ;  unfortunately  the  musical 
ideas,  of  which  the  superstructure  must,  after 
all,  consist,  while  good  and  appropriate  as  far 
as  they  went,  were  limited.  His  dramatic  sense 
was  keen  and  just,  but  was  not  backed  by 
sufficient  creative  power  to  make  a  lasting  mark. 
Fear,  remorse,  love,  hatred,  revenge,  —  these 
things  repeat  themselves  in  the  world's  drama 
from  Time's  beginning  to  its  end,  but  their 
expressions  are  infinite  in  variety.  They  repeat 
themselves,  too,  in  Sacchiui's  operas,  but  always 
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in  very  much  the  same  way.  In  his  later  works, 
the  influence  of  Gl tick's  spirit  is  unmistakable. 
There  is  a  wide  gulf  between  such  early  Italian 
operas  as  1  L'  Isola  d'  Amore,'  consisting  of  the 
usual  detached  series  of  songs,  duets,  and 
concerted  pieces,  and  the  '  Uulipe  a  Colone,' 
where  each  number  leads  into  the  next,  and 
where  vigorous  accompanied  recitative  and  well- 
contrasted  dialogued  cboruses  carry  on  and 
illustrate  the  action  of  the  drama,  while  keeping 
alive  the  interest  of  the  hearer.  Buracy  remarks 
that  Sacchini,  'observing  how  fond  the  English 
were  of  Handel's  oratorio  choruses,  introduced 
solemn  and  elaborate  choruses  into  some  of  his 
oiwras  ;  but,  though  excellent  in  their  kind,  they 
never  had  a  good  effect ;  the  mixture  of  English 
singers  with  the  Italian,  as  well  as  the  awkward 
6gure  they  cut  as  actors,  joined  to  the  difficulty 
of  getting  their  parts  by  heart,  rendered  those 
compositions  ridiculous  which  in  still  life  would 
have  been  admirable.'  In  Paris  they  managed 
these  things  better,  for  in  all  the  0]*ras  of  Sac- 
chini's  which  were  coni{>osod  or  arranged  for  the 
French  stage,  choruses  are  used  largely  and  with 
admirable  effect,  while  in  1  (Edipe '  they  are  the 
principal  feature.  Asomewhat  similar  transition 
to  this  is  apparent  in  comparing  Piccinni's  earlier 
and  later  works  ;  but  his  French  operas  are  only 
Italian  ones  modified  and  enlarged.  Sacchini 
had  far  more  dramatic  spirit,  and  took  more 
kindly  to  the  change.  He  bears  the  kind  of 
relation  to  Gluck  that  Piccinni  does  to  Mozart, 
but  he  approached  his  model  more  nearly,  for 
he  handled  Gluck's  theory  almost  as  well  aa 
Gluck  himself ;  had  ho  possessed  the  one  thing 
lacking — force  of  originality — there  might  have 
been  more  in  his  works  for  criticism  to  censure, 
but  they  might  not  now  have  been  forgotten. 
As  it  was,  they  made  a  hard  struggle  for  life. 
The  1  (Edipe 1  was  continuously  on  the  boards  of 
the  Academie  for  fifty-seven  years  (from  1787  to 
1844),  which  can  be  said  of  no  other  opera. 
During  this  time  it  had  583  representations. 
It  was  revived  in  July  1843,  and  was  performed 
six  times  in  that  year  and  once  in  May  1844. 

Sacchini  understood  orchestral  as  well  aschoral 
effect.  His  scores  are  small,  oboes,  horns,  and 
sometimes  trumpets  and  bassoons,  being  the  only 
additions  to  the  string  quartet,  but  the  treat- 
ment is  as  effective  as  it  is  simple.  His  part- 
writing  is  pure  and  good,  while  the  care  and 
finish  evident  in  his  scores  are  hard  to  reconcile 
with  the  accounts  of  his  idle  and  irregular  ways. 
The  same  technical  qualities  are  shown  in  his 
compositions  for  the  church,  which  in  other  ways 
are  less  distinguished  than  his  operas  from  con- 
temporary works  of  a  similar  kind. 

Much  of  Sacchiui's  music  is  lost.  Four 
oratorios,  a  mass,  and  various  motets,  etc,  are 
mentioned  in  the  Qiicllcn-  Lcxikon,  Fe"tis  gives 
a  list  of  twenty-one  sacred  compositions,  and 
the  names  of  forty-one  operas,  the  chief  of  which 
have  been  mentioned  here,  but  Bumey  puts  the 


number  of  these  much  higher  [twenty -seven 
are  given  as  still  extant  in  the  (^uellcn-Lexikon). 
The  last  of  them,  '  Arvire  et  Evelina,'  was  left 
unfinished.  It  was  completed  by  J.  B.  Rey, 
and  performed  with  success  after  the  composer's 
death  (April  29,  1788).  He  also  left  two 
symphonies  in  D,  six  trios  for  two  violins  and 
bass  ;  six  quartets  for  two  violins,  tenor  and  bass ; 
and  twosots,  each  of  six  harpsichord  sonatas,  with 
violin,  as  well  as  twelve  sonatas  (opp.  3  and  4) 
for  clavier  solo.  These  were  all  published  in 
London.  One  of  the  sonatas,  in  F,  is  included 
in  Pauer's  '  Alte  Meister.'  [See  the  list,  vol.  iii. 
p.  103.]  A  couple  of  cavatinas  are  given  byGevaert 
in  his  'Globes  d'ltalic,'  and  an  antiphon  for 
two  voices  by  Choron  in  his  'Journal  de 
Chant.'  f.  a.  m. 

SACKBUT,  an  early  name  for  the  troml>oiie, 
probably  derived  from  the  Spanish  sarabitcha 
('  draw-tube ')  i.e.  sacar  '  to  draw,'  and  bucha  1  a 
pipe,'  originally  of  boxwood  (cf.  Portuguese  saea- 
bi/xa),  the  name  being  also  given  to  a  form  of 
pump.  Other  derivations,  however,  are  from 
O.  F.  saquicr-boter  ('to  pull  and  to  push ')  or  Sp. 
mcar  del  bttche  ('to  exhaust  the  chest').  The 
form  first  appears  in  Spanish  literature  of  the 
14th  century,  the  trombone  having  been  evolved 
from  the  trumpet  about  the  year  1300.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  next  century  the  French 
form  saqucboule  is  found,  and  at  the  close  of 
the  same  century,  when  the  instrument  was 
introduced  into  England,  it  was  known  as  the 
shakbusshe  and  subsequently  as  the  saykebud, 
sackbut,  or  sagbul.  One  of  the  earliest  uses  of 
the  word  in  English  literature  occurs  in  Hawes's 
Passetyme  of  Pleasure  (1506).  English  players 
wore  held  in  high  esteem  both  in  this  country 
and  on  the  continent,  the  popularity  of  the 
sackbut  continuing  till  the  18th  century,  when 
it  gave  place  to  the  horn  and  serpent.  Burney 
(Musical  Performances  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
1784)  relates  the  difficulty  experienced  in  obtain, 
ing  players  on  the  sackbut  or  double  trumpet, 
the  only  performers  to  be  found  in  England 
being  the  six  German  musicians  of  the  Royal 
Band.  About  the  year  1800  the  use  of  the 
instrument  was  revived  in  connection  with  the 
Opera,  but  the  old  English  name  was  supplanted 
by  the  Italian  trombone.  Notwithstanding 
Sliakcs{ieare's  allusion  (Coriolanus,  Act  V. 
Sc.  iv.),  there  is  at  present  no  authority  for 
believing  that  the  sackbut  was  known  to  the 
Romans,  the  specimen  said  to  have  been  dis- 
covered in  the  18th  century  at  Poni|>eii  or 
Herculaneum  having  proved  a  myth.  The  so- 
called  representation  of  a  9th-century  sackbut 
in  the  Boulogne  Psalter  (MS.  No.  20)  is  also 
an  error,  the  instrument  depicted  being  a  fanci- 
ful delineation  of  the  sambuke,  an  ancient 
four-stringed  lyre.  Tho  phrase  '  tuba  ductilis ' 
applied  in  later  times  to  the  Hackbut,  originally 
meant  a  trumpet  of  metal  beaten  or  drawn 
out  by  the  hammer,  i.e.  not  cast.    For  details 
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of  the  instrument  see  art.  Tkomboxe  ;  also 
Mahillon,  Lc  Trombone,  Brussels,  1906,  and 
Galpin,  The  SaeJtbid,  its  Evolution  and  History, 
M us.  Assoc.  Proceedings,  1907.         f.  W.  O. 

SACRED  HARMONIC  SOCIETY.  This 
Society  was  originated  by  Thomas  Brewer, 
Joseph  Hart,  W.  Jeffreys,  Joseph  Surman,  and 
—  Cockerell,  who  first  mot,  with  a  view  to  its 
establishment,  on  August  21,  1832.  Its 
practical  operations  did  not,  however,  commence 
until  Nov.  20  following.  Its  first  meetings 
were  held  in  the  chapel  in  Gate  Street, 
Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  where  the  first  concert 
was  given  on  Tuesday  evening,  Jan.  15,  1833. 
The  programme  comprised  selections  from 
Handel's  'Messiah'  and  4  Funeral  Anthem,' 
and  from  Perry's  '  Fall  of  Jerusalem  '  and  1  Death 
of  Abel,'  with  Attwood's  Coronation  Anthem, 
'O  Lord,  grant  the  king  a  long  life,'  and  the 
hymn  'Adeste  fideles.'  The  names  of  the 
principal  singers  were  not  published  ;  Thomas 
Harj»er  was  engaged  as  solo  trumpeter.  The 
then  officers  of  the  Society  were  John  Newman 
Harrison,  president ;  Thomas  Brewer,  secretary  ; 
J.  G.  Moginie,  treasurer  ;  Joseph  Surman,  con- 
ductor ;  George  Perry,  leader  of  the  band  ;  and 
F.  C.  Walker,  organist  In  Nov.  1833,  the 
permission  to  meet  in  the  chapel  being  suddenly 
withdrawn,  the  Society  removed  to  a  chajiel  in 
Henrietta  Street,  Brunswick  Square,  and  shortly 
afterwards  to  a  room  belonging  to  the  Scottish 
Hospital  in  Fleur  de  Lys  Court,  Fleet  Street ; 
but  at  Midsummer,  1834,  it  migrated  to  Exeter 
Hall,  which  was  its  homo  until  Michaelmas, 
1880.  The  concerts  were  for  the  first  two 
years  given  in  the  Minor  Hall,  and  consisted 
principally  of  selections,  in  which  a  few  short 
complete  works  were  occasionally  introduced, 
such  as  Handel's  1  Dettingeu  Te  Deum,'  Haydn's 
'Mass,'  No.  1,  Bishop's  'Seventh  Day,'  and 
Romberg's  'The  Transient  and  the  Eternal.' 
The  Society  having  on  June  28,  1836,  given  a 
concert  in  the  Large  Hall  in  aid  of  a  charity 
with  very  great  success,  was  shortly  afterwards 
induced  to  give  its  own  concerts  there.  At 
the  same  time  an  important  change  in  its  policy 
was  effected,  viz.  the  abandonment  of  miscel- 
laneous selections  for  complete  oratorios,  a 
change  which  was  received  by  the  public  with 
great  favour.  Up  to  that  period,  even  at  the 
provincial  festivals,  it  was  very  rarely  that  any 
complete  oratorio,  except  Handel's  'Messiah,' 
was  performed,  whilst  the  programmes  of  the 
so-called  '  Oratorios '  at  the  two  patent  theatres 
on  the  Wednesdays  and  Fridays  in  Lent  were  a 
mongrel  mixture  of  oratorio  songs  and  choruses, 
secular  songs  of  all  kinds,  and  instrumental 
solos.  The  first  concert  given  in  the  Large 
Hall  on  the  Society's  own  account  was  Handel's 
•Messiah,'  on  Dec.  20,  1836,  the  orchestra 
consisting  of  about  300  performers.  In  1837 
the  works  performed  included  Mendelssohn's 
«8t.  Paul'  (March  7),  for  the  first  timo  in 


London  and  second  in  England,  Handel's 
'Messiah,'  'Israel  in  Egypt,'  and  '  Dettingen 
Te  Deum,'  Haydn's  'Creation,'  and  the  Mass 
known  as  Mozart's  12th.  On  Sept.  12  another 
performance  of  '  St.  Paul '  was  given,  in  the 
composer's  presence  [see  Mendklskohn,  vol.  iii. 
p.  134(t].  During  the  year  the  number  of 
performers  was  increased  to  500.  In  the  same 
year  the  formation  of  a  musical  library  was  com- 
menced, and  Robert  Kanzow  Bowley  appointed 
honorary  librarian.  In  1838  Handel's  'Judas 
Maccabieus,'  'Samson,'  and  'Solomon'  were 
revived,  and  Beethoven's  '  Mass  in  C,'  Spohr's 
'Last  Judgment,'  and  Perry's  4  Fall  of  Jerusalem ' 
introduced.  1839  witnessed  the  revival  and 
repetition  of  Handel's  'Joshua.'  A  new  organ 
was  built  for  the  Society  by  Walker,  and  opened 
Jan.  23,  1840,  with  a  performance  by  Thomas 
Adams.  Handel's  'Saul'  was  revived,  and 
Elvey's  '  Resurrection  and  Ascension,'  and 
Perry's  '  Thanksgiving  Anthem  on  the  birth  of 
the  Princess  Royal '  introduced.  1841  was  dis- 
tinguished by  a  revival  of  Handel's  '  Jephtha,' 
and  by  two  performances  of  a  selection  of 
anthems.  The  latter  was  received  with  great 
interest,  public  attention  having  been  then 
lately  drawn  to  our  cathedral  music.  The 
programme  was  chronologically  arranged,  and 
exhibited  the  various  changes  in  the  style  of 
English  church  music  from  Tallis  to  Samuel 
Wesley,  a  period  of  two  centuries  and  a  half. 
It  is  true  that  a  performance  of  a  so-called 
'  Selection  of  Anthems '  had  been  given  in  the 
preceding  year,  but  the  programme  l>eing  in- 
judiciously arranged — a  few  anthems  being 
interspersed  with  songs  and  other  pieces  in  no 
wise  connected  with  church-music, — had  pro- 
duced but  little  effect :  the  distinguishing 
feature  of  it  was  two  admirable  performances 
upon  the  organ  by  Mendelssohn.  Perry's 
'  Death  of  Abel '  was  brought  forward  on 
March  19,  1841,  In  1842  Handel's  'Jubilate 
Deo,'  and  Beethoven's  'Mount  of  Olives'  (the 
'Engedi'  version),  were  introduced.  In  1843 
Spohr's  1  Fall  of  Babylon  '  was  produced,  con- 
ducted by  the  comi»oser,  who  was  then  on  a 
visit  to  England  ;  Dr.  Crotch's  anthem,  'The 
Lord  is  Kinj,','  was  j>erformed  for  the  first  time; 
Mendelssohn's  'Hymn  of  Praise'  was  introduced, 
and  also  Handel's  '  Deborah.'  The  new  intro- 
ductions in  1844  wero  a  Coronation  Anthem 
and  an  organ  concerto  by  Handel,  Mendelssohn's 
42nd  Psalm,  and  Haydn's  Mass,  No.  16  ;  but 
the  season  was  chiefly  distinguished  by  two 
performances  of  Mendelssohn's  'St.  Paul,'  con- 
ducted by  the  comj>oser.  Handel's  '  Athaliah,' 
Purcell's  'Jubilate  in  D,'  and  cantata  'Saul 
and  the  Witch  of  Endor,'  Neukomm's  '  David,' 
and  a  new  selection  of  anthems,  were  brought 
forward  for  the  first  time  in  1845.  In  1846 
the  new  introductions  comprised  Perry's  '  Bel- 
shazzar's  Feast,'  Mendelssohn's  114th  Psalm, 
Haydn's  Mass,  No.  2,  and  some  minor  pieces, 
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1847  was  an  important  epoch  in  the  Society's  [ 
annals  ;  Handel's  '  Belshazzar '  was  revived, 
and  a  new  selection  of  Anthems  given,  but  the 
greatest  event  was  the  production  for  the  first 
time  in  its  improved  form  of  Mendelssohn's 
'Elijah,'  uuder  his  own  personal  direction. 
Four  performances  of  it  were  given,  and  it  at 
once  took  that  firm  position  which  it  has  ever 
since  maintained.  Subsequently  Spohr  visited 
this  country  at  the  invitation  of  the  Society 
and  conducted  two  performances  of  his  '  Fall 
of  Babylon  '  and  one  of  his  4  Christian's  Prayer ' 
and  1  Last  Judgment '  (the  last  for  the  only  < 
time  in  England  under  his  direction),  and 
produced  his  *  8  4th  Psalm,  Milton's  version,' 
composed  expressly  for  the  occasiou.  An  I 
incident  of  this  year  eventually  led  to  changes 
which  had  an  important  influence  on  the  for- 
tunes of  the  Society.  A  committee,  appointed 
to  investigate  the  conduct  of  Joseph  Surman, 
both  in  respect  of  his  dealings  with  the  Society 
and  his  execution  of  the  office  of  conductor, 
having  unanimously  rejwted  adversely  to  him, 
he  was  removed  from  his  office  Feb.  15,  1848. 
Pending  a  regular  appointment  the  remaining 
concerts  of  the  season  were  conducted  by  the 
leader  of  the  band,  George  Perry.  Mr.  (after- 
wards Sir  Michael)  Costa  was  elected  conductor, 
Sept.  22,  1848.  Very  beneficial  results  followed 
this  appointment :  both  band  and  chorus  were 
.strengthened  and  improved,  and  the  number  of 
performers  was  augmented  to  nearly  700.  The 
jterformances  of  the  season  consisted  principally 
of  more  effective  renderings  of  the  stock  pieces, 
'••.it  Mendelssohn's  music  for  4  Athalie'  was  intro- 
duced with  great  success.  In  1850  nothing  new 
was  given  but  Mendelssohn's  '  Lauda  Sion '  in 
an  English  dress.  1851  was  chiefly  remarkable 
for  the  number  of  concerts  given— thirty-one  ; 
4  Messiah,'  4  Elijah,'  and  the  4  Creation  '  having 
been  performed  alternately,  one  in  each  week, 
from  May  to  September  for  the  gratification  of 
visitors  to  the  Great  Exhibition  in  Hyde  Park. 
Later  in  the  year  Haydn's  4  Seasons '  was  intro- 
duced for  the  first  time.  In  1852  Spohr's 
4  Calvary '  and  the  fragments  of  Mendelssohn's 
'Christus'  were  introduced.  In  1853  some 
change*  took  place  in  the  officers  of  the  Society ; 
R.  K.  Rowley  became  treasurer,  and  W.  II. 
Husk  succeeded  him  as  librarian  :  Mozart's 
4  Requiem '  was  first  brought  forward  this  year. 
1854  was  distinguished  by  two  performances  of 
Beethoven's  Mass  in  I).  Griesbach's  1  Daniel ' 
was  also  brought  forward,  and  the  Society 
undertook  the  performance  of  the  music  at  the 
opening  of  the  Crystal  Palace  on  May  10.  In 
1856  Costa's  4  Eli '  was  performed  for  the  first 
time  in  London  with  marked  success.  In  1857 
Rossini's  'Stabat  Mater'  was  introduced,  and 
the  Society  undertook  the  musical  arrangements 
for  the  first  Handel  Festival  at  the  Crystal 
Palace.  [See  Handel  Festival.]  In  1862 
Beethoven's  4  Mount  of  Olive* '  was  given  with 


its  proper  libretto.  Costa's  4  Naaman '  waa 
introduced  to  a  London  audience  in  1865.  In 
1887  Benedict's  4  Legend  of  St.  Cecilia'  was 
given  for  the  first  time  in  London.  In  1870 
Beethoven's  Mass  in  D  was  again  performed. 
The  Society  sustained  the  loss,  by  death,  of 
three  of  its  principal  officers,  J.  N.  Harrison, 
president ;  R.  K.  Bowley,  treasurer ;  and  T. 
Brewer,  secretary  and,  for  a  few  weeks,  president. 
They  were  replaced  by  D.  Hill,  president ; 
W.  H.  Withall,  treasurer  ;  and  J.  F.  Puttick, 
secretary.  In  1873  the  last  named  died,  and 
E.  II.  Mannering  was  appointed  in  his  stead. 
Bach's  4  St.  Matthew  Passion  '  was  given  for  the 
first  time.  In  1874  Dr.  Crotch's  'Palestine' 
was  introduced,  and  Macfarren's  4  St.  John  the 
Baptist'  given  for  the  first  time  in  Loudon. 
Mozart's  Litany  in  B(>,  in  an  English  dress, 
was  introduced  in  1877.  In  1878  Rossini's 
4  Moses  in  Egypt '  was  restored  to  its  original 
position  as  an  oratorio.  Nothing  new  was 
brought  forward  in  the  season  of  1879-80, 
which  ended  on  April  30,  1880,  with  4  Israel 
in  Egypt. '  Owing  to  a  change  in  the  proprietor- 
ship of  Exeter  Hall  the  Society  had  to  quit 
that  building,  and  the  concerts  of  the  season 
1880-81  were  given  in  St  James's  Hall,  the 
number  of  performers  being  reduced,  on  account 
of  the  limited  space  of  the  orchestra,  to  about 
300.  The  first  concert  was  on  Dec.  3.  Sullivan's 
4  Martyr  of  Antioch  '  (first  time  in  London)  and 
Cherubini's  Requiem  in  C  minor  were  brought 
out  during  the  season. 

The  Society's  library  was  the  largest  collec- 
tion of  music  and  musical  literature  ever  gathered 
together  by  a  musical  body  in  England.  Space 
does  not  allow  here  of  even  a  brief  list  of  its  prin- 
cipal contents,  and  the  reader  is  therefore  referred 
to  the  last  edition  of  its  printed  catalogue,  issued 
in  1872.  It  was  acquired  for  the  Royal  College 
of  Music  at  the  dissolution  of  the  original 
Society.  [See  also  Libraries,  vol.  ii.  p.  706.] 
The  Society  also  possessed  some  interesting 
original  portraits,  statuary,  and  autograph 
letters.  It  was  in  constitution  an  essentially 
amateur  body,  none  but  amateurs  being  eligible 
for  membership,  and  the  governing  committee 
being  chosen  by  and  from  the  members.  Every 
member  was  required  to  take  some  part  in  the 
orchestra,  and  a  strict  examination  as  to  his 
qualification  for  so  doing  was  made  prior  to  his 
admission.  The  most  eminent  professors  were 
engaged  as  principal  vocalists  and  instrumenta- 
lists, the  rest  of  the  band  and  the  whole  of  the 
chorus  being  amateurs.  The  members  were 
comparatively  few  in  number,  the  majority  of 
the  amateurs  being  assistants,  who  gave  their 
gratuitous  services,  but  paid  no  subscription.  The 
subscription  of  members,  originally  £1,  was  after- 
wards £2  :  2s.  (-•:  annum.  The  original  Society 
was  dissolved  in  1 882,  its  last  concert  being  a 
l>erformance  of  4  Solomon  '  on  April  28  of  that 
year.    Some  members  of  the  committee  deter- 
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mined  to  resuscitate  the  Society,  and  the  new 
institution  was  incorporated  in  1882.  Charles 
Halle  was  appointed  conductor,  and  in  1885 
was  succeeded  by  W.  H.  Cummings,  who  had, 
tip  to  that  time,  acted  as  assistant  conductor. 
In  the  autumn  of  1888  the  new  Society  ceased 
to  exist 

The  Benevolent  Fund  of  the  Society  was 
instituted  March  14,  1855,  for  the  aid  of  neces- 
sitous persons  who  had  at  any  time  been  con- 
nected with  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society.  The 
management  of  the  Fund  was  entrusted  to  an 
independent  committee,  chosen  by  the  Governors 
of  the  Fund  from  the  members  of  the  Sacred 
Harmonic  Society.  w.  n.  u. 

SADLER'S  WELLS,  a  place  of  entertain- 
ment near  the  New  River  Head,  Pentonville, 
much  associated  with  music  from  the  end  of 
the  17th  century.  In  a  garden  belonging  to  a 
person  named  Sadler  an  ancient  well  was  dis- 
covered in  1683.  The  water  of  the  well  was 
chalybeate  and  ferruginous,  and  Sadler,  who 
owned  a  sort  of  tavern,  having  attached  a  wooden 
'Music  House,'  exploited  the  mediciual  qualities 
In  rivalry  of  the  waters  at  Tunbridge  and  at 
Ei«om.  He  laid  out  the  grounds  and  engaged 
tumblers  and  musicians,  and  the  place  was 
much  frequented  for  its  open-air  concerts.  In 
1699  James  Miles  and  a  Francis  Forcer,  the 
latter  a  musician,  were  proprietors,  and  the  place 
became  known  also  as  'Miles's  Music  House.' 
Miles  having  died  in  1724,  Francis  Forcer, 
junior,  increased  the  attractions,  and  Forcer 
dying  in  1743,  the  gardens  passed  into  the 
hands  of  one  Rosoman,  who  made  many  altera- 
tions, rebuilding  the  Music  House  in  brick.  This 
brick  structure,  erected  in  1766,  formed  part  of 
Sadler's  WeUs  theatre  until  quite  recent  years. 
Mrs.  Lampe,  Thomas  Lowe,  and  other  vocalists 
of  repute  sang  at  Sadler's  Wells,  and  at  a  later 
date  Miss  Romanzini  (Mrs.  Bland),  and  Braham 
were  among  the  performers  engaged  there. 
Mrs.  Mountain,  the  singer,  whoso  parents  were 
engaged  at  Sadler's  Wells,  was  named  after 
Rosoman  the  proprietor.  Charles  Dibdin  the 
elder,  and  his  sons  Thomas  and  Charles  were 
all  more  or  less  closely  connected  with  Sadler's 
Wells,  writing  plays  and  musical  pantomimes 
for  production  there.  The  younger  Dibdins  were 
proprietorsand  managers.  Grimaldi's  connection 
with  thistheatre  and  thatof  other  pantomimists, 
tumblers,  rope-dancers,  and  actors,  do  not 
concern  the  musical  records  of  it.  The  theatre 
has  seen  many  changes,  and  it  is  now  a  music- 
hall.  Much  information  regarding  details  can 
be  gathered  from  a  collection  of  scraps  relating 
to  Sadler's  Wells,  bound  in  fourteen  volumes, 
formed  by  Mr.  Percival  in  the  British  Museum. 
London  Pleasure  Gardens  by  W.  and  A.  E. 
Wroth,  Old  and  New  London,  and  similar  works 
may  be  also  consulted.  f.  k. 

SAFFO.    See  Sappho. 

SAGOIO  DI   CONTRAPPUNTO  (8ample 


|  of  Counterpoint).  A  very  important  work,  pub- 
lished at  Bologna,  in  1774-75,  by  the  Padre 
Giainlvattista  Martini,  in  two  large  4to  volumes, 
dedicated  to  Cardinal  Vincenzo  Malvezzi,and  now 
very  scarce.  The  full  title, Esemplarc,  o  sia  saggia 
fundamental?,  pralico  di  rontrappunto  sopra  il 
canto fermot  etc.,  sufficiently  explains  the  design 
of  the  work,  in  which  the  author  endeavours  to 
teach  the  art  of  counterpoint  rather  by  reference 
to  the  most  jwrfect  obtainable  models  than  by 
any  code  of  written  laws.  The  method  adopted 
for  this  purpose  is  above  all  praise.  The  bulk 
of  the  volume  consists  of  a  series  of  examples, 
in  the  form  of  Motets,  Madrigals,  Movements 
from  Masses,  and  other  similar  compositions, 
selected  from  the  works  of  the  greatest  masters 
of  the  16th  and  17th  centuries,  beautifully 
printed,  from  movable  types,  in  lozenge-headed 
notes,  resembling  those  found  in  Italian  Part- 
Books  of  the  best  period,  but  without  the 
Ligatures  which  render  those  books  so  puzzling 
to  the  modern  musician.  The  masters  selected 
are,  Agostini,  Animuecia,  Barbieri,  Baroni, 
Benovoli,  Bernabei,  Caresana,  Cifra,  Clari, 
Corvo,  Falconio,  Foggia,  Gabussi,  Gesualdo, 
Lotti,  Marcello,  Marenzio,  Minarti,  Monteverde, 
Morales,  Navarro  di  Siviglia,  Nitrami,  Olstani, 
Ortiz,  Pacchioni,  Palestrina,  P.  Pontio  Parmi- 
giano,  Pasquale,  Perti,  Pioochi,  Porta,  Predieri, 
Riccieri,  Rota,  A.  Scarlatti,  Stradella,  Turini, 

i  Vittoria,  Willaert,  Zarlino,  and  several  Anonymi. 
The  works  are  arranged  in  accordance  with  the 
characteristics  of  their  respective  schools  ;  and 
each  movement  is  illustrated  by  a  copious  series 
of  annotations,  explaining  its  general  design, 
pointing  out  the  various  devices  employed  in 
its  construction,  and  calling  particular  attention 
to  its  merits,  and  the  lessons  to  be  learned 
from  it.  The  amount  of  sound  scholarship 
and  able  criticism  displayed  in  these  annota- 
tions renders  the  work  extremely  valuable  for 
purposes  of  study ;  while  the  rarity  of  the  ori- 
ginal edition  suggests  that  a  careful  reprint 
would  be  useful.  w.  s.  r. 

SAINT  ANNE'S  TUNE.  This  well-known 
tune,  in  accordance  with  a  practice  of  which 
there  are  several  examples,1  was  constructed  by 
the  addition  of  a  new  continuation  to  a  fragment 
of  an  older  melody.  A  seven-part  motet  of 
Palestrina's,  published  in  May  1569,  leads  off 
in  the  first  treble  with  this  phrase 

Tu       w      Pel  •  nil. 

identical  with  the  first  phrase  of  St.  Anne's  ; 
after  which  the  resemblance  ceases.  The  entire 
first  strain  of  the  tune  is  said  to  be  traceable  to 
a  French  chanson  of  the  16th  century.  It  was 
adopted  by  J.  S.  Bach  as  the  subject  of  an  organ 
fugue,  known  in  England  as  'St.  Anne's  fugue' — 
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a  misleading  title,  as,  except  in  the  identity  of 
its  subject  with  the  first  strain  of  St.  Anne's, 
the  fugue  has  noconuoctionwith  the  hymn-tune. 
As  early  as  1638  the  same  strain  was  employed 
by  Henry  Lawes  as  the  commencement  of  the 
tunes  set  by  him  to  the  9th  and  1:56th  Psalms 
in  Sandys's  4  Paraphrase  upon  the  Psalmes  of 
David.' 

St.  Anne's  tune,  under  that  name,  is  first 
found  in  '  A  Supplement  to  the  New  Version  of 
the  Psalma.'sixth  edition,  much  enlarged,  1708. 
Dr.  Croft's  name  is  not  mentioned  in  the  work, 
but  he  is  believed  to  have  been  the  musical 
editor  of  this  edition  of  the  Supplement ;  the 
name  of  the  tune  is  probably  derived  from  that 
of  the  parish,  St.  Anne's,  Westminster,  of  which 
church  he  was  then  organist,  and  the  tune  itself 
is  directly  ascribed  to  him  by  his  contemporaries, 
viz.,  Philip  Hart  in  4  Melodies  proper  to  be  sung 
to  any  of  y"  Versions  of  y*  Psalms  of  David,' 
cir.  1719,  and  John  Church  in  his  4  Introduc- 
tion to  Psalmody,'  1723.  The  tune  appears 
in  the  'Supplement'  in  the  following  form  : — 


St.  Annes  Tune. 


See  Musical  Times  for  1900,  p.  585,  where  the 
tune  is  given  in  facsimile  and  Croft's  authorship 
discussed. 

Of  late  years  some  doubt  has  been  thrown  on 
the  authorship  of  the  tune  from  its  having  been 
found  in  Abraham  Barber'!  4  Book  of  Psalm 
Tunes,'  a  Yorkshire  collection,  of  which  the 
license  bears  date  Feb.  14,  1687,  when  Croft  was 
but  ten  years  of  age.  Here  the  tune  appears 
under  the  name  of  '  Leeds, '  and  is  ascribed  to 
4  Mr.  Denny,'  whose  name  some  editors  of 
hyinmiK  have  too  hastily  substituted  for  that  of 
Croft.  The  edition,  however,  of  Barber's  Psalms 
which  contains  the  tune  is  the  seventh,  dated 
1715,  or  seven  years  alter  the  publication  of  the 
4  Supplement '  already  mentioned.  This  edition 
contains,  besides  tunes  for  Canticles,  Psalms, 
etc.,  twenty-eight  hymn-tunes  arranged  in  four 
parts, with  the  melody  in  the  tenor.  Of  these 
tunes  three  only  have  aeomposcr's  name  prefixed, 
and  these  three,  which  bearthe  names  of  northern 


towns  (4  Leverpool,'  4  Hallifax,'  and  4  Leeds'), 
are  all  ascribed  to  'Mr.  Deuby.'  It  may  be 
observed  that  while  the  melody  of  '  Leeds '  is 
identical  with  that  of  St.  Anne's  in  the  '  Supple- 
ment,' the  modulation  at  the  end  of  the  third 
strain  is  different. 


Ixeds  Tutu. 


Mr.  Denbv. 


The  supposition,  however,  that  4  Leeds '  was 
originally  in  Barber's  Psalm-book  has  been 
disproved  by  the  recent  discovery  of  a  copy  of 
an  early  edition  of  the  collection,  which  from 
the  evidence  of  the  preface  ap|>ears  to  be  either 
the  third  or  fourth,  and  to  have  been  published 
about  1696. 1  The  title-iwge  is  unfortunately 
missing.  This  volume,  a  smaller  l>ook  than  the 
edition  of  1715,  contains  but  twelve  hymn-tunes 
arranged  in  two  parts,  and  neither  the  tune  in 
question  nor  Den  by 's  name  occurs  in  it.  Until, 
therefore,  an  edition  of  BarWs  Psalms  is  found, 
containing  4  Leeds,'  and  of  earlier  date  than 
1708,  Deuby  must  be  regarded  as  merely  the 
author  of  a  rearrangement  of  Croft's  tune. 

That  some  confusion  existed  respecting  the 
authorship  may  |>erha]»s  be  inferred  from  the 
fact  that  Dr.  Miller,  organist  of  Doucaster  Parish 
Church,  in  his  4  Psalms  of  David,'  1790,  gives 
1  St.  Ann's,  Dr.  Croft '  on  one  page,  and  opposite 
to  it  'Leeds,  Den  by,'  in  triple  time  and  as  a 
different  tune.  On  the  other  baud,  it  may  be 
noticed  that  in  another  Yorkshire  collection, 
John  and  James  Green's  'Collection  of  choice 
Psalm  Tunes'  (Sheffield,  3rd  ed.,  1715),  St 
Anne's  tune  is  quoted  under  that  name.    o.  A.  c. 

SAINT-AUBIN,  JeasneChari.otteSohrck- 
PER,  a  very  remarkable  opera-singer,  born  in 
Paris,  Dec.  9,  1764.  She  was  daughter  of  a 
theatrical  manager,  liegan  to  act  as  a  mere 
child,  and,  when  only  nine,  charmed  Louis  XV. 
by  her  precocious  talent.  In  1782  she  married 
Saint  Aubin,  an  actor  in  Mile.  Montansier's 
com|>any,  and  in  1786  made  her  first  apjiearance 
at  the  Academic,  in  'Colinette  a  la  Cour,'  but 
perceiving  that  she  was  not  qualified  for  so  large 
a  stage,  had  the  good  sense  to  transfer  herself 
to  the  Comedie  Italienne.  There  her  expressive 
face,  graceful  acting,  and  good  singiug,  could 

1  The  preface  •peak*  of  'former  edition*,'  and  add* — ,«tno*  the 
Paul  mi  in  metre  are  thia  laat  year  much  refln'd  aa  to  the  Enf  luh 
br  (Mine  |(t»xt  icravr  Divine  Persona  who  hath  only  left  out  all  the 
old  word*  ami  made  the  meter  food  Knfllah.'   The  preface  to  the 
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be  properly  appreciated,  and  she  speedily  became 
a  favourite.  No  actress  ever  created  a  greater 
number  of  parts,  in  a  variety  of  styles.  She 
sang  romances  with  great  charm,  and  became  the 
acknowledged  star  of  the  comi>any  and  its  most 
profitable  member.  She  was,  however,  badly 
treated  by  the  management,  for  though  admitted 
as  socittaire  to  the  fourth  of  a  share  in  1788, 
she  was  not  advanced  to  a  full  share  till  1798, 
after  her  success  in  1  Le  Prisonnier.' 

At  her  farewell  beuefit  (April  2,  1808)  she 
took  the  part  of  Mme.  Belmont  in  this  work, 
leaving  Rosin e,  her  own  creation,  to  her  second 
daughter,  Alexandrine.  Her  modest  pension 
of  1900  francs  was  iucreased  by  Louis  XVIII. 
to  3000.  She  took  her  final  farewell,  assisted 
by  her  elder  daughter,  Mme.  Duret,  on  Nov.  7, 
1818,  in  '  Une  heure  de  manage,'  and  was  as 
much  applauded  as  ever.  Mme.  Saint  Aubin 
lived  to  a  great  age,  and  died  in  Paris,  Sept.  1 1 , 
1850.  Three  of  her  children  distinguished 
themselves;  the  son,  Jean  Denis,  born  at 
Lyons  in  1 783,  a  violinist  and  conqioser  of  great 
promise,  died  at  Paris  in  1810. 

The  elder  daughter,  Cecils,  l>orn  at  Lyons  in 
1 785,  a  pupil  of  Garat,  made  her  debut  in  1 805  at 
the  Opera-Comique  in  '  Le  Concert  interrompu,' 
but  went  back  to  the  Conservatoire  to  study,  and 
did  n<«t  reappear  till  1808.  In  the  interval  she 
gained  both  style  and  taste  in  singing,  but  re- 
mained an  indifferent  actress.  Under  the  name 
of  Mme.  Duret  she  rose  for  a  short  time  to  dis- 
tinction as  the  favourite  singer  of  Nicolo  Isouard, 
who  composed  several  important  and  difficult 
parts  for  her.  Her  best  creations  were  in  '  Le 
Billet  de  Loterie,'  and  4  Jeannot  et  Colin.'  She 
retired  in  1820.  Her  sister  Alexandrine, 
born  at  Paris,  1 793,  made  a  brilliant  debut  at 
the  Theatre  Feydeau  in  1809,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  excited  great  enthusiasm  in  Isouard 's 
1  Ceudrillon.'  Tins  was,  however,  the  oidy 
original  port  in  which  she  distinguished  herself, 
and  on  her  maniage  with  an  actor  at  the 
Vaudeville  in  1812,  she  retired  from  the 
stage.  O.  C. 

SAINT  CECILIA.    See  vol.  i.  p.  489  ff. 

8AINT  CECILIA'S  HALL,  a  famous  Edin- 
burgh concert-room,  associated,  during  the  last 
half  of  the  18th  century,  with  the  chief  musical 
events  of  the  northern  capital.  It  was  at  the 
foot  of  Niddry  Wynd  (now  Niddry  Street),  and 
almost  adjoining  the  Cowgate.  Robert  M  vine, 
the  well-known  Scottish  architect,  designed  the 
building,  taking  the  opera  house  at  Parma  for 
his  model.  The  main  hall  was  a  long-shaped 
oval,  and  its  acoustic  properties  were  admirable. 
It  was  opened  in  1762,  and  remained  in  posses- 
sion of  the  Musical  Society  of  Edinburgh  from 
that  date  to  June  1801.  It  then  became 
successively  a  Baptist  Chapel,  a  Freemasons' 
Hall,  a  school,  and,  in  1899,  a  book-binder's 
works. 

Though  at  the  foot  of  a  steep  and  dirty  wynd, 


in  a  quarter  that  had  ceased  to  l>e  fashionable 
even  at  the  time  of  its  first  building,  it  was 
frequented  by  the  highest  society  of  Edinburgh. 
All  the  important  concerts  were  held  here. 
Previous  to  its  erection  the  chief  concerts 
were  held  in  St  Mary's  Chattel,  in  the  same 
wynd,  as  early  as  1728.  The  Taylors'  Hall  in 
the  Cowgate,  the  Assembly  Rooms,  Assembly 
Close,  and  the  Concert  Hall,  in  Playhouse 
Close. 

At  a  later  date  Corn's  Rooms  and  other 
places,  as  the  New  Town  began  to  grow,  super- 
seded the  Hall.  Some  interesting  reminiscences 
of  the  Concerts  at  St  Cecilia's  Hall  were  con- 
tributed in  1847  by  George  Thomson  to  Robert 
Chambers's  Trail  iliom  of  Edintittryh.  Wilson's 
Memorials  of  Edinburgh,  Grant's  Old  and  New 
Edinburgh,  and  other  works  deal  with  the 
famous  Concert-room.  See  Mr.  Eraser  Harris's 
Saint  Cecilia's  Hall  in  the  Niddry  Wynd, 
1899.  k.  K. 

SAINT-GEORGES,  Jules  Henri  Veknoy, 
Marquis  de,  — not  to  be  confounded  with  the 
notorious  Chevalier  de  Saint-Georges  (1745-99 
or  1801) — born  in  Paris,  1801,  died  there,  Dec. 
23,  1875,  writer  of  novels,  and  author  of 
numerous  librettos  for  operas  and  optras- 
comiques,  was  the  favourite  collaborator  of 
Halevy.  Among  his  120  librettos  we  need 
only  specify  those  for  Donizetti's  '  Fille  du 
Regiment';  Adolphe  Adam's  'La  Marquise,' 
'  Cagliostro,'  '  Le  Bijou  perdu,'  operas  ;  and 
'Giselle,'  'La  jolie  Fille  de  Gand,'  and  'Le 
Corsaire,'  ballets;  Auber's  '  L'  Ambossadrice,' 
*  Zanetta,'  and  '  Les  Diamants  de  la  Couronne,' 
with  Scribe  ;  Grisar's  '  Lady  Melvil,'  *  Le  Caril- 
lonneur  de  Bruges,'  and  'Les  Amours  du 
Diable '  ;  Clapisson's  '  La  Fanchonnette  ' ;  and 
Halt-vy 's  '  L'  Eclair,'  'Les  Mousquetaires  de  la 
R^ine,'  '  Le  Val  d' Andorra,'  'La  Fee  aux  Roses,' 
'  Le  Juif  errant,'  '  Le  Nabab,'  and  'Jaguarita 
l'lndienne.' 

From  this  list  it  will  appear  that  Saint- 
Georges  was  the  most  prolific,  as  he  was  the 
ablest,  of  all  French  con  torn  i»orary  librettists 
after  Seril)e.  o.  r. 

SAINT  HUBERTY,1  Antoinette  Cecilk, 
an  eminent  French  operatic  actress,  whose  real 
surname  was  Clavcl,  was  born  at  Toul,  about 
1756.  Her  father,  who  hot!  previously  served 
in  the  army,  became  stage  manager  to  a  French 
opera  company  at  Mannheim,  and  afterwards 
at  Warsaw,  where  she  studied  for  four  years 
with  Lemoyne,  conductor  of  t  he  orchestra.  Her 
first  public  appearance  was  in  an  ojwra  of  his, 
'  Le  Bouquet  de  Colette.'  She  then  went  to 
Berlin,  and  is  said  to  have  been  married  there 
to  a  certain  Chevalier  de  Croisy,  of  whom, 
however,  nothing  is  heard  in  her  subsequent 
history.  For  three  years  she  sang  at  Strasburg, 
as  Mile.  Clavel,  and  thence  went  to  Paris, 
and  made  her  debut  at  the  Acadlmie  as  *  un 
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demon,  un  plaisir '  in  the  first  performance  of 
Gluck's  '  Armide '  (Sept  23,  1777).  For  a  con- 
siderable time  she  only  played  in  subordinate 
parts.  Her  appearance  was  not  striking  ;  she 
was  fair,  thin,  and  below  middle  height,  with 
a  face  expressive,  but  not  beautiful.  Her  voice 
was  produced  badly  and  with  effort,  her  stage 
action  was  spasmodic  and  exaggerated,  and  she 
had  a  strong  German  accent  But  Gluck  found 
in  this  ill -trained  actress  some  qualities  he 
may  have  vainly  sought  for  in  more  finished 
singers.  She  appeared  one  morning  at  rehearsal 
in  an  old  black  gown  in  the  last  stage  of  ]>atched 
decrepitude.  4  Here  comes  Madame  la  Ressource, ' 
remarked  some  gay  rival  (alluding  to  the  char- 
acter of  that  name  in  1  Le  Joueur  ').  '  Well 
said,'  answored  Gluck  ;  'that  woman  will  some 
day  be  the  mourct  of  the  opera.'  Perhaps 
she  heard  the  words — we  may  be  sure  she 
heard  of  them.  She  lalxmred  to  improve  her- 
self, and  on  the  retirement  of  two  leading 
singers  succeeded  to  their  parts.  Her  first  great 
success  was  as  Angelique  in  Piccinni's  '  Roland,' 
and  was  followed  by  others  in  Floquet s  1  Le 
Seigneur  Bienfaisant,'  Gossec's  'Thesee  '(March 
1,  1782),  and  Edelmann's  '  Ariane  '  (Sept.  24, 
1782),  all  tragic  parts;  while  as  Rosette  in 
Gretry's  «  L'Embarras  des  Richcsses'  (Nov.  26, 
1782),  she  showed  all  tho  versatility  and 
vivacity  necessary  for  comedy.  As  Armide  (in 
Sacchini's  4  Renaud '),  in  4  Didon,'  4Chimene,' 
4Les  Danaides,'  'Alceste,'  and  '  Phedre,'  she 
had  a  succession  of  triumphs.  'Didon,'  Pic- 
cinni's masterpiece,  made  no  impression  till 
she  undertook  the  title-role,  and  the  composer 
declared  that,  without  her,  his  opera  was 
'without  Dido.'  On  her  first  appearance  in 
that  part  (Jan.  16,  1784)  she  was  crowned 
upon  the  stage. 

In  1785  she  made  a  journey  to  Marseilles, 
which  resembled  a  royal  progress.  The  excite- 
ment she  created  amounted  to  frenzy,  and 
when  she  left  Provence  she  carried  away  more 
than  a  huudred  crowns,  many  of  them  of  great 
value.  But  on  her  return  to  Paris  she  found 
new  rivals  to  dispute  her  sway.  She  failed, 
too,  as  Clytemnestra,  a  part  altogether  nnsuited 
to  her.  It  ended  four  years  later  by  her 
marrying  the  Comte  d'Entraigues,  of  strong 
royalist  sympathies,  in  which  she  partiei]*ated 
warmly.  In  1790  he  had  emigrated  to  Lausanne, 
and  there  their  marriage  took  place,  at  the  end 
of  that  year.  It  was  only  acknowledged,  how- 
ever, in  1797,  after  the  Count,  imprisoned  at 
Milan  by  Bonajxarte,  had  been  released  by  his 
wife,  who  found  means  of  enabling  him  to 
escape,  and  of  preserving  his  j>ortfolio,  full  of 
political  papers.  For  this  service  she  was 
rewarded  by  Louis  XVIII.  with  the  Order  of 
St.  Michel  and,  it  seems,  by  her  husband  with 
the  recognition  of  their  marriage. 

The  Count  afterwards  entered  the  Russian 
diplomatic  service,  and  was  employed  on  secret 


missions.  The  peace  of  Tilsit  changed  his 
tactics.  He  possessed  himself  in  some  manner 
of  a  copy  of  the  secret  articles  of  the  Treaty, 
and  hastened  with  them  to  England  to 
communicate  them  to  the  government.  For 
this  he  is  said  to  have  received  a  pension. 
He  established  himself,  with  his  wife,  at  Barnes, 
near  Richmond,  where,  July  22,  1812,  they 
were  assassinated  by  their  servant,  who  stabbed 
them  as  they  were  getting  into  their  carriage, 
and  blew  out  his  own  brains  afterwards.  This 
man  had  been  brilwd  by  emissaries  of  Fouche's, 
sent  to  watch  the  proceedings  of  the  Comte 
d'Entraigues,  and  had  allowed  them  to  take 
copies  of  correspondence  with  the  Foreign  Office, 
entrusted  to  his  care  by  his  master.  He  had 
reason  to  think  that  his  treachery  was  being 
discovered,  and  fear  of  the  consequences  prob- 
ably prompted  him  to  the  dreadful  deed.  F.  a.  m. 

SAINT  JAMES'S  HALL  CONCERT  ROOMS 
were  erected,  at  the  cost  of  a  company  with 
limited  liability,  from  designs  by  Owen  Jones. 
Messrs.  Lucas  were  the  builders. 

The  project  was  taken  up  by  two  of  the 
music-publishing  firms,  Messrs.  Bcale& Chappell 
of  Regent  Street,  and  Chappell  k  Co.  of  New 
Bond  Street ;  and  the  company  was  formed 
mainly  by  them,  aud  among  their  friends. 
Messrs.  T.  F.  Beale  and  \V.  Chappell  became 
the  tenants  of  the  Crown  for  the  land,  holding 
it  in  trust  for  the  Company.  The  capital  was 
fixed  at  £40,000,  because  the  original  estimate 
for  the  new  building  was  £23,000  and  the  re- 
mainder was  sup|>osed  to  be  an  ample  sura  for 
compensations,  workiug  expenses,  etc.  It  was 
then  unknown  that  between  Regent  Street  and 
Piccadilly,  was  tho  ancient  boundary  of  Thorney 
Island  with  its  quicksand,  but  this  was  en- 
countered in  the  course  of  the  building,  aud 
had  to  be  saturated  with  concrete  at  great  cost, 
in  order  to  make  a  sure  foundation.  Other 
demands  raised  the  cost  of  the  building  to 
beyond  £70,000.  The  Ureat  Hall  was  opened 
to  the  public  ou  March  25,  1858,  with  a  concert 
for  the  benefit  of  Middlesex  Hospital,  given  in 
presence  of  the  Prince  Consort. 

The  principal  entrance  to  the  Great  Hall 
was  originally  from  Regent  Street,  and  that  to 
the  Minor  Hall  from  Piccadilly.  The  dimensions 
of  the  Great  Hall  were  139  feet  in  length,  60  in 
height,  and  60  in  breadth.  It  seated  on  the 
ground  floor  1100  ;  in  the  balcony  517  ;  in  the 
gallery  210  ;  in  the  orchestra  300  ;  total  2127. 
Under  the  platform  end  of  the  Great  Hall  was 
the  Minor  Hall  60  feet  by  57,  having  also  a 
gallery,  an  orchestra,  and  a  small  room.  This 
was  occupied  for  many  years  by  the  Christy 
(Moore  4  Burgess)  Minstrels.  Under  the  Regent 
Street  end  of  the  Great  Hall  was  one  of  the  dining 
rooms,  60  feet  by  60,  and  on  the  Regent  Street 
level  was  another  dining-room  40  feet  by  40, 
with  a  large  banqueting -room  on  the  floor 
above,  etc. 
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In  1860  alterations  and  additions  were  made 
to  the  restaurant  attached  to  the  concert  rooms, 
at  a  further  outlay  of  £5000.  The  Company 
was  eventually  enabled  to  pay  these  charges, 
through  the  uncovenanted  liberality  of  some 
of  the  directors,  in  accepting  personal  responsi 
bility  to  mortagees  and  bankers,  while  they 
diminished  the  debt  annually  through  the 
receipts  of  the  Hall.  Many  concerts  were  given 
for  the  express  purj>ose  of  engaging  the  Hall  on 
off-nights,  especially  tho  Monday  Popular  Con- 
cert*, which  became  a  national  institution, 
but  were  originally  started  by  Chappell  &  Co. 
to  bring  together  a  new  public  to  fill  the  Hall 
on  Monday  nights.  In  1874  three  more  houses 
in  Piccadilly  were  purchased  to  add  to  the 
restaurant  The  rebuilding  of  theso  entailed 
a  further  expenditure  of  £45,000,  so  that 
the  total  cost  exceeded  £120,000.  w.  c.  [In 
much  later  days  important  alterations  were 
made  in  the  approaches  to  the  hall,  a  fine 
marble  staircase  lead ingdirect  from  the  Piccadilly 
entrance.  In  spite  of  these,  there  was  an 
element  of  danger  from  the  presence  of  kitchens 
and  the  Christy  Minstrels'  hall  below,  and  in 
spite  of  the  beautiful  acoustics  of  the  great  hall 
and  its  wonderful  artistic  associations,  it  was 
not  wholly  a  misfortune  when  it  was  deter- 
mined to  pull  it  down  and  use  the  site  for  a 
hotel.  The  last  concert  took  place  on  Feb.  11, 
1905.] 

ST.  PATRICK'S  DAY.  This  rousing  Irish 
melody  has  been  regarded  for  over  a  century 
as  the  unofficial  anthem  of  Ireland.  It  can  be 
definitely  traced  back  to  the  first  decade  of  the 
18th  century,  and  was  very  popular,  so  much 
so  that  we  find  it  as  one  of  the  two  tunes  played 
by  the  Irish  war-pipers  at  the  famous  battle  of 
Fontenoy,  on  May  11,  1745.  Between  the 
years  1746  and  1 766  it  was  in  vogue  in  £ngland, 
and  was  printed  by  Rutherford  in  his  1  Country 
Dances,' in  1749.  In  1759  Oswald  published 
a  fairly  good  setting  of  it  in  his  Caledonian 
Pocket  Companion  (Bk.  xi.),  and  the  Irish 
dramatist,  Isaac  Bickerstaffe,  set  one  of  his 
songs  in  'Love  in  a  Village'  to  it,  in  1762. 
Numerous  Anglo-Irish  songs  were  adapted  to 
the  tune,  and  at  length,  in  1810,  Moore  wrote 
his  lyric  'Tho'  dark  are  our  sorrows,'  which 
duly  appeared  in  the  fourth  number  of  the 
*  Irish  Melodies '  (1811).  Oswald's  setting  is  as 
follows : — 

SL  Patricks  Day. 

Oswald's  8«ttiag,  1759. 


W.  H.  O.  F. 

SAINT  -SAtNS,  Chari.es  Camii.le,  bom 
Oct.  9, 1835,  in  the  Rue  du  Jardinet(now  No.  3), 
Paris.  Having  lost  his  father,  he  was  brought 
up  by  his  mother  and  a  great-aunt,  who  taught 
him  the  elements  of  music,  and  to  this  day  the 
comjwser  keeps  the  little  old-fashioned  instru- 
ment on  which  this  dearly-loved  relative  gave 
him  his  first  lessons.  At  seven  he  began  to 
study  the  piano  with  Stamaty,  and  afterwards 
had  lessons  in  harmony  from  Maleden.  Gifted 
with  an  excellent  ear  and  a  prodigious  memory, 
lie  showed  from  childhood  a  marvellous  aptitude 
for  music,  and  an  unusual  thirst  for  knowledge. 
He  played  at  a  concert  of  his  own  in  1846,  and 
in  1847  ho  entered  Benoist's  class  at  the  Con- 
servatoire, and  was  with  Halevy  for  <  :om position; 
he  obtained  the  second  organ -prize  in  1849,  and 
the  first  in  1861.  He  left  in  the  following  year, 
but  competed  for  the  Prix  de  Rome,  which  was, 
however,  won  by  Loonce  Cohen,  his  senior  by 
six  years.  He  was  not  more  fortunate  at  a 
second  trial  in  1864,  although  by  that  time  he 
had  made  a  name  in  more  than  one  branch  of 
com{>osition.  These  academic  failures  are  there- 
fore of  no  real  importance,  and  wo  merely 
mention  them  because  it  is  remarkable  that 
the  most  learned  of  French  contemporary 
musicians  should  have  gained  every  possible 
distinction  except  the  Grand  Prix  de  Rome. 

Saint-Saens  was  only  sixteen  when  he  com- 
posed his  first  symphony,  which  was  performed 
with  success  by  the  Soeietc  de  Sainte  Cecile. 
In  1853  he  became  organist  of  the  church  of 
St.  Merri,  and  shortly  after  accepted  the  j»ost 
of  pianoforte  professor  at  Niedermeyer's  Ecole 
religieuse.  Though  overwhelmed  with  work 
he  found  time  for  composing  symphonies, 
chamber-music,  and  vocal  and  instrumental 
pieces — and  for  playing  at  concerts,  where  he 
became  known  as  an  interpreter  of  classical 
music.  In  1858  he  became  organist  of  the 
Madeleine,  and  distinguished  himself  as  much 
by  his  talent  for  improvisation  as  by  his  execu- 
tion. He  resigned  this  coveted  post  in  1877, 
when  he  was  much  gratified  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  Theodore  Dulx)is,  a  solid  musician, 
worthy  in  every  respect  to  be  his  successor. 

The  stage  being  the  sole  road  to  fume  and  for- 
tune in  Paris,  all  Freuch  musicians  naturally  aim 
at  dramatic  composition.  Saint-Saens  was  no 
exception  to  this  rule.  He  was  in  the  first  rank 
of  pianists  and  organists,  and  his  cantata  '  Les 
Noces  de  PrometheV  had  been  awarded  the 
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prize  at  the  International  Exhibition  of  1867, 
and  jwrformed  with  great  eclat,  hut  these  suc- 
cesses could  not  content  him,  and  he  produced 
'  La  Princesse  jauue,'  one  act,  at  the  Opera- 
Comique,  June  12,  18712,  ami  '  Le  Timbre 
d'argent,'  a  fantastic  ojtera  in  four  acts,  at  the 
Theatre  Lyrique,  Feb.  23,  1877.  Both  operas 
were  comparative  failures  ;  ami,  doubtless  dis- 
couraged by  so  harsh  a  judgment  from  the 
Parisian  public,  he  produced  his  next  work, 
'Samson  et  Dalila,'  a  sacred  drama  (Dec.  2, 
1877),  at  Weimar,  and  •  Etienne  Marcel,"  opera 
in  four  acts  (Feb.  8,  1879),  at  Lyons.  ['  Henri 
VIIL'  was  produced  at  the  Opera,  March  5, 
1883,  and  not  given  in  England  until  1898  ; 
'  Proserpine'  was  given  at  the  Opera-Comique, 
March  10,  1887,  '  Ascanio'  at  the  Op»:ra,  March 
21,  1890,  4  Phryne'  in  May  1893,  'Fmlegonde' 
(completion  of  Uuiraud's  un finished  opera)  in 
1895,  4 Les  Barbara' in  1901,  'Parysatis'  in 
1902  in  the  ancient  theatre  of  Beziers,  1  Andro- 
maque'  in  1903,  'Heleuc'  (one-act,  Monte  Carlo, 
Feb.  18,  1904,  and  Coveut  Garden,  June  20  of 
the  same  year);  'L'Ancctre,'  produced  Feb.  24, 
1906,  at  Monte  Carlo,  is  the  master's  last  opera. 
His  'Javotte.'a  two -act  ballet,  was  given  at 
Lyons  and  Brussels  in  1896,  music  to  'Antigone' 
(Th.  Francais,  1893),  and  '  Dejanire,'  inciden- 
tal music  to  Gallet's  play,  at  the  Odeon,  Nov. 
11,  1898.  Ho  also  wrote  music  to  4  Le  Malade 
Imaginaire.'] 

Saint-Saens  has  been  an  extensive  traveller. 
He  has  been  in  Russia,  Spain,  Portugal,  Africa, 
etc.,  besides  paying  repeated  visits  to  Germany, 
Austria,  and  England,  so  that  he  may  be  truly 
said  to  have  acquired  a  European  reputation. 
His  fame  mainly  rests  on  his  instrumental 
music,  and  on  his  masterly  and  effective  manner 
of  dealing  with  the  orchestra.  He  is  an  excel- 
lent contrapuntist,  shines  in  the  construction 
of  his  orchestral  pieces,  has  a  quick  ear  for 
picturesqueness  of  detail,  and  has  written 
enough  hue  music  to  procure  him  an  unique 
position  among  French  comjiosers.  He  has 
very  great  power  of  combination,  and  of  seizing 
instantaneously  all  the  latent  capacities  of  a 
given  theme,  both  in  the  way  of  melody  and 
harmony. 

[Saint-Saens  is  a  consummate  master  of  com- 
position, aud  no  one  possesses  a  more  profound 
knowledge  than  he  does  of  the  secrets  and  re- 
sources of  the  art ;  but  the  creative  faculty  does 
not  keep  jmico  with  the  technical  skill  of  the 
workman.  His  incomparable  talent  for  or- 
chestration enables  him  to  give  relief  to  ideas 
which  would  otherwise  be  crude  and  mediocre 
in  themselves  ;  and  it  is  this  talent  which 
makes  him  the  one  French  musician  most  fitted  i 
to  compete  with  the  classic  masters  of  the 
Symphony.  His  weakness  consists  not  only 
in  the  inequality  of  his  inspiration,  but  also  in 
the  indecision  of  his  artistio  principles  ;  this  is 
shown  in  all  his  compositions,  and  it  is  this 


which  leads  him  to  place  excellent  and  objec- 
tionable jwussages  in  juxtaposition.  For  the 
same  reason  his  works  are  on  the  one  hand  not 
frivolous  enough  to  Income  popular  in  tho  widest 
sense,  nor  on  the  other  do  they  take  hold  of  the 
public  by  that  sincerity  and  warmth  of  feeling 
which  is  so  convincing.  Saint-Saens,  who  was 
made  a  knight  of  the  Legion  d'houueur  in  1867, 
and  an  officer  of  the  same  in  July  1884,  is 
always  the  same  incomparable  pianist.  It  would 
even  seem  that  during  the  last  twenty  years  his 
talent  in  this  direction  had  increased,  and  such 
receptions  as  he  has  received  at  the  Conserva- 
toire, where  he  played  Beethoven's  Choral  Fan- 
tasia, in  Russia,  on  the  occasion  of  his  tour  in 
1887  with  Taffanel,  Turban,  and  Gillet,  and  in 
London,  on  many  occasions,  as  in  1871,  1874, 
1879,  prove  him  to  be  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able and  earnest  pianoforte  players  of  the  day. 
On  June  13,  1892,  he  received  the  honorary 
degree  of  Mus.  D.  from  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  played  his  '  Africa '  at  a  concert 
of  the  Cambridge  University  Musical  Society 
on  the  previous  day.  On  Juue  2,  1896,  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  his  first  appearance  in 
public  was  celebrated  in  Paris. 

In  addition  to  his  other  claims  to  distinction, 
Saint-Saens  is  a  first-rate  musical  critic,  and  has 
contributed  articles  to  La  Renaissance,  L'Es- 
tafctte,  and  Le  Voltaire,  the  best  of  which 
were  published  in  1885,  under  the  title  of  Jfar- 
numie  et  Mdotlic  (Paris:  Calmann  Levy,  1885), 
with  an  introduction  and  appendix  explaining 
the  change  which  his  views  have  undergone  in 
relation  to  Richard  Wagner.  An  4  Essai  sur  les 
lyres  et  cithare  antique'  appeared  in  1902,  and 
'Portraits  et  Souvenirs'  in  1903.]  He  was 
elected  member  of  the  Institute,  vice  Henri 
Reber,  Feb.  19,  1881. 

Cp  LIST  OK  SAIKT-SaBMS-S  COMPOSITIONS 

1.  Three  plecea  for  harmonium. 

2.  Pint  Symphony.  Kb  ipul.linhed  1H63). 

3.  PP.  nolo*.  Bagatelle*. 

4.  Mann  for  noil,  choir,  organ,  and  orcbeetra. 
ft.  Tantum  ergo  for  8-part  choir  with  oncan. 

6.  Taran  telle  for  flute,  .  l  innet,  and  orch. 

7.  Rhapsodic,  on  Breton  themea  for  organ, 
a  SU  duet*  for  harmonium  and  pf. 

9.  Benediction  nuptiale.  for  organ. 

10.  Boena  from  Horace. 

11.  Duettino  In  (1,  for  pf. 
1-2  Oratorio  de  Nod. 

13.  Elevation  for  harmonium. 

14.  Quintet,  A  minor,  for  pf.  ami  rtring*. 

1ft.  Serenade  for  pf..  organ,  vln..  and  viola  or  vcello. 

16.  Suite  for  pf.  and  vcello. 

17.  Pint  pf.  concert,  i  In  t>. 

18.  Trio.  pf.  and  Dtringt  in  P. 

19.  Lea  Xocea  de  Proniethee.  nnUta 
•JO.  Plr»t  %  lolln  concerto.  A  minor. 

21.  Pint  Mazurka  for  pf. 

22.  Second  pf.  concerto,  O  minor. 
2:1.  Oarotte  for  pf. 

24.  Second  Maiurka  for  pf. 

2ft.  March  for  pf.,  'Orient  et  Occident,'  4  hand*. 

ML  Melodlea  Peraanee  for  vole*. 

27.  Romance  for  pf..  organ,  and  violin. 

25.  Introduction  and  Rondo  caprlcctoao  for  violin  and  orak 

29.  Third  pf.  concerto.  Bfc. 

30.  Ia  Prlnctw  Jaune,  opera. 

31.  I*e  Rotiet  d'Omphale,  «ym  phonic  poem. 
.12.  Sonata  In  C  minor,  pf.  and  vcello. 

XI.  Violoncello  oonoorto,  A  minor. 

34.  Marche  heroique  for  <in-heatra. 

35.  Variation*  for  two  pf».  on  a  theme  of  Beethovea. 

36.  Romance,  horn  or  vcello  and  orch.  In  P. 

37.  Romance  for  flute  or  vln.  In  D  flat. 
SB.  Ilerreuae  in  B  flat,  pf.  and  vln. 

JU.  PuaCtuu.  •yuiphouiv  poem. 
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4& 

47. 
48. 


84. 


macabre,  symphonic  poem. 
</oartet  (or  pf  and  «tr  In  B  flat. 

P*  «1».  (mlg.  rvlil.),  •Ooell  eounnt,'  lor  Mil.  choir,  and  arch. 
Allegro  Appassionato  lor  pi. 
Pt  concerto  in  C  minor, 
be  Deluge.  nlblloU  opera. 
Lea  Soldat*  de  (Ji 
Samson  rt  Dal  I  la. 
Romance,  vlu,  mud 
Bolt*  for  orchestra. 

mm  dHerculc.  symohonlc  poem, 
i  in  D,  pi.  and  TceJlo. 
Six  Ktudes  lor  pi. 

Chanson  do  (rand  -  pexe  (or  two  female  voices,  and  Chanaon 

d'ancetre.  male  choir,  baritone  aolo ;  aceouipt.  orch.  or  pi. 
Requiem  for  ■oil.  choir,  and 
8eooud  symphony  A  minor. 
Minuet  and  Valae  lor  pi. 
La  Lyre  et  U  tUrpe.  aoli.  choir,  and  < 
Second  riolln  concerto  in  C. 
Ballade  tor  pt.  4  hand*. 
Suite  Algrrlenn*  lor  orchestra. 
Thlrd  violin  concerto.  B  minor. 
If  orcean  de  Concert,  Tin.  and  orch. 
Cue  nult  a  Lisbon  ne.  Barcarolle  for  orchestra. 
J ota  Aragonea*  lor  orcheatra. 
Septet  (or  p(.,  ft  "trlnged  instruments,  and 
Third  Mazurka.  B  minor,  tor  pt. 
Romance  (or  horn  (from  op.  161. 
Two  chomaea  with  ad  lib.  pi. 
Hrmue  4  Victor 
Allegro  A| 
Two  eb< 
PI.  album. 

Khspaodle  d'Aurergne,  lor  pi.  and  orcheatra. 
Haltarelle.  lor  male  choir,  unaccompanied. 
(Sonata  (or  pi.  and  Tin..  D  minor. 
Wedding  Cake.  caprice-raise  (or  pf.  and 
Polonaise  (or  two  pfa. 
Third  Symphony  in  C  minor,  orch.  organ,  pi.,  4  hands 

(or  pf.  and  three  wind  Instrument*,  on  Daniah  and 


torch 


St 
64. 
63. 
66. 

67. 


70, 

71 

72. 

73 

74. 

76. 

76. 

77. 

78. 

78l 


BO  Souvenir  d 'Italte.  for  pf. 
81.  AlbumbUtt  lor  pf.,  4  hands. 
82  La  Fiancee  du  Timbalier  (Vli 

83.  Haranaiae  lor  pi.  and  Tin. 

84.  La*  Oucrrirrs,  lor  male  <  '. 
86.  Lea  Cloche*  da  8oir.  pi. 

86.  Pas  redouble  for  pf..  4 

87.  Bcherao  for  two  pfa.,  4 

88.  Valse  oauariote  for  pt 
m  Africa,  fantalsie.  pt  and  orch. 

90.  Huite.  pi. 

91.  Chant  eaphlour.  v< 

9C1   Harabandr  .<ln'l 
94.  ConcertatUck  lor 
86.  Fantalsie  lor  harp. 

96.  Caprice  Arabe  lor  two  pla.,  4 

97.  Theme  Tarie,  for  pf. 
Athene,  hymn  for  son. 

i  preludes  and  fugues  (or 

100.  Souvenir  d'lauiatlfa.  pi 

101.  Fantalsie  lor  organ. 

102.  Second  sonata,  pf.  and  violin,  Kb. 
1«X  Fifth  pt  conoCTto  In  F. 

164.  Valae  Mum  line  tor  pi. 

i  lor  pt,  4  handa 


and  strings. 


etc 
male. 


Works  without  opus  numbers — 

Fantalsie  for  violin  and  harp  (1907). 
Twenty-five  moteta ;  songs,  part-aongs, 
Transcriptions  ol  his  own  and  other  mi 

o.  c.  ;  with  additions  by  MM.  Adolphe 
Jullien  and  Guatave  Ferrari ;  from  the  mono- 
graph by  0.  Neitzel  in  Beruhmte  Muriker ; 
Reirnann's  and  Baker's  Dictionaries,  etc. 

SAINTON,  Prosper  Philippe  Catherine, 
an  eminent  violin-player,  born  June  5,  1813,  at 
Toulouse,  where  his  father  was  a  merchant.  He 
received  his  education  at  the  College  of  Toulouse, 
and  was  destined  to  the  law,  but  his  great  talent 
for  music,  combined  with  other  reasons,  for- 
tunately altered  this,  and  in  Dec.  1831  he 
entered  the  Conservatoire  at  Paris,  and  studied 
the  violin  under  Habeneck,  taking  the  first  prize 
in  1834.  For  two  years  after  this  he  was  a 
member  of  the  orchestra  of  the  Societe  dee 
Concerts,  and  the  Grand  Opera  ;  and  then  made 
an  extended  tour  through  Italy,  Germany, 
Russia,  Finland,  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Spain, 
with  great  success.  In  1840  he  was  appointed 
Professor  of  the  violin  in  the  Conservatoire  of 
VOL.  IV 


his  native  city.  In  1844  he  made  his  first 
visit  to  England,  and  played  at  the  Philharmonic 
on  June  10,  and  July  8,  of  that  memorable 
season,  under  the  baton  of  Mendelssohn.  The 
following  year  he  returned,  was  apjiointed  Pro- 
fessor at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  and 
settled  in  London.  He  took  the  first  and  second 
violin  alternately  with  Sivori,  Ernst,  Molique, 
and  Vieuxtemps,  at  the  performances  of  Beet- 
hoven's quartets,  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Alsager 
in  1845  and  1846,  which  resulted  in  the  '  Beet- 
hoven Quartet  Society.'  He  was  also  a  constant 
leader  at  the  performances  of  the  Musical  Union, 
the  Quartet  Association,  the  Monday  Popular 
Concerts,  etc.  etc.  On  the  establishment  of 
the  Royal  Italian  Opera  at  Coven t  Garden,  April 
6,  1847,  Mr.  Sainton  became  leader  of  the 
orchestra,  a  post  which  he  held  until  1871, 
when  he  acconi]>anied  Sir  Michael  Costa  to  the 
rival  house,  and  remained  there  till  1880.  He 
was  leader  of  the  Philharmonic  band  from  1846 
to  1854  inclusive,  and  of  the  Sacred  Harmonic 
Society  from  1848,  conducting  the  jierforniances 
of  the  latter  Society  in  the  absence  of  his  chief, 
as  he  did  those  of  the  Opera.  He  was  also  for 
many  years  leader  of  the  Birmingham  Festivals, 
and  other  provincial  musical  performances. 
From  1848  to  1855  he  was  conductor  of  the 
State  Band  and  violin  solo  to  the  Queen,  resign- 
ing the  post  of  his  own  accord.  At  the  opening 
of  the  International  Exhibition  of  1862  Sainton 
conducted  the  performance  of  Sterudale  Bennett's 
Ode  (to  Tennyson's  words)  and  was  presented 
by  the  composer  with  the  autograph  of  the  work 
as  a  token  of  his  gratitude  and  consideration. 
Among  the  many  pupils  whom  he  formed  during 
his  long  career  as  Professor  of  the  Violin  at  the 
Royal  Academy  may  be  mentioned  H.  Weist 
Hill,  F.  Amor,  A.  0.  Mackenzie,  A.  Burnett, 
Gabrielle  Vaillant,  W.  Sutton,  and  many  more 
good  players.  His  works  comprise  two  Con- 
certos for  the  violin  with  orchestra  ;  a  Solo  de 
Concert  ;  a  Rondo  mazurka  ;  three  Romances  ; 
several  airs  with  variations ;  and  numerous 
Fantasias  on  operas.  In  1860  Mr.  Sainton 
married  Miss  Dolby,  the  well-known  English 
contralto  singer.  [See  below.]  His  farewell 
concert  took  place  at  the  Albert  Hall,  on  June 
25,  1883,  and  he  died  on  Oct.  17,  1890.  o. 

SAINTON-DOLBY,  Charlotte  Helen,  was 
born  in  London,  May  17,  1821,  and  gave  signs 
of  possessing  decided  musical  talent  when  still 
young.  Her  earliest  instructress  was  a  Mrs. 
Montague,  from  whom  she  received  pianoforte 
lessons.  On  the  death  of  her  father  Miss  Dolby 
determined  to  adopt  the  musical  profession,  and 
in  Jan.  1834  entered  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Music,  where  she  first  studied  under  Mr.  J. 
Bennett  and  Mr.  Elliott,  and  then  under  Signor 
Crivelli.  In  1837  so  great  was  her  promise 
that  she  was  elected  a  King's  Scholar,  although 
her  voice  was  still  weak  and  not  fully  developed. 
She  remained  at  the  Academy  for  three  years, 
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and  after  leaving  was  elected  an  honorary 
member  of  the  institution.  Almost  from  the 
date  of  her  first  apj>earanoe  in  public,  until  her 
retirement  in  1870,  she  remained  unrivalled  as 
a  singer  of  oratorio  and  English  ballads.  The 
admirable  skill  with  which  she  controlled  a 
powerful  contralto  voice,  the  exquisite  intona- 
tion, perfect  enunciation,  and  noble  declamation 
which  distinguished  her  singing,  caused  her  to 
take  a  very  high  place,  not  only  among  English, 
but  among  European  artists  of  the  1 9t  h  century. 
She  made  her  first  appearance  at  the  Philhar- 
monic in  a  quartet,  June  14,  1841,  and  in  a 
solo,  April  14,  1842.  In  the  winter  of  1845- 
1846,  Mendelssohn,  who  had  been  delighted  by 
her  singing  in  4  St  Paul,'  obtained  for  her  an 
engagement  at  the  Gewandhaus  Concerts  at 
Leipzig,  where  her  first  appearance  took  place 
Oct.  25,  1845,  and  on  Dec.  6  she  sang  in  a 
duet  with  Jenny  Lind.  About  this  time 
Mendelssohn  dedicated  to  her  his  Six  Songs1 
(op.  57),  besides  writing  the  contralto  music  in 
•  Elijah  '  with  the  special  view  to  her  singing 
it.  Her  success  in  Leipzig  was  followed  by 
several  concert  tours  in  France  and  Holland, 
in  both  of  which  countries  Miss  Dolby  estab- 
lished her  reputation  as  a  singer  of  the  first 
rank.  In  1860  she  married  M.  Prosper  Sainton, 
(see  above),  and  ten  years  later  she  retired  from 
public  life.  In  1872  Mine.  Sainton  opened  her 
Vocal  Academy,  at  which  she  successfully 
trained  many  excellent  artists  in  the  admirable 
school  of  pure  vocalisation,  of  which  she  was 
herself  so  distinguished  an  example.  Mme. 
Fanny  Moody  is  her  most  eminent  pupil. 
Besides  her  labours  in  connection  with  this 
Academy,  Mme.  Sainton  apj>eared  before  the 
world  as  a  com  poser.  Her  cantatas  'The  Legend 
of  St.  Dorothea,'  and  'The  Story  of  the  Faithful 
Soul,'  produced  respectively  at  St  James's  Hall 
on  June  14,  1876,  and  Steinway  Hall  on  June 
19,  1879,  have  beon  performed  in  the  provinces 
and  the  colonies  with  unvaried  success.  A  fairy 
cantata  for  female  voices,  '  Florimel,'  was  pub- 
lished after  her  death,  which  took  place  at  71 
Clout-ester  Place,  Hyde  Park,  Feb.  18,  1885; 
she  was  buried  at  Highgate  Cemetery,  the  great 
concourse  of  persons  assembled  testifying  to  the 
astimation  in  which  the  singer  was  held.  The 
Royal  Academy  of  Music  founded,  shortly  after 
her  death,  a  scholarship  in  memory  of  the 
eminent  singer,  once  a  student  within  its 
walls.  W.  b.  s. 

SAITEN,  SAITENINSTRUMENTE  (Germ.) 
Strings,  8tringed  Instruments. 

SALA,  Nicola,  bom  at  a  little  village  near 
Benevento,  Naples,  in  1701,  and  brought  up  in 
the  Conservatorio  della  Pieta  do'  Turchini  under 
Fago,  Abos,  and  Leo.  He  died  in  1800,  and 
devoted  the  whole  of  a  long  life  to  his  Conser- 
vatorio, in  which  he  succeeded  Fago  as  second 
master  about  1764,  and  Cafaro  in  1787,  as  first 

'  AUu  dedicated  to  Nine.  LI  via.  i'rvgr. 


master.  The  great  work  to  which  all  his  energies 

were  devoted  was  his  llcyolc  del  ci>tdrappunio 
prullico  in  three  large  volumes,  containing 
methodical  instruction  in  the  composition  of 
fugues,  canons,  etc.,  which  was  published  in 
1794.  During  the  disturbances  in  Italy  the 
engraved  plates  vanished  for  a  time  and  were 
supi>o8cd  to  be  lost.  Choron  then  reprinted  the 
work  (Paris,  1808),  but  the  plates  were  after- 
wards discovered.  Both  editions  are  in  the 
Library  of  the  Royal  College  of  Music  Sala 
wrote  little  besides  this  work.  Three  operas, 
•  Vologeso,'  1737  ;  'Zenobia,'  1761  ;  and  '  Me- 
rope,'  1769;  an  oratorio,  'Giuditta,'  1780  ; 
three  1  Prologues '  on  the  births  of  kings  of 
Naples  ;  a  Mass,  a  Litany,  and  a  few  smaller 
pieces,  are  mentioned  by  Florinio  (Cenno  stinrtco, 
p.  562).  g. 

SALAMAN,  Charles  Kensington,8  born 
in  Loudon,  March  3,  1814  ;  began  music  early 
—violin,  PF.,  and  composition.  In  1824  he 
became  a  student  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Music,  but  soon  left  it  and  studied  under  Charles 
Neate,  the  friend  of  Beethoven.  He  made  his 
first  public  appearance  at  Blackheath,  in  1828, 
as  a  PF.  player  ;  then  went  to  Paris  and  took 
lessons  of  Herz,  and  in  the  following  summer 
returned  to  London  and  began  teaching,  play- 
ing, and  writing. 

In  1830  he  played  a  rondeau  brillant  of  his 
own  in  London,  and  composed  an  ode  for  the 
Shakespeare  commemoration,  which  was  per- 
formed at  Stratlord-on-Avon,  April  23,  and  was 
repeated  in  London.  From  1S33  to  1837  he 
gave  annual  orchestral  concerts  in  London,  at 
one  of  which  he  played  Mendelssohn's  G  minor 
Concerto  for  the  third  time  in  England — the 
former  two  performances  having  been  by  the 
composer  himself.  [In  1835  he  instituted,  with 
Henry  Blagrove  and  others,  the  Concerti  da 
Camera,  lie  was  an  associate  of  the  Philhar- 
monic Society  from  1837  to  1855.]  In  1846, 
1 8 1 7^nd  1 848  he  resided  at  Rome,  and  while  con- 
ducting Beethoven's  Symphony  No.  2  (for  the 
first  time  in  Rome),  the  concert  was  interrupted 
by  the  news  of  Louis  Philippe's  flight  from 
Paris.  [He  was  made  a  member  of  the  Academy 
of  St.  Cecilia  in  1847.  He  founded  an  amateur 
choral  society  in  London  in  1849.]  On  March 
18,  1850,  he  played  at  the  Philharmonic.  In 
1855  he  began  a  series  of  lectures  on  the  History 
of  the  Pianoforte,  and  other  musical  subjects, 
which  he  continued  both  in  London  and  the 
country  for  several  years.  In  1858  he  was  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  Musical  Society  op 
London,  and  acted  as  its  honorary  secretary 
until  1865.  [He  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  Musical  Association,  and  its  secretary  until 
1877.]  Mr.  Sakman  was  for  many  years 
a  well-known  professor  and  teacher  of  music  in 
London.    Besides  the  ever -popular  'I  arise 

*  R>  aMumori  thi*  Mine  In  18B7  at  the  duel  re  of  hU  father.  «b« 
had  been  bum  tu  Kenalngtou  in  1789. 
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from  dreamB  of  thee,'  he  composed  many  songs, 
some  to  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin  words ;  Psalms 
(the  84th,  29th)  ;  anthems,  choral  works,  in 
Hebrew  for  the  service  of  the  Synagogue,  and 
various  PF.  pieces.  He  contributed  to  various 
musical  journals.  [He  died  in  London,  June  23, 
1901.  An  interesting  obituary  notice  appeared 
in  the  Musical  Times,  1901,  p.  530.  Additions 
from  that  article  and  from  Brit.  Mus.  Biog.]  g. 

SALAMMB6.  Oi  •era  in  three  acts  ;  text  by 
Du  Locle,  music  by  E.  Reyer.  Produced  at 
Brussels,  Feb.  9,  1890. 

SALCIONAL.    See  Salicional. 

SALE,  John*,  born  at  Gainsborough,  March 
19,  1734,  was  admitted  in  1766  a  lay  clerk  of 
St.  George  a  Cha|x3l,  Windsor,  and  held  that  j»ost 
until  his  death,  Oct.  2,  1802. 

His  son  John,  born  in  London  in  1758,  was 
in  1767  admitted  a  chorister  of  St.  Georges 
Chapel,  Windsor,and  Etou  College  under  William 
Webb,  and  so  continued  until  1775.  In  1777  he 
obtained  a  lay  clerk  s  place  in  both  choirs.  On 
July  12,  1788,  he  was  admitted  a  gentleman  of 
the  Chaj>el  Royal  in  the  room  of  Nicholas  Lade 
or  Ladd  ;  in  1  794  he  succeeded  John  Soajwr  as 
vicar  choral  of  St.  Paul's;  and  in  1796  John 
Hindle  as  lay-vicar  of  Westminster  Abbey.  At 
Christmas  1796  ho  resigned  his  appointments 
at  Windsor  and  Eton.  In  1800  he  succeeded 
Richard  Bellamy  as  almoner  and  master  of  the 
choristers  of  St.  Paul's.  On  Jan.  14,  1812,  he 
was  appointed  successor  to  Samuel  Webbe  as 
secretary  to  the  Catch  Club,  and  soon  afterwards 
resigned  his  places  of  almoner  and  master  of  tho 
choristers  of  St.  Paul's.  He  was  also  conductor 
of  the  Glee  Club.  He  possessed  a  rich,  full, 
and  mellow -toned  bass  voice,  and  sang  with 
distinct  articulation  and  energetic  expression. 
He  was  for  thirty  years  a  principal  singer  at  the 
Concert  of  Antient  Music  and  other  leading  con- 
certs in  London,  and  at  various  provincial  festi- 
vals. He  composed  several  glees  (published  in 
1800)  and  some  which  were  included,  with  glees 
by  Lord  Mornington  and  other  composers,  in 
collections  published  by  him.  Ho  died  at  West- 
minster, Nov.  11,1 827.  He  left  two  sons,  viz. — 

John  Bernard,  born  at  Windsor,  June  24, 
1779,  and  admitted  a  chorister  of  St.  George's 
Chapel,  Windsor,  and  Eton  College  in  1785. 
[He  was  in  the  chorus  of  the  Antient  Concerts 
in  1792,  and  in  1794  was  principal  soprano  at 
the  Three  Choir  Festival  at  Hereford.]  In 
1800  he  succeeded  Richard  Bellamy  as  lay- vicar 
of  Westminster  Abbey  ;  on  Jan.  19,  1803,  was 
admitted  a  gentleman  of  the  Chapel  Royal,  in 
the  place  of  Samuel  Champness,  and  in  1 806, 
on  the  death  of  Richard  Guise,  obtained  a  second 
lay- vicar's  place  at  Westminster  Abbey.1  On 
March  30,  1809,  ho  succeeded  Michael  Rock  as 
organist  of  St.  Margaret's,  Westminster.  About 

I  fa  order  to  undrrwUnd  how  one  perann  roold  perform  the  rftttlra 
of  two  iu  the  mint  choir  It  U  hmmut  to  explain  that  by  l«ne- 
•Undlfif  crutorn  *«h  lay  vle»r  attend*  dnrln*  tlx  month*  of  the 
year  only.  •  «.  In  mch  alternate  month. 


1826  he  was  appointed  musical  instructor  to  the 
Princess  Victoria,  In  1838  he  was  admitted 
organist  of  the  Chapel  Royal  on  the  death  of 
Attwood.  His  voice  was  a  jtowerful  bass,  and 
his  Btyle  of  singing  chaste  and  refined  ;  he 
excelled  in  anthems,  glees,  and  other  part-music. 
He  was  for  many  years  principal  second  bass  at 
the  Concerts  of  Antient  Music  He  long  enjoyed 
a  high  reputation  as  a  teacher  of  singing  and  the 
pianoforte.  His  com  posit  ions  were  few, consisting 
only  of  some  chants,  psalm-tunes,  Kyries,  glees, 
songs,  and  duets.  One  of  his  duets, 4  The  Butter- 
fly, '  was  long  in  favour.  In  1 837  he  published  a 
collection  of  |*salm  and  hymn  tunes,  chants,  etc., 
with  a  concise  system  of  chanting.  He  died  at 
Westminster,  Sept.  16,  1856.  Of  his  three 
daughters,  two,  Mary  Anne  and  Sophia,  were 
organists  and  teachers  of  music  ;  Sophia  died 
May  3,  1869.  The  youngest,  Lai  RA,  was  the 
wife  of  William  John  Thorns,  the  antiquary, 
and  originator  of  Xotea  and  Queries. 

Tho  other  son,  Georue  Chari.es,  born  at 
Windsor  in  1796,  was  admitted  a  chorister  of 
St.  Paul'sunderhis  fatheriu  1803.  Heafterwards 
became  a  skilful  organist ;  in  1 81 7  succeeded  Dr. 
Busby  as  organist  of  St.  Mary,  Newington,  and 
in  1826  was  ap|>ointed  organist  of  St.  George's, 
Hanover  Square.  He  died  Jan.  23, 1869.  w  .h.h. 

SALICIONAL,  or  SA LICET,  a  soft- toned 
organ-stop  of  a  reedy  quality.  The  pijies  are  of 
a  very  small  scale,  tho  tenor  C  l>eing  of  about 
the  same  diameter  as  the  middle  C  of  an  ordinary 
ojien  diapason.  The  mouth  is  also  much  more 
'  cut  up 1  than  that  of  a  diajiason  pijie.  The 
origin  of  the  word  Salicet  is  plain  ;  to  this  day 
country  boys  make  toy  wind-instruments  out  of 
'withy'  ;  but  withy  is  also  called  'sally,'  and 
'  sally  '  is  salir,  a  willow.  In  some  counties  a 
willow  is  called  (by  combining  both  names)  a 
'  sally-withy. '  A  Salicet  is  therefore  a  stop  made 
to  imitate  a  rustic  '  willow-pipe.'  The  introduc- 
tion of  the  Salicional  or  Salicet  was  later  than 
that  of  the  Dukiana  (said  to  have  been  invented 
by  Suetzler),  and  it  must  be  considered  merely 
as  a  variety  of  that  stop.  It  is  of  8  ft.  or  unison 
pitch.  J.  s. 

SALIERI,  Antonio,  Court-capellmeister  at 
Vienna,  son  of  a  wealthy  merchant,  born  August 
19,  1750,  at  Legnago  in  the  Veronese  territory, 
learnt  music  early  from  his  brother  Franz,  a 
pupil  of  Tartini.  After  the  death  of  his  parents 
a  member  of  the  Mocenigo  family  took  him  to 
Venice,  where  he  continued  his  studies,  and 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Gasamann,  composer 
and  late  Capellmeister  to  the  Emperor,  who 
became  much  interested  in  him,  and  took  him 
to  Vienna  in  June  1766.  Here  Gassmann  con- 
tinued his  fatherly  care,  provided  his  protege 
with  teachers,  and  himself  instructed  him  in 
composition,  made  him  acquainted  with  Meta- 
stasio,  and  introduced  him  to  the  Emperor 
Joseph,  whose  chamber-concerts  he  henceforth 
attended,  and  often  took  an  active  part  in. 
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While  Gassmann  was  in  Rome,  composing  an 
opera  for  the  Carnival  of  1770,  Salieri  conducted 
the  rehearsals  for  him,  and  composed  his  own 
first  comic  opera,  1  Le  Donne  letterate,'  which 
received  the  approval  of  Gluck  and  Calzabigi, 
and  was  |>erformed  with  success  at  the  Burg- 
theater.  On  Gassmann's  death  in  1774  Salieri 
returned  his  patenial  kindness  by  doing  all  in 
his  power  for  the  family,  and  educating  the  two 
daughters  as  opera-singers.  In  the  same  year 
t  he  Emperor  appointed  him  court  composer,  and 
on  Bonno's  death  in  1788  he  became  Court- 
capellmeister.  He  was  also  a  director  of  the 
opera  for  twenty- four  years,  till  1790,  when  he 
resigned,  and  out  of  compliment  to  him  the 
post  was  given  to  his  pupil  Weigl.  In  1778 
Salieri  was  in  Italy,  and  composed  five  operas 
for  Venice,  Milan,  and  Rome.  For  the 
Emperor's  newly- founded  National  Singspiel 
he  wrote  » Der  Rauchfangkehrer '  (17*1),  and 
for  a  fete  at  Schonbrunn  *  Prima  la  musica,  poi 
le  parole'  ( 1786). 1  When  the  Academic  do 
Musique  in  Paris  requested  Gluck  to  suggest  a 
composer  who  could  supply  them  with  a  French 
opera  in  which  his  own  principles  should  be 
carried  out,  he  projiosed  Salieri,  who  accordingly 
received  the  libretto  of  *  Les  Danaides '  from 
Moline,  worked  at  it  under  (thick's  supervision, 
and  personally  suj>erintended  its  production  in 
Paris  (April  26,  17S4).*  He  was  entrusted 
with  librettos  for  two  more  operas,  and  returned 
with  a  great  increase  of  fame  to  Vienna,  where 
he  composed  an  o[>era  bufla,  '  La  Grotto  di 
Trofonio'  (Oct.  12,  1785),  the  best  of  its  kind 
and  one  of  his  finest  works,  which  had  an 
extraordinary  success,  and  was  engraved  by 
Artaria.  In  1787  ho  again  visited  Paris, 
where  the  first  of  his  oj>eras,  '  Les  Horaces, ' 
had  failed  (Dec.  7,  1786),  owing  to  a  variety 
of  untoward  circumstances,  a  failure  amply 
retrieved,  however,  by  the  brilliant  success  of 
•  Axur,  Re  d'Ormus '  (June  8,  1787)  or  '  Tarare,' 
as  it  was  first  called.  This,  which  has  remained 
his  most  important  work,  was  first  performed  in 
Vienna,  Jan.  8,  1788.  Another  work  composed 
in  Vienna  for  Paris  was  a  cantata,  '  Le  Dernier 
Jugement'5  (libretto  by  Chevalier  Roger), 
ordered  by  the  Societe  d'Apollon,  and  per- 
formed there  and  at  the  Concerts  Spirituels 
with  great  applause  from  the  connoisseurs.  In 
1801  Salieri  went  to  Trieste  to  conduct  an  opera 
composed  for  the  opening  of  a  new  oj>era-houBe. 
This  was  his  last  Italian  oj>era,  and  '  Die  Neger ' 
(Vienna,  1804)  his  last  German  one,  for  owing 
to  his  dislike  to  the  change  of  taste  in  dramatic 

<  Mozart's  '  Schauspieldlreetor '  was  given  the  midi*  evening. 
*  The  play-bill  of  the  lint  twelve  performance*  described  It  as 
an  open,  by  Oluclc  and  Salieri,  In  accordance  with  a  stipulation  of 

GluJk  puMtc'r'rtaUri 
sole  author. 

1  The  following  anecdote  la  connected  with  thl«  cantata.  Salieri 
wu  talking  over  the  difficulties  of  the  work  with  Olnck.  especially 
a*  to  the  voice  to  tie  aaatgned  to  the  part  of  Christ,  for  which  he 
finally  propueed  a  high  tenor.  Oluck  assented,  adding,  half  in  Joke, 
half  in  earnest.  '  Befon  long  I  will  send  you  word  from  the  other 
world  In  what  key  our  Saviour  •  peaks.  Pour  days  later.  Nov.  15. 
17S7,  he  was  dead. 


music,  he  devoted  himself  chiefly  to  church 
music,  composing  also  a  few  instrumental  pieces, 
choruses,  and  canous  in  various  parts,  published 
as  '  Scherzi  armonici.'  On  June  16,  1816,  he 
celebrated  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  com- 
mencement of  his  career  in  Vienna,  when  he 
was  decorated  with  the  gold  4  Civil- Ehren- 
medaille '  and  chain,  and  honoured  by  a  fete, 
at  which  were  jierformed  special  compositions 
by  each  of  his  pupils,  including  Schubert.4 
Salieri  was  also  vice-president  of  the  Tonkunstler 
Societat,  and  till  1818  conducted  nearly  all  the 
concerts.  For  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of 
its  foundation  (1796)  he  composed  a  cantata 
'  La  Riconoscenza,'  and  for  the  fiftieth  (1821)  a 
part-song,  1  Zu  Ehrcn  Joseph  Haydn,'  to  whom 
the  society  was  largely  indebted.  Salieri  was 
also  a  generous  contributor  to  the  funds.  He 
took  great  interest  in  the  foundation  of  the 
Conservatoriuni  (1817),  and  wrote  a  singing- 
method  for  the  pupils.  He  lost  his  only  son  in 
1805,  and  his  wife  in  1807,  and  never  recovered 
his  spirits  afterwards.  On  June  14,  1824, 
after  fifty  years  of  service  at  court,  he  was 
allowed  to  retire  on  his  full  salary,  and  died 
May  7,  1825. 

His  biographer,  Edler  von  Mosel  (Lrebrr  daa 
Leben  und  dk  H'erke  da  Anton  Salitri,  Vienna, 
1827),  describes  him  as  a  methodical,  active, 
religious -minded,  benevolent,  and  peculiarly 
grateful  man,  easily  irritated,  but  as  quickly 
l»acified.  We  have  seen  how  he  discharged  his 
|  obligations  to  Gassmann.  He  gave  gratuitous 
instruction  and  substantial  aid  of  various  kinds 
to  many  poor  musicians,  and  to  the  library  of 
the  Tonkiinstler  Societat  he  bequeathed  forty- 
one  scores  in  his  own  handwriting  (thirty-four 
o(>eras,  and  seven  cantatas)  now  in  the  Hof- 
bibliothek.  In  accordance  with  his  own  wish 
his  Requiem  was  performed  after  his  death  at 
the  Italian  church.  He  remained  throughout 
on  cordial  terms  with  Haydn,  whose  two  great 
oratorios  he  often  conducted,  and  Beethoven 
dedicated  to  him  in  1799  three  sonatas  for  PF. 
and  violin,  op.  12.  In  the  first  volume  of  his 
Bcrthoirn's  Studirn  (Rieter-Biedermann,  1873), 
Nottebohm  has  printed  ten  Italian  vocal  pieces, 
submitted  by  Beethoven  to  Salieri,  with  the 
corrections  of  the  latter.  These  chiefly  concern 
the  arrangement  of  the  notes  to  the  words,  so 
as  to  conform  to  the  rules  of  Italian  prosody, 
and  produce  the  best  effect.  The  pieces  are 
undated,  but  internal  evidence  fixes  them  to 
the  period  between  1 793  and  1 802.  It  appears 
that  as  late  as  1809  the  great  composer  con- 
sulted his  old  adviser  as  to  the  arrangement  of 
his  Italian,  probably  in  the  'Four  Ariettas 
and  Duet '  of  op.  82  ;  and  that  even  then, 
when  Beethoven  was  so  fiercely  independent  of 
all  other  musicians,  their  relations  were  such 
that  he  voluntarily  styled  himself  'Salieri's 

«  The  autograph  of  Schubert's  Cantata— both  words  and  music  by 
hlm-wa.  sold  by  auction  to  Paris.  May  14,  1081. 
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pupil.'1  As  regards  Mozart,  Salieri  cannot 
escape  censure,  for  though  the  accusation  of 
having  been  the  cause  of  his  deatti  has  been 
long  ago  disproved,  it  is  more  than  possible  that 
he  was  not  displeased  at  the  removal  of  so  * 
formidable  a  rival.  At  any  rate  though  he  had 
it  in  his  power  to  influence  the  Emperor  in 
Mozart's  favour,  he  not  only  neglected  to  do  so, 
but  even  intrigued  against  him,  as  Mozart 
himself  relates  in  a  letter  to  his  friend  Puch- 
berg.*  After  his  death,  however,  Salieri  be- 
friended his  sou,  and  gave  him  a  testimonial, 
which  secured  him  his  first  appointment. 

His  works  were  too  much  in  accordance  with 
the  taste,  albeit  the  best  taste,  of  the  day  to 
survive.  He  drew  up  a  catalogue  of  them  in 
1818.  They  comprise  five  Masses,  a  Requiem, 
three  Te  Deums,  and  several  smaller  church 
works  ;  four  oratorios  (including  1  La  Passione 
di  Gesu  Cristo,'  performed  by  the  Tonkiinstler 
8ocietat  in  1777);  one  French,  three  Italian, 
and  two  German  cantatas,  and  live  patriotic 
part-songs ;  several  instrumeutal  pieces ;  two 
operas  to  French,  and  thirty-seven  to  Italian 
words  ;  one  German  Singspiel,  three  German 
operas,  and  numerous  vocal  pieces  for  one  or 
more  voices,  choruses,  canons,  fragments  of 
operas,  etc.  [See  the  Quellcn-  Lexikon  for 
detailed  list.]  c.  F.  p. 

SALIMBENE,  Fra,  a  Minorite  friar,  of 
Parma,  who  began  his  life  early  in  the  18th 
century,  and  seems  to  have  lived  through  the 
greater  j»rt  of  the  same  century  (achieving  a 
good  deal  of  distinction  in  his  order)  and  whose 
extremely  curious  Cronaca  or  Diary,  throws 
considerable  interesting  side-light  on  musical 
airairs  in  his  time.  He  was  a  skilled  and 
passionate  music-lover.  He  gives  us  our  ac- 
counts of  two  or  three  distinguished  monkish 
composers  and  singers  of  his  day,  including  the 
once-famous  Fra  Enrico  da  Pisa,  and  Fra  Vita 
da  Lucca,  who  were  in  great  demand  during 
their  careers.  The  Cronaca  was  found  in  the 
Vatican  Library  in  the  middle  of  the  19th 
century.  It  has  been  printed  (though  never 
completely)  in  the  original  Latin,  and  in  a 
translation  into  Italian  made  by  Cantarelli,  and 
published  by  Battei,  at  Parma  in  1882.  The 
Latin  version  is  now  extremely  rare  ;  and  even 
the  Italian  text  long  out  of  print.  But  the 
book  deserves  the  attention  of  musicians,  passim, 
in  much  the  way  that  Pepys's  Diary  does,  on 
account  of  its  intelligent  references  to  the  art 
of  music  at  a  period  so  early,  and  not  too 
clearly  depicted  by  contemporaries.  A  new 
and  complete  edition  is  about  to  be  published 
(1907).  e.  i.  p.  s. 

SALMON,  Mrs.,  whose  maiden  name  was 
Eliza  Munday,  was  born  at  Oxford  in  1787. 
Her  mother's  family  had  produced  several  good 
musicians  ;  her  uncle,  William  Mahon  (born 
1753,  died  at  Salisbury,  May  2,  1816),  was 


the  best  clarinettist  of  his  day  ;  her  aunts, 
Mrs.  Warton,  Mrs.  Ambrose,  and  Mrs.  Second, 
were  excellent  singers  of  the  second  rank. 
She  was  a  pupil  of  John  Ashley,  and  made  her 
first  apjioaranee  at  Covent  Garden  in  the  Leuten 
concerts  given  by  him  under  the  name  of 
'oratorios,'  March  4,  1803.  On  Feb.  11,  1806, 
she  married  James  Salmon,  and  went  to  reside 
at  Liveri>ool,  where  she  became  distinguished 
as  a  concert  singer,  occasionally  apj tearing  in 
London,  and  rapidly  attaining  the  highest 
popularity.  In  1812  she  sang  at  the  Gloucester 
Festival,  and  in  1815  at  the  Antient  Concerts. 
From  that  time  to  the  close  of  her  career  her 
services  were  in  constant  request  at  nearly  all 
the  coucerts,  oratorios,  and  festivals  in  town 
and  country.  Her  voice  was  a  pure  soprano  of 
the  most  beautiful  quality,  of  extensive  compass, 
very  brilliant  tone,  aud  extraordinary  flexibility. 
She  excelled  in  songs  of  agility,  and  was  unsur- 
passed for  the  rapidity,  neatness,  and  certainty 
of  her  execution,  and  the  purity  of  her  taste 
in  the  choice  of  ornament.  In  the  higher  and 
more  intellectual  qualities  of  singing,  expression 
and  feeling,  she  was  wanting.  But  she  extorted 
admiration,  even  from  those  most  sensible  of 
her  deficiencies,  by  the  loveliness  of  her  voice 
and  the  ease  with  which  she  executed  the  most 
difficult  passages.  She  unfortunately  gave  way 
to  in  tern  |  >e  ranee,  which  eventually  occasioned 
derangement  of  the  nervous  system,  and  in 
1825  she  suddenly  lost  her  voice.  She  en- 
deavoured to  gain  a  livelihood  by  teaching 
singing,  but,  although  she  was  well  qualified 
for  it,  the  ignorant  puhlic  concluded  that,  as 
she  herself  had  lost  the  power  of  singing,  she 
was  incapable  of  instructing  others.  She  re- 
married a  Rev.  Mr.  Hindc,  who  died  leaving 
her  totally  destitute.  A  concert  was  given  for 
her  relief,  June  24,  1840,  which  proved  a 
complete  failure.  She  gradually  sank  into  a 
state  of  the  greatest  poverty  ;  in  1845  an  effort 
was  made  to  raise  a  fund  to  purchase  an  annuity 
for  her,  but  it  was  only  partially  successful. 
She  died  at  No.  33  King's  Road  East,  Chelsea, 
June  5,  1849.  Her  death  was  registered  in  the 
names  of  Eliza  Salmon  Hinde. 

Her  husband,  James  Salmon,  son  of  James 
Salmon  (gentleman  of  the  Chaj>el  Royal,  Nov. 
30,  1789,  vicar  choral  of  St.  Paul's,  and  lay 
clerk  of  St.  George's  Chapel,  Windsor,  died 
1827),  received  his  early  musical  education  as 
a  chorister  of  St.  George's,  Windsor.  In  1805 
he  was  appointed  organist  of  St.  Peter's,  Liver- 
jkkjI,  aud  was  in  much  esteem  as  a  performer. 
In  1813,  having  fallen  iuto  embarrassed  cir- 
cumstances (by  some  attributed  to  his  wife's 
extravagance,  and  by  others  to  his  own 
irregularities),  he  enlisted,  and  went  with  his 
regiment  to  the  West  Indies,  where  he  died. 

William,  another  son  of  James  Salmon,  sen., 
born  1 789,  was  also  a  chorister  of  St.  George's. 
He  was  admitted  a  gentleman  of  the  Chapel 
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Royal,  May  28,  1817,  and  was  also  lay  vicar  of 
Westminster  Abbey  and  lay  clerk  of  St.  George's, 
Windsor.  Witb  an  ungrateful  voice  he  sang 
with  much  taste  and  expression,  and  was  an 
excellent  singing-master.  Ho  died  at  Windsor, 
Jan.  26,  1858.  w.  h.  ii. 

SALMON,  Thomas,  born  at  Hackney, 
Middlesex,  June  24,  1648,  was  on  April  8, 
1664,  admitted  a  commoner  of  Trinity  College, 
Oxford.  He  took  the  degree  of  M.A.  and 
became  rector  of  Mepsal  or  Meppershall,  Bed- 
fordshire. In  1672  he  published  An  Essay  to 
the  Advancement  of  Mustek  t  by  casting  away  the 
pcrjrfexity  of  different  Cliffs,  and  u  nit  ing  all  sorts 
of  Mustek  in  one  universal  character.  His  plan 
was  that  the  notes  should  always  occupy  the 
same  position  on  the  stave,  without  regard  as 
to  which  octave  might  l>e  used  ;  and  he  chose 
such  position  from  that  on  the  bass  stave — i.e. 
G  was  to  be  always  on  the  lowest  line.  Re- 
moving the  bass  clef,  he  substituted  for  it  the 
capital  letter  B,  signifying  Bass.  In  like  manner 
he  placed  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  stave  the 
letter  M  (for  Mean),  to  indicate  that  the  notes 
were  to  be  sung  or  played  an  octave  higher  than 
the  bass ;  and  to  the  second  stave  above  prefixed 
the  letter  T  (for  Treble),  to  denote  that  the 
notes  were  to  be  sounded  two  octaves  above  the 
bass.  Matthew  Locke  criticised  the  scheme 
with  great  asperity,  and  the  author  published 
a  Vindication  of  it,  to  which  Locke  and  others 
replied.  [See  Lockk,  Matthkw.]  [In  1688 
he  wrote  a  book  on  Temperament,  A  Propoml 
to  perforin  Music,  in  Perfect  and  Mathematical 
Proportions;  he  lectured  before  the  Royal  Society 
on  Just  Intonation,  in  July  1705  ;  and  in  the 
following  December  approached  Sir  Hans  Sloane 
with  a  view  of  making  researches  into  the  Greek 
enharmonic  music.  He  died  at  Mejisal,  and 
was  buried  there  August  1,  1706.  For  his  non- 
musical  works,  8oe  Diet,  of  Xat.  Biog.~\  W.  n.  n. 

SALO,  Gasparo  da,  a  celebrated  violin- 
maker  of  Brescia.  [Tho  career  of  this  maker 
rested  entirely  upon  conjecture,  until  the  keeper 
of  tho  Brescian  State  Archives,  Cavaliere  Livi, 
undertook  to  investigate  da  Salo's  life,  and 
published  the  result  of  his  researches  in  the 
Nuuva  Antologia,  on  August  16,  1891.  The 
documentary  evidence  there  quoted  has  proved 
Gasjiaro  da  Salo  to  have  been  a  meml>er  of  an 
artistic  family  ;  that  his  legitimate  name  was 
Gasparo  di  Bertolotti ;  that  his  grand  father  was 
a  lute-maker  of  Polopenazze,  named  Santino  di 
Bertolotti  ;  and  that  his  father  was  a  painter, 
Francesco  di  Bertolotti,  who  was  apparently 
called  '  Violino '  by  his  intimate  friends.  Owing 
to  the  loss  of  certain  requisite  pages  of  the 
parish  registers  of  Salo,  the  exact  date  of  this 
violin-maker's  birth  is  still  unknown,  but  cal- 
culating by  the  income-tax  returns  of  Brescia, 
which  declare  him  to  be  twenty-six  in  1568, 
and  forty-five  in  1588,  his  birth  locates  itself 
with  some  degree  of  accuracy  in  the  year  1542. 


It  is  supi»osed  that  da  Salo  learn t  his  art  partly 
from  his  grandfather  and  partly  from  a  Brescian 
viol -maker  who  stood  sponsor  to  his  son 
Francesco,  named  (Jirolamo  Virchi.  Whether 
Virchi  was  da  Salo's  master  or  not  is  merely 
surmise,  but  what  is  certain  is  that  the  great 
Bresciau  master's  earliest  efforts  met  with  such 
small  encouragement  that  he  contemplated 
removing  to  France,  but  was  turned  from  his 
pur|>oso  by  a  loan  of  60  lire  from  a  certain 
brother  Gabriel  of  St.  Pietro.  This  advanee 
was  apparently  the  turning- i>oint  in  da  Salo's 
career ;  it  was  the  moment  when  hazardous 
venture  gave  place  to  definite  aim.  In  1568 
da  Salo  was  renting  a  house  and  shop  in  the 
Contrada  del  Palazzo  Vecchio,  Brescia,  at  £20 
per  annum.  He  then  possessed  the  title  of 
■  Magistro  di  Violino,'  and  owned  a  stock  of 
musical  instruments  which  he  valued  at  £60. 
In  1579  there  is  an  added  title  of  'Magistro  a 
Cittari,'  and  in  1583  'Artifice  d'  Instrument 
di  Musiea.'  Five  years  later,  1588,  and  twenty 
after  his  first  establishment  in  the  Contrada 
del  Palazzo  Vecchio,  he  changed  his  residence 
to  the  Contrada  Cocere,  where  he  valued  his 
stock  of  finished  and  unfinished  violins  at 
£200,  and  styled  himself*  Magister  instrumen- 
torum  musiea.'  In  1599  he  bought  a  house  in 
Brescia,  in  a  street  called  St.  Peter  the  Martyr  ; 
and  between  1581  and  1607  owned  some  small 
properties  about  Calvagese,  near  Salo.  He 
died  in  Brescia  on  April  14,  1609,  and  although 
all  trace  of  the  place  of  his  interment  is  lost,  it 
is  known  that  he  was  buried  at  Santo  Jose  fib  in 
Brescia.  His  wife's  Christian  name  was  Isabella ; 
she  was  Ivorn  in  the  year  1516.  G.  da  Salo's  son, 
Francesco,  Mas  born  in  Brescia,  1565,  and  died 
there  in  1614  (?).  He  was  married  to  Signorina 
Fior  of  Calvegese,  near  Salo,  in  his  twenty-third 
year.  He  followed  the  fiddle -making  pro- 
fession during  his  father's  lifetime,  but  ceased  to 
do  so  after  his  death.  It  is  probable  that  he  sold 
his  business  to  his  father's  pupil  Paolo  Maggini, 
and  retired.  In  any  case  he  apparently  left 
Brescia  in  1614,  and  nothing  further  is  known 
of  him  after  that  date.]  Gasjtaro  da  Salo  was 
one  of  the  earliest  makers  of  stringed  instruments 
who  employed  the  pattern  of  the  violin  as  dis- 
tinguished from  that  of  the  viol.  His  works 
are  of  a  primitive  pattern,  more  advanced  than 
that  of  Zanettu  and  other  old  Brescian  makers, 
but  totally  different  from  that  of  the  con- 
temporary Amati  family.  The  model  varies, 
being  sometimes  high,  sometimes  flat ;  the 
middle  curves  are  shallow,  and  the  sound-holes 
straight  and  angular.  The  wood  is  generally 
well  chosen,  and  the  thicknesses  are  correct ; 
and  the  tone  of  the  instrument,  when  of  the 
flat  model  and  in  good  preservation,  peculiarly 
deep  and  penetrating.  [He  made  many  instru- 
ments, especially  basses,  of  pear  wood  as  well 
as  sycamore  wood.  His  selection  of  timber  was 
most  careful ;  indeed,  the  remarkable  regularity 
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of  the  grain  in  the  bellies  of  his  instruments 
bears  evidence  to  this  particular  trait  of  the 
Brescian  master.  His  varnish  is  principally 
deep  yellow,  and  rich  in  tone,  though  some  of 
his  instruments  are  much  darker  in  colour  ;  in 
fact  some  are  almost  black,  an  effect  doubtless 
due  to  age.  The  sound-holes  are  long,  parallel, 
and  pointed  in  form,  and  in  the  gambas  and 
viols  still  retain  the  more  simple  C  shape  ;  yet 
in  spite  of  their  length  they  are  in  perfect 
harmony  with  the  form  of  the  instrument. 
The  purfling  is  usually  single,  and  the  general 
appearance  of  his  work  is  bold,  but  not  highly 
finished.  His  tickets  run  as  follows  :  '  Gasjwro 
da  Salo :  In  Brescia,'  and  are  undated.] 

The  pattern  of  Gasparo  da  Salo  was  partially 
revived  in  the  18th  century,  owing  no  doubt 
to  its  great  tone  -  producing  capacity,  by  the 
celebrated  Joseph  Guarnerius  (see  that  article), 
and  to  a  leas  extent  by  some  of  the  French 
makers.  As  a  maker  of  tenors  and  double- 
basses  Gasjxaro  da  Salo  has  never  had  an  equal, 
and  his  instruments  of  these  classes  are  eagerly 
Bought  after.  The  objection  to  his  tenors  is 
their  great  size,  but  their  effect  in  a  quartet  is 
unrivalled.  Two  remarkably  fine  specimens, 
formerly  in  the  possession  successively  of  Dr. 
Stewart  of  Wolverhampton,  and  of  Mr.  John 
Adam  of  Blackheath,  are  now  in  the  possession 
of  Mr.  J.  A.  Torrens  Johnson.  [The  most  perfect 
specimen  of  a  da  Salo  viola  ever  seen  by  the 
writer  was  the  one  which  belonged  to  Mr. 
Edward  Withers  in  1884.  This  was  a  fine 
primitive  instrument,  and  another  perfect  sjicci- 
men  was  the  property  of  Mr.  Tyssen  Amherst, 
an  English  amateur  of  celebrity.  At  the  Special 
Loan  Exhibition  of  Musical  Instruments  at  the 
Fishmongers'  Hall  in  1904  there  were  three  of 
da  Salo  s  masterpieces.  One  was  a  viola  of 
1570,  the  property  of  Mr.  E.  A.  Sandermann  ; 
another  a  viola  da  gamba  of  the  same  date, 
lent  by  Messrs.  W.  E.  Hill  k  Sons  ;  and  a  third 
was  a  viol  of  1565,  belonging  to  F.  Pengrie, 
Esq.  (The  dates  quoted  are  according  to  the 
catalogue.)  At  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum 
there  are  two  Gasparo  da  Salo  Viole  da  Gamba. 
One  is  mounted  with  seven  strings,  an  innovation 
attributed  to  Marais  in  the  17th  century.  The 
sound-holes  are  in  the  C  form,  the  ribs  curve 
into  the  neck  in  the  true  viol  fashion,  the  wood 
of  the  belly  is  even  in  grain,  and  the  varnish  is 
brownish  yellow.  Its  complete  length  is  4  feet, 
and  it  was  bought  at  the  sale  of  the  Engel  col- 
lection for  £8.  The  other  gamba  by  this  maker 
is  mounted  for  six  strings.  The  neck  terminates 
in  a  well-carved  grotesque  head  of  an  old  woman  ; 
the  wood  of  the  belly  is  even  in  grain  ;  the 
sound-holes  are  in  the  C  form  ;  the  varnish  is 
slightly  darker  than  the  instrument  mentioned 
above.  The  finger-l>oard  is  ornamented  with 
ivory  and  tortoise-shell,  arid  bound  with  catgut 
frets.  The  purfling  is  in  one  single  broad  line. 
It  is  labelled  within  •Gasparo  da  Salo:  In 


Brescia.'  The  length  measures  3  feet  9  inches, 
and  it  was  bought  at  the  sale  of  the  Engel  col- 
lection for  £10.  The  well-known  violin-maker, 
August  Reichers  of  Berlin,  possessed  a  small- 
Bized  violoncello  by  this  maker  in  1894  (probably 
a  cut-down  bass),  and  Dragonetti  possessed  three 
or  four  double- basses  by  da  Salo.  The  most 
celebrated  of  these  instruments  was  presented 
to  him  by  the  monks  of  the  monastery  of  St. 
Marco,  Venice,  about  the  year  1776,  and  was 
returned  to  the  donors  after  his  death.  It  would 
appear  that  this  bass  has  disappeared.  Another 
of  Dragonetti'8  basses  was  bequeathed  by  him 
to  the  Duke  of  Leinster,  and  a  third  was  in  the 
possession  of  the  Rev.  G.  Leigh  Blake  in  1875. 
In  the  same  year  Mr.  John  Hart  owned  a  Gasparo 
da  Salo  bass  (small  size)  in  an  exceptional  state  of 
preservation.  The  most  renowned  instrument  of 
this  maker  is  the  violin  which  was  made  by  him 
to  the  order  of  the  Cardinal  A ldobrandini,  a  noble 
patron  of  the  tine  arts  in  Rome,  who  paid  da 
Salo  8000  Neapolitan  ducats  for  his  work,  and 
presented  it  to  the  treasury  of  Innspruck,  where 
it  was  preserved  as  a  curiosity.  The  head  of 
this  curious  violin  is  said  to  have  been  carved 
by  Benvenuto  Cellini  ;  it  represents  an  angel's 
face  carved  and  coloured,  surrounded  by  flowing 
locks  of  hair.  Behind  this  there  leans  a 
little  mermaid,  the  human  form  of  which 
terminates  in  scales  of  green  and  gold.  The 
tail-pioce  is  another  mermaid,  in  bronze  colour, 
and  the  finger-board  is  ornamented  with  ara- 
besques in  blue  and  gold  ;  while  the  bridge  is 
delicately  carved  in  the  form  of  two  intertwin- 
ing fisb,  similar  to  the  zodiacal  sign  of  the 
month  of  February.  The  belly  is  made  of  an 
exceedingly  rare  s]»ccie8  of  Swiss  pine,  which 
grows  on  the  Italian  side  of  the  Swiss  Alps,  and 
is  even-grained.  When  Innspruck  was  taken 
by  the  French  in  1809,  this  violin  was  carried 
to  Vienna  and  sold  to  a  wealthy  Bohemian 
amateur  named  Rahaczek,  who  was  a  well- 
known  collector.  Ole  Bull  saw  it  at  Rahaczek's 
house  during  a  visit  to  Vienna  in  1 839,  and  tried 
to  persuade  his  host  to  part  with  it,  but  thia  ho 
refused  to  do.  However,  after  his  death  Raha- 
csek's  sons  offered  it  to  tho  groat  Norwegian 
virtuoso  at  a  price,  and  he  purchased  it  from 
them  in  the  year  1841.  At  the  death  of  Ole 
Bull  this  violin  became  the  property  of  an 
American  amateur  resident  in  the  United  States.  J 
Gasparo's  violins,  which  are  mostly  of  small 
size,  are  not  in  request  for  practical  purposes. 

M.  Felis,  in  A.  Stradivari  (18 6 4),  mentions  a 
very  remarkable  violin  of  da  Salo  which  was 
sold  at  Milan  in  1807  ;  and  that  Baron  de  Bagge 
also  possessed  one  in  the  year  1788,  of  which 
Rudolph  Kreutzer  spoke  with  admiration.  An- 
other violin  he  states  to  be  in  the  possession  of 
Mr.  T.  Forster,  an  English  amateur,  and  the 
owner  of  a  numerous  collection  of  violins,  which 
bore  the  inscription  'Gasparo  da  Salo:  In  Brescia, 
16 13,'  but  either  the  ticket  or  instrument  was 
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doubtless  counterfeit  On  April  21,  1907, 
commemorative  tablets  in  honour  of  Gasparo 
da  Salo  and  G.  P.  Maggini  were  placed  in  the 
facade  of  the  church  of  San  Giuseppe,  and  of  a 
house  near  the  Palazzo  Vecchio,  at  Brescia. 

Von  Lutgendorlf,  Die  Laid  em  und  Qtigen- 
macher  ;  Fleming,  J.  M.,  The  FiddU  Fancier's 
Guide  ;  Schebek,  Edmund,  Der  (ieigenbau  in 
/(alien  und  scin  dr.ulscher  Ursprung  ;  Weustcn- 
berg.  H.,  Die  alten  italieniitchen  Ucigmmacher  ; 
Hart,  G.,  '  The  Violin,'  Harper's  Magazine,  No. 
368,  Jan.  1881  (No.  2,  vol.  i.,  English  edition)  ; 
Hull,  Sara,  OU  Butt:  A  Memoir.      E.  h-a. 

SALOM  6.  1  Drama 1  in  one  act,  founded  on 
the  French  play  by  Oscar  Wilde,  the  German 
version  by  Frau  Hedwig  Lachmann,  music  by 
Richard  Strauss.  Produced  at  Dresden,  Dec.  9, 
1905.  Performed  frequently  at  various  German 
music  centres,  and  in  New  Vork,  1907,  the  re- 
presentation being  forbidden  after  the  first  night. 
Six  special  representations  took  place  at  the 
Theatre  du  Chatelet,  Paris,  in  German,  begin- 
ning May  8,  1907.  The  work  hat!  previously 
been  performed  in  Brussels,  in  French.  m. 

SALOME,  Theodore  Cesar,  born  in  Paris, 
Jan.  20,  1834  ;  received  his  education  at  the 
Conservatoire,  where  he  obtained  various  prizes 
for  harmony,  counter jwint,  and  organ,  and 
gained  the  second  Prix  de  Rome  in  1861. 
For  many  years  he  was  organist  of  the  small 
organ  in  the  church  of  the  Trinity  in  1872-73 
taught  solfege  in  the  Conservatoire,  and  was 
maitre  de  chapelle  at  the  Lyeee  Saint-Louis, 
etc.  He  wrote  various  excellent  organ  pieces,  and 
several  interesting  orchestral  works,  j>erforined 
by  the  Soeiete  Nationale  in  1877.  He  died  at 
Saint  Germain -en  -Laye  in  July  1896.     G.  F. 

SALOMON,  Joh ANN  Peter,  a  name  insepar- 
ably connected  with  that  of  Haydn,  born  at 
Bonn,1  1745  (christened  Feb.  2),  early  became 
an  expert  violinist,  and  in  1758  was  admitted 
into  t  he  orchestra  of  the  Elector  Clement  August. 
In  1765  he  made  a  concert-tour  to  Fraukfort 
ami  Berlin  ;  and  Prince  Henry  of  Prussia,  who 
had  an  orchestra  and  a  small  French  opera- 
comj»any  at  Rheinsberg,  made  him  his  Concert- 
meister,  and  composer  of  oj>erotta8.  He  had 
already  showed  his  appreciation  for  Haydn  by 
introducing  his  symphonies  whenever  he  could. 
On  the  prince's  sudden  dismissal  of  his  band, 
Salomon  went  to  Paris,  where  he  was  well  re- 
ceived, but  being  so  near  London  he  determined 
to  go  on  there,  and  on  March  23,  1781,  made 
his  first  apjtearance  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre. 
The  pieces  on  this  occasion  were  Mason's '  Elfrida, ' 
set  to  music  by  Dr.  Arne,  and  Collins's  '  Ode 
on  the  Passions,'  with  solos  ami  choruses  by 
Dr.  Arnold,  both  of  which  be  led,  besides  play- 
iug  a  solo  in  the  middle.  The  Morning  Herald 
says  of  him,  '  He  does  not  play  in  the  most 
graceful  style,  it  must  be  confessed,  but  his 
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tone  and  execution  are  such  as  cannot  fail  to 
secure  him  a  number  of  admirers  in  the  musical 
world.'   From  this  time  he  frequently  appeared 
at  concerts  as  soloist,  quartet-player  (violin  and 
viola),  and  conductor.    He  quarrelled  with  the 
directors  of  the  Professional  Concerts,  soon  after 
their  foundation,  and  thenceforward  took  an 
inde|>endent  line.    During  Mara's  first  season 
in  London,  in  1784,  he  conducted  and  played 
solos  at  all  her  concerts.    The  Morning  Chronicle 
says,  in  1785,  '  Salomons  solo,  though  perhaps 
not  excelling  in  tone,  was  in  the  greatest  point, 
in  pathetic  impression,  excelled  by  none !  Whose 
violin -playing  approaches  nearer  the  human 
voice  ?    On  the  whole  Salomon  is  a  mannerist, 
but  he  has  much  originality — he  is  very  sus- 
ceptible— he  is  a  genius.'    In  1786  he  gave  a 
series  of  subscription  concerts  at  the  Hanover 
Square  Rooms,  and  produced  symphonies  by 
Haydn  and   Mozart.     From  that  time  he 
contented   himself  with   an   annual  benefit 
concert,  but  acted  as  leader  at  others,  both  in 
London,  as  at  the  Academy  of  Ancient  Music 
in  1789,  and  elsewhere,  as  at  the  Oxford 
Commemoration,  Winchester,  and  Dublin.  A 
grand  chorus  composed  by  him  in  honour  of 
the  King's  recovery,  performed  by  the  New 
Musical  Fund  in  1 789,  and  repeated  at  his  own 
concert,  was  his  one  successful  vocal  piece.  He 
removed  in  1790  to  No.  18  Great  Pulteney 
Street,  in  which  house  Haydn  stayed  with  him 
in  the  following  year.    The  two  had  long  been 
in  corresiwndence,  Salomon  endeavouring  in 
vain  to  secure  the  great  composer  for  a  series 
of  concerts  ;  but  as  he  was  at  Cologne  on  his 
way  from  Italy,  where  he  had  been  to  engage 
singers  for  the  Italian  Opera,  he  saw  in  the 
fiapers  the  death  of  Prince  Esterhazy,  hurried 
to  Vienna,  and  carried  Haydn  back  in  triumph 
with  him  to  London.    Haydn's  two  visits  to 
England  in  1791  and  1794  were  the  most 
brilliant  part  of  Salomon's  career  as  an  artist, 
and  after  the  return  of  the  former  to  Vienna 
the  two  continued  the  best  of  friends.    [It  was 
at  Salomon '8  suggestion  that  Haydn  undertook 
to  write  'The  Creation.'    Salomon's  most  im- 
portant composition  was  an  opera,  'Windsor 
Castle,'  coni|>oaed  for  the  Prince  of  Wales's 
wedding,  April  8,  1795.]    In  1796  Salomon 
resumed  his  concerts,  at  which  he  was  assisted 
by  Mara,  the  young  tenor  Braham,  and  his  own 
promising  pupil  Pinto.    On  April  21,  1800,  he 
produced  Haydn's  'Creation'  at  the  King's 
Theatre,  though  not  for  the  first  timein  England, 
as  he  had  been  forestalled  by  John  Ashley 
(Covent  Garden,  March  28).    Salomon's  active 
career  closes  with  the  foundation  of  the  Phil- 
harmonic Society,  in  which  he  took  a  great 
interest,  playing  in  a  quintet  of  Boccherini's, 
and  leading  the  orchestra,  at  the  first  concert 
in  the  Argyll  Rooms,  March  8,  1813.    Up  to 
the  last  he  was  busy  planning  an  Academy  of 
Music  with  his  friend  Ayrton.    A  fall  from  his 
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horse  caused  a  long  illness,  from  which  he  died 
Nov.  25,  1815,  at  his  house  No.  70  Newman 
Street.  He  was  buried  Dec.  2  in  the  south 
cloister  of  Westminster  Abbey.  He  bequeathed 
bis  house  to  the  Munchs  of  Bonn,  his  next  of 
kin  ;  £200  to  F.  Ries,  for  the  benefit  of  his 
brother  Hubert ;  and  his  Stradivarius  violin 
(said  to  have  belonged  to  Corelli,  and  to  have 
his  name  upon  it)  to  Sir  Patrick  Blake,  Bart., 
of  Bury  St.  Edmunds.1 

Salomon  was,  on  the  whole,  a  first-rate  solo- 
player,  but  his  special  field  was  the  quartet,  in 
which  he  showed  himself  a  solid  and  intelligent 
musician.  Haydn's  last  quartets  were  composed 
especially  to  suit  his  style  of  playing. 

He  was  a  man  of  much  cultivation,  and 
moved  in  distinguished  society.  Bland  pub- 
lished an  engraving  of  him  by  Facius  from 
Hardy's  picture.  Another  portrait  by  Lausdale 
was  sent  by  Salomon  himself  to  the  Museum  at 
Bonn.  [A  pencil  drawing  by  Dance  is  in  the 
Royal  College  of  Music]  His  best  epitaph  is 
contained  in  a  letter  from  Beethoven  to  his  pupil 
Riea  in  London  (Feb.  28,  1816):  'Salomon's 
death  grieves  me  much,  for  he  was  a  noble  man, 
and  I  remember  him  ever  since  I  was  a  child. ' 2 
a  f.  p. ;  with  additions  from  the  Did.  of  Nat. 
Biog.,  etc 

SALTANDO.    See  Satttili.b. 

SALTARELLO  or  SALTARELLA  (Latin 
saltare,  to  jump). 

I.  In  16th-century  collections  of  dance  tunes 
the  melodies  usually  consist  of  two  distinct 
divisions,  the  first  of  which  is  written  in  common 
time,  the  second  in  3  time.  The  former  was 
probably  danced  like  our  English  country-dances 
(i.e.  the  dancers  standing  in  two  lines  facing 
each  other)  and  bore  the  distinguishing  name 
of  the  dance,  while  the  latter  was  like  the 
modern  round  dance  and  was  variously  entitled 
Nachtanz,  Proportio,  Hoppeltanz,  or  Saltarello, 
the  first  three  being  the  German  and  the  last 
the  Italian  names  for  the  same  movement. 
Thus  in  Bernhard  Schmidt's  Tabulaturbuch 
(Strasburg,  1577)  are  found  the  following 
dances  :  '  Possomezzo  Comnn  '  with  '  II  suo 
Saltarello';  « Ein  guter  Hofdantz *  with  'Nach- 
dantz  *  ;  •  Alemando  novello  :  Ein  guter  neuer 
Dantz '  with  'Proportz  darauf'  and  'Ein 
guter  neuer  Dantz'  with  'Hop|*-ldantz  darauf.' 
Similarly  in  the  Fitzwilliam  Virginal  Book 
(i.  806)  there  is  an  elaborate  '  Galiarda  Passa- 
mezzo'  by  Peter  Philips  (dated  159*2)  which 
consists  of  ten  8-bar  'divisions,'  the  ninth  of 
which  is  entitled  '  Saltarella.'  The  Saltarello, 
or  Proportio,  was  always  founded  on  the  air  of 
the  first  part  of  the  dance,  played  in  triple 
time  with  a  strong  accent  on  the  first  beat  of 
the  bar.    The  manner  in  which  this  was  done 
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will  be  seen  by  examining  the  following  example, 
from  the  second  book  of  Caroso  da  Sennoneta's 
« Nobilta  di  Dame  "  (Venice,  1600).  It  is  part 
of  a  Balletto,  '  Laura  Soave,'  the  second  part  of 
which  (a  Oagliarda)  and  the  last  forty  bars  of 
the  Saltarello  are  not  printed  here  for  want  of 
space. 
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Si  torna  d  far  ttn  altra  vita. 


Gagliarda.  Saltarella. 
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II.  A  popular  Roman  dance,  in  8-4  or  6-8 
time,  danced  by  one  or  two  persons,  generally 
a  man  and  a  woman,  the  latter  of  whom  holds 
up  her  apron  throughout  the  dance.  The  step 
is  quick  and  hopping,  and  the  dance  gradually 
increases  in  rapidity  as  the  dancers  move  round 
in  a  semicircle,  incessantly  changing  their  posi- 
tion, and  moving  their  arms  as  violently  as 
their  legs.  The  music  is  generally  in  the  minor, 
and  is  played  on  a  guitar  or  mandoline,  with 
tambourine  aecomjwuiiment.  The  finale  to 
Mendelssohn's  Italian  Symphony  contains  two 
Saltarello  themes,  in  each  of  which  the  jumping 
or  hopping  step  is  very  apparent.  In  contrast 
to  these  is  a  Tarantella,  used  as  a  third  subject, 
a  continuous  flow  of  even  triplets.      w.  p..  B. 

SALVAYRE,  Gekvais  Bernard,  called 
•Gaston,  horn  at  Toulouse,  Haute -Garonne, 
June  24,  1847,  began  his  musical  education  at 
the  nmitriso  of  the  cathedral,  and  afterwards 
studied  at  the  conservatoire  of  the  town,  before 
he  was  brought  by  Amhroise  Thomas  to  the 
Paris  Conservatoire,  where  he  studied  the  organ 
with  Benoist,  ann:  composition  and  fugue  with 
Thomas  and  Bazin.  He  gained  the  first  prize 
for  organ  in  1868,  and  competed  for  the  Prix 
de  Rome  every  year  from  1867  to  1872,  gaining 
it  at  last  by  sheer  force  of  perseverance.  During 
his  stay  at  Rome,  Salvayre  worked  very  hard, 
and  many  of  his  compositions  date  from  this 
time,  notably  his  opera  of  '  Le  Bravo,'  and  his 
sacred  symphony  in  four  movements,  '  Le 
Jugement  dernier,'  of  which  the  first  two 
movements  were  |>erformed  at  the  Concerts  du 
Chatelet,  March  19,  1876.  It  was  given  in  its 
entirety  at  the  same  concerts  on  Dec  8,  1876, 
under  the  title  of  *  La  Resurrection, '  and  again, 
under  a  third  title,  '  La  Vallee  de  Josaphat,' 
at  Lamoureux's  concert  on  April  7,  1882.  The 
remaining  works  written  by  Salvayre  for  the 
concert  room  are  an  'Ouverture  Symphonique,' 
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performed  on  his  return  from  Rome  at  the  Con- 
certs Populaires,  March  22,  1874  ;  a  Stabat 
Mater,  given  under  the  care  of  the  Administra- 
tion des  Beaux  Arts  (performed  in  London, 
April  23,  1879,  at  one  of  Mine.  Viard- Louis's 
concerts)  ;  a  setting  of  Ps.  cxiii.  for  soli,  chorus, 
and  orchestra  ;  and  an  air  and  variations  for 
strings,  performed  in  1877,  all  the  last  given 
as  the  fruits  of  his  residence  in  Italy.  On  his 
return  to  Paris,  he  was  appointed  chorus  master 
at  the  Opera  Populaire  which  it  had  been 
attempted  to  establish  at  the  Theatre  du 
Chatelet,  and  he  then  wrote  ballet  music  for 
Grisar's  4  Amours  du  Diablo,'  revived  at  this 
theatre  Nov.  18,  1874.  Three  years  later  he 
made  his  real  debut  with  his  grand  opera,  4  Le 
Bravo'  (Theatre  Lyrique,  April  18,  1877),  a 
noisy  and  empty  composition  revealing  the 
true  nature  of  the  composer,  who  loves  effect, 
but  is  wanting  in  inspiration,  style,  and  form, 
and  is  wholly  destitute  of  any  fixed  ideal. 
His  little  ballot  4  Fandango  '  (Opera,  Nov.  26, 
1877),  in  which  he  made  use  of  some  highly 
characteristic  Spanish  melodies,  was  a  decided 
advance  in  point  of  instrumentation  ;  but  his 
grand  opera,  4  Richard  III.,' performed  at  St. 
Petersburg,  Dec.  21,  1883,  was  a  dead  failure, 
and  in 4  Egmont, '  produced  at  the  Opera  Comique, 
Dec.  6,  1886,  his  chief  faults,  noisiness,  and  an 
amalgamation  of  different  styles,  from  that  of 
Meyerbeer  to  that  of  Verdi,  were  so  predominant 
that  the  work  was  only  performed  a  few  times. 
Salvayre  was  commissioned  to  set  to  music 
Dumas'  drama  4  La  Dame  de  Monsoreau,'  a 
subject  little  fitted  for  musical  treatment.  It 
was  produced  at  the  Opera,  Jan.  30,  18X8,  and 
was  wholly  unsuccessful.  Salvayre,  who  has 
the  qualities  of  a  good  musician,  in  spite  of  his 
repeated  failures,  was  decorated  with  the  Legion 
d'honneur  in  July  1880.  A.  J. 

SALVE  REGINA,  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
Latin  antiphons.  It  does  not  belong  to  the 
classical  Gregorian  plain-song,  but  both  words 
and  music  were  written  in  the  10th  century. 
They  have  boon  ascribed  to  various  authors, 
but  are  with  greatest  probability  assigned  to 
Hermann  Contractus  (1013-1051),  the  crippled 
monk  of  St.  Gall  and  Reichenau,  composer  and 
writer  on  musical  theory  and  practice.  Origin- 
ally an  independent  antiphou,  this  was  afterwards 
assigned  a  special  place  of  its  own  and  became 
one  of  the  antiphons  of  the  B.V.H.  sung  after 
Compline.    The  music  o]>ens  thus— 

S*J  -  re    He  ■  m    -       a*  ml-  m  -ri  ■  oor  ■  di  •  m,  etc 

and  continues  in  pure  Dorian  classical  style. 
In  this  respect  it  is  unlike  the  companion 
antiphon  Alma  RtdempU>rU  mater,  also  attri- 
buted to  Hermann,  which  shows  signs  of  modern 
•r  popular  tonality  from  the  very  start. 


t  ggg  ■    '  .  E5=EE 

Al  m*  R*-demp-to  -  ri*  mm  •  tar,  «tc 

The  Salve  Regina,  text  and  music,  became 
speedily  popular.  The  words  were  the  subject 
of  sets  of  sermons  by  the  end  of  the  century, 
and  soon  St.  Bernard  and  others  still  more 
widely  established  their  (topularity.  In  some 
rites  the  antiphon  was  admitted  into  the  Office 
itself  on  one  of  the  festivals  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  ;  it  was  then  naturally  associated  with 
the  First  Tone.  In  the  present  Roman  Breviary 
the  text  has  been  altered,  and  many  incorrect 
forms  of  the  music  prevail.  Apart  from  the 
plain  song  setting  the  words  have  frequently 
been  set  in  the  motet  style  by  Palestrina  and 
others.  These  antiphons  of  the  B.V.M.  were 
among  the  earliest  texts  to  be  set  in  4  prick-song,' 
partly  because  elaboration  was  especially  con- 
nected with  such  services,  and  jwirtly  because 
the  antiphon  at  the  close  of  Compline,  being 
extra-liturgical,  gave  scope  for  polyphonic  treat- 
ment, and  in  fact  was  among  the  first  to  develop 
into  au  4  anthem '  in  the  modern  sense  of  the 
word.  Their  popularity  has  survived  down  to 
the  present  time,  and  many  composers  great  and 
small  have  set  the  Salve  Regina,  the  Alma 
RedemptariSy  the  Regina  coeli,  etc.     W,  H.  V. 

SAMARA,  Spiko,  the  son  of  a  Greek  father 
and  an  English  mother,  was  l>orn  at  Corfu,  Nov. 
29,  1801.  He  began  his  musical  education  at 
Athens  under  Enrico  Stancampiano,  a  former 
pupil  of  Mercadante,  and  afterwards  studied 
at  the  Paris  Conservatoire,  where  his  principal 
master  was  Leo  Delibes.  An  introduction  to 
the  publisher  Sonzogno  led  to  the  production 
of  his  first  opera,  4  Flora  Mirabilis,'  which  was 
given  at  the  Teatro  Carcano,  Milan,  May  16, 
1886.  4  Flora  Mirabilis,'  which  was  written 
to  a  fantastic  libretto  by  Ferdinando  Foutana 
on  a  subject  possibly  suggested  by  the  scene  of 
the  flower-maidens  in  the  recently  produced 
4  Parsifal,'  was  a  kind  of  compromise  between 
opera,  Iwillet,  and  spectacle.  The  legendary 
atmosphere  of  the  tale  appealed  strongly  to  the 
young  composer's  imagination,  and  his  music, 
though  unequal,  showed  remarkable  promise. 
Unfortunately  that  promise  has  never  been 
redeemed.  4  Flora  Mirabilis,'  after  a  brief 
period  of  popularity,  dropped  into  oblivion, 
and  none  of  Samara's  subsequent  operas  has 
won  anything  like  jtermanent  success.  '  Medge  ' 
(Rome,  188S),  a  revised  edition  of  an  opera 
written  before  the  production  of  4  Flora  Mira- 
bilis,' was  followed  by  4  Lion  el  la '  (Milan,  1891). 
In  neither  work  were  the  hopes  founded  upon 
'Flora  Mirabilis*  fulfilled.  4  La  Martins' 
(Naples,  1894)  may  best  be  regarded  as  a  con- 
cession to  the  prevailing  taste  for  squalid  mrlo- 
drama  which  was  engendered  by  the  success  of 
Mascagni's  4  Cavalleria  Rusticana. '  The  libretto 
deals  with  the  painful  story  ol  the  sorrows  and 
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■aicide  of  a  woman  whose  husband  has  deserted 
her  for  a  music-hall  singer.  The  opera  won  a 
certain  measure  of  success  owing  to  the  clever 
if  somewhat  brutal  treatment  of  certain  realistic 
scenes,  notably  that  of  a  cafe-concert,  and  still 
more  from  the  remarkably  powerful  jierformance 
of  Mme.  Bellincioni  in  the  part  of  the  heroine, 
but  the  sheer  musical  value  of  '  La  Martire ' 
was  very  small.  Samara's  next  two  works,  '  I  a 
Furia  Domata'  (Milan,  1895), an  oj>eratic  version 
of  Shakespeare's  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  and 
'Storia  d'  Amore'  (Milan,  1903)  were  com- 
pletely unsuccessful,  but '  Mademoiselle  de  Belle 
Isle'  (Genoa,  1905)  was  more  favourably  re- 
ceived. R.  A.  h. 

SAMMARTINI.    See  San  Martini. 

SAMSON.  Oratorio  by  Handel,  words  com- 
piled by  Newburgh  Hamilton  from  Milton's 
4  Samson  Agonistes, ' 4  Hymn  on  the  Nativity, '  and 
'  Lines  on  a  Solemn  Musick.'  The  autograph  of 
the  work  is  in  the  Buckingham  Palace  Library, 
and  contains  the  following  dates  :—  End  of  first 
part,  '8ept.  29,  1741'  (N.B.  'Messiah'  was 
finished  14th  of  same  mouth)  ;  end  of  second 
part  1  ®  (i.e.  Sunday)  Oct  11,  1741';  end  of 
chorus  'Glorious  hero,'  'Fine  dell'  Oratorio,' 
S.D.G.,  London,  G.  F.  Handel,  1>  (ie.  Thurs- 
day) Oct.  29,  1741";  then  the  words  'Fine 
dell'  Oratorio'  have  been  struck  out,  aud 
*  Come,  come,'  •  Let  the  bright,'  aud  *  Let  their 
celestial '  added,  with  a  note  at  end,  4  S.D.G. — 
O.  F.  Handel,  Oct  12,  1742.'  It  was  produced 
at  Covent  Garden,  Lent  1743— the  first  after 
Handel's  return  from  Ireland. 

Handel  esteemed  it  as  much  as  the  1  Messiah,' 
and  after  his  blindness  wept  when  he  heard  the 
air  4  Total  eclipse. '  It  was  revived  by  the  Sacred 
Harmonic  Society,  Nov.  14,  1838,  and  has  often 
been  performed  since.  The  score  was  published 
by  Wright ;  by  Arnold  in  his  edition  ;  by  the 
Handel  Society  fed ited  by  Rimbault,1852);  and 
by  Breitkopf  k  Hartel  (Chrvsander,  1861).  O. 

SAMSON  ET  DALILA.  Opera  in  three 
acts,  text  by  Ferdinand  Lemaire,  music  by 
CamilleSaint-Saens  ;  produced  at  Weimar  under 
Liszt,  Dec.  2,  1877,  and  in  France  at  Rouen, 
1 890.  Performed  at  Covent  Garden  in  concert 
form,  Sept  25,  1893. 

SAN  CARLO,  the  largest  and  most  beautiful 
theatre  of  Naples,  has  almost  the  same  pro- 
portions as  La  Scala  of  Milan,  with  which  it 
contends  for  the  theatrical  primacy  in  Italy.  It 
was  built  in  1737  by  the  architect  Carasale,  on 
plans  by  Medrano,  a  General  of  the  R.E.,  and 
was  completed  in  nine  months.  Some  altera- 
tions and  improvements  were  made  in  it  by 
Fuga  and  Niccolini  towards  the  end  of  the  18th 
century.  It  was  completely  burnt  down  in 
1816,  and  rebuilt  even  more  elegantly  and 
quickly  than  before,  in  six  months,  by  the  said 
Antonio  Niccolini.  In  1844  the  San  Carlo 
underwent  a  thorough  restoration  and  consider- 
able improvement 


The  best  days  of  the  San  Carlo  were  those  ta 
which  it  was  under  the  management  of  the  great 
impresario  Domenico  Barbaja  from  1810  tn 
1839.  During  that  period  the  greatest  singem 
api»eared  on  its  stago,  amongst  whom  we  nee*' 
only  name  Colbran,  Sontag,  Grisi,  Tamburini, 
Rubini,  and  Lablache.  L.  R. 

SANCTUS.  L  The  angelic  hymn  based  on 
Isaiah  vi.  3  and  St.  Matt.  xxi.  9,  sung  in  all 
Liturgies  at  the  beginning  of  the  Anaphora  or 
central  section  of  the  service.  In  the  Latin 
rite  it  is  introduced  by  the  Preface  (see  vol. 
iii.  p.  809),  sung  by  the  celebrant  while  the 
hymn  itself  is  sung  by  the  clergy  and  congrega- 
tion, or  by  the  choir,  according  to  later  usage 
(see  vol.  ii.  p.  235).  The  original  setting  was 
in  the  simplest  style  of  recitative  like  that  of 
the  Preface.  Later  plain -song  settings  were 
more  elaborate  ;  see  an  example  given  in  vol. 
iii.  p.  766. 

Various  specimens  survive  of  the  setting  of 
the  Sanctus  in  prick -song.  The  first  stage  here, 
as  elsewhere,  was  the  setting  of  an  Organum  or 
free  voice  part  against  the  plain-song,  as  in  the 
following  instance  from  the  latter  part  of  the 
Sanctus : — 


The  original  may  be  seen  in  facsimile  in  Early 
English  Harmony  (Plain-song  Soc.),  pi.  xl.  It 
belongs  to  the  14  th  century.  This  was  but  a 
step  on  the  way  to  developed  polyphony. 
Another  Sanctus  in  three  parts  written  by  John 
Benet  in  the  first  half  of  the  15th  century  is 
given  at  pp.  51,  52  of  the  same  volume,  and 
this  may  l»e  cited  as  marking  an  intermediate 
stage  on  the  way  to  the  great  masters  of  the 
16th  century.  w.  H.  T. 

II.  These  great  masters  have  almost  always 
treated  it  in  Real  Fugue,  of  a  peculiarly  reverent 
character,  not  unlike  that  of  the  1  Kyrie,'  but 
develojied  at  greater  length,  with  frequent  repe- 
titions of  the  text,  and  three  distinct  subjects, 
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adapted  to  the  words,  ■  Sancton*,' '  Dominus  Deus 
Sabaoth,'  and  '  Pleni  sunt  coeli  et  terra.'  Sonic- 
times — as  in  Palestrina's  Masses,  4  Veni,  sponsa 
Christi,'  and  4  Dum  complerentur ' — the  '  Pleni 
aunt  coeli '  forms  a  separate  movement,  assigned 
to  three  or  four  solo  voioes ;  sometimes  the  nature 
of  the  subject  indicates  an  accelerated  tempo, 
without  an  actual  solution  of  continuity,  as  in 
the  same  composer's  4  Aeterna  Christi  munera.' 
The  4  Osanna,'  with  which  the  whole  concludes, 
is  either  treated  as  a  supplementary  movement, 
quite  distinct  from  the  '  Sanctus '  itself ;  or, 
less  frequently,  aids  in  the  development  of  the 
fugue,  by  the  addition  of  a  fourth  subject,  with- 
out disturbing  the  homogeneity  of  the  whole. 
In  the  former  case,  the  same  4  Osanna '  usually 
serves  both  for  the  4  Sanctus '  and  the  4  Bene- 
dictus,' 1  as  in  the  4  Missa  Papae  Maroelli,'  and 
Vittoria's  4  Simile  est  reguum  coelorum  ' ;  in  the 
latter,  the  treatment  is  usually  of  a  very  subdued 
character,  as  in  Palestrina's  4Tu  ea  Petrus,' 
4  Assumpta  est  Maria,'  4  Aeterna  Christi  munera,' 
and  4  Missa  brevis.'  These  instances  are 
(tarticularly  fine  ones  ;  and,  indeed,  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  even  Palestrina's  genius  ever 
rose  to  greater  sublimity  of  conception  than  in 
this  part  of  the  4  Missa  brevis,'  which,  when 
interpreted  by  a  large  lxxly  of  voices,  singing 
iu  the  most  delicate  attainable  puinuuinw, 
presents  us  with  the  highest  ideal  of  the  song 
of  the  Heavenly  Host  that  has  yet  l>ecn  reached. 

The  treatment  of  the  4  Sanctus,'  by  modern 
composers,  exhibits  an  infinite  variety  of  styles  ; 
yet  the  movement  is,  nearly  always,  the  most 
solemn  one  in  the  Mass.  In  Bach's  great  work 
in  B  minor,  an  indescribably  massive  effect  is 
produced  by  the  |>assages  of  sustained  chords, 
beginning  at  the  seventeenth  and  thirty-fifth 
bars.  [As  the  Lutheran  service  enjoined  the 
singing  of  the  'Sanctus'  on  certain  occasions 
a|>art  from  the  rest  of  the  mass,  Bach  left  four 
compositions  besides  the  glorious  chorus  already 
mentioned.  They  are  contained  iu  the  B.  C. 
edition,  vol.  xi.  (i.).  The  keys  are  C,  D,  L) 
minor,  and  G,  the  second  work  being  of  pecu- 
liarly impressive  beauty.]  Very  different  is  the 
idea  developed  in  the  corrcsjionding  division  of 
Beethoven's  Mass  in  D.  The  awestruck  charac- 
ter of  the  opening  4  Adagio.  Mit  Andacht,'  how- 
ever closely  it  may  border  upon  the  dramatic, 
can  scarcely  impress  the  hearer  with  any  other 
feeling  than  thatof  the  most  profound  reverence ; 
while  the  4  Allegro  pesante '  of  the  4  Pleni  sunt 
coeli '  is  conceived  in  strict  accordance  with  the 
literal  meaning  of  the  words,  though  nothing 
could  possibly  be  more  unsuited  to  their  position 
in  the  service.  This  deplorable  incongruity  is, 
however,  moro  or  less  observable  in  all  masses 

'  In  order  toes  plain  the  Intimate  connection  between  these  move- 
men  U.  It  is  necessary  to  remind  the  render  that  the  first 1  Dnnni '  U 
Immediately  followed  by  the  Consecration  of  the  Host,  which  takes 
place  lu  Kile-no*  Thin  completed,  the  '  Bcncdlctus,'  and  aecoml 
"  Osanna,'  are  iunf,  in  continuation  of  the  Mine  train  of  ideas,  and 
not  with  the  Intention  of  introducing  a  new  subject  of  can- 


with  instrumental  accompaniment.  The  same 
objection  may  be  urged,  with  equal  propriety, 
against  the  combined  4  Sanctus '  and  4  Benedic- 
tus,'  in  Cherubim's  Requiem  in  C  minor;  a 
comjiaratively  unpretending  movement,  the  per- 
sistent fortissimo  of  which  can  scarcely  fail  to 
distract  the  mind  far  more  seriously  than  even 
the  sensuous  beauty  of  a  movement  like  that  in 
Rossini's  4  Mease  Soleunelle.' 

To  particularise  the  varied  readings  of  the 
'Sanctus,'  to  be  found  in  the  masses  of  even 
the  greatest  composers  of  modern  times,  would 
be  impossible.  The  examples  to  which  we  have 
called  attention  will  serve  as  types  of  many 
others  ;  and  will,  moreover,  be  valuable,  as 
illustrations  of  the  one  practical  point  of  diver- 
gence which,  more  than  any  other,  distinguishes 
the  readiug  prevalent  in  the  16th  century  from 
that  most  common  in  the  19th — the  devotional 
piano  from  the  pompous  fortt.  So  long  as  drums 
and  trumpets  are  permitted  to  take  part  in  the 
accompaniments  of  the  'Sanctus,'  so  long  will 
it  fail  to  attain  that  (esthetic  consistency  which 
alone  can  ensure  its  ultimate  perfection  as  a 
work  of  art.2 

III.  In  Anglican  'Services'  the  Sanctus  is 
usually  a  very  unpretending  movement,  written, 
for  the  most  (tart,  in  simple  harmony,  without 
any  attempt  at  fugal  treatment,  or  even  imita- 
tion ;  though,  in  the  works  of  such  masters 
as  Tallis,  Byrd,  Farrant,  Gibbons,  and  their 
contemporaries,  it  is  always  noted  for  a  quiet 
dignity  well  worthy  of  the  solemnity  of  the 
text.  [In  former  days  when  there  was  only 
ante-communion  service,  the  Sanctus  was  often 
sung  at  the  conclusion  of  morning  prayer  as  a 
sort  of  Introit  leading  to  the  4 second  service' 
at  the  altar.]  w.  s.  it. 

SANDERSON,  James,  born  in  1769  at 
Workington,  Durham,  had  from  early  childhood 
a  [Mission  for  music,  and,  without  the  assistance 
of  masters,  so  qualified  himself  that  in  1783 
he  was  engaged  as  violinist  at  the  Sunderland 
Theatre.  In  1 784  he  went  to  Shields  as  a  teacher 
of  the  violin  aud  pianoforte,  and  met  with 
much  success.  In  1787  he  was  engaged  as 
leader  at  the  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  Theatre, 
and  in  1788  at  Astley's  Amphitheatre.  In 
1789  he  made  his  first  attempt  at  dramatic 
comjKJsition  by  writing  instrumental  interludes 
to  illustrate  the  several  parts  of  Collins's  4  Ode 
on  the  Passions,'  which  the  eminent  tragedian, 
George  Frederick  Cooke,  was  to  recite  on  his 
benefit  night  at  Chester.  His  next  work  was 
4  Harlequin  in  Ireland  '  at  Astley's  in  1 792. 
In  1 793  he  was  engaged  at  the  Royal  Circus, 
afterwards  the  Surrey  Theatre,  as  composer  and 
music  director,  a  post  which  he  retained  for 
many  years.  His  principal  productions  during 
that  period  were  4  Black  beard,'  1798  ;  'Cora,' 

*  (It  ">ay  interest  the  render  to  notice  how  closely  the  writer's 
views  on  the  I  it* p propria teneas  of  certain  music  to  the  service  at 
the  church  foreshadow  the  famous  motu  proprio  of  the  present 
l*ope.  Usued  ill  1HUS.I 
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1799  ;  '  Sir  Francis  Drake,'  1800  (in  which  was 
the  song,  'Bound  'prentice  to  a  waterman,'  which 
became  so  great  a  favourite  with  stage  representa- 
tives of  British  sailors  that  it  was  constantly 
introduced  into  pieces  in  which  a  seaman  formed 
one  of  the  characters  for  fully  half  a  century), 
and  'Hallowe'en.'  His  'Angling  Duet,'  origin- 
ally composed  for 'The  Magic  Pipe,'  a  pantomime 
produced  at  the  Adelphi,  also  enjoyed  a  long 
popularity.  He  composed  many  pieces  for  the 
violin.    He  died  in  or  about  1841.      w.  H.  h. 

In  these  pantomimes  and  operas  he  was 
associated  with  J.  C.  Cross,  who  wrote  most  of 
the  words,  and  contrived  the  scenic  effects.  The 
song  '  Gin  a  body  meet  a  body '  is  claimed  by 
Chappell  as  originally  appearing  in  one  of  these 
productions,  'Harlequin  Mariner,'  1795-96,  but 
the  air  is  found  in  print  in  Scottish  collections 
long  before  this,  and  there  is  sufficient  evidence 
to  show  that  Cross  and  Sanderson  had  merely 
adapted  the  song  to  London  requirements,   k.  k. 

SANDONI.    See  Ct  zzoxi. 

8 ANDYS,  William,  F.8.A.,  born  1792, 
educated  at  Westminster  School,  and  afterwards 
called  to  the  bar,  is  entitled  to  mention  here 
as  editor  of  '  Christmas  Carols,  Aucient  and 
Modern,  including  the  most  j>opular  in  the  West 
of  England,  with  the  tunes  to  which  they  are 
sung.  Also  specimens  of  French  Provincial 
Carols,'  1833  ;  author  of  Ch  rist  mast  ide,  Us 
History,  Festirities,  and  Carols,  with  twelve  carol 
tunes,  1852;  and  joint  author  with  Simon 
Andrew  Forster  of  The  History  of  the  Violin 
and  other  Instruments  played  on  xcith  the  Bote. 
.  .  .  Also  an  Account  of  the  Principal  Makers, 
English  and  Foreign,  1864.  He  died  Feb.  18, 
1874.  w.  h.  H. 

SANG  SCHOOLS.    See  Sono  Schools. 

SAN  MARTINI,  or  SAMMARTINI.  Two 
brothers  born  at  Milan,  both  musicians,  whose 
works  were  in  great  vogue  in  England  during 
the  first  half  of  the  18th  century. 

Giuseppe  or  Gioseffe  San  Martini,  born 
about  1693,  came  to  England,  according  to 
Burney,  in  1723,  and  according  to  Hawkins  in 
1 729.  This  latter  date  is  most  probably  correct, 
as  Quanta  heard  him  in  Milan  in  1726.  He 
was  well  received  by  Hnononcini,  Dr.  Greene, 
and  others,  and  was  by  the  influence  of  the  first- 
named  appoiuted  as  hautboy  player  at  the 
Opera.  His  performance  on  the  instrument 
surpassed  all  that  had  been  before  heard,  and 
raised  it  to  a  great  importance.  It  was  thought 
that  much  of  the  fine  quality  he  obtained  was 
by  a  secret  method  of  manipulating  the  reed 
before  its  insertion.  San  Martini,  having  left 
the  Opera,  was  patronised  by  Frederick  Prince  of 
Wales  and  his  wife,  holding  in  their  household 
the  position  of  musical  director  of  the  Chamber 
Concerts.  Hawkins  states  that  he  died  about 
1 740,  but  this  date  is  probably  a  few  years  too 
early.  Martini  composed  many  seta  of  sonatas 
for  flutes  and  for  violins. 


To  distinguish  him  from  his  brother  he  is 
frequently  named  in  contemporary  references 
'8t.  Martini  of  London,'  his  brother  being  'of 
Milan.'  His  first  publication  was  a  set  of 
sonatas  for  two  flutes,  issued  in  1738.  The 
sale  of  these  being  slow  he  destroyed  the  plates 
and  the  unsold  copies,  though  they  were  after- 
wards reissued  by  Johnson  of  Cheapside.  In 
the  same  year  six  concerti  grossi  were  published. 
His  next  work,  dedicated  to  the  Princess  of 
Wales,  was  twelve  sonatas  for  the  violin  (Walsh, 
nmi  1740).  Others  issued  by  Simpson  are  : — 
'  Six  Concertos  for  violins,  etc.,  in  7  parts,'  eight 
overtures,  six  more  concerti  grossi,  harpsichord 
concertos,  'Six  Solos  for  a  German  flute,'  and 
'  Six  Sonatas  for  two  German  flutes  or  violins.' 
Scattered  pieces  by  him  are  often  found  in 
collections  of  airs  ('Martini's  Minuet'  being 
long  a  favourite),  but  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish 
them  from  work  by  his  brother  or  from  that  of 
many  other  musicians  who  bore  the  same  sur- 
name.   (See  the  Quellm-Lejrik'on.) 

Giovanni  Battista  San  Martini  of  Milan, 
his  younger  brother,  remained  in  Italy,  and  be- 
came a  prolific  composer  both  for  instruments 
and  voices.  About  1746  J.  Simpson  of  London 
published  of  his  works  'Six  Sonatas  for  two 
violins  and  a  bass,'  and  Burney  says  that  be- 
tween 1740  and  1770,  in  which  latter  year  he 
saw  him  in  Milan,  he  produced  for  the  violin 
'  an  incredible  number  of  spirited  and  agreeable 
compositions,'  and  in  1770  'he  was  maestro  di 
capella  to  more  than  half  the  churches  in  the 
city,  for  which  he  furnished  masses  ujion  all  the 
great  festivals.'  [Many  motets,  etc.,  and  a  great 
number  of  concertos,  symphonies,  overtures, 
trios,  sonatas,  etc.,  are  mentioned  in  the  Quellen- 
Lcxikon.]  f.  K. 

SANTA  CHIARA.  Opera  in  three  acts  ; 
words  by  Mme.  Birch  Pfciffer,  music  by  H.R.H. 
Ernest,  Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha.  Produced 
at  Coburg,  Oct.  1 6,  1 854  ;  at  the  Opera,  Paris 
(French  translation  by  Oppelt),  Sept  27,  1855, 
and,  in  Italian,  at  Covent  Garden,  June  30, 
1877.  o. 

SANTINI,  Forti'sato,  the  Abbe\  a  learned 
musician,  born  in  Rome,  Jan.  5,  1778,  early 
lost  his  parents,  and  was  brought  up  in  an 
orphanage,  but  showed  such  talent  for  music 
that  he  was  put  to  study  with  Jannaconi,  and 
received  into  the  Collegio  8alviati.  During  his 
stay  there  (until  1 798)  he  occupied  himself  in 
copying  and  scoring  the  church -music  of  the 
great  masters,  and  after  his  ordination  in  1801 
devoted  his  whole  life  to  music,  copying, 
collating,  and  compiling  with  unwearied 
industry.  As  an  ecclesiastic  he  had  the  entree 
to  many  libraries  and  collections  generally 
inaccessible,  and  set  himself  to  the  task  of  scoring 
all  important  works  then  existing  only  in  parts. 
In  1820  he  issued  a  catalogue  (46  pp.,  1000 
Nos.)  of  his  music,  the  MS.  of  which,  con- 
taining more  than  the  printed  one,  ia  in  the 
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collection  of  the  writer.1    A  M8.  copy  of  a 

Catalogo  della  musica  anticti,  sacra,  e  madri- 
ijalesca,  rhe  si  trova  in  Roma  via  dell'  not  ma 
no.  50  presso  Fortunate  Santini,  is  in  the  Fetis 
collection  at  Brussels,  No.  5166.  His  learning, 
and  practical  knowledge  of  church-music,  made 
his  assistance  invaluable  to  all  engaged  in 
musical  research.  He  did  much  to  make 
German  music  known  in  Italy,  translating 
Ratnmler's  'Tod  .Te.su  '  into  Italian,  and  helping 
the  introduction  of  G rami's  music.  Mendels- 
sohn writes  {Utters,  Rome,  Nov.  2,  1830)  :  '  The 
Abbe  has  long  been  on  the  look-out  for  me, 
hoping  I  should  bring  the  score  of  Bach's 
"  Passion." '  And  again  (Nov.  8) :  '  Santini  is 
a  delightful  acquaintance  ;  his  library  of  old 
Italian  music  is  most  complete,  and  he  gives 
or  lends  me  anything  and  everything.'  Then 
he  tells  how  Santini  is  trying  to  get  Bach's 
com]>ositions  performed  at  Naples,  and  goes  on 
(Nov.  16) :  *  Old  Santini  continues  to  be  courtesy 
personified  ;  if  some  evening  in  company  I 
praise  anything,  or  say  I  do  not  know  such  and 
such  a  piece,  the  very  next  morning  he  comes 
knocking  gently  at  my  door  with  the  identical 
piece  folded  up  in  his  blue  handkerchief.  Then 
I  go  to  him  in  the  evenings,  and  we  are  really 
fond  of  each  other.'  Santini  com]K>scd  pieces  in 
five,  six,  and  eight  real  parts.  [A  Requiem  a  8 
is  at  Bologna,  where  are  numerous  other  church 
compositions.  See  the  QucllenLcjtikon.]  The 
Singakademie  of  Berlin  elected  him  an  honorary 
member.  On  the  death  of  his  sister  he  sold 
his  valuable  collection,  stipulating,  however,  for 
the  use  of  it  for  life.  He  died  in  1862.  His 
library  is  in  the  episcop-U  j wince  at  Minister  in 
Westphalia.  A  pamphlet,  L ' A\iU  Santini  ft 
sa  collection  muMcalr  a  Koine  (Florence,  1854), 
giving  a  useful  resume  of  its  contents,  was  pub- 
lished by  the  Russian  Vladimir  Stassov.    F.  o. 

SANTLEY,  Sir  Ciiari.es,  son  of  William 
8antley,  a  teacher  of  music,  was  bom  at  Liver- 
pool, Feb.  28,  1834.  He  was  a  chorister  in 
early  life,  and,  after  various  appearances  as  an 
amateur,  he  went  to  Italy  to  have  his  beautiful 
baritone  voice  trained.  Here,  at  Milan,  he  was 
under  Gaetano  Nava  from  Oct.  1855.  He  made 
a  debut  before  very  long,  as  the  Doctor  in  *  La 
Traviata,'  at  Pavia,  and  after  singing  some 
other  small  parts,  returned  to  England  in  Oct. 
1857,  and  pursued  his  studies  under  Manuel 
Garcia.  His  first  appearance  before  an  English 
audience  was  at  St.  Martin's  Hall  on  Nov.  16, 
1857,  when  he  sang  the  part  of  Adam  in  'The 
Creation  '  ;  he  next  sang  three  times  at  the 
Crystal  Palace,  and  again  in  '  The  Creation ' 
(taking  the  parts  of  Raphael  and  Adam),  at 
the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society,  Jan.  8,  185  s. 
In  March  of  the  same  year  he  undertook,  at 
the  same  society's  concert,  the  part  of  Elijah, 
with  which  he  was  afterwards  so  closely  iden- 

•  Hliaddra*  ii  thi-re  flren  R-.n»,  VU  Vlltorl*.  No  »,  «bllc  In 
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tified.  In  the  following  autumn  he  sang  at 
the  first  Leeds  Festival,  taking  the  bass  part 
of  Rossini's  '  Stabat  Mater/  and  other  works. 
His  first  appearance  on  the  English  stage  was 
at  Coven t  Garden,  with  the  Pyne  and  Harrison 
Company,  as  Hoel  in  '  Dinorah,'  in  Sept.  1859 ; 
he  sang  with  the  same  company  in  'Trovatore,' 
'  Lurline,'  and  other  operas.  He  took  part  in  a 
concert  performance  of  '  Iphigenie  en  Tauride,' 
under  Halle,  about  this  time.  In  the  winter 
of  1860-61  he  sang  in  English  opera  at  Her 
Majesty's  Theatre,  in  '  Robin  Hood,'  1  La  Reine 
Topaze,'  '  Fra  Diavolo,'  etc.  In  1861  he  sang 
for  the  first  time  at  the  Birmingham  Festival, 
and  in  the  winter  again  at  Coveut  Garden,  in 
« The  Lily  of  Killarney, '  and  other  things.  He 
first  ap|»eared  in  the  Italian  opera  in  England 
at  Covent  Garden  in  1862  in  'II  Trovatore,' 
and  later  in  the  same  season  he  joined  the  com- 
pany of  Her  Majesty's  Theatre  under  Mapleson, 
appearing  as  the  Count  in  '  Figaro,'  and  Xevers 
in  4  Les  Huguenots.'  In  1863  he  sang  the 
part  of  Valentine  on  the  production  of  '  Faust ' 
in  England  with  such  success  that  Gounod 
wrote  the  song  'Even  bravest  heart'  ('Dio 
possentc  ')  os|>ecially  lor  him,  and  for  the  Eng- 
lish performance  of  the  work  in  1 864.  He  sang 
at  Barcelona  in  the  winter  of  1864-65,  adding 
Rigoletto  to  the  number  of  his  characters.  At 
Manchester  in  Sept.  1 865  he  sang  the  part  of 
Don  Giovanni  for  the  first  time,  and  later  on 
appeared  in  London  as  Caspar  in  '  Der  Frei- 
sclnitz.'  In  1870,  after  singing  the  part  of  the 
Dutchman  for  the  first  time  in  England  (as 
'  L'  Olandese  dannato '),  ho  gave  up  Italian 
opera,  and  sang  at  the  Gaiety  Theatre  under 
Hollingshead,  as  Zampa,  Peter  the  Shipwright, 
and  Fra  Diavolo.  In  1871  he  made  a  very 
successful  tour  in  America  in  opera  and  concerts. 
In  1876  he  joined  the  Carl  Rosa  Company  at 
the  Lyceum  Theatre,  relating  his  memorable 
performance  of  the  Flying  Dutchman  in  English. 
After  his  first  festival  fierformance  at  Birming- 
ham in  1861,  he  was,  of  course,  in  request  at 
all  the  autumnal  festivals,  singing,  for  the  first 
time  at  the  Three  Choir  Meetings,  at  Worcester 
in  1 863.  He  had  previously  sung  at  the  Handel 
Festival  in  1862,  and  until  1906  he  appeared 
regularly  at  these  triennial  meetings.  From 
about  this  time  his  position  in  oratorio  and 
concert  work  was  ever  more  and  more  im- 
portant. On  April  9,  1859,  he  had  married 
Gertrude  Kemble,  daughter  of  John  Mitchell 
Kemble,  the  eminent  Anglo-Saxon  scholar,  and 
grand -daughter  of  Charles  Kemble.  She  ap- 
]>eared  as  a  soprano  singer  at  St.  Martin's  Hall 
in  the  '  Messiah,' but  retired  from  public  life 
on  her  marriage.  Their  daughter,  Edith,  had 
a  short  but  brilliant  career  as  a  concert-singer 
(soprano),  before  her  marriage  in  1884  with  the 
Hon.  R.  H.  Lyttelton. 

Though  the  versatility  of  his  genius  allows 
him  to  express  any  emotion  to  the  full,  yet 
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Santley's  singing  is  identified  with  certain 
characteristics  in  the  minds  of  those  who  know 
it  best.  The  quality  of  the  voice  was  less 
remarkable  for  richness  or  sonority  than  for  its 
eloquence  of  expression,  and  had  a  timbre  which 
in  love-music  more  easily  represented  fiery  pas- 
sion than  soft  languor.  This  L're  was  never 
more  perfectly  in  its  place  than  in  'Elijah,' 
where  it  was  prominent  from  the  opening  re- 
citative until  the  end.  His  distinct  enunciation, 
and  power  of  varying  the  tone -colour,  were 
among  his  technical  merits  ;  but,  beyond  and 
above  these,  was  the  informing  spirit  of  energy 
finely  held  in  control.  This  made  his  singing 
of  songs  as  dramatic  as  if  they  were  scenes  on 
the  stage,  although  he  never  fell  into  the  error 
of  making  lyrics  sound  operatic.  His  j»erfonu- 
ance  of  the  1  Erl  King '  (which  he  always  sang 
in  English)  can  never  be  forgotten  in  this 
respect,  and  in  a  kindred  mood  Hatton's  1  To 
Anthea '  became  exclusively  his  own.  His 
interpretation  of  Handel's  '  O  ruddier  than 
the  cherry '  was  masterly  in  delineation  and 
humour.  Among  the  oratorios  in  which  he 
made  the  greatest  impression,  a]>art  from 
'Elijah,'  must  be  mentioned  'The  Redemp- 
tion' (Birmingham,  1882),  and  'The  Spectre's 
Bride'  (Birmingham,  1885).  He  has  found 
time  in  the  intervals  of  a  wonderfully  successful 
and  busy  career  to  compose  several  works  for 
the  service  of  the  Roman  Church  (which  he 
joined  about  1880),  such  as  a  mass  in  A  Hat, 
an  Ave  Maria,  and  other  things.  A  berceuse 
for  orchestra  was  j»erformed  at  Sydney  in  1890, 
when  Santley  was  on  a  tour  in  Australia.  In 
1887  he  was  created  a  Knight  Commander  of 
St.  Gregory  the  Great  by  Pope  Leo  XIII.  In 
1892  he  published  an  amusing  and  valuable 
volume  of  reminiscences,  Student  ami  Singer. 
On  May  1,  1907,  the  'jubilee'  of  his  artistic 
career  was  celebrated  at  a  concert  at  the  Albeit 
Hall,  when  he  appeared  with  many  eminent 
artists.  A  money  presentation,  referred  to  on 
that  occasion,  was  made  some  time  afterwards. 
He  was  knighted  later  in  the  year.  M. 

SAPPHO.  1.  Satfo.  Opera  in  three  acts  ; 
text  by  Cammarauo,  music  by  Giov.  Pacini. 
Produced  at  Naples,  Nov.  27,  1840  ;  in  London 
at  Drury  Lane,  in  an  English  version  by  Serle, 
April  1,  1843  (Clara  Novello  as  Sappho). 

2.  Sapho.  Opera  in  three  acts  ;  words  by 
Emile  Augier,  music  by  Charles  Gounod.  Pro- 
duced at  the  OpeVa,  April  16,  1851.  It  was 
reduced  to  two  acts,  and  reproduced  July  26, 
1858.  In  Italian,  as  1  Saflb,'  at  Covent  Garden, 
August  9,  1851.  The  opera  was  afterwards 
remodelled  by  its  composer,  extended  to  four 
acts,  and  produced  at  the  Grand  Opera,  April  2, 
1884,  with  moderate  success. 

3.  Sapho.  Opera  in  five  acts  ;  text  by  Henri 
Cain  and  Arthur  Bernede,  music  by  Jules  Mas- 
senet. Produced  at  the  Opera-Comique,  Paris, 
Nov.  27,  1897.  o. 


SARABAND,  a  stately  dance,  once  very 
jwpular  in  Spain,  France,  and  England.  Its 
origin  and  derivation  have  given  rise  to  many 
surmises.  Fuertes  (Historia  de  la  Musica 
Esjxino/a,  Madrid,  1859)  says  that  the  dance 
was  invented  in  the  middle  of  the  16th  century 
by  a  dancer  called  Zaral>anda,  who,  according 
to  other  authorities,  was  a  native  of  either 
Seville  or  Guayaquil,  and  after  whom  it  was 
named.  Others  connect  it  with  the  Spanish 
Sarao  (an  entertainment  of  dancing),  and 
Sir  William  Ouseley  {Oriental  Collection*,  1728, 
vol.  ii.  p.  197,  misquoted  by  Mendel,  under 
'  Saraband '),  in  a  note  to  a  Turkish  air  called 
'  Ser-i-Khaneh,'  or  'the  top  of  the  house,'  has 
the  following: — 'Some  tunes  are  divided  into 
three  j»arts  and  are  marked  Khdne-i  6dni  "the 
second  part,"  aud  Khdnc-i  idlii  "the  third 
part "  ;  near  the  conclusion  of  several  we  also 
find  the  Persian  words  ser-band,  from  which, 
without  doubt,  our  sara-band  has  been  derived.' 1 

Whatever  its  origin  may  have  been,  it  is 
found  in  Europe  at  the  beginning  of  the  16th 
century,  performed  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
render  its  oriental  source  highly  probable.  This 
may  be  gathered  from  the  following  extract 
from  Chapter  xii. ,  *  Del  baile  y  cantar  llamado 
Zarabanda,'  of  the  Tratado  contra  log  Juegos 
Publico*  (Treatise  against  Public  Amusement*) 
of  Mariana  (1536-1623):  '  Entre  las  otras  in- 
venciones  ha  salido  estos  alios  un  baile  y  cantar 
tan  lacivo  en  las  palabras,  tan  feo  en  las  meneoa, 
que  basta  ]iara  jiegar  fuego  aun  d  las  person  as 
muy  honestas  '  ('amongst  other  inventions  there 
has  appeared  during  late  years  a  dance  and  song, 
so  lascivious  in  its  words,  so  ugly  in  its  move- 
ments, that  it  is  enough  to  inflame  even  very 
modest  people  ').  This  reputation  was  not  con- 
fined to  Spain,  for  Marini  in  his  i»oem  L'Adone 
(1623)  says  : 

Cliiama  quarto  suo  gioco  empio  e  profano 
Saravanda,  e  Ciaccona,  il  nuovo  lKpa»o.« 

Padre  Mariana,  who  believed  in  its  Spanish 
origin,  says  that  its  invention  was  one  of  the 
disgraces  of  the  nation,  aud  other  authors  attri- 
bute its  invention  directly  to  the  devil.  The 
dance  was  attacked  by  Cervantes  and  Guevara, 
and  defended  by  Lope  de  Vega,  but  it  seems  to 
have  \tccn  so  bad  that  at  the  end  of  the  reign 
of  Philip  II.  it  was  for  a  time  suppressed.  It 
was  soon,  however,  revived  in  a  purer  form,  and 
was  introduced  at  the  French  court  in  1588, 
where  later  on  Richelieu,  wealing  green  velvet 
knee  -  breeches,  with  bells  on  his  feet,  and 
castanets  in  his  hands,  danced  it  in  a  ballet 
before  Anne  of  Austria. 

In  England  the  Saraband  was  soon  trans- 
formed into  an  ordinary  country-dance.  The 
first  edition  of  Playford's  Dancing  Ma*ter(l65\) 
has  two  examples,  one  to  be  danced  '  longwayes 
for  as  many  as  will'  i.e.  as  '8ir  Roger  de 

*  In  *  MS.  collection  of  dancea  in  the  Mule  School  «t  OtforU  U  • 
Harabuiwl  by  Colemau.  ri.Utled  -BerlbnMi.- 
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Coverley'  is  now  danced),  and  the  other,  I 
*  Adson's  Sarabaud,'  to  be  danced  1  lougwayes 
for  six.'  It  was  at  about  this  time  that  the 
Saraband,  together  with  other  dances,  found 
its  way  into  the  Suite,  of  which  it  formed  the 
slow  movement,  placed  beforo  the  concluding 
Gigue.  In  this  form  it  is  remarkable  for  its 
strongly  accentuated  and  majestic  rhythm, 
generally  as  follows : — 

It  is  written  either  in  the  major  or  the  minor 
key,  in  3-2  or  3-4  time,  although  Walther 
{Ijexikon,  1 732)  says  that  it  may  be  also  written 
in  2-4  time.  It  usually  consists  of  two  8-  or 
12-bar  divisions,  begins  on  the  down-beat,  and 
ends  on  the  second  or  third  beat.  Bach,  in  the 
♦Clavierubung,'  Pt  I.  (B.-G.  iii.  76)  has  a 
Saraband  beginning  on  the  up-beat,  and  Handel 
(Suite  XI.)  has  one  with  variations.  Those  by 
Corelli  do  not  conform  to  the  established  rules, 
but  are  little  more  than  Sicilianas  played  slowly. 


The  following  Saraband  for  the  guitar  is 
printed  in  Fuertes*  Historic  de  la  Musica 
Espahola. 


Handel's  noble  air  'Lascia  ch'io  pianga,'  in 
•Rinaldo,'  is  taken  with  no  material  alteration 
from  a  Saraband  in  his  earlier  opera  of 4  Almira,' 
in  which  the  majestic  rhythm  meutioued  reigns 
in  all  its  dignity.  See  Chrysauder's  Handel, 
i.  121.  w.  n.  s. 

SARASATE.  Pablo  Martin  Mklitos  dk 
Sarasate  y  Nav ascites,  born  at  Panq>eluna, 
March  10,  1844,  came  to  France  as  a  child, 
and  entered  the  Paris  Conservatoire,  Jan.  1, 
1856.  The  following  year  he  became  the  favour- 
ite pupil  of  Alard,  and  gained  the  first  prizes  fur 
solfege  and  violin.  He  then  entered  Reber's 
harmony  class,  and  secured  a  premier  accxsit 
in  1859,  but  shortly  after  relinquished  the  study 
of  composition  for  the  more  tempting  career  of 
a  concert  player.    His  beautiful  tone,  retentive 


memory,  immense  execution,  and  certainty  of 
linger,  added  to  the  singularity  of  his  manners 
and  ap|>earance,  ensured  his  success  in  Paris, 
the  French  provinces,  and  the  Peninsula.  The 
Spaniards  naturally  honoured  an  artist  whom 
they  looked  upon  as  their  own  countryman,  but 
Sarasate  aspired  to  make  his  name  known  wher- 
ever music  was  appreciated,  as  well  as  in  the 
two  couutries  especially  his  own  by  birth  and 
adoption.  No  violinist  has  travelled  more  thau 
he  ;  besides  making  his  way  through  Europe, 
from  the  remotest  corner  of  Portugal  to  Norway, 
and  from  London  to  Moscow,  he  has  visited 
America,  North  and  South.  In  all  his  wander- 
ings he  has  contrived  to  carry  on  his  cultivation, 
and  develop  his  great  natural  gifts.  To  London 
his  first  visit  was  in  1861,  when  he  played  at 
St.  James's  Hall  on  May  22  ;  he  came  again  in 
1874,  when  he  played  at  the  Philharmonic 
Concert,  May  18,  and  at  the  Musical  Union, 
June  9,  etc.  He  returned  in  1877  (Crystal 
Palace,  Oct.  13),  and  1878  (Philharmonic, 
March  28),  and  has  been  a  frequent  visitor 
since.  In  1885  and  1886  he  gave  sets  of 
orchestral  concerts  conducted  by  Cusins,  and 
at  the  Birmingham  Festival  of  1885  played  a 
concerto  written  for  him  by  Mackenzie. 

Sarasate's  distinguishing  characteristics  are 
not  so  much  fire,  force,  and  passion,  though  of 
these  he  has  an  ample  store,  as  purity  of  style, 
charm,  brightness  of  tone,  flexibility,  and  extra- 
ordinary facility.  He  sings  on  his  instrument 
with  taste  and  expression,  and  without  that 
exaggeration  or  affectation  of  sentiment  which 
disfigures  the  playing  of  many  violinists.  Hia 
repertoire  is  varied,  comprising  the  concertos  of 
German  masters — Beethoven,  Mendelssohn,  and 
Bruch,— Rail  's  various  works  for  violin,  and  the 
works  of  the  modern  French  and  Belgian  schools. 
Among  the  former  his  favourites  are  the  concertos 
of  Saint-Saens  and  Lalo,  and  the  Symphonic 
Espagnole  of  the  last-named  composer.  [Ho 
has  avoided  the  music  of  Paganini  and  hia 
followers,  partly  for  want  of  taste  for  it,  and 
jMirtly  because  of  the  long  stretches  required, 
his  hand  being  very  small.  Although  Bach,  on 
the  whole,  is  unsuited  to  his  style  for  obvious 
reasons,  he  gives  certain  movements  with  great 
charm,  notably  the  prelude  and  gavotte  from 
the  E  major  solo  sonata.  But  he  will  always 
be  remembered  for  his  rendering  of  the  solos  he 
has  written  for  himself,  and  plays  so  exquisitely, 
giving  the  spirit  of  Spanish  dance  translated 
into  terms  of  the  violin  virtuoso.  He  possesses 
two  fine  Stradivari  violins,  one  of  which,  dated 
1724,  was  presented  to  him  when  a  boy  by 
Queen  Isabella  of  Sfiain.  This  instrument  was 
one  of  those  brought  from  the  chapelle  royale 
at  Naples  by  Charles  III.  (for  whom  Boccherini 
composed  his  quintets),  and  upon  it  he  has 
mainly  played  throughout  his  career.  A  suc- 
cessful copy  of  it  was  made  by  Vnillaume,  and 
is  sometimes  used  by  him  at  rehearsals.  Later 
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in  life  he  acquired  from  the  Boissier  collection, 
and  occasionally  plays  on,  an  exceptionally 
beautiful  instrument,  bearing  date  1713.] 
Sarasate  has  composed  for  his  instrument 
romances,  fantaisies,  and  especially  transcrip- 
tions of  Spanish  airs  and  dances,  all  calculated 
to  display  his  skill  as  a  virtuoso.  His  1  Zigeu- 
uerweisen,'  'Jota  Aragoneaa,'  and  the  four 
books  of  Spanish  dances  are  among  the  most 
popular  violin  solos  in  existence.  [He  pays  an 
annual  visit  to  his  native  town  of  Pampeluna, 
where  fetes  are  held  in  his  honour.]  o.  c.  ; 
additions,  in  square  brackets,  by  w.  w.  c. 

SARRUSOPHONE.  A  brass  instrument  of 
conical  bore,  played  with  a  double  reed,  designed 
in  1863  by  M.  Sarrus,  a  bandmaster  in  the 
French  army.  The  scheme  of  the  inventor 
comprised  a  whole  family  of  instruments  rang- 
ing in  pitch  from  soprano  to  contra-bass,  and 
his  expectation  was  that  they  might  well  take 
the  place  of  oboes  and  bassoons  in  military 
bands.  As  regards  the  contra -bass  models, 
Sarrus  was  to  some  extent  anticipated  by  Stehle 
of  Vienna  in  1835,  who  brought  out  a  contra- 
bassoon  in  brass,  of  simple  fingering,  and  whose 
model  has  been  further  developed  by  Cerveny 
of  Koniggratz,  and  Mahillon  of  Brussels  ;  but 
to  Sarrus  belongs  the  credit  of  designing  a 
whole  family  of  double -reed  instruments  as 
possible  substitutes  for  the  oboe  and  bassoon 
groups.  The  objection  that  has  been  raised  to 
them  is  that  they  fail  to  produce  the  delicate 
and  distinctive  qualities  of  the  wooden  double- 
reed  instruments. 

The  complete  family  of  sarrusophones  com- 
prises the  sopranino  in  e'b,  soprano  in  6b,  alto 
in  «b,  tenor  in  P>->.  baritone  in  Eb,  bass  in  B,b» 
contra-bass  in  E(b»  and  the  contra-bassoon  in 
C,  or  Bj>.  All  these  have  a  compass  from  one 
tone  below  the  pitch  note,  to  a  fifth  above  its 
double  octave,  6b  to/"',  agreeing  in  this  respect 
with  the  oboe,  and  the  general  scheme  of  finger- 
ing is  much  like  that  of  the  oboe.  The  tube 
of  all  but  the  small  instruments  is  bent  back 
npon  itself,  so  as  to  reduce  the  length  to  a 
convenient  compass. 

The  actual  use  of  the  sarrusophone  in  the 
orchestra  has  been  very  limited,  but  M.  Saint- 
Saens  appears  to  have  thought  highly  of  the 
contra- bass  instrument  as  an  alternative  to  the 
double-bassoon,  and  used  it  on  several  occasions. 
Jules  Massenet  introduced  it  in  his  '  Esclar- 
monde '  with  great  effect,  and  other  composers 
have  followed  his  example.  It  is  possible  that 
the  bass  and  contra-bass  members  of  the  family 
may  be  kept  alive,  as  they  have  distinctive 
qualities,  but  the  treble  and  alto  instruments 
can  be  regarded  only  as  interesting  experi- 
ments. D.  J.  B. 

SARTI,  Giuseppe,  born  at  Faenza,  Dec.  1, 
1729,  a  date  differing  from  that  given  by  most 
of  his  biographers,  but  furnished  by  Sarti's  own 
grandson  to  the  writer,  who  has  taken  great 
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pains  to  verify  it.  The  son  of  a  jeweller  who 
played  the  violin  in  the  cathedral,  he  early 
learned  music,  and  had  lessons  in  composition 
— from  Vallotti  according  to  his  own  family, 
from  Padre  Martini  according  to  his  biographers. 
Whether  at  Padua  or  at  Bologna  (the  respective 
homes  of  the  two  masters),  he  completed  his 
studies  at  an  early  age,  for  we  learn  from  the 
chapter  archives,  still  preserved  in  the  library 
of  Faenza,  that  he  was  organist  of  the  cathedral 
from  1748  to  April  1750,  and  director  of  the 
theatre  from  1752.  In  1751  he  composed  his 
first  opera,  *  Pompeo  in  Armenia,'  which  was 
enthusiastically  received  by  his  fellow- towns- 
men, and  followed  by  several  more  serious 
works,  and  'II  Re  pastore'  (Venice,  1753), 
which  had  an  immense  success.  So  quickly 
did  his  fame  spread  that  when  he  was  only 
twenty- four  the  King  of  Denmark  (Frederick  V.) 
invited  him  to  Copenhagen  as  Capellmeister  to 
the  Prince  Royal,  and  director  of  the  Italian 
opera  ;  and,  on  the  closing  of  the  latter  in  two 
years,  made  him  Court-capellmeister.  In  the 
summer  of  1765  the  king  determined  to  reopen 
the  opera,  and  Sarti  went  back  to  Italy  after  an 
absence  of  twelve  years  to  engage  singers  ;  but 
his  plans  were  upset  by  the  deaths  first  of  the 
king  in  1766,  and  then  of  his  own  mother  in 
1767,  so  that  it  was  not  till  1768  that  he  re- 
turned to  Copenhagen.  These  three  years  of 
trouble  were  not  unfruitful,  as  he  composed 
five  ojieras,  of  which  two,  '  I  Contratempi ' 
(1767)  and  'Didone  abbandonata, '  were  given 
in  Venice,  where  he  seems  chiefly  to  have 
resided. 

Overskou's  carefully  compiled  History  of  (he 
Danish  Stage 1  informs  us  that  Sarti  directed 
the  Danish  court- theatre  from  1 770  to  May  20, 
1775,  when  he  was  summarily  dismissed.  A 
favourite  with  Christian  VII.,  and  the  protege 
of  Strueusee  and  Queen  Caroline  Matilda,  h? 
was  too  artless  and  straightforward  to  curry 
favour  with  the  queen  dowager  and  the  ambiti- 
ous Ove  Gulberg  ;  so  after  the  catastrophe  of 
1772  he  found  his  position  gradually  becoming 
worse  and  worse,  and  when  the  oligarchical 
party  had  secured  the  upper  hand,  imprisoning 
the  queen,  and  reducing  the  king  to  a  mere 
cipher,  he  had,  with  other  court  favourites,  to 
endure  much  ill  treatment,  and  was  finally 
banished.  During  this  second  stay  at  Copen- 
hagen he  married  Camilla  Pasi,  by  whom  he 
had  two  daughters. 

Returning  to  Italy  in  the  summer  of  1775, 
he  went  first  to  Venice,  became  at  once  director 
of  the  Ospedaletto  Conservatorio,  and  adminis- 
tered it  with  great  success  for  four  years.  In 
1779  the  post  of  maestro  di  cappella  of  the 
cathedral  of  Milan  fell  vacant  through  the 
death  of  Fioroni,  and  Sarti  was  pronounced 
successful  at  a  competition  held  before  the 
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Oonservatorio  of  Naples.  This  victory  over 
Paisicllo  and  other  eminent  musicians  greatly 
increased  his  reputation,  and  procured  him 
many  distinguished  pupils,  Cherubini  among 
the  number,  who  indeed  was  not  only  his 
pupil,  but  for  some  years  his  assistant.1  In 
1784  he  received  an  invitation  from  Russia  too 
advantageous  to  be  refused,  but  the  nine  years 
spent  in  Milan  were  the  most  brilliant  of  his 
whole  career,  and  the  most  prolific,  including 
as  they  did  his  most  successful  operas,  1  Le 
Gelosio  villane  1  >  and  '  Farnace  '  (Venice,  1776); 
*  Achille  in  Sciro'  (Florence,  Oct.  1779); 
'Oiulio  Sabino'  (Venice,  1781),  and  4  Fra  i  due 
Litigauti'  (Milan,  1782).  To  complete  the 
list,  at  least  ten  more  operas  and  several  can- 
tatas on  a  large  scale  should  U-  added,  works 
for  the  cathedral  choir,  including  several  masses, 
a  Miserere  a  4,  and  some  important  motets. 

On  his  way  to  St  Petersburg,  Sarti  made 
some  stay  at  Vienna,  where  Joseph  II.  received 
him  graciously,  and  granted  him  the  proceeds 
of  a  performance  of  4 1  due  litiganti,'  which  had 
long  maintained  its  place  at  the  Burgtheater, 
and  had  helped  to  till  its  coffers,  as  the  monarch 
politely  told  the  composer.  He  there  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Mozart,  then  in  the  very 
prime  of  life,  who  speaks  of  him  as  an  4  honest, 
good  man,'  and  who  not  only  played  to  him  a 
good  deal,  but  adopted  an  air  from  his  4  Due 
Litiganti '  as  the  theme  of  a  set  of  Variations 
(Kochel,  460),  and  as  a  subject  in  the  second 
finale  of  4  Don  Juan.'  His  pleasure  in  Mozart's 
playing  did  not,  however,  place  him  on  Mozart's 
level  ;  and  when  the  famous  six  quartets  were 
published,  Sarti  was  one  of  the  loudest  to  com- 
plain of  their  'barbarisms.'  His  examination 
remains  mostly  in  MS.,  but  some  extracts  are 
given  in  the  A.M.Z.  for  1832  (p.  373),  includ- 
ing nineteen  serious  errors  in  thirty-six  bars, 
and  showiug  how  difficult  it  is  even  for  a  very 
clever  composer  to  apprehend  tho  ideas  of  one 
greater  than  himself. 

Catherine  II.  received  him  with  even  greater 
marks  of  favour  than  Joseph,  which  he  refund 
by  composing  several  important  works  for  her 
own  choir,  and  by  bringing  the  Italian  ojiera 
into  a  state  of  efficiency  it  had  never  attained 
before.  Among  his  sacred  compositions  of  this 
period  may  be  mentioned  an  oratorio  for  two 
choirs,  full  orchestra,  and  baud  of  Russian 
horns  ;  a  To  Deum  for  the  taking  of  Otchakow 
by  Potemkiu  ;  and  a  Requiem  in  honour  of 
Louis  XVI.  It  was  in  the  Te  Deum  that  Sarti 
employed  fireworks  and  the  discharge  of  cannon 
to  heighten  the  martial  effect  of  the  music. 
Among  his  operas  produced  at  St.  Petersburg 
were  4  Armida '  (1786),  which  had  an  immense 
success,  and  was  sung  to  perfection  by  the 
celebrated  Todi ;  and  401ega,'  the  libretto  of 

1  S»»  Cherablnl '•  preface  to  the  Catalogue  of  hU  work*. 
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which  was  by  the  Empress  herself.  In  thia 
opera  Sarti  endeavoured  to  imitate  the  musio 
of  the  ancient  Greeks,  and  made  use  of  some 
of  their  modes.  A  skilled  mathematician  and 
physicist,  he  was  fond  of  explaining  to  the 
Empress  his  theories  of  acoustics,  which  ho 
illustrated  by  many  ingenious  experiments. 
He  iuvented  a  machine  for  counting  the  vibra- 
tions of  sounds,  and  fixed  436  vibrations3  for 
the  A,  as  the  normal  pitch  for  his  orchestra. 
For  this  invention  he  was  elected  an  honorary 
member  of  the  Academy  of  Science  in  St. 
Petersburg.  Many  other  honours  were  conferred 
ujwn  him,  including  those  of  councillor  of  the 
University,  chief  maitre  de  chapelle  to  the 
court,  and  nobility  of  the  first  class.  Todi 'a 
intrigues  caused  him  temjwrary  inoonvenience, 
but  he  consoled  himself  for  a  short  period  of 
disgrace  by  going  to  a  village  in  the  Ukraine, 
given  him  by  Prince  Potemkin,  and  founding 
there  a  school  of  singing  which  turned  out 
some  remarkable  singers.  In  1 793  the  Empress 
restored  him  completely  to  favour,  and  placed 
him  at  the  head  of  a  Conservatoire  planned 
after  the  model  of  those  in  Italy.  After  her 
death  and  that  of  her  son  Paul  1.,  Sarti  deter- 
mined to  revisit  his  uative  land,  and  in  the 
spring  of  1 802  left  Russia,  where  he  had  lived 
for  eighteen  years  without  a  break.  At  Berlin 
he  tunnel  an  intimacy  with  the  Court-capell- 
meister,  Noel  Mussini  (born  at  Bergamo,  1765  ; 
died  at  Florence,  1837),  who  fell  in  love  with 
his  daughter  Giuliaua,  and  became  his  son-in- 
law.4  Immediately  after  the  marriage  the  kind 
and  gentle  Sarti  fell  seriously  ill  of  gout,  and 
died  July  28,  1802,  aged  seventy-three.  He 
was  buried  in  the  Catholic  church  of  St.  Edwige, 
where  his  ashes  still  remain. 

From  some  unexplained  cause  very  few  of 
Sard's  eomj>ositionB  have  been  engraved.  His 
Te  Deum  was  printed  with  Russian  words  at 
St.  Petersburg,  and  Breitkopf  k  Hartel  have 
published  two  of  his  sacred  pieces,  one  in  eight, 
the  other  in  six  real  {tarts.  A  French  transla- 
tion of  tho  4  Nozze  di  Dorina '  (identical  with 
4  Fra  i  due  Litiganti '),  apparently  the  only 
o|>cra  of  his  that  has  been  engraved,  appeared 
in  Paris  ;  but  Ricordi  of  Milan  has  copies  of 
•Armida  o  Rinaldo';  4 1  finti  Eredi ' ;  4  Le 
Gclosie  villane';  4Nitteti,'  and  4  Vologeso.' 
These  scores,  as  well  as  those  of  4  Adriano  in 
Snro,'  4  Alessandro,'  •  Gli  Amauti  consolati,' 
'Castore  e  Polluce,'  4 1  Contratempi,'  4  Didone 
abbandonata,'  4Erifile,'  4  Fra  i  due  Litiganti,' 
•Giulio  Sabino,'  4  Idalide,'  4  Ifigenia,'  4 II  Me- 
doute,'  'II  Militare  bizzarre,'  4  Mitridate,' and 
4Scipione,'  and  also  of  nearly  all  his  sacred 
works,  are  in  the  library  of  the  Paris  Conserva- 
toire, from  which  circumstance  the  writer  is 

5  The  "  d  la  paeon  normal* "  flxea  435  vibration*  for  the  wnr  note, 
•  Tho  article*  on  Sarti  and  Moaeini  In  Prtla  are  fall  of  error*  and 
«m  union*.    We  hare  corrected  the  moat  flaring  mistake*  frotn 
farollr  paper,  kindly  fnrniabed  by  the  dlatingulahed  painter  U 
Miwlnl.  director  of  the  Moaen  at  Siena,  and  grandaon  of  the 
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able  to  pronounce  upon  his  style.  The  part- 
writing  is  eminently  vocal,  and  the  most  difficult 
combinations  are  mastered  with  ease,  but  the 
scientific  element  is  never  unduly  forced  into 
notice,  owing  to  Sarti's  gift  of  fresh  and  spon- 
taneous melody.  Most  of  his  operas  contain 
numbers  well  constructed  with  a  view  to  stage 
effect,  and  full  of  expression  and  charm  ;  indeed 
so  much  of  Ins  music  might  still  be  heard  with 
pleasure  that  it  seems  strange  that  no  great 
artist  has  attempted  to  revive  it 

His  masses  alone  retain  their  hold  on  public 
favour,  and  one  was  performed  on  Easter  Day 
1880  in  Milan  Cathedral,  which  still  has  all 
the  MSS. 

Sarti  left  six  sonatas  for  Clavier  solo  (London, 
1762).  An  Allegro  from  these  is  included 
in  Pauer's  *  Alte  Meister.'  Cherubini  quotes  a 
4  Cum  Sancto '  a  8  of  his  in  his  Counterpoint ; 
and  Fetis  a  Kyrie  from  the  same  mass  in  his 
treatise.  Breitkopf  has  published  a  Fugue  for 
eight  voices,  a  Hymn  and  a  Miserere,  and  the 
overture  to  'Giro  riconosciuto.'  A  Rondo  for 
mezzo  soprano  will  be  found  in  Gevaert's  'Gloires 
d*  Italic,*  and  a  Cavatina,  from  * Giulio  Sabino ' 
in  the  'Gemme  d' Antichita. ' 

The  Mussini  family  possess  a  fine  oil-paint- 
ing of  the  composer,  taken  in  1786  by  Tonci, 
an  Italian  painter  settled  in  St.  Petersburg. 
Le  Chevalier  Sarti,  a  novel  by  P.  Scudo,  ap- 
peared first  in  the  Remit  des  Deux  Monties, 
and  has  since  been  published  separately  (Paris, 
Hachette,  1857).  o.  c. 

SARTORIS,  Mrs.    See  Kkmblr,  Adelaide. 

SATANELLA,  OR  THE  POWER  OF  LOVE 
A  'New  Original  Romantic  Opera,'  in  four 
acts  ;  words  by  Harris  and  Falconer,  music  by 
Balfe.  Produced  at  the  National  English 
Opera,  Covent  Garden  (Pyne  and  Harrison), 
Dec.  20,  1858.  The  story  is  a  version  of  '  Le 
Diable  boiteux.'  o. 

SATURDAY  POPULAR  CONCERTS.  See 
Popular  Concerts. 

8ATZ.  The  German  term  for  Movement, 
which  see. 

SAUER,  Emil,  born  at  Hamburg,  Oct  8, 
1862,  was  a  pupil  of  Nicolas  Rubinstein  at  the 
Moscow  Conservatorium  in  1876-81,  and  subse- 
quently studied  under  Liszt  and  Deppe.  From 
1882  he  made  frequent  and  successful  concert- 
tours  as  a  virtuoso-pianist  He  first  appeared 
in  England  at  eight  recitals  of  his  own,  in 
November  1894,  and  rapidly  attained  great 
success  in  this  country.  In  1901  he  was 
appointed  head  of  one  department  of  the  piano- 
forte branch  of  the  Vienna  Conservatorium, 
which  he  gave  up  in  April  1907,  going  to  live 
at  Dresden.  His  technique  is  wonderfully  neat 
and  accurate,  and  his  playing,  though  occasion- 
ally rather  wanting  in  breadth,  is  always  agree- 
able. He  has  written  a  1  suite  moderne '  and 
many  slighter  pieces  for  the  pianoforte,  as  well 
as  a  Concerto  in  E  minor.    He  has  also  pub- 


lished a  volume  of  reminiscences,  Heine  Welt 
(1901).  m. 

SAUL.  1.  An  oratorio ;  words  attributed 
both  to  Jennens  and  Morell,  music  by  Handel. 
The  composition  was  begun  July  23,  1738. 
The  second  act  was  completed  August  28,  and 
the  whole  on  Sept.  27,  of  the  same  year.  First 
performance  at  the  King's  Theatre,  Tuesday, 
Jan.  16,  1739;  at  Dublin,  May  25,  1742. 
Revived  by  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society, 
March  20,  1840.  The  autograph  is  in  the 
library  at  Buckingham  Palace.  The  overture 
('Sinfonia')  is  Handel's  longest;  it  is  in  four 
movements,  and  the  organ  is  largely  employed 
in  it  as  a  solo  instrument.  The  '  Dead  March 
in  Saul '  has  been  perhajie  more  widely  played, 
and  is  more  universally  known,  than  any  other 
piece  of  music. 

2.  *  King  SauL'  An  oratorio  ;  composed  by 
Sir  C.  Hubert  H.  Parry,  produced  at  the 
Birmingham  Festival  of  1894.  o. 

SAURET,  Emile,  violinist,  born  at  Dun-le- 
Roi,  Cher,  France,  May  22,  1852,  soon  attracted 
the  notice  of  De  Beriot,  and  became  his  pupil, 
the  last  he  ever  had.  He  began  to  travel  at 
an  early  age,  playing  in  the  chief  towns  of 
France  and  Italy,  in  Vienna  and  in  London, 
where  he  played  at  the  International  Exhibi- 
tion of  1862  and  also  at  the  Alhambra.  More 
important  was  his  appearance  at  Alfred  Mellon's 
Concerts,  Covent  Garden,  August  27,  1866. 
He  played  often  at  the  French  court  in  the 
last  days  of  the  Second  Empire.  In  1872  he 
made  his  first  visit  with  Strakosch  to  the 
United  States,  and  his  second  in  1874,  remain- 
ing there  till  Jan.  1876.  In  New  York  he 
made  the  acquaintance  of  von  Biilow  and 
Rubinstein,  and  on  his  return  to  Leipzig  was 
welcomed  by  the  latter,  then  engaged  in  the 
rehearsals  of  his  *  Paradise  Lost'  Sauret  made 
his  debut  in  the  Gewandhaus  in  May  1876  in 
Mendelssohn's  Concerto,  and  was  most  warmly 
received.  He  took  lessons  in  composition  from 
Jadassohn.  He,  however,  returned  immediately 
to  America,  and  it  was  not  till  he  came  back 
again  in  1877,  and  went  through  Germany 
and  Austria  in  two  long  and  most  successful 
tournees,  that  his  reputation  was  established 
in  his  native  country.  In  England  he  reap- 
peared in  1880,  and  played  at  the  Crystal 
Palace,  April  24,  and  Philharmonic  (Bruch'a 
Concerto,  No.  1 )  on  the  28th. 

Liszt  showed  him  much  kindness,  and  they 
often  played  together.  In  1872  he  married 
Mme.  Teresa  Carreno,  the  marriage  being  dis- 
solved a  few  years  later.  In  1879  he  mar- 
ried Miss  Emma  Hotter  of  Diisseldorf  [and 
being  appointed  professor  of  the  violin  at 
Kullak's  Academy  in  Berlin,  he  settled  in  that 
city,  remaining  there  nearly  ten  years.  He 
relinquished  this  post,  however,  in  1890,  when 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  London,  invited 
him  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of 
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the  principal  violin  professor,  Prosper  Sainton. 
In  1903  Sauret  again  gave  up  this  second 
professorship  for  a  similar  position  at  the 
Chicago  Musical  College,  where  he  remained 
until  July  1906.  At  present  he  is  residing  in 
Geneva,  giving  private  lessons  to  a  small  coterie 
of  pupila,  many  of  whom  have  followed  him 
from  America.  As  a  virtuoso  Mons.  Sauret 
has  obtained  a  greater  degree  of  popularity  in 
America  than  here.  His  playing  is  distinguished 
by  the  grace  and  elegance  of  the  French  school, 
to  which  is  added  a  conscientious  handling  of 
the  classics.  He  is  also  a  thorough  musician, 
and  has  written  a  large  amount  of  music,  in- 
cluding an  excellent  method  for  the  violin.] 

His  published  works  embrace  a  Concerto  in 
G  minor  ;  a  Ballade,  a  I*gende  ;  and  a  Sereuado 
in  G  —  all  for  solo  violin  and  orchestra  ;  Caprice 
de  Concert  in  D  ;  Scherzo  fantastiqne  ;  Valse- 
caprice  :  Barcarolle-mazurka,  and  many  other 
drawing-room  pieces,  as  well  as  transcriptions 
from  Mendelssohn,  Rubinstein,  Wagner,  etc.  o. 

[He  has  also  written  a  Concerto  in  E  major 
for  violin  and  orchestra,  a  Gradus  ad  Parnassian 
du  Violinistc  (Leipzig,  189-1),  and  a  number  of 
Etudes,  small  pieces  and  transcriptions  for  the 
violin,  with  and  without  orchestra.  —  Lahee, 
Famous  Violinists  ;  Mason  Clarke,  Dictionary  of 
Fiddlers ;  Baker  Did.  of  Music ;  Musical  Times, 

1900,  p.  9.  E.  H-A.l 

SAUTILLE,  or  SALTANDO.  A  technical 
term  in  violin  and  violoncello  music  whereby  the 
executant  understands  that  a  certain  skipping 
motion  of  the  bow  is  to  be  employed.  To  the 
school  of  classical  composers  from  Corelli  to 
Spohr,  KNfttiZfWM  either  unknown,  or  by  them 
ignored  ;  but  with  the  advent  of  Paganini  this 
brilliant  embellishment  came  into  vogue,  and  at 
the  present  time  it  is  one  of  the  most  effective 
and  frequently  used  coups  oVarchet.  Like  all 
the  different  species  of  bowing,  the  manner  of 
playing  nvtilU  varies  with  the  teni{>o  of  the 
composition,  and  the  amount  of  tone  required. 
In  slow  movements  it  assumes  the  form  of  gentle 
even  taps  given  with  an  up-and-down  movement 
in  the  middle  of  the  bow.  To  accomplish  this 
accurately,  perfect  unity  of  action  between  the 
fingers  of  the  left  hand  and  the  bow  is  neces- 
sary. The  hair  of  the  bow  should  be  slightly 
turned  towards  the  face,  the  bow  itself  being 
held  lightly  but  firmly  ;  the  forearm  must 
move  slightly  with  each  upward  and  down- 
ward stroke  of  the  bow  :  the  thumb  must  be 
almost  straight ;  the  wrist  loose,  but  controlled. 
Although  in  a  slow  movement  the  bow  requires 
to  be  raised  and  lowered  by  the  player,  in  an 
allegro  or  presto  movement  the  bow  rebounds 
of  its  own  accord  with  such  rapidity  that  the 
executant  has  only  to  keep  the  forearm  quiet ; 
to  have  a  perfectly  loose  wrist,  and  to  control 
the  action  of  the  bow  by  a  slight  pressure  of 
the  first  finger  upon  the  stick  when  required. 
Excellent  studies  and  examples  of  this  bowing 


are  to  be  found  in  such  compositions  as  Pagan  in  i'» 
'Moto  Perpetuo,'  Sarasate's  4  Ziguenerweisen,' 
Bohm's  two  'Moto  Perpetuo,'  Arensky'B  '  Cu- 
price,'  Kirs 's  'Moto  Perpetuo,'  and  in  Ernst's, 
Vieuxtemps's,  De  Beriot's,  Leonard's,  Wieniaw- 
ski's,  Nachez's,  and  Hubay's  compositions. 
The  use  of  the  satdilli  in  concerted  music, 
particularly  in  the  quartets  of  Haydn,  Mozart, 
Beethoven,  as  well  as  in  the  sonatas  of  the  two 
last-named  composers,  is  universally  understood, 
and  enhances  the  beauties  of  the  old  masters 
with  happy  elfect  (see  Bowing).  o.  r. 

SAUZAY,  Charlks  EucfcNE,  an  eminent 
French  violinist,  was  born  at  Paris,  July  14, 
1809.  In  1823  he  entered  the  Conservatoire, 
and  in  his  second  year  became  the  pupil  of 
Baillot  and  of  Reicha.  He  obtained  the  second 
violin  prize  in  1825,  the  first  do.,  and  the  second 
for  fugue,  in  1827.  A  few  years  later  he  joined 
Baillot's  quartet,  first  as  second  violin  and  then 
as  tenor,  vice  Urhan,  married  Mile.  Baillot,  and 
continued  one  of  her  father's  party  till  its  dis- 
solution in  1840.  He  soon  rose  rapidly  both 
in  society  and  as  a  professor.  In  1840  he  was 
made  first  violin  to  Louis  Philippe,  and  after- 
wards leader  of  the  second  violins  to  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  III.  In  1860  he  succeeded  Girard  as 
professor  at  the  Conservatoire.  His  own  quartet 
party  started  after  the  termination  of  Baillot's, 
embracing  his  wife  and  Boely  as  pianists,  Xorblin 
and  Franchomme ;  gave  its  concerts,  sometimes 
with  and  sometimes  without  orchestra,  in  the 
Salle  Pleyel.  Sauzay  is  mentioned  by  Hiller 
as  one  of  Mendelssohn's  acquaintances  during 
his  stay  in  Paris  in  1830.  He  was  greatly 
sought  after  both  as  a  player  and  a  teacher. 
His  publications  are  not  important,  and  consist 
of  incidental  music  to  '  Georges  Dandin  '  and 
'Le  Sicilien,'  cleverly  written  in  the  style  of 
Lully  to  suit  the  date  of  the  pieces  ;  fantasias 
and  romances ;  a  PF.  trio ;  a  string  trio ;  songs ; 
Haydn,  Mozart,  Bcctiiovcn  ;  fitudc  sur  le  qua- 
tuor  (Paris,  1861),  a  disappointing  work  from 
the  j>en  of  a  musician  of  so  much  eminence  and 
exjierience  ;  L'icole  dc  Vaccompagncmenl  (Paris, 
1869),  a  sequel  to  the  foregoing.  He  also  com- 
posed a  series  of  '  Etudes  harmoniques '  for  the 
violin.  [He  died  in  Paris,  Jan.  24,  1901.]  «. 

SAVAGE,  William,  born  about  1720,  was 
a  pupil  of  Pepusch,  and  became  a  gentleman  of 
the  Chapel  Royal  in  1744.  He  was  almoner, 
vicar-choral,  and  master  of  the  choristers  at 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral  in  1748,  and  was  the 
master  of  Battiahill  and  Stevens.  He  wrote 
some  chants  and  church  music  of  little  import- 
ance, and  died  in  London,  July  27,  1789. 
{Brit.  Mus.  Biog.) 

SAVART,  Fflix.  [A  French  doctor  of 
medicine  who  abandoned  his  profession  and 
devoted  himself  to  investigating  the  theory  of 
the  vibration  of  surfaces  and  strings.  He  was 
the  son  of  Gerard  Savart,  a  mathematical 
instrument  maker  of  repute,  director  of  the 
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ateliers  of  the  Ecole  d'Artillerie,  and  the  author 
of  several  useful  innovations,  including  an 
ingenious  contrivance  for  dividing  circles.  He 
was  born  at  Mezieres,  June  30,  1791.  Origin- 
ally established  at  Met*,  he  left  Paris  in  1819, 
where  he  was  made  Conservateur  de  Physique  at 
the  College  de  France,  and  in  1827  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  Academic  des  Sciences.] 
Followiug  in  the  steps  of  Chladni,  whose 
labours  had  particularly  attracted  his  attention, 
he  made  many  investigations  in  aconstics,  which 
are  recorded  in  the  several  publications  Waring 
his  name.  He  appears  j«articularly  to  have 
thrown  light  on  the  nature  of  that  complicated 
relation  between  a  vibrating  body  which  is  the 
source  of  sound,  and  other  bodies  brought  into 
connection  with  it,  by  virtue  of  which  the  original 
sound  is  magnified  in  intensity  and  modified  in 
quality;  well- known  examples  of  sueh  an  ar- 
rangement being  furnished  by  the  sound-boards 
of  the  violin  tribe  and  the  pianoforte. 

[In  his  Me'moire  sur  la  construction  des  Instru- 
ments a  cor  des  ct  d  archet,  published  in  Paris  in 
1819,  he  explains  the  series  of  experiments 
which  led  him  to  construct  his  'Trapezoid 
Violin,'  familiarly  known  in  England  as  Savart's 
'  Box  Fiddle.'  The  exhaustive  tests  therein 
described  are  the  most  renowned  and  convincing 
that  have  ever  been  undertaken.  Clearly  and 
distinctly  he  proved  that  wood  arched  in  the 
form  ordinarily  employed  for  stringed  instru- 
ments of  the  violin  tribe  does  not  vibrate  in 
every  part  of  its  length  and  breadth  equally  ; 
that  there  are  points  where  the  vibrations 
decrease,  and  points — i.e.  the  bouts,  corner- 
blocks  and  sound  holes — where  the  vibrations 
cease  ;  finally,  that  a  flat  piece  of  wood  vibrates 
more  readily  and  evenly  than  an  arched  one. 
Taking  these  facts  for  his  basis,  he  constructed 
a  violin  in  the  form  of  a  box,  narrower  at  the 
upper  than  at  the  lower  end.  The  two  tables 
were  flat,  planed  on  the  inner  side  and  slightly 
raised  on  the  outer  so  as  to  support  the  increased 
pressure  of  the  strings  caused  by  the  bridge, 
which  was  necessarily  higher  than  usual,  so  as 
to  allow  the  bow  a  free  passage  across  the 
stringB,  which  would  otherwise  be  hindered 
by  the  straight  sides  of  the  instrument.  In 
contrast  with  the  customary  curved  sound-holes 
of  the  ordinary  violin,  Savart  cut  his  straight ; 
and  their  position  in  the  belly,  and  distance 
apart,  he  determined  by  a  series  of  practical 
experiments  which  are  minutely  described  in 
his  book.  He  tried  two  bass- bars,  one  placed 
down  the  centre  joint  of  the  violin,  the  other 
crescent-shaped,  only  touching  the  belly  at  a 
point  just  below  the  bridge.  Curiously  enough 
both  these  forms  produced  apparently  identical 
effects.  The  sides  of  the  instrument  were  ^  in. 
in  thickness,  and  no  side  linings  were  employed. 
The  sound-post  was  placed  behind  the  bridge, 
but  a  little  more  to  the  right  than  is  cus- 
tomary.   To  prevent  the  excessive  pull  of  the 


strings  on  the  tender  part  of  the  belly  (insepar- 
able from  a  tail- piece  atturhcd  in  the  ordinary 
way),  Savart  carried  his  xt rings  over  a  hard- 
wood or  ivory  nut  at  the  end  of  the  violin  and 
attached  them  to  the  tail  pin,  which  was  set 
slightly  below  the  centre.  A  jury  of  the  Aca 
demie  des  Sciences,  conqiosed  of  MM.  Biot, 
Charles,  Hairy,  and  De  Prony,  together  with 
four  members  of  the  Academic  des  Arts,  MM. 
Berton,  Catel,  Le  Sueur,  and  Cherubini,  were 
appointed  to  consider  the  merits  of  this  violin. 
The  eminent  violinist  M.  Lefebvre  played  al- 
ternately on  a  fine  Cremona  and  M.  Savart's 
violin  before  this  jury,  and  eventually  the 
latter  was  pronounoed  to  be  equal,  if  not 
superior,  to  the  Italian  masterpiece.] 

Savart's  name  is  also  connected  with  an 
ingenious  little  device  for  measuring,  in  a 
manner  easily  appreciable  by  a  lecture-audience, 
the  number  of  vibrations  corresponding  to  a 
given  musical  note.  A  wheel,  caused  to  rotate 
quickly  by  ordinary  mechanical  contrivances,  is 
furnished  on  its  circumference  with  teeth  or 
ratchets,  against  which  a  tongue  of  pasteboard 
or  some  other  elastic  substance  is  brought  into 
contact.  The  passage  of  each  tooth  gives  a 
vibration  to  the  tongue,  and  if  the  wheel  revolve 
fast  enough,  the  refietition  of  these  vibrations 
will  produce  a  musical  sound.  Hence,  as  the 
number  of  rotations  of  the  wheel  in  a  given 
time  can  be  easily  counted,  the  number  of 
vibrations  eorres]>onding  to  the  note  produced 
can  be  experimentally  ascertained  with  tolerable 
precision.  This  mode  of  determining  vibration 
numbers  has  been  since  superseded  by  the  more 
elegant  instrument,  the  Syren,  and  by  other 
modes  known  to  modern  acoustic  physicists, 
but  from  the  simplicity  of  its  demonstrations  it 
is  still  often  used.  Savart  also  investigated  with 
some  attention  and  success  the  acoustical  laws 
bearing  on  wind  instruments  and  on  the  pro- 
duction of  the  voice. 

[He  also  wrote  Memoire  sur  la  Voix  Humaine, 
published  in  1825,  and  also  Sur  la  Voix  des 
Oiseaur,  1826.  His  complete  works  were 
published  in  the  Annates  de  Chimie  et  de 
Musique,  beginning  with  the  year  1819.  He 
died  March  16,  1841.  — (P.  Davidson,  The 
Violin  ;  Heron  -  Allen,  Violin  -  making  ;  J. 
Gallay,  Luthiers  Italiens  ;  Leon  Mordret,  La 
Luthtrie  Artistiqne  ;  J.  A.  Otto,  Vber  den  Bait 
und  die  Erhaltung  der  Qeige ;  F.  Savart, 
Mimoire  svr  la  construction  des  Instruments,  etc. 
(a  condensed  German  translation  of  this  work 
was  published  in  Leipzig  in  1844)  ;  F.  J.  Fetis, 
•Biographical  Notice  of  Nicolo  Pagan  ini,'  The 
Repository  of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Fashion,  etc., 
vol.  xi.,  2nd  8eries,  Jan.  1,  1821,  No.  6,  pp.  21 
and  80  ;  Nouvelle BiographieGene'rale publUe par 
FirminDidot ;  NouveauLarmtsseIllustrt'\  Fetis, 
Biog.  des.  Mus.)\    w.  p.  ;  additions  by  e.  h-a. 

8AVILE,  Jeremy,  a  composer  of  the  middle 
of  the  17th  century,  some  of  whose  songs  are 
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included  in  'Select  Musical  1  Ayrea  and  Dia- 
logues,' 1653,  is  now  only  known  by  1  Here's  a 
health  unto  his  Majesty,'  and  his  four -part 
song,  'The  Waits,'  printed  in  Play  ford's  '  Musi- 
cal Companion,  'which,  by  long-standing  custom, 
is  the  last  piece  sung  at  the  meetings  of  the 
Madrigal  Society  and  similar  bodies.     w.  n .  h. 

SAVONAROLA.  Grand  opera  in  a  pro- 
logue and  three  acta ;  words  by  Gilbert  & 
Beckett,  music  by  C.  Villiers  Stanford.  Pro- 
duced at  the  Stadt-Theater,  Hamburg  (words 
translated  by  Ernst  Frank),  April  18,  1884, 
and  at  Covent  Garden  (German  Opera,  under 
Richter),  July  9  of  the  same  year.  M. 

SAVOY.    [See  Old  Hundredth,  The.] 

SAVOY  CHAPEL  ROYAL,  THE,  has  a 
constitution  differing  widely  from  the  chapel 
of  St.  James.  While  that  is  maintained  out  of 
the  Civil  List,  the  Savoy  Chapel  derives  its 
sustenance  from  the  sovereign's  privy  puree, 
and  thus  in  one  respect  has  even  greater  claim 
to  the  appellation  of  Royal.  The  salient  points 
in  the  history  of  the  Savoy  may  be  given  in 
few  words,  which  may  tend  to  remove  much 
prevailing  misconception  on  the  subject.  In 
1246  Henry  III.  made  a  grant  of  land  on  the 
banks  of  the  Thames  to  his  wife's  uncle,  Count 
Peter  of  Savoy,  and  a  palatial  residence  was 
erected  on  the  site.  After  Peter's  death  the 
estate  came  into  the  possession  of  Queen 
Eleanor,  who  bestowed  it  ujnm  her  son  Edmund 
of  Lancaster,  and  it  remained  in  the  (tosaesaiou 
of  the  Lancastrian  branch  of  the  royal  family 
until  1381,  when,  owing  to  the  unpopularity 
of  John  of  Gaunt,  the  palace  was  wrecked  by 
the  insurgents  under  Wat  Tyler.  Under  the 
provisions  of  the  will  of  Henry  VII.,  a  hospital 
was  founded  there,  but  though  richly  endowed, 
it  did  not  flourish,  and  the  foulest  abuses  pre- 
vailed until  170*2,  when  the  institution  was 
dissolved.  The  Chapel  had  been  used  from 
1564  until  1717  by  the  parishioners  of  St. 
Mary's,  but  in  1773  George  III.  issued  a  patent 
constituting  it  a  Chapel  Royal,  and  its  title  is 
therefore  beyond  dispute.  From  time  to  time 
the  reigning  sovereigns  contributed  towards  its 
maintenance,  but  the  place  attracted  little 
general  notice  until  1864,  when  it  was  partially 
destroyed  by  fire.  Restored  from  designs  by 
Sir  Sidney  Smirke,  at  a  cost  to  Queen  Victoria 
of  about  £7000,  the  Chapel  was  reopened  for 
Divine  Service  on  Dec.  3,  1865.  The  appoint- 
ment is  in  the  gift  of  the  Duchy  of  Lan- 
caster. H.  F.  v. 

In  the  middle  of  the  18th  century  the  Chapel 
acquired  a  dubious  celebrity  for  'easy  marriages.' 
The  inducements  are  set  forth  in  the  following 
advertisement  which  appeared  in  the  Public 
Advertiser  for  June  2,  1754  :— '  By  authority, 
marriages  performed  with  the  utmost  privacy, 
decency,  and  regularity,  at  the  Ancient  Royal 
Chapel  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  in  the  Savoy, 
where  regular  and  authentic  registers  have  been 


kept  from  the  time  of  the  Reformation  (being 
two  hundred  years  and  upwards)  to  this  day. 
The  expense  not  more  than  one  guinea,  the  five 
shilling  stamp  included.  There  are  five  private 
ways  by  land  to  this  chapel,  and  two  by  water.' 
A  quaint  old  custom  connected  with  the  Chapel 
survives  in  the  Court  Leet  of  the  Manor  Liberty 
of  the  Savoy.  The  Court  is  held  annually  at 
Easter  in  the  vestry  hall  of  St  Clement  Danes, 
to  which  'sixteen  good  men  and  true'  are 
summoned  to  appear  and  'do  their  Suit  and 
Service  to  His  Majesty  the  King,'  under  penalty 
of  £2.  The  Court  consists  of  the  High  Steward, 
High  Bailitf,  four  burgesses,  four  assistant 
burgesses  and  their  beadle.  The  duty  of  this 
company  is  to  report  to  the  Court  that  the  old 
boundary  marks  have  not  been  removed  and 
are  in  good  order.  In  consequence  of  various 
improvements  some  of  these  boundary  marks 
are  now  in  unexpected  places  ;  one  is  in  a  sewer 
on  the  Embankment,  and  others  are  on  the 
stage  of  the  Lyceum  Theatre,  at  the  rear  of 
Child's  Hunk  in  Fleet  Street,  and  beneath  a 
stone  on  the  lawn  in  the  Temple.  There  is 
evidence  to  show  that  the  Court  has  been  held 
since  the  accession  of  Henry  IV.  There  is  no 
special  endowment  fund  for  the  choir,  but  boys 
who  have  the  good  fortune  to  be  elected  receive 
a  free  education  at  the  school  in  connection 
with  the  Chapel,  of  which  Mr.  H.  Kingston  is 
the  present  master.  The  services  are  choral, 
but  almost  entirely  sung  in  unison.  The  chants 
and  tunes  are  collected  from  various  sources,  and 
comprise  a  remarkable  collection  of  old  and  new 
melodies.  A  jK-culiarity  of  the  building  is  its 
sensitiveness  to  the  note  F,  reverberations  being 
felt,  even  in  the  vestry,  when  the  low  F  is 
sounded  on  the  pedal  organ.  In  consequence 
of  this  the  responses  arc  sung  in  F.  The  two- 
manual  organ,  built  by  Messrs.  Willis,  has 
recently  been  completed. 

The  names  of  the  chaplains  of  the  Savoy 
from  1773  are— William  Willmot ;  8amuel 
Ayscough,  1778  ;  James  Hodgsons,  1795  ;  Dr. 
John  Banks  Jenkinson,  1805,  afterwards  Bishop 
of  St.  David's  ;  Andrew  Brandram,  1825;  John 
Foster,  1838,  afterwards  Rector  of  Stambourne  ; 
Henry  White,  1859,  Chaplain-in-Ordinary  to 
H.M.  Queen  Victoria,  Chaplain  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  CommonB  ;  George  Herbert 
Curteis,  1890,  Canon  Residentiary  of  Lichfield  ; 
Paul  William  Wyatt,  1894,  Assistant  Chaplain 
of  the  Savoy  1 885-94,  Chaplain  of  the  Order 
of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem  in  England.  Further 
information  will  be  found  in  The  Story  of  the 
Savoy,  by  the  Rev.  William  John  Loftie,  B.A., 
F.S.A.,  and  in  The  Huitory  of  the  Savoy  Chapel, 
by  John  E.  Locking.  f.  o.  w. 

SAX,  Charles  Joseph,  a  Belgian  musical- 
instrument  maker  of  the  first  rank,  born  at 
Dinant  in  Belgium,  Feb.  1,  1791 ;  died  in  Paris, 
April  26,  1865.  He  was  first  a  cabinet-maker, 
then  a  mechanic  iu  a  spinning-machine  factory, 
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and  then  set  up  in  Brussels  as  a  maker  of  wind- 
instruments.  He  had  served  no  apprenticeship 
to  the  trade,  and  his  only  qualification  was 
that  he  could  play  the  serpent ;  he  was  there- 
fore obliged  to  investigate  for  himself  the  laws 
concerning  the  bore  of  instruments  ;  but  as  ho 
had  great  manual  dexterity,  and  a  turn  for 
invention,  he  was  soon  able  to  produce  serpents 
and  flutes  of  fair  quality.  He  quickly  attracted 
notice  by  his  clarinets  and  bassoons,  which 
gained  him  a  medal  at  the  Industrial  Exhibi- 
tion of  1820,  and  the  title  of  musical-instrument 
maker  to  the  court  of  the  Netherlands,  which 
also  encouraged  him  by  advancing  him  capital. 
In  1822  he  began  to  make  all  kinds  of  wind- 
instruments,  brass  and  wood,  and  in  1824 
invented  an  'omnitonic  horn,'  which  he  con- 
tinued to  perfect  till  1846.  This  instrument 
can  be  adjusted  to  any  key  by  means  of  a 
piston  sliding  bark  wards  or  forwards  on  a  gra- 
duated scale  of  about  half  an  inch  long,  which 
sets  the  body  of  the  instrument  in  communica- 
tion with  tubesof  different  lengths  corresponding 
to  all  the  major  keys.  On  a  separate  elbow  is  a 
movable  register  which  ths  player  fixes  opposite 
the  number  of  the  key  he  wishes  to  use,  and 
the  tube  of  that  key  being  at  once  brought 
into  position,  the  instrument  is  played  exactly 
like  an  ordinarv  horn.  Sax  also  invented  brass 
instruments  producing  every  note  in  the  scale, 
without  crooks,  pistons,  or  cylinders.  He  took 
out  )»a tents  for  a  keyed  harp,  and  a  piano  and 
a  guitar  on  a  new  system,  but  his  efforts  were 
mainly  directed  to  perfecting  the  clarinet, 
especially  the  bass  clarinet,  and  discovering 
new  methods  of  boring  brass  and  wood  wind 
instruments  with  a  view  to  make  them  more 
exactly  in  tune.  His  exertions  were  crowned 
with  success,  and  he  obtained  gratifying  dis- 
tinctions at  the  Brussels  Industrial  Exhibition 
of  1835. 

Charles  Sax  was  the  father  of  eleven  children, 
of  whom  two  sons  were  distinguished  in  the 
same  line.    The  eldest  of  these, 

Antoise  Joseph,  known  as  Adolphb  Sax, 
born  at  Dinant,  Nov.  6,  1814,  was  brought  up 
in  his  father's  workshop,  and  as  a  child  was 
remarkable  for  manual  skill,  and  love  of  music. 
He  entered  the  Brussels  Conservatoire  and 
studied  the  flute  and  clarinet, — the  latter  with 
Bender,  who  considered  him  one  of  his  beat 
pupils.  Like  his  father  his  efforts  were  directed 
mainly  to  the  improvement  of  that  instrument, 
1  ■-[■"''  in  1 1 y  the  bass  clarinet,  and  he  even  designed 
a  double-bass  clarinet  in  B>».  In  the  course 
of  his  endeavours  to  improve  the  tune  of  his 
favourite  instrument  he  invented  an  entire 
family  of  brass  instruments  with  a  new  quality 
of  tone,  which  he  called  Saxophones  (see  below). 
The  hope  of  making  both  fame  and  money  led 
him  to  Paris;  he  arrived  in  1842,  and  estab- 
lished himself  in  the  Rue  St.  Georges,  in  small 
premises  which  he  was  afterwards  foroed  to 


enlarge.  He  had  no  capital  beyond  his  brains 
and  fingers,  which  he  used  both  as  a  manu- 
facturer and  an  artist ;  but  he  had  the  active 
support  of  Berlioz,  Halevy,  and  G.  Kastner, 
and  this  soon  procured  him  money,  tools,  and 
workmen.  He  exhibited  iu  the  French  Exhibi- 
tion of  1844,  and  obtained  a  silver  medal  for 
his  brass  and  wood  wind  instruments,  a  great 
stimulus  to  a  man  who  looked  down  uj>on  all 
his  rivals,  and  aimed  not  only  at  eclipsing 
them,  but  at  securing  the  monopoly  of  furnishing 
musical  instruments  to  the  French  army.  In 
1845  he  took  out  a  patent  for  the  Saxhorn,  a 
new  kind  of  bugle,  and  for  a  family  of  cylinder 
instruments  called  Saxotrombas,  intermediate 
between  the  Saxhorn  and  the  cylinder  trumpet. 
On  Juue  22,  1846,  he  registered  the  Saxophone, 
which  has  remained  his  most  important  dis- 
covery. A  man  of  such  inventive  power  natu- 
rally excited  much  jealousy  and  ill-feeling 
among  those  whose  business  suffered  from  his 
discoveries,  but  his  tact  and  wisdom  made 
numerous  and  powerful  friendB,  among  others 
General  de  Rumigny,  Aide-de-camp  to  Louis 
Philippe,  and  a  host  of  newspaper  writers  who 
were  perpetually  trumpeting  his  praises.  He 
lost  no  opj>ortuuity  of  vaunting  the  superiority 
of  his  instruments  over  those  in  use  in  the 
French  military  bands,  at  a  special  competition 
held  between  the  two ;  and  the  superiority, 
whether  deserved  or  not,  soon  resulted  in  a 
monopoly,  the  first  effect  of  which  was  to 
banish  from  the  military  bands  all  horns,  oboes, 
and  bassoons. 

The  Paris  Industrial  Exhibition  of  1849,  at 
which  Sax  obtained  a  gold  medal,  brought  his 
three  families  of  instruments  still  more  into 
notice  ;  and  he  received  the  Council  Medal  at 
the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851.  In  spite  of 
these  merited  honours,  he  became  bankrupt  in 
1 852.  He  soon,  however,  made  an  arrangement 
with  his  creditors,  and  on  recommencing  busi- 
ness entered  for  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1855, 
and  gained  another  gold  medal.  When  the 
pitch  was  reformed  in  1859  every  orchestra 
and  military  baud  in  France  had  to  procure 
newwind-instruments — an  enormous  advantage, 
by  which  any  one  else  in  Sax's  place  would 
have  made  a  fortune ;  but  with  all  his  ability 
and  shrewdness  he  was  not  a  man  of  business, 
and  his  affairs  became  more  and  more  hopelessly 
involved.  There  was  full  scope  for  his  inventive 
faculties  under  the  Second  Empire,  and  he 
introduced  various  improvements  into  the  differ- 
ent piston  instruments,  only  one  of  which  need 
be  specified,  viz.  the  substitution  of  a  single 
ascending  piston  for  the  group  of  descending 
ones.  This  principle  he  adapted  to  both  conical 
and  cylindrical  instruments.  He  also  invented 
instruments  with  seven  bolls  and  six  separate 
pistons ;  instruments  with  rotatory  bells  for 
altering  the  direction  of  the  sound,  and  a  host 
of  smaller  improvements  and  experiments,  all 
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detailed  in  Fetis's  Rapports  de  V Exposition  and 
Biographic  Universelle. 

At  the  London  International  Exhibition  of 
1862,  Sax  exhibited  comets,  saxhorns,  and 
saxotrombas,  with  3  pistons,  and  with  2,  3,  4, 
and  5  keys  ;  and  at  Paris  in  1867  he  took  the 
Grand  Prix  for  specimens  of  all  the  instruments 
invented  or  improved  by  him.  He  afterwards 
lost  his  powerful  patrons  and  declined  in  pros- 
perity year  after  year.  He  was  obliged  to  give 
up  his  vast  establishment  in  the  Rue  St  Georges 
and  to  sell  (Dec.  1877)  his  collection  of  musical 
instruments.  The  printed  catalogue  contains 
467  items,  and  though  not  absolutely  correct 
is  interesting,  especially  for  the  view  it  gives 
of  the  numerous  infringements  of  his  patents. 
The  typical  instruments  of  the  collection  were 
bought  by  the  Museum  of  the  Paris  Conserva- 
toire, the  Musee  Instrumental  of  Brussels,  and 
the  late  M.  Cesar  Snoeck  of  Renaix,  a  wealthy 
Belgian  collector.  Sax  died  in  Paris,  Feb.  4, 
1894. 

Among  the  numerous  works  written  to  adver- 
tise the  merits  of  Adolphe  Sax's  instruments  we 
need  only  mention  two — Comettant's  Ilialoire 
cCun  inventeur  au  XlXme  Steele  (Paris,  1860, 
552  pp.  8vo,  with  a  fair  likeness  of  Sax) ;  and 
Pontecoulant's  Organographie  (Paris,  1861,  2 
vols.  8vo). 

Alphonsk  Sax,  jun.,  worked  with  his  brother 
for  some  years,  and  seems  to  have  devoted  his 
attention  especially  to  ascending  pistons.  He 
set  up  for  himself  in  the  Rue  d'Abbcville  (No. 
5  bis),  but  did  not  succeed.  He  published  a 
pamphlet,  Oifmnastique  des pou  nums ;  la  Musique 
instrumental 'e  ati  point  de  rue  de  1' hygiene  el  la 
creation  des  orehestrcs  feminins  (Paris,  1865), 
which  is  merely  a  disguised  puff.  o.  c. 

SAXHORN  (Saxtuba,  Siurotromba).  The 
name  given  to  a  family  of  brass  instruments 
with  valves,  invented  by  Adolphe  Sax. 

'  No  one  can  be  ignorant,'  say  the  editors  of 
the  Method  for  Saxhorn  and  Saxo-tromba,  'of 
the  deplorable  state  in  which  brass  instruments 
were  when  M.  Sax's  method  made  ita  appearance. 
No  coherence,  no  unity  between  the  individual 
members  of  the  group  ;  in  one  case  keys,  in 
another  valves ;  a  small  compass,  an  imperfect 
scale,  lack  of  accurate  intonation  throughout, 
bad  quality  of  tone,  variations  of  fingering 
requiring  fresh  study  in  ]»assing  from  one 
instrument  to  another.  The  keyed  bugle,  built 
on  false  proportions,  offered  no  prospect  of 
improvement ;  the  mechanism  of  the  valves 
themselves,  by  their  abrupt  angles,  deteriorated 
the  quality  of  tone  ;  and  the  absence  of  inter- 
mediate instruments  caused  gaps  in  the  general 
scale,  and  at  times  false  combinations.' 

Sax's  first  advice  to  players  exhibits  the 
power  of  his  new  instruments — that  namely  of 
playing  in  every  key  without  using  'crooks,' 
as  in  the  French -horn  and  Trumpet.  [See 
Horn.]    He  also  attacked  the  problem  of  true 


intonation  in  valve  instruments,  by  means  of 
what  he  terms  a  compensator.  Besides  these 
improvements  he  planned  all  the  tubes  and 
mechanism  on  a  far  sounder  acoustical  basis 
than  had  been  attempted  in  the  fortuitous  and 
disconnected  contrivances  of  former  periods. 
The  valve  or  piston  was  indeed  known,  but 
was  open  to  the  objection  stated  above,  and 
was  at  best  but  a  clumsy  machine.  He  un- 
questionably simplified  it  by  causing  fewer 
turns  and  corners  to  interfere  with  the  free 
course  of  the  vibrating  column  of  air.  It  is  to 
be  noted,  however,  that  all  the  instruments  of 
the  Sax  family,  like  the  ordinary  cornet-a- 
pistons,  utilise  the  harmonic  octave  below  that 
in  which  the  trumpet  and  French  horn  speak, 
and  thus  obtain  power  and  facility  some- 
what at  the  expense  of  quality. 

[Sax  did  not  aim  at  designing  or  improving 
instruments  of  the  trumpet  and  horn  qualities 
only,  but  rather  at  adapting  improved  valves 
systematically  to  brass  instruments  of  the  bugle 
type  ranging  in  pitch  from  soprano  to  contra- 
bass, the  lower  pitched  members  of  the  family 
being  substitutes  for  the  imperfect  serpents, 
ophicleidcs,  and  other  bass  horns  then  in  use. 
The  power  and  facility  of  tone  production  of 
the  instruments  known  as  Saxhorns,  whether 
made  by  Sax,  or  by  other  makers  who  have 
followed  up  his  ideas,  should  therefore  be  com- 
pared with  that  obtainable  on  these  keyed 
instruments,  rather  than  with  the  quality  of 
French  horns  and  trumpets.  The  cornet  is  an 
instrument  standing  by  itself,  as  a  hybrid  be- 
tween the  t rump,  t  and  the  fliigel  horn,  and  its 
analogy  with  Saxhorns,  as  now  understood,  can- 
not be  pushed  beyond  the  fact  that  the  free 
use  of  the  second  octave  in  the  harmonic  series 
is  common  to  it  and  to  them. 

The  valve  system  of  the  Saxhorn  is  arranged 
in  such  manner  that  the  depression  of  the 
second  valve  flattens  the  pitch  a  semitone,  the 
depression  of  the  first  valve  flattens  it  a  tone,  and 
the  third  valve  a  tone  and  a  half.  Whatever 
the  normal  pitch  of  the  instrument,  the  second 
note  of  the  harmonic  series  is  written  as  middle 
c'  when  the  treble  clef  is  used,  but  when  the 
bass  clef  is  employed  the  notes  are  written  as 
sounded.  The  harmonic  scale  obtained  from 
the  unaltered  length  of  the  instrument  is 
supplemented  when  three  valves  are  used  singly 
and  in  combination,  by  six  other  similar  scales, 
and  by  this  means  a  complete  chromatic  scale 
can  be  produced. 

It  will  bo  observed,  on  comparing  the  notes 
on  the  first  and  last  groups  of  the  scheme,  that 
there  is  a  gap  between  the  open  pedal  C  (No.  1) 
and  the  G|>  above  it,  produced  by  the  combined 
use  of  the  1st,  2nd,  and  3rd  valves,  but  this  is 
of  no  practical  consequence  on  the  alto,  tenor, 
and  baritone  instruments,  as  the  quality  of  the 
extreme  low  notes  is  poor.  With  the  basses 
(euphoniums  and  tubas),  however,  the  case  is 
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different,  as  the  notes  of  the  pedal  octave  are 
required,  and  to  obtain  them,  a  fourth  valve, 
altering  the  pitch  two  and  half  tones,  is  usually 
employed.     (For  explanation  of  certain  inac- 


The  B&  Baritone  Saxhorn  or  AUhoni. 

curacies  due  to  the  use  of  valves  in  combination 
see  Valve.) 

The  range  of  compass  of  the  Saxhorn  family 
ia  fully  five  octaves,  the  upper  limit  being 
approximately  that  of  the  soprano  voice,  and 
the  lower  descending  an  octave  lower  than  the 
bass  voice.  Sir  Edward  Elgar  in  his  '  Cockaigne ' 
Overture  has  a  descending  jwwsage  for  the  tuba 
going  to  D,b.  Although  the  basses  can  take 
three  octaves  without  difficulty,  the  average 
easy  compass  of  the  other  instruments  is  about 
two  octaves  or  a  little  less. 


The  saxhorns  chiefly  used  are  the  follow- 
ing :— 

Eb  Soprano  Fliigel  Horn. 

Bb  Alto  Fliigel  Horn. 

Ei>  Tenor  or  Althorn. 

Bfc>  Baritone  or  Althorn. 

Bj>  Bass  or  Euphonium. 

E?  Bass  Tuba  or  Bombardon. 

B|>  Contrabass. 

but  the  instruments  are  sometimes  pitched  in 
F  instead  of  E[>  and  in  C  instead  of  B[>  when 
required  for  use  in  the  orchestra.  As  stated 
above,  the  second  note  in  the  harmonic  series 
is  written  as  middle  C  when  the  treble  clef  is 
used,  the  actual  pitch  of  the  note  for  each  of 
the  instruments  named  Wing  as  here  shown  : — 


In  every  case,  however,  the  note  written  as 
middle  C  ia  known  as  the  'low  C  of  the 
instrument,  the  octave  below  is  the  'pedal  C,' 
and  the  octave  above,  or  No.  4  in  the  harmonic 
series,  is  known  as  'middle  C  'Top  C  or 
No.  8  In  the  harmonic  series  is  rarely  passed.] 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  inventor  of 
the  Saxhorn  added  greatly  to  the  compass, 
richness,  and  flexibility  of  the  military  brass 
and  reed  bands.  But  it  is  a  question  whether 
the  tone  of  these  powerful  auxiliaries  blends  so 
well  with  the  stringed  instruments  as  that  of 
the  trumpet,  French  horn,  and  trombone— and 
hence  their  comparative  neglect. 

[It  is  to  ojx-n-air  music  that  we  must  look  to 
understand  the  change  that  has  been  brought 
about  by  the  introduction  of  the  saxhorns. 
Granting  that  with  the  exception  of  the  bast 
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tuh&s,  nothing  distinctive  has  been  added  to 
the  orchestra  by  them,  it  yet  remains  that 
popular  music  has  been  revolutionised,  for 
military  bands  have  beeu  reorganised,  and  the 
brass  bands  which  are  so  largely  instrumental 
in  introducing  g<>od  music  to  the  masses,  have 
become  possible.]  w.  11 .  s.  ;  with  additions  in 
square  brackets,  by  D.  J.  B. 

SAXOPHONE.  [An  instrument  invented 
by  Adolphe  Sax  about  1840,  introduced  offi- 
cially into  the  French  army  bands,  July  31, 


1845,  and  registered  by  Sax, 
June   22,    1846.]     It  consists 
essentially  of  a  conical  brass  tube 
furnished  with  about  twenty  lateral 
orifices  covered  by  keys,  and  with  six 
studs  or  finger-plates  for  the  first  three 
fingers  of  either  hand,  and  is  played  by 
means  of  a  mouthpiece  and  single  reed  of 
the  clarinet  kind.     [In  addition  to  lateral 
holes  giving  the  scale,  two  small  holes  ojiened 
by  keys,  and  known  as  'pipes*  or  'speakers,' 
are  also  provided,  and  are  used  for  the  pro- 
duction of  the  octaves.    The  saxophones  gener- 
ally in  use  are  the  soprano  in  b$,  the  alto  in 
rb,  the  tenor  in  Bfr,  the  baritone  in  E\>,  and 
the  bass  in  1  >  ->.  A  sopranino  in  r'b  is  sometimes 
made,  and  e  and  /  are  occasionally  used  for  the 
pitch  notes  instead  of  bp  and  gfe  respectively.] 
Those  most  used  are  the  alto  and  tenor  varieties. 
In  French  military  bands,  however,  five  or  more 
are  in  use  ;  having  to  a  great  degree  superseded 
the  more  difficult  but  more  flexible  clarinet,  and 
having  quite  replaced  the  bassoon. 

[The  compass  of  the  saxophone  as  generally 
recognised  is  from  b  to/"',  but  all  the  members 
of  the  family  are  frequently  made  with  an  ex- 
tension of  the  boll  for  ty?,  which  note  is  obtained 
by  the  closing  of  an  extra  open-standing  key. 
The  two  highest  keys,  giving  e'"  and  /"',  are, 
however,  seldom  fitted  to  any  but  the  alto  and 
tenor  instruments.  The  key -system  for  the 
right  hand  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Boehm  flute, 
but  for  the  left  hand  approaches  more  nearly  to 
that  of  the  ordinary  oboe.  The  fundamental 
sounds  from  b>y  or  bt  to  r'g  are  obtained  by  the 
successive  opening  of  the  lateral  holes,  and  by 
means  of  the  two  octavo  or  '  pi|»e '  keys  the 
compass  is  carried  up  from  d'  to  c"'%.  The  four 
highest  notes,  d"',  e"')>,  e",  and  /"',  are  pro- 
duced  by  four  keys  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
instrument,  used  exclusively  for  these  notes. 
Since  its  introduction,  many  improved  or  alter- 
native fingerings  have  been  designed  for  and 
adopted  on  the  saxophone,  but  a  description 
of  these  would  unduly  extend  this  article.] 


The  saxophone,  though  inferior  in  compass, 
quality,  and  power  of  articulation  to  the  clarinet, 
and  basset-horn,  and  especially  to  the  bassoon, 
has  great  value  in  military  combinations.  It 
reproduces  on  a  magnified  scale  something  of 
the  violoncello  quality,  and  gives  great  sustain- 
ing power  to  the  full  chorus  of  brass  instruments, 
by  introducing  a  mass  of  harmonic  overtones 
wanting  in  Sax's  other  contrivance.  [The  tone 
of  the  soprano  saxophone  is  somewhat  strident, 
but  the  general  quality  of  all  combines  the 
'  vocal '  and  the  '  string '  characteristics,  and  un- 
doubtedly bridges  over  the  gap  between  the  older 
established  '  reed  '  instruments  and  the  '  brass.' 

In  the  orchestra  the  saxophone  has  not  as  yet 
been  much  employed.    It  was  first  introduced, 
in  1844,  by  M.  Kastner  in  '  Le  dernier  Roi  de 
Juda,'and  sulwequently  by  Meyerbeer,  Ambroise 
Thomas,  and  others.    Among  recent  examples 
of  its  use  may  be  mentioned  Cowen's  '  Thor- 
_  grim,'    Strauss's    4  Domestic  Symphony,1 
and  a  quartet  for  saxophones  in  '  I>es  Horn- 
mages,'  by  Mr.  Joseph  Holbrooke.] 
w.  h.  k.  ;  additions  by  d.  j.  b. 


The  Kb  Alto  Saxophone. 


SCALA,  LA. 
The  proprietors 
of  the  Ducal 
Theatre  of  Milan, 
which  was  burnt 
in  1776,  obtained, 
by  a  decree  of 
July  15,  1776. 
from  the  Empress  Maria  Theresa  of  Austria,  leave 
to  build  a  new  oj»cra-house  on  the  site  of  the 
church  of  S.  Maria  della  Scala.  The  celebrated 
architect,  Piermarini  of  Foligno,  made  the  de- 
signs, and  it  was  inaugurated  August  3,  1778. 
The  building  was  not  only  the  grandest  theatre 
then  existing  in  Europe,  but  the  most  artistic- 
ally beautiful  and  complete.  Levati  and  Reina 
painted  the  ceiling,  the  boxes,  and  the  great 
hall,  or  ridotto  ;  and  the  curtain,  representing 
Parnassus,  was  the  work  of  Riccardi.  The  cost 
of  the  whole  amounted  to  one  million  lire 
(£40,000),  an  enormous  sum  for  that  time. 
Until  1857  the  principal  entrance  of  La  Scala 
was  from  a  by -street,  but  since  that  date  it 
opens  on  to  a  large  and  beautiful  piazza. 

The  interior  of  the  house  is  in  the  horseshoe 
form,  with  five  tiers  of  boxes  and  a  gallery 
above  them,  all  in  white,  relieved  by  gilded 
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ornaments.  The  lowest  three  tiers  have  each 
thirty -six  boxes,  and  a  royal  box  above  the 
entrance  to  the  stalls.  The  fourth  and  Ufth 
tiers  have  each  thirty-nine  boxes,  and  there  arc 
four  on  each  side  of  the  proscenium,  making  a 
total  of  194  boxes,  besides  the  large  royal  box 
and  the  gallery,  each  box  having  a  private 
room  at  its  back  for  the  convenience  of  its 
occupants. 

Tho  length  of  the  whole  building  is  330  ft. , 
and  ita  width  122  ft.  The  height  from  the 
floor  to  the  ceiling  is  65  ft.  The  stage,  with 
the  proscenium,  is  145  ft.  long  and  54  wide 
between  the  columns  of  the  proscenium,  but  is 
98  ft  wide  farther  behind.  The  ridotto,  a 
large  hall  for  promenading  between  the  acts, 
is  82  ft.  long  and  30  ft  wide.  The  total 
cajtacity  of  the  house  is  3600.  This  immense 
institution  permanently  employs  922  persons 
on  ita  staff,  distributed  in  the  following  way : — 
Artist-singers,  20  ;  orchestra,  100  ;  band,  28  ; 
choristers,  110;  'corn parse,'  120;  ballet,  140; 
dressmakers  and  tailors,  1 50 ;  doctors,  6  ;  ser- 
vants, 36,  etc. 

The  gentlemen  who  provided  the  funds  for 
the  building  of  La  Scala  enjoy  the  use  of  its 
boxes  at  a  nominal  rental  whenever  the  theatre 
is  open,  each  box  having  its  owner.  In  all 
other  res|iects  the  theatre  has  been  the  property 
of  the  town  of  Milan  since  1872.  The  munici- 
pality grants  to  its  lessee  an  annual  sum  of 
£9800,  and  the  owners  of  the  boxes  pay  £2920  ; 
and  thus  La  Scala  enjoys  an  endowment  of 
£12,720  a  year.  The  theatre  is  controlled  by 
a  Commission  elected  by  the  Common  Council 
of  Milan  and  the  owners  of  its  boxes. 

Annexed  to  the  theatre  is  a  celebrated  dancing 
school,  with  sixty  pupils,  where  the  most  famous 
ballet-dancers  have  been  trained,  and  a  singing 
school  for  about  fifty  choristers.  Two  charit- 
able institutions — /  Filarmonici,  founded  by 
Marchesi  in  1783,  and  the  TentraU,  by  Modrone 
in  1829 — are  also  dependent  for  their  income 
upon  the  greatest  theatre  of  Italy. 

The  latest  restoration  of  the  theatre  took  place 
in  1878.  Its  archives  have  been  most  carefully 
preserved.  Further  information  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  Tcatro  alia  Scala  177 8-1 862,  by 
Luigi  Romani  (Milan,  1862)  ;  the  Kcali  Tcatri 
di  Milano,  by  Cambiasi  (Ricordi,  Milan,  1881); 
and  La  Scala  de  Milan,  by  Henri  de  Cur/on  (Le 
Guide  Musical,  1906,  pp.  538-40).       l.  B. 

SCALCHI,  Sofia,  was  born  Nov.  29,  1850, 
at  Turin  ;  received  instruction  in  singing  from 
Augusta  Boccaludati,  and  made  her  diTbut  at 
Mantua  in  1866  as  Ulrica  in  'Un  Ballo  in 
Maschera. '  She  afterwards  sang  at  Verona, 
Bologna,  Faenza,  Nice,  etc.,  and  in  England 
for  the  first  time  Sept.  16,  1868,  at  tho  Pro- 
menade Concerts,  Agricultural  Hall,  with  very 
great  success.  At  the  Royal  Italian  0})era, 
Covent  Garden,  she  first  appeared  Nov.  5,  of 
the  same  year,  as  Azucena,  and  after  that  as  Pier- 


rot  to  ('Linda '),  Urbano,  Un  Caprajo  ( '  Dinorah 
etc.  She  sang  there  every  year  till  1890  in- 
clusive. Her  voice  was  of  fine  quality  in  com- 
pass, two  octaves  and  a  half  from  low  F  to  B 
in  alt,  enabling  her  to  take  both  the  mezzo- 
soprano  and  coutralto  ports  in  a  great  number 
of  oi>eras.  In  Sept  1875  she  married  Signor 
Lolli,  a  gentleman  of  Ferrara.  Among  her 
rejwrtoire  may  be  named  Leonora  (*  Favorita  '), 
which  she  played  July  19,  1871,  at  Mario's 
farewell  ap]>earance  ;  Estelle  in  Campana's 
•  Esmeralda,'  June  14,  1870  ;  Leonora  in  Cima- 
rosa's  '  Le  Astuzie  femminili,'  July  15,  1871  ; 
Meala  in  Masses  '  Psul  et  Virginie,'  June  1, 
1878;  Mrs.  Page,  July  14,  1877,  and  Fides, 
June  24,  1878,  on  the  respective  revivals  of 
Nicolai's  1  Lustige  Weiber, '  and  of  *  Le  Prophete ' ; 
also  Arsace,  Amneris,  Mafleo  Orsini,  Siebel, 
etc.  One  of  her  most  successful  impersonations 
was  Wania  in  Glinka's  1  Vie  ]>our  le  Czar."  She 
has  hod  frequent  engagements  in  Italy,  St 
Petersburg,  Moscow,  Vienna,  North  and  South 
America,  etc.  a.  c. 

SCALE  (from  the  Latin  Scala,  a  staircase  or 
ladder  ;  Ft.  Uamme  ;  Ger.  Toixleiter,  i.e.  sound- 
ladder  ;  I tul.  Scala),  a  term  denoting  the  series 
of  sounds  used  in  musical  compositions. 

The  number  of  musical  sounds  producible,  all 
differing  in  pitch,  is  theoretically  infinite,  and 
is  practically  very  large  ;  so  that  in  a  single 
octave  a  sensitive  ear  may  distinguish  50  to 
100  different  notes.  But  if  we  were  to  take  a 
number  of  these  at  random,  or  if  we  were  to 
slide  by  it  continuous  transition  from  one  sound 
to  another  considerably  distant  from  it,  we 
should  not  make  what  we  call  music.  In  order 
to  do  thia  we  must  use  only  a  certain  small 
number  of  sounds,  forming  a  determinate  series, 
and  differing  from  each  other  by  well-defined 
steps  or  degrees.  Such  a  series  or  succession 
of  sounds  is  called  &  scale,  from  its  analogy  with 
the  steps  of  a  ladder. 

It  is  unnecessary  here  to  enter  into  the 
resthetical  reason  for  this  ; 1  it  must  suffice  to 
state  that  all  nations,  at  all  times,  who  have 
made  music,  have  agreed  in  adopting  such  a 
selection,  although  they  have  not  always  se- 
lected the  same  series  of  sounds.  As  a  first  step 
towards  the  selection  all  musical  peoples  appear 
to  have  appreciated  the  intimate  natural  relation 
between  sounds  which  lie  at  that  distance  apart 
called  an  octave  ;  and  hence  replicates  of  notes 
in  octaves  are  found  to  form  parts  of  all  musical 
scales.  The  differences  lie  in  the  intermediate 
steps,  or  the  various  ways  in  which  the  main 
interval  of  the  octave  has  been  substituted. 

For  modern  European  music,  in  ascending 
from  any  note  to  its  octave  above,  we  employ, 
normally,  a  series  of  seven  steps  of  unequal 
height,  called  the  diatonic  scale,  with  the  power 
of  interposing,  accidentally,  certain  intermediate 

1  More  onmplet*  Information  on  the  subject  generally  may  be 
found  In  Heimhi.lU'»  Tonrmpfinduiytn,  ur  In  Tkt  PMiloto/Jtf  of 
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chromatic  steps  in  addition.  The  diatonic  scale 
is  of  Greek  origin,  having  been  introduced  about 
the  middle  of  the  6th  century  u.c.  The  main 
divisions  of  the  octave  were  at  the  intervals  called 
the  fifth  and  the  fourth,  and  the  subdivisions 
were  formed  by  means  of  two  smaller  divisions 
called  a  tone  and  a  hemitone  respectively.  The 
tone  was  equal  to  the  distance  between  the 
fourth  and  the  fifth,  and  the  hemitone  was 
equal  to  a  fourth  min  us  two  tones.  The  octave 
was  made  up  of  five  tones  and  two  hemitones, 
and  the  entire  Greek  diatonic  scale  of  two 
octaves,  as  settled  by  Pythagoras,  may  be 
accurately  represented  in  modern  notation  as 
follows : — 

The  Grttk  Diatonic  .We. 


11  ill 

Thus  the  essence  of  the  diatonic  scale  was  that 
it  consisted  of  tones,  in  groujw  of  two  and 
three  alternately,  each  group  being  separated 
by  a  hemitone  from  the  adjoining  one  ;  and, 
combining  consecutive  intervals,  any  two  tones 
with  a  hemitone  would  form  a  fourth,  any  three 
tones  with  a  hemitone  would  form  a  fifth,  and 
any  complete  cycle  of  five  tones  with  two 
hemitones,  would  form  a  perfect  octave. 

Now  it  is  obvious  that  in  this  series  of  notes, 
proved  to  lie  in  use  above  two  thousand  years 
ago,  we  have  essentially  our  diatonic  scale  ;  the 
series  corresponding  in  fact  with  the  natural  or 
white  keys  of  our  modern  organ  or  pianoforte. 
And  as  this  series  formed  the  basis  of  the 
melodies  of  the  Greeks,  so  it  forms  the  basis 
of  the  tunes  of  the  present  day. 

Although,  however,  the  general  aspect  of 
the  diatonic  series  of  musical  sounds  remains 
unaltered,  it  bus  been  considerably  affected  in 
its  mode  of  application  by  two  modern  elements 
— namely,  Tonality  and  Harmony, 

First,  a  glance  at  the  Greek  scale  will  show 
that  there  are  seven  different  diatonic  ways  in 
which  an  octave  may  be  divided  ;  thus,  from 
A  to  the  A  above  will  exhibit  one  way,  from  B 
to  B  another,  from  C  to  C  a  third,  and  so  on 
— keeping  to  the  white  keys  alone  in  each  case  ; 
and  all  these  various  4  forms  of  the  octave '  as 
they  were  called,  were  understood  and  used  in 
the  Greek  music,  and  formed  different  'modes.' 
In  modern  times  we  adopt  only  two  —  one 
corresponding  with  C  to  C,  which  we  call  the 
Major  mode,  the  other  corresjKUiding  with  A 
to  A,  which  we  call  the  Minor  mode.  And  in 
each  case  we  attach  great  importance  to  the 
notes  forming  the  extremities  of  the  octave 
series,  either  of  which  we  call  the  Tonic  or 
Ketmote.  We  have,  therefore,  in  modern  music, 
the  two  following  'forms  of  the  octave*  in 


common  use.  And  we  may  substitute  for  the 
Greek  word  '  hemitone '  the  modern  term  '  semi- 
tone,' which  means  the  same  thing. 

Intervals  of  the  Diatonic  Settle  far  the  Major  SUide. 
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Although  these  differ  materially  from  each 
other,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  original  Greek 
diatonic  form  of  the  series  is  in  each  perfectly 
preserved.  It  must  be  explained  that  the 
minor  scale  is  given,  under  particular  circum- 
stances, certain  accidental  variations  [see  below], 
but  these  are  of  a  chromatic  nature  ;  the  normal 
minor  diatonic  form  is  as  here  shown.  The 
choice  of  particular  forms  of  the  octave,  and 
the  more  prominent  character  given  to  their 
limiting  notes,  constitute  the  important  feature 
of  modern  music  called  Tonality. 

Secondly,  a  certain  influence  has  been  exer- 
cised on  the  diatonic  scale  by  modem  Harmony. 
When  it  l>ecame  the  practice  to  sound  several 
notes  of  the  scale  simultaneously,  it  was  found 
that  some  of  the  intervals  of  the  Greek  series 
did  not  adapt  themselves  well  to  the  combina- 
tion. This  was  j»rticularly  the  case  with  the 
interval  of  the  major  third,  C  to  E  :  according 
to  the  Greek  system  this  consisted  of  two  tones, 
but  the  perfect  harmonious  relation  required 
it  to  Ihj  a  little  flatter.  The  correction  was 
effected  in  a  very  simple  manner  by  making  a 
slight  variation  in  the  value  of  one  of  the  tones, 
which  necessitated  also  a  slight  alteration  in 
the  value  of  the  semitone.  Other  small  errors 
have  been  corrected  in  a  similar  way,  so  as  to 
make  the  whole  conform  to  the  principle,  that 
event  note  o  f  the  scale  m  ust  ha  re,  as  far  as  possible, 
ctweonlunt  harmonious  relations  to  other  notes; 
and  in  determining  these,  the  relations  to  the 
tonic  or  keynote  are  the  more  important. 

The  diatonic  series,  as  thus  corrected,  is  as 
follows : — 

Major  Diatonic  Scale  as  carreetr.1  for  Modern 
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The  several  intervals,  reckoned  upwards  from 
the  lower  keynote,  are  — 

C  to  1),  Major  tone, 

E,  Major  third, 

F,  Perfect  Fourth, 
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C  to  G,  Perfect  Fifth, 
,,  A,  Major  sixth, 
„  B,  Major  seventh, 
C,  Octave. 

In  has  been  stated,  however,  that  for  modern 
European  music  we  have  the  power  of  adding, 
to  the  seven  sounds  of  the  diatonic  scale, 
certain  other  intermediate  chromatic  notes. 
Thus  between  C  and  D  we  may  add  two  notes 
called  Cg  and  Db-  Between  G  and  A  we  may 
add  Gg  and  Ab,  and  so  on.  In  order  to  de- 
termine what  the  exact  pitch  of  these  notes 
should  be,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  that  they 
may  be  used  for  two  quite  distinct  purposes, 
i.e.  either  to  embellish  melody  without  change 
of  key,  or  to  introduce  new  diatonic  scales  by 
modulation.  In  the  former  case  the  pitch  of 
the  chromatic  notes  is  indeterminate,  and 
depends  on  the  taste  of  the  performer  ;  but  for 
the  second  use  it  is  obvious  that  the  new  note 
must  be  given  its  correct  harmonic  position 
accordiug  to  the  scale  it  belongs  to :  in  fact 
it  loses  its  chromatic  character,  and  becomes 
strictly  diatonic.  For  example,  if  an  Fg  be 
introduced,  determining  the  new  diatonic  scale 
of  G,  it  must  bo  a  true  major  third  above  D, 
in  the  same  way  that  in  the  scale  of  C,  B  is  a 
major  third  above  G.  In  this  manner  any 
other  chromatic  notes  may  be  located,  always 
adhering  to  the  same  general  principle  that 
they  must  bear  concordant  harmonic  relations 
to  other  notes  in  the  diatonic  scale  of  which 
they  form  part. 

Proceeding  in  this  way  we  should  obtain  a 
number  of  chromatic  notes  forming  a  consider- 
able addition  to  the  diatonic  scale.  For  example, 
in  order  to  provide  for  eleven  keys,  all  in 
common  use,  we  should  get  ten  chromatic  notes 
in  addition  to  the  seven  diatonic  ones,  making 
seventeen  in  all,  within  the  compass  of  a  single 
octave.  This  multiplication  of  notes  would 
produce  such  a  troublesome  complication  in 
practical  music,  that  in  order  to  get  rid  of  it 
there  has  been  adopted  an  ingenious  process  of 
compromising,  which  simplifies  enormously  the 
construction  of  the  scale,  particularly  in  its 
chromatic  parts.  In  the  Brat  place  it  is  found 
that  the  distance  between  the  diatonic  notes 
E  and  F,  and  between  B  and  C  is  nearly  half 
that  between  C  and  D,  or  G  and  A  ;  and 
secondly,  it  is  known  that  the  adjacent  chromatic 
notes  Cg  and  Db,  Gg  and  Ab,  etc.,  are  not 
very  different  from  each  other.  Putting  all 
these  things  together,  it  follows  that  if  the 
octave  be  divided  into  twelve  equal  parts,  a  set 
of  notes  will  be  produced  not  much  differing 
in  pitch  from  the  true  ones,  and  with  the 
property  of  being  applicable  to  all  keys  alike. 
Hence  has  arisen  the  modern  chromatic  scale, 
according  to  what  is  called  equal  tempera- 
ment, and  as  represented  on  the  key -board 
of  the  ordinary  pianoforte.  According  to 
this,  the  musical  scale  consists  of  twelve  semi- 


tones, each  equal  to  a  twelfth  part  of  an 
octave  ;  two  of  these  are  taken  for  the  tone 
of  the  diatonic  scale,  being  a  very  little  less 
in  value  than  the  original  major  tone  of  the 
Greek  divisions. 

This  duodecimal  division  of  the  octave  was 
known  to  the  Greeks,  but  its  modern  revival, 
which  dates  about  the  16th  century,  has  been 
one  of  the  happiest  and  most  ingenious  simpli- 
fications  ever  known  in  the  history  of  music, 
and  has  had  the  effect  of  advancing  the  art  to 
an  incalculable  extent.  Its  defect  is  that  certain 
harmonic  combinations  produced  by  its  notes 
are  slightly  imperfect,  and  lose  the  satisfactory 
effect  produced  by  harmonies  j>crfectly  in  tune. 
The  nature  and  extent  of  this  defect,  and  the 
means  adopted  to  remedyit.will  be  more  properly 
explained  under  the  article  Temperament, 
which  see. 

Minor  Scale. — It  is  a  peculiarity  of  the  minor 
scale  adopted  in  modem  music,  that  its  form 
is  frequently  varied  by  accidental  chromatic 
alterations,  to  satisfy  what  are  assumed  to  be 
the  requirements  of  the  oar ;  and  as  these 
alterations  most  commonly  take  place  in  ascend- 
ing passages,  it  is  usual,  in  elementary  works, 
to  give  different  forms  of  the  minor  scale,  for 
ascending  and  descending. 

For  example,  the  normal  form  of  the  scale  of 
A  minor  is 

and  in  descending,  as  here  shown,  the  progres- 
sions seem  natural  and  proper. 

But  if  the  motion  take  place  in  the  reverse 
direction,  thus : — 

No.  L 

it  is  said  that  the  succession  of  the  upper  notes 
in  approaching  the  key  note  A,  do  not  give  the 
idea  which  ought  to  corresj>ond  to  our  modern 
tonality.  It  is  argued  that  the  penultimate 
note,  or  seventh,  being  the  leading  or  sensible 
note  of  the  key,  ought  to  be  only  a  semitone 
distant  from  it,  as  is  customary  in  all  well- 
defined  keys  ;  and  that,  in  fact,  unless  this  is 
done,  the  tonality  is  not  properly  determined. 
This  reason  has  led  to  the  accidental  sharpening 
of  the  seventh  in  ascending,  thus  : — 

No.  2. 

But  here  there  is  another  thing  objected  to  ; 
namely,  the  wide  interval  of  three  semitones 
(an  augmented  second)  between  the  sixth  and 
the  seventh,  Fa  and  Gg,  which  it  is  said  is 
abrupt  and  unnatural,  and  this  has  led  to  the 
sharpening  of  the  sixth  also,  thus — 
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to  make  the  progression  more  smooth  and 
regular.  This  is  the  succession  of  notes  usually 
given  as  the  ascending  minor  scale,  which  with 
the  descending  scale  without  accidentals  is 
usually  called  the  melodic  form  of  the  minor 
scale. 

The  first  alteration — namely,  the  sharpening 
of  the  leadiug  note — is  no  doubt  required  if  the 
]>erfect  modern  tonality  is  to  be  preserved,  for 
no  doubt  an  ascending  passage,  thus — 

would  give  rather  the  impression  of  the  key  of 
C  or  of  F  than  that  of  A. 

But  the  necessity  for  sharpening  the  sixth  is 
by  no  means  so  obvious  ;  it  may  no  doubt  be 
smoother,  but  the  interval  of  the  augmented 
second  is  one  so  familiar  in  modern  music,  as 
to  form  no  imperative  reason  for  the  change. 
Hence  the  form  marked  No.  2  is  very  commonly 
used,  both  for  ascending  and  descending.  It 
is  called  the  harmonic  form  of  the  minor 
scale.  w.  p. 

SCANDELLO,  SCANDELLIUS,  or  SCAN- 
DELLI,  Anton' 10,  was  born  at  Brescia  in 
1517.  In  1553  he  was  already  resident  in 
Dresden  and  a  member  of  the  Hofcapelle, 
but  he  often  returned  to  visit  his  native  place ; 
in  1567,  on  account  of  the  plague,  he  and  his 
family  left  Dresden  and  spent  four  months 
there.  In  1555  six  Italians  are  mentioned 
as  being  members  of  the  Dresden  Hofcaj>elle  : 
'  welsche  Iustrumeutisten  in  der  Musica,' 
among  them  Anthonius  Scandellus,  his  brother 
Angelus  Scandellus,  and  Benedict  Tola,  the 
painter,  whose  daughter  Agnes  became  Scan- 
dello's  second  wife  in  Juno  1568  (MonatihefU, 
1877,  p.  255).  The  Italians,  receiving  higher 
pay  than  the  Germans,  were  even  then  arous- 
ing feelings  of  jealousy,  which  later,  as  their 
numbers  increased,  and  German  music  was 
pushed  more  and  more  into  the  background, 
resulted  in  open  quarrels  and  opposition. 
Their  influence  was  to  prove  powerful  enough 
to  oust  a  German  capellmeister  from  his  post, 
although  as  is  pathetically  stated  of  Mathias 
Weckmann,  the  organist  in  question,  he  had 
learnt  Italian  « mit  Fleiss,'  and  was  at  first  on 
a  friendly  footing  with  the  foreign  musicians 
(Fiirstenau,  Zur  Gcschichlc,  i.  26).  In  1555 
Scandello,  with  250  fl.  16  grs.  9  pf.  a  year, 
was  receiving  a  larger  salary  than  the  capell- 
meister, Matthias  Le  Maistre,  who  had  only 
204  fl.  7  grs.  9  pf.  It  is  also  curious  to  note 
that  the  Italian  players  were  paid  on  a  higher 
scale  than  singers  from  the  Netherlands,  the 
highest  salary  to  the  latter  only  amounting  to 
120  fL  (Fiirstenau,  Archiv  fiir  die  sdchs.  Ot- 


schichle,  iv.  1866).  It  is  true  that  the  player 
was  expected  to  show  facility  on  a  large  variety 
of  instruments ;  Scandello  himself  was  a  noted 
zinke  or  cornetto  player,  besides  being  already 
a  composer  of  some  repute. 

In  1566  Scandello  became  assistant  capell- 
meister to  the  ageing  Le  Maistre,  and  on  his 
retirement  was  appointed  capellmeister,  Feb. 
12,  1568,  when  his  salary  altogether  amounted 
to  400  fl.  a  year,  a  large  sum  for  those  days. 
A  letter  addressed  to  the  cajiellmeister  on 
Jan.  13,  1579,  gives  leave  to  his  brother  Angelo 
to  go  to  Venice  for  three  months,  to  collect 
some  debts.  He  retained  his  post  until  his 
death  in  Dresden  on  Jan.  18,  1580,  at  the  age 
of  sixty-three.  One  of  his  sons,  August,  was 
also  a  member  of  the  Dresden  Hofcapelle. 

Three  motets  for  six  voices,  dated  1551,  in 
a  manuscript  in  the  Dresden  Library,  are  prob- 
ably Scandello's  earliest  compositions.  Next 
comes  the  mass  for  six  voices,  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  death  of  the  Elector  Moritz  of 
Saxony,  July  9,  1553,  at  the  battle  of  Sievers- 
hausen.  In  the  '  Inventarium '  of  the  capelle 
music  drawn  up  by  the  Dresden  capellmeister, 
Johann  Walther,  Oct.  16,  1554,  for  the  use 
of  his  successor,  Matthias  Le  Maistre,  this  mass 
is  mentioned  as  being  in  six  little  printed  part- 
books  :  'VI  kleine  gedruckt  Partes  in  pergament, 
darinnen  das  Epitaphium  Electoris  Mauricii 
AntoniiScandelli'(\V.  Schafer,  Sachscn-Chronik, 
1853,  p.  320).  At  the  present  time  only  a 
manuscript  copy  of  it  is  known,  made  in  Torgau, 
in  1562,  by  one  Moritz  Bauerbach  of  Pima, 
tenorist  in  the  Dresden  capelle  ;  very  possibly 
it  was  owing  to  the  suggestion  of  Johann 
Walther,  then  living  in  retirement  at  Torgau, 
that  Bauerbach  wrote  it.  The  manuscript  was 
formerly  in  the  Pima  Stadt-Bibliothek,  but  is 
now  in  the  Dresden  Royal  Library.  A  large 
l>art  of  the  mass  was  scored  by  Otto  Kade  and 
published  in  Ambros's  GeschicJUe  der  Musii; 
1889,  vol.  v. 

Especial  mention  must  be  made  of  the  Passion- 
music  and  the  story  of  the  Resurrection,  which 
were  in  all  probability  composed  before  1561 
(see  0.  Kade,  Die  itftcrc  Passionskomposition^ 
1893,  p.  191,  a  reprint  of  the  Passion -music,  pp. 
306-44).  Scandello  some  years  later  refers  to 
them  in  a  document  dated  July  15,  1578,  they 
were  therefore  in  existence  some  fifty  years 
before  Heinrich  Schiitz's  great  works  were  pub- 
lished, his  '  Auferstehung '  in  1623,  and  his 
'Passionen  nach  Johannis'  not  nntil  1664. 
A  manuscript  copy  of  Scandello's  work,  dated 
1593,  formerly  at  Grimma,  now  in  the  Dresden 
Royal  Library,  is  entitled,  '  Passio  et  Resur- 
rectio  Domini  nostri  Jesu  Christi  ab  Antonio 
Scandello  compositae,'  the  scribe  was  Johann 
Gengenbach  of  Colditz.  It  only  gives  the 
tenor  part  of  the  choruses  ;  the  music  is  other- 
wise complete.  The  manuscript  of  the  tenor 
part-book  now  in  the  same  library,  but  formerly 
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at  Lobau,  contains  the  '  Johannispassion  '  and 
the  1  Auferstehungsgeschichte,'  without  mention 
of  the  composer's  name.  Another  Lobau  manu- 
script contains  a  complete  copy  of  the  '  Auferste- 
hung ' ;  this  part  of  the  composition  was  the  first 
to  appear  in  print.  It  was  published  by  Samuel 
Besler  at  Breslau,  1612,  with  the  title,  'Gaudii 
paschalis  Jesu  Christi  redivivi  in  Gloriosissimae 
Resurrectionis  ejus  lactam  celebrationem.  Re- 
latio  historia  a  quatuor  Evangelistis  consiguata, 
etc.,  durch  Samuelem  Bealerum,  etc.' 

Besler  alludes  in  the  preface  to  the  composer, 
Antonius  Scandellus,  'der  berhiimbte  musicus.' 
It  was  again  published  in  an  adapted  form  by 
0.  S.  Harnisch  in  1621.  In  the  same  year 
Besler  published  the  Passion -music  ;  1  Ant. 
Scandelli  .  .  .  Passio,  Das  Leyden  unsers  Herrn 
Jesu  Christi  nach  dem  H.  Evangelisten  Johanne. 
Durch  S.  B.  mit  der  Chorstimme  vermehrt,' 
Breslau,  1621.  It  is  from  this  edition  that 
the  chorus  parts,  missing  in  the  manuscripts, 
have  been  filled  in.  The  Passion  opens  with 
the  words  in  four- part  writing,  « Das  Leyden 
unsers  Herrn  Jesu  Christi  wie  das  der  heilige 
Evangelist  Johannes  beschreibet.'  Throughout, 
each  individual  character  is  represented  by  a 
duo,  trio,  or  quartet,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Evangelist,  who  is  given  the  traditional  recitative. 
The  words  of  Christ  are  invariably  set  as  a  solo 
quartet,  those  of  Peter  as  a  trio,  and  so  on. 
The  concluding  chorus  and  the  short,  quick 
outcries  of  the  people  are  all  in  five-part  writing ; 
possibly  the  opening  chorus  should  be  the  same. 
There  is  noaccompaniment.  Schiitz also  followed 
this  method  of  dividing  the  voices,  with  the 
addition  of  a  four-part  string  accompaniment 
to  the  recitative,  but  here  all  similarity  between 
the  two  works  ceases,  for  whereas  Schutz's 
music  shows  an  emotional  impulse  which 
eventually  atfocted  profoundly  the  devotional 
rendering  of  church  music,  Scandello's  retains 
the  clear,  fresh  simplicity  of  the  olden  time 
with  an  added  wealth  of  sound  which  marks  a 
great  distinction  between  it  and  Joh.  Walther's 
Passion-music  ;  it  Bhould  be  studied  as  a  link 
in  the  chain  of  historical  development  of  the 
Passion-music.  An  interesting  comparison  of 
the  Schiitz  and  Scandello  works  will  be  found 
in  Afonats/w/U  fiir  MwikgescJiichte,  1882,  p.  87, 
where  also  the  identity  of  the  anonymous 
'  Auferstchung '  published  by  Yopelius  in  the 
Neu  Leipzigcr  Oeaangbuch,  1682,  pp.  311-65 
(reprinted  by  Riegel  and  Schoberlein,  Kirchliehe 
Chorgesdnge,  1868,  ii.  pp.  619-47)  with  that 
of  Scandello's  is  pointed  out.  Scandello  was 
the  first  com  poser  to  set  the  story  of  the  Resur- 
rection to  music,  atid  he  followed  very  closely 
the  lines  laid  down  in  his  Passion-music. 

As  to  his  other  compositions,  it  may  be  noted 
that  although  his  Italian  madrigals,  published 
1566  and  1577,  are  purely  vocal  works  with 
no  accompaniment,  the  German  Lieder,  both 
sacred  and  secular,  published  1568,  1670,  and 


1575,  may  be  sung  to  an  instrumental  accompani- 
ment. Examples  are  given  in  Ambros's  Oe- 
xchichlc  der  Musik.  v.,  '  lionzorno,  madonna,' 
for  four  voices  ;  *  Der  Wein  der  schmeckt  mir ' 
for  six  voices ;  and  '  Nu  komm  der  Heiden 
Heiland  '  for  five  voices. 
List  of  published  works  : — 

MIm  mi  Tocum  super  EpiU|)hium  MaurlcD  Duel*  ct  ) 
Sax on W  *b  Anthonlo  Scandello,  IUlo.  coin  posit*.  1MB. 
UTWi  .uUa  Out  It  ni  published  »t  Nuremberg,  by 
Fabrlcius.  in  1888. 

K.I  prtmo  Ubro  de  le  canxonl  napoletane  a  IIII  rod,  coinpostl  per 
Mrnuer  Antonio  Scandello  inualco  del  lllus.  et  eocel.  tig.  Duo*. 
Augusto  Elettor  dl  Sassont*.  Novamente  dattl  In  luoe.  Noriber»-*e 
excudebant  t'lricus  Neuberu*  et  Th.  OerlaUen.  1866.  obi.  4to.  Four 
part-book*.  The  dedication  to  the  Elector  An  rust  Is  datod  from 
Augsburg.  Contain*  twenty-four  canxonl.  Later  editions  war* 
luued  at  Nuremberg  In  1872  and  1668. 

Melodia  EpithaUtnl  In  honoreni  .  .  .  Martini  Henrici  et  flllae 
Rarharae  rirf  Joh.  cVhlldbergll  .  .  .  sex  voeuui.    Wltebergae.  1MB. 

Epithal*ml*,lnhonoreiii  .  .  .  Nlcolal  Le<>panil,*ymphonlarorum 
puarorum  llluatriaaiml  ac  serenls,  prlticlpls  Oeorgll  Friderici, 
■narch  I  out*  Brantit-ljurgetist*  .  .  .  prseeeptorls,  et  pudlcissimae 
virgin  UiLcnpotuiai!  Kuutgundac  .  .  .  composit*  per  Ant.  Bcandellum, 
Matthaeum  Le,  Maistre,  etc  Norihergae  apud  Th.  Gerlatsenuni, 
1508.  Text :  BeaU  omnea  qui  tliDent ;  in  two  movements,  for  alx 
Tolcea. 

Newe  Teuteche  Liedlein  rait  rier  und  fiinff  Rttminen,  welche 
gants  lieblich  xu  singes,  und  aulT  allerlry  liistrunientem  xugehrau- 
ehen.  Durch  Anthonlum Bcandelluin, ChurfUrsttlcherO.  su  Sechsen 
CappeliuaUter  verfertlgt.  Gedruckt  su  NUruberg.  durch  Dietrich 
Gerlats,  Inn  Johann  von  Berg*  sellgen  Druckerey.  IMS,  obi.  4 to. 
Pour  part-books,  containing  twelve  sacred  songs.  Includes  the 
well-known  chorals  'Lobet  den  Herrn,'  which  took  a  permanent 
place  In  church-song,  and  was  reprinted  In  Joachim  Magdeburg's 
' Christllche  u.  trostllche  Tischgesange,'  Erfurt,  1S71 :  the  Dresdeiier 
Oeaangbuch,  1893;  J.  C.  Run  nan'*  '  Vleratimmige  alte  u.  neue 
ChoraTgesange,'  1790.  II.  p.  140;  LUtael  s  Klrchllche  Chorgesange. 
1861.  No.  11 ;  and  with  the  song  '  Alleln  su  dir  '  for  six  voice..  In 
Wlnterfcld '»  KrangtlUehr  AircAenpesary.  1843.  No*.  38  and  39. 

Nawe  und  lustlge  weltllche  Deudache  Liedlein.  mlt  vier,  fUnff. 
und  sechs  Stlinmen,  auf  aUerley  Inatruinenten  xugebrauchen.  und 
llebllch  su  singen.  Durch  Ant.  Scandellum.  etc.  von  lhme  selbst 
corrlgiret,  und  in  Druck  vorfertlget.  Qedruckt  xu  Dresden  durch 
Mnt thes  Btilckel  und  Glmel  Bergen,  1S70.  obi.  4to.  Five  part-books, 
containing  twenty  songs.  A  later  edition  of  1876  had  the  f "' 
as  above  with  the  exception  of  the  tenor  part-book,  < 
later,  as  follows:  Schone,  welUiche  und  geistllche,  i 
Liedlein  mit  vier,  fttnff  und  sechs  Htlmmeu,  1079. 

Eplthalsmluiulnhonorein  .  .  .  Chrl*tophorl  Waltheri.  I 
Elector!*  Kuionlae  .  .  .  organlatae  insignia:  prudent!**.  >lrl 
Joannis  Waltheri.  consults  Dresdetuls,  ac  uvutorts  muslcae  singu- 
lmis  .  .  .  fllll.  ethone*tisslmaefoeinlnaeCathertnaeTolsei,sponsae 
ipsius,  Benedict!  Tolse,  musld  et  pictori*  .  .  .  rellctae  flllae. 
Compos!  turn  sex  vocibns  ab  lllus.  Rlectorts  Saxonia*  .  .  .  music! 
chori  magistro,  Antonio  Scauidello,  1874,  4 to.    Six  nert-booka. 

Nawe  schQne  ausserlesrue  Geistllche  Deudsche  Lieder,  nilt  fUnfT 
und  sechs  8tlninieu,  gants  llebllch  xu  sirigeu,  und  sun*  allerlvy 
Instruments  xugebrauchen,  sarupt  elliriu  Utaiogo  mit  acht  Htlin- 
men.  Durch  Ant.  Scandellum,  etc.  rompnnlrt,  auch  von  I  lime 
selbst  corrigirt.  und  in  Druck  vorfertlget.    Dresden,  Glmel  1 

alter*"  ' 


Bergen, 


Mtasne  sex,  quarum  priorea  tree  qulnque,  poateriorea  vero  sex 
vocum  sunt,  romposltutn  super  has  oantionunisell.  1,  super :  avee 
que  viius;  2.  In  ml  son  giovenetta ;  8.  Ad  aeqnalea;  4.  Maria 
Mntnlelena:  8.  An  premier  jour;  6.  O  paasi  aparal.  Authore  Ant. 
HcsniMlo  Electorls  Saxonia*  uiuslce*  praefecto.    Monachl,  1076. 

II  secondo  Hiiro  de  le  caiixont  nanolltane,  a  quatro  et  a  cinque 
voci.  Composte  per  Ant.  Scandello,  maestro  de  la  ca pells  del 
lllua.  et  eocel.  sig.  Elettorc  dl  Bassonla,  etc.  Novaiuente  date  in 
luce.  8  tarn  pate  In  Mouacho  per  A  darn  Berg.  1077,  obi.  4to  Five 
part-book*,  containing  twenty  four  canxoul. 


Thesaurus  musicus.  Norihcrgac.  1864. 

'  Imperlum  AugusU  sit  foelix.'  '  Magnificat. '  'Noe,  noe.  exalte- 
mu*,'  all  for  eight  voices.  In  the  first  volume ;  '  Alleluia  noli  Here 
Maria '  for  seven  voices,  in  the  second. 

Beatl  omnea.  Psalm  us  IV*  Davidls.  .  .  .  Per  CI.  Btephanl 
Buchaviensem.  Norlberga*.  186B.  Includes  Scandello s  setting  of 
the  psalm  for  six  voices  Isee  his  Eplthalaiuia.  18681.  A  manuscript 
copy  1*  in  the  Vienna  Hofblbllothek.  No.  13.891. 

Das  erste  Burn  .  .  .  achouer  Ijiutenstlick  .  .  .  mlt  vier  und 
funfi"  Stlmmeu.    Getruckt  durch  Bernhard  Jobin.  bflr 
Htrassburg,  1972.    Include*  '  Ich 
for  five  voices.  In  lute  tablature. 

Kin  new  kunstllch  Tabulaturbuch  .  .  .  durch  Ellam 
Ammorbach,  burger  und  Organist  in  Lei|nrig  su  Sanct 
Lripslg.  1878.    'Ich  wels  rnlr.'  'Den  Helsrten  Buhlen.'  1 
hat'  '  Keln  lleb  ohn  leid.'  '  Von  delnetwegen.'  all  for  five 
in  lute  tablature. 

'  Noe,  noe  exultemu*.'  for  eight  voice*. 
Kcbiine  au*»erleeeae .  .  .  Teutache  Lieder  XX.  Durch  J.  I 
SchvuandorfTensem.  MUnchen,  1868. 
'  Mancher  der  spricht,'  for  four  voice*. 

Oorollaxium  Oantionum  sacrarum  .  .  .  F,  Lindnerl.  Norlbergae, 
1890.  No.  22.  Antonius  Scandellus;  ' Christu*  vere  languores '  in 
two  movements,  for  five  voices.  On  a  manuscript  copy  in  the 
Zwickau  Library  Is  written.  '  Ultima  cantio  Ant 
qui  IB  Januarii  die  vespi 
(Ksde,  L*  Jfadfre,  p.  31. 
UegniU  librarlss. 


ten.  '  Ultima  cantio  Anthonli  Scandelli 
ri  Imra  '■»"n«  HO.^to^ls  snae^63  obllt^ 
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kallacher  Zeltvertrelber,  <la*  Ut  Allerley  eeltmme  lech«rllche 
Vaporee  und  Humore*.  etc,  NHrnherg,  ltjuy.  Contain*  long*  (or 
4.  8,  6.  7  mm!  S  voice*,  two  oompoaftion*  are  by  Srandello. 

Trlumphl  dl  Dorothea  .  .  .  da.-  lat  gr.i<tll<  hm  muaic*li»<-hea 
Triumph  Crfntaletn  .  .  .  durch  M.  Kiuckharduni.  I eipxig,  1819. 
Contain*  '  Ieb  wale  mlr '  for  Are  voice*. 

Engelmann*  Quodlibetum  novum  latiuutn  qultiqu»"  rocum. 
Leipzig.  1«J).    Composition*  by  8candello  In  Part  I. 

Can  tionale  aacrum,  daa  Ut.  Gcletllche  Llader  in  It  3,  4.  6  oder  mehr 
Btimmen  nnterachledltchrr  Antorum.  Gotha,  1846-48,  8  ruluntea. 
One  oompoaiUon  by  rWndrUo.  alio  In  the  edition  of  1661-55  57 

Joh.  O.  KbcUng*  edition  of  P.  Orrhardl  getatlichc  Andachten. 
1887.    With  Scaudello*  melody  to  '  Lobet  den  Hrna  ' 
A.  Nelthardt.  Hammlung  religldeer  Oeeange,  ril.  No.  11.  '  Laaaat 
•  for  Ave  voices. 

aer.  Gelatllche  a.  weltllche  Ueder.  1870.  Noe.  11.  12. 
'  Ich  ruf  iu  dlr '  and  '  Uelohet  acl»t  do,'  both  for  five  voicea  ;  other 
moteta  In  Muaica  Sacra,  Tola  IS.  19,  and  30. 

Krana  WUUner.  Chortlbungen  der  HOnchcner  M  uaikechule.  1*«. 
No*.  83.  98.  '  Aaf  dlch  trau  Ich '  and  •  Mlt  Ueb  bin  Ich,'  both  for 
four  voicea. 

MSM.  In  Augsburg  library.  No.  31.  Lib.  I.  Sacraruin  mlaaaruni 
■ex  rocum  rajiorum  authorum  hauJ  vulgariutn,  1596.  Ml**a  auper, 
Maria  Magdalen*.  i8chletten>r'»  Catalogue,)  Baale  UniverslUita- 
Blbltothek.  No.  33,  Magnificat  VIII.  tout,  In  tablature.  date  abuut 
1689,    (Rlchter*  Cntalofu:)   Berlin.  KOntgL  Btbllothek.  many 

'  '^^.nJthek'No.  3  [>lat«  18731  Inaoore.  and  No.  S  In 
separate  part-booka,  '  Alleluia  noli  flere '  for  wren  rolcea.  No.  6 
(date  1887)  and  No.  11  Mate  19831  'Noe,  noe  cxultemue'  for  eight 
voicea.  Both  In  The*,  mm.  1884.  No.  11  and  No.  14  (date  about 
1800).  'Kin  Kliv  I- 1 -mi  ao  ldbcllch'  for  atx  Tutor*,  and  'Oelolwt 
eelat  du '  tor  Are  voice*,  luth  from  '  Nawe  ach.  auaa.  gslatl.'  1876. 
No.  10.  live  part-book*,  nine  Italian  madrigal*  from  Hcandello  * 
eaoond  book,  1877.  No.  94.  aix  folio  pal t- book*,  late  18th  century, 
Miaaae  super:  Aueoiue  von*;  Iu  mi  *ou  gloveoetta;  Ad  aequalc* ; 
all  for  flre  roloea,  and  Mtaaae  auper  :  Maria  Magdalena  ;  Au  premier 
Jour  ;  O  paeat  eparsl,  all  (or  aix  voice*.  The  aix  maaace  published 
at  Munich  In  1678.  *ee  alnve.  A  MH  copy  of  the  maaa  'O  paaal 
•par*!'  la  aleo  In  Ute  Vienna  Hofbibliuthek,  date  about  1S6U. 
(Bt.hu  *  Catalog**.) 

Brteg  Oymnaaial-Bihliothek.  No.  38.  *lx  part-book*.  daU-  i. -,«..', 
•  Lobet  den  Herrn'  (or  (o  «r  volow  i»™  \:*tn  publication).  In  No*. 
40.  51.  83,  Imperfect  aeta  of  part-hook*.  '  Ach  edler  Wain '  for  Ave 
voicea  ;  '  Suhon*  lied  ' ;  '  8  lo  canto,'  and  '  Me  per  aentir '  (from  Lib.  I. 
of  Oaiuonl.  1578i.  all  for  four  voice*.    iKuhn  a  Catalofut.\ 

Dreaden  Royal  Library.  No.  1370.  Three  moteta  for  aix  rolcea: 
'Chrlatu*  dicit  ad  Thuinaiu '  dated  1551.  '  Bodie  Chriatu*  natua 
est,'  1861,  and  '  lllutniiiare  Jerusalem.'    |Kade*  CataJogut.) 

Munich  Royal  Library,  No.  34  Mun  Ma  609)  date  1803,  Ml**a 
auper :  O  paaal  spiral,  and  MUsa  auper  :  An  premier  Jour,  both  for 
aix  rolcea.  No.  SJ7  Mm.  MS  1801)  '  Ich  wela  mlr'  for  Ave  rolcea. 
and  '  Ach  Oott  wem  aoU  IchV  for  four  rolcea.  No.  133  (Mua.  MS. 
15381  date  1383.  an  incomplete  aet  uf  part  book •  ;  two  magnificat*, 
and  two  moteta  for  eight  rolcea  ;  one  motet  for  aeven,  and  one  (or 
aix  roloea.  (Maier*  Catalogued  Grlmina  Ubrary  MH,  moteta 
written  between  1893  and  1598,  some  (or  (our  and  five  roicee  by 


LiegnlU 

Pirn*  Stadtklrche 
voice*  ifruin  lSflft  wor 
aix  roloea. 

Zwickau  Rataachulblbltnthek.  No.  39.  date  about  1800.  in  tabla- 
ture.  '  Mlt  Lleb  bin  Ich '  for  (oar  Tolcca  ifrom  '  Nawe  und  tustiKe 
Lledleln,'  1878).  No.  678,  date  before  1680.  Ave  folio  part-book* 
'  Nun  kommt  der  Heiden  Hrltand '  for  Ave  voicea.    No.  679,  luuum- 

Jlete aet o( part. hook*.  Mlaaa auper:  nermanla  plange.  (or aix  voicea. 
To.  880,  Incomplete  aet  of  part-book*.  '  Magnua  Domlnu*'  In  two 
movement*  (which  waa  Included  In  Walther'a  Invmtartum  In 
16B4I,  and  ■  Alleln  iu  dlr,'  both  (or  aix  roloea.    (VoUhardfa  Caia- 

uvu*.\  a  a. 

SCARIA,  Emil,  born  Sept.  18,  1840,  at 
Graz,  Styria,  studied  at  the  Conservatoriuiii, 
Vienna,  under  Gentiluomo,  made  his  debut  at 
Pesth  as  St.  Bris  in  the  4  Huguenots,'  and 
afterwards  sang  at  Brunn  and  Frankfort.  In 
1862  he  came  to  London  for  the  purpose  of 
further  study  under  Oarcia,  and  sang  at  the 
Crystal  Palace,  on  April  5,  and  at  a  concert 
given  later  by  Franz  Aht,  who  procured  him 
an  engagement  at  Dessau.  He  next  played  at 
Leipzig  (1863-65)  and  from  1865  to  1872  at 
Dresden.  Among  his  best  parts  were  Hercules 
('Alceste'),  Sarastro,  Leporello,  Caspar,  Rocco, 
Landgrave  ('  Tanuhtiuser '),  Pogner  ('  Meister- 
singer')  Burgomaster  ('Czaar  und  Zimmer- 
mann  '),  Dulcamara,  Geronimo  ( '  II  Matrimnnio 
segreto '),  and  Falstair  (Nicolai),  in  which  last  a 
critic  remarks  that  he  made  one  of  his  greatest 
successes  .  .  .  when  he  was  at  Dresden,  and 
made  it  in  great  measure  by  his  really  excellent 
actingof  the  character.    From  1872  to  1886  he 


was  engaged  at  Vienna,  where  he  established 

his  reputation  as  a  versatile  singer  and  actor  in 
both  baritone  and  i  .,..>*  parts,  but  best  in  the 
latter,  as  his  'carefully  deadened  high  notes  form 
so  great  a  contrast  to  the  vigorous  notes  of  his 
lower  and  middle  register '  (Hauslick).  On 
leave  of  absence  he  sang  in  the  principal  German 
cities,  in  Italian  opera  in  Russia,  etc.  He  sang 
the  |  '.u  t  of  Escamillo  to  the  Carmen  of  Bertha 
Ehnn,  Oct  23,  1875,  when  Bizet's  opera  was 
first  given  outside  France.  Among  his  later 
parts  were  Hans  Sachs  ('  Meisterainger ')  Wotan 
('  Nibelungen  ') — for  which  character  he  was 
originally  selected  by  Wagner  for  Bayreuth, 
and  which  he  sang  at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre  in 
1882,  Micheli  ('  Wassertrager"),  Marcel,  Bertram, 
and  (1879)  Seneschal  ('  Jean  de  Paris ').  Finest 
of  all  was  Yum  Gumemanz  in  '  Parsifal,'  which 
he  created  at  Bayreuth  in  1882  ;  he  sang  it  at 
the  concert- j>erformanoe  of  the  work  in  the 
Albert  Hall,  London,  in  1 884.  He  became  insane 
in  1886,  and  died  on  July  22  of  that  year  at 
Blaaewitz  near  Dresden.  A.  Neumann's  Erin- 
nerungen  an  Richard  Wagner,  1907,  gives  many 
amusing  stories  of  him.  a.  c. 

SCARLATTI,  Alexsaxdro,  was  born  in 
Sicily  in  1659  or  possibly  in  1658,  as  may  be 
deduced  from  the  statement  of  his  age  engraved 
on  his  tombstone.  It  has  generally  been  assumed 
that  his  birthplace  was  Trapani,  on  the  strength 
of  an  alleged  autograph  score  of  his  opera 
'  Ponipeo,'  which  both  Fetis  and  Florimo  pro- 
fessed to  have  seen  while  in  the  possession  of 
Gaspare  Selvaggi  of  Naples.  Selvaggi's  library 
was  bought  by  the  Marquis  of  Northampton, 
and  preseuted  by  him  in  1843  to  the  British 
Museum  ;  but  no  score  of  '  Pompeo '  is  to  be 
found  there  now,  nor  is  it  included  in  the  MS. 
catalogue  of  the  collection  drawn  up  for  the 
donor  at  the  time.  The  only  known  score  of 
•  Pompeo '  is  iu  the  Royal  Library  at  Brussels, 
and  formerly  belonged  to  Fetis  ;  but  it  is  not 
autograph,  and  does  not  bear  the  inscription 
mentioned.  This  inscription,  by  the  way,  is 
given  by  Fetis  as  1  Musica  del  Signor  Aleasandro 
Scarlatti  da  Trapaiii,'and  by  Florimo  as 4  Pompeo 
del  Cav.  Aleasandro  Scarlatti  di  Trapani.' 
Florimo's  version  can  hardly  be  accepted  as 
genuine,  since  •  Pompeo '  appeared  in  1683, 
while  the  composer  did  not  receive  the  title  of 
Cavaliere  until  many  years  later.  In  the  records 
of  the  Arcadian  Academy  at  Rome,  Scarlatti  is 
described  as  a  native  of  Palermo,  but  in  view  of 
other  known  errors  to  be  found  in  these  records 
the  evidence  of  this  entry  cannot  be  regarded  as 
infallible.  The  official  record  of  his  birth  or 
baptism  has  hitherto  eluded  the  most  careful 
research.  The  fact,  however,  that  he  was  born 
in  Sicily  is  proved  conclusively  by  statements  in 
the  printed  libretti  of  his  early  operas,  and  in  MS. 
chronicles  which  record  their  performance,  and 
speak  of  the  com  poser  asa  Sicilian.  Of  his  parent- 
age nothing  is  known,  and  it  seems  not  improb- 
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able  that  he  came  of  a  Tuscan  stock,  the  name 
Scarlatti  being  Tuscan  and  not  Sicilian.  He  must 
in  any  case  have  left  the  island  at  an  early  age  ; 
he  is  traditionally  supposed  to  have  been  a  pupil 
of  Carissimi  in  Rome,  although  that  master 
died  when  Scarlatti  was  fifteen  years  old.  His 
early  compositions  show  the  influence  of  Legrenzi, 
and  more  especially  of  Stradella,  whose  best 
work  has  recently  been  shown  to  have  been  done 
in  Rome  ;  and  his  early  chamber  -  cantatas,  of 
which  some  are  probably  earlier  in  date  than 
even  his  first  operas,  are  generally  to  be  found 
in  MS.  alongside  of  similar  music  by  composers 
who  worked  iu  Rome  and  northern  Italy. 

His  first  known  opera  was  1  L'Errore  Inno- 
cent* ovvero  Gli  Equivoci  nel  Serabiante,'  pro- 
duced Feb.  8,  1679,  in  Rome  at  the  Collegio 
Clementine  This  work  won  him  the  interest 
of  Christina  Queen  of  Sweden,  who  even  asserted 
her  protection  of  him  in  defiance  of  the  Papal 
representatives,  Scarlatti  being  in  l>ad  odour 
at  the  Vatican  on  account  of  the  miscouduct  of 
his  sister  with  an  ecclesiastic.  In  the  libretto 
of  his  second  opera,  1  L'Honesta  negli  Amori ' 
(1680),  he  is  described  as  Maestro  di  Cap{»ella 
to  Queen  Christina,  Both  these  operas  are  on 
a  small  scab; ;  *  Pompeo '  (Rome,  1683)  was  prob- 
ably his  first  attempt  at  o;*r«  serin  in  the 
grand  manner.  In  February  1684  'Pompeo' 
was  given  at  Naples,  where  *  Gli  Equivoei '  had 
also  been  heard,  and  on  the  17th  of  the  same 
month  he  was  appointed  Maestro  di  Cap(>ella 
to  the  Viceroy,  his  brother  Francesco  receiving 
a  ]»ost  as  violinist  in  the  same  chapel  royal. 
The  two  brothers  owed  their  appointments  to 
the  influence  of  their  sister,  Anna  Maria,  an 
opera-singer,  who  was  the  mistress  of  a  court 
official ;  and  the  a  I  fair  seems  to  have  caused  some 
indignation  at  Naples,  not  so  much  on  grounds 
of  morality  as  from  motives  of  chauvinism. 
That  Scarlatti  was  regarded  as  a  stranger  in 
Naples  seems  a  sufficient  proof  that  he  did  not 
receive  his  musical  education  there,  as  Neapolitan 
historians  of  music  have  tried  to  maintain. 
About  this  time  Scarlatti  married  one  Antonia 
Anzalone,  by  whom  he  had  three  and  possibly 
more  children,  of  whom  the  eldest,  born  Oct. 
26,  1685,  was  Giuseppe  Domenico,  later  famous 
as  a  composer  for  the  harpsichord.  From  this 
time  to  1702  he  remained  at  Naples,  occupied 
principally  in  the  composition  of  operas  for  pro- 
duction at  the  royal  palace  or  at  the  royal 
theatre  of  San  Bartolomeo.  He  was  also  much 
in  demand  as  a  composer  of  music  for  aristocratic 
entertainments,  and  soon  fell  into  a  |»opular 
and  hasty  style  of  work.  His  chain  I  >er  music, 
however,  shows  that  even  at  this  time  his  artistic 
ideals  were  much  higher,  and  by  1 702  Naples 
had  become  so  irksome  to  him,  both  for  musical 
and  financial  reasons,  that  he  determined  to  try 
his  fortunes  elsewhere.  His  salary  was  in  arrear, 
and  the  political  disturbances  consequent  on 
the  war  of  the  Spanish  Succession  rendered  his 
VOL.  IV  ^ 


position  still  more  insecure.  On  June  14  he 
went  with  Domenico  to  Florence,  where  they 
enjoyed  the  jiatrouage  of  Ferdinand  III.,  son 
of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  a  prince  who 
was  enthusiastically  devoted  to  music.  For  his 
private  theatre  at  Pratolino  Scarlatti  composed 
several  o|»eras,  and  the  Archivio  Mediceo  at 
Florence  coutains  a  very  interesting  correspond- 
ence between  the  prince  and  the  musician  on 
the  subject  of  these  works.  Ferdinand,  however, 
was  not  disposed  to  oiler  him  any  permanent 
post,  and  Scarlatti  being  resolved  not  to  return 
to  Naples  accepted  the  humble  position  of 
assistant  Maestro  di  Cappella  at  the  church  of 
S.  Maria  Maggiore  iu  Rome.  This  was  obtained 
for  him  by  Cardinal  Pietro  Ottoboni,  who  had 
taken  an  interest  in  him  for  some  twelve  years 
or  more,  and  who  also  made  him  his  private 
Maestro  di  Cappella.  Nevertheless,  Scarlatti 
seems  to  have  been  no  happier  in  Rome  than 
in  Naples,  judging  from  the  contempt  for  both 
places  which  he  expresses  in  his  letters  to  Ferdi- 
nand. He  had  been  forced  to  write  down  to 
the  level  of  a  Spanish  viceroy's  taste  for  the 
o|»era-house  at  Naples  ;  at  Rome  the  Popes  had 
done  their  best  to  suppress  opera  altogether  on 
groundsof  public  morality.  This  must,  nodoubt, 
have  been  a  severe  blow  to  Scarlatti,  whose  real 
genius  sought  expression  in  dramatic  music, 
although  it  found  vent  in  chamber-music  when 
its  natural  outlet  was  obstructed. 

On  April  26,  1706,  Scarlatti  was  admitted  a 
member  of  the  Arcadian  Academy,  under  the 
name  of  Terpandro  PoliUio,  Corelli  and  Pasquini 
being  elected  at  the  same  time.  Crescimbeni 
{Arcadia,  Lib.  vii.  Prosa  v.)  gives  a  charming 
account  of  their  musical  performances  at  these 
pastoral  assemblies.  To  this  period  of  Scarlatti's 
activity  belong  many  of  his  beautiful  chamber- 
cantatas,  and  a  certain  amount  of  church  music. 
In  May  1707,  Antonio  Foggia  died,  and  Scarlatti 
succeeded  him  as  principal  Maestro  at  the  church 
of  S.  Maria  Maggiore.  He  continued  to  compose 
operas  for  Ferdinand  de'  Medici  while  living 
in  Rome,  but  although  his  voluminous  corre- 
spondence about  these  works  has  been  preserved, 
the  scores  of  them  have  unfortunately  disap- 
peared. In  spite  of  all  his  efforts  to  write 
pleasing  music,  he  seems  to  have  been  too  severe 
for  the  prince's  taste,  and  in  1707  he  was  dropped 
in  favour  of  Perti. 

In  this  year  he  produced  two  operas,  '  Mitri- 
date  Eupatore  '  and  '  II  Trionfo  della  Liberta ' 
at  Venice  (Teatro  S.  Giovanni  Crisostomo),  going 
there  in  person  to  direct  them.  These  works 
are  on  a  larger  scale  than  any  of  his  previous 
operas,  and  the  first  is  one  ol  the  best  that  he 
over  wrote  ;  the  second  has  come  down  to  us  in 
so  fragmentary  a  condition  that  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  form  a  fair  judgment  upon  it.  In  all 
probability  Scarlatti  remained  at  Venice  to  the 
end  of  the  Carnival,  and  thence  made  his  way 
to  Urbino,  travelling,  there  is  reason  to  believe, 
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by  way  of  Ferrara.  The  reigning  pope  (Clement 
XL)  was  a  native  of  Urbino,  and  the  Albani 
family,  to  which  he  belouged,  were  nobles  of 
great  importance  in  that  country.  The  resident 
representative  of  the  family,  Cardinal  Orazio 
Albani,  was  interested  in  music,  and  although 
no  trace  of  Alessandro  Scarlatti  is  now  to  be 
found  there,  the  Albani  library  possesses  several 
libretti  of  Domenico's  operas,  as  well  as  a  few 
musical  treasures  of  an  earlier  date.  Scarlatti 
remained  at  Urbino  until  September,  but  prob- 
ably returned  to  Rome  for  Christmas,  since  he 
wrote  a  mass  with  orchestral  accompaniment 
for  this  festival. 

Although  Scarlatti  had  left  Naples  in  June 
1702,  his  post  at  the  royal  chapel  was  not  filled 
up  until  October  1704,  when  a  certain  Gaetano 
Veueziano  was  appointed.  In  December  1707 
he  was  succeeded  by  Francesco  Mancini ;  but 
towards  the  end  of  1708  Cardinal  Grimani,  the 
Austrian  Viceroy,  made  an  attempt  to  persuade 
Scarlatti  to  return.  It  seems  that  Scarlatti,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  declined  to  accept 
the  post  of  deputy  first  organist,  which  was 
offered  him,  having  been  at  the  head  of  the 
chapel  for  nearly  twenty  years,  and  did  not 
return  until  he  had  been  restored  to  the  office  of 
Maestro  di  Cappella,  with  an  increased  stipend. 
Mancini  was  compensated  with  the  title  of  Vice- 
maestro,  and  the  right  of  succeeding  eventually 
to  the  post  held  by  Scarlatti.  It  is  doubtful, 
however,  whether  he  re-established  himself 
definitely  at  Naples  until  1713.  Although 
described  in  the  libretti  of  '  L'  Amor  Volubile  e 
Tiranno'  (1709)  and  1  La  Priucipessa  Fedele' 
(1710)  as  Maestro  delta  Real  Cappella,  he  does 
not  appear  to  have  written  anything  more  for 
Naples  during  the  next  three  years,  and  on  May 
27,  1713,  the  new  Viceroy,  Count  Dauu,  made  a 
special  confirmation  of  the  apjiointment  given 
him  by  Cardinal  Grimani.  This  action  secured 
him  for  Naples  for  the  next  few  years. 

During  this  second  period  of  work  in  Naples 
Scarlatti  was  at  the  height  of  his  fame.  He 
produced  operas  on  a  magnificent  scale  at  the 
court  theatre  ;  'Tigrane'  (1715)  and  its  con- 
temporaries, though  less  interesting  than  his 
later  operas,  are  brilliant  and  effective — the 
leisured  work  of  a  man  mellowed  by  success, 
not  the  hurried  output  of  one  struggling  to 
retain  the  favour  of  his  patrons  at  any  sacrifice 
of  artistic  ideals.  To  this  period  also  belong 
some  oratorios,  notably  1  San  Filippo  Neri 
(1718),  aud  several  serenatas  for  state  occasions. 
The  honour  of  knighthood,  which  is  first  vouched 
for  by  the  appearance  of  his  name  with  the 
title  Cavaliere  in  the  libretto  of  'Carlo  Re 
d'  Alemagna'  (1716),  was  probably  conferred 
upon  him  in  recognition  of  the  serenata  and 
opera  which  he  composed  to  celebrate  the  birth 
of  the  Archduke  Leopold.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested that  he  received  the  order  of  the  Golden 
Spur  from  the  Pope,  at  the  request  of  Cardinal 


Ottoboni  ;  but  if  this  were  the  case  it  is  only 
natural  to  supjKMte  that  it  would  have  been  con- 
ferred upon  him  while  in  the  Cardinal's  service, 
or  even  under  the  pontificate  of  the  Cardinal  s 
uncle,  Alexander  VIII.  It  may,  however,  be 
pointed  out  that  in  this  year,  1716,  he  com- 
]K)8ed  a  mass  (known  as  '  Missa  Clementina  II.  ) 
for  Clement  XL  In  1718  he  made  his  one 
attempt  at  pure  comic  opera,  4 II  Trionfo  dell' 
Ouore,'  performed  at  the  Teatro  dei  Fiorentini. 

The  interest  of  the  Nea|»olitans  in  Scarlatti's 
music  seems  to  have  waned  about  this  time. 
After  '  Cambise '  (1719)  no  more  of  his  operas 
were  heard  there,  and  it  is  probable  that  he 
established  himself  in  Rome,  since  his  stipend 
as  Maestro  di  Cappella  at  Naples  was  not  paid  to 
him  any  more,  although  he  retained  the  title. 
At  Rome  he  had  a  number  of  admirers  sufficient 
to  undertake  the  production  of  a  series  of  o)»eras 
which  exhibit  the  composer  in  a  still  more 
advanced  phase  of  artistic  development.  The 
first  of  these  was  '  Telemaco'  (1718),  which  was 
followed  by  4  Marco  Attilio  Regolo'  (1719), 
4  Tito  Sempronio  Gracco '  and  4  Turno  Aricino ' 

(1720)  ,  apparently  not  so  much  revivals  as 
entire  recompositions  of  two  earlier  operas,  and 
finally  his  114th  and  last  opera,  'Griselda' 

(1721)  .  Since  the  autograph  score  of  this  last 
informs  us  that  it  was  composed  for  Prince  Rus- 
poli,  we  may  suppose  that  that  nobleman  (who 
had  interested  himself  in  Scarlatti's  work  when 
he  was  living  in  Rome  before)  was  the  principal 
organiser  of  the  performances,  which  took  place 
at  the  4  Sala  degli  illustrissimi  Signori  Cap- 
ranica.'  In  1721  Clement  XL  was  succeeded 
by  Innocent  XIII.,  and  in  November  of  that 
year  Scarlatti  was  commissioned  by  the  Portu- 
guese Ambassador  to  compose  a  pastorale  for 
the  Pope's  formal  entrance  into  the  Vatican. 
This  appears  to  have  been  his  last  work  for 
Rome,  where  he  had  distinguished  himself  in 
sacred  music  as  well  as  in  opera,  producing  a 
fine  mass  with  orchestra  and  other  works  for 
St  Cecilia's  day  at  the  request  of  Cardinal 
Acquaviva,  who  had  a  special  interest  in  the 
church  of  St  Cecilia  in  Trastevere.  In  1722 
he  seems  to  have  visited  Loreto,  where  he  is 
supposed  to  have  composed  a  setting  of  the 
Psalm  4  Memento  Domine  David  '  and  an  4  Ave 
Maria.'  The  following  year  probably  saw  him 
back  at  Naples.  He  set  to  work  on  a  serenata 
for  the  marriage  of  the  Prince  of  Stigliano,  but 
appears  to  have  left  it  unfinished,  as  the  first 
part  only  has  come  down  to  us.  There  is  every 
reason  to  suppose  that  he  was  now  living  in 
complete  retirement,  forgotten  by  his  own 
generation,  and  regarded  as  a  crabbed  and 
eccentric  harmonist  by  even  so  learned  a 
musician  as  the  German  theorist  Heinichcn. 
In  1724  J.  A.  Hasse,  having  quarrelled  with 
Porpora,  came  to  Scarlatti  as  a  pupil ;  the  old 
man  was  attracted  by  the  boy's  amiable  dis- 
position, aud  during  the  few  remaining  months 
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of  Scarlatti's  life  the  two  musicians  regarded 
each  other  with  the  affection  of  father  and  son. 
Quantz  visited  Naples  in  1725,  and  stayed  with 
Haase,  whom  he  begged  to  introduce  him  to 
Scarlatti ;  Scarlatti,  however,  merely  replied  to 
Hasse'a  request,  1  My  son,  you  know  that  I 
cannot  endure  players  of  wind  instruments,  for 
they  all  blow  out  of  tune.'  Hasse  succeeded 
eventually  in  inducing  him  to  receive  Quantz, 
who  heard  him  play  the  harpsichord  4  in  a 
learned  manner ' ;  Scarlatti  even  accompanied 
him  in  a  solo  and  composed  a  couple  of  flute- 
pieces  for  him.  He  died  on  Oct.  24  of  the  same 
year,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  Monte- 
aanto.  His  epitaph  is  said  to  have  been  written 
by  Cardinal  Ottoboni,  and  runs  as  follows : — 

HK1C  •  SITVS  •  EST 

EQVES  •  ALEXANDER  .  SCARLACTVS 

VI«  •  MODKRATIONE  •  BENEFIC1BNT1A 
I'lETATE  •  INSIGNIS 
MVSICES  •  1NSTAVRATOR  •  MAXIMVS 
QV1   •  SOUDIS  •  VETEKVM   •  NVMKR1S 
NOVA  'AC  •  MIRA  ■  5 VA VI TATE 

MOLUTH 

ANTIQVITAT!  •  G LOR! AM  •  POSTER ITATI 
IMITANDI   •  SPEM   •  ADEMIT 
OPT1MATIBVS  •  RKGIBVSQ 
APPRIME  •  CARVS 
TANDEM  •  ANNUS  •  NATVM  •  LXV1  •  EXT1NXIT 
SVMMO  •  CVM  •  ITALIAE  •  DO  LORE 
IX  •  KAL*5  ■  NOVEMBRIS  •  C1D13CCXXV 
MORS  •  MODtS  •  KLECTI  •  NESCIA 

Scarlatti  is  one  of  the  most  important  figures, 
not  only  in  the  history  of  opera,  but  in  the 
entire  history  of  music.  He  is  the  most  import- 
ant of  that  group  of  composers  who  succeeded 
the  first  pioneers  of  the  monodic  style,  based 
upon  the  modern  tonal  system,  and  who 
moulded  and  developed  a  musical  idiom  which 
served  as  the  language  of  musical  expression 
down  to  the  days  of  Beethoven.  In  his  early 
work  he  is  naturally  under  the  influence  of  older 
composers — Carissimi,  Luigi  Rossi,  S  trad  el  la, 
and  Legrenzi ;  indeed,  the  vague  tradition  of  his 
having  studied  in  Parma  might  associate  him 
with  the  last-named  composer  as  a  pupil.  Hia 
first  operas  and  his  early  cantatas  and  church 
music  nave,  moreover,  a  certain  harshness  and 
crudity  which  reveals  the  beginner  ;  Stradella's 
operas  and  Rossi's  cantatas,  though  old-fash- 
ioned in  their  phraseology,  are  much  more 
mature  and  finished  in  their  execution.  It  is 
interesting  to  compare  Scarlatti  with  Purcell, 
who  was  his  exact  contemporary  ;  Purcell  was 
also  under  Italian  influence,  and  we  find  in  the 
young  Scarlatti  many  points  of  resemblance  to 
him.  notably  in  the  treatment  of  harmony, — 
both  composers  showing  a  tendency  to  think 
polyphonically,  though  melodiously,  and  being 
either  indifferent  to,  or  more  probably  taking  a 
positive  pleasure  in,  the  painful  dissonances 
resulting  from  their  unbending  logic.  But  with 
his  appointment  as  Maestro  di  Cappclla  at 
Naples,  Scarlatti  modified  his  style.    Here  he 


was  forced  to  work  with  the  utmost  rapidity, 
and  to  work  for  popular  success.  The  fine  detail 
of  his  earlier  work  is  swept  aside  ;  the  curious 
forms,  derived  in  part  from  the  ground -bass,  in 
which  he  had  once  delighted,  are  abandoned  ; 
and  he  poured  forth  a  long  series  of  operas 
in  which  the  grace  and  vigour  of  his  best 
moments  eventually  degenerated  into  insipidity 
and  vulgarity.  Three  important  features  charac- 
terise this  somewhat  unfortunate  period  of  his 
career.  The  da  capo  aria  in  ternary  form  (ABA), 
though  of  course  not  an  invention  of  Scarlatti, 
is  now  definitely  established  as  the  only  type  of 
operatic  aria,  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  all  other 
forms.  The  form  of  overture  known  as  the 
4  Italian'  overture  was  introduced  in  1696  for 
the  revival  of  an  earlier  opera,  4  Dal  Male  il 
Bene,'  and,  though  subject  to  much  develop- 
ment, remains  constant  in  its  main  outlines  to 
the  end  of  the  Metastasio  period  of  Italian 
opera  ;  and  lastly,  the  opera  4  Olimpia  Vendi- 
cata'  (1686)  presents  us  with  the  earliest-known 
example  of  accompanied  recitative.  From  al>out 
1686  to  1696  Scarlatti  8  0{>eras  have  a  facile 
grace  that  is  often  far  removed  from  triviality  ; 
the  operas  4  La  Statira'  (1690),  4  La  Rosaura' 
(1690),  and  4  Pirro  e  Demetrio'  (1694),  which 
was  performed  in  London  in  an  English  adapta- 
tion in  1708,  were  deservedly  popular  in  their 
day,  and  contain  music  which  has  even  survived 
down  to  our  own.  About  1697  a  change  comes 
over  Scarlatti's  style,  due  in  all  probability  to 
the  influence  of  Giovanni  Bononcini,  whose 
4  Trioufo  di  Camilla '  was  performed  at  Naples 
in  that  year.  Bononcini  had  a  certain  genius 
for  airs  of  a  spirited  martial  type — 4  L'  esperto 
nocchiero '  from  4  Astarto '  is  a  good  specimen — 
and  no  doubt  they  pleased  the  court,  since  they 
were  easy  to  understand,  and  even  a  viceroy 
could  beat  time  to  them.  Scarlatti,  either  on 
his  own  initiative,  or  more  probably  in  ol>edience 
to  orders  from  above,  set  to  work  on  the  same 
lines,  and  from  1697  to  1702  turned  out  a 
number  of  inferior  operas,  full  of  airs  that  are 
either  sugary  and  cloying,  or  pompous  and 
stilted.  Their  only  redeeming  features,  as  a 
rule,  arc  the  comic  scenes,  which  are  trivial 
but  certainly  humorous.  Of  this  phase 4  Eraclea ' 
(1700),  and  4  Laodicea  e  Berenice '  (1701)  are 
the  best  examples. 

There  can  bo  little  doubt  that  Scarlatti's  most 
serious  work  was  being  put  into  the  operas  which 
he  composed  for  Ferdinand  de'  Medici.  His  let- 
ters give  a  detailed  account  of  the  composition  of 
•Turno  Aricino*  (1704),  4Lucio  Manlio'  (1705), 
and  4 II  Gran  Tamerlano  '  (1706).  He  speaks 
with  enthusiasm  of  Stampiglia's  libretto  to  the 
second  of  these,  and  appears  to  have  considered 
the  opera  the  best  that  he  had  hitherto  com- 
posed, although  each  act  was  written  in  a  fort- 
night. The  scores  of  these  operas,  however, 
have  entirely  disappeared,  and  not  even  scat- 
tered fragments  of  them  can  be  traced.  To 
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what  great  height  he  was  capable  of  rising  at 
this  stage  may  be  seen  in  the  opera  *  Mitridate 
Eupatore,'  composed  for  Venice  in  1707.  Al- 
though the  interest  is  not  equally  sustained  all 
through,  the  work  is  a  very  remarkable  example 
of  the  classical  manner  at  its  grandest.  The 
libretto  is  also  remarkable,  as  depending  entirely 
upon  its  political  interest.  There  are  no  love- 
scenes  at  all  ;  but  the  devotion  of  the  heroine 
for  her  lost  brother  is  expressed  with  a  passion- 
ate sincerity  that  far  transcends  anything  that 
Scarlatti  had  written  before.  J.  S.  Bach  at  his 
best  has  hardly  surpassed  the  dignified  recita- 
tive 'O  Mitridate  mio,'  followed  by  the  magni- 
ficent aria  4  Cara  tomba'  in  Act  IV. 

With  his  return  to  Naples  in  1 709  Scarlatti 
entered  upon  yet  another  stage  of  development. 
The  deep  poetic  intention  of  '  Mitridate  '  is  in- 
deed seldom  ap]>arent ;  but  the  experience  of 
former  years  had  given  the  composer  command 
of  every  resource,  and  the  honour  in  which  he 
was  held  at  the  Austrian  court  enabled  him  to 
write  in  a  style  more  worthy  of  himself.  We 
may  regret  the  loss  of  that  tender  charm  so 
characteristic  of  his  early  work,  but  we  must 
admit  the  wonderful  vigour  and  brilliance  of 
such  operas  as  1  La  Principessa  Fedelo'  (1710), 
'II  Ciro'  (Rome,  1712),  'Scipione  nelle  Spagne' 
(Naples,  1714),  and  above  all  '  Tigrane '  (1715). 
In  these  operas  we  may  notice  not  only  the 
more  extended  development  of  the  ternary  aria- 
forms,  but  also  an  advance  towards  a  more 
modern  treatment  of  the  orchestra.  Scarlatti's 
early  operas  are  generally  scored  for  a  band  of 
strings,  supported,  of  course,  by  the  harpsichord 
and  other  harmonic  instruments,  such  as  the 
lute,  playing  from  the  basso  coniinuo,  which  in 
this  case  we  can  hardly  call  the  figured  bass, 
since  Italian  accompanists  were  so  fluent  in  im- 
provisation that  the  composer  could  generally 
spare  himself  the  trouble  of  indicating  the  har- 
mony in  the  conventional  shorthand.  To  this 
band  are  added  occasionally  trumpets,  flutes, 
oboes,  and  bassoons,  not  as  regular  constituents 
of  the  orchestra,  but  treated  more  as  obbligato 
instruments,  with  a  view  to  special  colour  effects. 
The  burden  of  the  accompaniment  rested  on 
the  harpsichord.  Violin  -  play  ing  was  at  the 
close  of  the  17th  century  still  so  primitive 
that  the  strings  of  an  opera  band  could  seldom 
be  trusted  with  the  delicate  task  of  supporting 
a  singer.  In  most  cases  they  enter  only  to  play 
the  final  noisy  rilornello  at  the  close  of  an  air  ; 
sometimes  they  are  given  a  share  in  the  accom- 
paniment, but  treated  as  a  group  antiphonal 
to  the  harpsichord.  Scarlatti,  however,  was 
evidently  interested  in  the  development  of 
violin-playing,  and  as  time  went  on  he  allotted 
to  the  strings  a  more  im]>ortant  share  of  the 
work,  stimulated,  no  doubt,  by  the  influence  of 
Corelli,  who  was  thought  by  his  contemporaries 
to  be  distinguished  more  as  a  conductor  than  as 
a  composer.    As  early  as  *  Mitridate  Eupatore ' 


(1707)  we  may  observe  the  tendency  to  reverse 
the  principle  of  the  earlier  work  ;  it  is  the 
strings  (generally  without  double-basses)  that 
accompany  the  voice,  and  the  harpsichord  that 
is  reserved  to  add  power  and  brilliance  to  the 
ritomelli.  Moreover,  Scarlatti's  whole  outlook 
becomes  gradually  less  and  less  aggressively  con- 
trapuntal, the  harsh  dissonances  of  his  boyhood 
are  soon  smoothed  away,  and  the  general  scheme 
of  his  musical  thought  tends  more  to  melody 
supported  by  harmony,  although  he  showed  to 
the  end  of  his  life  that  he  regarded  free  counter- 
jwint  as  the  most  intellectual  style  of  expres- 
sion. This  ]K)int  of  view  naturally  influences 
his  instrumentation,  aud  causes  his  later  scores 
to  have  much  more  affinity  to  the  modern  style 
of  treating  the  orchestra. 

A  fifth  and  final  period  is  exemplified  in  the 
series  of  o{ieras  written  for  Rome  that  began 
with  'Telemaco'  and  euded  with  'Griselda.' 
Twenty  years  earlier  Scarlatti  had  bitterly 
lamented  the  imj>oasibility  of  producing  operas 
in  the  city  that  had  witnessed  his  first  triumphs. 
But  the  passion  for  oi»cra,  which  had  attacked 
Rome,  no  less  than  other  Italian  cities,  during 
the  baroque  period,  was  too  serious  to  be  stifled 
by  the  protests  of  clerical  prudery,  and  Rome 
now  showed  him  that  here  at  last  was  an  audi- 
ence which  could  appreciate  the  full  maturity 
of  the  genius  which  she  had  been  the  first  to 
encourage.  In  these  latest  operas  we  see  not 
only  the  furthest  development  of  technical  re- 
source, but  also  the  ripened  fruits  of  emotional 
experience.  Here  at  last  is  the  whole  Scarlatti, 
here  at  last  he  was  able  to  place  upon  the  stage 
something  of  that  passionate  tenderness  and 
serious  musical  reasoning  that  he  had  for  so 
many  years  brought  to  utterance  only  in  the 
intimacy  of  his  chamber-cantatas,  and  exhibit 
the  whole  in  all  the  glory  of  variegated  orches- 
tration, lighted  up  by  the  blaze  of  vocal  colora- 
ttira. 

Scarlatti  has  been  remembered  in  modern 
times  chiefly  on  account  of  his  operas  ;  but  we 
cannot  understand  his  complete  development 
without  a  study  of  his  chamber-music.  The 
chamber-cantata  was  to  the  age  of  Rossi  and 
Scarlatti  what  the  pianoforte-sonata  or  violin- 
sonata  was  to  the  age  of  Beethoven  and  Brahms 
— the  most  intimate  and  the  most  intellectual 
form  of  music  that  could  be  produced.  The 
degraded  age  of  vocal  virtuosity  had  not  yet 
arrived  ;  the  singers  were  not  merely  the  most 
agile  performers  upon  the  most  perfect  of  in- 
struments, but  the  most  intellectual  exponents 
of  the  art  of  music.  Scarlatti,  the  greatest 
and  almost  the  last  of  the  great  writers  of 
chamber -cantatas,  practised  in  this  form,  as 
Beethoven  did  in  the  pianoforte-sonata,  from 
his  earliest  years  to  that  of  his  death.  Over 
five  hundred  of  his  cantatas  have  come  down 
to  us,  representing  every  period  of  his  life,  aud 
we  may  often  see  that  for  any  given  period,  as 
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with  Beethoven's  pianoforte-sonatas,  they  re- 
present the  highest  intellectual  achievement  of 
the  moment.  It  is  unfair  to  judge  them  by 
the  standard  of  Schumann's  '  Lieder ' ;  they  are 
not  lyrical  outbursts,  sacrificing  formality  to 
the  personal  emotion  of  the  poet,  much  less 
scenes  taken  out  of  operas,  as  has  been  sug- 
gested, but  carefully  designed  studies  in  com- 
position, often  depending  for  their  main  interest 
on  the  working  out  of  some  interesting  problem 
of  modulation  or  of  thematic  development. 
Thus  in  1712  he  sent  Gas  pari  ni  two  settings  of 
the  cantata  '  Andate  o  miei  sospiri '  which  had 
been  set  by  Gasparini  and  sent  to  him  by  the 
composer.  The  first  of  these  two  settings  is  a 
beautiful  specimen  of  Scarlatti's  work  at  this 
period  ;  the  second  was  designed  with  a  view 
to  puzzling  his  correspondent  with  the  most 
difficult  modulations,  both  in  the  recitatives 
and  in  the  airs.  The  work  is  difficult  even  to 
the  modern  reader,  but  only  on  account  of  the 
terseness  of  its  thought.  '  Awkward  '  and  '  ex- 
perimental '  are  epithets  that  could  hardly  ever 
be  applied  to  Scarlatti,  and  his  music  often 
fails  to  interest  the  modern  romantic  reader 
because  of  the  absolute  mastery  with  which  ho 
solves  his  problems. 

His  instrumental  chamber  music  is  of  less 
value.  It  was  apparently  traditional  to  treat 
this  branch  of  art  in  a  more  archaic  style  ;  the 
four  '  Sonate  a  quattro '  (string  quartets),  and 
even  the  twelve  Symphonies  for  small  orchestra 
(1715),  are  more  primitive  in  their  methods 
than  the  8onatas  of  Corelli.  He  composed  a 
certain  amount  of  music  for  the  harpsichord  and 
organ,  but  it  is  for  the  most  part  straggling  and 
ineffective,  interesting  only  as  showing  a  certain 
influence  on  the  early  work  of  his  son.  His  best 
work  for  the  harpsichord  is  a  set  of  variations  on 
the  theme  of  Corelli's  'Follia,'  recently  edited 
by  Aless.  Longo,  and  published  by  Messrs. 
Ricordi. 

As  a  church  composer  Scarlatti  is  not  at  his 
best.  The  story  of  his  having  set  the  mass  two 
hundred  times  may  be  dismissed  as  a  fable. 
Considering  the  vast  quantity  of  other  music  of 
his  that  has  survived,  it  can  hardly  be  believed 
that  as  many  as  190  masses  should  have  been  lost. 
Quantz  is  the  only  authority  for  this  statement, 
and  as  he  never  mentions  a  single  comjiosition 
of  Scarlatti's  by  name,  hb  information  deserves 
little  credit.  Of  the  ten  surviving  masses,  the 
majority  are  in  the  strict  style  kept  up  to  the  end 
of  the  18th  century  and  called  '  alia  Palestrina,' 
though  breaking  gradually  away  from  the  manner 
of  its  illustrious  model.  Scarlatti  treats  discords 
with  more  freedom,  and  occasionally  Bhows  a 
more  modern  feeling  for  fugue ;  but  his  strict 
masses  are  on  the  whole  uninteresting.  Two 
masses  with  orchestra  are  important  in  the 
history  of  modern  church  music  The  first 
(1707)  is  somewhat  crude  and  ineffective,  but 
the  second  (1720)  is  a  worthy  ancestor  of  the 


great  masses  of  Bach  and  Beethoven.  The 
miscellaneous  church  music  calls  for  little  com- 
ment. Roger  of  Amsterdam  printed  a  collection 
of  'Concerti  Sacri '  (about  1710),  characterised 
by  a  Jesuitical  brilliance  which  is  meretricious, 
but  certainly  attractive  ;  three  motets  for 
double  choir  *  Tu  es  Petrus,'  'O  magnum 
mysterium,'  and  '  Volo,  Pater*  (about  1707), 
are  broad  and  dignified  ;  the  little  1  Laetatus 
sum  '  for  four  voices  (printed  by  Proake)  is  a 
model  of  counterpoint  in  Leo's  manner.  The 
oratorios  and  secular  serenatas  are  of  very  vary- 
ing value,  and  show  the  same  sort  of  tendencies 
as  the  operas.    (See  Oratorio.) 

Mention  must  also  be  made  of  Scarlatti  as  a 
teacher.  The  Regole  per  principianti,  a  MS. 
treatise  on  accompaniment,  is  of  interest,  as 
showing  that  its  author  was  always  liberal  in 
his  views  on  the  theory  of  his  art.  He  allows 
various  harmonies  (e.y.  the  use  of  a  second 
inversion  of  a  dominant  seventh)  which  his 
contemporaries  did  not,  admitting  that  not 
everybody  would  agree  with  him,  but  defend- 
ing himself  on  the  principle  that  such  progres- 
sions sound  well.  To  what  extent  he  taught 
at  Naples  is  not  clear.  The  tendency  of  modern 
research  is  to  indicate  that  the  younger  genera- 
tion of  com (tosers  at  Naples  were  trained  for 
the  most  part  by  Nicola  Fago  and  Gaetano 
Greco  ;  Hasse  seems  to  have  been  almost  the 
only  one  who  came  into  intimate  relations  with 
him.  His  frequent  absence  from  Naples  must 
have  been  a  serious  interruption  to  teaching 
work,  and  in  his  latter  years  he  was  evidently 
quite  forgotten  by  the  Neapolitan  public. 

Nevertheless,  Alessandro  Scarlatti  must  cer- 
tainly be  regarded  as  the  founder  of  the  Nea- 
politan school  of  the  18th  century.  He  was, 
of  course,  not  the  first  teacher  nor  the  first 
opera- composer  that  appeared  in  Naples  ;  but 
Provenzale,  a  man  far  inferior  to  his  Venetian 
and  Roman  contemporaries,  was  much  too  in- 
significant to  be  the  leader  of  a  new  movement. 
The  real  celebrity  of  Naples  as  an  ojieratic 
centre  dated  from  Scarlatti's  appointment  in 
1688,  and  the  long  series  of  his  ojieras  performed 
there  from  1683  to  1702,  and  from  1709  to 
1719,  during  which  periods  he  almost  mono- 
polised the  stage  of  S.  Bartolomeo,  caused  his 
artistic  influence  to  be  paramount  there.  But 
the  unfortunate,  though  natural,  consequence 
was  that  the  younger  generation  of  composers 
imitated  him  not  at  his  ripest  but  at  his  most 
successful  phase,  so  that,  in  spite  of  the  earnest 
effort  of  Leo,  the  later  Italian  opera  proceeded 
rapidly  to  that  state  of  decadence  against  which 
Gluck  finally  led  the  reaction.  For  this  reasou 
Scarlatti  has  too  often  been  represented  as  the 
first  composer  who  took  the  downward  step  to- 
wards empty  formalism  and  the  prostitution  of 
ojtera  to  the  vanity  of  singers.  This  is  gross 
injustice.  We  may  regret  that  adverse  circum- 
stances compelled  him  to  produce  much  that 
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was  unworthy  of  his  best  ideals  ;  but  the  mass 
of  chamber-cantatas  and  the  later  operas  show 
him  to  have  l*>en  a  thoroughly  intellectual 
musician,  a  complete  master  of  form  in  its 
minutest  details,  who  made  as  severe  demands 
upon  the  brains  of  his  interpreters  as  upon 
their  technical  powers. 

Scarlatti  indeed  is  the  founder  of  that  musical 
language  which  has  served  the  classical  com- 
posers for  the  expression  of  their  thoughts  down 
to  the  close  of  the  Viennese  |*riod.  Thematic 
development,  balance  of  melodic  phrase,  chro- 
matic harmony — all  the  devices  which  the  1 7th 
century  had  tentatively  introduced,  are  by  him 
woven  into  a  smooth  and  supple  texture,  which 
reached  its  perfection  in  ouo  who,  although  he 
never  knew  his  true  master,  was  yet  his  best 
pupil — Mozart  [For  complete  list  of  works, 
see  the  writer's  Alessaiulro  Scarlatti,  1905,  and 
the  Quellcn-Lexikon.]  E.  J.  D. 

SCARLATTI,  Giuseppe  Domenico,  sou  of 
Alessandro,  born  in  Naples,  Oct.  26,  1685, 
first  learned  from  his  father,  and  later  from 
Gasparini.  [He  has  been  called  a  pupil  of 
Bernardo  Pasquini,  but  that  seems  most  im- 
probable, seeing  that  Pasquini  was  of  the  school 
of  Palestrina,  and  wrote  entirely  in  the  contra- 
puntal style,  whereas  Domenico  Scarlatti's  chief 
interest  is  that  he  was  the  Hrst  composer  who 
studied  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  tho  free 
style  of  the  harpsichord.  Mr.  Shedlock's  sug- 
gestion that  he  was  taught,  or  at  least  largely 
iuflueuced,  by  Gaetano  Greco  is  far  more  likely.] 
His  bold  style  was  by  no  means  appreciated  in 
Italy,  for  Burney  remarks  (State  of  Music  in 
France  and  Italy)  that  the  harpsichord  was  so 
little  played  that  it  had  not  affected  the  organ, 
which  was  still  played  in  the  grand  old  tradi- 
tional style.  The  first  work  on  which  Domenico 
is  known  to  have  l>een  engaged  was  that  of 
remodelling  for  Naples,  in  1704,  Folaroli's  opera 
« Irene '  (Venice,  1 695).  At  Naples  4  his  talent 
found  scope  indeed,'  wrote  Alessandro  to  Ferdi- 
nand do'  Medici  on  May  30,  1705,  '  but  it  was 
not  the  sort  of  talent  for  that  place.  I  send 
him  away  from  Rome  also,  since  Rome  has  no 
roof  to  shelter  music,  that  lives  here  in  beggary. 
This  sou  of  mine  is  an  eagle  whose  wings  are 
grown  ;  he  ought  not  to  stay  idle  in  the  nest, 
and  I  ought  not  to  hinder  his  flight.  Since 
the  virtuoso  Nicoliuo,  of  Naples,  is  passing 
through  Rome  on  his  way  to  Venice,  I  have 
thought  fit  to  send  Domenico  with  him  ; 
and  under  the  sole  escort  of  his  own  artistic 
ability  (which  has  made  great  progress  since  he 
was  able  to  be  with  me  and  enjoy  the  honour 
of  obeying  Your  Royal  Hhdincss's  commands  in 
person,  tliree  years  ago),  he  sets  forth  to  meet 
whatever  opportunities  may  present  themselves 
for  making  himself  known — opportunities  for 
which  it  is  hopeless  to  wait  in  Rome  nowadays.' 
Domenico  duly  presented  himself  to  the  Prince 
with  this  letter,  which  is  now  in  the  Medici 


archives  at  Florence,  and  presumably  continued 
his  journey  with  Nioolino,  at  any  rate  as  far  as 
Venice.  In  1 708  he  was  in  Venice  [studying 
with  Gasparini,  and  making  the  acquaintance 
of  Handel  and  later  of  Roseiugrave.  J  Domenico 
seems  to  have  accompanied  Handel  to  Rome, 
for  Cardinal  Ottoboui  held  a  kind  of  comi*tition 
between  the  two,  at  which  the  victory  wa* 
undecided  on  the  harpsichord,  but  when  it 
came  to  the  organ,  Scarlatti  was  the  first  to 
acknowledge  his  rival's  superiority,  declaring 
that  he  had  no  idea  such  playing  as  Handel's 
existed.  The  two  became  fast  friends  from  that 
day  ;  they  remained  together  till  Handel  left 
Italy,  and  met  again  in  London  in  1720.  In 
1709  he  entered  the  service  of  Marie  Casimire, 
Queen  of  Poland,  and  composed  for  her  private 
theatre  in  Rome  several  operas  :  a  dramma 
jHtstorale  4  Sylvia '  (libretto  in  the  Paris  Biblio- 
theque  Nationale),  which  was  followed  by  '  Or- 
lando '(1711),  *  Fatide  in  Sciro'  (1712), 1  Ifigenia 
in  Aulide  '  and  'in  Tauride'  (1713),  4 Amor  d'un 
umbra,'  and  'Narciso'  (1714),  and  4Amleto' 
(1715,  Teatro  Capranica),  interesting  as  the 
first  musical  setting  of  that  subject.  Even  in 
extreme  old  age  Handel  spoke  with  pleasure  of 
D.  Scarlatti,  and  Mainwaring  (Memoirs,  p.  61) 
relates  that  when  Scarlatti  was  in  Spain,  if  his 
owu  playing  was  admired,  he  would  turn  the 
conversation  on  Handel's,  crossing  himself  at 
the  same  time  as  a  sign  of  his  extreme  revereuce. 
In  January  1715  he  succeeded  Raj  as  maestro 
di  cai>ella  of  St.  Peter's  in  Rome,  where  he 
composed  Masses,  Salve  Reginas,  etc.  In  1719 
he  went  to  Loudon,  where  his  4 Narciso'  was 
performed  (May  30,  1720),  and  in  1721  to 
Lisbon,  where  he  became  a  court  favourite. 
The  longing  for  home  and  kindred,  however, 
drove  him  back  to  Naples,  where  Haase  heard 
him  play  the  harpsichord  in  1 725. 

In  1729  he  was  invited  to  the  Spanish  court, 
and  appointed  music  master  to  the  Princess 
of  the  Asturias,  whom  he  had  formerly 
taught  in  Lisbon.  According  to  the  Oazetia 
muricale.  of  Naples  (Sept.  15,  1838)  he  re- 
turned to  Naples  in  1754,  and  died  there  in 
1757.  Being  an  inveterate  gambler  he  left 
his  family  in  great  destitution,  but  Farinelli 
came  to  their  assistance.  (Sacchi's  Vita  di 
Don  Carlo  Broschi.) 

As  we  have  said,  Scarlatti  was  in  some  sense 
the  founder  of  modern  execution,  and  his  in- 
fluence may  be  traced  in  Mendelssohn,  Liszt, 
and  many  other  masters  of  the  modern  school. 
He  made  great  use  of  the  crossing  of  the  hands, 
and  produced  entirely  new  effects  by  this  means. 
His  pieces,  unlike  the  suites  of  Handel  and  his 
predecessors,  were  all  short  Santini  possessed 
349  of  them.  Of  these  Scarlatti  himself  only 
published  one  book  of  thirty  pieces,  entitled 
4  Esercizii  per  gravicembalo,'  etc.,  printed  ac- 
cording to  Bumey  in  Venice,  but  at  any  rate 
before  August  1746,  when  the  Prince  of  the 
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Asturias,  whose  name  is  on  the  title-page, 
aaceoded  the  throne.  In  the  Ft-tis  collection 
is  a  Paris  edition,  4  Pieces  pour  le  clavecin,' 
two  vols.,  published  by  Mme.  Boivin  (who  died 
Sept  1783)  and  Le  Clerc.1  «42  Suits2  of 
Lessons  '  were  printed  by  John  Johnson  (at  the 
Harp  and  Crown,  Cheapside),  London,  under 
the  supervision  of  Scarlatti's  friend  Roseingrave 
(between  1730  and  1737,  when  Roseingrave 
went  out  of  his  mind).  In  1752  John  Worgan 
obtained  the  sole  licence  to  print  certain  new 
works  by  Domenico  Scarlatti,  and  published 
them  (at  J.  Johnson's,  facing  Bow  Church, 
Cheapside).  These  were  twelve  sonatas,  most 
of  them  new  to  England.  Czerny's  edition 
(Haslinger,  Vienna,  1839),  containing  200 
pieces,  was  re-edited  (Paris,  Sauer,  Girod)  and 
revised  by  Mme.  Farrenc  from  Roeeingrave's 
edition,  and  MSS.  then  in  possession  of  Rini- 
bault  There  are  also  130  pieces  in  Farrenc's 
•Tresor  des  Pianistes'  (1864);  sixty  Sonatas 
are  published  by  Breitkopf ;  and  eighteen  pieces, 
grouped  as  Suites  by  von  Bulow,  by  Peters. 
[Tausig  arranged  several  of  the  sonatas  to  suit 
the  requirements  of  modern  pianists,  but  the 
greatest  boon  to  lovers  of  Domenico  Scarlatti  is 
the  publication  of  a  complete  edition  of  his 
sonatas  by  Ricordi  &  Co.  under  the  editorship 
of  Signor  Alessandro  Longo.  Six  volumes, 
containing  300  pieces  in  all,  appeared  in  1906, 
and  are  to  be  continued  by  a  further  series. 
The  above  article  has  been  corrected  by  reference 
to  a  review  of  this  edition  written  by  Mr.  E.  J. 
Dent,  and  published  in  the  Monthly  Musical 
Record,  Sept,  1906.]  Besides  these  famous 
works  and  the  operas,  among  which  last  are  to 
be  included  contributions  to  various  pasticcios, 
Domenico  Scarlatti  wrote  a  Stabat  Mater  for 
ten  voices  and  organ,  and  a  '  Salve  Regina '  for 
a  single  voice,  stated  to  be  his  last  composi- 
tion. F.  o. 

SCARLATTI,  Francesco,  a  brother  of 
Alessandro.  A  mass  and  Dixit  Dominus  by 
him,  a  16,  are  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  Oxford, 
dated  1702  and  1708  respectively.  He  was 
for  twenty -six  years  maestro  di  cappella  at 
Palermo  (1689-1715),  and  in  1719  came  to 
London  with  his  nephew  Domenico,  giving  a 
concert  of  his  own  compositions,  Sept.  1,  1720. 
A  Miserere  a  5  is  in  the  Court  library  at  Vienna, 
and  some  opera  airs  and  cantatas  in  the  Fitz- 
william  Museum,  Cambridge,  and  elsewhere. 
(See  the  Qudlen-Lcxikon.)  M. 

SCARLATTI,  Giuskppk,  son  of  Domenico, 
was  born  at  Naples,  according  to  Paloschi  in 
1712,  according  to  Florimo  in  1718.  At  one 
time  he  seems  to  have  been  maestro  at  Pavia, 
and  in  the  text- book  of  'I  portentosi  efletti,' 
revived  at  Berlin,  in  1763,  he  is  styled  maestro 
di  cappella  in  Naples.  He  settled  in  Vienna  in 
1767,  before  which  date  he  had  produced  the 

•  Jfo.  10  In  roL  II.  U  an  organ  fa^tie  by  Almuidro  BoarUUI. 
i  Which  are  not '  Bult*..'  but  itnglr  iu.vrm.-n t 


following  operas: — 'Merope,'  Rome  1740  (re- 
peated at  Naples  1755)  ;  *  Dario,'  Turin,  1741  ; 
•  Pompeo  in  Armenio,'  Rome,  1747  ;  '  Adrian o 
in  Siria,'  Naples,  1752  ;  'Ezio,'  Naples,  1754  ; 
'I  portent <  h  eifetti  della  natura,'  Venice,  1754  ; 
'Antigone,'  Milan,  1756;  'Chi  tutto  abbrac- 
cia  nulla  stringe,'  Venice,  1756.  In  Vienna 
he  brought  out  at  the  court  theatre  :  'II  mer- 
cato  di  malmantile '  and  '  L'  isola  disabitata,' 
1757;  '  La  serva  scaltra,'  1759  ;  '  Issipile '  and 
'La  Clemenza  di  Tito,'  1760;  'Artaserse,' 
1763;  'Li  stravaganti,'  1765;  'La  moglie 
padrona, '  1 768.  He  died  at  Vienna,  August  1 7, 
1777.  c.  F.  P.  ;  with  additions  from  the 
Qttcllen-Lcxikon. 

SCARLATTI,  Pietro,  was  probably  a  nephew 
of  Domenico  and  was,  according  to  Florimo, 
maestro  di  cappella  in  Naples.  In  1728  his 
opera  'Clitarco'  was  given  at  the  theatre  of 
San  Bartolorueo  (a  MS.  of  the  work  is  at  Monto 
Cassino,  in  which  there  are  intermezzi  by 
Hasse.)  M. 

SCENA  (Gr.  Z*ip4;  Lat,  Scenct  ;  Ital.  Sccna, 
Teatro,  Palco  ;  Ger.  Btihnc,  AuftrUt ;  Fr.  Scene, 
Thddtrr  ;  Eng.  Scene,  Stage).  A  term,  which, 
in  its  oldest  and  fullest  significance,  applies 
equally  to  the  stage,  to  the  scenery  it  represents, 
and  to  the  dramatic  action  which  takes  place 
upon  it.  Hence,  the  long  srray  of  synonyms 
placed  at  the  beginning  of  this  article. 

I.  Classical  authors  most  frequently  use  the 
word  in  its  first  sense,  as  applying  to  that  part 
of  a  Greek  or  Roman  Theatre  which  most  nearly 
answers  to  what  we  should  now  call  the  stage  ; 
and  the  classical  tendencies  of  the  Renaissance 
movement  led  to  its  similar  use  in  the  16th 
century. 

II.  In  its  second  sense,  the  word  is  commonly 
applied,  in  England,  to  those  divisions  of  a 
drama  which  are  marked  by  an  actual  change 
of  scenery  ;  a  method  of  arrangement  which  is 
even  extended  to  English  translations  of  foreign 
works. 

III.  In  the  Italian,  German,  and  French 
theatres,  the  word  is  more  frequently  used,  in 
its  third  sense,  to  designate  those  subordinate 
divisions  of  an  act 3  which  are  marked  by  the 
entrance  or  exit  of  one  or  more  members  of 
the  Dramatis  Personae  '  ;  a  new  scene  being 
always  added  to  the  list  when  a  new  character 
appears  upon  or  quits  the  stage,  though  it  lie 
only  a  messenger,  with  half-a-dozen  words  to 
say  or  sing. 

IV.  In  a  more  limited  sense,  the  term  Scetia 
is  applied  by  oj»eratic  com  potters  to  an  ac- 
companied recitative,  either  interspersed  with 
passages  of  rhythmic  melody,  or  followed  by  a 
regular  Aria.  In  the  former  case,  the  won!  is 
generally  used  alone — and  always  in  its  Italian 
form  :  in  the  latter  the  composition  is  sometimes 
called  'Scena  ed  Aria.'    Less  frequently,  the 

'  It»L  AtU> ;  Fr.  Art*  ■  Oer.  A^^-in  alluaion  to  the  raLln.  of 
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place  of  pare  recitative  is  supplied  by  the 
introduction  of  short  strains  of  melody,  with 
strongly -marked  variations  of  tempo.  But, 
in  all  oases,  it  is  dc  rigucur  that  the  character 
of  the  composition  should  be  essentially  and 
unmistakably  dramatic  throughout.  The  Scena, 
thus  defined,  is  as  old  as  the  opera  itself ;  for 
the  name  might  very  well  be  given  to  the  scene 
from  '  Euridice,'  already  alluded  to  ;  or  to  the 
'  Lamento '  in  Monteverde's  *  Ariana.'  A  very 
fine  example,  much  in  advance  of  its  age,  will 
be  found  in  4  Ah  rendimi  quel  core,'  from 
Francesco  Rossi's  '  Mitrane,'  1689.  Mozart's 
peculiar  aptitude  for  this  kind  of  composition 
is  well  exemplified  in  his  wonderful  scena  for 
two  voices,  'Die  Weisolehre  dieser  Knaben,'  in 
4  Die  Zauberflote '  ;  in  innumerable  delightful 
instances  in  his  other  oi>eras  ;  and  in  a  large 
collection  of  detached  pieces,  such  as  1  Ch'io  mi 
scordi,'  'Bella  mia  fiamma,'  '  Ahi,  lo  previdi,' 
'  Misera,  dove  son  ? '  and  others,  too  numerous 
to  mention,  most  of  them  written  for  the  stage, 
though  some  are  clearly  intended  for  the  concert- 
room,  notwithstanding  their  powerful  dramatic 
expression.  To  this  latter  class  of  Scenas  must 
be  referred  Beethoven's  magnificent  '  Ah,  per- 
fidot'  which  ranks,  with  the  Scenas  for  Leon  ore 
and  Florestan,  in  'Fidelio,'  among  his  most 
passionate  compositions  for  voice  and  orches- 
tra. The  Scena  was  unquestionably  Weber's 
strongest  point — witness  his  three  magnificent 
examples,  'Durch  die  Wiilder,'  '  Wie  nahte  mir 
die  Schlummer,'  and  'Ocean,  du  Ungeheuer,' 
and  his  six  '  Concert  Alien. '  The  grand  Scena, 
in  Bfr,  for  Kunegunde  in  '  Faust,'  is  one  of 
Spohr's  most  notable  masterpieces  ;  and  the 
same  composer's  impassioned  instrumental 
'  Scena  Cantaute '  for  violin  and  orchestra 
stands  quite  alone,  as  an  inspiration  of  the 
highest  order.  He  also  wrote  a  very  fine  Scena 
for  the  concert-room — 4  Tu  m'abbandoni'  (op. 
71)  ;  and  Mendelssohn  has  left  us  a  priceless 
treasure  of  this  class  in  his  'Infclice,'  which 
embodies  an  amount  of  scenic  power  no  less 
remarkable  than  that  thrown  into  the  numerous 
similar  movements  in  his  oratorios.  The  secret 
of  success,  in  all  these  cases,  lies  in  the  in- 
tensity of  dramatic  expression  embodied  in  the 
work.  w.  s.  r. 

SCENARIO.  An  Italian  term,  meaning  a 
sketch  of  the  scenes  and  main  joints  of  an 
opera  libretto,  drawn  up  and  settled  preliminary 
to  filling  in  the  detail.  0. 

SCHABLONE.  The  German  term  for  a 
stencil  or  pattern,  and  thence  in  musical  criticism 
often  applied  to  music  written  with  too  much 
adherence  to  mechanical  form  or  manner, 
whether  the  composer's  own  or  some  one  else's 
— made  on  a  cut-and-dried  pattern.  The  term 
eapellme inter -mnsik  is  used  by  the  German 
critics  for  a  similar  thing.  With  a  slightly 
different  metaphor  we  should  say,  '  cast  in  the 
same  mould.'  o. 


SCHACK  (properly  CZIAK),  Benedict,  the 
first  Tamino,  and  one  of  the  party 1  who  stood 
round  Mozart's  bed  the  night  before  his  death, 
and  at  his  request  sang  the  completed  portions 
of  the  '  Requiem '  as  far  as  the  first  bars  of  the 
4  Lacrimosa,'  when  he  broke  into  violent  weeping 
at  the  thought  that  he  should  never  finish  it. 
Schack,  who  was  born  at  Mirowitz,  in  Bohemia, 
in  1758,  was  a  man  of  general  cultivation,  a 
thorough  musician,  and  a  good  flute- player.  He 
com | MMed  several  operas  for  Schikanedei  s  theatre. 
Mozart  was  on  intimate  terms  with  him,  and 
would  often  come  and  fetch  him  for  a  walk, 
and,  while  waiting  for  Schack  to  dress,  would 
sit  down  at  his  desk  and  touch  up  his  scores. 
Schack 's  voice  was  a  fine  tenor,  flexible  and 
sonorous,  and  his  execution  thoroughly  artistic, 
but  he  was  a  poor  actor.2  In  1787  he  was 
taking  second  parts  only  ;  in  1792  he  sang 
Tamino,  Count  Almaviva,  and  Don  Ottavio 
(DonGonsalvo  in  the  German  translation),  after 
which  we  hear  no  more  of  him  as  a  singer.  [In 
1780  he  was  Capellmeister  to  a  nobleman,  and 
in  1805  retired  on  a  pension.  A  mass  by  him 
was  finished  by  Mozart.  (See  the  Harmonicon, 
vol.  ix.  p.  298.)]  His  operas  or  8ingspiele  came 
between  1789  and  1793;  some  were  written 
with  Gerl.3  c.  f.  p. 

SCHALE  (German).  A  cymbal,  used  of  the 
halves  of  a  pair,  which  together  are  called  Becken. 
'  Beide  Schalen '  is  a  direction  found  after  one 
of  the  cymbals  has  been  directed  to  be  struck 
with  a  drum-stick. 

SCHALMEI.    See  Shawm. 

SCHARWENKA,  Ludwio  Philifp,  born 
Feb.  16,  1847,  at  Samter,  near  Posen,  in  East 
Prussia,  where  his  father  was  an  architect. 
His  taste  for  music  showed  itself  early,  but  he 
was  unable  to  cultivate  it  seriously  till  the  re- 
moval of  his  family  to  Berlin  in  1 865,  when  he 
entered  Kullak's  'New  Academy,"  studying 
under  Wiierst  and  Heinrich  Dorn,  having  pre- 
viously completed  his  studies  at  the  Gymnasium 
in  Posen,  where  his  parents  settled  in  1859. 
On  completing  his  course  at  the  Academy  he 
remained  on  the  staff  as  a  teacher  of  theory  till 
1881,  when  he  became  teacher  of  composition 
at  his  brother's  newly  opened  Conservatorium, 
the  direction  of  which  he  undertook  with  Hugo 
Goldschmidt  on  his  brother's  emigration  to 
America  in  1891.  In  1880  he  married  the 
well-known  violinist  Marianne  Stresow,  who  is 
at  present  a  violin  teacher  in  the  Klindworth- 
Scharwenka  Conservatorium.  Besides  having 
made  a  good  name  for  himself  with  a  long  list  of 
interesting  compositions,  Professor  Scharwenka 
is  an  accomplished  caricaturist. 

The  compositions  of  Philipp  Scharwenka  in- 

l  The  other*  were  Moxart'i  brother- In  law.  Hufer,  the  trlolinlnt. 

hlniaelf  sang  the  alto. 

*  Jahn*  Motarl,  II.  p.  MO. 

>  Gerl  aang  '  (tamtn '  In  1797  at  the  Mine  theatre  in  the  Freihaue, 
wh.  re  wm  produced  in  1787  hU  comic  opera  In  three  acta,  '  Ute 
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elude  a  vast  number  of  piano  pieces — Landler, 
waltzes,  minuets,  mazurkas,  etc. — of  which 
'Album  Polonais'  (op.  33)  is  best  known,  many 
songs,  three  concert  pieces  for  violin  and  PF. 
(op.  17),  studies  for  violin,  studies  for  violon- 
cello, three  sonatas  for  pianoforte  (op.  61)  ;  two 
choral  works  with  soli  and  orchestra,  '  Herbst- 
feier'  (op.  44)  and  'Sakuntala';  a  choral  work 
with  pianoforte  accompaniment  ad  lib. ,  '  Dorper- 
tanzweise'  ;  a  PF.  trio  in  Cg  minor  (op.  100) ; 
and  some  orchestral  works,  two  symphonies,  a 
Serenade  (op.  19),  a  Fantasiestuck '  Liebesnacht,' 
a  Festival  Overture  (op.  43),  an  4  Arcadian 
8uite'  (op.  76),  and  a  Symphonic  Poem, 
1  Friihlingswogen  '  (op.  87).  B.  v.  H. 

His  brother,  Franz  Xaver,  was  also  born 
at  Samter,  Jan.  6,  1850  ;  and  like  his  brother 
was  at  Kullak's  Academy  in  Berlin,  where 
he  was  well  known,  while  still  a  pupil,  for 
his  PF.  playing  and  composition,  which  he 
studied  under  Kullak  and  Wiierst  respectively. 
He  made  his  first  appearance  in  public  in  Berlin 
at  the  Singakademie  in  1869,  and  remained  for 
some  time  at  Kullak's  as  a  teacher,  until  com- 
pelled to  leave  it  for  his  military  duties  in  1873. 
After  this  he  began  to  travel,  and  was  soon 
renowned  as  a  fine  and  brilliant  player,  and  a 
'young  composer  of  remarkable  endowments.' 
In  1877  he  produced  his  first  Concerto  for  the 
PF.  (in  Bb  minor,  op.  32),  playing  it  to  the 
meeting  of  German  musicians  at  Hanover  in 
May  ;  it  was  played  in  England  for  the  first 
time  by  Mr.  Edward  Dannreuther  at  the  Crystal 
Palace,  Oct.  27,  1877.  In  1878,  Feb.  14, 
Scharwenka  himself  played  it  at  the  Gewand- 
haus,  Leipzig.  In  1879  he  made  his  first 
appearance  in  England,  playing  the  same  work 
at  the  Crystal  Palace,  March  1,  and  played 
at  the  Musical  Union,  April  29.  In  1880 
he  returned  and  played  his  Bb  minor  Concerto 
at  the  Philharmonic,  Feb.  1  9,  and  the  Beethoven 
Eb  Concerto  on  June  9.  In  1881  he  made  a 
third  visit,  and  played  his  second  Concerto  (in 
C  minor,  op.  56)  which  he  had  produced  at  the 
Gesellschaftsconcert  at  Vienna,  Feb.  24  ;  but 
his  stay  was  shortened  by  his  recall  to  Germany 
for  bis  military  duties,  though  he  found  time  to 
appearseveral  times,  and  deepened  the  favourable 
impression  he  had  previously  made.  In  1 899  he 
made  another  visit  to  England  and  played  his 
Third  Concerto  (Cg  minor,  op.  80). 

On  Oct.  1,  1881,  iScharwenka  opened  his 
own  Conservatorium  in  Berlin  (staff  including 
his  brother  Philipp's  wife,  n£e.  Marianne 
Stresow,  Albert  Becker,  PhilippRiifer,  J.  Kotck, 
O.  Lessmann,  W.  Langhans,  M.  Roder,  W. 
Jahns,  A.  Hennes,  and  Philipp  Scharwenka), 
which  became  amalgamated  with  that  of  Klind- 
worth  in  1893,  is  now  known  as  the  Klindworth- 
Scharwenka  Conservatorium  (and  School  for 
Opera  and  Drama),  and  run  under  the  artistic 
direction  of  the  brothers  Scharwenka  and 
Capellmeister  Robitschek  and  the  administra- 


tion of  the  latter,  of  which  Xaver  Scharwenka 
is  the  principal. 

On  Dec.  18  and  19,  1906,  the  twenty-fifth 
anniversary  of  the  foundation  of  the  Conserva- 
torium was  celebrated. 

In  1891,  answering  a  call  to  found  and  direct 
a  branch  of  his  Conservatorium  in  New  York, 
Xaver  Scharwenka,  his  wife  and  family,  with  all 
their  belongings,  emigrated  to  the  States,  where 
they  remained  seven  years  ;  he,  however,  cross- 
ing to  Europe  and  back  no  less  than  seven  times 
during  that  period.  In  the  New  World  he 
made  numerous  tours,  and  to  his  astonishment 
discovered  that  in  the  West  he  had  already 
earned  a  reputation  as  a  pianist  through  a 
former  pupil  of  his  brother's  who  had  adopted 
his  name  and  given  concerts  for  two  years 
without  his  identity  being  discovered.  At 
present  the  Scharwenka  family  live  in  Berlin, 
where  the  Professor  is  busy  morning,  noon,  and 
night  as  composer  and  teacher. 

As  a  pianist  Xaver  Scharwenka  is  renowned 
above  all  his  other  qualifications  for  the  beauti- 
ful quality  of  his  tone,  which  is  rich,  round, 
soft,  yet  great,  and  singing,  for  which  it  would 
be  difficult  to  name  another  living  pianist  as 
his  equal.  His  power  is  enormous,  yet  he 
never  bangs,  and  has  no  mannerisms,  his  arms 
and  body  at  the  piano  appearing  to  be  almost 
entirely  without  movement.  If  he  is  a  special- 
ist as  interpreter  of  one  composer  rather  than 
another  it  is  of  Chopin,  whose  nationality  he 
partly  shares,  but  of  the  other  great  masters 
his  readings  are  always  grand  and  musicianly, 
while  to  hear  him  play  a  waltz  of  Strauss  is  as 
dance-inspiring  as  the  magic  bells  of  Papageno. 
His  compositions,  which  possess  energy,  har- 
monic interest,  strong  rhythm,  many  beautiful 
melodies,  and  much  Polish  national  character, 
include  a  symphony  in  C  minor  (op.  60)  ;  three 
PF.  concertos  in  Bb  minor,  C  minor,  and  Cg 
minor  (opp.  32,  56,  and  80)  ;  two  PF.  trios  in 
Fg  minor  and  A  minor  (opp.  1  and  42) ;  two 
v'cello  sonatas  in  D  minor  and  E  minor  (opp.  2 
and  46)  ;  a  PF.  quartet  in  F  (op.  37)  ;  two  PF. 
sonatas  in  Cg  minor  and  Eb  (opp.  6  and  36)  ; 
very  many  piano  pieces,  mostly  Polish  dances, 
but  also  a  scherzo  in  G,  a  ballade  (op.  8),  a 
concert  menuet  in  B  (op.  18),  a  theme  and 
variations,  studies  and  some  songs,  besides  some 
books  of  technical  exercises  of  great  value  to 
the  modern  pianist.  A  grand  opera,  without 
opus  number,  in  four  acts,  to  a  libretto  by  Dr. 
Ernst  Koppel,  '  Mataswintha '  (from  the  novel 
of  Felix  Dahn,  Ein  Kampf  um  Bam),  was  pro- 
duced at  Weimar,  Oct.  4,  1896,  and  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera-IIouse,  New  York,  April  1, 
1897.  In  New  York  Scharwenka  himself 
conducted  ;  at  Weimar,  Stavenhagen. 

Xaver  Scharwenka  is  Royal  Professor,  Im- 
perial and  Royal  '  Kammervirtuos,'  Ordinary 
Member  and  Senator  of  the  Royal  Prussian 
Academy  of  Arts,  President  of  tha  'Musik 
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padagogische '  Association,  Doctor  of  Music 
(America),  and  bears  the  title  of  Hitter  hoher 
Orden.  H.  v.  H. 

SCHAUSPIELDIRECTOR,  DER,  'Combdie 
mit  Musik  in  1  Act '  (The  Manager,  a  Comedy 
with  Musio  in  one  Act)  ;  containing  an  overture 
and  four  numbers  ;  words  by  Stephanie,  jun., 
music  by  Mozart.  Produced  at  a  Court  festival 
at  Schbnbrunn,  Feb.  7,  1786.  Over  the  torzet 
(No.  3)  is  the  date,  Jan.  18,  1786.  It  was 
adapted  to  a  French  libretto  under  the  name  of 
1  L'  Impresario,'  and  produced  in  Paris  in  1856. 
[See  vol.  ii.  p.  462.]  A  careful  version  of  the 
entire  piece  from  the  German  original,  by  W, 
Grist,  was  brought  out  at  the  Crystal  Palace, 
London,  on  Sept.  14,  1877,  as  'The  Manager,' 
and  repeated  several  times  there  and  elsewhere. 

An  interesting  little  work,  full  of  details  on 
this  opera  and  Mozart  in  general,  is  Mozart's 
Schauspieldirector  by  Dr.  R.  Hirsch  (Leipzig, 
1859).  o. 

SCHEBEK,  Edmund,  a  distinguished  and 
influential  Austrian  amateur,  Doctor  of  Law, 
Imperial  councillor,  and  secretary  to  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  at  Prague,  was  born 
Oct.  22,  1819,  at  Petersdorf  in  Moravia.  He 
began  his  musical  career  as  head  of  a  Society 
at  Olmiitz,  and  continued  it  at  Prague,  where 
in  conjunction  with  Weiss,  the  superior  of  the 
Capuchins,  and  Krejci,  he  revived  much  of  the 
best  oh!  Italian  church  music.  He  devoted 
his  attention  specially  to  the  construction  of 
the  violin,  in  relation  to  which  he  published 
very  interesting  treatises — On  the  Orchestral 
Instruments  in  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1855  1  ; 
On  the  Gremonese  instruments,  apropos  of  the 
Vienna  Exhibition  of  1873,  and  The  Italian 
Violin  manufacture  and  its  German  origin.* 
He  also  published  a  valuable  little  pamphlet 
on  Froberger  (1874).  Dr.  Schebek  possessed  a 
fine  collection  of  ancient  stringed  instruments, 
Beethoven  autographs,  etc.  a. 

8CHEBEST,  Agnes,  born  at  Vienna,  Feb. 
15,  1813,  became  attached  at  a  very  early  age 
to  the  Court  Theatre  at  Dresden,  first  in  the 
chorus,  and  then  as  singer  of  small  solo  parts. 
Here  she  had  the  inestimable  advantage  of  fre- 
quently hearing  and  seeing  the  great  Schroeder- 
Devrient.  In  1833  she  left  Dresden  for  Perth, 
and  from  1836  to  1841  starred  throughout 
Germany  with  very  great  applause.  Her  voice 
was  a  fine  mezzo-soprano,  her  style  and  method 
were  good,  her  best  |>arta  heroic,  with  much 
energy  and  passion.  In  1841  she  married  the 
great  theologian  Dr.  David  Strauss  (himself  a 
keen  amateur,  and  author  of  an  interesting 
paper  on  the  Ninth  Symphony),  and  died  Dec. 
22,  1869,  at  Stuttgart.  She  left  an  account  of 
her  career — A  us  dem  Leben  eivsr  Kiinstlerin 
(1857),  and  Eetle  nnd  Oebarde  (1862).  o. 

'  DU  Orvtwtirr- InMrurwnte  auf  tier  Paritrr  WrltatuatrUung  lm 
Jakrt  1SU  (Vienna,  Stefttenruckerei,  18S8). 


SCHECHNER  -  WAAG EN,  Nanette,  dra- 
matic singer,  bom  at  Munich  in  1806.  She 
was  employed  in  the  chorus-scenes  of  the  opera, 
and,  on  the  occasion  of  Madame  Grassini's  visit, 
was  chosen  to  second  her  in  some  selections 
from  Cimarosa's  '  Gli  Orazii  e  Curiazii. '  Schech - 
ner's  beautiful  voice  made  a  great  impression, 
unci  won  for  her  a  patroness  in  the  Queen  of 
Bavaria.  After  some  study  in  singing  and  in 
Italian,  she  appeared  in  Italian  opera  in  Munich, 
until  1827,  after  which  she  devoted  herself  to 
German  opera.  In  1826  she  was  in  Vienna,  if 
a  curious  story,  related  by  Schindler,  of  a  scene 
in  the  theatre  there,  aprojKW  of  an  air  written 
for  her  by  Schubert,  may  be  believed.  [See 
So hubekt.]  It  is  related  by  Fetis  that,  when 
she  first  appeared  in  Berlin  in  Weigl's  '  Schwei- 
zerfamilie,'  the  first  act  was  played  to  an 
almost  empty  house  ;  but  such  enthusiasm  did 
her  Emmeline  arouse  in  the  few  listeners,  that 
the  report  of  it  spread  to  the  neighbouring 
cafes  during  the  entr'acte,  a  large  audience  was 
drawn  to  the  theatre  for  the  rest  of  the  j»er- 
formance,  and  the  singer's  success  was  complete. 
Her  Donna  Anna,  Euryanthe,  Fidelio,  Reiza, 
Vestalin  and  Iphigenie  in  Tauris  excited  great 
admiration  in  Berlin  and  Munich.  In  1832 
she  married  Waagen,  a  lithographer  and 
painter.  Her  voice  was  powerful,  even  massive 
in  its  tones,  and  her  acting  earnest  and  naturul. 
She  took  a  place  in  the  first  rank  of  German 
singers,  but  her  brilliant  career  lasted  no  longer 
than  ten  years.  A  severe  illness  injured  her 
voice  ;  she  retired  from  the  stage  in  1885,  and 
died  April  30,  1860. 

Mendelssohn  heard  her  at  Munich  in  1830, 
and  while  he  found  her  voice  much  gone  off 
and  her  intonation  false,  says  that  her  expres- 
sion was  still  so  touching  as  to  make  him 
weep.3  L.  m.  M. 

SCHEIBE,  Johann  Adoli-h,  born  at  Leip- 
zig in  May  1708,  the  son  of  an  organ -builder, 
was  educated  for  the  law  at  the  Nicolaischule, 
and  at  the  University,  where  Oottsched  was  at 
the  time  professor.  In  1735  he  set  out  to  try 
his  fortunes  as  a  musician,  visiting  Prague, 
Gotha,  Sondershausen,  and  settling  in  1736  at 
Hamburg  as  a  teacher.  He  composed  incidental 
music  to  various  plays,  and  wrote  a  grand 
opera  which  only  reached  the  stage  of  being 
twice  rehearsed.  In  1737  he  began  the  pub- 
lication by  which  he  is  famous  in  the  history 
of  German  opera.  Der  Critische  Jlfusilrtts,  as 
it  was  called,  came  out  as  a  weekly  periodical, 
and  carried  further  the  war  against  Italian 
ojieratic  conventions  which  Gottsched  had  de- 
clared in  his  Verniinftiqcn  Tadlerinnen.  In 
1740  he  was  appointed  Capellmeister  to  the 
Margrave  of  Brandenburg-Culm  bach,  and  also 
visited  Copenhagen,  where  he  settled  two  years 
later,  and  in  1742  became  director  of  the  court 
opera,  retaining  this  post  till  1749,  when  ho 
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was  succeeded  by  the  Italian  Sarti.  He  next 
devoted  himself  to  literature  and  composition, 
becoming  for  a  time  head  of  a  music-school  at 
Sonderburg  in  Holstcin.  In  1745  he  published 
a  second  edition  of  the  Critische  Miutikus, 
(see  below),  and  in  1754  wrote  an  Abhandlung 
vom  Urspruny  und  Alter  der  Musik.  He  con- 
tributed a  treatise  on  Recitative,  in  the  com- 
position of  which  he  was  a  proficient,  to  the 
Bibliothek  der  schonen  H'iasenachnften  und  freien 
KiinsU  (vols.  xi.  and  xii.),  1764-65.  In  1773 
appeared  the  first  of  four  projected  volumes  on 
composition,  Ueber  die  mtisikalische  Composition, 
but  no  more  was  finished,  as  the  author  died 
at  Copenhagen,  April  22,  1776.  A]iart  from 
his  championship  of  Oerman  opera,  he  obtained 
an  unenviable  notoriety  by  an  attack  on  Sebas- 
tian Bach,  published  in  the  sixth  number  of 
his  periodical,  under  date  May  14,  1737.  He 
had  competed  for  the  post  of  organist  to  the 
Nikolaikirche  in  1729  ;  and  Bach,  one  of  the 
judges,  had  not  approved  his  playing  ;  further- 
more, it  seems  probable  that  Bach,  in  his 
cantata  1  Der  Streit  zwischen  Phobus  und  Pan,' 
had  intended  the  character  of  Midas  as  a  refer- 
ence to  Scheibe.  It  is  only  fair  to  say  that 
Scheibe  recanted  his  errors  in  the  second 
edition  of  the  Crilischcr  Musikua,  issued  in 
1745.  Scheibe  wrote  an  opera,  'Thusnelda,' 
which  was  published  (with  an  introductory 
article  on  vocal  music)  at  Copenhagen  in  1749  ; 
two  oratorios,  4  Die  Auferstehung '  and  'Der 
wundervolle  Tod  des  Welterhisers '  ;  masses, 
secular  cantatas,  church  compositions  to  the 
number  of  200;  150  flute  concertos ;  70  quartets 
or  symphonies,  trios,  sonatas,  existed,  for  the 
most  part  in  MS.  (Qucllen-Lexikon  ;  Riemann's 
Lexikon  ;  Sammelbdnde  of  the  Int.  Mm.  Ges. 
ii.  654  ff.  ;  Spitta,  J.  S.  Bach  (Engl,  transl.) 
ii.  645-47,  iii.  252-55.)  M. 

SCHEIBLER,  Johann  Hkinrich,  born  at 
Montjoie,  near  Aix-la-Chapelle,  Nov.  11,  1777, 
died  Nov.  20,  1838,  silk  manufacturer,  after 
many  travels  settled  down  at  Crefeld,  where 
he  was  first-assistant- Biirgermeister.  In  1812- 
1813,  after  some  interesting  experiments  with 
Jew's-harps,  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  im- 
perfections of  existing  means  of  tuning.  He 
first  tried  a  monochord,  but  finding  that  he 
could  not  always  get  the  same  note  from  the 
same  division  of  his  monochord,  he  endeavoured 
to  help  himself  by  beats,  and  discovered  that 
each  beat  corresponded  to  a  difference  of  two 
simple  vibrations  or  one  double  vibration  in  a 
second.  His  plan  was  to  fix  the  monochord  by 
finding  the  stopped  length  which  would  give  a 
note  beating  four  times  in  a  second  with  his 
own  fork.  Then,  after  endless  trials  and  cal- 
culations, he  found  similar  places  for  all  the 
divisions  of  the  scale,  and  finally  from  the 
monochord  made  forks  for  each  note  of  the 
perfectly  equally  tempered  scale.  By  repeated 
comparisons  with  his  forks  he  found  that  it  was 


impossible  to  make  a  mathematically  ami  rate 
monochord,  or  to  protect  it  from  the  effects  of 
temj>eraturc.  He  then  hit  upon  the  plan  of 
inserting  forks  between  the  forks  of  his  scale, 
from  the  lowest  A  of  the  violin  to  the  open  A, 
and  counting  the  beats  between  them.  It  was 
this  counting  that  was  the  trouble,  but  by 
highly  ingenious  mechanical  contrivances  he 
was  enabled  to  complete  the  count  of  his  fifty- 
two  forks  within  from  -0067  to  -00083  beats  or 
double  vibrations  in  a  second,  and  hence  to  tune 
a  set  of  twelve  forks  so  as  to  form  a  perfectly 
equal  scale  for  any  given  pitch  of  A.  The 
particulars  of  his  forks  and  the  mode  of  count- 
ing them  are  contained  in  his  little  pamphlet 
Der  physikalixhe  und  musikalische  Tonmesser, 
(Essen,  Biideker,  1834,  p.  80,  with  lithographic 
plates),1  from  which  the  preceding  history  has 
been  gathered.  During  his  lifetime  he  issued 
four  smaller  tracts,  showing  how  to  tune  organs 
by  beats,  which  were  collected  after  his  death  as 
H.  Scheibler*  Schriften,  etc.  (Crefeld,  Schmullcr, 
1838).  This  is  quite  out  of  print,  but  copies  of 
the  former  book  are  still  to  be  bought.  [These 
pamphlets  form  j>art  of  the  interesting  bequest 
left  to  the  late  A.  J.  Hipkins,  by  Dr.  A.  J. 
Ellis,  and  will,  it  is  hoped,  complete  Mr. 
Hipkins's  gift  to  the  Royal  Institution  in 
memory  of  his  friend  Dr.  Ellis.]  His  wonderful 
tonometer  of  fifty-two  forks  has  completely  dis- 
appeared. But  another  one,  of  fifty-six  instead 
of  fifty-two  forks,  which  I  belonged  to  Scheibler, 
still  exists,  and  was  inherited  by  his  daughter 
and  grandson,  who  lent  it  to  Herr  Amels, 
formerly  of  Crefeld,  who  again  lent  it  to  the 
late  Dr.  Alexander  J.  Ellis,  who  counted  it, 
and  having  checked  his  results  by  means  of 
M'Leod's  and  Mayer's  machines  for  measuring 
pitch,  gave  the  value  of  each  fork  in  the  Journal 
of  the  Society  of  Art*  for  March  5,  1880,  p.  300, 
correct  to  less  than  ouc-tenth  of  a  double  vibra- 
tion. The  two  extreme  forks  of  this  fifty-six 
fork  tonometer  agree  in  pitch  precisely  with 
those  of  the  fifty-two  fork  tonometer,  but  no 
other  forks  are  alike,  nor  could  the  forks  of  the 
fifty-two  fork  tonometer  have  been  easily  con- 
verted into  those  of  the  other  one.  In  1884, 
at  a  congress  of  physicists  at  Stuttgart,  Scheibler 
proposed  with  approval  the  pitch  A  440  at  69° 
F.  (  =  A  440.2  at  59°  F.)  for  general  purposes, 
and  this  has  been  consequently  called  the  Stutt- 
gart pitch.3  A.  J.  H. 

SCHEIDEMANN.  The  name  of  a  family 
of  organists  in  Hamburg  in  the  16th  and  1 7th 
centuries.  fJerber,  in  his  Lexicon,  mentions 
Heinrich  Scheidemann,  born  about  1600,  died 
1654,  but  appears  to  confuse  him  with  an  older 

1  The  ,h  and  murfra/  Tnnnmeier,  which  provei  HiiUj,  6jr 

meant  of  thr  ,*-mluh.m.  the  abmlvte  numhert  of  Titration!  of 
m„,ir,,r  tone,,  th,  ,rrinHpal  kind,  of  combinational  tcmct,  and  the 
ma*  rigid  rr„rtnm  of  nivalin  tempered  and  mathematical  Jut 

eknrrti. 

*  ft*  Mlectwi  it  iu>  the  nimn  of  the  variation  of  pitch  in  piano*  km 
th«m  •  ini.-i  »t  Vlrnni*.  i»nrt  not  from  thr  fact  that  It  pnnMm  the  »oile 
of  C  m«jor.  In  Jant  Intonation,  to  t»  okprwMd  in  wboU  number*, 
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and  more  important  member  of  the  family, 
David  Scheidemann,  probably  an  uncle  of  Hein- 
rieh.  Tlx-  date  of  David  Scheidemann's  birth  is 
not  ascertained,  but  in  1585  he  was  organist  of 
St  Michael's  Church,  Hamburg.  He  is  chiefly 
noteworthy  as  associated  with  three  other  Ham- 
burg organists  of  repute,  Jacob  and  Hieronymus 
Praetorius,  and  Joachim  Decker,  iu  the  compila- 
tion of  what  we  should  now  call  a  Choralbuch, 
though  this  name  was  not  in  general  use  then,1 
a  book  of  the  usual  hymn-tunes  or  chorales  of 
the  Lutheran  Church,  simply  harmonised  in 
four  parts  for  congregational  singing.  This 
book  appeared  in  1604.  Its  original  title  is 
*  Melodeyen-Gesangbuch,  darein  Dr.  Luthcrs 
und  ander  Christen  gebrauchlichste  Gesange, 
ihren  gewbhnlichen  Melodien  nach  ...  in 
vier  stiramen  ubergesetzt. '  The  example  first 
set  by  Lucas  Osiander  in  1586,  of  uniformly 
giving  the  melody  to  the  soprano  part,  and  not 
to  the  tenor,  as  the  older  practice  was,  is  here 
followed,  and  in  the  preface  attention  is  called 
to  the  greater  convenience  of  this  for  congrega- 
tional singing.  Of  the  eighty -eight  tunes  in 
the  book,  David  Scheidemann  harmonised 
thirteen  or  fourteen  ;  among  them  there  appears 
for  the  ftrst  time  harmonised  4  Wie  schon 
leuchtet  der  Morgenstem.'  Gerber,  confusing 
David  with  Heinrich,  attributes  both  the  melody 
and  the  setting  of  this  Chorale  to  Heinrich. 
But  Winterfold  shows  (Ev.  A'irrh.  i.  p.  90)  that 
the  melody  belongs  to  neither,  but  seems  to 
be  taken  from  an  old  soculur  song,  beginning 
with  similar  words  ('  Wie  schon  leuchten  die 
Aeugelein '),  to  the  metre  of  which  Philip 
Nicolai  in  1599  wrote  the  words  of  his  hymn, 
'Wie  schon  leuchtet  der  Morgenstem.'  It  should 
be  mentioned,  however,  that  Wackernagel  (Das 
Deutsche  Kirehenlied,  Bd.  I.  pp.  618-19),  after 
giving  the  words  of  the  secular  song  in  full, 
adduces  reasons  for  believing  that  in  this  case 
the  secular  song  is  a  later  parody  of  Nicolai's 
hymn,  not  vice  versa.  Winterfeld  praises 
Scheidemann  s  settings  of  the  chorales  for  their 
fresh  animated  character,  and  for  the  happy 
way  in  which  the  rhythmical  peculiarities  of 
the  old  melodies  are  brought  out.  Chorales  were 
not  then  sung  as  now,  all  in  slow  uniform 
rhythm,  but  many  of  the  older  melodies  had 
curious  changes  of  rhythm,  as  from  common 
to  triple  time,  in  successive  lines.     See  the 

*  It  In  worth  while  noting  that  thr  word  Chora]  (in  RnglUh  mdl y 
apelt  Chorale',  u  now  restricted  to  the  inrlodie/1  of  German  metrical 
hymns,  really  originated  In  a  miaunderatnndlng  of  what  Waltlirr 
turn  tit  when  he  apoke  of  Lutheran  having  culled  the  'deutacher 
Choralgeaang '  into  lite.  What  t«oth  Luther  and  Walther  meant 
by  'Choimljpwang'  wu  the  old  Cantua  Churall*  or  Plain  m.iii,'  of  the 
Latin  Church,  which  Lather  hliiiaelfwlahrd  to  retain  ;  and  hi*  merit 
collated  In  the  adaptation  of  the  chief  part*  of  the  1-atln  Choral  to 
German  word*,  hi*  work  iu  thia  respect  corresponding  to  MartwN'k'a 
'Book  of  Common  Prayer  Noted'  with  ua  In  Rngtand.  All  the 
older  Lutheran  Church  •  musician*,  auch  aa  Lucn*  Ixxwtua  ami 
Michael  Praetorlu*.  uaed  the  word*  Choral  and  Choralgraiiiigi'  in 
thjj  *ense  of  the  old  Plain- aotig  mclodtaa  to  the  grnduaU. 
■equeooui.  and  alitipbona.  whether  lung  to  Latin  or  adapted  to 
German  word  a.  It  waa  only  when  German  metrical  hymna  gradu- 
ally superseded  Iu  common  uae  the  other  choral  part*  of  the 
aarvlce,  that  the  name  Choral  In  course  of  time  became  restricted 
to  the  melodiea  of  theae  hymna.   See  Winterfeld.  £w.  Kirch.  1.  pp. 


specimens  of  Scheidemann  in  Winterfeld,  Part  I. 
Nos.  70,  71. 

Hkinkk  h  ScHEIDEMAKH,  mentioned  above, 
was  the  sou  of  Hans  Scheidemann,  organist  of 
St  Catherine's  Church,  Hamburg.  In  1616  he 
and  Jacob  Praetorius,  the  younger,  were  sent 
at  the  public,  expense  to  Amsterdam,  to  be 
initiated  into  a  higher  style  of  organ-playing, 
under  the  tuition  of  the  then  most  famous 
organ-player  of  Euroi>c,  Peter  Sweelinck.  In 
1625  Heinrich  succeeded  his  father  as  organist 
of  St.  Catherine's.  Mattheson  says  of  Scheide- 
mann that  his  organ-playing  and  compositions 
were  like  himself,  jxipular  and  agreeable,  easy 
and  cheerful,  with  no  pretence  or  desire  for 
mere  show.  Some  of  his  organ  pieces  have 
been  discovered  in  MS.  tablature  at  Luneburg, 
for  an  estimate  of  which  see  Seiflert's  QeschichU 
der  Klaviermusik,  vol.  i.  pp.  117-19.  Heinrich 
Scheidemann  was  again  associated  with  Jacob 
Praetorius  in  contributing  melodies  to  Rist's 
1  Himmlische  Lieder,'  which  were  published  in 
1641-42.  Praetorius  composed  ten  to  the  4th 
part  of  Rist's  Book,  Scheidemann  ten  to  the 
5th  part,  entitled  •  Hollenlieder.'  One  of 
Scheidemann's  melodies  in  this  collection, 
1  Frisch  auf  und  lasst  uns  singen,'  continued 
for  a  while  in  church  use,  as  it  appears  again 
in  Vopelius's  1  Leipziger  Gesangbuch '  of  1682. 
Among  Scheidemann's  pupils  were  Werner  Fab- 
ricius,  Matthias  Weckmann,  and  Job.  Adam 
Reiuken,  the  last  of  whom  became  his  successor 
as  organist  of  St.  Catherine's,  Hamburg,  in 
1654.  Max  Seiffert,  in  the  Sammelbande  of 
the  Int.  Mus.  (Jss.  ii.  p.  117,  gives  the  date  of 
Scheidemann's  death  as  1663,  but  Eitner,  in 
the  Qudlen-Lcxikon,  gives  reasons  for  adhering 
to  the  previously  accepted  date,  1654,  as  there 
is  no  doubt  that  Rein  ken  succeeded  him  in 
that  year.  j.  n.  m. 

SCHEIDEMANTEL,  Caul,  born  Jan.  21, 
1859,  at  Weimar,  was  taught  singing  by  Bodo 
Borchers,  and  on  Sept.  15,  1878,  made  his 
debut  there  as  Wolfram.  He  remained  there 
until  1886,  having  in  the  meantime  received 
further  instruction  from  Stockhausen  at  Frank- 
fort. In  1884,  on  leave  from  Weimar,  he 
sang  in  German  at  Covent  Garden,  June  4,  as 
Kothner,  as  the  Minister  ('  Fidelio '),  Herald 
('Lohengrin'),  Kurwenal,  Wolfram,  and,  July 
9,  Rucello,  on  the  production  of  Stanford's 
'Savonarola.'  He  made  a  very  favourable  im- 
pression, both  on  account  of  his  line  baritone 
voice  and  his  excellent  singing  and  acting.  In 
1886  he  sang  at  Bayreuth  as  Klingsor,  Am- 
fortas,  a  remarkable  jwrformance,  and  Kurwenal ; 
after  which  he  made  his  debuts  at  Dresden  as 
the  Dutchman,  and  the  Templar  and  Hans 
Heiling  of  Marschner,  as  a  permanent  member 
of  the  company  there,  as  successor  to  Degele, 
the  result  of  a  successful  '  gastspiel '  the  pre- 
vious year.  Here  he  has  remained  ever  since 
(1907),  and  has  gained  great  popularity  in  a 
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large  number  of  parts.  On  Dec.  12,  1896, 
he  sang  with  great  success  as  the  hero  in 
Bungert's  'Odysseus'  Heimkehr.'on  Jan.  29, 
1898,  in  'Kirke,'  and  on  March  21,  1901, 
in  'Nansikaa'  (the  second  and  third  ]>arts 
respectively  of  the  Homeric  tetralogy),  on 
May  21,  1901,  in  Paderewski's  'Manru,'  on 
the  production  of  that  opera.  On  leave  of 
absence,  in  1888,  he  sang  as  Hans  Sachs  at 
BAyreuth ;  in  1893,  at  the  Gotha  Opera  Festival, 
as  Rodolph  in  the  revival  of  Boieldiou's  4  Petit 
Chaperon  Rouge.'  On  May  27,  1899,  he  sang 
again  at  Covent  Garden,  as  Hans  Sachs,  a  per- 
formance remarkable  both  on  account  of  his 
fine  acting  and  for  the  refinement  of  his  singing 
and  declamation.  In  addition  he  has  sung  in 
the  principal  cities  of  Germany  and  Austria, 
both  in  oi>era  and  concerts.  In  1906  he  took 
the  part  of  Scherasmin  in  a  successful  revival 
of  1  Oberon  '  at  Dresden.  a.  c. 

SCHEIDT,  Samtbl,  one  of  the  celebrated 
three  8's  (the  other  two  being  Heinrich  Schutz 
and  Hermann  Schein,  his  contcmj>oraries),  the 
best  German  organist  of  his  time,  was  lwirn  at 
Halle  in  1587.  His  father,  Conrad  Scheldt, 
was  master  or  overseer  of  salt  works  at  Halle. 
The  family  must  have  been  musical,  as  some 
works  are  still  preserved  of  Gottfried,  Samuel's 
brother,  which  A.  G.  Ritter  (Gcschichte  drr 
Orgelmusik)  says  show  considerable  musical 
ability.  Samuel  owed  his  training  as  an  organist 
to  the  then  famous  '  Organisten-macher '  Peter 
Sweelinck  of  Amsterdam.  About  1605  he 
betook  himself  to  Amsterdam,  and  became  a 
pupil  of  Sweelinck.  In  1608  or  1609  he 
became  organist  in  the  Morit/.kircho  in  Halle, 
and  in  1620  at  least,  if  not  earlier,  he  had 
received  the  appointment  of  organist  and  capell- 
mciater  to  Christian  Wilhelm,  Markgraf  of 
Brandenburg,  and  then  Protestant  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Archbishopric  of  Magdeburg.  In 
this  capacity  Scheidt  officiated  not  at  Magde- 
burg, but  in  the  Hofkirche  at  Halle.  The 
troubles  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War  and  the 
misfortunes  of  his  patron,  the  siege  and  sack 
of  Magdebnrg  in  1631,  and  the  abdication  of 
Christian  Wilhelm  in  1638,  seem  to  have  made 
no  difference  to  Scheidt's  official  position  at 
Halle,  though  his  income  and  means  of  living 
must  have  suffered  ;  the  service  in  the  Hof- 
kirche ceased  after  1625,  and  the  Moritzkirche 
was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1637.  We  have  no 
record  as  to  his  personal  relations  with  Chris- 
tian's successors  in  the  administration  of  the 
Magdeburg  archbishopric,  but  Chrysander  in 
the  Juhrbiichrr  f&r  musikalischc  H'issenschafl, 
L  p.  158,  prints  a  letter  from  Scheidt  to  Duke 
Augustus  of  Brunswick  in  1642,  which  seems 
to  imply  that  he  was  then  looking  for  some 
patronage  or  assistance  from  that  art  loving 
prince.  Scheidt  never  left  Halle,  however,  and 
his  circumstances  may  have  improved,  as  in 
his  will  he  bequeathed  some  money  for  tha 


sake  of  the  organ  in  the  St.  Moritzkirche  at 
Halle.  He  died  at  the  age  of  sixty-seven  on 
March  24,  1654. 

Scheidt's  first  published  work  apt>eared  at 
Hamburg  in  1620  ('Cantiones  Sacrae  octo 
vocum'),  and  consists  of  thirty -nine  vocal 
comjtositions,  fifteen  of  which  are  settings  of 
Lutheran  chorales.  In  1621-22  appeared  the 
first  j-ui  t  of  his  sacred  concertos,  in  2-12  vocal 
parts  with  instrumental  accompaniment.  This 
was  followed  by  successive  books  of  similar 
pieces,  published  in  1631,  1634,  1635,  and 
1640.  His  fame,  however,  rests  not  on  his 
vocal  compositions,  but  on  his  works  for  the 
organ.  His  next  work,  also  published  at 
Hamburg  in  1624,  is  considered  epoch-making 
in  the  history  of  organ  music.  It  consists  of 
three  parts,  but  the  wholo  work  bears  the 
general  title  'Tabulatura  Nova';  the  same 
title,  indeed,  as  many  earlier  works  of  the  same 
kind  in  Germany  (e.g.  Ammerbach,  1571  ;  B. 
Schmid,  1577  ;  Paix,  1583  ;  Woltz,  1617), 
from  all  of  which,  however,  it  differs  widely 
both  in  aim  and  style,  and  indeed  marks  the 
beginning  of  a  new  and  better  treatment  of 
the  organ  Iwth  with  regard  to  playing  and  to 
comiiosition.  From  1570  to  about  1620,  organ 
playing  in  Germany  almost  entirely  consisted 
in  what  was  known  as  the  art  of  'coloriren,' 
the  art  of  '  colouring '  melodies  sacred  or  secular 
by  the  inserting  of  meaningless  passages,  all 
framed  on  one  and  the  same  pattern,  between 
each  note  or  chord  of  the  melody.  These  earlier 
Tablature-l>ook8  were  all  compiled  simply  to 
teach  this  purely  mechanical  art  of  'colouring* 
melodies  for  the  organ.  The  music  was  written 
in  the  so-called  German  Tablaturo,  i.e.  with 
letters  instead  of  notes.1  (For  a  full  account 
of  these  German  'Coloristcn  ' 8  of  the  16th  and 
17th  centuries,  see  A.  G.  Ritter's  Geschichie  der 
Orgclmusik,  pp.  111-39.)  Scheidt's  'Tabu- 
latura Nova  '  put  an  end  to  this  miserable  style 
of  playing  and  composing  for  the  organ,  as  well 
as  to  the  old  German  Tablature.  The  musio 
in  his  book  is  noted  in  score  of  four  staves, 
with  five  lines  to  the  stave,  so  far  differing  from 
the  notation  both  of  Frescobaldi  and  Sweelinck, 
the  former  using  two  staves  of  six  and  eight 
lines  respectively,  the  latter  two  staves  both  of 
six  lines.  To  give  an  idea  of  the  contents  of 
Scheidt's  work,  we  transcribe  in  full  the 
separate  titles  of  the  three  parts  : — 

I.  Tabulatura  Nora,  continent!  variations  aliquot 
Psalmorum,  Fantasia  rum,  Cantilena  rum,  Paaaamezo 
et  Canonea  aliquot,  in  gratiam  Organiatarom  adornata 
a  Samuele  Scneidt  Hallenae,  Reverend!**,  niuatria- 
aimique  Principle  ac  Domini,  Christian!  Guilielmi  Archi- 
episcopi  Magdeburgcnala,  Pri matin  Germaniae  Organista 
et  Capellae  Magistro.    Hamburgi  .  .  .  mocxxiv. 

II.  Pare  Secunda .  .  .  continens  Fugarum,  Pealmorum, 
Cantlonum  et  Bchua  Tocatae  variatinnea  variaa  et 
omnimodaa.  Pro  quorumvis  OrganiHtarum  captu  et 
modulo.  .  .  . 
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III.  Tertiaet  ultima  para.continens Kyrie  Pominicale, 
Credo  in  iinum  Drum,  P&almum  de  Coena  Domini  Hub 
Comraunlone,  Hymnos  pnu'ripuorum  Festorum  totius 
anni,  Magnificat  1-9  toni,  moduni  ludendi  pleno 
Organo  et  Benedicamus  ...  In  gratiam  Organistamm, 
praecipne  rorum  qui  mutico  pun'  et  absque  celerrimis 
Goloraturia  OrKiuio  ludore  gaudent  .  .  . 

The  last  words  mark  an  important  difference 
between  the  third  j>art  and  the  two  preceding. 
In  the  first  two  parts  the  composer  ap|>ears  to 
wish  to  show  how  he  could  beat  the  4  Colourists  ' 
on  their  own  ground,  his  figures  and  passages, 
however,  not  being  like  theirs,  absolutely  mean- 
ingless and  void  of  invention,  but  new  and 
varied,  and  having  an  organic  connection  with 
the  whole  composition  to  which  they  belong. 
He  shows  himself  still  as  virtuoso,  desirous  to 
extend  the  technique  of  organ- playing,  while 
at  the  same  time  displaying  his  contrapuntal 
mastery.  So  far  as  technique  is  concerned, 
there  is  to  be  uoticed  in  Scheidt  the  extended 
use  of  the  pedal,  so  different  from  Frescobaldi's 
occasional  use  of  it  for  single  notes  merely,  also 
the  imitation  of  orchestral  effects,  such  as  what 
he  himself  terms  '  imitatio  violistica,'  the  imita- 
tion of  the  effects  of  the  different  ways  of  bowing 
on  the  violin,  and  the  imitation  of  an  organ 
tremulant  itself  by  the  rapid  interchange  of  the 
fingers  of  the  two  hands  on  one  and  the  same 
key(*  Bicinium  imitatione  tremula  organi  duotms 
digitis  in  una  tantum  clave  manu  turn  dextra, 
turn  sinistra').  The  first  two  j>arts  contain  a 
mixture  of  sacred  and  secular  pieces,  the  secular 
pieces,  however,  being  marked  off  as  for  domestic 
rather  than  for  church  use  by  the  absence  of  a 
pedal  part.  The  sacred  pieces  consist  of  ten 
fantasias  or  sets  of  variations  on  chorale  melo- 
dies, with  a  few  fugues  or  fantasias  on  another 
motive,  among  which  is  a  '  fantasia  fuga  quadru- 
plici,'  on  a  madrigal  of  Palestrina's,  which  Ritter 
describes  as  a  masterpiece  of  contrapuntal  art, 
four  subjects  from  the  madrigal  being  treated 
first  singly  and  then  together,  and  with  con- 
trary motion  and  other  devices.  The  secular 
pieces  consist  chiefly  of  variations  on  secular 
melodies,  among  which  appears  one  entitled  an 
English  song  4  de  fortuna '  (i.e.  the  famous 
•  Fortune,  my  foe ').  The  third  part  of  the 
'  Tabulatura  Nova '  stands,  however,  on  a  higher 
level  than  the  first  two.  The  composer  ex- 
pressly renounces  the  virtuoso ;  he  writes,  as  the 
title-page  says,  for  those  who  delight  to  play 
the  organ  purely  musically,  and  without  mere 
ornamental  and  ]tassage  work.  In  this  third 
part  he  gives  very  full  directions  with  regard 
to  registering  both  for  manuals  and  pedal.  It 
is  intended  entirely  for  church  use,  and  both 
by  the  choice  of  pieces,  and  the  manner  in  which 
they  are  arranged,  it  gives  us  an  insight  into 
the  way  in  which  the  organ  was  very  frequently 
employed  in  the  church  services  of  those  days. 
It  was  not  then  generally  used  to  accompany 
or  sustain  the  voices  of  the  choir  or  congrega- 
tion, but  rather  to  alternate  with  them.  Thus, 


for  instance,  between  each  verse  of  the  1  Mag- 
nificat' sung  by  the  choir  without  accompani- 
ment, the  organ  would  come  in  independently 
with  some  variation  or  changing  harmonies  on 
the  plain -song  melody.  A  further  use  of  the 
organ  was  even  to  take  the  place  of  the  choir 
in  making  the  responses  to  the  ecclesiastical 
intonations  of  the  officiating  clergy  when  there 
was  no  proper  choir  to  do  this.  Frescobaldi's 
works  (especially  '  Fiori  Musicali,'  1635)  furnish 
instances  of  this  use  of  the  organ  in  the  Roman 
Church.  Thus  when  the  priest  had  intoned 
the  Kyrie  of  the  Mass,  in  the  absence  of  a  proper 
choir,  the  organist  would  answer,  as  Ambros 
expresses  it,  when  speaking  of  Frescobaldi's 
works  of  the  kind,  *  with  a  kind  of  artistically- 
ennobling  and  enriching  echo'  ('mit  ciner  Art 
von  kunstlerisch-vercdelnden  und  bereichernden 
Echo '),  that  is  to  say,  the  organist,  taking  up 
the  plain-song  theme,  would  not  just  harmonise 
it  note  by  note,  but  treat  it  in  the  form  of  a 
short  polyphonic  composition  for  the  organ. 
(See  the  quotations  from  Frescobaldi  in  Ambros 's 
Gcachichtc  der  Muirik,  iv.  pp.  444-50.)  The 
third  part  of  Scheidt's  '  Tabulatura '  shows  that 
this  usage  was  not  confined  to  the  Roman 
Church,  but  was  also  retained  for  a  considerable 
time  in  the  Lutheran.  It  opens  with  twelve 
short  movements  based  on  the  plain-song  of  the 
different  sections  of  the  Kyrie  and  Gloria  of  the 
Mass,  and  the  remark,  or  rubric,  as  we  might 
call  it,  'Gloria  canit  Pastor,'  shows  that  they 
were  expressly  intended  as  responses  made  by 
the  organ  to  the  intonation  of  officiating  clergy. 
The  'Magnificat'  follows,  in  all  the  church 
tones,  one  verse  sung  by  the  ecclesiastic  and 
every  alternate  verse  arranged  to  be  played  by 
the  organ  in  lieu  of  a  choir.  This  way  of  treat- 
ing the  '  Magnificat '  prevailed  in  Lutheran 
Churches,  even  up  to  Pachelbel's  time  (1706), 
though  the  plain-song  was  more  and  more  put 
into  the  background,  and  the  practice  became 
simply  an  excuse  for  interludes  on  any  motive. 
After  the  Magnificat  came  a  series  of  hymns 
common  to  both  Roman  and  Lutheran  churches, 
with  their  plain  -  song  melodies  treated  in 
a  similar  fashion.  The  book  further  contains 
Luther's  version  of  the  Creed  ('Wir  glauben 
All'  an  einen  Gott ')  with  its  Doric  melody, 
John  Huss's  Communion  Hymn,  arranged  to 
be  played  instead  of  being  sung  during  Com- 
munion. The  two  last  pieces  in  the  book  are 
6-part  movements  for  the  full  organ,  meant  to 
be  played  at  the  end  of  Vespers.  Interwoven 
with  the  last  is  the  liturgical  melody  of  the 
Benedicamus.  In  all  these  compositions  Scheidt 
has  faithfully  adhered  to  the  original  plain -song 
melodies  when  they  appear  as  Cantus  Finnus, 
but  in  the  further  working  out  has  not  been 
content  simply  to  harmonise  them  according  to 
the  laws  of  the  Church  modes,  but  has  so  far 
altered  them  in  accordance  with  the  new  ideas 
of  harmony  then  beginning  to  make  way.  But 
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there  is  still  wanting  in  him  a  consistent  system 
of  modulation.  The  chromatic  semitones  are 
still  employed  by  him  rather  in  a  haphazard 
sort  of  way. 

Twenty -six  years  later,  viz,  in  1650,  Scheidt 
published  another  work  for  the  organ,  hi  second 
and  last,  which  shows  a  different  conception  as 
to  the  use  of  the  organ  in  the  services  of  the 
Church,  and  probably  marks  a  change  which 
was  then  going  on  gradually  in  the  practice  of 
the  Lutheran  Church.  The  congregational  sing- 
ing of  metrical  hymns  was  gradually  superseding 
the  older  liturgical  music,  and  the  organ  had 
more  and  more  to  surrender  its  indei>endence  to 
accommodate  itself  to  the  simple  accompaniment 
in  4-pait  harmony  of  the  melodies  of  these 
hymns,  which  now  began  to  assume  exclusively 
the  name  of  Choral-musik.  This,  which  was  at 
first  a  loss,  became  in  time  a  gain,  as  it  deepened 
the  sense  of  the  value  of  harmony  for  its  own 
sake  ;  and  besides,  out  of  this  originated  the  new 
art-form  of  the  Choral- Vorspiel  of  later  days. 
Scheldt's  last  organ  work  was  intended  to  meet 
the  now  requirements.  Its  title  sufficiently 
explains  its  object:  1  Tabulatur-buch  100  geist- 
Ucher  Lieder  u.  Psalmen  D.  Martini  Lutheri 
und  anderer  gottseliger  Manner  fur  die  Herren 
Organ  is  ten  mit  der  Christlichen  Kirchen  u. 
Cemeine  aufderOrgel,desgleichenauch  zu  Hause 
zu  spielen  u  .  zu  singen.anf  alle  Fest-u.  Sonn- tage 
durchs  ganze  Jahr  mit  4  Stimmen  componirt 
.  .  .  Gedruckt  zu  Gbrlitz  .  .  .  im  1650  Jahr.' 
This  work  is  dedicated  to  the  Magistrates  and 
Town  Council  of  Gorlitz,  and  the  comi>oser 
seems  to  imply  that  it  had  been  undertaken  at 
their  special  desire.  In  this,  as  in  his  previous 
work,  there  is  noticeable,  as  Ritter  ]K>ints  out, 
the  same  undecided  struggle  in  the  composer's 
mind  between  attachment  to  the  old  and  in- 
clination to  the  new.  Thus,  while  he  strictly 
adheres  to  the  original  rhythms  of  the  old  melo- 
dies, he  harmonises  according  to  the.  rules  of 
modem  musical  accent,  and  thus  the  rhythm  of 
the  melody  is  not  in  agreement  with  the  rhythm 
implied  by  the  harmony.  See  for  illustration 
his  setting  of  *  Kin'  feste  Burg '  in  Ritter, 
QfM-hicldc  der  Orgd-Musik,  p.  19,  the  first  two 
bars  of  which  may  hero  be  given  :— 

^  1  1  ■     ■  1 


One  chorale  appears  in  this  book  for  the  first 
time,  viz.  '  O  Jesulein  siiss,  0  Jesulein  mild,' 
which  has  been  adapted  in  later  chorale  books 
to  the  words  •  O  heiliger  Geist,  O  heiliger 
Gott.'  As  harmonised  by  Scheidt  it  is  given 
in  Winterfeld  Ev.  K.  G.  ii.  No.  218,  and 
Schoberiein,  Schatz  des  Chorgesangs,  ii.  No. 
457. 


If  it  is  his  organ  works  that  now  entitle 
Scheidt  to  honourable  remembrance,  and  give 
him  a  distinct  position  of  his  own  amongst 
composers,  it  was  not  his  organ  works,  but  his 
vocal  compositions,  that  procured  him  the 
esteem  of  his  contemporaries,  and  caused  him  to 
be  ranked  as  one  of  the  celebrated  three  S's. 
Of  his  vocal  works,  besides  tho  '  Sacrae  Cau- 
tioner' of  1620,  mentioned  above,  there  are 
mentioned  1  Lieblicho  Kratft-Bliimlein  conzert- 
weise  mit  2  Stimmen  sampt  dem  General- Basse,' 
Halle,  1625.  Another  work  should  also  be 
recorded,  consisting  of  '  Paduana,  Galliarda,' 
etc.  for  four  and  fivo  voices,  1621,  the  second 
]>art  of  which  was  called  '  Ludorum  musicorum 
prima  et  secuuda  i»rs,'  and  published  in  1622. 

It  is  natural  to  draw  comparisons,  as  Ritter 
docs  in  his  history  above  quoted,  between 
Scheidt  and  Frescobaldi,  whoso  lives  covered 
nearly  the  same  period  of  time,  and  who  may 
both  be  regarded  as  the  true  founders  of  modem 
organ  music,  or  rather,  the  Italian  of  clavier 
music  generally,  the  Get  man  of  s|>ecifically 
organ  music.  Of  the  two,  Frescobaldi  is  the 
greater  genius,  showiug  greater  force  of  imagina- 
tion in  the  invention  of  new  forms  and  the 
solution  of  difficult  problems  ;  Scheidt  is  more 
laborious  and  painstaking,  showing  greater 
study  of  the  cajwibilities  of  his  instrument,  as, 
for  instance,  in  the  use  of  the  pedal,  and  in 
registering  generally,  with  neither  of  which 
did  Frescobaldi  concern  himself.  As  Ritter 
points  out,  while  Scheidt  has  thus  greater 
command  of  all  the  resources  of  expression, 
Frescobaldi  has  more  of  real  j»oetic  expression  in 
his  music  itself.  For  more  detailed  comparison 
of  the  two  masters  it  will  be  sufficient  to  refer 
to  Ritter's  work.  [See  Max  Seiffert  s  preface 
to  the  first  vol.  of  the  Denkmaler  deutsclter 
Toiikutuit,  containing  Scheidt's  ■ Tabulatura 
Nova  ' ;  the  Vie rte Ijah rasch rift  fUr  Musikwiss. 
vii.  p.  188  ff. ;  and  the  Sammelbandc  of  the  Int. 
Mits.  Oes.  i.  p.  401,  where  a  detailed  study  of 
Samuel  and  Gottfried  Scheidt  is  to  be  found, 
the  work  of  Amo  Werner.  Also  titles  of  works 
in  the  Qurflcn-Lcxikon.']  j.  r.  m. 

SCHEIN,  Johann  Herman,  was  bora  Jan. 
20,  1586,  at  Grunhain  in  Saxony,  where  his 
father  was  the  Lutheran  pastor.  Having  lost 
his  father  at  an  early  age,  he  was  taken  to 
Dresden  and  became  a  chorister  in  the  Court 
Chapel  there  in  1599.  His  further  education 
was  received  at  the  Gymnasium  of  Sehulpforta 
in  1603  and  the  University  of  Leipzig  (1607). 
Of  his  musical  training  further  than  what  he 
received  in  the  Court  Cha|>el  at  Dresden  we 
have  no  details.  In  1615  ho  was  invited  to 
be  capcllmeister  at  Weimar,  but  held  this 
post  for  only  two  years.  On  the  death  of  Seth 
Calvisius  in  November  1615  he  obtained  the 
appointment  of  Cantor  to  the  Thomasschule  in 
Leipzig,  which  post  he  held  till  his  death  Nov. 
19,  1630. 
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8chein  is  chiefly  known  to  later  times  by 
his  'Cantional,'  first  published  in  1627.  Its 
original  title  is  'Cantional  oder  Gosangbuch 
Augspurgischer  Confession,  in  wclchem  des 
Herrn  D.  Martini  Lutheri  vnd  anderer  frommen 
Christen,  auch  des  Autoris  eigne  Lieder  vnd 
Psalmen.  .  .  .  So  itn  Chur-  vnd  Furstenthiiniern 
Sachsen,  insonderheit  aber  in  beiden  Kircheu 
und  Gemeinen  allhier  zu  Leipzig  gebrauchlich, 
verfertiget  und  mit  4,  5,  6  Stinnneu  compo- 
nirt.'  A  second  (enlarged)  edition  ap]»cared  in 
1645  after  Schein's  death.  As  the  title  shows, 
it  consists  of  Choral-melodies,  both  old  and 
new,  harmonised  for  ordinary  church  use, 
mostly  note  against  note.  Schein  himself 
appears  in  this  book  in  three  capacities,  viz. 
as  poet,  melodist,  and  harmonist  Of  the  200 
and  odd  Choral-melodies  in  the  book  about  80 
are  Schein's  own,  a  few  of  which  have  still  held 
their  ground  in  modern  chorale  books,  though 
some  appear  to  be  attributed  to  him  by  mistake. 
Schein's  book  differs  from  Criiger's  similar  book 
of  later  date  (1648)  in  retaiuing  the  old  irregular 
rhythm  of  Choral-melodies,  while  Criiger  has 
transformed  their  rhythms  acoording  to  more 
modern  ideas.  But  if  Schein  still  retains  the 
old  rhythm  in  the  melodies,  in  his  harmonies 
he  has  almost  entirely  lost,  as  Winterfeld  points 
out,  the  feeling  for  the  peculiarities  of  the  old 
church  modes  in  which  those  melodies  are 
written,  though  otherwise  his  harmonies  are 
serious  and  dignified.  With  Michael  Praetorius 
and  Heinrich  Schutz,  and  probably  through 
their  influence,  Schein  was  one  of  the  pioneers 
in  Germany  of  the  new  movement  in  music 
proceeding  from  Italy  at  the  beginning  of  the 
17th  century.  Naturally  his  other  works 
show  this  more  plainly  than  the  'Cantional,'  as 
many  of  them  are  avowedly  written  in  imitation 
of  Italian  models.  These  other  works  are  as 
follows :  — 

1.  \  'en  u  Kranileln  mlt' allerley  Ilebllchen  und  schOnen  Blumen 
grzleret  ntvl  gewttnden.oder  Neue  Weltliche  Lieder  mlt  9  summon, 
neben  etlichen  Intrnden,  Gagllarden.  und  Canzoneti  .  .  .  Leipzig. 
1*X>  Tbli  work  consists  of  sixteen  secular  strophlc  •■■no  <i  8 
and  one  a  8.  in  the  simplest  Italian  oansonetta  style,  hotnophonlc 
throughout,  besides  eight  Instrumental  pieces  i»  5  ami  fl. 

a.  Cyiubalum  Slonium  alve  Cautlones  Hacrae  S.  6.  B,  10  et  13 
locum.  Leipzig.  1615.  Thla  work  couUlna  thirty  sacred  inotets. 
aome  to  Latin  triU,  some  U>  German,  beside*  an  Instrumental 
canzone  a  8  aa  Corollarium. 

a  Banchettn  Muitaele.  nener  anmuthlgcr  Padouanen.  Oagllardrii, 
Courwnten  und  A!lemandena5auf  allerley  Inatrumenten,  bevorans 
auf  Vlolen  nicht  ohne  soudcrbare  ;/r.«|.f»  lichtirh  und  luatlg  zu 
gebrauchen  .  .  .  I«dpzlg.  1017.  This  work  was  dedicated  to  Duke 
Johanu  Kmst  of  Weimar,  and  contain*  twenty  instrumental  suites 
consisting  of  Paduatiaa,  Gagllardaa.  Oiurentrs  ■  S  and  Allemande 
and  Trlpfa  a  4,  with  two  separate  pleveia  at  the  end. 

4.  Opel  la  Nova,  eratar  TheU  Uelatllcher  Coneerten  mlt  3.  4  und  8 
SUmmcn  zusampt  dem  General -Haw  nuf  )etxo  gehrnitchllche  Italie- 
nlsche  Invention  .cuinponirt,  Leipzig.  lfilR.  This  work  contains 
thirty  sacred  compositions  on  German  texts  In  the  new  Italian 
style,  with  Instrumental  baaso  continuo,  which,  however,  seems  to 
be  purely  ad  libitum. 

6.  Music*  Boaoareocia.  Waldllederlein  auf  Itallan-Vlllanelliache 
Invention,  Beldes  fur  slch  alleln  mit  leltendlger  Htlm,  oder  in  eln 
Clavlcembel.  Spinet,  Tiorha,  Lauten,  etc.  This  work  appeared  in 
three  parts  published  in  1&J1,  UfJfi.  lftW  respectively,  and  contains 
altogether  fifty  secular  compositions  a  3  on  poems  by  Schein  himself 
written  in  the  artificial  pastoral  style  of  the  time.  These  pieces 
are  more  polyphonic  In  their  character  than  those  of  the  •  Vrnus- 
Kranzleln,'  and.  aa  the  title  Indicates,  they  may  be  sung  by  voices 
alone  or  with  the  substitution  of  instruments  for  one  or  other  of 
the  vooal  parts  or  instrumental  accompaniment  generally.  A  new 
edition  of  the  work  appeared  in  1*44.  with  the  substitution  of  sacred 


General  Basaauf  elne  sonderhare  anmutlge  1  tallnn  Mivli  unlls.  hs 
Manler  sowol  fur  sich  alleln  mlt  Ichendiger  Stlm  und  Instrument*., 
alsauch  In  die  Orgel  Otavlueinbel  hr>|ticmllrh  zugebrauchen.  Leip- 
sig.  1)121.  This  work  consists  of  twenty  six  sacred  pieces  a  8  and  6. 
on  German  texts,  composed  In  the  later  freer  Madrigal  style  of 
Sfloiiteverde  and  others,  allowing  greater  boldness  of  harmonic 
progression. 

7.  IMletti  pastorali.  Hirten  Lust  von  8  Stim.  zuiampt  dem 
Geueral-Raas  auf  Madrigal  Manler.    l-eip*ig.  1824.    15  Noe. 

8.  Btudeuten-eVhtnsua  a  f>.    Leipzig.  ISM.    5  Nos. 

1»  Opella  Nova.  Ander  Theil  GelsUicher  Concerten.  Leipzig, 
lfttf.  Contains  thirty-two  sacred  pieces,  twenty -seven  with  Uerman 
tests,  fire  with  LaUn. 

Besides  these  works,  and  the  Cantional  of 
1627,  the  Qticllen-Lexikon  enumerates  a  large 
number  of  occasional  compositions  for  weddings 
and  funerals,  many  of  which,  however,  Schein 
himself  incorporated  into  the  publications  above 
specified. 

In  1895  Heir  Arthur  Priifer  published  a 
monograph  on  Schein's  Life  and  Works,  by 
way  of  preparation  for  a  complete  edition  of 
his  works,  two  volumes  of  which  have  since 
appeared,  containing  the  '  Venus- Kranzlein," 
'  Banchetto  Musicals, '  and  '  Musica  Bosca- 
reccia.'  j.  h.  m. 

SCHELBLE,  Johann  Nkpomuk,  a  thoroughly 
excellent  and  representative  German  musician, 
born  May  16,  1789,  at  Hufingen,  in  the  Black 
Forest,  where  his  father  was  superintendent  of 
the  House  of  Correction.  His  strict  musical 
education  was  begun  in  a  Monastery  of  March- 
thai  1800-3  ;  and  continued  at  Donaueschingen, 
under  Weisse.  He  then  sjvent  some  time,  first 
with  Voglerat  Darmstadt,  and  then  with  Krelw, 
a  distinguished  singer  at  Stuttgart,  and  there,  in 
1812,  he  filled  the  j>o8t  of  elementary  teacher 
in  the  Royal  Musical  Institution,  a  very  famous 
and  complete  school  of  those  times.1  In  1813  he 
went  to  Vienna,  lived  in  intimate  acquaintance 
with  Beethoven,  Moscheles,  Weigl,  Spohr,  etc., 
composed  an  ojvera  and  many  smaller  works, 
and  went  on  the  stage,  where,  however,  his 
singing,  though  remarkable,  was  neutralised  by 
his  want  of  power  to  act.  From  Austria  in  1 8 1 6 
he  went  to  Frankfort,  which  became  his  home. 
Here  the  beauty  of  his  voice,  the  excellence  of 
his  method,  and  the  justness  of  his  expression, 
were  at  once  recognised.  He  became  the  favourite 
teacher,  and  in  1817  was  made  director  of  the 
Musical  Academy.  This,  however,  proved  too 
desultory  for  his  views,  and  on  .July  24,  1818, 
he  formed  a  Society  of  his  own,  which  developed 
into  the  famous  'Caecilian  Society '  of  Frankfort, 
and  at  the  head  of  which  he  remained  till  his 
death.  The  first  work  chosen  by  the  infant 
institution  was  the  1  ZauberflMte  ' ;  then  Mozart's 
Requiem  ;  then  one  of  his  Masses  ;  and  then 
works  by  Handel,  Chenibini,  Bach,  etc.  In 
1821  the  Swiety  assumed  the  name  of  the 
4  Ciicilienverein  ' ;  the  repertoire  was  increased 
by  works  of  Palestrina,  Scarlatti,  and  other 
Italian  masters,  and  at  length,  on  March  10, 
18JS,  Mozart's  1  Daviddo  penitente'  and  the 
Credo  of  Bach's  Mass  in  B  minor  were  given  ; 
then,  Mnv  2.  1829  (stimulated  by  the  example 
of  Mendelssohn  in  Berlin),  the  Matthew  Pas- 

'  See  tb.  A.M. I.  UU2.  p.  334. 
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sion  ;  and  after  that  we  hear  of  '  Samson '  and 
other  oratorios  of  Handel,  Bach's  motets, 
and  choruses  of  Mendelssohn,  whoso  genius 
Schelble  was  one  of  the  first  to  recognise,  and 
whose  1  St.  Paul '  was  suggested  to  him  by  the 
Caecilian  Association,  doubtless  on  the  motion 
of  its  conductor.  Whether  the  Society  ever  at- 
tempted Beethoven's  mass  does  not  appear,  but 
Schelble  was  one  of  the  two  private  individuals 
who  answered  Beethoven's  invitation  tosubscribe 
for  its  publication.  [See  vol.  i.  p.  255,  note  6  ; 
vol.  iii.  p.  131a.] 

His  health  gradually  declined,  and  at  length, 
in  the  winter  of  1835,  it  was  found  necessary  to 
make  some  new  arrangement  for  the  direction 
of  the  Society.  Mendelssohn  was  asked  {Letters, 
Feb.  18,  1836),  and  undertook  it  for  six  weeks 
during  the  summer  of  1836.  Mendelssohn's 
fondness  and  esteem  for  the  man  whose  place 
he  was  thus  temporarily  tilling  is  evident  in 
every  sentence  referring  to  him  in  his  letters  of 
this  date.  Schelble  died  August  7,  1837.  His 
great  qualities  as  a  practical  musician,  a  con- 
ductor, and  a  man,  are  well  summed  up  by 
Hiller 1  in  his  book  on  Mendelssobn,  to  which 
we  refer  the  reader.  His  compositions  have 
not  survived  him.  His  biography  was  pub- 
lished shortly  after  lm  death — J.  K.  Schelble, 
von  Weissmann  (Frankfort,  1838).  o. 

SCHELLER,  Jakob,  born  at  Schettal,  Ra- 
konitz,  Bohemia,  May  16,  1759,  a  very  clever 
violinist.  He  was  thrown  on  his  own  resources 
from  a  very  early  age,  and  we  hear  of  him  at 
Prague,  Vienna,  and  Mannheim,  where  he  re- 
mained for  two  years  playing  in  the  court  band, 
and  learning  composition  from  Vogler.  After 
more  wandering  he  made  a  stay  of  three  years  in 
Paris,  studying  the  school  of  Viotti.  He  then, 
in  1785,  took  a  position  as  Concert meister,  or 
leading  violin,  in  the  Duke  of  Wurtemberg's 
band  at  Montbeliard,  which  he  held  until  the 
establishment  was  broken  up  by  the  arrival  of 
the  French  in  1792.  This  forced  him  to  resume 
his  wandering  life,  and  that  again  drove  him  to 
intemperance,  till  after  seven  or  eight  years 
more  he  ended  miserably,  being  even  obliged 
to  borrow  a  fiddle  at  each  town  he  came  to.2  He 
was  more  celebrated  for  his  tricks  and  tours  dc 
force  than  for  his  legitimate  playing.  Spohr 
(Selbstbiog.  i.  280)  sj>eak8  of  his  flageolet- tones,  of 
variations  on  one  string,  of  pizzicato  with  the 
nails  of  the  left  hand,  of  imitations  of  a  bassoon, 
an  old  woman,  etc. ;  and  F^tis  mentions  a  trick 
in  which  by  loosening  the  bow  he  played  on  all 
four  strings  at  once.  By  these,  and  probably 
also  by  really  fine  playing,  he  excited  so  much 
enthusiasm,  that  it  used  to  be  said  of  him  'one 
God  ;  one  Scheller.'  o. 

SCHEMELL1,  Oeoro  Christian,  born  at 
Herzberg  about  1678,  was  a  pupil  of  theThomas- 
schule  at  Leipzig  from  1695,  and  was  cantor  of 

lated  by  Mia*  M.  E.  von  Olehn,  I>.  8. 
•  BochUta,  /Wr  JVwmmU  <Ut  Tonkin*,  U. 
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the  castle  at  Zeitz.  In  1736  he  published  a 
4  Musicalisches  Gesang-Buch,  Darinnen  954 
geistreiehe,  sowohl  alte  als  neue  Lieder  and 
Arien,  mit  wohlgesetzten  Melodien,  in  Discant 
und  Bass,  befindlich  sind  .  .  .  '  In  the 
preface  the  compiler  states  that  the  tunes  in  his 
book  were  partly  newly  comi>osed,  partly  im- 
proved, by  J.  S.  Bach.  Various  authorities  on 
the  life  of  Bach  have  spent  much  labour  in 
investigating  which  were  the  tunes  newly  com- 
posed by  him,  and  which  were  merely  revised 
and  corrected  by  him.  While  Spitta  attributes 
twenty-nine  out  of  the  sixty-nine  tunes  to  Bach, 
Herr  F.  Wullner,  the  editor  of  the  volume  of 
the  Bach-Gesellschaft  (xxxix.)  in  which  the 
hymns  appear,  considers  that  only  twenty- four 
are  Bach's ;  while  Eitner,  in  the  QueUen-Lexikon, 
assigns  only  twenty -two  to  the  master.  His 
name,  curiously  enough,  is  appended  to  only 
one  of  the  sacred  songs  of  which  the  collection 
mainly  consists  (the  beautiful  '  Vergiss  mein 
nicht,'  above  which  is  written,  '  di  J.  S.  Bach, 
D.  M.  Lips.'  Seo  S.  Spitta,  J.  S.  Bach,  Eng. 
trans,  i.  367-70  ;  iii.  109-114.)  M. 

SCHENK,  Johann,  (I)  was  a  viol -da-gam  ha 
player  in  the  service  of  the  Elector  Palatine  at 
Diisseldorf  in  the  latter  part  of  the  1 7th  century. 
He  was  afterwards  at  Amsterdam,  where  he 
published  numerous  works  for  his  instrument, 
and  other  compositions.  The  following  are 
known  to  have  existed,  but  only  a  few  of  them 
are  still  extant,  according  to  the  Quellen- 
Lexikon : — 

Op. 

1.  Aim  from  an  opera.  '  Ores  en  Bachu*.' 

2.  KonatorfffeiiiiiKnn  lionatu  or  luitcal. 

3.  U  glardliio  annoniou.  aonato  da  camera  a  4  (two  Tint.,  0Mnba. 

4.  Konlnklyke,  Harpltederen,  180  air*  for  one  or  two  voice*,  with  a 

nrrludc  and  ixjatludl 
a  Bcharxl  muslcajt.  for  viol  da  |f»tnt«»  and  baa*. 

7.  Eighteen  aonataa  for  violin  and  haa*. 

8.  La  nlnia  del  Reno,  twelve  aonataa  or  suite*, 
a  L'Asho  du  Danube,  aniiataa. 

10.  Lea  KanUl«lea  biaarrea  de  la  gonttc,  twelve  aonata*  for  rlol  da 

(Quellen- Lexikon  ;  Riemann's  Lexikon.)  M. 

SCHENK,  Johann,  (II)  is  mainly  interesting 
from  his  connection  with  Beethoven  ;  he  was 
born  of  poor  parents,  Nov.  30,  1753, 1  at  Wiener 
Neustadt  in  Lower  Austria,  and  at  an  early 
age  was  admitted  into  the  Archbishop's  choir 
at  Vienna.  [In  1774  he  was  a  pupil  of 
Wagenseil.]  In  1778  he  produced  his  first 
mass,  which  he  followed  by  other  sacred  pieces, 
and  by  many  Singspiele  and  Operas  [beginning 
with  1  Die  Weinlese,'  1785,  and  '  Die  AVeihnacht 
auf  dem  Lande,'  1786,  and  ending  with  '  Der 
Fassbinder,'  1802],  which  gained  him  a  consider- 
able name,  and  rank  with  those  of  Dittersdorf 
and  Wenzel  Miiller.  In  addition  he  wrote 
symphonies,  concertos,  quartets,  lieder,  etc.  The 
autographs  of  many  of  these  are  in  the  Gesell- 
schaft  der  Musikfreunde  at  Vienna,  with  that 
of  a  theoretical  work,  Grundsdtze  des  General- 
basses.     [In  1794  he  was  appointed  music- 

»  ftolnRleiruum'aZexifcm;  KiUust[OueU<n-Uxikon)glvtmih»dAU 
a*  1761. 
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director  to  Prince  Carl  von  Auereperg ;  in 
1795  his  '  Achmet  und  Almanzine '  was  brought 
out  at  Vienna,  and  finally  '  Der  Dorfbarbier'  was 
produced  at  the  Karnthnerthor  Theatre,  Nov.  7, 
1796,  a  work  that  was  always  popular,  and 
kept  its  position  in  the  repertory  for  many 
years.  Between  this,  his  masterpiece,  and 
the  1  Fassbinder,'  already  mentioned,  came  '  Der 
Bettelstudent '  (1796)  and  'Die  Jagd'  (1797).] 
The  anecdote  of  his  kissing  Mozart's  hand  during 
the  overture  on  the  first  night  of  the  '  Zauberflote  ' 
has  been  already  related.  [See  Mozart,  vol.  iii. 
p.  3  0  Oa,  note  1 .  ]  H  is  first  meeting  with  Beethoven 
is  told  in  Bauernfeld's  biographical  sketch  of 
Schenk  in  the  Wiener  Zcitxrhrifl  fur  Kunst  for 
1837  (Nos.  5,  6,  and  7).  Gelinek  mentioned  to 
Schenk  that  he  had  found  a  young  man  whose 
playing  excelled  anything  ever  heard  before, 
excepting  Mozart's,  and  who  had  been  studying 
counterpoint  for  six  months  with  Haydn,  but 
to  so  little  purpose  that  it  would  be  a  great 
kindness  if  Schenk  would  give  him  some  help. 
A  meeting  was  arranged  at  Gelinek's  house, 
when  Beethoven  improvised  for  over  half  an 
hour  in  so  remarkable  and  unusual  a  manner 
that  forty  years  afterwards  Schenk  could  not 
speak  of  it  without  emotion.  Schenk  next  went 
to  see  the  young  artist  Himself  a  model  of 
neatness,  he  was  rather  taken  aback  by  the 
disorderliness  of  the  room,  but  Beethoven's 
reception  was  cordial  and  animated.  On  the 
desk  lay  some  short  exercises  in  counterpoint, 
in  which  on  the  first  glance  Schenk  detected  a 
few  errors.  Beethoven's  troublos  soon  came 
out  He  had  come  to  Vienna  aware  of  his  own 
ability,  but  anxious  to 'learn  ;  had  at  ouce  put 
himself  in  the  hands  of  the  first  master  to  be 
got,  and  yet  was  making  no  progress.  Schenk 
at  once  agreed  to  help  him,  and  took  him 
through  Fux's  'Gradus  ad  Parnassum,'  with 
which  indeed  Haydn  was  familiar  enough.  As 
it  was  essential  that  Haydn  should  not  be  en- 
tirely thrown  over,  Beethoven  copied  exercises 
partly  corrected  by  Schenk,1  and  Haydn  was 
then  able  to  congratulate  himself  on  the  progress 
of  his  hot-headed  pupil.  The  affair  was  of  course 
kept  strictly  secret,  but  Beethoven  having  fallen 
out  with  Gelinek  the  latter  gossij>ed,  and 
Schenk  was  deeply  annoyed.  Beethoven,  how- 
ever, when  on  the  point  of  following  Haydn  to 
Eisenstadt,  wrote  very  gratefully  to  Schenk,2 
and  the  two  remained  on  pleasant  terms.  It  is 
interesting  to  know  that  besides  Mozart  and 
Beethoven, Schenk  wasacquainted  with  Schubert. 
Bauernfeld  introduced  them,  and  so  congenial 
were  they  that  after  an  hour's  talk  they  parted 
like  old  friends. 

Very  unassuming  in  his  ways,  Schenk  was 

l  Thla  turrly  *»ti  a  great  deal  (or  Beethoren't  patience,  and  for 
hli  dealr*  not  to  offend  Haydn. 

*'I  wl»h  I  were  not  starting  to-day  for  Eiaemtadt.  I  *h<>nld 
like  to  have  had  mure  talk  wjth  yo<L    In  the  meantime  yon  may 

■hall  <io  all  In  my  power  to  return  It  I  hope  to  »ee  you  and  enjoy 
your  society  again  aoon.    Farewell,  and  do  not  forget  your  Bbict- 


respected  as  a  thorough  though  somewhat 
pedantic  teacher  of  the  piano  and  composition. 
His  portrait,  in  the  Museum  of  the  Gesellschaft 
der  Musikfreuude  in  Vienna,  shows  a  pleasing 
countenance.  [Two  cantatas,  'Die  Huldigung' 
and  *  Die  Mai,'  his  last  complete  compositions, 
date  from  1819]  and  at  an  advanced  age  he  set 
about  remodelling  his  1  Jagd,'  for  which  he  got 
Bauernfeld  to  write  him  a  new  libretto.  He 
had  finished  the  first  act  when  he  died,  Dec. 
29,  1836.  o,  F.  P. 

SCHERZANDO,  SCHERZOSO,  playful, 
lively  ;  a  direction  of  frequent  occurrence,  in- 
dicating a  passage  of  a  light  and  cheerful 
character.  It  is  occasionally  used,  in  combina- 
tion with  some  other  direetion,  to  indicate  the 
style  of  a  whole  movement  as  Allegro  ttchcrzando, 
Allegretto  sctterzando  (Beethoven,  Symphony 
No.  8),  etc.,  but  its  more  usual  and  character- 
istic application  is  to  a  phrase  which  is  to  be 
played  in  a  lively  manner,  in  contrast  to  the 
rest  of  the  movement  or  to  some  other  phrase. 
In  such  passages,  as  a  rule,  the  time  is  inieuded 
to  be  taken  more  freely  than  usual,  while  any 
marks  of  phrasing  which  occur  should  be  strictly 
adhered  to.  In  fact  the  phrasing  of  a  scherzando 
passage  is  of  paramount  importance,  for  by  it 
alone  can  the  proper  character  be  given. — The 
word  is  found,  where  one  would  little  expect  itt 
in  the  old  editions  of  Beethoven's  Mass  in  D, 
near  the  beginning  of  the  '  Et  vitam  venturi ' ; 
but  on  reference  to  Breitkopf  k  Hartel  s  complete 
edition  it  turns  out  to  have  been  read  in  error 
for  s/orzando  !  m. 

SCHERZO.  An  Italian  word  signifying  'jest " 
or  'joke.'  Its  application  in  music  is  extensive, 
and — as  is  the  case  with  many  other  musical 
titles — often  incorrect  Most  of  the  move- 
ments, from  the  time  of  Mendelssohn  onwards, 
would  be  better  designated  as  1  Caprices '  or 
1  Capriccios. '  Obviously  the  word  signifies  that 
the  piece  to  which  it  applies  is  not  merely  of  a 
light  and  gay  character,  but  is  of  the  nature  of 
a  joke,  in  that  it  possesses  that  rare  quality  in 
music,  humour.  But,  exclusive  of  Haydn  and 
Beethoven,  what  musician  shows  humour,  real 
unaffected  drollery,  in  his  music  ? 

The  term  seems  to  have  been  first  employed 
(Scherzando)  merely  as  a  direction  for  perform- 
ance, but  there  are  early  instances  of  its  use  as 
a  distinctive  title.  The  light  Italian  canzonets 
popular  in  Germany  in  the  17th  century  were 
called  Scherzi  mitsicaU.  Late  in  the  17th 
century  Johann  Schenk  published  some  '  Scherzi 
musicali  jwr  la  viola  di  gamba.'  Later,  when 
each  movement  of  an  instrumental  composition 
had  to  receive  a  distinctive  character,  the  direc- 
tions Allegretto  scherzando  and  Presto  scherzando 
became  common,  several  examples  occurring  in 
the  Sonatas  of  Ph.  Em.  Bach.  But  even  in 
the  '  Partitas '  of  his  great  father,  we  find  a 
Scherzo  preceded  by  a  Burlesca  and  a  Fantaisie, 
though  some  modern  ears  can  discover  little  of 
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humour  or  fancy  in  either  of  these.  Many 
of  the  Gigues  are  far  more  frolicsome  than 
these. 

Coming  to  the  period  of  the  Symphony  it 
may  be  as  well  to  remind  the  reader  of  a  fact 
which  will  be  more  enlarged  upon  under  that 
heading,  namely,  that  the  presence  of  the 
Minuet  or  Scherzo  in  works  of  the  symphonic 
class,  is  a  matter  of  natural  selection,  or  survival 
of  the  fittest.  In  the  old  Suites  the  Minuet, 
being  of  rather  shorter  rhythm  than  the  other 
dances,  was  seized  upon,  perhaps  unconsciously, 
by  the  great  masters  who  tied  themselves  down 
to  the  old  form,  and  was  exaggerated  out  of  all 
recognition  for  the  sake  of  contrast.  The  actual 
Minuet,  as  danced  from  the  16th  century  up 
to  the  present  day  (if  any  one  still  learns  it), 
is  in  the  time  of  that  famous  specimen  in 
Mozart's  '  Don  Juan,'  or  say  M.M.  J=  80.  Yet 
even  in  the  Suites  of  Bach  one  finds  quick  and 
slow  Minuets,  neither  having  any  regard  to  the 
requirements  of  the  dance.  [The  slow  tempo 
was  obligatory  only  where  dancing  was  con- 
cerned ;  quicker  Minuets  were  recognised  in 
quite  early  days.]  When  we  come  to  Haydn 
the  term  Minuet  ceases  to  have  any  meaning  ; 
the  stateliness  and  character  of  the  dance  are 
quite  gone,  and  what  we  should  call  a  Waltz 
appears.  But  with  the  true  instinct  of  an 
artist,  Haydn  felt  that  in  a  work  containing 
such  heavy  subtleties  (for  even  Haydn  was 
deemed  heavy  and  subtle  once)  as  the  ordinary 
first  movement  and  slow  movement,  a  piece  of 
far  lighter  character  was  imperatively  demanded. 
So  lighter  and  quicker  and  more  sportive  grew 
the  Minuets,  till  Beethoven  crowned  the  incon- 
gruous fashion  with  the  '  Minuet '  of  this  First 
Symphony.  It  should  be  mentioned,  however, 
that  Mozart  never  departed  nearly  so  far  from 
the  true  Minuet  as  Haydn,  whose  gaiety  of 
musical  thought  drove  him  into  really  invent- 
ing the  Scherzo,  though  he  did  not  use  the 
name.  The  Minuets  of  many  of  the  String 
Quartets  of  Haydn  exhibit  indeed  those  quaint 
and  fanciful  devices  of  unexpected  reiteration, 
surprises  of  rhythm,  and  abrupt  terminations, 
which  are  the  leading  characteristics  of  the 
Scherzo,  and  are  completely  opposed  to  the 
spirit  of  the  true  Minuet.  One  which  begins 
and  ends  each  part  with  these  bars 

tf~  frr  rrrrrrr 

8i*  bono 

is  a  strong  instance  in  point. 

Beethoven  quickly  gave  the  Scherzo  the  per- 
manent position  in  the  Symphony  which  it  now 
occupies.  He  also  settled  its  form  and  character. 
It  is  a  good  answer  to  those  who  consider  the 
classical  forms  worn  out  and  irksome  to  the 
flow  of  inspiration  to  point  out  that  in  the 
Scherzo,  where  full  rein  is  given  to  the  individual 


caprice  of  the  musician,  there  is  as  much  atten- 
tion given  to  construction  as  anywhere.  In 
fact,  either  the  bold  and  masculine  First-move- 
ment form,  or  its  sister,  the  weaker  and  more 
feminine  Rondo  form,  must  be  the  backbone  of 
every  piece  of  musio  with  any  pretensions  to 
the  name.  But,  lest  the  light  and  airy  char- 
acter of  the  Scherzo  should  be  spoilt  by  the 
obtrusion  of  the  machinery,  the  greater  com- 
bers have  sought  to  obscure  the  form  artistic- 
ally by  several  devices,  the  most  frequent  and 
obvious  being  the  humorous  persistent  dwelling 
on  some  one  phrase — generally  the  leading 
feature  of  the  first  subject — and  introducing  it 
in  and  out  of  season,  mixed  up  with  any  or  all 
of  the  other  subjects.  Witness  the  Scherzo  of 
Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony,  where  the  open- 
ing phrase  for  the  drums  is  used  as  an  accom- 
paniment to  the  second  subject — indeed  as  a 
persistent  'motto'  throughout.  Apart  from 
this  there  is  not  the  slightest  departure  from 
rigid  First-movement  form  in  this  great  move- 
ment. 

The  Trio,  which  is  a  relic  of  the  Minuet  and 
takes  the  position  of  third  subject  or  middle 
section  in  a  Rondo,  survives  because  of  the 
naturally  felt  want  of  a  contrast  to  the  rapid 
rhythm  of  the  Scherzo.  Many  modern  com- 
jiosers  affect  to  dis]>ense  with  it,  but  there  is 
usually  a  central  section  answering  to  it,  even 
though  it  be  not  divided  off  from  the  rest  by  a 
double  bar.  Mendelssohn  has  been  the  most 
successful  in  writing  Scherzos  without  Trios. 
The  main  idea  was  to  have  a  movement  in 
extremely  short  and  marked  rhythm,  for  which 
purpose  triple  time  is  of  course  the  best.  In 
the  Pianoforte  Sonatas  the  Scherzo  to  that  in 
Et>  (op.  31,  No.  3)  is  the  only  instance  where 
Beethoven  has  employed  2-4.  The  Trios  to 
the  Scherzos  of  the  Pastoral  and  Choral  Sym- 
phonies are  2-4  and  C  for  special  reasons  of 
effect  and  contrast  It  may  be  worth  noticing 
that  Beethoven  invariably  writes  3-4  even 
where  6-8  or  3-8  could  equally  well  have  been 
employed.  This  is  no  doubt  in  order  that  the 
written  notes  should  appeal  to  the  eye  as  much 
as  the  sounded  notes  to  the  ear.  In  fact  three 
crotchets,  with  their  separate  stems,  impress 
far  more  vividly  on  the  mind  of  the  player  the 
composer's  idea  of  tripping  lightness  and  quick 
rhythm  than  three  quavers  with  united  tails. 
Having  once  ousted  the  Minuet,  Beethoven 
seldom  re-introduced  it,  the  instances  in  which 
he  has  done  so  being  all  very  striking,  and 
showing  that  a  particularly  fine  idea  drove  him 
to  use  a  worn-out  means  of  expression.  In 
several  cases  (PF.  Sonatas  in  Efc>,  op.  7  ;  in  F, 
op.  1 0,  etc.) where  there  is  no  element  of  humour, 
he  has  abstained  from  the  idle  mockery  of 
calling  the  movement  a  Minuet,  because  it  is 
not  a  Scherzo,  as  others  have  done  ;  yet,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  third  movements  of  both 
the  First  Fourth,  and  Eighth  Symphonies  are 
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called  Minuets  while  having  little  or  nothing 
in  common  with  even  the  Symphony  Minuets 
of  Haydn  and  Mozart.  Amongst  Beethoven's 
endless  devices  for  novelty  should  be  noticed 
the  famous  treatment  of  the  Scherzo  in  the  C 
minor  Symphony  ;  its  conversion  into  a  weird 
and  mysterious  terror,  and  its  sudden  reappear- 
ance, all  alive  and  well  again,  in  the  midst 
of  the  tremendous  jubilation  of  the  Finale. 
Symphony  No.  8,  too,  presents  some  singular 
features.  The  second  movement  is  positively 
a  cross  between  a  slow  movement  and  a  Scherzo, 
partaking  equally  of  the  sentimental  and  the 
humorous.  But  the  Finale  is  nothing  else 
than  a  rollicking  Scherzo,  teeming  with  eccen- 
tricities and  practical  jokes  from  beginning  to 
end,  the  opening  jest  (and  secret  of  the  move- 
ment)  being  the  sudden  unexpected  entry  of 
the  basses  with  a  tremendous  C  sharp,  afterwards 
turned  into  D  flat,  and  the  final  one,  the 
repetition  of  the  chord  of  F  at  great  length  as 
if  for  a  conclusion,  and  then,  when  the  hearer 
naturally  thinks  that  the  end  is  reached,  a  start 
ofr  in  another  direction  with  a  new  coda  and 
wind-up. 

As  a  specimen  of  true  Scherzo — that  is,  a 
movement  in  strict  form  and  with  quaint  and 
whimsical  humorous  devices  springing  up  un- 
expectedly, but  naturally,  throughout,  —  the 
Scherzo  of  the  Ninth  Symphony  muBt  ever 
stand  without  a  rival.  The  tiny  phrase  which 
is  the  nucleus  of  the  whole  is  eccentrically  in- 
troduced, and  prepares  us  at  the  outset  for  all 
manner  of  starts  and  surprises.  The  idea  of 
using  the  drums  for  this  phrase  seems  to  have 
tickled  Beethoven's  fancy,  as  he  repeats  it  again 
and  again. 

Humour  is  more  unexpected  in  Schubert 
than  in  Beethoven,  and  perhaps  because  of  its 
unexpectedness  we  appreciate  it  the  more.  The 
Scherzo  of  the  C  major  Symphony  is  full  of 
happy  thoughts  and  surprises,  as  fine  as  any 
of  Beethoven's,  and  yet  distinct  from  them. 
The  varied  changes  of  rhythm  in  two,  three, 
and  four  bars,  the  piquant  use  of  the  wood 
wind,  and  above  all  the  sudden  and  lovely 
gleam  of  sunshine 


combine  to  place  this  movement  among  the 
things  imperishable.  The  Scherzos  of  the  Octet, 
the  Quintet  in  (\  and  above  all.  the  PF.  Duet 
in  C,  which  .loachim  has  restored  to  its  rightful 
dignity  of  Symphony,  are  all  worthy  of  honour. 
The  last  named,  with  its  imitations  by  inversion 
of  the  leading  phrase,  and  its  grotesque  bass 


is  truly  comical. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  more 
modern  comi»o»ers  have  lost  sight  of  the  true 
bearing  of  the  Scherzo  so  completely.  Mendels- 
sohn indeed  has  given  it  an  elfish  fairy  char- 
acter, but  though  this  is  admirable  in  the 
'Midsummer  Night's  Dream,'  it  is  perhaps  a 
little  out  of  place  elsewhere.  Lightness  and 
airy  grace  his  Scherzos  possess  to  admiration, 
in  common  with  his  Capriccios,  which  they  closely 
resemble  ;  but  the  musical  humour  which  vents 
itself  in  unexpected  rhythms  and  impudent  up- 
startings  of  themes  in  strange  ] daces,  neither 
he  nor  any  later  composer  seems  to  have  had 
an  idea  of.  Mendelssohn  has  not  used  the  title 
'  Scherzo '  to  either  of  his  five  symphonies,  though 
the  'Vivace  non  troppo'  of  the  Scotch,  the 
'  Allegretto '  of  the  Lobgcsang,  and  the  '  Allegro 
Vivace'  of  the  Reformation  arc  usually  called 
'Scherzos.'  It  is  sufficient  to  name  the  String 
Octet,  the  two  PF.  Trios  and  the  two  Quintets 
for  Strings,  as  a  few  of  his  works  which  contain 
the  most  striking  specimens  in  this  line.  As 
before  mentioned,  his  Capriccios  for  Piano  are 
pieces  of  the  same  order,  and  No.  4  of  the 
'  Sieben  Charakter-stiicke'  (op.  7)  may  be  classed 
with  them. 

With  Schumann  we  find  ourselves  again  in  a 
new  field.  Humour,  his  music  seldom,  if  ever, 
presents,  and  he  is  really  often  far  less  gay  in 
his  Scherzos  than  elsewhere.  He  introduced 
the  innovation  of  two  Trios  in  his  Bt>  and  C 
Symphonies,  PF.  Quintet,  and  other  works, 
but  although  this  practice  allows  more  sco]>e 
to  the  fancy  of  the  composer  in  setting  forth 
strongly  contrasted  movements  in  related 
rhythm,  it  is  to  be  deprecated  as  tending  to 
give  undue  length  and  consequent  heaviness  to 
what  should  be  the  lightest  and  most  epigram- 
matic of  music.  Beethoven  has  repeated  the 
Trios  of  his  Fourth  and  Seventh  Symphonies, 
but  that  is  quite  another  thing.  Still,  though 
Schumann's  Scherzos  are  wanting  in  lightness, 
their  originality  is  more  than  compensation. 
The  Scherzos  of  his  orchestral  works  suffer  also 
from  heavy  and  sometimes  unskilful  instru 
mentation,  but  in  idea  and  treatment  arc  full 
of  charm.  Several  of  his  Kreisleriana  and  other 
small  PF.  pieces  are  to  all  intents  and  purges 
Scherzos. 

Though  the  modern  composers  have  not  pro- 
duced many  remarkable  Scherzos,  it  is  not  for 
want  of  trying.  Rubinstein  has  a  very  pretty 
idea  in  6-4  time  in  his  Pianoforte  Octet,  and  a 
very  odd  one  in  his  A  major  Trio.  The  '  Ocean  ' 
Symphony  has  two  Scherzos,  in  excellent  con- 
trast, the  first  being  in  2-4  time,  and  slightly 
Schumannish,  and  the  second  in  3-4  time,  with 
quite  a  Beethoven  flavour.  The  first  of  these  is 
not,  however,  entitled  Scherzo  by  the  composer 
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any  more  than  is  the  second  movement  of  his 
1  Dramatic '  Symphony. 

Unlike  Schubert  and  Beethoven,  Brahms 
seldom  wrote  a  really  bright  Scherzo,  but  he 
published  one  for  PF.  solo  (op.  4)  which  is  very 
odd  and  striking.  [It  was  the  work  which  un- 
doubtedly persuaded  Liszt  to  include  Brahma 
among  the  partisans  of  the  'advanced  school,' 
a  mistake  which  had  many  curious  consequences. 
The  PF.  sonata  (op.  5)  has  a  Scherzo  of  wonder- 
ful vigour.]  The  Second  Symphony  has  a 
movement  which  is  a  combination  of  Minuet 
aud  Scherzo,  and  certainly  one  of  his  most 
charming  ideas.  Ou  somewhat  the  same  prin- 
ciple is  the  Scherzo  of  the  second  String  Sextet 
(op.  36)  which  begins  in  2-4  as  a  kind  of 
Gavotte,  while  the  Trio  is  3-4  Presto,  thus  re- 
versing the  ordinary  practice  of  making  the 
Trio  broader  and  slower  than  the  rest  of  the 
piece. 

Quite  on  a  pedestal  of  their  own  stand  the 
four  Scherzos  for  piano  by  Chopin.  They  are 
indeed  no  joke  in  any  sense  ;  the  first  has  been 
entitled  '  Le  Banquet  infernal,'  and  all  four  are 
characterised  by  a  wild  j>ower  and  grandeur 
to  which  their  composer  seldom  attained. 

Among  other  productions  may  be  noticed  the 
Scherzo  for  orchestra  by  Goldmark,  the  so-called 
Intermezzo  of  Goetz's  Symphony,  the  Scherzos 
in  Dvorak's  Sextet,  and  other  chamber  works. 
We  have  omitted  mention  of  the  strangely  in- 
strumented '  Queen  Mab '  Scherzo  of  Berlioz — 
more  of  a  joke  in  orchestration  than  anything. 

The  position  of  the  Scherzo  in  the  Symphony 
— whether  second  or  third  of  the  four  move- 
ments— is  clearly  a  matter  of  individual  taste, 
the  sole  object  being  contrast.  Beethoven,  in 
the  large  majority  of  cases,  places  it  third,  as 
atfordiug  relief  from  his  mighty  slow  movements, 
whereas  most  modern  composers  incline  to  place 
it  as  a  contrast  between  the  first  and  slow  move- 
ments.   The  matter  is  purely  arbitrary.    F.  c. 

SCHETKY,  Johann  Georo  Christoff,  a 
composer,  and  an  excellent  performer  on  the 
violoncello.  He  was  born  at  Hesse-Darmstadt 
in  1740,  and  was  the  son  of  Louis  Schetky, 
secretary  and  musician  to  the  Landgrave  there. 
J.  G.  C.  Schetky  was  intended  for  the  law,  but 
developed  musical  abilities  and  became  locally 
famous.  He  travelled  to  Italy  and  France,  and 
obtained  recognition  and  patronage  at  various 
courts.  He  returned  to  Hesse-Darmstadt,  but 
after  the  death  of  the  Landgrave  set  out  for 
Loudon.  Robert  Bremner,  the  music-publisher, 
having  been  commissioned  by  the  gentlemen 
directors  of  St.  Cecilia's  Hall,  Edinburgh,  to 
engage  a  first  violoncellist  for  the  concerts 
held  there,  met  Schetky  at  Lille,  and  brought 
him  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  arrived  in  Feb. 
1772,  and  there  spent  the  remainder  of  a  long 
life.  He  played  at  the  Edinburgh  concerts, 
and  became  associated  with  the  musical  life 
there.    He  was  a  friend  of  Robert  Burns,  and 


at  the  latter's  request  set  to  music  his  song, 
'Clarinda,  mistress  of  my  soul,'  printed  with 
the  music  in  the  second  volume  of  Johnson  s 
Scots  Museum,  1788.  In  1774  Schetky  mar- 
ried the  daughter  of  Joseph  Reinagle,  senior, 
the  Austrian  musician,  who  was  then  settled  in 
Edinburgh.  He  had  several  children  by  this 
marriage,  one  of  whom,  John  Christian  Schetky, 
was  marine  paiuter  to  George  IV.  a.  d  to  Queen 
Victoria.  Schetky,  the  musician,  died  in  Edin- 
burgh on  Nov.  29,  1824,  aged  eighty-four,  and 
was  buried  in  the  Cauongate  burial-ground. 
His  published  works  consist  of  concertos,  duets, 
trios,  etc.,  for  strings,  and  some  harpsichord 
souatas.  They  were  principally,  if  not  all, 
published  by  Robert  Breniucr.  A  MS.  ora- 
torio, 'Die  verschmachtende  Verspottung  des 
zum  Tode  verurtheilten  Heylandes,'  is  at  Darm- 
stadt. For  some  details  of  his  life  see  Life  oj 
John  C.  Schetky,  late  Marine  Painter,  by  his 
daughter,  and  St.  Cecilia's  Hall,  by  David 
Fraser  Harris,  Edinburgh,  1899.         f.  k. 

SCHICHT,  Johann  Gottfried,  born  at 
Reichenau,  Zittau,  Sept.  29,  1753,  owed  his 
education  to  an  uncle  ;  went  to  Leipzig  Uni- 
versity in  1776,  intending  to  study  law,  but 
gradually  adopted  music,  ami  was  soon  chosen 
by  Adam  Hiller  as  solo  clavier  player  at  his 
concerts.  On  Hiller's  retirement  he  succeeded 
him  in  1785.  and  at  length  in  1810  rose  to  the 
head  of  his  prolession  as  Cantor  of  the  Thomas- 
schule.  He  died  Feb.  16,  1823,  leaving  many 
large  works  (three  oratorios,  much  church  and 
chamber  music),  as  well  as  a  translation  of  the 
PF.  Schools  of  Pleyel  and  Clementi,  and  of  Pel- 
legrini-Celoni's  Singing  Method,  etc.,  but  only 
one  which  will  live,  his  edition  of  J.  S.  Bach's 
motets  (Breitkopf  k  H artel,  1802-3).  (J. 

SCHICKHARD,  or  SCHICKARD,  Johann 
Christian,  a  composer  resident  at  Hamburg 
about  1730.  His  works  were  chiefly  published 
at  Amsterdam,  but  were  republished  by  the 
elder  John  Walsh  in  England.  They  comprise 
instrumental  pieces,  including  :  solos  for  a  flute 
and  bass,  op.  17  ;  concertos  for  flutes,  op.  19  ; 
solos  for  German  flute,  hautboy,  or  violin,  op. 
20  ;  sonatas  for  two  violins  and  a  bass,  op.  5  ; 
sonatas  for  two  German  flutes  aud  a  bass,  op. 
10  ;  and  some  others.  These  were  all  published 
by  Walsh,  and  reissued  by  Randall.      F.  K. 

8CHICKSALSL1ED  ('  Song  or  Destiny  '),  a 
short  cantata  or  ode  for  chorus  aud  orchestra, 
words  by  Friedrich  Hblderlin,  music  by  Brahms, 
op.  54.  It  was  first  performed  from  manuscript 
by  the  Carlsruhe  Philharmonic  Society,  under 
the  composer's  direction,  Oct.  18,  1871.  It 
was  published  by  Simrock  in  the  following 
December,  and  was  performed  early  in  1872 
at  Leipzig,  Bremen,  Breslau,  Frankfort,  and 
Vienna.  First  performed  in  England  by  the 
Cambridge  University  Musical  Society,  March 
8,  1877.  m. 

SCHIEDMAYER.    There  are  now  two  firms 
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of  this  name  in  Stuttgart,  both  enjoying  wide 
reputation  as  pianoforte-makers,  viz.  '  Schied- 
mayer  k  Sons,' and  '  Schiedmayer  Pianoforte- 
fabrik  ;  vormals,  J.  k  P.  Schiedmayer.'  The 
heads  of  these  tirms  are  the  grandsons  and 
great-grandsons  of  Johaun  David  Schiedmayer, 
who  towards  the  close  of  the  18th  century  was 
a  musical  instrument  maker  at  Erlangen,  and 
afterwards  at  Nuremberg,  where  he  died  in 
1S06.  His  son  Johann  Lorenz  (born  1786) 
wont  after  this  for  two  years  to  Vienna  as  a 
workman,  and  in  1809  established  a  business 
at  Stuttgart  in  partnership  with  C.  F.  Dieudonne 
(who  died  in  1825).  Be-fore  that  time  piano- 
forte-making was  virtually  unknown  in  Stutt- 
gart, those  who  required  satisfactory  instruments 
obtaining  them  from  Vienna.  Lorenz  Schied- 
mayer's  intelligence  and  aptness  for  business 
gained  a  position  for  his  firm,  and  it  soon 
became  one  of  the  first  in  Germany.  In  1845 
Lorenz  united  his  two  eldest  sons,  Adolf  and 
Hermann,  to  himself,  and  '  Schiedmayer  k 
Sons'  soon  became  as  woll  known  in  foreign 
countries  as  in  Wurtemberg.  Lorenz  died  in 
1860  and  his  son  Hermann  in  1861.  The  sons 
of  the  brothers  Adolf  (1820-1890)  and  Her- 
mann, bearing  the  same  Christian  names,  have 
been  for  many  years  the  directors  of  this  firm, 
which  has  made  both  concert  and  ordinary 
instruments,  and  has  competed  with  success  in 
London  and  Paris  and  other  exhibitions.  The 
two  younger  sons,  Julius  (1822-78)  and  Paul 
(died  June  18,  1890)  at  first  devoted  themselves 
to  harmonium-making,  then  of  recent  introduc- 
tion, a  practical  knowledge  of  which  had  been 
gained  by  Paul  in  Paris.  They  started  together 
in  1854,  but  after  the  death  of  the  father,  in 
1 860,  turned  to  pianoforte-making  in  competi- 
tion with  the  elder  firm,  and  the  younger  firm  is 
now  knowu  as  'Schiedmayer,  Pianoforte-fabrik.' 

Special  mention  must  be  made  of  Julius 
Schiedmayer's  prominence  as  an  exi»ert  in  the 
Juries  of  the  great  Exhibitions  of  London,  1 862  ; 
Paris,  1867  ;  Vienna,  1873  ;  and  Philadelphia, 
1876.  A.  J.  H. 

SOHIEVER,  Euxsr,  violinist,  was  born  at 
Hanover  on  March  23,  1844.  Studied  under 
Joachim,  1860-64.  In  186S  joined  the  Miiller 
Quartet,  with  which  he  travelled  as  leader 
until  its  dissolution  in  1869,  and  became  in 
the  same  year  a  teacher  at  the  Hochschule  and 
a  member  of  the  Joachim  Quartet.  Remained 
in  Berlin  two  years,  organising  with  Hermann 
Franks  (second  violin),  Leonhard  Wolir  (viola), 
and  Robert  Hausmann  (violoncello)  another 
quartet  party,  which  was  engaged  subsequently 
by  Count  Hochberg,  and  became  known  as  the 
« Graflich  Hochberg  Quartet '  of  Schloss  Rohn- 
stock  near  Striegau  in  Silesia.  Came  to  England 
in  1878,  making  Liverpool  his  headquarters, 
and  undertaking  the  leadership  of  the  Richtcr 
orchestra,  with  which  he  has  been  connected 
for  nearly  thirty  years.    His  sympathy  with 


chamber  music  remains  constant,  the  1  Schiever 
Quartet,'  in  which  he  is  associated  with  A.  Rosm* 
(second  violin),  Carl  Courvoisier  (viola),  an*l 
Walter  Hatton  (violoncello),  being  an  institu- 
tion favourably  known  in  the  north  of  Eng- 
land, w.  w.  c. 

SCHIKANEDER,  Emmanuel,  theatrical 
manager,  playwright,  actor,  and  singer,  born 
1 751  at  Ratisbon,  began  life  as  a  poor  wandering 
musician,  joined  some  strolling  players  at  Augs- 
burg in  1778,  married  the  adopted  daughter 
of  the  manager,  and  at  length  undertook  the 
direction  himself.  In  1780  his  wanderings 
brought  him  to  Salzburg,  where  he  fell  in  with 
the  Mozarts,  and  at  once  began  to  make  a 
profit  out  of  Wolfgang's  talents.  In  1784  we 
find  him  in  Vienna,  giving  with  Kumpf  a  series 
of  excellent  performances  of  German  opera, 
comedy,  etc.,  at  the  Karnthnerthor  theatre. 
He  appeared  on  the  boards  both  here  and  at 
the  Burgtheater,  where,  however,  he  did  not 
succeed.  He  next  took  the  management  of  the 
theatre  at  Ratisbon,  but  was  recalled  to  Vienna 
by  his  wife,  who  had  undertaken  the  little 
theatre  lately  built  in  the  grounds  of  Prince 
Starhemberg'8  house  in  the  suburb  of  Wieden, 
for  which  Schikaneder  received  a  pririUgium  or 
licence.1  He  had  no  scruples  as  to  the  means 
to  be  adopted  to  make  a  hit,  but  in  spite  of 
large  receipts  was  continually  in  difficulty.  On 
one  such  occasion  (March  1791)  he  had  recourse 
to  Mozart,  whom  he  implored  to  set  to  music 
a  libretto  adapted  by  himself  from  a  piece  by 
Giesecke,  a  member  of  his  company.  Mozart, 
always  good-natured,  especially  to  a  brother- 
mason,  consented,  and  from  that  moment  till 
its  completion  Schikaneder  stuck  closely  to 
him,  and  did  all  he  could  to  keep  him  amused 
over  his  work.  The  history  of  the  '  Zauberflote  ' 
is  well  known  ;  Schikaneder  made  various  sug- 
gestions in  the  composition,  took  the  part  of 
Papageno,  and  found  himself  saved  from  ruin 
by  the  success  of  the  opera  ;  but  he  showed 
little  gratitude  to  Mozart,  and  after  his  death, 
instead  of  helping  the  widow  of  the  man  by 
whom  he  had  benefited  so  materially,  contented 
himself  with  loud  and  vain  lamentations.  In 
1800  he  entered  into  partnership  with  a  mer- 
chant named  Zitterbarth,  who  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  small  theatre  just  mentioned,  built 
the  present  'Theater  an  - der -  Wien,'  opened 
June  13,  1801.  Zitterbarth  then  bought  the 
pririlegium  from  Schikaneder,  who  managed  it 
for  him  till  1806.  His  next  project  was  to 
build,  with  the  assistance  of  some  wealthy 
friends,  a  new  theatre  in  the  Josephstadt  suburb, 
but  this  he  did  not  carry  out  On  his  way  to 
Pesth,  whither  he  had  been  invited  to  under- 
take a  theatre,  he  went  mad,  was  brought  back 
to  Vienna,  and  died  in  great  misery  Sept,  21, 
1812. 

Schikaneder  wrote  the  librettos  for  many 

1  It  waa  pupuUrly  called  BchUMUMdvl-'i  thc&trr. 
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popular  operas,  Singspiele,  and  fairy-pieces,  the 
list  of  which,  with  year  of  performance,  is  here 
published  for  the  first  time  : — 


j  der  dumme  Oartner '  i  Schick  and  Oerlf,  17B0 ,  '  Die  beiden 
(with  4  sequela),  '  Jakob  und  Nannerl.'  and  '  Der  Stein  der 
•Die  Zauherinaer  (Schack  aud  others*,  17W ;  '  Die 
)|.(»r;  .  I7V1  ;  Der  wohlthatige  lK-rwl*  h,  or  'Die 
eVhWlenkappe- (Schack.  Uerl. and  other. .,  )7W;  'Die  Ktsenkoidgin.' 
•Vie  Waldinauner.'  and  Der  Zauberpfeil  i  LUk]  ,  ITCH;  'Der 
Spiegel  ron  Arkadlen'  (Susamayerl,  and  'Dla  Hlrten  am  Khein.' 
17W;  *Dw  Hchecreneehleifer '  (Heunebergi.  "Der  Koulgsaohn  aos 
Dhaka' (A.  F.  Uoirmristerl,  and  'Dm  Hollenberg'  (Wulfl).  17VB; 
'Dtr  Tyroler  Waatel'  (Halbeli.  and  a  second  part  •  Orate  rrelcbs 
txvna  BrUdrr,'  1TM;  '  Da*  luadUluiache  CouaUlum '  (Hal belt,  '  Der 
UlwmbruniK-n '  (Seyfnedl.  and  -  Babylon.  Pyramided  (Act  I. 
Callus,  Act  II.  Peter  Winter),  17VT ;  'Das  Labyrinth.'  or  'Kanipf 
mlt  dan  Elementen'  (second  part  of  1  Zaube^f^ota,•  Winter),  1TBB  ; 

*  Die  Oatimller  Tom  Spittelberg '  I  Seyfrted,  Htrgmayer.  etc ).  '  Con- 
rad Lajitftmrth.  <jt  '  Der  Hunrgeiat  iHennebrrgi. '  Minna  und  Peru.1 
or  '  Konlgspflirht'  (Act  I.  Hanneberg,  Act  11.  Beyfried),  and  'Der 
Wunderinann  am  WaasornUl '  fSeyfrled).  17» ;  '  Amors  Hchlffchen 1 
iKeyfrted).  1H00.  At  the  Theater  an  der- Wlen— opening  night— 
"  Alexander-  (Teyber).  •Theapl.  Traum,'  and  '  Protana  und  Ara- 
bieiu  HOhne'  mtegroayext.  lc"U  'Tachlng!  Tschligl'  (Haibell, 
1803;  '  I  Me  Entlarvten,'  a  continuation  of  the  '  Waldmlinner  '  (An- 
ton Fischer),  and  '  Pfkndung  mid  PersnnaJarreat "  (Teyber).  1H03; 
'  Der  ?t*ln  der  Wclaen  '  i  Schack  and  others).  19ft*;  'Bwctarda  Zau- 
berthal '  iFlscbwl,  1*5  ;  ■  Die  K^^konl^^iHe^eheriil.  and  -  Die 

piece.  glTcn  for  hi.  benefit,  ISM.  c>  F  j> 

SCHILLING,  Dr.  Gustay,  author  of  a 
book  much  esteemed  in  Germany,  though  little 
known  in  England — Encyclopedic  der  gesamm- 
ten  musikalischen  lVisaenschajlen  od<r  Universal 
Lexikwx  der  Tonkunst  (7  vols.  8vo,  Stuttgart, 
1835-40).  He  was  born  Nov.  3,  1803,  at 
Schwiegershausen,  Hanover,  where  his  father 
was  clergyman.  He  was  brought  up  at  Giit- 
tingen  and  Halle,  and  in  1830  settled  in 
Stuttgart  as  director  of  Stopel's  Musio  School. 
In  1857  he  went  to  America,  and  died  at 
Nebraska  in  March  1881.  He  published  several 
other  works  bearing  on  music,  but  none  of  the 
importance  of  that  already  mentioned.  o. 

SCHILLINGS,  Max,  was  born  at  Duren  in 
Rheinland,  on  April  19,  1868.  He  studied 
under  K.  Joseph  Brambach  and  0.  F.  von 
K'»nigslow,  at  Bonn.  From  the  former  he 
derived  the  traditions  of  both  Hummel  and 
Beethoven,  as  shown  through  the  medium  of 
the  teaching  of  Hiller,  whose  pupil  Brambach 
was  ;  while  from  the  latter  he  inherited,  music- 
ally, the  methods  of  David  the  violinist,  and 
Moritz  Hauptmann  the  distinguished  theorist. 
On  leaving  Bonn,  Schillings  continued  his 
studies  at  Munich,  where,  after  three  years  sj>ent 
in  perfecting  himself  in  all  branches  of  his  art, 
he  decided  to  settle.  Ho  was  appointed  chorus- 
maftter  at  Bayreuth  in  1902,  having  acted  as 
one  of  the  assistant  stage  conductors  there  in 
1 892.  His  compositions,  fairly  numerous,  show 
a  high  order  of  talent  ;  but  the  corat>oser  is 
decidedly  dominated  by  the  influence  of  Wagner. 
Among  his  published  works  may  be  mentioned 
two  Symphonic  Fantasias, 4  Meergruss'  and  4See- 
morgen 1  ;  1  Zwiegesprach '  for  small  orchestra, 
solo  violin,  and  solo  violoncello ;  4  Abend- 
dammerung 1  for  baritone,  violin,  and  piano  ; 

*  Improvisation '  for  violin  and  piano  ;  the  or- 
chestral   accompaniments    to  Wildcnbruch's 

*  Hcxenlied  '  ;  music  to  '  Oedipus  Rex  ' ;  and 
ae vera!  books  of  songs.  The  operas  *  Ingwelde,' 
tliree  acts,  produced  at  Carlsruhe  in  1894, 


'Der  Pfeifertag,'  first  performed  at  Schwerin 
in  1901,  and  'Moloch'  (Dresden,  1906)  are  at 
present  in  MS.  d.  h. 

SCHIMON,  Adolf,   son  of  an  Austrian 
artist,  well  known  for  his  portraits  of  Beethoven, 
Weber,  Spohr,  etc.,  was  born  on  Feb.  29,  1820, 
at  Vienna.    At  sixteen  ho  went  to  Paris  and 
entered  the  Conservatoire  as  a  pupil  of  Berton 
and  Halevy.    In  1844  he  brought  out  an  opera 
called  'Stradella,'  at  the  Pergola  in  Florence. 
In  1850  he  was  in  London,  and  took  a  pro- 
vincial tour  with  Balfc,  Reeves,  and  Clara 
Novello.    From  1854  to  1869  he  was  attached 
to  the  Italian  oj>era  in  Paris,  and  in  1858  pro- 
duced a  comic  opera  '  List  um  List,'  which  was 
successful  in  North  Germany.    In  1872  we 
find  him  again  at  Florence,  where  he  married 
Anna  Regan.    (See  below).    From  1874  to 
1877  he  was  teacher  of  singing  in  the  Con- 
servatorium  at  Leipzig,  and  from  thence  was 
called  to  Munich,  where  he  was  professor  of 
singing  in  the  Royal  Music  School.    His  original 
compositions  embrace  quartets,  trios,  and  solos 
for  the  PF.,  and  songs  in  various  languages, 
and  he  edited  many  vocal  pieces  by  Scar- 
latti, Porjtora,  Parodies,  and  other  old  Italian 
masters.    He  died  at  Leipzig,  June  21,  1887. 
His  wife,  Anna  Regan-Schimon,  was  bom  at 
Aich,  near  Carlsbad,  Sept  18,  1841,  and  was 
brought  up  in  the  house  of  Dr.  Anger  in  Carls- 
bad, till  1859,  when  she  was  placed  as  a  pupil 
with  Mme.  Schubert  (ne'e  Maschinka  Schneider) 
in  Dresdeu.    In  the  following  year  she  accom- 
panied Mme.  Sabatier-UNGHER,  the  great  con- 
tralto, to  Florence,  where  she  remained  under 
the  care  of  that  eminent  artist  till  Feb.  1864. 
During  this  time  she  made  her  first  attempts 
on  the  stage  at  Siena,  her  success  in  which  en- 
couraged her  in  further  study.    From  1864  to 
1867  she  was  engaged  at  the  Court  theatre  at 
Hanover.     Then  as  Kammersdngerin  to  the 
Grand  Duchess  Helena  in  St.  Petersburg,  where 
she  sang  at  three  of  the  seven  Concerts  given  by 
Berlioz.    In  1869  she  visited  London  in  com- 
pany with  her  old  friend  and  teacher,  Mme. 
Sabaticr,  sang  twice  at  the  Philharmonic,  and 
three  times  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  and  at  Hallo's 
Recitals,  etc.    From  this  time  till  1875  she 
was  frequently  in  England,  widely  known  and 
much  liked  for  her  exquisite  delivery  of  Schu- 
bert's and  other  songs.    In  1870  and  1871  she 
visited  Vienna  with  great  success,  and  in  1872 
married  Dr.  Schimon.    She  took  two  brilliant 
tournees  with  Mombelli,  Sivori,  Trebelli,  etc., 
iu  the  winters  of  1872  and  1873,  and  from  that 
time  till  her  death  only  ap]>eared  occasionally 
at  the  Gewandhaus  Concerts  at  Leipzig.  [After 
her  husband's  death  she  accepted  a  post  in  the 
Royal  Music  School  at  Munich,  where  she  died 
April  18,  1902.]  o. 

SCHINDELMEISSER,  Louis,  was  born  at 
Knnigsberg,  Dec.  8,  1811,  and  educated  at  the 
Gymnasium  at  Berlin.    Musio  he  learned  from 
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a  French  musician  named  Hoatie,  and  from 
Gahrieh.  He  first  adopted  the  clarinet,  but 
afterwards  took  a  wider  range.  From  1882  to 
1837  he  filled  eapellmeisters'  ]x>sta  at  Salzburg, 
Innsbruck,  Oraz,  then  at  Berlin  (Konigstadt 
theatre),  and  at  Pesth,  where  he  remained  for 
nine  years.  He  at  length  came  to  an  anchor 
as  Court-capellmeister  at  Darmstadt,  where  he 
died  March  30,  1864.  His  works  embrace  six 
operas — *  Mathilde,'  'Ten  happy  days,'  'Peter 
von  Szapary '  (Pesth,  1839),  '  Malvina'  (Pesth, 
1851),  'The  Avenger,'  'Melusine'  (1861);  an 
oratorio,  'S.  Boniface'  ;  an  overture  to  'Uriel 
Acosta,'  and  incidental  music  to  various  plays  ; 
concerto  for  clarinet  and  orchestra  ;  and  a  con- 
oertante  for  four  clarinets  and  orchestra  ;  songs, 
PF.  pieces,  etc.  o. 

SCHINDLER,  Anton,  tho  devoted  friend  and 
biographer  of  Beethoven,  was  born  in  1796  at 
Medl,  Neustadt,  Moravia,  where  his  father  was 
cantor  and  schoolmaster.  Ho  began  the  study  of 
music  and  the  violin  early  in  life.  While  quito 
young  he  entered  the  Vienna  University  to  study 
law,  and  assiduously  kept  up  his  music  by 
practice  in  an  amateur  orchestra.  His  intro- 
duction to  Beethoven  took  place  accidentally  in 
1814,  when  he  was  asked  to  take  a  note  from 
Schup|>anzigh  to  the  great  comj>oser.  Later  in 
the  year  he  played  in  Beethoven's  two  concerts 
of  Nov.  29  and  Dec.  2.  He  and  the  master  met 
often,  and  the  intimacy  increased  until,  early  in 
1819,  on  the  recommendation  of  Dr.  Bach,  he 
became  a  kind  of  secretary  to  Beethoven  and  at 
length,  in  1822,  took  up  his  residence  in  the 
master's  house.  He  then  became  conductor 
at  the  Josephstadt  Theatre,  where  he  studied 
several  of  Beothoven's  great  works  under  his 
own  direction.  Beethoven,  however,  at  last 
began  to  tire  of  his  young  friend,  and  after  much 
unpleasantness,  in  1824,  after  the  failure  of 
the  concert  of  May  23,  the  breach  came.  Beet- 
hoven behaved  with  great  violence  and  injustice, 
and  Schindler  was  driven  from  him  till  Dec. 
1826,  when  he  arrived  in  Vienna  from  (Sneixen- 
dorf,  to  die.  Schindler  at  once  resumed  his 
position,  attended  him  with  devotion  till  his 
death,  wrote  several  letters  1  to  Moscheles  on 
the  details  of  the  event,  and  in  company  with 
Breuning  took  charge  of  Beethoven's  paj»ers. 
Breuning  died,  and  then  the  whole  came  into 
Schindler's  hands. 

In  1831  he  wrote  some  interesting  articles  on 
Beethoven  and  Schubert  in  Biiucrlc's  Theater- 
zeitung.  In  December  he  left  Vienna,  and  became 
capellmeister  to  the  cathedral  at  Miinster.  a  jKist 
which  he  exchanged  four  years  later  for  that 
of  music -director  at  Aix  -  la  •  Chapelle.  After 
some  years  he  relinquished  this,  became  first 
a  private  teacher  and  then  went  entirely  into 
private  life.  He  lived  in  various  towns  of 
Germany,  and  at  length  in  Bockenhcim,  near 
Frankfort,  whore  ho  died  Jan.  16,  1864. 

'  MnWd  In  M«cfc«l<»  t  Ufi.  I.  U4-W. 


His  book  on  Beethoven  is  entitled  BiographU 
von  Ltuiwig  van  Beethoven.  Mit  dem  Portrdt 
Beethoven's  und  zteei  Facsimile*  (Miinster,  1840, 
1  vol.  Svo).*  This  was  followed  by  Beethoven 
in  Paris  .  .  .  ein  Nachtrag  zur  Biographic  Beet- 
hoven's, etc  (Miinster,  1842;  1  thin  vol.  8vo), 
and  that  by  a  second  edition  of  the  Biographic 
with  additions  (Minister,  1845,  1  vol.  8vo). 
The  third  and  last  edition  appeared  in  1860. 
Being  so  long  about  Beethoven  he  accumulated 
many  autographs  aud  other  pajiers  and  articles 
of  interest,  and  these  he  disposed  of  to  the 
library  at  Berlin  for  an  annuity.  His  sister  was 
a  singer,  who  in  the  year  1830  was  engaged  at 
the  Kbnigstadt  Theatre,  Berlin. 

Schindler  has  been  the  object  of  much  obloquy 
and  mistrust,  but  it  is  satisfactory  to  know,  on 
the  authority  of  A.  W.  Thayer,  that  this  is  un- 
founded, and  that  his  honesty  aud  intelligence 
are  both  to  be  trusted.  o. 

SCHIRA,  Francesco,  was  born  at  Malta, 
Sept.  19,  1815,  received  his  early  education  at 
Milan,  and  was  placed,  at  the  age  of  nine  (1824), 
in  the  Conservatory,  where  he  learned  counter- 
point under  Basily,  princi|»al  of  that  institution. 
At  seventeen,  having  completed  his  studies, 
Francisco  was  commissioned  to  write  an  opera 
for  the  Scala,  which  was  produced  Nov.  17, 
1832.  That '  Elena  e  Malvina '  won  favourable 
recognition  may  bo  inferred  from  the  fact  that 
a  Lislion  impresario,  being  at  Milan  with  the 
object  of  forming  a  company  for  the  Santo 
Carlos,  contracted  an  engagement  with  Schira 
for  the  forthcoming  season  as'  Maestro  Direttore, 
Compositore  e  Conduttore  della  Musics. 1  He 
remained  eight  years  at  Lisbon,  where  he  was 
also  apj  minted  Professor  of  Harmony  and 
Counterj)oint  at  the  Conservatorio,  composing 
'  I  Cavalieri  di  Valcuza '  and  *  II  Fanatico  per 
la  Musica,'  for  the  Santo  Carlos,  besides  ballets, 
cantatas,  etc. 

In  January  1842  Schira  quitted  Lisbon  for 
Paris,  with  the  idea  of  obtaining  some  book  in 
the  French  language  which  he  might  set  to 
music.  Iu  Paris  he  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Mr.  Maddox,  then  in  quest  of  artists  for  the 
Princess's  Theatre.  This  led  to  an  offer  from 
the  London  manager,  and  Schira  was  appointed 
director  of  music  and  orchestral  chief  at  that 
establishment  On  Monday,  Dec.  26,  1842, 
the  Princess's  oj>ened  as  a  lyric  theatre,  and 
Schira's  appearance  at  the  conductor's  desk  was 
his  first  introduction  to  the  English  public. 
The  o|K«ra  chosen  was  an  English  version  of 
'  \j&  Sonnambula,'  the  leading  characters  sus- 
tained by  Mmc.  Eugenie  Garcia,  Mme.  Feron, 
Messrs.  Templeton,  Walton,  and  Weiss  :  Mr. 
I/xler  (father  of  Edward  Loder)  being  principal 
violin.  Among  notable  incidents  during  Schira's 
term  of  conductorship  may  be  specified  the  pro 
duction  of  two  ojteras  by  Balfe,  originally  com- 
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posed  for  the  Paris  Opera-Comique — 1  Le  Puits 
d'Amour,'  called  'Geraldine'  (Nov.  1843),  and 
'Les  Qtiatre  Fils  d'Aymon,'  called  'The  Castle 
of  Aymon  '  (Nov.  1844).  At  the  end  of  1844 
Schira  accepted  an  engagement  from  Alfred 
Bunn,  then  leasee  of  Drury  Lane,  to  fill  the 
place  left  vacant  by  Benedict,  who  resigned 
immediately  after  Balfe's  « Daughter  of  St.  Mark ' 
was  brought  out.  At  Drury  Lane  he  remained 
until  the  spring  of  1847,  when  Bunn  seceded 
from  the  management,  the  committee  having 
entertained  the  proposal  of  Jullien  to  become 
future  lessee  ;  and  here  several  adaptations  of 
foreign  operas,  besides  a  good  number  of  works 
by  English  composers,  were  produced.  From 
the  latter  it  will  suffice  to  name  Wallace's 
'Maritana'  and  'Matilda  of  Hungary,'  Mac- 
farreu's  'Don  Quixote,'  Benedict's  'Crusaders,' 
Lavenu's  'Loretta'  (composed  for  Mme.  Anna 
Bishop),  Balfe's  'Enchantress,'  etc.;  among 
the  former,  Flotow's  'Stradella'  and  'Martha.' 
In  Sept.  1848  Bunn  took  Covent  Garden 
Theatre,  and  Schira  was  again  appointed  con- 
ductor. The  season  only  lasted  two  months, 
but  comprised  the  first  theatrical  engagement 
after  his  brilliant  success,  the  year  before,  at 
Drury  Lane,  of  Sims  Reeves,  for  whom  an 
adaptation  of  Aider's  '  Haydee '  was  produced, 
the  great  English  tenor  assuming  the  part  of 
Loredano  ;  another  English  adaptation  of 
Rossini's  'Donna  del  Lago';  and  an  entirely 
new  opera,  called  '  Quentin  Durward,"  the  com- 
{•osition  of  Henri  Laurent.  The  success  of 
the  enterprise  was  not  in  proportion  to  the  ex- 
pectations of  the  manager  ;  '  Quentin  Durward  ' 
was  by  no  means  a  hit,  and  though  Bunn  had 
lowered  his  prices  the  house  was  prematurely 
closed.  Thus  an  opera,  entitled  '  Kenil  worth,' 
from  Schira'8  own  pen,  which  had  already  been 
put  into  rehearsal,  with  Sims  Reeves  in  the 
part  of  Leicester,  was  lost  to  the  public,  and 
no  more  English  opera  was  heard  at  Covent 
Garden  until  Miss  Pyne  and  Mr.  Harrison 
migrated  from  the  Lyceum,  to  carry  on  their 
undertaking  in  a  more  spacious  arena. 

Although  he  had  severed  his  connection  with 
the  Princess's  as  musical  director,  in  which 
position  his  worthy  successor  was  Edward  Loder, 
Schira  wrote  two  original  works  for  the  theatre 
in  Oxford  Street — '  Mina,'  produced  in  1845, 
and  'Theresa,  or  the  Orphan  of  Geneva,'  in 
1850,  both,  the  latter  especially,  received  with 
marked  favour.  Schira  was  once  more  en- 
gaged as  conductor  at  Drury  Laue,  and  the 
theatre  opened  on  Jan.  23,  1852,  with  an 
English  version  of  '  Robert  le  Diable,'  succeeded 
by  1  Fra  Diavolo,'  with  Sims  Reeves  in  the  title- 
part.  The  principal  incident  that  marked 
the  season  was  the  production  of  '  The  Sicilian 
Bride,'  by  Balfe,  in  no  reajiect  one  of  his  most 
successful  efforts.  From  this  time  Schira  de- 
voted himself  specially  to  giving  instructions 
in  the  vocal  art.     Ht  nevertheless  did  not 


I  neglect  composition,  as  testified  in  a  number  of 
charming  songs,  duets,  trios,  etc. ,  some  of  which 
have  attained  wide  popularity.  He  also  was 
busily  employed  in  the  composition  of  a  grand 
opera  called  '  Nieeolo  de'  Lapi,'  performed 
with  marked  applause  at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre 
in  May  1863.  For  the  Carnival  at  Naples,  two 
years  later,  he  wrote  another  grand  opera,  entitled 
'Selvaggia,'  which  was  given  with  brilliant 
success,  and  represented  at  Milan,  Barcelona, 
and  elsewhere.  The  reception  accorded  to  '  Sel- 
vaggia '  led  to  his  being  asked  to  write  another 
opera,  1  Lia,'  for  Venice.  This,  also  brought 
out  during  the  Carnival,  was  hardly  so  much 
to  the  taste  of  the  Venetians  as  its  precursor. 
Nevertheless,  there  are  amateurs  who  regard 
'  Lia '  as  Schira's  l>est  work. 

The  managers  of  the  Birmingham  Festival 
commissioned  Schira  to  write  a  cantata  for  the 
meeting  of  1873,  and  he  wrote  a  piece  entitled 
'The  Lord  of  Burleigh,*  the  libretto,  by 
Desmond  Lumley  Ryan,  being  founded  upon 
Tennyson's  well-known  ]»oem,  though  not  a 
line  was  appropriated,  save  the  motto  which 
heads  the  title-page  of  the  printed  edition. 
An  operetta  entitled  'The  Ear-ring'  was  per- 
formed at  the  St.  George's  Hall  Theatre.  His 
music,  while  revealing  the  hand  of  one  who 
has  thoroughly  mastered  the  principles  of  his 
art,  was  free  from  all  pretence,  relying  ujkui  its 
unaffected  simplicity  and  grace  for  its  impression. 
As  an  instructor  in  singing  Schira  always  main- 
tained a  high  position,  many  a  public  vocalist  of 
note  having  profited  by  his  counsels.  In  his 
own  country  and  elsewhere  abroad,  he  held  the 
insignia  of  several  orders  of  merit,  the  most 
prized  of  which  was  that  of  'Commendatore  della 
Corona  d'  Italia' — prized  the  more  because  con- 
ferred by  King  Humbert,  mot  it  proprio.  Schira 
died  in  Loudon,  Oct.  16,  1883.        j.  w.  l>. 

SCHIRMER,  G.,  is  the  corj»orate  name  under 
which  is  carried  on  the  music- publishing  and 
trading  business  established  in  New  York  by 
Gustav  Schirmer,  and  which  has  attained  to  a 
place  among  the  largest  and  most  imjwrtant  of 
its  kind  in  the  world.  Gustav  Schirmer,  born 
in  Saxony  in  1829,  went  to  New  York  in  1837, 
and  entered  the  music -shop  of  Scharfenberg 
and  Luis.  In  1854  he  became  the  manager 
of  Breusing's  music  business,  which  had  been 
founded  in  1848  by  Kcrksieg  and  Breusing. 
In  1 861 ,  with  B.  Beer,  he  took  over  this  business, 
which  was  then  carried  on  under  the  name  of 
Beer  k  Schirmer,  when  Schirmer  obtained  com- 
plete control.  Under  his  management  it  steadily 
increased  in  standing  and  influence.  Gustav 
Schirmer  died  in  18!»3  in  Eisenach,  while 
journeying  in  Germany  in  the  hope  of  restoring 
his  health.  In  the  same  year  the  business  was 
incorj)orated  by  his  heirs,  and  its  management 
undertaken  by  bis  two  sons  Rudolph  E.  and 
Gustave  Schirmer  (the  latter  died  July  15, 1907), 
who  extended  it  still  further  in  importance, 
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especially  the  department  of  publication.  The 
firm  has  a  large  engraving  and  printing  plant 
of  its  own,  being  one  of  the  few  maintained  by 
American  publishing  houses.  The  catalogue  of 
G.  Schirmer  numbered  about  18,000  active  titles 
in  1906.  Among  the  most  imjiortant  of  its 
publications  are  the  Library  of  Musical  Classics, 
comprising  about  850  numbers  and  a  series  of 
modern  operas  in  vocal  score  with  analytical 
and  historical  prefaces  written  by  the  foremost 
musical  writers  of  the  United  States.  G.  Schirmer 
has  published  the  works  of  many  American  com- 
|Kisers,  including  Didley  KrcK,  George  \V. 
Chadwick,  Arthur  Whiting,  Henry  Holden 
Huss,  Horatio  W.  Parker,  Ethelbert 
Nevin,  and  especially  Charles  Martin  Loeff- 
ler.  The  literary  publications  of  the  house 
include  theoretical  works  by  Dr.  Percy  Goet- 
Bchius,  Dr.  Theodore  Baker,  and  others.  It 
established  and  maintained  for  many  years  the 
principal  circulating  music  library  in  the  United 
States  ;  but  this  was  transferred  in  1 906  to  the 
Institute  of  Musical  Art.  R.  A. 

SCH  L  AG  IN STR U  M  EN  T EN".  Instruments 
of  percussion,  such  as  drums,  cymbals,  tam- 
bourine, etc. 

SCHLEIFER.    See  Slide. 

SCHLEPPEN.  To  drag.  A  frequent  direc- 
tion in  modern  scores  is  4  Nicht  schleppend  ' — 
Don't  drag  ! 

SCHLESINGER.  A  well-known  musical- 
publishing  house  iu  Berlin.  It  was  founded  in 
1795  by  Adolf  Martin  Schlesinger,  a  man 
of  original  character  and  great  ability.  Among 
the  princi]>al  works  issued  by  him  was  the 
edition  of  Bach's  1  Matthew  Passion,'  one  of  the 
fruits  of  Mendelssohn's  revival  of  it,1  and  an 
astonishingly  bold  undertaking  for  those  days 
—which  Schlesinger  brought  out,  according  to 
his  favourite  expression,  '  for  the  honour  of  the 
house.'  It  was  announced  in  Sept.  1829,  and 
published  soon  afterwards  both  in  Full  and  PF. 
score.  He  also  founded  the  Berlins r  Ally,  mm, 
ZeUung,  which  under  the  editorship  of  A.  B. 
Marx  had  for  seven  years  (1821-30)  much  in- 
tluence  for  good  in  Germany.  [See  vol.  iii. 
p.  685«.]    He  died  in  1839. 

His  second  son,  IIhTNRicn(bom  1 H07),  carried 
on  the  business  till  his  death,  Dec.  14,  1879. 
He  founded  the  Echo  in  1851,  a  |*>riodioal 
which  remained  in  his  hands  till  1864,  when 
it  was  sold  to  R.  Lieuau. 

The  eldest  son,  MnRirz  Adolf,  left  Berlin, 
and  in  1819  entered  the  bookselling  house  of 
Bossange  pere  at  Paris.  In  1 823  he  endeavoured 
to  found  a  similar  business  for  himself.  Police 
difficulties  prevented  him  from  carrying  out  his 
intention,  and  he  founded,  in  1831,  a  music 
business  instead,  which  for  many  years  has  had 
the  lead  among  French  publishers,  and  is  now 
nearly  as  famous  as  Paris  itself.  He  brought 
his  German  tastes  with  him,  and  an  unusual 


degree  of  enterprise.  His  first  serious  effort  was 
an  edition  of  Mozart's  operas  in  PF.  score,  for 
which  Horace  Vemet  designed  the  title-page. 
This  was  followed  by  editions  of  the  complete 
works  of  Beethoven,  Weber,  Hummel,  etc, 
and  a  '  Collection  do  chefs  d'oeuvre '  in  twenty- 
four  vols.  He  published  also  the  full  scores  of 
Meyerbeer's  'Robert,'  and  4  Les  Huguenots'; 
Halcvy's  '  L' Eclair,'  1  La  Juive,'  '  Lea  Mousque- 
taires,'  '  La  Reine  de  Chyprc,'  'Guido  et  GinevTa,' 
4  Charles  VI  *  j  Donizetti's  4  La  Favorite  '  ; 
Berlioz's  4  Symphonic  fantastique,' and  overture 
to  the  4  Carnaval  Romain '  ;  the  arrangements 
of  Wagner;  the  chamber- music  of  Onslow, 
Reissiger,  and  a  host  of  other  pieces  of  all 
descriptions,  for  which  the  reader  must  be  re- 
ferred to  the  catalogue  of  the  firm.  Amongst 
the  educational  works  the  4  Methode  des 
Methodes '  is  conspicuous.  On  Jan.  5,  1834,  he 
issued  the  first  number  of  the  (JazetU  MtuticaJe, 
which  in  a  few  months  was  united  to  the  Revvt 
Musicals  and  ran  a  useful  and  successful  course 
till  its  expiry  in  1880.  [See  ante,  p.  79.1  In 
1846  M.  Schlesinger  sold  the  business  to  MM. 
Brandus  and  Dufour,  and  retired  to  Baden- 
Baden,  where  he  died  in  Feb.  1871.  o. 

SCHLICK,  Arnolt,  the  elder,  was  born  in 
Bohemia  about  1460.  Like  Pauraann  of  Nurem- 
berg he  was  blind,  a  fine  organist,  ami  a  lute- 
player.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Hofkajielle 
at  Heidelberg  before  1511,  holding  the  post  of 
organist  to  the  Count  Palatine.  In  the  fourth 
book  of  the  Micrologus,  1517,  dedicated  to 
Schlick,  '  musico  consumatissimo,  ac  Palatini 
Principis  organiste  probatissimo,'  Ornithoj>arcns 
thus  apostrophises  him  :  *  From  your  sentence 
no  man  will  enter  ap|»eale  ;  because  there  is  no 
man  either  leameder,  or  subtiler  in  this  art, 
than  your  selfe,  who  besides  the  practise,  hast 
wisdome,  eloquence,  gentlenesse,  quicknease  of 
wit,  and  iu  all  kinds  of  musicke  a  divine 
industry,  and  further  the  knowledge  of  many 
other  sciences.  Thou  wantest  the  bodily 
lamp,  but  in  thy  mind  shineth  that  golden 
light ;  .  .  wherefore  not  only  by  thy  princes, 
who  are  to  thee  most  gracious,  but  even  of  all 
men  (like  Orpheus  and  Amphion)  art  thou 
loved'  (Dowland's  translation,  1609).  Schlick 
himself  states  in  the  preface  to  his  'Tabulaturen ' 
that  he  made  tours  through  Germany  and 
Holland,  winning  much  renown  as  an  organist, 
and  that  he  was  in  Worms  in  1495,  at  the  time 
that  the  Reichstag  was  held  there.  Two  of 
Sehlick's  works  are  still  in  existence,  the  first 
on  organs  and  organists,  the  second,  a  volume 
of  organ  and  lute  pieces  in  tablature.  The 
former  was  called  :  '  Spiegel  der  Orgelmacher 
vnd  Organisten,  alien  Stifften  vnd  Kirchen  so 
Orgel  halten  oder  maehen  lassen  hochnutzlich. 
durch  den  hochberimipten  vnd  kunstreichen 
meyster  Arnolt  Sehlicken  Pfalzgrauischen 
Organisten  artlich  verfasat,'  etc.  (1511).  email 
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organists,  very  useful  to  all  foundations  and 
churches  which  possess  or  order  orgaus,  excel- 
lently composed  by  the  celebrated  and  gifted 
master,  A.  S.  organist  to  the  Palatinate  ').  The 
only  copy  known  lacks  the  page  at  the  end  which 
would  have  given  the  name  of  the  publisher, 
but  there  is  little  doubt  that  it  was  printed  by 
Peter  Schoffer,  at  Mainz.  Eitner  reprinted  the 
whole  work  in  the  Monatsheftc  fur  Afusik- 
gaehichtt,  1869,  giving  a  facsimile  of  the  engraved 
title-page.  It  deals  with  the  materials  to  be  used 
for  the  construction  of  an  organ,  its  erection, 
the  tuning  of  the  pipes,  and  other  technical  and 
theoretical  matters,  to  which  is  added  a  de- 
scription of  the  organs  then  in  existence,  and 
«ome  allusions  to  the  music  of  the  period. 
Mr.  A.  E.  Ellis,  in  his  paper  on  the  history  of 
musical  pitch,  read  before  the  Society  of  Arts, 
March  3,  1880,  referred  to  this  book  as  lwing 
of  great  use  in  showing  the  relation  between 
very  high  and  very  low  church-pitch,  and  the 
method  of  tuning  before  the  invention  of 
the  mean-tone  temperament.  He  notes  also  the 
curious  fact  that  Schlick  recommended  both 
the  very  sharp  and  the  very  Hat  pitch,  and  for 
the  same  reason,  consideration  of  the  con- 
venience of  both  singer  and  organist  using  the 
old  ecclesiastical  tones,  that  is,  consideration  of 
the  compass  of  the  voice  and  of  ease  in  finger- 
ing. This  appears  to  account  for  the  high  and 
low  pitches  in  the  earlier  period  of  church-pitch. 

Schlick's  work  is  mentioned  in  Virdung's 
Musica  getul&cht,  1511  (see  Eitner's  reprint, 
page  E.  IV.  v.)  1  Dann  ich  neulich  ein  tractetlin 
han  gelesen,  das  ist  der  Spiegel  aller  organisten 
vnn  orgelmacher  intituliert  oder  genaunt,  dann 
Hnd  ich  in  dem  andern  capitel,  das  er  spricht  dcr 
organist  well  dann  per  fictam  musicam  spilen, 
weste  der  selb  von  den  dreyen  geschlcchten 
zu  sagen  er  wurd  sye,  nit  fictam  musicam 
nennen,  dann  das  er  maynt  fictam  musicam  syn, 
das  ist  cromaticum  genus  .  .  .  man  soli  ihn  aber 
verzeihen  dann  er  hat  es  iiliersehen,  ists  augen 
schuld,  oder  der  spiegel  ist  dunckel  wordeu,' 
etc.  These  remarks  on  his  use  of  the  term 
'  musica  ficta  '  did  not  at  all  please  Schlick,  and 
in  return  he  made  a  long  attack  on  Virdung 
in  his  preface  to  the  'Tabulaturen, 'published  the 
year  after  ;  there  are  only  two  copies  known  of 
this  important  work,  one  in  the  Leipzig  Stadt- 
hibliothek,  the  other,  without  title-page,  is  in 
the  Berlin  Kbnigl.  Bibliothek.  The  full  title 
is : — 

Tkbolatonin  rtlleher  lot^caang  rail  Ibllrts  rff  dlrorvrln  mUuten, 
rin  thai!  in  it  iweien  (timan  su  rwlckcn  vn  die  drit  dartiu  tlngea. 
rtllch  on  gM&agk  tnlt  drelera.  Ton  Arnolt  Schllcken  PfaligraulKhen 
rhurfuntlirh^n  Or»ani«ten  Ubulirt^TiHn^len  t™ck  jj|  d  T^™''*" 

It  contains  fourteen  organ  pieces,  twelve  songs 
with  lute  accompaniment,  and  three  pieces  for 
lute.  Eitner  reprinted  (Afonalshcflt,  1869)  all 
the  organ  and  two  lute  compositions.  They 
are  preceded  by  a  letter  from  Schlick's  son 


Arnolt,  asking  his  father  to  make  him  a  col- 
lection of  organ  and  lute  music  ;  it  is  dated 
St.  Catherine  s  Day,  1511,  and  an  answer  from 
his  father  promising  to  do  so,  although  he  has 
become  blind,  is  dated  St.  Andrew's  Day,  1511. 
Some  satirical  verses  about  Virdung  follow. 
Schlick's  method  of  arranging  songs,  some  with 
one  -  voice  part  and  two  lutes  accompanying, 
others  for  three  lutes  only,  is  noted  by  Ambros 
(Gcachichte  der  Afusik,  iii.  440)  as  being  rather  re- 
markable at  that  early  date.  Two  examples  were 
transcribed  and  published  by  Wilhelm  Tappert 
(Sang  «.  Klang  a  us  alter  Zeit,  Berlin,  1906). 
Schlick's  volume  is  also  the  earliest  appearance 
in  print  of  organ  pieces  in  the  German  tablature, 
for  Aminerl  inch's  4  Tabulaturbuch  '  was  not  pub- 
lished until  1571,  and  Bernh.  Jobin's  work  in 
1 572.  The  organ  pieces  are  all  taken  from  sacred 
vocal  compositions,  but  are  arranged  with 
intelligence  and  artistic  feeling,  and  with  a 
musicianly  touch  that  shows  a  genuine  sense 
of  instrumental  composition  ;  the  next  step  in 
advance  was  to  be  taken  later  on  by  Buus, 
Willaert,  and  others,  in  their  4  Kicercari  '  for  the 
organ  (Wasielewski,  Geschichte  der  Itutru- 
vxcntalmusik  im  X  VI,  Jahrh undert,  1878).  No. 
10  from  1  Tabulaturen,'  au  organ  arrangement  in 
three-part  writing  of 4  Maria  zart,'  was  published 
in  A.  O.  Hitter's  Zur  Geschichte  des  Orgelspieh, 
1884,  ii.  96.  In  the  Heilbronn  Gymnasial- 
bibliothek  is  a  MS.  part-book  with  the  Bass  only 
of  a  three-part  song  4  Mi,  mi,'  by  Arnolt  Schlick. 
A  manuscript,  Mks.  Theorct.  40,  57,  written 
between  1533  and  1540,  in  the  Berlin  Konigl. 
Bibliothek,  contains  a  treatise  De  musica  poetica, 
which  has  been  ascribed  to  Arnolt  Schlick  the 
younger,  because  of  the  initials  A.  S.  attached  to 
it.  It  is  described  by  H.  Bellermann  (Der 
Contrapuncl,  1862,  p.  28)  who  gives  a  facsimile 
of  one  of  the  musical  examples  in  it,  a  four-part 
setting  by  Heinrich  Isaac  ;  it  is  interesting 
because  of  the  ditferent  parts  being  distin- 
guished by  different  colours,  the  soprano  and 
bass  being  written  in  red,  the  alto  in  green,  and 
the  tenor  in  black  ink.  c.  s. 

SCHLICK,  Rudolf,  a  doctor  of  medicine  w  ho 
lived  in  Meissen,  published  the  following  work  : 
« Rodholfti  Schlickii  R  Exercitatio,  qua  musiees 
origo  prima,  cultus  antiquissimus.  dignitas 
maxima,  et  emoluments,  quae  tarn  ammo  quani 
corpori  humano  confert  summa,  breviter  ac 
dilucide  exponuntur.  Spirae,  typis  Bernard i 
Albini,  1588,  8vo,  pp.  48.*  A  copy  is  in  the 
Bodleian  Library,  with  4  Robertus  Burton, 
1600,'  on  the  fly-leaf,  probably  the  author  of 
the  Anatomy  of  Melancholy.  c.  s. 

SCHLOESSER,  Louis,  born  at  Darmstadt 
in  1800,  learnt  music  there  from  Rinck,  "and 
in  Vienna  from  Seyfried,  Salieri,  and  Mayseder. 
In  due  time  he  entered  the  Conservatoire  at 
Paris,  and  attended  the  violin  class  of  Kreutzer 
and  the  composition  class  of  Lesueur.  He 
then  went  to  Darmstadt  and  became  first  leader 
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and  then  conductor  of  the  Court  band.  His 
works  comprise  live  operas,  uniong  them  1  Das 
Leben  ein  Traum '  (1839X  and  'Die  Braut  des 
Heizogs  '  (1847),  a  melodrama,  music  to  '  Faust,' 
a  mass,  a  ballet,  and  a  quantity  of  instrumental 
music  of  all  descriptions.  He  died  at  Darmstadt, 
Nov.  17,  1886.  His  son,  Cam,  Wilhelm 
Adolph,  was  bora  at  Darmstadt,  Feb.  1,  1830. 
He  was  educated  by  his  father,  and  in  1847 
established  himself  at  Frankfort.  In  1854  he 
went  to  England,  where  he  has  been  ever  since 
settled  in  Loudon  as  an  esteemed  teacher.  He 
was  a  professor  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music 
until  his  retirement  in  1903.  He  has  published 
both  in  England  and  Germany  a  great  numl)er 
of  PF.  works,  both  solos  and  duets  ;  including 
a  suite  dedicated  to  Cipriani  Potter,  and  a  set 
of  twenty- four  studies  ;  many  songs  and  vocal 
pioces,  and  has  many  larger  works  in  MS.  His 
'Schumann  Eveuings'  in  1868  were  well  known, 
and  did  much  to  advance  the  knowledge  of 
Schumann  in  Englaud.  0, 

SCHMELTZL,  or  SCHMELTZEL,  Wolf- 
cianq,  a  native  of  Kemnat  in  the  Upper 
Palatinate,  was  at  first  a  Protestant  cantor  at 
Amberg,  where  he  married,  but  eventually 
forsook  his  wife  and  children,  and  became  a 
Roman  priest  About  1540  he  was  a  school- 
master in  Vicuna,  and  in  1544  issued  the  book 
by  which  he  is  known,  a  collection  of  'Quodlibets' 
for  four  and  five  voices,  as  well  as  folk-songs  of 
the  time.  The  title  is  'Guter  seltzamer  vnd 
kunstreicher  teutscher  Gesang,  sonderlich  etliche 
kiinstliche  Quodlibet,  Schlacht  (bei  Pavia),  vnd 
dergleichen  mit  4  oder  5  stimmen.  ..."  It 
was  printed  at  Nuremberg  in  four  {>art-books. 
Copies  are  at  Berlin,  in  the  British  Museum, 
and  elsewhere.  (See  the  Quellen-  Lcxikon, 
Eituer's  Deutsche.*  Lied,  vol.  i.  and  Monalslufle 
f.  AfusikgescJi.  iii.  201.  A  long  account  of  the 
hook  is  given  in  the  Sanunelbitmle  of  the  Int. 
Mas.  Get.  vi.  80,  by  Elsa  Bienenfeld.)  M. 

SCHMID,  Anton,  Castas  of  the  Hofbiblio- 
thek  in  Vienna,  bora  at  Pihl,  near  Leipa  in 
Bohemia,  Jan.  30,  1 787,  entered  the  Imperial 
Library  at  Vienna  in  1818,  became  Scriptor  in 
1819,  Custos  in  1844,  and  died  at  Salzburg, 
July  3,  1857.  His  de|>artment  as  a  writer 
was  the  history  and  literature  of  music  and 
hymns.  He  contributed  to  the  following 
works : — Dr.  Ferdinand  Wolfs  Ueber  die  Iahs, 
Seqiunzen,  tout  Leiche  (Heidelberg,  1841); 
Becker's  Darstellung  der  musikalischtn  Literal  ur 
(supplement,  Leipzig,  1839);  A.  Schmidt's 
Allg.  Wiener  musik.  Zeitung  (from  1842  to 
1848);  Debus  Cdcilia  (from  1841  to  1848  ; 
Mayeuce,  Schott) ;  and  the  Ocsterreich  Bh'ittcr 
fur 'Lit,  und  AW  (1814,  1845).  His  inde- 
pendent works  are  OUaviano  dei  Petrucci  of 
Fossombronc,  the  inventor  of  nwvablc  metal  types 
for  printing  music,  and  his  successors  (Vienna, 
Rohrmann,  1845)  ;  Joseph  Haydn  und  Xicolo 
Zingarelli,  proving  that  Haydn  was  the  author 


of  the  Austrian  national  hymn  (Vienna,  Rohr- 
mann, 1847)  ;  ChriOoph  ll'UlibaUl  RUUr  tv* 
Gluek  (Leipzig,  Fleischer,  1854)  ;  also  a  work 
on  chess,  Tschaluranga-iuljd  (Vienna,  Ceroid, 
1847). 

To  Schmid  in  the  first  instance  is  due  the 
orderly  and  systematic  arrangement  of  the 
musical  archives  of  the  HofUbliothek.  In 
recognition  of  his  uiiweaiied  industry  and 
research  he  was  made  a  member  of  many  learned 
societies  in  different  parts  of  Europe.     c.  v.  i\ 

SCHMIDT,  Bern  hard.  See  Smith,  Ber- 
nard ('  Father  Smith  '). 

SCHMIDT,  Johann  Curistoi»h.  See  Smith, 
John  Christopher. 

SCHM1TT,  a  German  musical  family  founded 
by  a  Cantor  at  Obernburg  in  Bavaria.  His 
son  Aloys  was  born  at  Erleubach  on  the  Main, 
August  26,  1788,  and  taught  to  play  by  his 
father ;  he  then  learned  composition  from 
Andre  of  Offenbach,  and  in  1816  established 
himself  in  Frankfort  as  a  PF.  teacher.  After 
a  few  successful  years  there  —  during  which, 
among  others,  he  had  taught  Ferdinand  Hiller 
— and  much  travelling,  he  migrated  to  Berlin, 
then  to  Hanover,  where  he  held  the  post  of 
Court  Organist  (1825-29),  and  lastly  back  to 
Frankfort,  where  he  died  July  25,  1866.  His 
reputation  as  a  teacher  was  great,  though  he 
had  a  passion  for  journeys,  aud  his  pupils 
complained  of  his  frequent  absences.  He 
comjKJsed  more  than  1 00  works,  of  all  descrip- 
tions, including  masses,  four  operas,  two 
oratorios,  and  string  quartets,  besides  some 
useful  PF.  studies. 

His  brother  Jakob,  born  at  Obernburg,  Nov. 
2,  1803,  was  a  pupil  of  Aloys.  He  settled  in 
Hamburg,  where  he  brought  out  an  ojhtu 
('Alfred  der  Orosse  ')  and  a  prodigious  amount 
of  music,  including  many  sonatas  for  the  piano, 
solo  and  with  violin,  variations,  three  books  of 
studies,  etc.,  in  all  more  than  300  works  ;  and 
died  June  1853. 

The  son  of  Aloys,  Georo  Aloys,  was  born 
Feb.  2,  1827,  during  his  father  s  residence  at 
Hanover.  Music  came  naturally  to  him,  but 
it  was  not  till  after  some  time  that  he  decided 
to  follow  it  He  was  then  at  Heidelberg 
university,  and  put  himself  under  Vollweiler 
to  serious  study  of  counterpoint  His  first 
attempt  was  an  operetta  called  'Trilby,'  which 
was  performed  at  Frankfort  in  1850,  with  great 
success.  He  then  passed  some  years  in  various 
towns  of  Germany,  and  at  length,  in  1856,  was 
called  by  Flotow  to  Schwerin  as  Court-cappell- 
meister  ;  pie  retired  on  a  pension  in  1892,  and 
in  the  following  year  became  head  of  the  Mozart- 
verein  in  Dresden].  In  1860  he  visited  London, 
and  played  with  eclat  before  Queen  Victoria. 
He  wrote  operas,  music  to  plays,  and  orchestral 
and  other  works.  [He  edited  and  completed 
Mozart's  great  mass  in  C  minor  (1901)  ;  he  died 
at  Dresden,  Oct  15,  1902.]    Emma  Brandes, 
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now  Mine.  Engclmauu,  tho  eminent  pianist, 
was  his  pupil.  0. 

SCHNEIDER,  Georg  Abraham,  born  April 
9,  1770,  at  Darmstadt,  became  a  proficient  on 
the  horn,  studied  theory  with  Portmann,  whose 
daughter  he  afterwards  married.  He  was  suc- 
cessively oboist  in  a  Hesaian  regiment,  horn- 
player  in  the  court  bands  of  Darmstadt,  Schweriu, 
Kheiusberg,  and  Berlin.  In  1812  or  1814  he 
undertook  the  duties  of  theatrical  conductor  at 
Reval,  but  went  back  to  Berlin  in  1816,  and 
in  1820  was  made  capellmeister  of  the  court 
ojwra,  and  director  of  military  bands.  He  had 
a  rare  knowledge  of  musical  instrument*  of  all 
kinds,  and  wrote  a  large  number  of  or>erettas, 
masses,  cantatas,  an  oratorio,  'Die  Pilgrimc  nut' 
Golgotha,'  symphonies,  concertos,  and  chamber 
music  of  all  kinds.  {Quellen- Lexikmi;  Rie- 
mann  s  Lerikon.)  m. 

SCHNEIDER,  Johann  Christian  Fkied- 
rich,  composer,  teacher,  and  conductor,  born 
Jan.  3,  1786,  at  Alt-Waltersdorf,  near  Zittau, 
composed  a  symphony  at  the  age  of  ten.  In  1 798 
entered  the  Gymnasium  of  Zittau,  and  studied 
music  with  Schonfelder  and  Unger.  In  1804 
he  published  three  PF.  sonatas,  and  having 
entered  the  University  of  Leipzig  in  1805  carried 
on  his  musical  studies  to  such  purpose  that  in 
1807  he  became  organist  of  St.  Paul's,  in  1810 
director  of  the  Seconda  opera,  in  1812  organist 
of  the  Thomaskirche,  atid  in  1817  director  at 
the  Stadt  Theater.  There  he  remained  till 
1821,  when  he  became  capelhneister  to  the  Duke 
of  Dessau,  whose  music  he  much  improved,  and 
founded  in  the  town  a  Singakademie,  a  school- 
master's choral  society,  and  a  Liedertafel.  In 
1829  he  founded  a  musical  Institute,  which 
succeeded  well,  and  educated  several  excellent 
musicians,  Robert  Franz  among  the  number. 
Schneider  was  also  an  industrious  composer,  his 
works  comprising  oratorios — '  Die  Hrdleufahrt 
des  Messias '  (1810),  « Das  Weltgericht '  (1819), 
'Totenfeier'  (1821),  'Die  8undfluth '  (1823), 
'Verlorne  Paradies'  (1824),  'Jesu  Geburt' 
(1825),  'Christus  das  Kind,'  'Pharao,'  and 
'Gideon'  (1829),  '  Absalom '  (1830),  'Das 
befreite  Jerusalem  '  (1835),  '  Salomonis  Tempel- 
bau'  (1836),  '  Bonifazius '  (1837),  'Christus 
der  Erlbser'(1838),  'Gethsemane  und  Golgotha' 
(1838);  14  masses;  Glorias  and  Te  Denms  ; 
25  cantatas  ;  5  hymns  ;  18  psalms,  7  operas  ; 
23  symphonies  ;  60  sonatas  ;  6  concertos  ;  400 
Lieder  for  men's  voices,  and  200  ditto  for  a 
single  voice— all  now  forgotten  except  the  men's 
part- songs.  Schneider  directed  the  musical 
festivals  of  Magdeburg  (1825),  Nuremberg 
(1 828),  Strasburg(l 830),  Halle(l 830  and  1 835), 
Halberetadt  (1830),  Dessau  (1834),  Wittenberg 
(1835),  Coethen  (1838  and  1846),  Coblenz  and 
Hamburg  (1840),  Meissen  (1841),  Zerbst(1844), 
and  Liibeek  (1847).  He  also  published  didactic 
works — Eltmenlarbuch  der  Harmonic  und  Ton- 
$etzkun*t(\%2Q),  translated  into  English  (London, 


1828);  Vorschxdt  der  Musik  (1827);  and 
Handbuch  des  OrganiMen  (1829-  30).  The 
oratorio  of  the  *  Siindfluth  *  was  translated  into 
English  as  '  The  Deluge  '  by  Professor  E.  Taylor, 
published  in  London,  and  performed  at  the 
Norwich  Festival  of  1833. 

Schneider  was  a  doctor  of  philosophy,  and  a 
member  of  the  Berlin  and  other  Academies.  He 
died  Nov.  23,  1853.  Some  traits  of  his  curious 
jealous  temjK?r  will  be  found  in  Schubring's 
Reminiscences  of  Mendelssohn,  in  JJaheim  for 
1866,  No.  26.  He  was  vexed  with  Mendelssohn 
for  his  revival  of  Bach's  Passion— but  the  feel- 
ing passed  away  ;  and  in  the  Signnlc  for  1866, 
Nos.  46,  47,  48,  there  are  eight  letters  (1829- 
1845  (translated  in  the  Musical  Jt'orld,  Dec. 
29,  1866,  and  Jan.  5,  1867)  from  Mendelssohn 
to  him  showing  that  they  were  on  very  good 
terms.  When  Mendelssohn's  body  passed 
through  Dessau,  on  its  way  to  Berlin,  Schneider 
met  it  at  the  station,  with  his  choir,  and  a 
lament  was  sung,  which  he  had  purposely  com- 
posed, and  which  will  be  found  in  the  A.M.Z. 
for  1847,  No.  48.  f.  g. 

SCHNEIDER,  Johanx  Gottlob,  the  cele- 
brated Dresden  organist,  brother  of  the  preced- 
ing, was  born  at  Alt-Gersdorf,  Oct.  28,  1789. 
He  is  said  to  have  begun  to  learn  organ,  piano- 
forte, and  violin,  when  only  five.  At  twenty- 
two  he  was  organist  of  the  Leipzig  University 
church,  and  by  1820  was  recognised  as  one  of 
the  first  organists  living.  To  his  fine  playing 
at  a  Magdeburg  Festival  in  1825  he  owed  his 
Dresden  appointment  of  Court  organist,  which 
he  held  till  his  death,  April  13,  1864.  From 
the  organ-loft  of  the  Hofkirche  he  made  his 
influence  felt ;  how  widely,  may  be  gathered 
from  the  mere  names  of  his  pupils,  amongst 
whom  were  Mendelssohn,  Schumann,  Liszt, 
Merkel,  Topfer,  Van  Eycken.  The  last  four 
were  amongst  the  thiity  old  pupils  who  com- 
posed and  presented  to  him  that  graceful  offering, 
the  '  Jubel  Album  fur  die  Orgel,'  in  1861,  the 
fiftieth  year  of  his  artistic  career.  Schumann's 
studies  with  him  permanently  influenced  the 
composer,  and  directly  inspired  or  helped  to 
inspiro  the  Pedal  Pianoforte  Studies,  and 
Fugues  on  the  name  of  Bach  ;  and  Mendelssohn 
confessed  a  like  obligation  and  admiration. 
Schneider's  reading  of  Bach — derived  straight 
from  him  by  direct  descent  in  only  three  re- 
moves— was  the  l*>st  weajK>n  in  his  equipment 
as  a  teacher.  He  always  ended  a  lesson  by 
playing  one  of  the  great  fugues,  or,  esj>eci. 
ally,  'organ  chorales.'  Sir  Herbert  Oakeley 
(Schneider's  last  pupil)  used  to  talk  much  of 
his  playing  of  these  compositions.  He  liked 
playing  some  of  'the  48' on  his  deep-toned 
Silbermann  organ.  Mendelssohn  records  in 
one  of  his  letters  his  surprise  at  hearing  him 
play  the  D  major.  He  himself  used  to  tell  with 
pride  how  he  '  tried '  upon  Mendelssohn  and 
another  Professor  of  Music  the  B  flat  minor  of 
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the  second  book.  The  Professor  stood  by  his 
side  unmoved,  but  the  composer  of  1  Elijah  1 
disappeared  into  a  remote  gallery,  to  hide  his 
emotion. 

Schneider's  few  published  works  include  an 
'answer  of  thanks'  to  the  'Jubel  Album,'  a 
masterly  Fantasia  and  Fugue  in  I)  minor  (op.  3), 
etc.  k.  m.  o. 

SCHNELLER.  The  German  name  for  the 
short  trill  or  inverted  mordent — 

Written.  Played. 

SCHNETZLER,  Johann.  See  Sxktzleb, 
John. 

SCHNORR  VON  CAROLSFELD,  Ludwio, 
born  July  2,  1836,  at  Munich,  the  son  of  the 
painter  Julius  Schnorr  von  Carolsfeld,  first  re- 
ceived instruction  in  music  from  Julius  Otto 
at  Dresden,  where,  in  1846,  his  father  became 
director  of  the  Kunst  Akademie.  In  1 854  he  was 
for  a  short  time  at  the  Leipzig  Conservatorium, 
and  later  in  the  year  studied  for  the  stage  under 
Eduard  Devrient  at  Carlsruhe,  where  he  became 
engaged.  He  made  his  debut  in  the  modest 
part  of  Napthali  in  Mehul's  'Joseph,'  and  later 
made  a  great  success  as  Robert  (Meyerbeer). 
About  this  period  he  married  the  singer,  Malwina 
Garrigues  (born  Dec.  7,  1825).  On  leave  of 
absence,  he  sang  in  opera  at  Wiesbaden  and 
Frankfort,  and  at  festivals  at  Mainz  and  Dussel- 
dorf.  From  1S60  to  1865  he  was  engaged  at 
Dresden,  where  he  increased  his  popularity.  In 
1862  Wagner  heard  him  when  singing  at  Carls- 
ruhe a*;  Lohengrin,  and  was  so  struck  with  his 
j»erformance  that  ho  determined  to  confide  to 
him  the  part  of  Tristan  whenever  the  opera 
was  produced.  .Schnorr  had  been  warmly  re- 
commended to  th  composer  earlier,  both  by 
Tiehatschek  the  singer,  and  Devrient,  but  for  a 
time  Wagner  was  not  prei>osscssed  in  Schnorr 's 
favour,  on  account  ol  his  unromantic  figure,  in 
spite  of  his  talent  and  his  enthusiasm  for  Wagner 
and  his  music.  {Vide  '  Meiue  Erinuerungen 
an  L.  S.  v.  C.,'  Xnie  ZcUschrifl  fiir  Musik,  Nos. 
24  and  25,  1868.)  On  June  10,  1865,  Schnorr 
and  his  wife  created  the  parts  of  Tristan  and 
Isolde,  when  the  opera  was  produced  at  Munich, 
at  the  express  instance  of  the  composer.  Their 
leave  of  absence  being  limited,  they  returned  to 
Dresden,  July  15,  and  the  tenor  died  six  days 
after,  of  a  chill  and  rheumatism,  caught  at  the 
first  performance  of  the  opera.  He  was  a  clever, 
all-round  musician,  an  excellent  pianist  and 
extempore  player,  a  composer,  and  arranger  of 
songs  of  Bach,  Gluck,  and  the  old  Italian  school. 
He  was  also  a  painter  and  a  writer  of  |*>etry.  In 
1867  his  widow  published  a  volume  of  j>oems 
by  herself  and  her  husband.  After  his  death 
she  was  engaged  at  Hamburg,  and  finally  at 
Carlsruhe,  where,  on  her  retirement,  she  became 


a  teacher  of  singing.  She  died  at  the  Vincen- 
tius  Hospital  there  on  Feb.  8,  1904.      A.  c. 

SCHOBERLECHNER,  Franz,  born  at 
Vienna,  July  21,  1797.  Hummel  composed 
for  him  his  second  pianoforte  Concerto,  in  C, 
which  he  performed  in  public  with  success  when 
only  ten  years  old.  The  precocious  child  was 
taken  under  the  patronage  of  Prince  Esterhazy, 
and  seut  to  Vienna,  to  study  under  Forster. 
From  1814  he  travelled  in  Austria  and  Italy. 
While  at  Florence  he  composed  a  requiem,  and 
a  buffa  opera,  '  I  Virtuosi  teatrali.'  In  the 
next  year,  having  been  appointed  chapel -master 
to  the  Duchess  of  Lucca,  he  wrote  *  Gli  Arabi 
nelle  Gallie,'  and  subsequently,  at  Vienna,  in 
1820,  4  Der  junge  Onkel.'  In  1823  he  went 
to  Russia.  He  seems  to  have  written  to  Beet- 
hoven, before  starting,  for  letters  of  introduc- 
tion, which  the  composer  refused.1  At  St. 
Petersburg  he  recommended  himself  to  dall' 
Occa,  a  professor  of  singing,  whose  daughter  he 
married  in  1824.  After  travelling  in  Germany 
and  Italy,  the  pair  returned  to  St.  Petersburg 
in  1827,  where  Mine.  Schol>erlechner  was  en- 
gaged for  three  years  at  the  Italian  Opera  at  a 
salary  of  20,000  roubles.  Her  husband  com- 
posed for  her  au  oj>era,  4 II  Baroue  di  Dolzheim,' 
which  had  some  success.  In  1831  Schober- 
lechner  retired  to  a  couutry  house  near  Florence. 
His  last  opera  was  4  Rossane, '  produced  at 
Milan,  Feb.  9,  1839.  He  died  at  Berlin  on 
Jan.  7,  1843. 

His  published  works  are  chiefly  for  the  piano- 
forte ;  a  list  of  them  is  to  be  found  in  FeWs 
Biog.  d.  Mux.    His  wife, 

Madame  Sophie  Schoberleohner,  daughter 
of  Signor  dall'  Occa,  was  born  at  St.  Petersburg 
in  1807.  Up  to  1827  she  appeared  only  in 
concerts,  but  was  then  engaged  at  the  Italian 
Opera  of  St.  Petersburg,  as  we  have  also  already 
mentioned.  She  had  a  very  beautiful  voice, 
and  for  twelve  or  thirteen  years  sang  with 
unvarying  success  in  almost  all  the  principal 
towns  of  Germany  and  Italy.  In  1840  she 
left  the  stage,  retired  to  her  husband's  property 
in  Tuscany,  and  died  at  Florence  in  1863.  f.  a.  m. 

SCHOBERT,  or  CHOBERT  iu  Mozart's  ortho- 
graphy,2 a  player  on  the  harpsichord,  whose 
sonatas  were  the  delight  of  our  great-grand- 
mothers. His  Christian  name  docs  not  appear, 
and  little  is  known  of  his  biography.  He  is  said 
to  have  been  born  in  1720,  and  brought  up  af 
Strasburg.  He  was  at  one  time  organist  at  Ver 
sailles,  but  was  dismissed  for  negligence.  He 
settled  in  Paris  in  1760,  in  which  year  his  first 
works  were  published  there,  where  he  was  in  the 
service  of  the  Prince  de  Conti.  On  the  occasion 
of  his  death,  August  1767,  Grimm,  no  mean 
judge  of  music,  inserts  in  his  Correspondence  a 
very  high  eulogium  on  his  merits  as  a  player. 
He  praises  him  for  '  his  great  ability,  his 

'  Sc*  Not*-  to  Beethoren'i  LttUrt,  tnuuUUx]  by  Lady  WalUtr. 

rol.  U.  p.  IIS. 
*  Be,  Letter.  Ori.  17.  1777. 
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brilliant  and  enchanting  execution,  and  an 
unequalled  facility  and  clearness.    He  had  not 
the  genius  of  our  Eckard,  who  is  undoubtedly 
the  first  master  in  Paris  ;  but  Schobert  was 
more  universally  liked  than  Eckard,  because 
he  was  always  agreeable,  and  because  it  is  not 
every  one  who  can  feel  the  power  of  genius.' 
This  is  the  description  of  a  pleasant  brilliant 
player  who  never  soared  above  the  heads  of  his 
audience.    He  left  seventeen  sonatas  for  PF. 
and  violin  ;  eleven  for  PR,  violin,  and  violon- 
cello ;  three  quartets  for  PF.,  two  violins,  and 
violoncello  ;  six  '  sinfonies'  for  PF.,  violin,  and 
two  horns  ;  six  PF.  concertos,  and  four  books 
of  sonatas  for  PF.  solo.1    These  seem  to  have 
been  originally  published  in  Paris,  but  editions 
of  many  of  them  appeared  in  London  between 
1770  and  1780.    The  particulars  of  his  death 
are  given  by  Grimm.    It  was  occasioned  by 
eating  some  fungi  which  he  gathered  near  Paris, 
and  which  killed  his  wife,  his  children,  a  friend, 
the   servant,    and   himself.2     Schobert  and 
Eckard  are  alike  forgotten  by  modern  musicians. 
A  Minuetto  and  Allegro  molto  in  Efe>  have  been 
reprinted  in  Paner's  '  Alte  Meister '  (the  former 
has  been  'freely  arranged'  in  L  Godowsky's 
'  Renaissance '),  other  movemonts  in  the  '  Maitres 
du  Clavecin,'  and  a  Sonata,  so-called,  in  the 
Musical  Library.    These  pieces  are  tuneful  and 
graceful,  but  very  slight  in  construction,  the 
harmonies  consisting  chiefly  of  alternations  of 
tonic  and  dominant,  seldom  in  more  than  three 
parts,  often  only  in  two.    Burney  {Hist.  iv. 
591,  597)  remarks  that  his  music  is  essentially 
harpsichord  music,  and  that  lie  was  one  of  the 
few  composers  who  were  not  influenced  by 
Emanuel  Bach.  u. 

SCHCELCHER,  Victor,  French  writer  and 
politician,  son  of  a  manufacturer  of  china,  was 
born  in  Paris,  July  21,  1804,  educated  at  the 
College  Louis  le  Grand,  and  well  known  as  an 
ultra  •  republican.  On  the  accession  of  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  III.  he  was  expelled  both 
from  France  and  Belgium,  but  took  refHge  in 
London,  where  he  brought  out  his  Histoirc  des 
crimes  du  2  Decembre  (1853),  and  an  English 
pamphlet  entitled  Dangers  to  Englcuid  of  the 
Alliance  until  the  men  of  the  Coup  a" Stat  (1854). 

Scluelcher  remained  in  England  till  August 
1870,  returning  to  Paris  immediately  before  the 
Revolution  of  Sept.  4.  As  staff-colonel  of  the 
Garde  Nationale  he  commanded  the  Legion  of 
Artillery  throughout  the  siege  of  Paris.  After 
Jan.  31,  1871,  he  was  elected  to  the  Asscmblee 
Nationals  by  the  Department  of  the  Seine, 
Martinique,  and  Cayenne,  and  sat  for  Martinique 
till  elected  a  life-senator  (Dec.  16,  1875). 

His  claim  to  a  place  in  this  work,  however,  is 
as  a  distinguished  amateur.  His  devotion  to 
art  of  all  kinds  was  proved  by  his  articles  in 
L' Artiste  (1832),  and  La  Revue  de  Paris  (1833), 


>  We 


i  (o»w  ad.),  vll.  . 


and  he  made  during  his  travels  a  most  interest- 
ing collection  of  foreign  musical  instruments. 
His  long  stay  in  England  had  a  still  more  re- 
markable result  in  his  enthusiasm  for  Handel. 
Up  to  1850  only  the  4  Messiah  '  and  a  few  other 
works  of  Handel  had  been  given  in  Paris,  but 
very  spasmodically  ;  M.  Schodcher  resolved  to 
do  something  to  remove  this  reproach  from 
France.    He  accordingly  made  a  collection  of 
Handel's  works,  and  of  books  and  pamphlets 
bearing  on  his  life  and  music,  a  list  of  which  he 
gives  in  the  beginning  of  his  book.    To  the 
autographs  in  Buckingham  Palace  and  the 
Fitxwill  iam  Museum  at  Cambridge,  and  to  the 
copies  by  Smith  formerly  in  {wssessiou  of  Mr. 
H.  B.  Lennard,  he  obtained  access,  and  thus 
provided,  published    The  Life  of  Handel,  by 
Victor  Schoilcher,  London,  Trubner,  8vo,  1857. 
The  author  was  materially  assisted  by  Mr. 
Rophino   Lacy,3   whose    labours   are  amply 
acknowledged  in  the  preface  (p.  xxii).  The 
work  was  written  by  M.  Schcelcher  in  French, 
and  translated  by  James  Lowe.    It  contains 
much  information  beyond  what  is  indicated  in 
the  title,  especially  with  regard  to  Italian  o}w?ra 
and  music  in  general  in  England  during  the 
18th  century.    The  French  MS.,  Handel  et  sou 
temps,  was  handed  over  to  La  France  Musicale, 
which  (August  19,  1860)  published  the  first  four 
chapters,  and  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  (Nov. 
2,  1862),  but  there  broke  off,  doubtless  for 
political  reasons.    The  MS.  was  supposed  to 
have  been  destroyed,  till  May  25,  1881,  when 
it  was  offered  for  sale  by  M.  Charavay,  and  at 
once  bought  for  the  library  of  the  Conservatoire, 
thus  completing  M.  Schodehcr's  magnificent 
gift  (Nov.  1872)  of  all  the  works,  in  print  oi 
MS.,  used  by  him  in  preparing  the  book,  and 
his  collection  of  foreign  instruments.    He  latel 
added  a  quantity  of  music  and  rare  books  bear- 
ing on  the  history  of  Italian  opera  in  London 
and  on  singing  and  pianoforte-playing,  in  the 
United  Kingdom.    The  Fonds  Schcelrker,  as  it 
is  called,  contains  in  all  500  volumes  uniformly 
bound  with  the  initials  of  the  donor,  and  has 
already  been  of  immense  service  to  French 
artists  and  musicologists,  whose  knowledge  of 
the  madrigal  writers  and  pianists  of  the  English 
school,  and  indeed  of  Handel  himself,  is  as  a 
rule  but  imperfect.    [Schoilcher  died  at  the 
house  of  a  friend  at  Horville  (Sciue-et-Oise), 
Dec  24,  1893.]  c.  c. 

M.  Schadcher's  work  is  very  inadequate  to 
its  purpoae.  The  author  was  no  musician,  and 
was  therefore  compelled  to  depend  on  the  labours 
and  judgment  of  another.  His  verdicts  are  de- 
formed by  violent  and  often  ludicrous  partisan- 
ship ;  and  his  style,  which  is  extremely  French, 
has  had  but  small  assistance  from  his  trans- 
lator.4   No  man  can  write  a  serious  book  on  a 
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great  subject  without  its  being  of  some  value, 
and  Schoelcher  s  dates  aud  lists  are  alone  enough 
to  make  the  student  grateful  to  him  ;  it  is  a 
great  pity  that  M.  Schleicher's  original  French 
work  is  not  published.  G. 

SCHONBERGER,  Ben  so,  born  at  Vienna, 
Sept.  12,  1863,  was  a  pupil  of  Anton  Door  for 
piano,  Bruckner  for  counterpoint,  and  \"olkmann 
for  composition,  at  the  Vienna  Conservatorium, 
until  1874,  when  he  played  at  recitals,  and 
with  the  Hellmesberger  Quartet  He  went  for 
a  time  to  study  with  Liszt,  and  in  1878  under- 
took an  extended  tour  in  Russia,  Germany, 
Austria,  and  Belgium.  From  1880  to  1885 
he  taught  in  Vienna,  and  after  a  journey  to 
Sweden  in  1 886  settled  in  London,  making  his 
lirst  ap|tearance  at  a  recital  of  his  own,  in 
January  1887.  Since  then  he  has  held  an 
honourable  place  among  the  pianists  who 
appear  regularly  in  London,  and  his  interpreta- 
tions of  the  classics  are  always  sound  and  in- 
teresting, while  his  tone  and  technique  are  of 
remarkable  excellence.  He  went  to  America 
on  tour  in  1 894.  Of  late  years  he  has  appeared 
but  rarely,  owing  to  ill-health  ;  but  he  is  a 
diligent  and  successful  teacher  of  his  instrument. 
He  has  published  numerous  piano  pieces  and 
songs.     (Baker's  Dictionary,  etc.)  M. 

SCHONE  MINK  A.  The  name  by  whic  h 
a  certain  very  popular  Rutheniau  or  Little 
Russian  song  is  generally  known-  (The  music 
and  original  words  are  given  by  Prach,  Sobranie 
russkiih  narodnuikh  pycseti,  end  of  vol.  L,  anil 
the  literal  German  version  in  Fink,  Mtirila- 
lisrher  Haussrhatz,  No.  157.) 

a  On  a*    i.     Bk» .  ■ 
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It  is  marked  by  perfect  regularity  of  rhythm 
and  absence  of  certain  eccentricities  noted  in 
the  article,  Song,  as  common  in  the  Cossack 
and  Little  Russian  songs  ;  and  the  words  are  a 
dialogue  in  rhymed  verse.  It  is  an  interesting 
instance  of  a  Volkslied  of  one  country  becoming 

lL»timJ  ov-r  +\nt*T»nc*t  at  thr  author  hr  bu  rather  tu(|rnM  It, 
»rvl  h|»  alio*. .1  ^uu^r^ij  «t.t*noa.^u  put  which  uo  UUrmiy 


domesticated  in  the  same  capacity  in  another, 
and  also  of  the  extraordinary  transformation 
which  the  song  may  undergo  in  the  process. 
A  very  loose  imitation  of  the  words  of  this  song, 
beginning  •  Schone  Minka  ich  muss  acheiden,' 
was  published  by  the  German  poet  Ch.  A.  Tiedgr 
in  1  SOS,  and  this,  with  the  melody  much  altered, 
is  now  to  be  found  in  most  collections  of  German 
Volkslieder  without  notice  of  theSlavonic  source. 
J.  N.  Hummel  has  made  this  air  (rather  in  it* 
original  than  in  the  German  form)  the  subject 
of  •  Adagio,  Variazionen  uud  Rondo  iiber  eiu 
russisches  Thema,'  for  PF.,  violin,  and  violon- 
cello, op.  78,  and  Weber  wrote  a  set  of  brilliant 
variations  for  pianoforte  on  the  same  theme,  r.  m. 

SCHOLA  CANTORUM,  THE,  an  important 
institution  founded  in  1896  in  Paris  by  Charles 
Bordks,  the  famous  director  of  the  4  Chanteurs 
de  Saint-Gervais,'  Alexandre  Gi  ilmant,  and 
Vincent  d'Indy.  Its  first  object  was  the 
execution  of  plain -song  after  the  Gregorian 
tradition,  and  the  revival  of  music  of  the  period 
of  Palestrina.  The  beginnings  were  very 
modest,  only  twenty-one  pupils  attending  the 
first  course;  but  in  1900  its  growth  had  been 
so  rapid  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  transfer 
it  from  the  original  premises  in  the  Rue  Stanislas, 
to  the  large  building  it  now  occupies  in  the 
Rue  Saint  Jacques,  formerly  the  Hotel  des  Bene- 
dictins  Anglais,  where  the  remains  of  the  exiled 
James  II.  of  England  were  deposited. 

It  is  now  a  superior  high-class  music-school, 
with  more  than  300  pupils  of  both  sexes,  who 
receive  a  thorough  musical  education,  founded 
(whatever  may  be  the  ultimate  direction  of  their 
studies)  ujwn  a  knowledge  of  plain-song,  litur- 
gical melodies,  aud  of  the  religious  music  of  the 
polyphonic  period.  The  course  of  training  is 
wisely  divided  into  two  sections,  one  concerned 
solely  with  technique  aud  the  other  with  style 
and  the  application  of  technique  to  art.  At  the 
monthly  concerts,  directed  and  prepared  by 
M.  Vincent  d'Indy,  the  head  of  the  institution, 
the  pupils  have  opportunities  for  becoming  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  the  music  of  the  centuries 
preceding  the  19th.  Complete  performances 
are  given  of  works  rarely  to  be  heard  elsewhere 
in  Paris  ;  Bach  has  been  represented  by  more 
than  20  of  the  church  cantatas,  the  Christmas 
Oratorio,  all  his  concertos,  the  Passion  according 
to  St.  John,  and  the  B  minor  Mass  ;  Gluck,  by 
•Alceste,'  'Armide,'  '  Iphigenie  en  Aulide '": 
Monteverde  by  4  Orfeo,'  and  *  L'  Incoronazione 
di  Poppea.'  Numberless  works  by  such  old 
French  masters  as  Clerambault,  Charpentier, 
Dumont,  Leclair,  Lalande,  etc.,  have  been  re- 
vived, as  well  as  Rameau's  4  Dardanus,'  '  Hip- 
jwlyte  et  Aricie,'  'Zoroastre,'  'Castor  et  Pollux.' 
There  are  a  certain  number  of  bursaries  or  scholar- 
ships connected  with  the  institution,  and  by  an 
ingenious  system  the  fees  due  from  the  pupils 
are  in  many  cases  balanced  by  the  fees  they  earn 
in  taking  part  in  the  concerts.  There  is  a'  " 
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tie  propagande '  confided  to  M.  Bordee,  who  has 
founded  affiliated  societies  at  Avignon,  Lyons, 
Marseilles,  Bordeaux,  Poitiers,  Nancy,  etc. 
The  'bureau  d'edition 1  connected  with  the  school 
has  done  very  useful  work  in  bringing  out  an 
'Anthologie  des  Maitres  primitifs,'  *  Les  Ar- 
chives des  Maitres  de  I'Orgue,'  4  Les  Concerts 
Spirituels/acollection  of  modern  vocal  and  organ 
music,  and  '  Le  Chant  Populaire.'  An  '  Edition 
mutuelle'  of  the  compositions  of  the  younger 
men  is  intended  to  assure  to  the  composers  the 
profit  on  the  sale  and  j>erformance  of  their  works. 
The  school  also  publishes  a  monthly  organ  Lea 
TabUUes  de  la  Schola,  which  chronicles  the 
various  doings  of  the  institution.  o.  F. 

SCHOLZ,  Bern  ha  up  K,  born  March  30, 
1835,  at  Mainz,  studied  the  piano  with  Ernst 
Pauer  (at  that  time  Director  of  the  Liedertafel 
in  that  city)  and  theory  with  S.  W.  Dehn, 
became  teacher  of  theory  in  the  Royal  School 
of  Music  at  Munich  in  1856,  was  Capellmeister 
at  the  Hanover  Court  Theatre  from  1859  till 
1865,  when  he  went  to  live  in  Berlin,  until  he 
was  summoned  to  Breslau  in  1871  as  Director 
of  the  Orchesterverein.  On  April  1,  1883,  he 
became  Ratfs  successor  as  Director  of  Dr. 
Hoch's  Conservatorium  at  Frankfort.  There 
he  met  with  much  opposition,  and  in  spite  of 
endless  intrigue  succeeded  in  ensuring  a  pros- 
perous future  for  the  Conservatorium.  Since 
1884  he  has  also  directed  the  Gesangvercin 
founded  in  Mainz  by  Fried.  Wilhelm  Riihl. 

Many  compositions  have  been  written  by 
Bern  hard  Scholz,  including  songs,  string  quartets 
(opp.  46  and  48),  and  a  quintet  (op.  47),  a 
piano  concerto,  a  symphony  in  B[>  (op.  60) 
entitled  1  Malinconia,'  some  pieces  for  orchestra, 
solos,  and  chorus,  1  Das  Siegesfcst, '  '  Das  Lied 
von  der  Glocke, '  overtures  to  Goethe's  *  Iphigenie ' 
and  1  Im  Freien,'  a  requiem,  and  the  operas 
•Carlo  Rosa'  (Munich,  1858);  1  Zietensche 
Husaren'  (Breslau,  1869);  'Morgiane' (Munich, 
1870);  1  Genoveva '  (Nuremberg,  1875);  'Der 
Trompeter  von  Sakkingen  '  (Wiesbaden,  1877)  ; 
'Die  voruehmen  Wirte '  (Leipzig,  1883); 
•Ingo'  ( Frank fort-a.-M.,  1898);  and  'Anno 
1757*  (Berlin,  1903).  H.  v.  H. 

SCHOP,  or  SCHOPP,  Johann,  a  skilful 
player  on  the  lute,  violin,  and  trombone,  who 
entered  the  court  band  at  Wolfenbiittel  in 
1615,  was  a  violinist  at  the  Danish  court  in 
1618-19  (according  to  one  account  he  went  to 
Denmark  in  1615,  so  that  his  stay  at  Wolfen- 
biittel  must  have  been  very  short),  and  in 
1621  became  director  of  the  Ratsmusik  at 
Hamburg,  being  appointed  later  on  organist 
to  the  town  and  to  the  church  of  St.  James. 
He  died  about  1664  or  1665.  Although  he 
was  chiefly  renowned  as  an  instrumentalist 
(Mattheson  speaks  of  him  as  incomparable  in 
his  way),  he  is  at  present  known  mainly  as 
a  composer  of  chorale  •  tunes,  in  virtue  of  his 
contributions  to  Rist's  hymn-book,  published  in 
VOL.  IV 


1641  as  'Himmlische  Lieder.'  No  copy  seems  to 
exist  of  his  '  Neue  Paduaneu,  Galliarden,  Alle- 
manden,'  published  in  six  parts  at  Hamburg  in 
1633-40  ;  his  '  Geistlichc  Concerten  '  appeared 
in  1643,  and  many  occasional  compositions, 
such  as  congratulatory  odes  on  weddings,  are 
extant.  Besides  Rist's  book,  already  alluded 
to,  the  following  contain  tunes  by  Schop :  Rist's 
1  Frommer  und  gottaeliger  Christen  alltiiglithe 
Hausmusik  '  (1654),  Philip  von  Zesen's  'Jugend- 
und  Liebes- Flammen,'  1651,  and  1653,  and 
from  these  books  the  melodies  were  copied  into 
later  collections.    (Quellen-Lexikon,  etc.)  M. 

SCHOTT,  Anton,  born  June  25,  1846,  at 
Castle  Staufeneck  in  the  Swabian  Alps,  was 
educated  at  the  military  academy  at  Ludwigs- 
burg,  Wiirtemberg,  and  Berved  as  an  artillery 
officer  through  the  war  of  1866.  Some  time 
after,  his  voice  attracted  the  attention  of  Pischck, 
and  of  Frau  Schebekt,  from  the  latter  of  whom 
he  had  much  instruction  preparatory  to  his 
appearance  on  the  stage.  On  May  8,  1870,  Hei  r 
Schott  made  his  debut  at  Frankfort,  as  Max  in 
'Der  Freischiitz,' with  such  success  that  he  deter- 
mined to  abandon  the  army  in  favour  of  music, 
though  prevented  for  a  time  by  the  outbreak 
of  the  war  of  1870,  through  which  he  served 
and  obtained  his  captaincy.  At  the  end  of  1 87 1 
he  was  engaged  at  Munich,  and  subsequently 
at  Berlin,  Schwerin,  and  Hanover.  At  the 
last  place  he  created  the  part  of  Benvenuto 
Cellini  on  the  revival  of  Berlioz's  opera  there 
under  Biilow.  He  sang  in  England,  June  16, 
1879,  at  piano  recitals  given  by  Dr.  von  Billow 
at  St.  James's  Hall,  and  at  a  New  Philharmonic 
concert,  in  all  which  he  was  well  received.  He 
apjieared  Jan.  10,  1880,  at  Her  Majesty's 
Theatre  (Carl  Rosa),  as  Rienzi,  and  afterwards 
as  Lohengrin,  with  only  moderate  success,  owing 
to  his  faulty  intonation.  He  had  a  fine  presence 
and  a  good  voice.  He  received  further  instruc- 
tion from  Plume,  and  created  the  part  of  Azim 
in  Stanford's  «  Veiled  Prophet'  on  Feb.  8,  1881, 
at  Hanover.  In  1882  he  sang  with  Neumann 
in  Wagner's  company  in  Italy,  and  in  1884  in 
Leopold  Damrosch'8  comj»any  in  America.  He 
afterwards  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  concert- 
singing.  In  his  day  he  was  considered  one  of 
the  best  '  heroic  tenors '  in  Germany,     a.  c. 

SCHOTT  (B.  Schott'h  Sohne),  the  well- 
known  firm  of  music-publishers  at  Mainz.  This 
business,  the  largest  of  the  kind  except  Breitkopf 
k  Hiirtel's,  was  founded  in  1773  by  Bern  hard 
Schott,  and  carried  on  after  his  death  in  1817 
by  his  sons  Andreas  (born  1781,  died  1840), 
and  Johann  Joseph  (born  1782,  died  1855), 
who  in  the  early  part  of  the  19th  century  set 
up  a  house  of  their  own  at  Antwerp  (afterwards 
removed  to  Brussels)  which  gave  them  an  ad- 
vantage both  in  suppressing  pirated  editions, 
and  in  dealing  with  the  French  and  Italian 
composers  then  in  vogue.  In  1 838  they  founded 
a  branch  in  London,  superintended  by  a  third 
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brother,  Adam  (who  afterwards  waa  a  band- 
master in  Canada  and  India,  dying  in  the  latter 
country),  and  conducted  with  great  success  since 
1849  by  J.  B.  Wolf  (bora  1815,  died  1881), 
and,  since  his  death,  by  Mr.  Carl  Volkert. 
Another  branch  in  Paris  soon  followed.  Peter, 
a  younger  brother  of  Franz  Philipp,  and  grand- 
son of  Bernhard,  lived  in  Brussels  and  managed 
the  business  of  the  branches  there  and  in  Paris, 
forwarding  at  the  same  time  the  circulation  of 
the  Mainz  publications.  He  died  Sept  20, 
1894,  in  Paris.  Besides  these  four  independent 
houses  the  firm  has  depdts  in  Leipzig,  Rotterdam, 
and  New  York.  Franz  Philip?  (born  1811), 
grandson  of  Bernhard,  took  ]»art  in  the  business 
from  1825,  and  managed  it  after  the  death  of 
his  father  Andreas,  first  in  partnership  with  his 
uncle  Johann  Joseph,  and  after  his  death  by 
himself.  Since  his  death  in  Milan  in  1874  the 
business  has  beou  carried  on  with  the  old 
traditions  by  Peter  SOHOTT  (a  son  of  the 
Brussels  Peter),  Franz  von  Landwehr  (a 
nephew  of  the  family),  and  Dr.  L.  Strecker. 
The  Schotts  have  been  music -publishers  to  the 
Court  since  1824. 

At  a  time  when  the  l»ook  and  music  trade 
was  regulated  by  no  fixed  laws,  the  correct  and 
elegant  editions  of  Mainz  found  a  ready 
entrance  into  foreign  countries,  and  the  firm 
was  thus  stimulated  to  keep  ahead  of  rivals  by 
making  constant  improvements  in  music-print- 
ing and  engraving.  They  were  the  first  to  use 
lithography  for  this  purpose,  an  important 
turning-point  in  the  printing  of  music.  Their 
copyright  publications  now  amount  to  over 
23,000,  including  Beethoven's  latest  quartets, 
Ninth  Symphony,  and  Mass  in  D,  nearly  all 
the  operas  of  Donizetti,  Rossini,  Adam,  and 
Auber,  most  of  Rink's  organ -music,  'derChoral- 
freund,'  in  nine  volumes  ;  '  l£cole  pratique  de  la 
modulation,' op.  99;  'Gesangstudien' (vocalises, 
methode  de  chant,  etc.)  by  Bordese.  Bordogni, 
Coucone,  Fetis,  Gavande,  Garcia,  Lablache,  Abb6 
Mainzcr.  Rossini,  Rubini,  Vaccaj,  etc.  To  come 
to  later  times,  Wagner's  1  Mcistersinger, '  '  Ring 
des  Nibelungen,'  and  '  Parsifal.'  The  establish- 
ment has  been  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  a 
printing-office  (where  have  been  printed,  among 
others,  Gottfried  Weber's  theoretical  works,  the 
periodical  OScilia,  1824-48,  etc.),  and  in  1829 
of  a  piano  factory,  which,  however,  was  given 
up  in  1860  on  account  of  the  extension  of  tho 
main  business. 

The  Schotts,  besides  innumerable  services  to 
art  and  artists,  have  done  good  work  in  a  smaller 
circle  by  fostering  music  in  Main/  itself. 
Franz  and  his  wife  Betty  {nie  von  Bnunrasch, 
born  1820,  died  1875)  left  a  considerable  sum 
for  the  maintenance  of  a  permanent  orchestra 
and  conductor  of  eminence,  in  order  that  Mainz 
might  hold  its  own  in  music  with  the  richer 
cities  of  the  Rhine  provinces.  c.  f.  p. 

SCHOTTISCHE  ('The  Scotch  dance*),  a 


round  dance  very  similar  to  the  polka.  It  must 
uot  be  confounded  with  the  Ecosaaise,  which  was 
a  country  dance  of  Scotch  origin  introduced  into 
France  towaids  the  end  of  the  1 8th  century.  The 
Schottische  was  first  danced  in  England  in  1848, 
when  it  was  also  known  as  the  German  Polka. 
It  does  not  seem  to  have  been  danced  in  Paris, 
as  Cellarius  {La  Daiise  dot  Salons,  Paris,  1847) 
docs  not  include  it  amongst  the  dances  he 
describes.  The  music  is  almost  the  same  as 
that  of  the  polka,  but  should  be  played  rather 
slower.  The  following  is  the  tune  to  which  it 
was  originally  danced  in  England. 


w.  B.  8. 

SCHRADIECK,  Henry,  violinist,  was  bom  at 
Hamburg,  on  April  29,  1846.  He  received  his 
first  lesson  from  his  father  on  his  fourth  birth- 
day, and  already  made  public  appearances  in 
his  sixth  year.  In  1854  Teresa  Milanollo 
heard,  and  took  considerable  interest  in  him, 
putting  him  into  the  hands  of  Leonard  at  the 
Conservatoire  in  Brussels,  where  he  stayed  for 
four  years,  and  gained  the  first  prize.  Afterwards 
he  studied  under  David  at  Leipzig  (1859-61), 
obtaining  his  first  important  engagement  in 
1 863 assoloist  in  the  so-called 4  Private  Concerts, ' 
conducted  by  Reinthaler  at  Bremen.  The 
following  year  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
the  violin  at  the  Moscow  Conservatorium,  but 
in  1 868  returned  to  Hamburg  to  take  the  post 
vacated  by  Auer  as  Concertmeister  of  the  Phil 
harmonic  Society.  After  six  years  he  moved 
(in  1874)  to  Leipzig,  becoming  Concertmeister 
at  the  Gewandhaus  concerts,  professor  at  the 
Conservatorium,  and  leader  of  the  theatre  or- 
chestra. His  pupils  became  very  numerous,  and 
at  length  he  found  himself  overburdened  with 
so  many  duties,  and  accepted  an  appointment 
as  conductor  and  teacher  of  the  violin  at  the 
College  of  Music  at  Cincinnati.  Here  he  worke.  I 
until  1889,  and  then  returned  to  his  native  town, 
taking  his  old  position  as  Concertmeister  of  the 
Philharmonic  Society,  besides  teaching  at  the 
Hamburg  Conservatorium.  Subsequently  he 
went  to  New  York  as  principal  violin  professor 
at  the  National  Conservatoire,  moving  in  1899 
to  Philadelphia,  where  he  teaches  at  the  S. 
Broad  Street  Conservatoire. 

As  a  writer  of  Studies  for  the  violin  he  stands 
very  high.    Amongst  them  are  twenty- five 
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Groase  Studien  for  violin  alone,  three  volumes 
of  Technical  Studies,  Scale  Studies,  Guide  to  the 
Study  of  Chords,  Finger  Exercises,  and  'The 
First  Position. '  He  has  also  interested  himself 
in  questions  connected  with  the  making  of 
violins,  w.  w.  c. 

SCHRIDER,  SCHREIDER,  or  SCHRODER, 
Christopher,  was  one  of  Father  Smith's  work- 
men, and  previous  to  1708  had  become  his 
son-in-law.  After  Smith's  death  he  succeeded 
to  his  business,  and  in  1710  was  organ -builder 
to  the  Royal  Chapels.  His  organs  do  not 
ap]»ear  to  be  very  numerous,  that  of  West- 
minster being  his  chef-d'teuerc.  It  was  built 
for  the  coronation  of  George  II.  in  1727,  and 
was  presented  to  the  Abbey  by  the  King 
(Chrysander's  Handel,  ii.  174,  note).  He  put 
up  another  organ  in  Henry  the  Seventh's 
Chapel  for  the  funeral  of  Queen  Caroline, 
Dec.  17,  1737,  when  Handel's  noble  anthem, 
'The  ways  of  Zion,'  was  first  sung  to  its  ac- 
companiment/' A  p. 437, note;  Stanley's  West- 
minster Abbey,  p.  166).  An  amusing  epitaph 
is  quoted  in  Scott's  Gleanings  from  Westminster 
Abbey,  2nd  ed.  p.  279.  v.  pe  p. 

SCHRODER-DEVRIENT,  Wi  j.ii  klmine,  a 
highly-gifted  dramatic  singer,  was  born  at 
Hamburg,  Dec.  6,  1804.1  Her  father,  Friedrich 
Schri'ider — who  died  in  1818  —  had  been  an 
excellent  baritone  singer,  a  favourite  in  many 
operas,  es|>ecialry  in  Mozart's  '  Don  Juan,' 
which  he  was  the  first  to  act  in  German.  Her 
mother  was  Antoinette  Sophie  Biirger,  a  cele- 
brated actress,  sometimes  called  'the  German 
Siddons. ' 

Wilhclmine  was  the  eldest  of  four  children. 
She  enjoyed  great  advantages  of  training ; 
dancing  lessons,  and  public  appearances  in 
ballets  in  early  childhood,  helped  her  to  mastery 
of  attitude  and  elasticity  of  movement  ;  after- 
wards, when  her  parents'  wanderings  led  them 
to  Vienna,  she  took  such  parts  as  Ophelia,  and 
Aricia  (Schiller's  '  Phiidra '),  at  the  Hofburg- 
theater,  receiving  careful  instruction  in  gesture 
and  delivery  from  her  mother,  who  afterwards 
sujierin tended  her  study  of  operatic  parts. 

Thus  there  was  no  trace  of  the  debutante, 
when,  in  1821,  Wilhelminc  made  a  brilliant 
first  appearance  at  the  Vienna  opera-house  as 
Pauiina  in  'Die  Zauberftote.'  The  freshness 
of  her  well  -  developed  soprano,  her  purity  of 
intonation  and  certainty  of  attack,  astonished 
the  public.  Other  early  triumphs  were  Em- 
meline  (Weigl's  *  Schweizerfamilie '),  Marie 
(Gretry's  4  Barbe  bleu ' 2),  where  she  showed 
herself  worthy  of  all  praise  '  as  well  in  singing 
as  in  acting,  es|iecially  in  parts  demanding 
passionate  expression.'  As  Agathe  ('  Der  Frei- 
schutz ')  her  glorious  voice  and  charming  ap- 
pearance won  great  approval,  not  only  from 
the  public  'who  already  loved  her,'  but  from 

1  AceuHlng  to  her  own  account,  aa  quota!  in  OlUincr'a  AVnt- 
nrrumfm,  arwl  not  In  October  1MB,  u  atatal  It  Prtla. 
1  'fUoul  Barb*  bleu'  ilTBBi.  Oenniuilacd  into  ■  Baoul der  BUubart.' 


Weber,  who  presided  over  the  performance  at 
Vienna,  March  7,  1822.  But  her  great  achieve- 
ment was  the  creation  of  the  part  of  Leonore, 
on  the  revival  of  '  Fidelio '  at  Vienna  later 
in  the  year.  Hitherto  connoisseurs  had  failed 
to  discover  the  merits  of  Beethoven's  opera. 
Mile.  Schroder's  impersonation  of  the  heroine, 
besides  laying  the  foundation  of  her  own  fame, 
redeemed  the  music  from  the  imputation  of 
coldness,  won  for  the  work  the  praise  so  long 
withheld,  and  achieved  its  ultimate  popularity 
by  iv [ Mated  performances  in  Germany,  London, 
and  Paris.  The  story  of  her  first  appearance 
in  the  part  has  often  been  quoted  from  Glumer's 
Erinnervngen  an  H'ilhelmine  Schroder  Devrieni. 
Beethoven  was  present  at  the  performance. 
'  He  sat  behind  the  conductor,  and  had  wrapped 
himself  so  closely  in  the  folds  of  his  cloak  that 
only  his  eyes  could  be  seen  flashing  from  it.' 
Schroder's  natural  anxiety  only  heightened  the 
effect  of  her  acting.  A  breathless  stillness 
filled  the  house  until  Leonore  fell  into  the 
arms  of  her  husband,  when  a  storm  of  applause 
broke  out  whioh  seemed  unceasing.  To  Beet- 
hoven also  had  his  Leonore  been  revealed  in 
the  glowing  life  of  Schroder's  representation. 
He  smilingly  ]>atted  her  cheek,  thanked  her, 
and  promised  to  write  an  opera  for  her.  Would 
that  he  had  ! 

In  1823  she  went  to  Dresden  to  fulfil  a 
contract  to  sing  at  the  Court  Theatre  for  two 
years,  at  a  salary  of  2000  thalers.  (At  a  later 
jieriod  she  received  4000  thalers  at  the  same 
house,  for  her  connection  with  Dresden  never 
entirely  ceased  as  long  as  she  was  on  the  stage.) 
She  married  Karl  Devrient,  an  excellent  actor 
whom  she  met  in  Berlin  during  an  engagement 
there  that  year.  Four  children  were  born, 
but  the  marriage  was  not  a  happy  one,  and 
was  dissolved  in  1828.  During  the  next  eight 
years  she  delighted  her  audiences  by  her  ap- 
pearance in  the  great  classical  characters  which 
ever  remained  her  most  successful  {tarts.  In 
Weber's  operas,  as  Preciosa,  Euryanthe,  and 
Reiza,  she  is  said  to  have  thrown  a  new  light 
over  both  story  and  music,  gradually  heighten- 
ing the  interest  of  the  work  until  a  torrent  of 
inspiration  carried  all  before  it.  In  Sjiontini's 
'Vestale'  she  was  the  very  personification  of 
the  spirit  of  the  antique.  Yet  no  less  did 
she  succeed,  in  Paer's  comic  oj>era,  '  Sargino, ' 
in  singing  with  so  much  finish,  and  acting 
with  so  much  humour,  that  it  became  a  matter 
of  dispute  whether  tragedy  or  comedy  was 
her  forte. 

In  1830  she  passed  through  Weimar  and 
sang  to  Goethe  on  her  way  to  Paris  to  join 
Rockel's  German  eomj>any.  With  an  exalted 
sense  of  the  iuqiortauce  of  her  mission,  she 
wrote  :  '  I  had  to  think  not  only  of  my  own 
reputation,  but  to  establish  German  music. 
My  failure  would  have  been  injurious  to  the 
music  of  Beethoven,  Mozart,  and  Weber.' 
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This  date  was  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  mnsio 
in  Paris.  Bouquets — then  an  extraordinary 
manifestation  of  approval — were  showered  upon 
the  triumphant  singer.  In  her  subsequent 
visits  to  Paris,  1831  and  1832,  she  sang  in 
Italian  opera. 

In  1832  Schroder- Devrient  was  heard  at 
the  King's  Theatre  in  London,  engaging  with 
Mr.  Monck  Mason  to  sing  ten  times  monthly 
during  May,  June,  and  July,  for  £800  and  a 
benetit.  Chelard  was  conductor.  '  Fidelio,' 
•Don  Juan,'  and  Chelard's  'Macbeth'  were 
repeatedly  given,  but  Chorley  {Musical  Reeoller- 
(ions)  says,  1  Fidelio  was  the  solitary  success  of 
a  disastrous  enterprise.  .  .  .  The  sensation  is 
not  to  be  forgotten.  The  Italians  (not  very 
strong  that  year)  were  beaten  out  of  the  field 
by  the  Germans.  The  intense  musical  vigour 
of  Beethoven's  opera  was  felt  to  be  a  startling 
variety,  wrought  out  as  it  was  in  its  principal 
part,  by  a  vocalist  of  a  class  entirely  new  to 
England.  This  was  Madame  Schroder-Devrient. 
Within  the  conditions  of  her  own  school  sho 
was  a  remarkable  artist.  .  .  .  Sho  was  a  pale 
woman  ;  her  face,  a  thoroughly  German  one 
though  plain,  was  pleasing,  from  the  intensity 
of  expression  which  her  large  features  and  deep 
tender  eyes  conveyed.  She  had  profuse  fair 
hair,  the  value  of  which  sho  thoroughly  under- 
stood, delighting,  in  moments  of  great  emotion,  to 
llingitloosowith  the  wild  vehemence  of  a  Mwnad. 
Her  figure  was  superb  though  full,  and  sho 
rejoiced  in  its  display.  Her  voice  was  a  strong 
soprano,  not  comparable  in  quality  to  some 
other  German  voices  of  its  class  .  .  .  but  with 
an  inherent  expressiveness  of  tone  which  made 
it  more  attractive  on  the  stage  than  many  a 
more  faultless  organ.  .  .  .  Her  tones  were  de- 
livered without  any  care,  save  to  give  them  due 
force.  Her  execution  was  bad  and  heavy. 
There  was  an  air  of  strain  and  spasm  through- 
out her  jierformance.' 

The  1  Queen  of  Tears '  (so  she  was  styled)  was 
heard  next  season  in  '  Dcr  Freischutz,'  *  Die 
Zauberflnte,'  *  Euryanthe,'  and  'Otello.'  The 
engagement  was  to  sing  for  Mr.  Bunn  at  Covent 
Garden  twenty-four  times  at  £40  a  night,  and 
once  for  the  benefit  of  the  speculators.  How- 
ever all  London  was  under  the  sj»ell  of  Taglioni 
and  of  Fanny  Elsler.  Malibran  in  the  English 
opera;  Pasta,  Cinti- Damoreau,  Rubini,  and 
Tamburini,  in  the  Italian  ojK?ra,  sang  to  empty 
houses.  Again  in  1837, after  Malibran's  death, 
Mr.  Bunn  engaged  Schn>der-Devricntatadouble 
salary.  '  Fidelio,' '  Le  Son nambula,' and  'Norma' 
were  performed  in  English.  She  broke  down 
in  health  before  the  season  was  over.  After  a 
rest,  too  short  to  be  beneficial,  she  resumed  her 
work,  and  was  carried  home  insensible  from  the 
theatre.  She  was  able,  however,  togivc  a  farewell 
[►erformanoc  of  '  Fidelio,'  with  the  hunt  act  of 
the  'Montecehi  e  Capuletti,'  and  then  discovered 
that  Bunn  had  declared  himself  bankrupt  and 


could  pay  her  nothing.  In  his  book,  The  Stag* 
both  before  and  behind  the  Curtain,  Bunn  com- 
plains of  the  singer's  attempts  at  extortion  ; 
says  that  she  demanded  the  fourth  part  of 
the  proceeds  of  each  night,  but  on  this  sum 
proving  to  fall  short  of  the  fixed  salary,  asked 
for  £100. 

From  1837  a  gradual  decline  in  power  was 
observed  in  Mme.  Schroder-Devrient,  though 
she  continued  to  delight  her  audiences  all 
over  Germany  in  the  parts  she  had  identified 
herself  with.  Of  Wagner's  operas  she  only 
ap(>eared  in  '  Rienzi '  as  Adriano  Colonna,  in 
'  Der  flicgende  Hollander '  as  Scnta,  and  in 
'  Tannhiiuser '  as  Venus.  Gluck's  masterpieces 
were  among  her  latest  studies.  Her  last  appear- 
ance in  Dresden  was  in  his  '  Iphigenie  in  Aulis.' 
in  1847  ;  her  last  appearance  on  any  stage  took 
plate  at  Riga,  where  she  played  Romeo.  Her 
concert-singing  was  greatly  admired,  and  one  of 
the  liveliest  passages  in  Mendelssohn's  letters 1 
describes  the  furore  caused  by  her  impromptu 
execution  of  'Adelaide'  in  her  ordinary  travel- 
ling dress  at  the  Gewandhaus  Concert  of  Fek 
11,  1841. 

She  had  made  a  second  marriage  withHerr  von 
Doring,  a  worthless  person,  who  immodiately 
seized  upon  his  wife's  earnings  and  pension, 
and  left  her  almost  destitute,  to  recover  what 
she  could  in  a  long  lawsuit.  The  marriage  was 
dissolved  at  her  wish.  In  1 850  she  again  married 
Hcrr  von  Bock,  a  man  of  culture,  who  took  her 
to  his  projierty  in  Livonia.  Passing  through 
Dresden  she  was  arrested  on  account  of  the  sym- 
pathy she  had  shown  with  the  revolution  of  1 84  8. 
An  examination  in  Berlin  resulted  in  her  being 
forbidden  to  return  to  Saxony  ;  in  the  meantime 
she  was  exiled  from  Russia.  Her  husband's 
exertions  and  sacrifices  secured  a  reversal  of  this 
sentence.  In  1856  she  visited  some  German 
towns,  singing  Lieder  in  public  concerts.  Her 
interpretations  of  Beethoven's  '  Adelaide '  and 
of  Sehubert's  and  Schumann's  songs  were  im- 
mensely admired,  though  by  some  thought  too 
dramatic.  When  at  Leipzig  her  strength  suc- 
cumbed to  a  painful  illness.  She  was  devotedly 
nursed  by  a  sister  and  a  friend  at  Coburg,  and 
died  Jan.  21,  1860. 

Even  in  her  best  days  her  voice  was  of  no 
extraordinary  com]tass,  but,  to  the  last,  the 
tones  of  the  middle  notes  were  of  exceptionally 
fine  quality.  Mazatti's  teaching,  with  further 
instruction  from  Radichi  and  from  Miksch  (the 
Dresden  Chorus -master),  had  not  been  sufficient 
training  for  the  young  girl,  who  had  besides 
been  disinclined  to  the  drudgery  of  scale-sing- 
ing. The  neglect  of  system  and  of  careful 
vocal  exercise  resulted  in  faulty  execution  and 
too  early  loss  of  the  high  notes.  This  might 
have  been  less  observable  had  she  kept  to  such 
simple  roles  as  Pamina  and  Agathe.  But 
there  seemed  a  discrepancy  between  the  delicate 

*  Letter.  Frtx  14. 1841. 
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organisation  of  her  voice  and  the  passionate 
energy  of  her  temperament.  By  force  of  will 
she  accomplished  more  than  was  warranted  by 
her  natural  j>owers.  1  A  portion  of  her  life 
was  exhausted  in  every  hong.'  As  a  musical 
instrument  the  voice  was  not  under  her 
command  ;  as  a  vehicle  of  expression  it  was 
completely  so.  It  was  the  dramatic  genius  of 
this  artist  which  won  for  her  an  Kurojiean 
reputation.  She  infused  a  terrible  earnestness 
into  the  more  pathetic  impersonations,  while 
an  almost  unerring  instinct  of  artistic  fitness, 
combined  with  a  conscientious  study  of  the 
jrarts,  secured  a  j»erfection  of  performance 
which  reached  every  detail  of  by-play.  It 
could  be  said  of  her  that  she  never  ceased 
learning,  for  she  toiled  at  her  art  to  the  end. 
She  once  wrote  as  follows :  '  Art  is  an  eternal 
race,  and  the  artist  is  destroyed  for  art  as  soon 
as  he  entertains  the  delusion  that  he  is  at  the 
goal.  It  were  certainly  comfortable  to  lay 
down  the  task  with  the  costume,  and  let  it 
rest  until  its  turn  comes  round  again  in  the 
repertoire.  I  have  never  been  able  to  do  this. 
How  often,  when  the  public  have  shouted 
approval  and  showered  bouquets  on  me,  have  I 
retired  in  confusion,  asking  myself:  "Wilhel- 
mine,  what  have  you  been  about  again  T" — then 
there  would  be  no  peace  for  me,  but  brooding 
the  livelong  days  and  nights,  until  I  had  hit 
upon  something  better.' 

Her  good  faith  and  earnestness  led  her  to 
condemn  a  fellow-actress  for  disrespect  to  her 
art  when  she  carelessly  threw  down  behind  the 
scenes  a  handkerchief  which  had  served  on  the 
stage  as  a  Signal  of  Love.  Schroder-Devrient's 
art  generally  inspired  others  with  her  own 
spirit.  On  one  occasion  it  moved  a  Bluebeard 
to  forget  the  ordinary  artifice  used  in  dragging 
his  Marie  off  the  stage,  and  to  take  her  literally 
by  the  hair.  '  Almost  unconscious  with  pain 
and  covered  with  blood,  the  artist  endured  this 
torture  rather  than  spoil  the  effect  of  the  tableau.' 
It  was  easier  for  her  to  forgive  an  injury  arising 
thus  from  excess  of  feeling,  than  to  tolerate  the 
inadequate  support  of  a  first  tenor,  « half  sponge, 
half  wood  '  ;  or  to  allow  the  sleepy  acting  of  a 
prima  donna  to  go  unpunished  :  as  when,  in 
Romeo,  she  was  guilty  of  tickling  the  feet  of  a 
too  unemotional  Giulietta,  during  the  caresses 
of  the  last  scene  of  Bellini's  oj>era.  (See  &ho 
Moscheles'  Life,  i.  270.)  An  audience  of 
'  lederne  Seelen '  was  her  abhorrence,  and  the 
ignorance  of  fashionable  London  in  the  forties 
tried  her  sorely  (Ik  p.  263). 

In  his  Modem  German  Music  (i.  341)  Chorley 
enters  upon  an  analysis  of  some  of  Madame 
Schroder-Devrient's  jiarts.  He  and  Berlioz 
(the  latter  in  letters  to  the  Journal  des  Mat*, 
1843)  concur  in  condemning  the  mannerisms 
which  grew  upon  her  as  time  went  on.  Rellstab 
has  devoted  an  article  to  her  (ties.  Schri/lrn, 
ix.).     A.    von  Wolzogen's   Wilh.  Schroder- 


Devrient  (Leipzig,  1863)  is  the  best  life,  and 
gives  a  circumstantial,  impartial,  and  interesting 
account;  while  Wagner's  Vctter  Schauspitln 
and  Scuiger  eulogises  her  depth  of  feeling  and 
power  of  interpretation.  l.  m.  m. 

SCHROETER,  Chmstoph  Gottlieb,  born 
at  Hohenstein,  Saxony,  August  10,  1699,  long 
enjoyed  in  Germany  the  honour  of  having 
invented  the  pianoforte.  His  claims,  first 
published  by  himself  in  Mizler's  Murikalische 
Bibliothek  (Leipzig,  1738)  and  rej»eated  in 
Marpurg's  Kritische  Brief e  (Berlin,  1764)  havo 
been  examined  and  set  aside  in  favour  of 
Cristofori.  [See  Pianoforte,  vol.  iii.  pp.  718, 
719.1  We  learn  from  Schroeter's  autobiography 
that  at  seven  years  of  age  he  was  placed  as 
a  chorister  at  Dresden,  under  Capellmeister 
Schmidt,  and  that  Graun  was  his  comjianioii. 
The  clavichord  early  became  his  greatest 
pleasure.  When  he  lost  his  voice  he  entered 
the  Kreuzschule  to  study  thorough-bass,  that  is, 
accompaniment  as  then  practised,  and  learned 
to  quill  and  tune  harpsichords,  which  led  him 
to  the  monochord  and  systems  of  temperament. 
On  the  wish  of  his  mother  that  he  should  study 
theology,  he  went  to  Leipzig  for  that  purpose 
in  1717,  but  after  her  death  resumed  music, 
returned  to  Dresden,  and  was  accepted  by  Lotti 
to  copy  for  him,  and  write  his  middle  parts. 
It  was  at  this  time  that  he  endeavoured  to 
combine  the  characteristics  of  the  harpsichord 
and  clavichord,  by  inventing  two  hammer  actions, 
the  models  of  winch  he  de^sited  at  the  Saxon 
Court  in  1721  ;  but  immediately  afterwards  he 
left  Dresden,  taking  service  with  a  Baron  whom 
he  does  not  name,  to  travel  in  Germany,  Holland, 
and  England.  In  1724  he  went  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Jena  and  began  writing  upon  musical 
subjects;  in  1726  he  took  the  organist's  place 
at  Minden,  removing  in  1732  to  Nordhausen, 
where  he  remained  until  his  death  in  1782. 
[He  published  a  treatise,  Ikutliche  Anweisung 
zum  General '-Bass,  in  1772  at  Halberstadt, 
and  his  iMzte  Beschiiftigung  mil  musikal ischen 
Dingen  appeared  posthumously  in  1 782.  A 
list  of  his  polemical  pamphlets  is  given  in  the 
Quellen- Isxikon  and  elsewhere.]       a.  j.  h. 

SCHRODER,  OOROKA  Elisabeth  Wilhel- 
mine,  a  celebrated  singer  of  the  Weimar  court 
in  its  most  brilliant  days,  was  the  daughter  of 
a  musician,  Johann  Friedrich  Sehrbter.  Accord- 
ing to  her  latest  biographer,  Keil  (Vor  hundcrt 
Jahren,  Leipzig,  1-S75),  Corona  was  born  Jan. 
14,  1751,  at  Guben,  whence  the  family  shortly 
afterwards  migrated  to  Warsaw,  and  finally  to 
Ijeipzig.  Corona's  voice  was  trained  by  her 
father,  and  she  sang  when  she  was  but  fourteen 
at  a  Leipzig  Grosses  Concert  (1765).  From 
the  following  year  until  1771  she  was  engaged 
at  these  concerts,  Schmehling  (La  Mara)  being 
retained  as  principal  vocalist.  Goethe  had 
become  acquainted  with  Sehh>ter  in  1766  ;  ten 
years  later  he  conveyed  to  her  the  offer  of  ths 
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post  of  Kammersiingerin  to  the  Dowager  Duchess 
of  Weimar.  Here  she  made  her  first  appearance 
Nov.  23,  1776,  and  soon  became  the  idol  of  the 
place.  Associated  with  Goethe  himself  in  the 
production  of  his  dramas,  she  created  amongst 
others  the  jiart  of  [phigenia,  completely  realising 
the  poet's  ideal  (see  Aaf  Mu  ding's  Tod).  Her 
co-operation  in  'Die  Fischerin 1  included  the 
composition  of  ail  the  music.  It  was  on  July 
22,  1782,  that  she  was  heard  as  Dortchen,  and 
that  'Der  Erlkunig,'  with  which  the  play  opens, 
was  sung  for  the  first  time.  [In  1782-84 
she  sang  at  the  Gewandhaus  in  Leipzig.]  After 
1  786  Schroter  sang  little  in  public,  but  devoted 
herself  to  composition,  painting,  and  a  few 
dramatic  pupils.  .Schiller  heard  her  read 
Goethe's  'Iphigenie'  in  1787,  and  Charlotte  von 
Schiller,  a  year  or  two  later,  found  much  to 
praise  in  the  musical  settings  of  4  Der  Taucher ' 
and  '  Wiirde  der  Frauen,'  and  their  expressive 
rendering  by  the  famous  artist.  In  the  mean- 
time iSchroter's  health  had  broken  down,  and 
her  death,  when  aged  fifty -one,  at  llmenau, 
August  23,  1802,  was  not  unexpected. 

Her  songs  were  published  in  two  books. 
They  are  melodious  and  simple  settings  of 
jioems  by  Herder,  Matthison,  Klopstock,  etc. 
Book  I.  (25  Lieder,  Weimar,  1786)  contains 
Goethe's  4 Der  neue  Amadis'  and  'Der  Erlk<»nig.' 
The  second  collection  of  songs  was  published  at 
Weimar,  1794. 

Corona's  brothers,  Johauu  Samuel  (see  below) 
and  Johann  Heinrich  Schroter  (violinist)  visited 
England  ;  the  latter  published  some  duos  for 
two  violins  and  for  violin  and  violoncello,  in 
1782.  Besides  the  life  by  Keil,  Diintzer's 
Charlotte  von  Stria  uiul  Corona  Schroter  may 
be  consulted  for  details  of  her  social  and 
artistic  successes.  In  1778  Schroter  handed 
to  Goethe  her  MS.  autobiography,  which  has 
never  been  made  public,  perhaps  has  not  yet 
been  discovered  among  his  papers,  although 
Goethe  noted  the  receipt  of  it  in  his 
diary.  L.  M.  If. 

SCHROTER,  Johann  SaMUEL,  an  esteemed 
pianoforte-player  and  composer  for  that  instru- 
ment, was  born  about  1750  of  German  parents 
at  Warsaw,  where  his  father,  Johann  Fricdrich, 
was  oboist  in  the  royal  orchestra.  Al>out  1763 
he  accompanied  his  father  and  sister  to  Leipzig, 
and  sang  there  in  the  Gewandhaus  Concerts. 
On  the  breaking  of  his  voice  he  devoted  himself 
entirely  to  the  piano,  and  travelled  with  his 
father,  brother,  and  sister,  jierfonning  as  they 
went,  through  Holland  to  London.  There 
they  marie  their  debut  in  the  concerts  of  Bach 
and  Abel  at  the  Thatched  House,  St.  James's 
Street,  May  2,  1772,  Schroter  playing  a  concerto 
on  the  'Forte  Piano,'  which  J.  Christian  Bach 
had  first  performed  in  1767,  the  brother  Johann 
Heinrich  on  the  violin,  and  the  sister,  Corona, 
singing.  [In  1773  we  find  evidence  of  his 
]>erformance  on  the  harpsichord,  as  Broadwood's 


books  show  that  a  harpsichord  was  sent  to 
Haberdashers'  Hall  on  March  4,  for  J.  8. 
Schroter  (a.  j.  h.).]  After  J.  C.  Bach's  death 
in  1782,  he  succeeded  him  as  music-master  to 
the  Queen.  4  Six  Sonatas  for  the  harpsichord 
or  piano  forte '  are  announced  by  W.  Napier  in 
the  Public  Advertiser  in  1776  as  his  op.  1. 
This  was  followed  in  1778  by  op.  3,  'Six 
Concertos  with  an  accompaniment  for  two 
violins  and  a  bass ' ;  and  this  again  by  three 
concertos  with  string  accompaniments,  op.  4  ; 
three,  op.  5  (Berlin) ;  op.  6  (Paris) ;  op.  2,  six 
trios  (Amsterdam);  op.  9,  two  ditto  (Do.). 
[Many  other  com|tositions — quintets,  trios, 
sonatas  with  and  without  acconqtaniment — are 
enumerated  in  the  Qucllcn-  LexihmJ]  The 
A  B  C  J)ario  (p.  144)  says  of  him,  4  He  has 
composed  the  harpsichord  parts  of  some  con- 
certos ;  the  accompaniments  are  by  Bach  ;  they 
are  neither  new  nor  very  striking.  He  plays 
in  an  elegant  and  masterly  style  ;  his  cadences 
are  well  imagined,  and  if  his  penchant  was  not 
rather  to  play  rapidly  than  al  core,  he  would 
excel  on  the  pianoforte.'  Burney,  on  the  other 
hand  (in  Rees),  says,  4  He  became  one  of  the 
neatest  and  most  expressive  players  of  his  time, 
and  his  style  of  coni]>osition,  highly  polished, 
resembles  that  of  Abel  more  than  any  other. 
It  was  graceful  and  in  good  taste,  but  so  chaste 
as  sometimes  to  seem  deficient  in  fire  and 
invention.'  He  did  not  remaiu  long  before  the 
public  in  consequence  of  his  marriage  with  one 
of  his  pupils,  a  young  lady  of  birth  and  fortune, 
after  which  he  played  only  at  the  concerts  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales  and  a  few  others  of  the 
nobility.  He  died  on  Sunday,  Nov.  2,  1788, 
in  his  own  house  at  Pimlico,  having  lost  his 
voice  some  years  before  by  a  severe  cold.  His 
marriage  was  a  clandestine  one,  and  brought 
him  into  collision  with  his  wife's  family,  the 
result  of  which  was  his  surrendering  all  his 
rights  for  an  anuuity  of  £500.  She  is  the 
lady  who  took  lessons  from  Haydn  during  his 
residence  in  London,  and  fell  violently  in  love 
with  him.  Haydn  spoke  of  her  many  years 
after  as  a  very  attractive  woman,  and  still 
handsome,  though  over  sixty ;  '  had  I  been 
free,'  said  the  patriarch,  1 1  should  certainly 
have  married  her' — she  was  then  a  widow. 
He  dedicated  to  her  three  clavier  trios  (B. 
k  II.,  Nos.  1,  2,  6).  [See  vol.  ii.  p. 
358.]  c.  F.  P. 

SCHROETER,  Lkokakp,  born  at  Torgau 
towards  the  middle  of  the  16th  century,  became 
Cantor  of  the  Cathedral  of  Magdeburg  about 
1564,  in  succession  to  Gal  Ins  Dressier,  also  a 
comjK>8er  of  some  importance.  [His  successor 
was  appointed  in  1600,  so  this  may  be  assumed 
as  the  year  of  his  death.]  Schroeter's  chief 
work  is  4  Hymni  Sacri,'  Erfurt,  1587,  and  con- 
sists of  4-  and  5 -part  settings  of  those  Latin 
Church  Hymns  which  had  also  been  received 
into  the  worship  of  the  Lutheran  Church. 
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Winterfeld  says  of  these  hymns  that  they 
belong  to  the  best  musical  works  of  the  time  ; 
the  harmony  is  rich,  clear,  and  dignified,  and 
shows  an  unmistakable  advance  on  the  j>ath  of 
the  older  masters.  They  are  in  the  same  style 
as  the  Hymns  of  Palestrina  and  Vittoria,  only 
the  choral  melody  is  mostly  given  to  the  upper 
voice.  Some  of  these  hymns,  as  well  as  some 
of  the  German  psalms  of  Gallus  Dressier, 
Schroeter's  predecessor,  are  re  -  published  in 
Schbberlein  and  Riegel's  Sckatz  des  lUurgiachen 
Chorgcsangs,  Gbttingen,  1868-72.  [Earlier 
publications  of  hymn-tunes  by  Schroeter  were 
published  in  1562,  1576,  1684,  etc.  See  the 
Quellen-  Lexikon  for  list.]  Four  Weihnachts- 
Liedlein  of  Schroeter's  are  received  into  the 
rejiertoire  of  the  Berlin  Dom-Chor,  and  are 
published  in  Schlesinger's  'Musica  Sacra,'  No. 
11.  A  German  Te  Deum  for  double  choir  by 
Schroeter,  originally  published  in  1576,  has 
been  printed  by  Otto  Kade  in  the  Notenbeilagen 
to  Ambros's  Oeach.  der  Musik,  No.  28.     J.  R.  M. 

SCHUBART,  Christian  Friedrich  Daniel, 
born  at  Obersontheim  in  Suabia,  in  1789,1  and 
brought  up,  not  as  a  musician,  at  Nordlingen, 
Nuremberg,  and  Erlangen.  In  1768  we  find 
him  as  organist  at  Ludwigsburg.  His  life  seems 
to  have  been  a  very  wild  and  irregular  one,  but 
he  must  have  been  a  man  of  great  talent  and 
energy  to  justify  the  eulogies  on  him  so  frequent 
in  the  early  volumes  of  the  Allg.  miisikalischc 
Zeitung,  of  Leipzig  (see  vol.  ii.  pp.  78,  98,  etc.), 
and  the  constant  references  of  Otto  Jahn  in  his 
Life  of  Mozart.  He  lived  in  Mannheim,  Munich, 
Augsburg,  and  Ulm ;  founded  a  Deutsclie  Chronik 
in  1744  ;  was  more  than  once  in  confinement 
for  his  misdeeds,  and  at  length  was  imprisoned 
from  1777  to  1787  at  Hohenasperg.  [On  his 
release  he  was  appointed  director  of  the  court 
theatre  ;  his  paper  changed  its  title  to  Voter- 
lands- Chronik,  and  appeared  from  1787  until 
the  year  of  his  death.]  He  died  Oct  10,  1791 . 
An  autobiography,  written  in  prison,  appeared 
in  1 791  -93.  Hiscompositions  are  few  and  unim- 
portant. [They  include  a  set  of  4  Musicalische 
Rhapsodien,' a  'Salve  Regina,'  variations,  and 
other  clavier  pieces.]  A  work  of  his  on  musical 
aesthetics,  Ideen  zu  einer  Aesthetikder  Tonkunst, 
was  published  after  his  death  by  his  son  Ludwig 
(Vienna,  1806).  From  the  notices  of  it  in  the 
A.M.Z.  (viii.  801,  xiii.  53,  etc.)  and  Jahn's  cita- 
tions, it  appears  to  be  partly  a  dissertation  on 
the  styles,  abilities,  and  characteristics  of  great 
musicians  and  artists.  It  also  contains  some 
fanciful  descriptions  of  the  various  keys,  which 
Schumann  notices  (Gts.  Schriften,  i.  180)  only 
to  condemn.  But  Schubart  will  always  be 
known  as  the  author  of  the  words  of  one  of  F. 
Schubert's  most  favourite  songs— 'Die  Forelle' 
(op.  32).  The  words  of  'An  den  Tod'  and 
*  Grabbed  auf  einen  Soldaten  '  are  also  his.  His 


son  further  published  two  vols,  of  his  Vermischte 
Schriften  (Zurich,  1812).  o. 

SCHUBERT,  Ferdinand,  one  of  the  elder 
brothers  of  Franz  Schubert,  second  son  of  his 
father  (see  p.  280),  bom  at  Vienna,  Oct.  19, 
1794.  After  passing  the  two-years'  course  at 
the  Normal  School  of  St.  Anna  in  1807-8,  he 
became  his  father's  assistant  at  the  school  in 
the  Lichtenthal.  In  Nov.  181 0  he  was  installed 
as  assistant  (Gehilfe),  and  in  1816  teacher,  at 
the  Imperial  Orphan  House  (Waiseuhaus)  in 
Vienna,  where  he  continued  till  March  1820, 
devoting  himself  specially  to  the  Bell- Lancastrian 
method.  Ho  was  then  appointed  principal 
teacher  and  choirmaster  to  the  school  at  Altler- 
chenfeld,  Vienna,  till  1824,  when  he  was 
nominated  to  be  head  teacher  of  the  Normal 
School  of  St.  Anna,  which  he  held  from  Jan.  22, 
1824,  till  his  ap|K>intment  as  director  of  the 
same  establishment  on  March  15,  1854.  This 
position  he  retained  till  his  death  on  Feb.  28, 
1859.  His  merits  were  recognised  by  the 
bestowal  of  the  Gold  Cross  of  Merit  (Ver- 
dienstkreuze),  with  the  Crown.  During  this 
long  period  of  useful  and  efficient  service  he 
was  twice  married,  and  had  in  all  seventeen 
children,  of  whom  Ferdinand,  Rudolf,  and 
Hermann  were  living  in  Vienna  in  1882.  His 
daughter  Elise  married  Linus  Geisler,  and  their 
daughter,  Caroline  Geisler- Schubert,  had  a 
successful  career  in  Vienna  as  a  player  and 
teacher.  She  is  now  living  in  England.  Be- 
tween 1819  and  1853  Ferdinand  published 
twelve  school-books  on  various  branches  of 
learning,  which  came  into  general  use.  Music 
he  learnt  from  his  father  and  from  Holzer,  and 
left  more  than  forty  works,  of  which  the  follow- 
ing were  published  :  —  Regina  Cadi,  a  4  and 
orch.  (op.  1 )  ;  German  Requiem,  a  4  with  organ 
(op.  2)  ;  4  Waisenlieder  (op.  3)  ;  Cadenzas  for 
PF.  in  all  keys  (op.  4)  ;  Requiem  a  4  and  orch. 
(op.  9)  ;  Mass  in  F,  a  4  and  orch.  (op.  1 0)  ; 
Salve  Regina  in  F,  a  4  and  orch.  (op.  11); 
Salve  Regina  a  4  and  wind  (op.  12)  ;  original 
March  and  Trio.  The  MS.  works  contain 
various  other  pieces  of  church  music.  Of  the 
two  Requiems  the  first  is  mentioned  in  his 
brother's  letter  of  August  24,  1 81 8  (see  p.  291 ) ; 
the  second  was  performed  a  few  days  before 
Franz's  death,  and  was  possibly  the  last  music 
he  heard.  The  library  of  the  Musikverein  at 
Vienna  contains  the  autograph  of  Franz  Schu- 
bert's Mass  in  G,  with  oboes  (or  clarinets)  and 
bassoons,  added  by  Ferdinand,  July  23,  1847. 

Ferdinand's  love  for  his  brother  and  care  of 
his  memory  have  been  often  referred  to  in  the 
following  article  ( pp.  317, 319, 320).  An  interest- 
ing evidence  of  their  attachment  is  afforded  by 
a  letter  2  of  his  to  Franz,  dated  Vienna,  July  3, 
1824,  and  containing  the  following  {tassage  in 
regard  to  a  clock  at  the  Ungariscne  Krone  in 
Vienna,  which  played  his  brother's  music : — 

'  I  owe  U>U  letter  to  BUm  OeUler  Schubert. 
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'  This  clock  delighted  me  not  a  little,  when 
one  day  at  dinner  for  the  first  time  I  heard  it 
play  some  of  your  waltzes.  1  felt  ao  strange 
at  the  moment  that  I  really  did  not  know 
where  I  was  ;  it  was  not  only  that  it  pleased 
me,  it  went  regularly  through  my  heart  and 
soul  with  a  fearful  pang  and  longing,  which  at 
last  turned  into  settled  melancholy.'  This 
may  be  fanciful,  but  it  is  the  language  of 
passionate  affection,  which  evidently  animated 
Ferdinand's  whole  intercourse  with  his  great 
brother.  Franz's  reply  (July  16-18,  1824)  is 
ipiite  in  the  same  strain.  (The  above  article 
is  indebted  to  Wurzbach's  Biographischa 
Lejr&on.)  o. 

SCHUBERT,1  FRANZ  Petkb,  the  one  great 
composer  native  to  Vienna,  was  born  Jan.  31, 
1 797,  in  the  district  called  Lichtenthal,  at  the 
house  which  is  now  numbered  54  of  the  Nuss- 
dorfer  Strasse,*  on  the  right,  going  out  from 
Vienna.  There  is  now  a  grey  marble  tablet 
over  the  door,  with  the  words  '  Franz  Schuberta 
Geburtshaus '  in  the  ceutre  ;  on  the  left  side  a 
lyre  crowned  with  a  star,  and  on  the  right  a 
chaplet  of  leaves  containing  the  words,  '  31 
Jiinuer  1797.'  He  came  of  a  country  stock, 
originally  belonging  to  Zukmantel  in  Austrian 
Silesia.  His  father,  Franz,  the  son  of  a  ]>eaaant 
at  Neudorf  in  Moravia,  was  l>orn  aWit  1764, 
studied  iu  Vienna,  and  in  1784  became  assistant 
to  his  brother,  who  kept  a  school  in  the 
Leopolds  tad  t.  His  ability  and  integrity  raised 
him  in  1786  to  be  jiarish  schoolmaster  in  the 
parish  of  the  'Twelve  holy  helpers'  in  the 
Lichtenthal,  a  post  which  he  kept  till  1817  or 
1818,  when  he  was  appointed  to  the  parish 
school  in  the  adjoining  district  of  the  Rossau, 
and  there  he  remained  till  his  death,  July  9, 
1830.  He  married  early,  while  still  helping 
his  brother,  probably  in  1783,  Elisabeth  Vitz, 
or  Fitz,  a  Silcsian,  who  was  in  service  in  Vienna, 
and  was,  like  Beethoven  'smother,  a  cook.  Their 
first  child,  Ignaz,  was  bom  in  17M.  Then 
came  a  long  gap,  jiossibly  filled  by  children 
who  died  in  infancy — of  whom  they  lost  nine 
in  all;  then,  Oct.  19,  1791,  another  boy, 
Ferdinand;  then  in  1796,  Karl,  then  Franz, 
and  lastly,  a  daughter,  Theresia,  Sept.  17, 
IsOl,  who  died  August  7,  1878.  The  hard- 
worked  mother  of  these  fourteen  children  lived 
till  1812.  Soon  after  her  death  her  husband 
was  married   again,   to  Anna  Klayeubok,  a 
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Viennese,  and  had  a  second  family  of  five 
children,  of  whom  three  grew  up,  viz.  Josefa 
(  +  1861),  Andreas,  an  accountant  in  one  of 
the  public  offices,  and  Anton,  a  Benedictine 
priest,  4  Father  Hermann  ' 3  —  the  last  two 
living  in  1881. 

Ignaz  and  Ferdinand  followed  their  father's 
calling,  and  inherited  with  it  the  integrity,  fru- 
gality, and  modesty,  which  had  gained  him 
such  respect  Of  the  former  we  do  not  hear 
much  ;  the  one  letter  by  him  that  is  preserved 
(Oct.  12,  1818),  shows  him  very  free- thinking, 
very  tired  of  schoolmastering,  very  much  at- 
tached to  his  home  and  his  brother.4  He  re- 
mained at  the  Rossau  school  till  his  death  in 
1844.  Ferdinand,  on  the  other  hand,  rose  to  be 
director  of  the  chief  normal  school  of  St.  Anna 
in  Vienna,  and  played  a  considerable  part  in  the 
life  of  his  celebrated  brother,  by  whom  he  was 
fondly  loved,  to  whom  he  was  deeply  attached, 
and  whose  eyes  it  was  given  to  him  to  close  in 
death. 

Little  Franz  was  no  doubt  well  grounded  by 
his  father,  and  to  that  early  training  probably 
owed  the  methodical  habit  which  stuck  to  him 
more  or  less  closely  through  life,  of  dating  his 
pieces,  a  practice  which  makes  the  investigation 
of  them  doubly  interesting.6  As  schoolmasters 
the  father  and  his  two  eldest  sons  were  all  more 
or  less  musical.  Ignaz  and  Ferdinand  had 
learned  the  violin  with  other  rudiments  from 
the  father,  and  Franz  was  also  taught  it  by 
him  in  his  turn,  and  the  '  clavier  '  (i.e.  probably 
the  pianoforte — for  Beethoven's  op.  31  was 
published  before  Schubert  had  passed  his  sixth 
year)  by  Ignaz,  who  was  twelve  years  his  senior. 
But  his  high  vocation  quickly  revealed  itself ; 
he  soon  outstrip]>ed  these  simple  teachers,  and 
was  put  under  Michael  Holzer,  the  choirmaster 
of  the  parish,  for  both  violin  and  piano,  as  well 
as  for  singing,  the  organ,  and  thorough-bass. 
On  this  good  man,  who  long  outlived  him,  he 
made  a  deep  impression.  '  When  I  wished  to 
teach  him  anything  fresh,' he  would  say,  'he 
always  knew  it  already.  I  have  often  listened 
to  him  iu  astonishment.' 6  Holzer  would  give 
him  subjects  to  extemporise  upon,  and  then  his 
joy  would  know  no  bounds,  and  he  would  cry 
'  The  lad  has  got  harmony  at  his  fingers'  ends. ' 7 
Such  astonishment  was  natural  enough,  but  it 
would  have  been  far  better  if  he  had  taught 
him  countcr|H>int.  Ignaz  too — and  an  elder 
brother  is  not  always  a  lenient  judge  of  his 
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junior — bears  similar  testimony.  '  I  was  much 
astonished,'  says  he,  'when  after  a  few  months 
he  told  me  that  he  had  no  more  need  of  any 
help  from  me,  but  would  go  on  by  himself ;  and 
indeed  I  soon  had  to  acknowledge  that  he  had 
far  surpassed  me,  beyond  hope  of  competition.' 

Before  he  became  eleven  he  was  first  soprano 
in  the  Lichtenthal  choir,  noted  for  the  beauty 
of  his  voice  and  the  appropriateness  of  his 
expression.  He  played  the  violin  solos  when 
they  occurred  in  the  service,  and  at  home  com- 
posed little  songs,  and  pieces  for  strings  or  for 
PF.  For  a  child  so  gifted,  of  people  in  the 
position  of  the  Sehuberts,  the  next  step  was 
naturally  the  Imperial  Convict,  or  school 1  for 
educating  the  choristers  for  the  Court-chapel  ; 
and  to  the  Convict  accordingly  Franz  was  sent 
in  Oct  1808,  when  eleven  yearsand  eight  months 
old.  Hewent  up  with  a  batch  of  other  boys,  who, 
while  waiting,  made  themselves  merry  over  his 
grey  suit,  calling  him  a  miller,  and  otherwise 
cracking  jokes.  But  the  laugh  soon  ceased  when 
the  'miller'  came  under  theexaminers,  the  Court- 
capellmeisters  Salieri  and  Eybler,  and  Korner 
the  singing-master.  He  sang  the  trial-pieces  in 
such  a  style  that  he  was  at  once  received,  and 
henceforth  the  grey  frock  was  exchanged  for  the 
gold  -  laced  uniform  of  the  im  perial  choristers.  The 
music  in  the  Convict  had  been  a  good  deal  dropt 
in  consequence  of  the  war,  but  after  the  signing 
of  the  treaty  of  peace,  Oct.  14,  1809,  it  regained 
its  old  footing,  and  then  Franz  soon  took  his  right 
place  in  the  music-school.  There  was  an  orchestra 
formed  from  the  boys,  which  practised  daily 
symphonies  and  overtures  of  Haydn,  Mozart, 
Krommer,  Kozeluch,  Mchul,  Cherubini,  etc., 
and  occasionally  Beethoven.  Here  his  home 
practice  put  him  on  a  level  with  older  boys 
than  himself.  The  leader  of  the  band,  behind 
whom  he  sat,  several  years  his  senior,  turned 
round  the  first  day  to  see  who  it  was  that  was 
playing  so  cleverly,  and  found  it  to  be  'a  small 
boy  in  spectacles  named  Franz  Schubert. ' 2  The 
big  fellow's  name  was  Spaun,  and  he  soon 
liecame  intimate  with  his  little  neighbour. 
Franz  was  extremely  sensitive,  and  one  day 
admitted  to  his  friend,  very  confused  and 
blushing  deeply,  that  he  had  already  composed 
much  ;  that  indeed  he  could  not  help  it,  and 
should  do  it  every  day  if  he  could  afford  to  get 
music-paper.  Spaun  saw  the  state  of  matters, 
and  took  care  that  music-paper  should  bo 
forthcoming  .  for  which  and  other  kindnesses 
his  name  will  Im*  long  remembered.  Franz  in 
time  became  first  violin,  and  when  Ruzicka, 
the  regular  conductor,  was  absent,  he  took  his 
place.  The  orchestral  music  must  have  been 
a  great  delight  to  him,  but  we  only  hear  that 
he  preferred  Kozeluch  to  Krommer,  and  that 

■  In  Um  PUrtatmiioow  In  the  Joa.ph.Udt.  See  ■  very  full  and 
intemtln*  tmutit  of  ihlt  achool  in  H»»»hnk"<i  nwllent  honk. 
0w*M(> *t  Om>vrr«<tMM  hi  »i*n  (Vienna,  I**',  |>.  141. 

'  From  a  sketch  hy  von  KOchel.  entitled  Kaehrnf  an  Jmrj*  ran 
*,««...  Vletma^pi  ,d,^J',yI»^j,t*d,•  im-    1  *"*  *■  ,,«bt  01  ,hU  to 


his  particular  favourites  were  some  adagios  of 
Haydn's,  Mozart's  G  minor  Symphony,  in  which 
he  said  '  You  could  hear  the  angels  singing,'  and 
the  overtures  to  '  Figaro '  and  the  1  Zauberflbte. ' 
It  is  also  evident  from  his  earliest  symphonies 
that  the  overture  to  '  Prometheus '  had  made  its 
mark  on  his  mind.  On  Suudays  and  holidays 
he  went  home,  and  then  the  great  delight  of 
the  family  was  to  play  quartets,  his  own  or 
those  ol  other  writers,  in  which  the  father  took 
the  violoncello,  Ferdinand  and  Ignaz  the  first 
and  second  violins,  and  Franz  the  viola,  as 
Mozart  did  before  him,  and  Mendelssohn  after 
him.  The  father  would  now  and  then  make  a 
mistake  ;  on  the  first  occasion  Franz  took  no 
notice,  but  if  it  recurred  he  would  say  with  a 
smile,  in  a  timid  way,  '  Herr  Vater,  something 
must  be  wrong  there.' 

The  instruction  in  the  Convict  was  by  no 
means  only  musical.  There  was  a  Curator,  a 
Director  (Rev.  Innocenz  Lang),  a  Sub-director, 
an  Ins|tector,  a  staff  of  preachers  and  catechists  ; 
and  there  were  teachers  of  mathematics,  history, 
and  geography,  poetry,  writing,  drawing,  French, 
and  Italian.3  In  fact  it  was  a  school,  apart 
from  its  music  department.  Franz  of  course 
took  hi.s  part  in  all  this  instruction,  and  for  the 
first  year  is  said  to  have  acquitted  himself  with 
credit,  but  his  reputation  in  the  school  fell  oil* 
as  it  increased  in  the  musical  department.  The 
extraordinary  thirst  for  comjrcsition,  which  is 
so  remarkable  throughout  his  life,  began  to 
assert  itself  at  this  time,  and  appears  to  have 
l»een  limited  only  by  his  power  of  obtaining 
pajier  ;  and  it  not  unnaturally  interfered  with 
his  general  lessons.  His  first  pianoforte  piece 
of  any  dimensions,  and  ap'iareutly  his  earliest 
existing  coni]>osition,  was  a  four-hand  fantasia, 
containing  more  than  a  dozen  movements,  all 
of  different  characters,  and  occupying  thirty- 
two  pages  of  very  small  writing.  It  is  dated 
April  8-May  1,  1810,  and  was  followed  by  two 
smaller  ones.4  His  brother  remarks  that  not 
one  of  the  three  ends  in  the  key  in  which  it 
began.  Tho  next  is  a  long  vocal  piece  for  voice 
and  PF.,  called  '  Hagars  Klage' — Hagar's 
lament  over  her  dying  son — dated  March  30, 
1811,  also  containing  twelve  movements,  with 
curiousunconnectedchangesof  key ;  andanother, 
of  even  grimmer  character,  attributed  to  the 
same  year,  is  called  '  Leichenfantasie,'  or  Corjise- 
fantasia,  to  the  words  of  Schiller's  gruesome 
juvenile  poem  of  the  same  name.  This  has 
seventeen  movements,  and  is  quite  as  erratic  in 
its  changes  of  key  and  disregard  of  the  compass 
of  the  voiceas  the  preceding. *  The  reminiscences 
of  Haydn's  'Creation,'  Mozart's  opera  airs,  and 
Beethoven's  Andantes,  are  frequent  in  both.  A 
fourth  is  '  Her  Vatei  murder  '—the  Parricide— 


'  0m  the  liat  of  name*  in  K.H.  p.  13  (I.  11). 

*  frrd.  p.  l:SS.   Retwmann  fp.  7)  g\\m  the  Inscription* — *Uea  K 
A  prill  angefangen.    Den  1.  May  vollbracht,  1S10.' 
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for  voice  and  PF.,  1  26  Dec.  1811,'  a  pleasant 
Christmas  piece  !  a  decided  advance  on  the  two 
previous  songs  in  individuality  of  style,  and 
connection.  1811  also  saw  the  composition  of 
a  quintet-overture,  a  string  quartet,  a  second 
fantasia  for  four  hands,  and  many  songs.1  For 
1812  the  list  is  more  instrumental.  It  contains 
an  overture  for  orchestra  in  D  ;  a  quartet  over- 
ture in  B|?  ;  string  quartets  in  C,  Br>,  and  D8 ; 
a  sonata  for  PF.,  violin,  and  violoncello  ;  varia- 
tions in  K->.  and  an  andante,  both  for  PF.  ;  a 
Salve  Regina  and  a  Kyrie.  In  1818  an  octet3 
for  wind  ;  three  string  quartets  in  C,  Br>,  E?, 
and  D  ;  minuets  and  trios  for  orchestra  and  for 
PF.  ;  a  third  fantasia  for  the  PF.,  four  hands; 
several  songs,  terzets,  and  canons  ;  a  cantata  in 
two  movements,  for  three  male  voices  and  guitar, 
for  his  father's  birthday,  Sept  27— both  words 
and  music  his  own  ;  and  his  first  symphony  in 
D,4  intended  to  celebrate  the  birthday  of  Dr. 
Lang,  and  finished  on  Oct.  28.  With  this  very 
important  work  his  time  at  the  Convict  ended. 
He  might  have  remained  longer  ;  for  it  is  said 
that  the  Emperor,  who  took  an  interest  in  the 
lads  of  his  chapel,  had  specially  watched  the 
progress  of  this  gifted  boy  with  the  lovely  voice 
and  fine  expression,  and  that  a  special  decision 
had  been  registered  in  his  favour  on  Oct  21, 
assuring  him  a  foundation  scholarship  in  the 
school,  provided  that  during  the  vacation  he 
should  studysufficiently  to  ftassan  examination.6 
To  this  condition,  however,  he  refused  to  submit ; 
and  at  some  time  between  Oct.  26  and  Nov.  6 
he  left  the  Convict  and  returned  home.8  His 
mother  died  in  1812,  but  we  hear  nothing  of 
the  event,  unless  the  octet  just  named  refers  to 
it.  The  father  married  again  in  al>out  a  year, 
and  the  now  wife,  as  we  shall  see,  did  her  duty 
to  her  stepson  Franz  fully,  and  apparently  with 
affection. 

Franz  was  now  just  completing  his  seven- 
teenth year,  and  what  has  been  rightly  called 
the  first  period  of  his  life.  The  Convict  has 
much  to  answer  for  in  regard  to  Schubert.  It 
was  entrusted  with  the  most  poetical  genius  of 
modern  times,  and  it  appears  to  have  allowed 
him  to  take  his  own  course  in  the  matter  of 
composition  almost  unrestrained.  Had  but  a 
portion  of  the  pains  been  «|>ent  on  the  musical 
education  of  Schubert  that  was  lavished  on  that 
of  Mozart  or  of  Mendelssohn,  we  can  hardly 
doubt  that  even  his  transcendent  ability  would 

'  nm.  p.  138. 

'  Kreleale  diprmlr  aUtee  tbla  (p.  MO)  and  five.  tV  date—"  Nov. 
19.  1812.' 

»  ThU  octet,  dat«d  Sept.  19.  l»  uld  to  be  mentioned  by  Ferdinand 
Schubert  a*  'Fran*  Schubert  *  IyichenbeKaininil>«» '  'f°neinl 
loony  I.  It  l«  ■apposed,  by  Kreiwlc  (p.  Sit  to  have  been  cotnpoaed 
for  the  funeral  of  bin  mother  .  but  it  l«  difficult  to  lielteve  that  the 
word*  which  ho  wrote  for  hU  father  *  hlitttday  ode.  right  day*  later, 
would  have  had  no  reference  to  the  mothrr's  death— which  they 
certainly  have  notr— If  It  had  occurred  at  that  datr. 

«  Adagio  and  Allegro  vivace  (1)1 ;  Andante  (til ;  Minuet  and  Trio 
1 1)1  ;  Finale.  Allegro  vivace  lIM.  The  work  »w  played  from  MS.  at 
the  CryatAl  Palace,  Feb.  8.  18*1.  The  autograph  la  In  poaaeaaiou  of 
Herr  Dutiiha,  Vienna.  »  K.H.  n.  33  il.  331. 

'  It  i>  nUted  on  Hpann'a  authority  that  Schubert  wma  led  to  thia 
■l>.-i«iun  by  the  vIvkt  of  the  poet  Theodor  Kitrner.  But  Komer. 
in  w hoae.  ■•ntreaiMmdence  there  I* no  mention  of  Krhnhert,  left  Vienna 
at  tbo  beginning  "<  thl»  year  and  did  at  Oadebuech  In  Auguat. 


have  been  enhanced  by  it,  that  he  would  have 
gained  that  control  over  the  prodigious  spon- 
taneity of  his  genius  which  is  his  only  want, 
and  have  risen  to  the  very  highest  level  in  all 
departments  of  composition,  as  he  did  in  song- 
writing.  But  though  Eybler  and  Salieri  were 
the  conductors  of  the  choir  in  chapel,  it  does 
not  appear  that  they  had  any  duties  in  the 
school,  and  Ruzicka,  the  thorough-bass  master, 
like  Holier,  was  so  prostrated  by  Schubert's 
facility  as  to  content  himself  with  exclaiming 
that  his  pupil  already  knew  all  he  could  teach 
him,  and  must  have  'learned  direct  from 
heaven.'  If  all  masters  adopted  this  attitude 
towards  their  pupils,  what  would  have  become 
of  some  of  the  greatest  geniuses  ?  The  dis- 
comforts of  the  school  appear  to  have  been  great 
even  for  that  day  of  roughness.  One  of  the 
pupils  speaks  of  the  cold  of  the  practice-room 
as  4  dreadful '  {schaucrlick) ;  and  Schubert's  own 
earliest  letter,  dated  Nov.  24,  1812,  to  his 
brother  Ferdinand,  shows  that  these  young 
growing  lads  were  allowed  to  go  without  food 
for  8$  hours,  between  'a  poor  dinner  and  a 
wretched  supper. '  There  was  not  even  sufficient 
music  paper  provided  for  the  scholars,  and 
Schubert  was,  as  we  have  seen,  dependent  on 
the  bounty  of  the  richer  pupils. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  motets  and  masses  in 
the  service,  the  rehearsals  in  the  school,  such 
teaching  as  there  was,  and  the  daily  practisiugs, 
must  have  been  both  stimulating  and  improving, 
and  with  all  its  roughness  a  good  deal  of  know- 
ledge could  not  but  have  been  obtainable.  One 
advantage  Schubert  rasped  from  the  Convict — 
the  friends  which  he  made  there,  many  of  them 
for  life,  Spaun,  Senn,  Holzapfel,  Stadler,  and 
others,  all  afterwards  more  or  less  eminent,  who 
attached  themselves  to  him  as  every  one  did 
who  came  into  contact  with  him  ;  a  band  of 
young  adorers,  eager  to  play,  or  sing,  or  copy 
anything  that  he  composed  ;  the  earnest  of  the 
devoted  friends  who  surrounded  him  in  later 
years,  and  helped  to  force  his  music  on  an 
ignorant  and  preoccupied  public.  Nor  did  the 
enthusiasm  cease  with  his  departure  ;  for  some 
years  afterwards  the  orchestral  pieces  which  he 
had  written  while  at  the  school  were  still  played 
by  the  boys  from  his  own  MS.  copies.  Outside 
the  school  he  had  sometimes  opjeortunities  of 
going  to  the  opera.  The  first  opera  which  he 
is  said  to  have  heard  was  Weigl's  1  Waisenhaus, ' 
played  Dec.  12,  1810;  but  this  was  eclipsed 
by  the  '  Schweizerfamilie '  of  the  same  com- 
poser, July  B,  1811  ;  that  again  by  Spontini's 
«  Vestalin,'  with  Milder,  Oct.  1,  1812  ;  and  all 
of  thorn  by  Gluck's  '  Iphigenie  auf  Tauris,' 
which  he  probably  heard  first  April  6.  1*15, 
with  Milder  and  Vogl  in  the  two  principal  parts, 
and  which  made  a  deep  and  ineffaceable  im- 
pression upon  him,  and  drove  him  to  the  study 
of  Gluck's  scores.7   During  the  same  years  there 

I  From  Bauernftld.  in  W.Z.K. 
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were  alao  many  concerts,  including  those  at 
which  Beethoven  produced  his  5th,  6th,  and  7th, 
Symphonies,  the  Choral  Fantasia,  portions  of 
the  Mass  in  C,  the  Overture  to  'Coriolan,'  and 
others  of  his  greatest  compositions.  Schubert 
probably  heard  all  these  works,  but  it  is  very 
doubtful  whether  he  heard  them  with  the  same 
predilection  as  the  operas  just  mentioned.  We 
might  infer  with  certainty  from  the  three  earliest 
of  his  symphonies,  that  Beethoven's  style  hat! 
as  yet  taken  but  little  hold  on  him,  notwith- 
standing the  personal  fascination  which  he  seems 
to  have  felt  for  the  great  master  from  first  to 
last.  But,  indeed,  we  have  his  own  express 
declaration  to  that  effect  Coming  home  after 
a  performance  of  an  oratorio  of  Salieri's,  June 
16,  1816,  he  speaks  of  the  music  in  terms  which 
can  only  refer  to  Beethoven,  as  'of  simple 
natural  expression,  free  from  all  that  bizarrcrie 
which  prevails  in  most  of  the  composers  of  our 
time,  and  for  which  we  have  almost  solely  to 
thank  one  of  our  greatest  German  artists  ;  that 
bizarrcrie  which  unites  the  tragic  and  the  comic, 
the  agreeable  and  the  repulsive,  the  heroic  and 
the  petty,  the  Holiest  and  a  harlequin  ;  in- 
furiates those  who  hear  it  instead  of  dissolving 
them  in  love,  and  makes  them  laugh  instead  of 
raising  them  heavenwards.'  Mozart  was  at  the 
time  his  ideal  composer  ;  this,  too,  is  plain  from 
the  symphonies,  but  here  also  he  leaves  us  in 
no  doubt.  Three  days  earlier  we  find  in  the 
same  diary,1  apropos  of  one  of  the  quintets  of 
that  great  master: — 'Gently,  as  if  out  of  the 
distance,  did  the  magic  tones  of  Mozart's  music 
strike  my  ears.  With  what  inconceivable  al- 
ternate force  and  tenderness  did  Schlesinger's 
masterly  playing  impress  it  deep,  deep,  into  my 
heart !  Such  lovely  impressions  remain  on  the 
soul,  there  to  work  for  good,  past  all  power  of 
time  or  circumstances.  In  the  darkness  of  this 
life  they  reveal  a  clear,  bright,  beautiful  pros- 
]»ect,  inspiring  confidence  and  hope.  O  Mozart, 
immortal  Mozart !  what  countless  consolatory 
images  of  a  bright  better  world  hast  thou 
stamped  on  our  souls.'  There  is  no  doubt  to 
which  of  these  two  great  masters  he  was  most 
attached  at  the  time  he  wrote  this.  [At  the 
same  time  it  is  fair  to  add  that  even  now  his 
allegiance  was  divided.  In  the  instrumental 
compositions  of  this  period,  though  the  style  is 
modelled  on  Mozart,  the  subjects  are  occasionally 
reminiscent  of  Beethoven's  ideas  ;  and  there  is 
a  significant  story  that  when  a  friend  praised 
some  of  his  settings  of  Kloj»stock,  and  hailed 
him  already  as  one  of  the  great  masters  of 
composition,  he  answered  diffidently,  '  Perhaps, 
I  sometimes  have  dreams  of  that  sort,  but  who 
can  do  anything  after  Beethoven  ?  ] 

We  have  seen  what  a  scourge  the  conscription 
proved  in  the  case  of  Ries  (see  ants,  p.  97),  and 
the  uneasiness  of  Mendelssohn's  family  till  the 
risk  of  it  was  over  in  his  case  (vol.  iii.  p.  121a). 

i  Qnotad  by  K.0.  pp.  KB.  101  (i.  108.  103). 


To  avoid  a  similar  danger  2  Schubert  elected  to 
enter  his  father's  school,  and  after  the  necessary 
study  for  a  few  months  at  the  Normal  School  of 
St.  Anna,  did  so,  and  actually  remained  there  for 
three  years  as  teacher  of  the  lowest  class.  The 
duties  were  odious,  but  he  discharged  them 
with  strict  regularity,  and  not  with  greater 
severity  than  might  reasonably  be  expected 
from  the  irritable  temperament  of  a  musician 
condemned  to  such  drudgery.  The  picture  of 
Pegasus  thus  in  vile  harness,  and  the  absence 
of  any  remark  on  the  anomaly,  throws  a  curious 
light  on  the  beginnings  of  a  great  composer. 
Out  of  school  hours,  however,  he  had  his  re- 
laxations. There  was  a  family  in  the  Lichten- 
thal  named  Grob—  a  mother,  son,  and  daughtcr 
— whose  relations  to  him  were  somewhat  like 
those  of  the  Breunings  to  Beethoven  (vol.  i.  p. 
2186).  The  house  was  higher  in  the  scale  than 
his  father's,  and  he  was  quite  at  home  there. 
Therese,  the  daughter,  had  a  fine  high  soprano 
voice,  and  Heinrich  Grob  played  both  PF.  and 
violoncello  ;  the  mother  was  a  woman  of  taste, 
and  a  great  deal  of  music  was  made.  It  is  not 
impossible  that  Therese  inspired  him  with  a 
softer  feeling.3  The  choir  of  the  Lichtenthal 
church,  where  his  old  friend  Holzer  was  still 
choirmaster,  was  his  resort  on  Sundays  and 
feast  days,  and  for  it  he  wrote  his  first  mass,  in 
F— begun  May  17,  finished  July  22,  1814— a 
fittiug  pendant  to  the  symphony  of  the  previous 
October.  He  was  not  yet  eighteen,  and  the 
mass  is  pronounced  by  a  trustworthy  critic4 
to  l>e  the  most  remarkable  first  mass  ever  pro- 
duced, excepting  Beethoven's  in  C,  and  as 
striking  an  instance  of  the  precocity  of  genius 
as  Mendelssohn's  Overture  to  the  'Midsummer 
Night's  Dream.'  It  seems  to  have  been  first 
performed  on  Oct.  1 6,  the  first  Sunday  after  St 
Theresa's  day,  181 4— Mayseder,  then  twenty- 
five  and  an  acknowledged  virtuoso,  leading  the 
first  violins  ;  and  was  repeated  at  the  Augustine 
Church  ten  days  after.  This  second  performance 
was  quite  an  event.  Franz  conducted,  Holzer 
led  the  choir,  Ferdinand  took  the  organ,  Therese 
Grob  sang,  the  enthusiasm  of  the  family  and 
friends  was  great,  and  the  proud  father  pre- 
sented his  happy  son  with  a  five-octave  piano.6 
Salieri  was  present  and  loud  in  his  praises,  and 
claimed  Schubert  as  his  pupil.  He  had  indeed 
begun  to  take  some  interest  in  the  lad  before 6 
he  left  the  Convict,  and  continued  it  by  daily 
lessons  4  for  a  long  time.'7  That  interest  was 
probably  much  the  same  that  he  had  shown  to 
Beethoven  fifteen  years  before,  making  him 
write  to  Metastasio's  words,  and  correcting  the 
prosody  of  his  music.  But  there  must  have 
been  some  curious  attraction  about  the  old  man, 
to  attach  two  such  original  geniuses  as  Beethoven 

*  Hr  ni  thrw  time*  nimmoned  to  ralUt   See  Frrd  p.  121. 
»  tM  JT.JT.  pp.  141  (I.  144). 

«  front,  tn  Monthly  Mitinxl  Krmrd.  J*n.  »i>d  Fi-h.  18T1. 
»  rrrd.  p.  133ft.  •  JT.  if.  I.  *7  note. 
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and  Schubert  to  him,  and  make  them  willing 
to  style  themselves  1  scholars  of  Salieri.' 1  His 
>>crmanent  influence  on  Schubert  may  be 
measured  by  the  fact  that  he  warned  him 
against  Goethe  and  Suhiller,  a  warning  which 
Schubert  attended  to  so  far  as  to  compose  sixty  - 
seven  songs  of  the  one  poet,  and  fifty- four  of 
the  other ! 

Franz's  next  effort  was  an  opera — a  light  and 
absurd  supernatural  '  opera  -  comique '  in  three 
acts,  '  Des  Teufels  Lustschloss,'  words  by 
Kotzebue.  He  probably  began  it  while  at  the 
Convict,  the  first  act  having  been  completed 
Jan.  11,  1814  ;  the  second,  March  16;  and 
the  third,  May  15.  Two  days  afterwards  he 
began  the  mass.  That  over,  he  had  leisure  to 
look  again  at  the  earlier  work.  The  experience 
gained  in  writing  the  mass  probably  revealed 
many  an  imperfection  in  the  opera.  He  at 
once  rewrote  it,  and  finished  the  revision  of  it 
on  Oct  22.  The  work  was  never  performed. 
With  all  those  and  other  labours  he  found  time 
to  visit  the  Convict 2  in  the  evenings,  take  part 
in  the  practices,  and  try  over  his  new  comiiosi- 
tions.  Besides  the  pieces  already  mentioned, 
the  productions  of  1814  embrace  a  Salve  Regiua 
for  tenor  and  orchestra.  Also  two  string 
quartets  in  D  and  C  minor  respectively,  and  a 
third  in  Bfc»,  published  as  op.  168,  and  remark- 
able for  the  circumstances  of  its  composition. 
It  was  begun  as  a  string  trio,  and  ten  lines 
were  written  in  that  form.  It  was  then  begun 
again  and  finished  as  a  quartet.  The  move- 
ments are  more  fully  dated  than  usual.3  Also 
five  minuets  and  six  Deutsche  (or  waltzes)  for 
strings  and  horns ;  and  seventeen  songs,  among 
them  'Gretchcn  am  Spinnrade'  (Oct.  19),  and 
Schiller's  'Der  Taucher,'  a  composition  of 
enormous  length,  begun  Sept.  1813,  and  finished 
in  the  following  August.  On  Dec.  10  he  began 
his  second  symphony,  in  Bj>.4  The  autograph 
shows  that  the  short  Introduction  and  Allegro 
vivace  were  finished  by  the  twenty-sixth  of  the 
same  month,  but  its  completion  falls  in  1815. 
Before  the  year  closed  he  made  the  acquaintance 
of  Mayrhofer,  a  man  of  eccentric,  almost  hypo- 
chondriac character,  and  a  poet  of  grand  and 
gloomy  cast,  who  became  his  firm  friend,  and 
lifty-four  of  whoso  poems5  (besides  the  operas 
of  'Adrast'  and  'Die  beiden  Freunde  von 
Salamanka'),  fortunately  for  Mayrhofer's  im- 
mortality, he  set  to  music — some  of  them 

>  Por  Beethoven  aee  ml,  1  p.  27-tV  Schubert  to  itylea  hlmaelf 
on  the  title  page*  of  hi*  ■  Fernando  '  and  *  Claucllne  von  Villa- 
bell*.1 

*  K.B.  p.  19(1.  It*. 

»  The  Allegro  hv.  at  Winning.  '3  Sept,  1814.'  at  end.  'den  *  Sept. 
In  4)  Htumlen  angefertlgt.'  apparently  Implying  that  It  ini  daubed 
on*  before  and  after  twelve  o'clock  at  night.  Andante,  at  beginning, 
'den  0  Sept.  1814.'  at  end.  'den  10  Sept.  1814  '  Mlnu*t,  at  end.  'II 
Kept.  UU."    Finale,  at  and  'den  13  Sept.  1814.'    Autograph  with 

«  At  beginning.  '10  Dec  1814':  at  end  of  Allegro.  '28  Dec  1814'; 
at  beginning  of  Finale,  '09  Feb.  ISIS,'  and  at  end.  '  24  March  181ft.' 
The  movement*  are  forgo  and  Allegro  vivace  :  Andante  |R&>; 
Minuet  and  Trio  (C  minor!  ;  Plmile,  Preato  vivace  (W).  Played 
from  Ma  at  the  Cry. til  Palace.  Oct.  30.  1877.  Autograph  with  Herr 
Pumba. 

»  Forty-elght  publl.hed.  and  »l«  In  MS 


among  his  very  finest  songs.  The  acquaintance 
began  by  Schubert's  setting  Mayrhofer's  4  Am 
See.'  He  composed  it  on  Dec.  7,  and  a  few 
days  afterwards  visited  the  poet  at  his  lodgings 
in  the  Wipplinger  Strussc  420  (since  destroyed), 
a  small  dark  room  rendered  illustrious  by  being 
the  residence  of  Theodor  Korner,  and  after- 
wards of  Schubert,  who  lived  there  in  1819 
and  1820.  The  visit  was  the  beginning  of  a 
friendship  which  ended  only  with  Schubert's 
death. 

1815  is  literally  crowded  with  compositions. 
Two  orchestral  symphonies  of  full  dimensions, 
Nos.  2  and  3  (that  in  Bb  ended  March  24,  that 
in  D,"  May  24-July  19);  a  string  quartet  in 
G  minor  (March  25- April  1);  PF.  sonatas  in 
0,  F,  E  (Feb.  11)  and  E  (Feb.  18)  ;  an  adagio 
in  G  (April  8),  twelve  Wiener  Deutsche, 
eight  Ecossaises  (Oct.  3),  and  ten  variations 
for  PF.  solo ;  two  masses,  in  G 1  (March 
2-7)  and  B|y  (Nov.  11);  a  new  «Dona'«  for 
the  mass  in  F  ;  a  Stabat  Mater  in  G  minor 
(April  4)  ;  a  Salve  Rcgina  (July  5)  ;  five  large 
dramatic  pieces  — '  Der  vierjahrige  Posten,'  one- 
act  operetta  (ended  May  16)  ;  4  Fernando,'  one- 
act  Singspiel  (July  3-9)  ;  '  Claudine  von  Villa- 
bella,'  three-act  Singspiel  (Act  1,  July  26- 
August  5),  originally  composed  complete,  but 
Acts  2  and  3  were  used  by  an  officious 
maid-servaut  for  lighting  fires ;  '  Die  beiden 
Freunde  von  Salamanka,'  a  two-act  Singspiel 
by  Mayrhofer  (Nov.'  18- Dec.  31);  'Der 
Spiegelritter,'  three-act  opera,  of  which  eight 
numbers  are  with  the  Gesellschaft  des  Musik- 
freunde  at  Vienna  ;  perhaps  also  a  Singspiel 
called  'Die  Minneaiinger,'  and  'Adrast,'  an 
opera  by  Mayrhofer,  of  which  but  seven  numbers 
exist.9  In  addition  to  all  these  there  are  no 
less  than  146  songs.  In  August  alone  there 
are  over  thirty,  and  in  October  over  twenty, 
of  which  eight  are  dated  the  15th  and  seven 
the  19th  !  And  of  these  146  songs  some  arc  of 
such  enormous  length  as  would  seem  to  have- 
prevented  their  publication.  4  Minona  '  (MS. 
Feb.  8),  the  first  one  of  the  year,  contains  six- 
teen, and  '  Adelwold  and  Emma'  (MS.,  June  5) 
no  less  than  fifty-five  closely  written  sides.  Of 
those  published,  'Die  Biirgschoft' (' Aug.  1815  ) 
fills  twenty-two  pages  of  Litolffs  edition,  4  Ely- 
sium "  thirteen,  and  '  Loda's  Gesjienst '  fifteen  of 
the  same.  It  was  the  length  of  such  composi- 
tions as  these — 4  j»as  une  histoire,  mais  des 
histoircs' — that  caused  Beethoven's  exclama- 

'  It  I*  In  the  nana]  number  of  movement* :  Ad.igio  tnaeetoao  and 
Allegro  con  brio  ill) ;  Allegretto  rO| ;  Minuet  and  Trio  (Dl ;  Finale. 
Pre  to  vivace  |DI.  Date.  -Allegro,  at  beginning.  '  94  May  181B  '  •. 
end,  'July  12.  1H1.V  Allegretto,  at  beginning.  'July  15.  1815.' 
Knd  of  Finale.  'July  19.  18115.'    Autograph  with  Herr  Dumb*. 

'  PnhlUhed  by  M.  Berra.  of  Prague.  In  1846,  a*  the  coniptwltion  of 
R.  Puhrer.  [Bee  vol.  II.  p.  HSftV  The  fraud  era*  not  exposed  till  1H47. 
when  It  waaannnuneed  by  Ferd.  Schubert  In  the  Atlg.  Wimrr  if  ■  • 
tettunf  of  Dec.  14.  Ferdinand  menttona  thla  maa  In  hta  Hat  under 
1815.  A  copy,  evidently  copied  closely  from  the  autograph,  but  with 
the  addition  of  ob"ea  lor  clarinet*)  and  haaaoon*  by  Ferd.  Schubert 
(July  23. 184T).  *»  In  the  Library  of  the  Gearllw  haft  der  Mualk  freunde. 

"  Mentioned  by  Ferdinand,  p  I3SM. 

*  Aut-mrapha  nf  Fernando,  Tenfel*  I.ustachloaa,  and  Adrant.  are 

with  Herr  Dumba. 
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tion  on  his  deathbed  :  1 8nch  long  poems,  many 
of  them  containing  ten  others,'  by  which  he 
meant  as  long  as  ten.  [See  p.  3096.]  And 
this  mass  of  music  was  produced  in  the  mere 
intervals  of  his  school  drudgery  !  Well  might 
his  brother  say  that  the  rapidity  of  his  writing 
was  marvellous. 

Amidst  all  this  work  and,  one  might  be 
tempted  to  believe,  all  this  hurry,  it  is  astonish- 
ing to  find  that  some  of  the  songs  of  thcso 
boyish  years  are  amongst  the  most  permanent 
of  his  productions.  '  Gretchen  am  Spinnrade,' 
a  song  full  of  the  }«a.ssion  and  experience  of  a 
lifetime,  was  written  (as  wo  have  said)  in  Oct. 
1814,  when  he  was  seventeen.  The  4  Erl  King ' 
itself  in  its  original  form  (with  a  few  slight 
differences) 1  belongs  to  the  winter  of  1815, 
and  the  immortal  songs  of  the  4  Haidenroslein,' 
•Rastlose  Liebe,'  'Schafers  Klagelied,'  the 
grand  Ossian  songs,  and  others  of  his  better- 
known  works,  fall  within  this  year.  Tho  Mass 
in  G,  too,  though  composed  for  a  very  limited 
orchestra,  and  not  without  tokens  of  hurry,  is 
a  masterpiece.  The  dramatic  works  contain 
many  beautiful  movements,  and  are  full  of 
striking  things,  but  the  librettos  are  so  bad, 
that  in  their  present  condition  they  can  never 
be  put  on  the  stage.  The  symphonies,  though 
not  original,  are  not  without  original  joints  ; 
and  are  so  sustained  throughout,  so  full  of 
fresh  melody  and  interesting  harmony,  and  so 
extraordinarily  scored  considering  their  date, 
that  in  these  respects  a  man  of  double  Schubert's 
age  might  be  proud  to  claim  them. 

The  habit  of  writing  to  whatever  words  camo 
in  his  way  was  one  of  Schubert's  characteristics, 
es{>ecially  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  career. 
With  his  incessant  desire  to  sing  ;  with  an 
abundant  fountain  of  melody  and  harmony 
always  welling  up  in  him  and  endeavouring  to 
escape,  no  wonder  that  he  grasped  at  any  words 
and  tried  any  forms  that  came  in  his  way  and 
8eemed  to  afford  a  channel  for  his  thoughts. 
If  good,  well  ;  if  bad,  well  too.  The  reason 
why  he  wrote  eight  ojieras  in  one  year  was  no 
doubt  in  great  measure  because  he  happened  to 
meet  with  eight  librettos  ;  had  it  been  four  or 
twelve  instead  of  eight  the  result  would  have 
been  the  same.  The  variety  in  the  productions 
even  of  this  early  year  is  truly  extraordinary.  A 
glance  at  the  list  is  sufficient  to  show  that  he 
tried  nearly  every  form  of  com]tosition,  whilst 
tho  songs  which  he  set  range  from  gems  like 
Goethe's  1  Meeresstille  '  and  1  Freud  vol  1  und 
leidvoll,'  to  the  noisy  ballads  of  Bertrand  :  from 
Mayrhofer's  stern  classicality  and  the  gloomy 
romance  of  Ossian,  to  the  mild  sentiment  of 
Klopstoek.  No  doubt,  as  Schumann  says,  he 
could  have  set  a  placard  to  music.2  The 

1  Til*  Berlin  Library  pommi  an  auUi«r»ph  of  the  earlier  form 
All  the  versions  are  In  the  complete  edition. 

*  "Qn'on  me  donne  la  Oaaette  de  Hollande.'  nri  Ranisan.  But 
eVhtthert  rould  have  thrown  poetry  Into  an  advertisement  I  '  Olve 
me  the  words.'  aald  M.oart,  •  and  I'll  put  the  poetry  to  them.' 


spectacle  of  so  insatiable  a  desire  to  produce  has 
never  before  been  seen  ;  of  a  genius  thrown 
naked  into  the  world  and  compelled  to  explore 
for  himself  all  paths  and  channels  in  order  to 
discover  by  exhaustion  which  was  tho  best — 
and  then  to  die. 

During  this  year  he  taught  diligently  and 
punctually  in  his  father's  school,  and  attended 
Salieri's  lessons.  Hb  relations  to  the  Lichten- 
thai  remained  as  before.  The  Mass  in  G,  like 
that  in  F,  was  written  for  the  parish  church,  and 
according  to  the  testimony  of  one  3  of  his  old 
friends  was  especially  intended  for  those  of  his 
companions  who  had  been  pupils  of  Holzer's  with 
him.  A  pleasant  relic  of  his  home  life  exists 
in  a  piece  of  music  written  for  his  father's  birth- 
day, Sept.  27,  1815,  for  four  voices  and  orchestra 
— 4  Erhabner,  verehrter  Freund  der  Jugend.'4 
He  kept  up  his  intercourse  also  with  the  Convict, 
and  when  he  had  written  anything  special  it 
was  one  of  the  first  places  to  which  he  would 
take  it.  There  possibly  his  Symphonies  were 
tried,  though  it  is  doubtful  if  a  juvenile  orchestra 
would  contain  clarinets,  bassoons,  trumpets, 
and  horns,  all  which  are  present  in  the  scores 
of  the  first  four  Symphonies.  There,  thanks 
to  the  memorandum  of  another  old  '  Convicter,' 
we  can  assist  at  the  first  hearing  of  the  4  Erl 
King.'  Spaun  happened  to  call  one  afternoon, 
in  this  very  winter,  at  the  elder  Schubert's 
house  in  the  Himmelpfortgrund,  and  found 
Franz  in  his  room,  in  a  state  of  inspiration  over 
Goethe's  ballad,  which  he  had  just  seen  for  the 
first  time.  A  few  times'  reading  had  been 
sufficient  to  evoke  the  music,  which  in  the  rage 
of  inspiration  he  was  whelming  down6  on  to 
the  paper  at  the  moment  of  Spaun's  arrival  ; 
indeed  it  was  already  perfect  except  the  mere 
filling  in  of  the  accompaniment.  This  was 
quickly  done  ;  and  it  was  finished  in  the  form 
in  which  we  can  now  see  it  in  the  Berlin 
Library.6  In  the  evening  Schubert  brought  it 
to  the  Convict,  and  there  first  he  and  then  Holz- 
apfel  sang  it  through.  It  was  not  altogether 
well  received.  No  wonder  ;  the  form  was  too 
new,  the  dramatic  spirit  too  strong,  even  for 
that  circle  of  young  Schubert-admirers.  At 
the  words  4  Mein  Vater,  mcin  Vater,  jetzt  fasst 
er  mich  an  !'  where  G\>,  FB,  and  E|>  all  come 
together,  there  was  some  dissent,  and  Ruzicka, 
as  teacher  of  harmony,  had  to  explain  to  his 
pupils,  as  best  he  might,  a  combination  which 
now  seems  perfectly  natural  and  appropriate. 

1816  was  passed  much  as  1815  had  been,  in 

'  Tlerr  Doppler.  I  cannot  refrain  from  mentioning  thli  gentle- 
man.  who  In  1887  was  shopman  at  Spina  *  (formerly  OlabelHsl.  I 
■hall  never  forget  the  droll  nix-  k  I  received  when  on  asking  him  If 
he  knew  Schubert,  he  replied.  '  Krx.w  hlmt  1  was  at  hie  christen- 
ing!' Krelaelea  Lift  t<  indebted  to  him  for  many  a  trait  which 
would  otherwise  have  been  lost. 

*  Now  in  the  Imperial  Library.  Berlin.  No  doubt  there  waa  one 
every  year,  though  that  of  1914  ha*  been  lost. 

'■  HintutriiMrntl  U  Krelssie's  word,  doubtless  from  Spaun's  lip*. 

"  If  indeed  this  lie  the  actually  first  original.  The  ombnion  of 
h*r  K.  and  Its  subsequent  Insertion,  however,  as  well  as  the  clean 
regular  look  of  the  whole,  seem  to  point  to  Its  being  n  trwi«-rlpt. 
(The  various  versions  of  this  song,  and  the  stages  of  iU  growth, 
can  »*  see,  In  the  complete  edition  of  BrelUopf  *  Hkrtel.l 
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a  marvellous  round  of  incessant  work.  The 
drudgery  of  the  school,  however,  had  become  so 
insupportable  that  Schubert  seized  the  oppor- 
tunity of  the  opening  of  a  government  school  of 
music,  at  Laibach,  near  Trieste,  to  apply  for  the 
|K>8t  of  director,  with  a  salary  of  500  Vienna 
florins — £21  a  year.  The  testimonials  which  he 
sent  in  in  April  from  Salieri,  and  from  Joseph 
Spendou,  Chief  Superintendent  of  Schools,  were 
so  cold  in  tone  as  to  imply  that  however  much 
they  valued  Schubert,  they  believed  his  qualifi- 
cations not  to  be  those  of  the  head  of  a  large 
establishment*  At  any  rate  he  failed,  and  the 
I»ost  was  given,  on  the  recommendation  of 
Salieri,  to  a  certain  Jacob  Schaufl.  Schubert 
found  compensation,  however,  in  the  friendship 
of  Franz  von  Schober,  a  young  man  of  good 
birth  and  some  small  means,  who  had  met  with 
his  songs  at  the  house  of  the  Spauns  at  Linz, 
and  had  ever  since  longed  to  make  his  personal 
acquaintance.  Coming  to  Vienna  to  enter  the 
University,  apparently  soon  after  the  Laibach 
rebuff,  he  called  on  Schubert,  found  him  in  his 
father's  house,  overwhelmed  with  his  school 
duties,  and  with  apparently  no  time  for  music. 
There,  however,  were  the  piles  of  manuscript — 
operas,  masses,  symphonies,  songs,  heaped  up 
around  the  young  schoolmaster-composer,  and 
Schober  saw  at  once  that  some  step  must  be 
taken  to  put  an  end  to  this  cruel  anomaly, 
and  give  Schubert  time  to  devote  himself  wholly 
to  the  Art  of  which  he  was  so  full.  Schober 
pro|M>sed  that  his  new  friend  should  live  with 
him  ;  Franz's  father  —  possibly  not  over- 
satisfied  with  his  son's  performances  as  a  teacher 
of  the  alphabet  to  infants2—  conson ted  to  the 
plan,  and  the  two  young  men  (Schober  was 
some  four  months  Franz's  junior)  went  off  to 
keep  house  together  at  Schober's  lodgings  in 
the  Landkrongasse.  A  trace  of  this  change  is 
found  on  two  MS.  songs  in  the  Musik  Verein  at 
Vienna,  '  Leiden  dor  Trennung '  and  1  Lebens- 
lied,'  inscribed  'In  Herr  v.  Schober's  lodging,' 
and  dated  Nov.  1816.  Schubert  began  to  give 
a  few  lessons,  but  soon  threw  them  up,3  and 
the  household  must  have  been  maintained  at 
Schober's  expense,  since  there  was  obviously  as 
yet  no  sale  for  Schubert's  comjtositions.  He 
had  good  friends,  as  Beethoven  had  had  at  the 
same  ago,  t  hough  not  so  high  in  rank — Hofrath 
von  Kiesewetter,  Matthaus  von  Collin,  Graf 
Moritz  Dietrichstein,  Hofrath  Hammer  von 
Purgstall,  Pyrker,  afterwards  Patriarch  of 
Venice  and  Archbishop  of  Erlau,  Frau  Caroline 
Pichler — all  ready  and  anxious  to  help  him  had 
they  had  the  opportunity.  But  Schubert  never 
gave  them  the  opportunity.  He  was  a  true 
Viennese,  born  in  the  lowest  ranks,  without 
either  the  art  or  the  taste  for  'i!H|wxsing'  on 
the  aristocracy  (Beethoven's4  favourite  phrase) 
that  Beethoven  had  ;  loving  the  society  of  his 

;  JT*p  W7  IU  WK^        J  «WWfa|gBW»jr^  .^uppoaitlon. 


own  class,  shrinking  from  praise  or  notice  of 
any  kind,  and  with  an  absolute  detestation  of 
teaching  or  any  other  stated  duties. 

But  to  know  him  was  to  love  and  value  him. 
Three  little  events,  which  slightly  diversify  the 
course  of  this  year,  are  of  moment  as  showing 
the  position  which  Schubert  took  amongst  his 
acquaintances.  The  first  was  the  50th  anni- 
versary of  Salieri's  arrival  in  Vienna,  which  he 
had  entered  as  a  boy  on  June  16,  1766.  [See 
Salieri,  p.  212.]  On  Sunday,  June  16,  1816, 
the  old  Italian  was  invested  with  the  Imperial 
gold  medal  and  chain  of  honour,  in  the  presence 
of  the  whole  body  of  Court- musicians  ;  and  in 
the  evening  a  concert  took  place  at  hisown  house, 
in  which,  surrounded  by  his  pupils,  Weigl, 
Assmayer,  Anna  Frbhlich,  Schubert,  and  many 
others,6  both  male  and  female,  he  snuffed  up 
the  incense  of  his  worshippers,  and  listened  to 
compositions  in  his  honour  by  his  scholars  past 
and  present.  Among  these  were  pieces  sent  by 
Hummel  and  Moscheles,  and  a  short  cantata, 
both  words  and  music  by  Schubert* 

Eight  days  afterwards,  on  July  24,  there  was 
another  festivity  in  honour  of  the  birthday  of 
a  certain  Herr  Heinrich  Watteroth,7  a  distin- 
guished official  person,  for  which  Schubert  had 
been  employed  to  write  a  cantata  on  the  subject 
of  Prometheus,  words  by  PhilippDraxler,  another 
official  person.  The  cantata  has  disappeared  ; 
but  from  a  description  of  it  by  Leopold  Soun- 
leithner,  communicated  to  '  Zellner's  Blatter  fiir 
Theater.'etc.  (No.  19),  and  reprinted  "separately, 
it  seems  to  have  been  written  for  two  solo  voices, 
soprano  (Gaa),  and  bass  (Prometheus),  chorus, 
and  orchestra,  and  to  have  contained  a  duet  in 
recitative,  two  choruses  for  mixed  and  one  for 
male  voices  (the  disciples  of  Prometheus).  This 
last  is  described  as  having  been  in  the  form  of 
a  slow  march,  with  original  and  interesting  treat- 
ment. The  performance  took  place  in  the  garden 
of  Watteroth 's  house  in  the  Erdberg  suburb  of 
Vienna.  As  all  the  jHjrsons  concerned  in  the 
festivity  were  people  of  some  consideration,  and 
as  the  music  was  very  well  received,  it  may  have 
been  an  important  introduction  for  the  young 
comjmser.  A  congratulatory  poem  by  von 
Schlechta,  addressed  to  Schubert,  appeared  a  day 
or  two  later  in  the  Thrataicitung.  Schubert 
had  already,  in  the  previous  year,  set  a  song 
of  Schlechta's — *  Auf  einem  Kirchhof — and  he 
promptly  acknowledged  the  compliment  by 
adopting  one  of  more  moment  from  Schlechta's 

5  There  ra  a  Ll«rt  among  Sallm*  pnpiU  at  thla  time,  but 
hardly  the  future  Abbe,  who  waa  then  but  five  yean  old.  Fran* 
Lint  ami  Schubert  met  once — in  the  curioua  collection  of  variation* 
on  Diabelli'a  wait*,  to  which  fifty  Auatrlan  composer*  contributed. 
Beethoven'*  contribution  being  the  thirty  three  variation*,  op  130. 
Liut'*  variation*  I*  No  S4.  anil Schulwrt'*  No.  SR  l.iut  wma  through- 
out an  Indefatlgalilr  champion  for  Schubert. 

•  Th.-«(itograpl...fOii«llttle  curiosity  wa**oldln  Pari*,  by  auction. 
May  14,  1HH1.  Th*  »..rda  are  given  by  Kn-laale.  p.  W  (I.  SSi.  but  are 
not  worth  Muotlng  They  do  not  po-aeaa  the  Individuality  of  thought 
which  make*  Kchuliert*  later  veraea  ao  Interesting  io  aplte  of  the 
ciudltv  of  their  expre<wion. 

1  HI*  birthday  waa  July  12.  but  the  performance  waa  put  off  oa 
account  of  the  weather. 

»  I  am  indebted  for  thi*  reprint  to  my  ever  kind  friend  Mr.  C.  F. 
Fnbl.  of  the  Oe-ellacbatt  der  Mu.ikfrennde.  Vienna. 
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'Diego  Manzanares,' '  Wo  irrst  du  durch  einsame 
Schatten  ? '  his  netting  of  which  is  dated  July 
30,  1816.1  Schubert  evidently  was  fond  of  his 
cantata.  It  was  performed  at  Innsbruck  by 
Gansbacher,  and  at  Vienna  by  Sonnleithner  in 
1819.  Schubert  wished  to  give  it  at  the  Augarten 
in  1S20,  and  had  sent  it  somewhere  for  perform- 
ance at  the  time  of  his  death.  He  was  paid  100 
florins,  Vienna  currency  (o.  £4)  for  it,  and  he 
notes  in  his  journal  that  it  was  the  first  time 
he  had  composed  for  money. 

The  third  event  was  the  composition  of  a 
cantata  on  a  larger  scale  than  either  of  the  others. 
It  was  addressed  to  Dr.  Joseph  Spendou,  in  his 
character  of  Founder  and  Principal  of  the  School- 
masters' Widows'  Fund,  and  contained  eight 
numbers,  with  solos  for  two  sopranos  and  bass, 
a  quartet  and  choruses,  all  with  orchestral 
accompaniment.  Whether  it  was  performed  or 
not  is  uncertain ,2  but  it  was  published  in  1830 
in  PF.  score  by  Diabelli,  as  op.  128.  The  other 
compositions  of  the  year  1816  are  as  numerous  as 
usual.  There  is  a  fine  trio  for  S.S.A.  and  PF. 
to  the  words  of  Klopstock's  *  grosses  Halleluja ' 
(Lf.  41 ,  No.  2) ;  a  Salve  Regina  in  F,  to  German 
words,  for  four  voices  and  organ3  (Feb.  21, 
1816)  [another,  to  Latin  words,  for  unaccom- 
panied chorus  (Feb.  1816),  and  a  Stabat  Mater 
in  F  minor  (Feb.  28,  1816)  to  Klopstock's 
translation  of  the  Latin  hymn.]  The  last  of 
these  is  written  for  soprano,  tenor,  and  bass 
solo,  and  chorus,  and  for  an  orchestra  of  the  usual 
strings,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  bassoons,  one 
contra-bassoon,  two  horns,  three  trombones,  two 
trumpets  and  drums.  These,  however,  are  not 
uniformly  employed  ;  the  trumpets  and  drums 
only  appear  for  a  few  chords  in  Nos.  9  and  12 ; 
No.  5,  an  eight-part  chorus,  is  accompanied  by 
the  wind  alone,  and  No.  6,  a  tenor  air,  by  the 
strings,  with  oboe  solo.  This  work  was  per- 
formed in  1841  by  the  Musik-Verein  of  Vienna, 
and  in  1863  at  the  Altlerchenfelder  church,  but 
was  not  published  until  the  apjiearance  of 
Breitkopf  A  Hartal's  edition.  [Among  other 
works  of  this  year  are  a  setting  of  the  Angels' 
Chorus  from  Faust,  *  Christ  ist  erstauden '  (June 
1816),  a  fragment  of  a  Requiem  in  Eb  4  (July 
1816),  which  ends  with  the  second  bar  of  the 
second  Kyrie,  a  Tantum  ergo  in  C  (Aug.),  a 
Magnificat  in  C  (Sept),  and  a  duet,  '  Auguste 
jam  coelestium  '  (Oct.),  strongly  tinctured  by 
Mozart.5] 

Of  ofteras  we  find  only  one  in  1816,  probably 
because  only  one  libretto  came  in  his  way.  It 
is  called  '  Die  Biirgschaft,'  and  is  in  three  acts. 
The  author  of  the  words  is  not  known  ;  and  the 
quotations  in  Kreissle  show  that  they  are  in  great 
part  absolute  rubbish.    Schubert  continued  his 

»  He  returned  to  thf.  poet  in  1890.  1825.  1898.  1828. 

*  KratMle.  I.  88.  i»y»  that  It  *«. 

*  Nottehnhtn'e  f'atalogu*.  P-  22B- 

*  Klr*t  prtr>tf.|  liy  Schumann  aa  Appendix  to  hU  newapaper.  the 
K.M.M..  for  June  18.  18*. 

1  In  Brahnu'i  pr«M«ri«n.  The  date  U  fjuoted  from  the  Catalog* 
■  MM  accurate  NotUbohm.    I  aw  hound  tu  ear  that  I  aaw  no  date, 


task  to  the  third  act,  fifteen  numbers,  and  then- 
stopped.  The  autograph,  in  Herr  Dumba'e 
possession,  is  dated  May  1816. 

The  Symphonies  of  1 8 1 6  are  two  —the  fourth, 
in  C  minor,  entitled  'Tragic  Symphony,'  and 
dated  April  1816  ;B  and  the  fifth,  in  Bb,  for  small 
orchestra,  dated  Sept.  1816-Oct.  3, 1816.7  The 
first  of  these  is  a  great  advance  on  its  predecessors ; 
the  Andante  is  individual  and  very  beautiful,  and 
the  Finale  wonderfully  spirited.  The  other, 
though  full  of  Mozart,  is  as  gay  and  untrammelled 
as  all  Schubert's  orchestral  music  of  that  day.  It 
is  sometimes  entitled  'Without  Trumpets  or 
Drums,'  and  is  said  to  have  been  composed  for 
the  orchestra  at  the  Gundelhof,  which  grew  out 
of  the  Schubert  Sunday  afternoon  quartets. 8  Bot  1 1 
were  often  played  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  under 
Manns's  direction,  and  were  among  the  favourite 
works  in  the  repertoire  of  that  establishment.  A 
string  quartet  in  F ;  a  stringtrioin  Bb,  apparently 
very  good  ;  a  rondo  in  A  for  violin  solo  and 
quartet  (June  1816)  ;  a  violin  concerto  in  C  ; 
three  sonatinas  for  PF.  and  violin  (op.  137)  ;  a 
PF.  sonata  in  F,  two  movements  of  another  in 
E ;  various  marches  for  PF.  ;  twelve  Deutsche 
(waltzes)  ;  six  Ecossaises,  with  the  inscriptions 
'  Composed  while  a  prisoner  in  my  room  at  Erd- 
berg '  and  *  Thank  God  '—probably  the  relic  of 
some  practical  joke — are  still  existing. 

Very  little  of  the  above,  however  interesting, 
can  be  said  to  be  of  real,  first-rate,  permanent 
value.  But  when  we  approach  the  songs  of  1 8 1 6 
the  ease  is  altered.  There  are  not  quite  so  many 
with  this  date  as  there  were  with  that  of  1815, 
but  there  are  over  a  hundred  in  all,  and  among 
them  are  some  of  his  finest  settings  of  Goethe, 
the  three  songs  of  the  Harper,  in  '  Wilhelm 
Meister '  (op.  12,  Sept  6),  Mignon's  'Sehnsucht' 
song  (op.  62,  No.  4) ;  'Der  Fischer' ;  'Der  Kbnig 
in  Thule'  (op.  5,  No.  6), '  Jiigers  Abendlied,'  and 
'Schafere  Klagelied'  (op.  3),  'Wanderer's  Nacht- 
lied  '  (op.  4),  'Schwager  Kronos'  (op.  19).  Of 
Schiller  there  are  the  beautiful '  Bitter  Toggen- 
burg,'  Thekla's  song  (op.  58),  etc.,  and  to  name 
only  one  other,  the  far-famed  'Wanderer,'  by 
Schmidt  of  Lubeck. 

These  magnificent  pieces  are  well  known  to 
every  lover  of  Schubert,  but  they  are  not  more 
valued  than  such  exquisitely  simple  and  touch- 
ing little  effusions  as '  An  eine  Quelle'  of  Claudius 
(op.  109,  No.  3),  'Der  Abend'  of  Koscgarten 
(op.  118,  No.  2),  or  'Der  Leidende'  of  Holty 
(Lief.  50,  No.  2),  all  equally  bearing  his  stamp. 

The  lists  of  the  songs  of  these  two  years  throw 
a  curious  light  on  Schubert's  musical  activity 
and  mode  of  proceeding.  Dr.  Johnson  was  said 
when  he  got  hold  of  a  book  to  '  tear  the  heart 
out  of  it,'  and  with  Schubert  it  was  very  much 

•  April  1818.  — Adagio rooltoand  Allefrrtto riTaee  InC  minor :  Ar. 
daiite  In  Ab  ;  Mrnuet  and  Trio  In  Eb  ;  Finale  In  C— Thvautuf  rnpu 
hr.s  vanlahed. 

'  Sept,  1814— Fine  den  X  Oct.  1B18.  Allnfro.  Bb ;  Andante  con 
moto,  Kb ;  Menuet  and  Trio.  O  minor  and  O  major;  Finale,  Alle- 
gretto rivac.  ftp.    AuUnrraph  with  IV ten  *  Co. 
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the  same.  To  read  a  j>ocm,  and  at  once  to  fasten 
upon  it  and  transcribe  it  in  music  seems  to  have 
been  his  natural  course  ;  and  having  done  one 
lie  went  at  once  to  the  next.  A  volume  of 
Holty,  or  Claudius,  or  Koscgarten  came  into 
his  hands  ;  he  tore  from  it  in  a  moment  what 
struck  him,  and  was  not  content  with  one  song, 
but  must  have  three,  four,  or  five.  Thus,  in 
the  summer  of  1815,  he  evidently  meets  with 
Koscgarten 's  poems,  and,  in  July,  seta  twenty 
of  them.  In  March  1816  he  sets  rive  songs 
by  Salis ;  in  May,  six  by  Hblty  ;  in  Nov.  four 
by  Claudius,  three  by  Mayrhofer,  and  so  on. 
To  read  these  lists  gives  one  a  kind  of  visible 
image  of  the  almost  fierce  eagerness  with  which 
he  attacked  his  poetry,  and  of  the  inspiration 
with  which  the  music  rushed  from  his  heart 
and  through  his  pen  — '  everything  that  he 
touched,'  says  Schumann,  '  turning  into  music,' 
Thus,  at  a  later  date,  calling  accidentally  on 
Randhartingcr,  and  his  friend  being  summoned 
from  the  room,  Schubert,  to  amuse  himself  in  the 
interval,  took  up  a  little  volume  which  lay  on 
the  table.  It  interested  him  ;  and  as  his  friend 
did  not  return  he  carried  it  olf  with  him.  Anxious 
for  hisbook,  Randhartingcr  called  next  morning 
at  Schubert's  lodgings,  and  found  that  he  had 
already  set  several  pieces  in  it  to  music.  The 
volume  was  Wilhelm  Midler's  poems  ;  the  songs 
were  part  of  the  *  Schone  Miillerin.'  A  year  or 
two  after  this,  in  July  1826— it  is  his  old  friend 
Doppler  who  tells  the  story — returning  from  a 
Sunday  stroll  with  some  friends  through  the 
village  of  Wahring,  he  saw  a  friend  sitting  at  a 
tible  in  the  beer-garden  of  one  of  the  taverns. 
The  friend,  when  they  joined  him,  had  a  volume 
of  Shakespeare  on  the  table.  Schubert  seized 
it,  and  began  to  read  ;  but  before  he  had  turned 
over  many  pages  pointed  to  1  Hark,  hark,  the 
lark,'  and  exclaimed,  1  Such  a  lovely  melody  has 
come  into  my  head,  if  I  had  but  some  music 
paper.'  Some  one  drew  a  few  staves  on  the 
back  of  a  bill  of  fare,  and  there,  amid  the  hubbub 
of  the  beer-garden,  that  beautiful  song,  so  per- 
fectly fitting  the  words,  so  skilful  and  so  happy 
in  its  accompaniment,  came  intoperfectexistenoe. 
Two  others  from  the  same  poet  not  improbably 
followed  in  the  evening.1 

It  seems  that  the  Quartet  afternoons  at  the 
house  of  Schubort  the  elder  had  gradually  ex- 
tended themselves  into  performances  of  Haydn's 
Symphonies,  arranged  as  quartets  and  played 
with  doubled  parts,  players  of  ability  and 
name  joined,  and  a  few  hearers  were  admitted. 
After  a  time,  the  modest  room  became  incon- 
veniently crowded,  and  then  the  little  society 
migrated  to  the  house  of  a  tradesman  named 
Frischling  (Dorotheengasse  1105),  wind  instru- 
ments were  added,  and  the  smaller  works  of 
Pleyel,  Haydn,  and  Mozart  were  attacked. 
In  the  winter  of  1815  another  move  became 

1  Th*  drinking  «ont{  from  'Antony  %nd  Clwpatm -  (m»rkc4 
•  Wtthilnf^July         and  tbe  kiv«ty  •ByWl*"  ('July  1896  ).  Tbe 


necessary,  to  the  house  of  Otto  Hatwig,  one 
of  the  violins  of  the  Burgtheater,  at  the  Schot- 
tenthor,  and  in  the  spring  of  1818,  to  his  new 
residence  in  the  Ouudelhof,  and  later  still  at 
Petteukofers  house  in  the  Bauernmarkt.  The 
band  now  contained  some  good  professional 
players,  and  could  venture  even  on  Beethoven's 
first  two  symphonies,  and  the  overtures  of  Cheru- 
bini,  Spoutiui,  Boieldieu,  Weigl,  etc.  Schubert 
belonged  to  it  all  through,  playing  the  viola,  and 
it  was  probably  with  the  view  to  their  perform- 
ance by  the  society  that  he  wrote  the  two 
symphonies  of  1816  (Nos.  4  and  5),  two  over- 
tures in  the  winter  of  1817,  and  his  sixth 
Symphony  in  the  spring  of  1818. 

Schober  and  Mayrhofer  were  Schubert's  first 
friends  outside  the  immediate  circle  of  his  youth- 
ful associates.  He  was  now  to  acquire  a  third, 
destined  to  be  of  more  active  service  than  either 
of  the  others.  This  was  Vogl.  He  was  twenty 
years  Franz's  senior,  and  at  the  time  of  their 
meeting  was  a  famous  singer  at  the  Vienna 
Opera,  admired  more  for  his  intellectual  gifts 
than  for  the  technical  perfection  of  his  singing, 
and  really  great  in  such  parts  as  Orestes  in 
•  Iphigenie,'  Almaviva  in  'Figaro,'  Creon  in 
'  Medea,'  and  Telasko  in  the  '  Vestalin.'  About 
the  year  1816— the  date  is  not  precisely  given 
— Vogl  was  induced  by  Schober  to  come  to  their 
lodgings,  and  see  the  young  fellow  of  whom 
Schober  was  always  raving,  but  who  had  no 
access  to  any  of  the  circles  which  Vogl  adorned 
and  beautified  by  his  presence.  The  room  as 
usual  was  strewed  with  music.  Schubert  was 
confused  and  awkward  ;  Vogl,  the  great  actor 
and  man  of  the  world,  gay,  and  at  his  ease. 
The  first  song  he  took  up — probably  the  first 
music  of  Schubert's  he  had  ever  seen — was 
Schubart's  *  Augenlied.'  He  hummed  it  through, 
and  thought  it  melodious,  but  slight — which  it 
is.  '  (Janymed  '  and  the  1  Schafers  Klage  '  made 
a  deeper  impression  ;  others  followed  and  he 
left  with  the  somewhat  patronising  but  true  re- 
mark, '  There  is  stutf  in  you  ;  but  you  squander 
your  fine  thoughts  instead  of  making  the  most 
of  them.'  But  the  impression  remained,  he 
talked  of  Schubert  with  astonishment,  soon 
returned,  and  the  acquaintance  grewand  ripened 
till  they  became  almost  inseparable,  and  until 
in  their  performances  of  Schubert's  songs,  'the 
two  seemed,'  in  Schubert's  own  words,  4  for  the 
moment  to  be  one.'  In  those  days  songs  were 
rarely  if  ever  sung  in  concert-rooms  ;  but  Vogl 
had  the  cntr<te  to  all  the  great  musical  houses 
of  Vienna,  and  before  long  his  performances  of 
the  '  Erl  King, '  the  '  Wanderer, ' ' Ganymed, '  * Dcr 
Kampf,'  etc.,  with  the  composer's  accompani- 
ment, were  well  known.  What  Vogl's  opinion 
of  him  ultimately  became,  may  be  learnt  from 
a  passage  in  his  diary:  —  'Nothing  shows  so 
plainly  the  want  of  a  good  school  of  singing  as 
Schubert's  songs.  Otherwise,  what  an  enormous 
and  universal  effect  must  have  been  produced 
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throughout  the  world,  wherever  the  German 
language  is  understood,  by  these  truly  divine 
inspirations,  these  utterances  of  a  musical  clair- 
voyance !  How  many  would  havecomprehended, 
probably  for  the  first  time,  the  meaning  of  such 
expressions  as  " speech  and  poetry  in  music," 
"words  in  harmony,"  "  ideas  clothed  in  music," 
etc.,  and  would  have  learnt  that  the  finest 
poems  of  our  greatest  poets  may  be  enhanced 
and  even  transcended  when  translated  into 
musical  language  ?  Numberless  examples  may 
be  named,  but  I  will  only  mention  "  The  Erl 
King,"  "Gretchen,"  "Sch wager  Kronos,"  the 
Mignon  and  Harper's  songs,  Schiller's  "  Sehn- 
sucht,"  "  Der Pilgrim, "and  "Die  Biirgschaft. " ' 
This  extract  shows  how  justly  Vogl  estimated 
Schubert,  and  how,  at  that  early  date,  his  dis- 
cernment enabled  him  to  pass  a  judgment  which 
even  now  it  would  be  difficult  to  excel.  The 
word  clairvoyance,  too,  shows  that  he  thoroughly 
entered  into  Schubert's  great  characteristic  In 
hearing  Schubert's  compositions  it  is  often  as  if 
one  were  brought  more  immediately  and  closely 
into  contact  with  music  itself  than  is  the  case 
in  the  works  of  others  ;  as  if  in  his  pieces  the 
stream  from  the  great  heavenly  reservoir  were 
dashing  over  us,  or  flowing  through  us,  more 
directly,  with  leas  admixture  of  any  medium 
or  channel,  than  it  does  in  those  of  any  other 
writer — even  of  Beethoven  himself.  And  this 
immediate  communication  with  the  origin  of 
muaio  really  seems  to  have  happened  to  him. 
No  sketches,  no  delay,  no  anxious  period  of 
preparation,  no  revision,  appear  to  have  been 
necessary.  He  had  but  to  read  the  poem,  to 
surrender  himself  to  the  torrent,  and  to  put 
down  what  was  given  him  to  say,  as  it  rushed 
through  his  mind.  This  was  the  true  1  inspira- 
tion of  dictation, '  as  much  so  as  in  the  utterance 
of  any  Hebrew  prophet  or  seer.  We  have  seen 
one  instance  in  the  case  of  the  'Erl  King.'  The 
poem  of  the  Wanderer  attracted  him  in  the  same 
way,  and  the  song  was  completed  in  one  evening. 
In  a  third  case,  that  of  Goethe's  'Rastlose 
Liebe, '  the  paroxysm  of  inspiration  was  so  fierce 
that  Schubert  never  forgot  it,  but  reticent  as  he 
often  was,  talked  of  it  years  afterwards.1  It 
would  seem  that  the  results  did  not  always  fix 
themselves  in  the  coinitoser's  memory  as  per- 
manently as  if  they  had  been  the  effect  of  longer 
and  more  painful  elaboration.  Vogl  tells  an 
anecdote  about  this  which  is  very  much  to  the 
point.2  On  one  occasion  he  received  from 
Schubert  some  new  songs,  but  being  otherwise 
occupied  could  not  try  them  over  at  the  moment. 
When  he  was  able  to  do  so  he  was  particularly 
pleased  with  one  of  them,  but  as  it  was  too  high 
for  his  voice,  he  had  it  copied  in  a  lower  key. 
About  a  fortnight  afterwards  they  were  again 
making  music  together,  and  Vogl  placed  the 
transposed  song  before  Schubert  on  the  desk  of 
the  piano.    Schubert  tried  it  through,  liked  it, 

I  Bauarnfeld,  W.M.K.  •  In  MrHmU,  p.  118  (L  IS). 
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and  said,  in  his  Vienna  dialect,  1 1  say  !  the 
song's  not  so  bad  ;  whose  is  it  V  so  completely, 
in  a  fortnight,  had  it  vanished  from  his  mind  ! 
Sir  Walter  Scott  attributed  a  song  of  his  own  to 
Byron  ;  but  this  was  in  1828,  alter  his  mind 
had  begun  to  fail.3 

1817  was  comparatively  an  idle  year.  Its 
great  musical  event  was  the  arrival  of  Rossini's 
music  in  Vienna.  '  L'  Inganno  felice  '  was  pro- 
duced at  the  Hoftheater,  Nov.  20,  1816,  and 
•Tancredi,'  Dec.  17  ;  «  L'  Italiana  in  Algeri,'  Feb. 
1,  1817,  and  'Ciroin  Babilonia,' June  18  ;  and 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  Viennese — like  that  of 
all  to  whom  these  fresh  and  animated  strains 
were  brought — knew  no  bounds.  Schubert 
admired  Rossini's  melody  and  spirit,  but  rather 
made  fun  of  his  orchestral  music,  and  a  story 
is  told— not  impossibly  apocryphal  *— of  his 
having  written  an  overture  in  imitation  of 
Rossini,  before  supper,  after  returning  from 
« Tancredi. '  At  any  rate  he  has  left  two  1  Over- 
tures in  the  Italian  style '  in  D  and  C,  dated 
Sept.6  and  Nov.  1817  respectively,  which  were 
much  played  at  the  time.  Schubert  made  four- 
hand  PF.  arrangements  of  both,  and  that  in  C 
has  been  since  published  in  score  and  parts  as 
op.  170,  and  has  been  played  at  tbe  Crystal 
Palace  (Dec.  1,  1866,  etc.)  and  elsewhere.  Its 
caricature  of  Rossini's  salient  points,  including 
of  course  the  inevitable  crescendo,  is  obvious 
enough  ;  but  nothing  could  transform  Schubert 
into  an  Italian,  and  the  overture  has  indi- 
vidual and  characteristic  beauties  which  are 
immediately  recognisable.  The  influence  of 
Rossini  was  no  mere  passing  fancy,  but  may  be 
traced  in  the  Sixth  Symphony,  mentioned  below, 
and  in  music  of  his  later  life — in  the  two 
Marches  (op.  121),  the  Finale  to  the  Quartet 
in  G  (op.  161),  and  elsewhere. 

A  third  Overture  in  D  belongs  to  1817,  and, 
though  still  in  MS.,  has  also  been  played  at 
the  Crystal  Palace  (Feb.  6,  1869,  etc.).  It  is 
in  two  movements  Adagio,  and  All",  giusto, 
and  the  former  is  almost  a  draft  of  the  ana- 
logous movement  in  the  overture  known  as 
'  Rosamunde '  (op.  26),  though  really  the 
'  Zauberharfe. '  There  tbe  resemblance  ceases. 
What  led  Schubert  to  the  pianoforte  this 
year  in  so  marked  a  manner  is  not  known,  but 
his  devotion  to  it  is  obvious,  for  no  fewer  than 
six  sonatas  belong  to  this  j«riod,  viz.  three 
with  opus  numbers — op.  122,  in  ;  op.  147,rt 
in  B  (August);  op.  164,  in  A  minor,7  and  three 
others,  in  F,  A>>,  and  E  minor  (June). 

Schubert's  Sixth  Symphony,  in  C,8  completed 
in  February  1818,  appears  to  have  been  begun 
in  the  preceding  October.    It  is  the  first  one 

*  Lockharta  Uf*  €>J  Scott,  vil.  129 

*  K  .H  1»  (1.  1331. 

1  Kr»U»le  «riy»  Jlajr.  September  U  Nottebohma  date :  but  there 
l«  another  Overturn  in  D.  and  It  teem,  doubtful  which  of  thi  two 
i.  dated  May.  and  which  September. 

*  Autograph  In  poaaeaalmi  of  Brahma. 
1  Publwhed.  by  Spina  a*  '  7th  Houate.' 

»  A da«io  and  Altec ro  la  C  ;  Andante  In  F ;  8cb«no  In  C.  and 
Trio  In  K  major  ;  Ptuale  In  C. 
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which  he  has  marked  as  4  Grand '— 4  Grosse 
Sinfonie ' — though  hardly  with  reason,  as  both 
in  form  and  orchestra  it  is  the  same  as  the 
early  ones.  It  is  an  advance  on  the  others, 
and  the  Scherzo  shows  the  first  decided  signs 
of  Beethoven's  influence.  Passages  may  also 
be  traced  to  Rossini  and  the  Italian  opera. 

The  catalogue  of  the  instrumental  composi- 
tions of  this  year  closes  with  a  string  Trio1 
and  a  Polonaise  for  the  violin.  In  the  number 
of  the  voeal  compositions  of  1817  there  is  an 
equal  falling  off.  Rossini's  popularity  for  the 
time  shut  the  door  against  all  other  composers, 
and  even  Schubert's  appetite  for  bad  librettos 
was  compelled  to  wait.  Not  only,  however, 
are  there  no  operas  this  year,  there  is  no 
church  music,  and  but  forty -seven  songs. 
In  quality,  however,  there  is  no  deterioration 
in  the  songs.  The  astonishing  1  Gruppe  aus 
dem  Tartarus, '  and  the  *  Pilgrim'  of  Schiller  ; 
the  'Ganymed*  of  Goethe;  the  *  Fahrt  zum 
Hades,'  4  Memiion,'  and  4  Erlafsee'  of  Mayr- 
hofer  ;  and  '  An  die  Musik '  of  Schober,  are 
equal  to  any  that  come  before  them.  Among 
the  MS.  songs  is  one  showing  the  straits  to 
which  Schubert  was  sometimes  put,  either  by 
the  want  of  materials  or  by  the  sudden  call  of 
his  inspiration.  It  is  the  beginning  of  a  setting 
of  Schiller's  4  Entziickung  an  Laura,'  and  is 
written  on  the  front  page  of  the  second  violin 
part  of  a  duet-fugue  by  Fux,  the  words,  4  Fuga. 
Duetto.  Violino  :  Secundo.  Del :  Sing : 2  Fux.' 
appearing  in  the  copyist's  formal  handwriting 
through  Schubert's  hasty  notes.  It  is  suiwr- 
scribed  •  Entziickung  an  Laura  Abschied  August 
1817.  Schubert  Mpia' — interesting  as  show- 
ing that  in  'Abschied'  he  has  added  his 
own  comment  to  Schiller's  words ;  that  he 
dated  his  pieces  at  the  moment  of  beginning 
them  ;  and  that  ho  sometimes  signed  his  name 
without  the  4  Franz.' 

His  circle  of  intimate  friends  was  increased 
al>out  this  date  by  Ansel  in  and  Joseph  Hiitten- 
brenner  and  Joseph  Gahy.  Anselm,  four  years 
his  senior,  was  a  pupil  of  Silieri's,  and  there 
they  had  met  in  1815.  With  the  younger 
brother,  Joseph,  he  liecame  acquainted  in  the 
summer  of  1 81  7.3  Both  were  men  of  indepen- 
dent means,  and  Anselm  was  a  musician  by  pro- 
fession. Gahy  was  in  the  government  employ- 
ment, an  excellent  pianoforte- player,  of  whom 
Schubert  was  for  long  very  fond.  The  younger 
1 1  uttenbrennerwas  bewitched  by  Schubert,  much 
as  Krumpholz  and  Schindler  were  by  Beethoven  ; 
and  was  ever  ready  to  fetch  and  carry  for  his 
idol,  and  to  praise  whatever  ho  did,  till  the  idol 
would  turn  on  his  worshipper,  and  be  so  cruel 

>  In  Vh.  In  one  morcmont. 

1  Var  '  Sign.'    A  facsimile  it  giren  by  Relasmann. 

>  So  Krritd*.  I.  128.  Bat  dot*  not  the  dedication  of  the  ton*. 
'  Oie  Krwartung.'  composed  Feb.  27. 1815.-' to  his  friend.'  J.  H.- 
t how  th»t  th*  acquaintance  wm  of  much  earlier  d»to t  True,  It  »u 
not  published  till  the  April  after  Schubert's  death;  and  the  song 
mar  have  been  prepared  by  htm  for  publication  •hortly  before,  and 
the  dedication  added  than. 


as  to  get  the  nickname  of  4  The  Tyrant  *  from 
the  rest  of  the  set. 

How  Schubert  existed  since  he  threw  up  his 
place  at  the  school  and  left  his  father's  house 
is  a  point  on  which  we  are  in  entire  ignorance, 
His  wants  were  few,  but  how  even  those  few 
were  supplied  is  a  mystery.  We  have  seen 
that  he  lived  rent-free  with  Schober  for  a  few 
months  in  1816,  but  the  return  of  Schober's 
brother  put  an  end  to  the  arrangement,4  and 
from  that  date  he  must  have  b  eu  indebted  to 
Spaun,  or  some  friend  better  off  than  himself, 
for  lodgings,  for  existence,  and  for  his  visit* 
to  the  theatre,,  for  there  is  no  trace  of  his 
earning  anything  by  teaching  in  1817,  and  the 
few  jwunds  paid  him  for  the  Watteroth  cantata 
is  the  only  sum  which  ho  seems  to  have  earned 
up  to  this  date. 

In  the  summer  of  1818,  however,  on  the  re- 
commendation of  Unger,  the  father  of  Mme. 
Unger  -  Sabatier,  the  great  singer,  Schubert 
accepted  an  engagement  as  teacher  of  music  in 
the  family  of  Count  Johann  Esterhazy,  to  pass 
the  summer  at  his  country  seat  at  Zseleaz,  in 
Hungary,  on  the  Waag,  some  distance  east  of 
Vienna,  and  the  winter  in  town.  He  was  to 
be  a  member  of  the  establishment  and  to  receive 
two  gulden  for  every  lesson.  The  family  con- 
sisted of  the  Count  and  Countess,  two  daughters, 
Marie,  thirteen,  and  Caroline,  eleven,  and  a 
boy  of  five.  All  were  musical.  The  Count 
sang  bass,  the  Countess  and  Caroline  contralto, 
Marie  had  a  fine  soprano,  and  both  daughters 
played  the  piano.  Baron  von  Schbnstein,  their 
intimate  friend,  slightly  older  than  Schubert, 
a  singer  of  the  highest  qualities,  with  a  noble 
baritone  voice,  made  up  the  party,  which 
certainly  promised  all  the  elements  of  enjoy- 
ment It  was  a  pang  to  Schubert  to  part  from 
the  circle  of  his  companions,  to  whom  he  was 
devoted,  but  it  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  how 
pleasant  he  must  have  found  the  comfort  and 
generous  living  of  the  Esterhazy  house,  while 
at  the  same  time  there  would  be  opportunities 
of  retirement,  and  abundant  means  of  diversion 
in  a  beautiful  country,  a  new  people,  and  the 
Hungarian  and  gijwy  melodies. 

When  they  left  town  does  not  appear.6  Schu- 
bert's Mass  in  C,°  his  fourth,  written  like  the 
others,  for  Holzer,  is  dated  'July  1818'  ;  but 
there  is  nothing  to  show  whether  it  was 
finished  in  Vienna  or  in  the  country.  A  set 
of  MS.  Solfeggi  for  the  Countess  Marie,  also 
dated  July,  is  perhaps  evidence  that  by  that 
time  they  were  settled  at  Zsclesz.  Two  letters 
to  Schober  are  printed  by  Bauernfeld,7  and 

«  K  IT.  1»<1.  11®. 

*  There  I*  an  interesting  autograph  copy  of  the  '  Forelle'  song 
dated  at  A.  If  Qttern  banner's  Ixidgiugs  i  in  V  iennai  midnight.  Feb.  '21. 
1  - 1  -.  and  breurtnklcd  with  Ink  Inat«ad  of  sand.  It  baa  been  published 
in  photography.  But  the  '  Forelle '  really  data*  from  1817.  iNotta- 
bohm.  In  the  Tkm.  Catalog**.) 

•  Published  in  18M  as  op.  48.  Schubert  wroU  a  new  and  moat 
beautiful  Benedict)!*  to  it  In  1828,  only  a  few  months  before  hU 
death. 

i  In  Me  rr*ur,  Vienna,  April  17. 1808.  Reprinted  la  the  .«?»*U«, 
Not.  15,  188V. 
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are  dated  August  3,  and  Sept.  18,  1818.  The 
first  is  addressed  to  hi8  home  circle,  his  '  dearest 
fondest  friends  .  .  Spaun,  Schober,  Mayrhofer, 
and  Senn  .  .  .  you  who  are  everything  to  me. ' 
There  are  messages  also  to  Vogl,  and  to  Schober 's 
mother  and  sister,  and  to  'all  possible  ac- 
quaintances,' and  an  urgent  entreaty  to  write 
soon — 'every  syllable  of  yours  is  dear  to  me.' 
He  is  thoroughly  well  and  happy,  and  1  com- 
posing like  a  god.  .  .  Mayrhofer  s  Einsamkeit 
is  ready,  and  I  believe  it  to  be  the  best  thing 
I  have  yet  done,  for  I  was  without  anxiety' 
(ohne  Sorge — the  italics  are  his  own).  '  Ein- 
samkeit '  is  a  long  ballad,  filling  nineteen  close 
pages  of  print,  with  a  dozen  changes  of  tempo 
and  as  many  of  signature  ;  perhaps  not  quite 
coming  up  to  his  own  estimate  of  it,  though 
both  words  and  music  are  often  very  striking. 
The  length  of  this  and  other  ballads  will 
probably  always  hinder  their  wealth  of  melody, 
dramatic  effects,  and  other  striking  beauties, 
from  being  known  by  the  world  at  large. 

The  other  letter,  seven  weeks  later,  throws 
more  light  on  his  position  at  Zseleaz  '  as  com- 
poser, manager,  audience,  everything,  in  one.' 
'  No  one  here  cares  for  true  Art,  unless  it  be 
now  and  then  the  Countess  ;  so  I  am  left  alone 
with  my  beloved,  and  have  to  hide  her  in  my 
room,  or  my  piano,  or  my  own  breast  If  this 
often  makes  me  sad,  on  the  other  hand  it  often 
elevates  me  all  the  more.  Several  songs  have 
lately  come  into  existence,  and  I  hope  very  suc- 
cessful ones.'  He  is  evidently  more  at  home 
in  the  servants'  hall  than  the  drawing-room. 
'  The  cook  is  a  pleasant  fellow ;  the  ladies'-maid 
is  thirty ;  the  housemaid  very  pretty,  and  often 
pays  me  a  visit ;  the  nurse  is  somewhat  ancient ; 
the  butler  is  my  rival ;  the  two  grooms  get  on 
better  with  the  horses  than  with  us.  The  Count 
is  a  little  rough  ;  the  Couutesa  proud,  but  not 
without  heart ;  the  young  ladies  good  children. 
I  need  not  tell  you,  who  know  me  so  well,  that 
with  my  natural  frankness  I  am  good  friends 
with  everybody.'  The  letter  ends  with  an 
affectionate  message  to  his  parents. 

The  only  songs  which  can  be  fixed  to  this 
autumn,  and  which  are  therefore  doubtless  those 
just  referred  to,  besides  the  great '  Einsamkeit,' 
are  the  '  Rlumenbrief,'  '  Rlondel  und  Maria,' 
'  Das  Marienbild  '  and  '  Litaney, '  '  Das  Aben- 
droth' — for  a  contralto,  evidently  composed 
for  the  Countess  ;  '  Vom  Mitleiden  Maria,'  and 
three  Sonnets  from  Petrarch.  The  Hungarian 
national  songs  left  their  mark  in  the  '  36  original 
dances,*  or  'First  Waltzes'  (op.  9),  some  of 
which  were  written  down  in  the  course  of  the 
next  year.  The  '  Divertissement  a  la  hongroise, ' 
and  the  Quartet  in  A  minor  (op.  29),  in  which 
the  Hungarian  influence  is  so  strong,  belong— 
the  first  apparently,  the  second  certainly — to  a 
much  later  period. 

A  third  letter  of  this  date,  hitherto  unprinted, 
with  which  the  writer  has  been  honoured  by  the 


grand-daughter1  of  Ferdinand  Schubert,  to  whom 
it  was  addressed,  is  not  without  interest,  and  is 
here  printed  entire.  The  Requiem  referred  to 
was  by  Ferdinand,  and  had  evidently  been  sent 
to  his  brother  for  revision.  The  letter  throws 
a  pleasant  light  on  the  strong  link  existing 
between  Franz  and  his  old  home,  and  suggests 
that  assistance  more  solid  than  'linen '  may  often 
have  reached  him  from  his  fond  step  mother 
in  his  poverty  in  Vienna  In  considering  the 
pecuniary  result  of  the  engagement,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  florin  was  at  that  time  only 
worth  a  franc,  instead  of  two  shillings.  The 
month's  pay  therefore,  instead  of  being  £20,  was 
really  only  about  £8.  Still,  for  Schubert  that 
was  a  fortune. 

24  Aug.  1818. 

Dear  Brother  Ferdinand, 

It  is  hair-past  11  at  night,  and  your  Requiem  is 
ready.  It  has  made  me  sorrowfuLaa  you  may  believe, 
for  I  sang  it  with  all  my  heart,  what  is  wanting  you 
can  All  in,  and  put  the  words  under  the  music  and  the 
signs  above.  And  if  you  want  much  rehearsal  you  must 
do  it  yourself,  without  asking  me  in  Zelesz.  Things  are 
not  going  well  with  you  ;  I  wish  you  could  change  with 
me,  so  that  for  once  you  might  be  happy.  You  should 
And  all  your  heavy  burdens  gone,  dear  brother ;  I  heartily 
wish  itcould  be  so. —  My  foot  isasleep,  and  lam  mad  with 
it.    If  the  fool  could  only  write  it  wouldn't  go  to  sleep ! 

Good  morning,  my  boy,  I  have  been  asleep  with  my 
foot,  and  now  goon  with  my  letter  at  8  o'clock  on  the  2&th. 
I  have  one  request  to  make  in  answer  to  yours.  Give 
my  love  to  my  dear  parents,  brothers,  sisters,  friends,  and 
acquaintances,  especially  not  forgetting  Carl.  Didn't 
he  mention  me  in  his  letter !  As  for  my  friends  in  tlie 
town,  bully  them,  or  get  some  one  to  bully  them  well,  till 
they  write  to  nie.  Tell  my  mother  that  my  linen  is 
well  looked  after,  and  that  I  am  well  off,  thanks  to 
her  motherly  care.  If  I  could  have  some  more  linen 
I  should  very  much  like  her  to  send  me  a  second 
batch  of  pocket-handkerchiefs,  cravats,  and  stockings. 
Also  I  am  much  in  want  of  two  pair  of  kerseymere 
trousers.  Hart  can  get  the  measure  wherever  he  likes. 
I  would  send  the  money  very  soon.  For  July,  with  the 
journey-money,  I  got  200  florins. 

It  is  beginning  already  to  be  cold,  and  yet  we  shall 
not  start  for  Vienna  before  the  middle  of  October.  Next 
month  I  hope  to  have  a  few  weeks  at  Freystadt,  which 
belongs  to  Count  Erdddy,  the  uncle  of  my  count.  The 
country  there  is  said  to  be  extraordinarily  beautiful. 
Also  I  hope  to  get  to  Pesth  while  we  are  at  the  vintage 
at  Bosczmedj,  which  is  not  far  off.  It  would  be  delight' 
Ail  if  I  should  hapten  to  meet  Ilerr  Administrator 
Taigele  there.  I  am  delighted  at  the  thought  of  the 
vintage,  for  I  have  heard  so  much  that  is  pleasant  about 
it  The  harvest  also  is  beautiful  here.  They  don't  stow 
the  corn  into  bams  as  they  do  in  Austria,  but  make 
immense  heaps  out  in  the  fields,  which  they  call  Trirtm 
They  are  often  80  to  100  yards  long,  and  80  to  40  high, 
and  are  laid  together  so  cleverly  that  the  rain  all  runs  otf 
without  doing  any  harm.  Oats  and  so  on  they  bury  la 
the  ground. 

Though  I  am  so  well  and  happy,  and  every  one  so  good 
to  me,  yet  I  shall  be  immensely  glad  when  the  moment 
arrives  for  going  to  Vienna.  Beloved  Vienna,  all  that  is 
dear  and  valuable  to  me  is  there,  and  nothing  but  the 
actual  sight  of  it  will  stop  my  longing !  Again  entreating 
you  to  attend  to  all  my  requests,  I  remain, with  much  love 
to  all,  your  true  and  sincere, 

Franz  Mpia. 

A  thousand  greetings  to  your  good  wife  and  dear  Resi, 
and  a  very  hearty  one  to  aunt  Schubert  and  her  daughter. 

The  inscription  '  Zelesz,  Nov.  1818'  on  the 
song  '  Das  Abendroth  '  shows  that  the  return  to 
Vienna  was  not  till  nearly  the  end  of  the  year. 

'  Fianletn  Caroline  Oeialer.  daughter  ot  Unas  OeUler  and  Fer- 
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He  found  the  theatre  more  than  ever  in  posses- 
sion of  Rossini.  To  the  former  operas, '  Elisabetta' 
was  added  in  the  autumn,  and  '  Otello '  early  in 
Jan.  1819.  But  one  of  the  good  traits  in  Schu- 
bert's character  was  his  freedom  from  jealousy, 
and  his  determination  to  enjoy  what  was  good, 
from  whatever  quarter  it  came,  or  however  much 
it  was  against  his  own  interest.  A  letter  of  his 
to  Hiittenbrenner,  written  just  after  the  pro- 
duction of  *  Otello,"  puts  this  in  very  good  light 
*  "Otello"  is  far  better  and  more  characteristic 
than  "Tancredi."  Extraordinary  genius  it  is 
impossible  to  deny  him.  His  orchestration  is 
often  most  original,  and  so  is  his  melody  ;  and 
except  the  usual  Italian  gallopades,  and  a  few 
reminiscences  of  "Tancredi,"  there  is  nothing 
to  object  to.'  But  he  was  not  content  to  be 
excluded  from  the  theatre  by  every  one,  and  the 
letter  goes  on  to  abuse  the  1  canaille  of  Weigls 
and  Treitschkes,'  and  'other  rubbish,  enough 
to  make  your  hair  stand  on  end,'  all  which 
were  keeping  his  operettas  off  the  boards.  Still, 
it  is  very  good-natured  abuse,  and  so  little  is 
he  really  disheartened,  that  he  ends  by  begging 
Hiittenbrenner  for  a  libretto ;  nay,  he  had 
actually  just  completed  a  little  piece  called  1  Die 
Zwillingsbriider '  ('The  Twins'),  translated  by 
Hofmann  from  the  French — a  Singspiel  in  one 
act,  containing  an  overture  and  ten  numbers. 
He  finished  it  on  Jan.  19,  1819,  and  it  came 
to  performance  before  many  months  were 
over. 

Of  his  daily  life  at  this  time  wo  know  nothing. 
We  must  suppose  that  he  had  regular  duties 
with  his  pupils  at  the  Esterhazys'  town  house, 
but  there  is  nothing  to  say  so.  We  gather 
that  he  joined  Mayrhofer  in  his  lodgings,  4*20 
in  the  Wipplingerstrasse,  early  in  the  year.1 
It  was  not  a  prepossessing  apartment.  'The 
lane  was  gloomy  ;  both  room  and  furniture  were 
the  worse  for  wear  ;  the  ceiling  drooped  ;  the 
light  was  shut  out  by  a  big  building  opposite — 
a  worn-out  piano,  and  a  shabby  bookcase.'  The 
only  relief  is  the  name  of  the  landlady — Sans- 
souci,  a  Frenchwoman.  No  wonder  that  Mayr- 
hofer's  poems  —  ho  was  ten  years  Schubert's 
senior — were  of  a  gloomy  cast. 

The  two  friends  were  on  the  most  intimate 
terms,  and  addressed  each  other  by  nicknames. 
What  Mayrhofer's  appellation  may  have  been 
we  do  not  know,  but  Schubert,  now  and  later, 
was  called  'the  Tyrant,'  for  his  treatment  of 
Hiittenbrenner;  also  '  Bertl,'  '  Schwammerl,' 
and,  best  of  all,  '  Kanevas ' — because  when  a 
stranger  came  into  their  circle  his  first  question 
always  was,  'Kami  er  was?'  ('Can  he  do 
anything?')  Their  humour  took  all  sorts  of 
shapes,  and  odd  stories  are  told  of  their  sham 
fights,  their  howls,  their  rough  jokes  and  re- 

jwrtces.*  Mayrhofer  was  a  Government  employe* 

• 

>  In  »  Irttcr  to  Mayrhofer  from  Muz.  dated  A  Of  ait  18.  1M19,  he 
«*>•«,  '  Let  the  hearer  h»v«  my  bed  while  he  start  with  ran.'  K.H. 
p.  If*  (I.  1901.   The  bed  murt  have  been  hit  belorp  be  left  U>wn. 

*         p.  M  ft  51). 


and  went  to  his  office  early,  leaving  his  fellow- 
lodger  behind.  Schubert  began  work  directly 
he  awoke,  and  even  slept  in  his  spectacles  to 
save  trouble  ;  he  got  at  once  to  his  writing, 
sometimes  in  bed,  but  usually  at  his  desk.  It 
was  so  still,  when  Hiller  called  on  him  eight 
years  later.3  4  Do  you  write  much?'  said  the 
boy,  looking  at  the  manuscript  on  the  standing 
desk — they  evidently  knew  little  in  North 
Germany  of  Schubert's  fertility.  '  I  compose 
every  morning,'  was  the  reply  ;  '  and  when  one 
piece  is  done,  I  begin  another.'  And  yet  this 
was  the  m iisieicn  U  plus  poitc  que  jamais — it 
might  have  been  the  answer  of  a  mere  Czerny  ! 
Add  to  this  a  trait,  communicated  to  the  writer 
by  Schubert's  friend,  Franz  Lachner,  of  Munich, 
that  when  he  had  completed  a  piece,  and  heard 
it  sung  or  played,  he  locked  it  up  in  a  drawer, 
and  often  never  thought  about  it  again. 

This  close  work  went  on  till  dinner-time — 
two  o'clock— after  which,  as  a  rule,  he  was  free 
for  the  day,  and  spent  the  remainder  either  in 
a  country  walk  with  friends,  or  in  visits — as 
to  Sofie  Midler,  and  Mme.  Lacsny  Buchwieser. 
whom  we  shall  encounter  farther  on  ;  or  at 
Schober's  rooms,  or  some  coffee-house — in  his 
later  days  it  was  Bogner's  Cafe'  in  the  Singer- 
strasse,  where  the  droll  cry  of  a  waiter  was  a 
never-ending  pleasure  to  him.  But  no  hour  or 
place  was  proof  against  the  sudden  attack  of 
inspiration  when  anything  happened  to  excite 
it  An  instance  occurs  at  this  very  time,  Nov. 
1819,  in  an  overture  for  four  hands  in  F 
(op.  84),  which  he  has  inscribed  as  '  written  in 
Joseph  Huttenbrenner's  room  at  the  City  Hos- 
pital in  the  inside  of  three  hours  ;  and  dinner 
missed  in  consequence.'4  If  the  weather  was 
fine  he  would  stay  in  the  country  till  late, 
regardless  of  any  engagement  that  he  might 
have  made  in  town. 

The  only  compositions  that  can  be  fixed  to 
the  spring  of  1 81 9  are  five  songs  dated  February, 
and  one  dated  March  ;  a  very  fine  quintet 
for  equal  voices,  to  the  'Sehnsucht'  song  in 
'  Wilhelm  Meister*  —  a  song  which  he  had 
already  set  for  a  single  voice  in  1816,  and  was 
to  set  twice  more  in  the  course  of  his  life  (thus 
rivalling  Beethoven,  who  also  set  the  same 
words  four  times)  ;  an  equally  fine  quartet  for 
men's  voices,  '  Ruhe,  schbnstes  Gliick  der  Erde, ' 
dated  April ;  four  sacred  songs  by  Novalis, 
dated  May ;  and  a  striking  overture  in  K 
minor,  in  Scr.  II.  of  the  complete  edition. 

The  earnings  of  the  previous  summer  allowed 
him  to  make  an  expedition  this  year  on  his 
own  account.  Mayrhofer  remained  in  Vienna, 
anil  Vogl  and  Schubert  appear  to  have  gone 
together  to  Upper  Austria.  Steyr  was  the  first 
point  in  the  journey,  a  town  beautifully  situated 
on  the  Euiis,  not  far  south  of  Linz.  They 
reached  it  early  in  July  ;  it  was  Yogi's  native 
place,  and  he  had  the  pleasure  of  introducing 
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his  friend  to  the  chief  amateurs  of  the  town, 
Paumgartner,  Koller,  Dornfeld,  Schellmann — 
substantial  citizens  of  the  town,  with  wives  and 
daughters,  '  Pepi  Roller,'  '  Frizi  Dornfeld,' 1  the 
eight  Schellmann  girls,'  etc.,  who  all  welcomed 
the  musician  with  real  Austrian  hospitality, 
heard  his  songs  with  enthusiasm,  and  them- 
selves helped  to  make  music  with  him.  His 
friend  Albert  Stadler  was  there  also  with  his 
sister  Kathi.  How  thoroughly  Schubert  enjoyed 
himself  in  this  congenial  bourgeois  society,  and 
in  such  lovely  country — he  mentions  its  beauties 
each  time  he  writes — we  have  ample  proof  in 
two  letters.1  Among  other  drolleries  the  *  Erl 
King '  was  sung  with  the  parts  distributed 
amongst  Vogl,  Schubert,  and  Pepi  Koller. 
Perhaps,  too,  Schubert  gave  them  his  favourite 
version  of  it  on  a  comb.  Yogi's  birthday 
(August  10)  was  celebrated  by  a  cantata  in  C, 
containing  a  terzet,  two  soprano  and  two  tenor 
solos,  and  a  finale  in  canon,  pointed  by  allusions 
to  his  various  operatic  triumphs,  words  by 
Stadler,  and  music  by  Schubert.3  After  this 
the  two  friends  strolled  on  to  Linz,  the  home 
of  the  Spauns,  and  of  Kenner  and  Ottenwald, 
whose  verses  Franz  had  set  in  his  earlier  days  ; 
and  thence  perhaps  to  Salzburg,  returning  to 
Steyr  about  the  end  of  the  month.  Nor  did 
the  joviality  of  these  good  Austrians  interfere 
with  composition.  Besides  the  impromptu 
cantata  just  mentioned,  the  well-known  PF. 
quintet  (op.  114),  in  which  the  air  of  'Die 
Forelle '  is  used  as  the  theme  of  the  Andantino, 
was  written  at  Steyr,  possibly  as  a  commission 
from  the  good  Paumgartner,  and  was  performed 
by  the  Paumgartner  party.  Schubert  achieved 
in  it  the  same  feat  which  is  somewhere  ascribed 
to  Mozart,  of  writing  out  the  se]»arate  f tarts 
without  first  making  a  score,  and  no  doubt 
played  the  pianoforte  part  by  heart.  The  date 
of  their  departure,  Sept.  14,  is  marked  by  an 
entry  in  the  album  of  Miss  Stadler,  when 
Schubert  delivered  himself  of  the  following 
highly  correct  sentiment : — 1  Enjoy  the  present 
so  wisely,  that  the  past  may  be  pleasant  to 
recollect,  and  the  future  not  alarming  to  con- 
template. '  This  may  j»air  off  with  a  sentence 
written  by  Mozart,  in  English,  in  the  Album 
of  an  English  Freemason,  which  has  not  yet 
been  printed: — '  Patience  and  tranquillity  of 
mind  contribute  more  to  cure  our  distempers 
as  the  whole  art  of  medicine.  Wien,  den  30te 
Miirz  1787/ 3 

A  few  days  more  saw  them  again  settled  in 
Vienna.  Each  of  the  two  letters  preserved  from 
the  journey  contains  an  obvious  allusion  to 
some  love  affair ;  but  nothing  is  known  of  it. 
He  could  hardly  have  adopted  a  more  effectual 
diversion  from  such  sorrows  than  the  composi- 
tion of  a  mass,  on  an  extended  scale  ;  that 
namely  in  A\> — his  fifth— which  he  began  this 
i  jr.w.  pp.  I»W(I,  iMMfln). 

«  PoblUhed  to  otbrr  .onU.  ■  H.rrlloh  pr»mrt/  "  op.  1SS. 
J  I  owe  UUo  to  my  rood  friend  Mr.  I'ohl.  of  Vienna. 


month  under  the  serious  title  of  '  Missa 
Solemn  is '  ;  but  he  seems  to  have  dawdled 
over  it  more  than  over  any  other  of  his  works  ; 
as  it  was  not  finished  till  Sept.  1822,  and 
contains  many  marks  of  indecision. 

The  most  pregnant  musical  event  of  this 
year  is  the  fact  that  on  Feb.  28,  1819,  a  song 
of  Schubert's  was  sung  in  public — the  '  Schafers 
Klagelied,'  sung  by  Jager  at  Jail's  concert,  at 
5  P.M.  at  the  '  Rbmische  Kaiser,'  Vienna.  It 
was  Schubert's  first  appearance  before  the  public 
as  a  song- writer  [one  of  the  4  Italian  '  overtures 
had  been  given  on  March  1,  1818,  at  one  of 
Jail's  concerts],  and  is  noticed  by  the  Leipzig 
A.M.Z.  in  these  terms:  —  'Goethe's  Schafers 
Klagelied  set  to  music  by  Herr  Franz  Schubert 
— the  touching  and  feeling  composition  of  this 
talented  young  man  was  sung  by  Herr  Jager  in 
a  similar  spirit.'  Such  is  the  first  utterance  o! 
the  press  on  one  who  has  since  evoked  so  much 
enthusiasm  !  In  the  course  of  this  year  Schubert 
appears  to  have  forwarded  the  three  songs, 
'  Schwager  Kronos,'  *  Ueber  Thai'  (Mignon), 
and  'Ganymed,' — afterwards  published  as  op. 
19),— to  Goethe  ;  but  no  notice  was  taken  by 
the  poet  of  one  who  was  to  give  some  of  his 
songs  a  wider  popularity  than  they  could  other- 
wise have  enjoyed,  a  popularity  independent  of 
country  or  language  ;  nor  does  Schubert's  name 
once  occur  in  all  the  six  vols,  of  Goethe's 
corresj)ondence  with  Zelter.4 

1820  was  again  a  year  of  great  activity. 
Owing  to  Vogl's  influence,  Schubert  was  gradu- 
ally attracting  the  attention  of  the  managers. 
The  1  Zwillingsbruder  '  had  been  written  for  the 
Kiirnthnerthor  theatre  (see  p.  292a),  and  it 
was  not  long  before  the  rtgissrur  of  the  rival 
opera-house,  the  Theatre  an-der- Wien,  suggested 
to  him  a  libretto  called  the  *  Zauberharfe,'  or 
'  Magic  harp,'  a  melodrama  in  three  acts,  by 
the  same  Hofmann  who  had  translated  the 
former  piece.  To  receive  such  a  proposal  and 
to  act  upon  it  was  a  matter  of  course  with 
8chubert,  and  the  '  Zaulierharfe '  is  said  to  have 
been  completed  in  a  fortnight.6  But  before 
this,  early  in  the  year,  he  had  met  with  the 
works  of  A.  H.  Niemeyer,  Professor  of  Theology 
at  Halle,  and  had  adopted  the  poem  of '  Lazarus, 
or  the  Feast  of  the  Resurrection,'  for  an  Easter 
Cantata.  Easter  fell  that  year  on  April  2,  and 
his  work  is  dated  '  February,'  so  that  he  was  in 
ample  time.  The  jioem — or  drama,  for  there 
are  seven  distinct  characters — is  in  three  parts. 
1.  The  sickness  and  death.  2.  The  burial  and 
elegy.  3.  The  resurrection.  Of  these  the  first 
and  a  large  portion  of  the  second  were  completed 
by  Schul>ert,  apparently  without  the  knowledge 
of  any  of  his  friends.  Ferdinand  mentions  the 
first  part  in  his  list,8  but  the  existence  of  the 
second  was  unknown,  till,  through  the  instru- 

♦JWt:h  .houW  h*  m^iMi^th^^A^^ mjir »t  W«Hro«.r  for  thr 
•  Autograph  la  Hwr  Dumb*-,  collection.      I  X.M.M.  p.  139a. 
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mentality  of  Mr.  Thayer,  it  was  unearthed  in 
1861.  These  have  been  published,1  but  no 
trace  of  the  third  act  has  yet  been  found,  and 
the  work  was  not  performed  till  long  after  the 
composer's  death — viz.  in  1863. 

On  June  14  the  *  Zwillingsbrtider  *  or  '  Zwil- 
Huge'  was  produced  at   the  Karnthuerthor 
theatre.    It  is  a  comic  operetta  ('  Posse '),  with 
.sjtoken  dialogue,  in  one  act,  containing  an  over- 
ture and  ten  numbers,  and  turns  on  the  plot  that 
has  done  duty  many  times  before,  the  confusion 
between  two  twin-brothers,  who  were  both  acted 
by  Vogl.    The  overture  was  encored  on  the  first 
night,  and  Vogl's  two  songs  were  much  ap- 
plauded,  but  the  piece  was  virtually  a  fiasco, 
and  was  withdrawn  after  six  representations. 
S  hubert  took  so  little  interest  in  its  production 
that,  like  Mendelssohn  at  the  4  Wedding  of 
Cuuacho,'  he  did  not  even  stay  in  the  house, 
and  Vogl  had  to  appear  instead  of  him  in  front 
of  the  curtain.    The  libretto,  though  over- 
burdened with  characters,  is  sadly  deficient  in 
proportion,  and  contains  very  little  action. 
Schubert's  music,  on  the  other  hand,  is  light, 
fresh,  and  melodious,  pointed,  unusually  com- 
pact, and   interesting  throughout     In  the 
concerted  numbers  there  is  evidence  of  great 
dramatic  power.    To  condemn  it,  as  the  critics 
of  the  day  do,  as  wanting  in  melody,  and 
constantly  striving  after  originality,  is  to  con- 
tradict Schubert's  most  marked  characteristics, 
and  is  contrary  to  the  facts.    There  is  possibly 
more  justice  in  the  complaint  that  the  accom- 
paniments were  too   loud,   though   that  is 
certainly  not  the  fault  in  his  masses,  his  only 
other  published  works  with  orchestral  accom- 
paniments anterior  to  this  date.    The  work 
has  been  published  in  vocal  score  by  Peters 
(1872). 

On  August  19  the  4  Zauberharfe '  was  pro- 
duced at  the  Theatre  an-der-Wien.  It  consists 
chiefly  of  chorus  and  melodrama,  with  only  a 
few  solo  passages.  There  is  a  fine  overture 
(in  C),  original,  characteristic,  and  full  of 
beauty,  which  was  published  before  1828  as 
op.  26,  under  the  name  of  1  Kosamuude,'  to 
which  it  seems  to  have  no  claim.'  The  piece 
was  occasionally  brought  forward  till  the  winter, 
and  was  then  dropped.  These  three  vocal 
works  appear  so  far  to  have  whetted  Schubert's 
appetite  that  in  the  autumn  he  attacked  the 
more  importaut  libretto  of  '  Sakontala,'  a  regular 
oj>era  in  three  acts,  by  P.  H.  Neumann, 
founded  on  the  Indian  drama  of  that  name. 
He  sketched  two  acts,  and  there  it  remains  ;  the 
MS.  is  in  Herr  Durnba's  possession.  Another 
important  and  very  beautiful  piece  is  the  23rd 
Psalm,3  set  for  two  sopranos  and  two  altos  with 
PF.  accompaniment,  at  the  instigation  of  the 

>  In  I860,  by  Spina. 

a  The  overture  pUjrad  toUM'IUmrnunde' moalc  U  In  D  minor,  and 
wh*  affrvanU  imblLhod  u  •  Alf«n»o*  r>trr»».'  There  l».  perh*;*. 
uio^rrln  rx  ljU-m^^H«.  UietrtUrU.  voo  Mum)  quoUxi  further  on. 


sisters  Frbhlich,  and  dated  at  the  beginning 
'28  Dec.  1820' — perhaps  with  a  view  to  some 
private  concerts  given,  now  or  later,  at  the  old 
hall  of  the  Musikverein.  Another  is  the 
'  Gesang  der  Geister  uber  den  Waasern '  of 
Goethe  (op.  167).  This  fine  and  mystical  poem 
had  a  strong  attraction  for  Schubert.  He  set 
it  for  four  equal  voices  in  1817  ;  then  he  reset 
it  for  four  tenors  and  four  basses  with  two  violas, 
two  violoncellos,  and  baas,  in  Dec.  1820  ;  and 
lastly  revised  this  in  Feb.  1821.  It  was  first  pro- 
duced on  March  7,  1821,  and  found  no  favour, 
to  Schubert's  disgust.  It  was  again  performed 
on  March  30,  before  a  more  receptive  audience, 
with  a  far  better  result.  It  was  revived  at 
Vienna  in  1858  by  Herbeck,  and  in  England 
was  performed  with  success  on  March  22,  1881, 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Prout.  It  is 
enormously  difficult,  and,  though  perfectly  in 
character  with  the  poem,  will  probably  never 
be  attractive  to  a  mixed  audience.  Another 
work  of  1820  were  some  antiphons  (op.  113) 
for  Palm  Sunday  (March  26),  composed  for 
Ferdinand,  who  had  been  recently  appointed 
Choirmaster  at  the  Altlerchenfelder  Church,  and 
found  the  duties  rather  too  much  for  him.  They 
are  written  with  black  chalk,  on  coarse  grey 
wrapping  i*aj>er  ;  and  the  tradition  is  that  they 
and  two  motets  were  written  in  great  haste, 
just  in  time  for  the  service.  On  Easter  Sunday 
Franz  attended  and  conducted  the  mass  for  his 
brother. 

The  Fantasia  in  C  for  PF.  solo  (op.  1 5),  con- 
taining Variationson  Schubert'sown '  Wanderer, ' 
is  probably  a  work  of  this  year.  It  was  written 
for  von  Liebenberg,  a  PF.  player,  to  whom  Schu- 
bert dedicated  it.  This  fine  piece  was  brought 
into  vogue  by  Liszt's  arrangement  of  it  for  PF. 
and  orchestra  as  a  concerto  ;  but  it  is  doubtful 
if  it  is  improved  by  the  process.  Schubert  never 
could  play  it ;  he  alwayB  stuck  fast  in  the  last 
movement ;  and  on  one  occasion  jumped  up  and 
cried  '  Let  the  devil  himself  play  it ! '  Another 
piece  is  an  Allegro  for  strings  in  C  minor,  dated 
Dec.  1820,  the  first  movement  of  a  quartet,  of 
which  there  exist  besides  forty-one  bars  of  the 
Andante,  in  Ab.  The  Allegro  is  of  first-rate 
quality,  and  Schubert  in  every  bar.  It  was 
published  in  1868  by  Senff.  The  MS.  was 
in  Johannes  Brahms's  fine  collection  of  auto- 
graphs. 

The  songs  of  1820,  seventeen  in  all,  tho-  gh 
not  so  numerous  as  those  of  previous  years,  are 
very  fine.  They  contain  '  Der  Jiingling  anf 
dem  Hiigel'  (op.  8,  No.  1),  'Der  8chiffer,' 
1  Liebeslauschen,'  three  grand  songs  to  Mayr- 
hofer's  words,  *  Orest  auf  Tauris, ' '  Der  entsiihnte 
Orest,'  and  '  Freiwilliges  Versinken,'  and  four 
Italian  Canti,  written  for  Frl.  von  Romcr,  who 
afterwards  married  Schubert's  friend  Spaun,  and 
since  published  with  one  which  was  probably 
written  under  Salieris  eye  as  early  as  1813. 
The  most  remarkable  of  all  is  '  Im  Walde '  or 
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'  Waldesnacht, '  a  very  long  aong  of  extraordinary 
beauty,  variety,  force,  and  imagination. 

With  February  1821  Schubert  entered  hia 
twenty-fifth  year,  and  it  was  a  good  omen  to 
receive  such  a  birthday  present  as  the  three 
testimonials  of  this  date  which  Kreissle  has 1 
preserved.  The  first  is  from  von  Mosel,  then 
Court  Secretary ;  the  second  from  Weigl,  Director 
of  the  Court  Opera,  Salieri,  and  von  Eichthal ; 
the  third  from  Moritz  Count  Dietrichstein, 
whom  Beethoven  addresses  as  '  Hofmusikgral,' 
and  who  appears  to  have  been  a  sort  of  Jupiter- 
Apollo  with  general  sway  over  all  Court  music. 
These  influential  personages  warmly  recognise 
his  eminent  ability,  industry,  knowledge,  feel- 
ing, and  taste,  and  profess  the  best  intentions 
towards  him.  The  three  documents  were 
enclosed  by  the  Count  in  a  letter  to  Vogl,  full 
of  good  wishes  for  the  future  of  his  friend. 
Still  more  gratifying  was  the  prospect,  which 
now  at  last  opened,  of  the  publication  of  hia 
songs.  It  was  the  first  good  epoch  iu  Schubert's 
hitherto  struggling  life.  He  had  now  been 
writing  for  more  than  seven  years,  with  an 
industry  and  disregard  of  consequences  which 
are  really  fearful  to  contemplate  ;  and  yet,  as 
far  as  fame  or  profit  were  concerned,  might 
almost  as  well  have  remained  absolutely  idle. 
Here  at  length  was  a  break  in  the  cloud.  It 
was  not  less  welcome  because  it  was  mainly  due 
to  his  faithful  friends,  the  Sonnleithnera,  who 
had  made  his  acquaintance  through  the  accident 
of  Leopold  Sonuleithner's  being  at  school  with 
him,  and  ever  since  cherished  it  in  the  most 
faithful  and  practical  way,  Ignaz,  the  father, 
having,  since  1815,  had  large  periodical  music- 
meetings  of  artists  and  amateurs  in  his  house 
at  the  Oundelhof,  which  were  nothing  less 
than  Schubert  propaganda.  Here,  before  large 
audiences  of  thoroughly  musical  people,  Schu- 
bert's pieces  were  repeatedly  performed,  and  at 
length,  on  Dec.  1,  1820,  the  4  Erl  King'  was 
sung  by  Gymnich,  a  well-known  amateur,  with 
a  spirit  which  fired  every  one  of  the  audience 
with  the  desire  to  possess  the  song,  and  appears 
to  have  suggested  to  Leopold  and  Gymnich  the 
jKMsibility  of  finding  a  publisher  for  the  inspira- 
tions which  had  for  so  long  been  their  delight 
and  astonishment.  They  applied  to  Diabelli 
and  Haslinger,  the  leading  houses  of  Vienna, 
but  without  success  ;  the  main  objections  being 
the  insignificance  of  the  composer,  and  the 
difficulty  of  his  PF.  accompaniments.  On 
this  they  resolved  to  take  the  matter  into  their 
own  hands  ;  and,  probably  not  without  mis- 
givings, had  the  1  Erl  King '  engraved.  The 
fact  was  announced  at  the  next  Concert  at  the 
Gundelhof,  and  a  hundred  copies  were  at  once 
subscribed  for  in  the  room — sufficient  to  defray 
the  cost  of  the  engraving  and  printing,  and  of 
engraving  a  second  song  as  well.  Meantime 
the  *  Erl  King '  had  been  sung  in  public  (for 
i  m.m.  p.  an  a.  *n>. 


the  concerts  at  the  Gundelhof  were,  strictly 
speaking,  private,  limited  to  the  friends  of  the 
host)  by  Gymnich,  at  an  evening  concert  of  the 
Musikverein,  in  one  of  the  public  rooms  of  the 
city,  on  Jan.  25,  1821,  Schubert  himself 
appearing  on  the  platform,  and  playing  the 
accompaniment.  Everything  was  done  by  the 
young  enthusiasts  to  foster  the  Schubert  furore, 
even  to  the  publication  of  a  set  of  1  Erl  King 
waltzes'  by  A.  Hutteubrcnner,  which  at  any 
rate  must  have  made  the  name  familiar,  though 
they  provoked  Schubert,  and  drew  from  Kanno 
some  satirical  hexameters  and  pentameters 
which  may  bo  read  in  Kreissle.*  On  Feb.  8  the 
programme  of  the  Musikvercin  Concert  included 
three  songs  of  his,  the  « Sehnsucht '  by  Schiller, 
'Gretchen  am  Spinnrade,'  and  'Der  Jungliug 
auf  dem  Hiigol'  ;  and  on  March  8  the  'Gruppo 
aus  dem  Tartarus.'  On  March  7  the  '  Erl  King' 
was  again  sung,  this  time  by  Vogl  himself,  at 
an  unmistakable  public  concert,  at  the  Kurnth- 
nerthor  theatre,  a  concert  supjiorted  by  all  the 
most  distinguished  ladies  of  the  Court,  who 
received  the  song  with  loud  applause.  Think 
what  the  first  appearance  of  these  godlike 
pieces  must  have  been  !  It  was  the  rising  of 
the  Sun  !  He  is  now  an  everyday  sight  to  us  ; 
but  how  was  it  the  first  time  that  he  burst  in 
all  his  brightness  on  the  eyes  of  mortals  ?  In 
the  midst  of  all  this  enthusiasm  the  '  Erl  King ' 
was  published  on  the  1st  of  April  1821,  by 
Cappi  and  Diabelli,  on  commission.  It  was 
dedicated  to  Count  Moritz  Dietrichstein,  whose 
kindness  well  deserved  that  recognition.  On 
April  30,  'Gretchen  am  Spinnrade'  appeared 
as  op.  2.  The  succeeding  publications — each 
made  to  depend  on  the  success  of  the  last — 
were  as  follows  : — 

May  29.  Op.  8.  Scbafers  Klagelied  ;    Meerea-Stillfl ; 
Heidenroslein  ;  Jagers  Abendlied. 
Do.      Op.  4.  Der  Wanderer ;  Morgenlied  ;  Wan- 
derers Nachtlled. 

July  9.    Op.  5.  Raatloso  Liebe ;  Nahe  des  Geliebten  ; 

Der  Fischer ;  Erater  Verluat ;  Der  Konig 
in  Thule. 

Aug.  23.  Op.  6.  Memnon  ;  Antigone  und  Oedip ;  Am 

Grabe  Anselmoe. 
Nov.  27.  Op.  7.  Die  ahgebliihte  Linde  ;  Der  Flug  der 

Zeit ;  Der  Tori  und  das  Madchen. 

Here  the  publication  by  commission  stopped, 
the  Diabellis  being  evidently  convinced  that  the 
risk  might  be  profitably  assumed  ;  and  accord- 
ingly op.  8  appears  on  May  9,  1822,  as  'the 
property  of  the  publishers.'  The  dedications 
of  the  first  seven  numbers  no  doubt  furnish  the 
names  of  SchuWt's  most  influential  supporters: 
1.  Graf  von  Dietrichstein  ;  2.  Reichsgraf  Moritz 
von  Fries  ;  3.  [gnaz  von  Mosel  ;  4.  Johann  Ln- 
dislaus  Pyrker,  Patriarch  of  Venico  ;  5.  Salieri  ; 
6.  Michael  Vogl  ;  7.  Graf  Ludwig  Szeehenyi. 
It  mutt  be  admitted  that  the  above  are  very 
good  lists,  and  that  if  Schubert  had  waited 
long  for  the  publication  of  his  works,  the  issue 

tUasllck.  Omcftwucn.  p.aW;  *nd  K  M.  p.«  <i.  80i. 
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of  twenty  songs  in  eight  months,  under  the 
patronage  of  seven  suih  eminent  personages, 
was  a  substantial  compensation.  We  do  not 
hear,  however,  that  much  money  came  into  his 
hands  from  the  publication.  The  favourable  im- 
pression made  by  the  publication  may  be  gathered 
from  the  long,  intelligent,  and  sympathetic 
criticism,  *  Blick  auf  Si  Huberts  Lieder,'  by  F. 
von  Hentl,  which  appeared  in  the  Wiener  Zcit- 
sehrift  fiir  Kunst,  etc. — a  periodical  belonging 
to  Diabelli's  rivals,  Steiner  k  Co. — for  March 
23,  1822. 

Schubert  was  now  a  good  deal  about  the 
theatre,  and  when  it  was  determined  to  produce 
a  German  version  of  Herold's  '  Clochette,'  as 
*  Das  Zauberglockchen,'  at  the  Court  opera,  he 
was  not  unnaturally  called  upon  to  insert  a 
couple  of  pieces  to  suit  the  Vienna  audience.  It 
was  what  Mozart  often  did  for  the  Italian  operas 
of  his  day — what  indeed  we  know  Shakespeare 
to  have  done  in  more  than  one  case.  The  opera 
was  produced  on  June  20.  The  interpolated 
pieces  were  a  long  air  for  tenor, 1  in  three  move- 
ments—  Maestoso,  Andante,  and  Allegro — full 
of  passion  and  imagination,  and  a  comic  duet 
between  the  princes  B  flat  and  C  natural  (Bedur 
and  Cedur).  They  were  more  applauded  than 
anything  else  in  tho  work,  but  Schubert's  namo 
was  not  divulged  ;  the  opera  as  a  whole  did  not 
please,  and  was  soon  withdrawn. 

The  little  Variation  which  he  contributed, 
as  No.  38,  to  Diabelli's  collection  of  fifty  Varia- 
tions— tho  same  for  which  Beethoven  wrote 
his  thirty- three  (op.  120) — should  not  be  over- 
looked.   Though  not  published  till  1823,  the 
autograph,  now  in  the  Hofbibliothek  at  Vienna, 
is  dated  1  March  1821.'    The  variation  is  fresh 
and  pretty,  in  the  minor  of  the  theme,  but  is 
more  noticeable  from  its  situation  than  from  its 
own  qualities.    A  few  dances  for  PF.  solo  are 
dated  *  8  th  March'  and  'July'  in  this  year, 
and  a  collection  of  thirty-six,  containing  those 
alluded  to  and  others  of  1816  and  1819,  was 
published  by  Cappi  and  Diabelli  on  Nov.  29, 
as  op.  18.    Some  of  these  are  inscribed  on  the 
autograph  '  Atzenbrucker  Deutsche,  July  1821,' 
indicating  a  visit  to  Atzenbruck,  the  seat  of 
an  uncle  of  Schobcr's,  near  Abstetten,  between 
Vienna  and  St.  Pblten,  where  a  three  days' 
annual  festivity  was  held,  to  which  artists  of 
all  kinds  were  invited,  and  where  Schubert's 
presence  and   music   were   regarded   as  in- 
dispensable. 

Whether  after  this  he  and  Schober  returned 
to  Vienna  we  know  not,  no  letters  remain  ;  but 
the  next  event  of  which  any  record  remains  is 
the  composition  of  a  symphony,  his  seventh, 
in  E,  which  is  marked,  without  note  of  place, 
as  begun  in  August.  He  did  not  complete  the 
writing  of  it,  and  indeed  it  is  probable  that  it 
did  not  occupy  him  more  than  a  few  hours  ;  but 
the  autograph,  which  is  in  the  writer's  posses- 

i  Introduced  Into  ■  Alfonso  und  BetrelU'  In  1881  by  Jon.  Fucha. 


sion,8  is  a  very  curious  manuscript,  probably 
quite  unique,  even  among  Schubert's  feats  of 
composition.  It  occupies  1 67  pages  of  42  sheets 
(10  quires  of  4,  and  1  of  2),  and  is  in  the  usual 
movements — Adagio  in  E  minor,  and  Allegro  in 
E  major  ;  Andante  in  A  ;  Scherzo  in  C,  and 
Trio  in  A  ; 3  and  Allegro  giusto  in  E  major.  The 
Introduction  and  a  portion  of  the  Allegro  are 
fully  scored  and  marked  ;  but  at  the  110th  bar 
— the  end  of  a  page — Schubert  appears  to  have 
grown  impatient  of  this  regular  proceeding,  and 
from  that  point  to  the  end  of  the  work  has 
made  merely  memoranda  But  these  memo- 
randa are,  in  their  way,  perfectly  complete  ami 
orderly  to  the  end  of  the  Finale.  Every  bar 
is  drawn  in ;  the  tempi  and  names  of  the  instru- 
ments are  fully  written  at  the  beginning  of  each 
movement ;  the  nuances  are  all  marked  ;  the 
very  double  bars  and  flourishes  are  gravely 
added  at  the  end  of  the  sections,  and  '  Fine '  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  whole  ;  and  Schubert 
evidently  regarded  the  work  as  no  less  complete 
on  the  paper  than  it  was  in  his  mind.  And 
complete  it  virtually  is  ;  for  each  subject  is 
given  at  full  length,  with  a  bit  of  bass  or 
accompaniment -figure,  or fivgalo  passage.  There 
is  not  a  bar  from  beginning  to  end  that  does 
not  contain  the  part  of  one  or  more  instruments  ; 
at  all  crucial  places  the  scoring  is  much  fuller  ; 
and  it  would  no  doubt  be  possible  to  complete 
it  as  Schubert  himself  intended.  [It  is  said 
that  the  sketch  was  submitted  to  Mendelssohn, 
who  refused  to  complete  it.  In  later  days,  at 
the  suggestion  of  Sir  George  Grove,  Mr.  J.  F. 
Barnett  undertook  the  task,  and  the  symphony, 
scored  by  him  from  Schubert's  indications,  was 
produced  at  the  Crystal  Palace  on  May  5,  1883. 
See  Barnett's  Musical  Reminiscences  and  Impres- 
sion*, pp.  312-22.] 

We  next  find  the  two  friends  at  the  castle  of 
Ochsenburg,  a  few  miles  south  of  St.  Pblten,  the 
seatof  the  Bishop,  who  was  a  relative  of  Schober's ; 
and  there  and  in  St.  Pblten  itself  they  passed 
a  thoroughly  happy  and  healthy  holiday  of 
some  weeks  in  September  and  October.  The 
Bishop  and  Baron  Mink,  a  local  magnate,  wen- 
congenial  hosts,  and  the  visit  of  the  two  clever 
young  men  was  the  signal  for  various  festivities, 
in  which  all  the  aristocracy  of  the  country-side  - 
'  a  princess,  two  countesses,  and  three  baroness* 
in  Schober's  enumeration — took  part,  anil  in 
which  the  music  and  drollery  of  Schubert  an<' 
his  friend  delighted  every  one.  The  great  result 
of  the  visit,  however,  was  the  composition  of  an 
opera  to  Schober's  words,  on  a  romantic  subject 
of  battles,  love,  conspiracy,  hunting,  peasant  life, 
and  everything  else,  so  natural  in  opera  librettos, 

■>  1  received  tt  In  IMS  from  the  late  Paul  Mendelaaohn.  Felix* 
brother.  Into  whuw  hand*  It  came  after  hla  brotber'a  death  FelH 
Mendelaaohn  had  It  (mm  Ferdinand  Srhubert  direct 

3  The  change  In  this  ayniphony  from  the  Hcherwi  In  C  tu  the  Trln 
In  A.  by  an  B  In  octave,  in  the  oboe-  lasting  four  bare,  la  an  auti.-i 
nation  of  the  almiUr  change  in  the  aame  place  In  the  great  C  inajoe 
Bympb..ny  ..f  IMS.  and  a  curloua  inaUnoe  of  the  singular  war  in 
which  many  of  Schubert'*  earlier  symphonic*  lead  up  to  Micro»n 
tng  effort. 
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so  impossible  in  real  life.  It  was  called  '  Alfonso 
und  Estrella,'  and  two  acts  were  completed  be- 
fore their  return  to  town.  The  first  act  is  dated 
at  the  end  of  the  autograph  Sept.  20,  and  the 
second  Oct  20.  A  week  later  they  were  back 
again  in  Vienna. 

The  songs  composed  in  1821  are  very  im- 
portant, and  comprise  some  of  his  very  finest, 
and  in  the  most  various  styles.  It  is  sufficient 
to  name  among  the  published  ones '  Grenzen  der 
Menschheit'  (February);  'Goheimes'  (March); 
Suleika's  two  songs  (opp.  14,  31);  'Sei  mir 
gegriisst '  (op.  20,  No.  1)  ;  and  1  Die  Nachtigall,' 
for  four  men's  voices  (op.  11,  No.  2) — all  of  the 
very  highest  excellence,  of  astonishing  variety, 
and  enough  of  themselves  to  make  the  fame  of 
any  ordinary  composer.  A  fine  setting  of 
'  Mahomet's  song,'  by  Goethe,  for  bass  (possibly 
for  Lablache),  was  begun  in  March. 

The  third  act  of  'Alfonso  und  Estrella'  was 
finished  in  Feb.  27,  1822.  The  fact  that  a 
thoroughly  worldly,  mercenary,  money-making 
manager  like  Barbaja,  who  was  at  the  same  time 
a  firm  believer  in  Rossini,  had  become  lessee 
of  the  two  principal  theatres  of  Vienna,  augured 
badly  for  Schubert's  chance  of  success  in  that 
direction.  But  indeed  the  new  piece  seems  to 
have  l>een  calculated  to  batHo  any  manager,  not 
only  in  Vienna,  but  everywhere  else.  It  caused, 
as  we  shall  see,  a  violent  dispute,  eighteen  mouths 
later,  between  Schubert  and  Weber,  which  but 
for  Schubert's  good  temper  would  have  led  to  a 
permanent  quarrel.  Anna  Milder,  to  whom 
Schubert  sent  a  copy  of  the  work  in  1825,  tells 
him,  in  a  letter  full  of  kindness  and  enthusiasm, 
that  the  libretto  will  not  suit  the  taste  of  the 
Berliners,  1  who  are  accustomed  to  the  grand 
tragic  opera,  or  the  French  opera -comique.' 
Nor  was  the  libretto  the  only  drawback. 
Schubert,  like  Beethoven  in  1  Fidelio,'  was  in 
advance  of  the  modest  execution  of  those  days. 
At  Graz,  the  abode  of  the  Hiittcuhienners, 
where  there  was  a  foyer  of  Schubert-enthusiasts, 
the  opera  got  as  far  as  rehearsal,  and  would 
probably  have  reached  the  stage,  if  the  accom- 
paniments had  not  proved  impossible  for  the 
band.1  No  performance  took  place  until  twenty- 
six  years  after  poor  Schubert's  death,  namely  at 
Weimar,  on  June  24,  1854,  under  the  direction 
of  Liszt,  who,  with  all  his  devotion  to  the 
master,  had  to  reduce  it  much  for  performance. 
It  was  very  carefully  studied,  and  yet  the 
success,  even  in  that  classical  town,  and  with 
all  Liszt's  enthusiasm  and  influence,  seerns  to 
have  been  practically  nil.  At  last,  however, 
its  time  came.  Twenty-five  years  later,  in 
1879,  it  was  again  taken  in  hand  by  Capell- 
meister  .lohann  Fuchs  of  the  Court  opera, 
Vienna,  who  entirely  rewrote  the  libretto,  and 
greatly  curtailed  the  work  ;  and  in  this  form 
it  was  brought  to  performance  at  Carlsruhe  in 
March  1881,  with  great  success. 

I  KB.  p.  2i.<  (L  Vi'i). 


But  to  return  to  Schubert  and  1822.  Early 
in  the  year  he  made  the  acquaintance2  of  Weber, 
who  spent  a  few  weeks  of  February  and  March 
in  Vienna  to  arrange  for  the  production  of  his 
'  Euryanthe.'  No  particulars  of  their  intercourse 
on  this  occasion  survive.  With  Beethoven 
Schubert  had  as  yet  hardly  exchanged  words. 
And  this  is'  hardly  to  be  wondered  at,  because, 
though  Vienna  was  not  a  large  city,  yet  the 
paths  of  the  two  men  were  quite  sej»aiate. 
Apart  from  the  great  difference  in  their  iges, 
and  from  Beethoven's  peculiar  position  in  tin- 
town,  his  habits  M  ere  fixed,  his  deafness  was  a 
great  obstacle  to  intercourse,  and,  for  the  last 
five  or  six  years,  what  with  the  lawsuits  into 
which  his  nephew  dragged  him,  and  the  severe 
labour  entailed  by  the  composition  of  the  Mass 
in  D,  and  of  the  Sonatas  opp.  106,  109,  110, 
and  111  — works  which  by  no  means  flowed 
from  him  with  the  ease  that  masses  and  tonatas 
did  from  Schubert — he  was  very  inaccessible. 
Any  stranger  arriving  from  abroad,  with  a 
letter  of  introduction,  was  seen  and  treated 
civilly.  But  Schubert  was  a  born  Viennese, 
and  at  the  time  of  which  we  speak,  Beethoven 
was  as  much  a  part  of  Vienna  as  St.  Stephen's 
tower,  and  to  visit  him  required  some  special 
reason,  and  more  than  special  resolution. 

A  remark  of  Rochlita's3  in  the  July  of  this 
year  shows  that  Schubert  was  in  the  habit  of 
going  to  the  same  restaurant  with  Beethoven, 
and  worshipping  at  a  distance  ;  but  the  first 
direct  evidence  of  their  coming  into  contact 
occurs  at  this  date.  On  April  19,  1822,  he 
published  a  set  of  Variations  on  a  French  air 
as  op.  10,  and  dedicated  them  to  Beethoven  as 
'his  admirer  and  worshipper'  (sehi  Verchrer 
und  Beurundcrer).  The  Variations  were  written 
in  the  winter  of  1820-21,  and  Schubert  presented 
them  in  person  to  the  great  master.  There  are 
two  versions  of  the  interview,4  Schindler's  and 
J.  Hiittenbrenner's.  Schindler  was  constantly 
about  Beethoven.  He  was  devoted  to  Schubert, 
and  is  very  unlikely  to  have  given  a  depreciating 
account  of  him.  There  is  therefore  no  reason  for 
doubting  his  statement,  especially  as  his  own 
interest  or  vanity  were  not  concerned.  It  is 
the  first  time  we  meet  Schubert  face  to  face. 
He  was  accompanied  by  Diabelli,  who  was  just 
lieginning  to  find  out  his  commercial  value,  and 
would  naturally  be  anxious  for  his  sureess. 
Beethoven  was  at  home,  and  we  know  the 
somewhat  overwhelming  courtesy  with  which 
he  welcomed  a  stranger.  Schubert  was  mora 
bashful  and  retiring  than  ever  ;  and  when  the 
great  man  handed  him  the  sheaf  of  paper  and 
the  carpenter's  pencil  provided  for  the  replies 

*  F«ir  their  meeting  we  h»ve  the  authority  of  Webera  aou  In  hl« 
biography,  il.  -190.  But  hi*  »tatement  that  Schubert  wm  alienatc-il 
from  Weber  by  Weber  •  crltlclinn  on  '  Koaamunde'  la  more  thnu 
doubtful,  becauae  'Roaamunde'  waa  probably  not  conipuaed  till 
•ome  nineteen  monthe  Inter,  and  becauae  It  waa  not  Schubert  * 
habit  to  take  nfTenc*  at  crltlclim. 

»  «r  rVr»».f«  ,i,r  Ttmkttnm.  It.  383.  See  the  lifelike  and  twnrtl. 
Inn  rlctnrr  >«v  Braun  von  Rraun  given  In  Nohl  •  Beetkovm.  111.  SO, 

«  Bchln.ller  »  rtetfAoei  n.  11.  178. 
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of  his  visitors,  could  not  collect  himself 
sufficiently  to  write  a  word.  Then  tho  Varia- 
tions were  produced,  with  their  enthusiastic 
dedication,  which  probably  added  to  Beethoven's 
good  humour.  He  opened  them  and  looked 
through  them,  and  seeing  something  that 
startled  him,  naturally  pointed  it  out.  At 
this  Schubert's  last  remnant  of  self-control 
seems  to  have  deserted  him,  and  ho  rushed 
from  the  room.  When  he  got  into  the  street, 
and  was  out  of  the  magic  of  Beethoven's  person- 
ality, his  presence  of  mind  returned,  and  all 
that  he  might  have  said  flashed  upon  him,  but 
it  was  too  late.  The  story  is  perfectly  natural, 
and  we  ought  to  thank  Beethoven's  Boswell  for 
it.  Which  of  us  would  not  have  doue  the 
same  ?  Beethoven  kept  the  Variations  and 
liked  them  ;  and  it  must  have  been  some  con- 
solation to  the  bashful  Franz  to  hear  that  he 
often  played  them  with  his  nephew.  Hiitten- 
brenner's 1  story  is  that  Schubert  called,  but 
found  Beethoven  out ;  which  may  have  been 
an  invention  of  Diabelli's  to  shield  his  young 
client 

This  autumn  Schubert  again  took  up  the 
Mass  in  A-».  which  was  begun  in  1819  ;  finished 
it,  and  inscribed  it  4tm,  7b  822  btxndet.'%  Not 
that  that  was  the  final  redaction  ;  for,  contrary 
to  his  usual  practice — in  fact  it  is  almost  a 
solitary  instance — he  took  it  up  again  before 
his  death,  and  made  material  improvements3 
both  in  the  position  of  the  voice- parts  and  in 
the  instrumentation,  as  may  be  seen  from  the 
autograph  score  now  in  the  Library  of  the 
Gesellschaft  der  Musikfreunde. 

This  year  seems  to  have  been  passed  entirely 
in  Vienna,  at  least  there  are  no  traces  of  any 
journey  ;  and  the  imprisonment  in  the  broiling 
city,  away  from  the  nature  he  so  dearly  loved, 
was  not  likely  to  improve  his  spirits.  What 
events  or  circumstances  are  alluded  to  in  the 
interesting  piece  called  'My  Dream,'4  dated 
'July  1822,'  it  is  hard  to  guess.  It  may  not 
improbably  have  been  occasioned  by  some  dispute 
on  religious  subjects  of  the  nature  of  those  hinted 
at  in  his  brother  Ignaz's  letter  of  Oct.  12, 
1818.6  At  any  rate  it  is  deeply  pathetic  and 
poetical. 

During  this  summer  Joseph  Hiittenbrenner 
was  active  in  the  cause  of  his  friend.  He 
made  no  less  than  four  endeavours  to  bring  out 
the  'Teufels  Lustschloss '— at  the  Jose  I  s  tad  t 

■  K  II.  p  381  (I.  'J64).  *  7*  atanda  for  SopUmW. 

*  Thle  »aa  kindly  pointed  out  to  the  witter  by  Johannea  Brahma, 
who  h»d  an  early  copy  of  the  (core,  made  by  Ferdinand  Schubert 
from  the  autograph  in  itaoiiglnal  condition.  Inthlaahape  Brahma 
rehearaed  the  inaaa,  but  found  many  poitiona  unaatbdartory .  ami 
waa  intemted  to  dlacover  •ubaequently  from  the  autograph  that 
Schubert  had  altered  the  rery  V*m»f*»  alluded  to,  and  made  them 
practicable.- Ha  made  three  attempt*  at  the  1  Cum  Sancto'  before 
aacreedinic.  each  time  In  f  ub  ue.  and  alwaye  » Ith  a  different  eubject. 
Of  the  first  there  are  four  ban ;  of  the  eecood  1 99 :  the  third  la  that 
printed  In  Senreiber'a  edition.  Thla  edition  ia  unfot innately  very 
inratiect.  Not  only  doea  It  awarm  with  miaptlnta,  but  whole 
paraairra,  and  thoee  moat  linpcutant  onea  laa  in  the  Homa  and 
Troinhonea  of  the  Dona*,  are  clean  omitted.  The  mtanert  alao  are 
ahamefully  treated. 

«  Pint  printed  by  R.  Schumann  In  the  .VetM  Uittcktlft  /fir 
JtW*  for  Pek  3.  m-w.    He,  alao  KM.  p.  333  (II.  16). 

•  K.U.  p.  1*8(1.  urn. 


and  Court  theatres  of  Vienna,  at  Munich,  and 
at  Prague.  At  Prague  alone  was  there  a  gleam 
of  hope.  Hollbein,  the  manager  there,  requests 
to  have  the  score  and  parts  sent  to  him,  at  the 
same  time  regretting  that  during  a  month  which 
he  had  passed  in  Vienna,  Schubert  had  not  once 
come  near  him.  Hiittenbrenner  also  urged 
Schubert  on  Peters,  the  publisher,  of  Leipzig 
who  in  a  tedious  egotistical  letter,  dated  Nov. 
14,  1822,  gives  the  usual  sound  reasons  of  a 
cautious  publisher  against  taking  up  with  an 
unknown  composer — for  in  North  Germany 
Schubert  was  still  all  but  unknown.  One  is 
sorry  to  hear  of  a  little  rebuff  which  he  sustained 
at  this  time  from  the  Gesellschaft  der  Musik- 
freunde of  Vienna,  to  whom  he  applied  to  be 
admitted  as  a  practising  member  (on  the  viola), 
but  who  refused  him  on  the  ground  of  his  being 
a  professional,  and  therefore  outside  their  rules.6 
A  somewhat  similar  repulse  was  experienced  by 
Haydn  from  the  Tonkunstler  Societal.  [See 
vol.  ii.  p.  354.1  On  the  other  hand,  the 
musical  societies  both  of  Linz  and  Graz  elected 
him  an  honorary  member.  To  the  latter  ol 
these  distinctions  we  owe  the  two  beautiful 
movements  of  the  symphony  No.  8,  in  B  minor, 
which  was  begun  at  Vienna  on  Oct.  30,  1822, 
and  intended  as  a  return  for  the  compliment. 
The  Allegro  and  Andante  alone  are  finished, 
but  these  are  of  singular  beauty  and  the  greatest 
originality.  In  them,  for  the  first  time  in 
orchestral  composition,  Schubert  exhibits  a 
style  absolutely  his  own,  untinged  by  any 
predecessor,  and  full  of  that  strangely  direct 
appeal  to  the  hearer  of  which  we  have  already 
spoken.  It  is  certain  that  he  never  heard  the 
musio  played,  and  that  the  new  and  delicate 
effects  and  orchestral  combinations  with  which 
it  is  crowded,  were  the  result  of  his  imagination 
alone.  The  first  movement  is  sadly  full  of 
agitation  and  distress.  It  lay  hidden  at  Graz 
for  many  years,  until  obtained  from  Anselm 
Hiittenbrenner  by  Herbeck,  who  first  produced 
it  in  Vienna  at  one  of  the  Gesellschaft  concerts 
in  1865. 7  It  was  published  by  Spina  early  in 
1887  ;  was  played  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  April 
6,  1867,  and  elsewhere  in  England,  and  always 
with  increasing  success.  In  fact  no  one  can 
hear  it  without  being  captivated  by  it. 

The  Songs  composed  in  1822  —  fourteen 
printed  and  two  in  MS. — comprise  '  Epistel  von 
Collin' (Jan.);  4  Heliopolis  '  (April);  4  Todes- 
musik,'  with  a  magnificent  opening  (op.  108, 
No.  2  ;  Sept.)  ;  '  Scliatzgrabers  Bogehr  '(op.  23, 
No.  4  ;  Nov.)  with  its  stately  bass  ;  *  Willkom- 
men  und  Abschied  '  (op.  56,  No.  1  ;  Dec);  *  Die 
Rose '  (op.  73)  and  4  Der  Mnsensohn  *  (op.  92). 
The  concerted  pieces,  1  Constitutionslied '  (op. 
157  ;  Jan.),  '  Gcist  der  Liebe  '  (op.  11,  No.  3), 
4  Cott  in  der  Natur  1  (op.  133),  and  4  Des  Tages 
Weiho '  (op.  146),  all  belong  to  this  year. 

Publication  went  on  in  1822,  though  not  m 

«  K.H.  p.  280  |1.  383).       I  Her  Hanelkk.  Connrfaml.  p.  330. 
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brinkly  as  before.  The  Variations  dedicated  to 
Beethoven  (op.  10)  were  Brat  to  appear,  on 
April  19.  They  were  followed  by  op.  8  (four 
songs)  on  May  9,  and  op.  1 1  (three  i>art-8ongs) 
on  June  12.  Then  came  a  long  gap  till  Dec.  1  8, 
on  which  day  opp.  12,  13,  and  14,  all  songs, 
appeared  at  once.  We  have  not  space  to  name 
them.  Hut  with  such  accumulated  treasures 
to  draw  upon,  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  they 
are  all  of  the  first  class.  The  pecuniary  result 
of  the  publications  of  1821  had  been  good  ; 
2000  gulden  were  realised,  and  of  the  1  Erl 
King'  alone  more  than  800  copies  had  been 
■old  ;  and  if  Schubert  had  been  provident 
enough  to  keep  his  works  in  his  own  possession 
he  would  soon  have  been  out  of  the  reach  of 
want.  This,  however,  he  did  not  do.  Pressed 
by  the  want  of  money,  in  an  incautious  moment 
he  sold  the  first  twelve  of  his  works 1  to  Diabelli 
for  800  silver  gulden  (£80),  and  entered  into 
some  injudicious  arrangement  with  the  same 
firm  for  future  publications.  His  old  and  kind 
friend  Count  Dietrichstein  about  this  time 
offered  him  a  post  as  organist  to  the  Court 
Chapel, 2  hut  he  refused  it.  and  he  was  probably 
right,  though  in  so  doing  he  greatly  distressed 
his  methodical  old  father.  His  habits,  like 
Beethoven's,  made  it  absurd  for  him  to  under- 
take any  duties  requiring  strict  attendance. 

The  Vienna  Theatre  being  closed  to  1  Alfonso 
and  Estrella,'  Schubert  turned  his  thoughts  in 
the  direction  of  Dresden,  where  his  admirer 
Anna  Milder  was  living,  and  where  Weber  was 
Director  of  the  Opera ;  and  we  find  him  in  a 
letter  of  Feb.  28,  1823  (published  in  1881 
for  the  first  time)3  asking  his  old  |>atron  Herr 
von  Mosel  for  a  letter  of  recommendation  to 
Weber.  He  is  confined  to  the  house  by  illness, 
and  apologises  for  not  being  able  to  call.  There 
are  no  traces  of  reply  to  this  application,  but  it 
probably  led  to  nothing,  for,  as  we  shall  see, 
the  score  of  the  opera  was  still  in  his  hands  in 
October.  He  was  evidently  now  set  upon  o|»era. 
In  the  letter  just  mentioned  he  implores  von 
Mosel  to  entrust  him  with  a  libretto  *  suitable 
for  his  littleness '  ;  and  though  he  seems  never 
to  have  obtained  this,  he  went  on  with  the 
best  he  could  get,  and  1823  saw  the  birth  of  no 
less  than  three  dramatic  pieces.  The  first  was 
a  one -act  play  with  dialogue,  adapted  from 
the  French  by  Castelli,  and  called  '  Die  Ver- 
schworenen,'  or  'The  Conspirators."  The  play 
was  published  in  the  Dramatic  Garland— an  an- 
nual collection  of  dramas — for  1823.  Schubert 
must  have  seen  it  soon  after  publication,  and 
by  April  had  finished  the  composition  of  it 
The  autograph,  in  the  British  Museum,  has  at 

>  So  uf  the  hook*  ;  but  the  work*  published  on  oommladon  were 
opp.  1-7.  containing  twenty  aonga. 

<  [The  evidence  fortbli  traitaaction  la  very  obeenre.  and  the  rtoiy 
may  hare  become  confuted  with  a  prwpoeed  application  In  IKS. 
See  below,  p.  SOfto.) 

»  In  the  .V»«  rrrU  Prmm  of  Vienna,  Nor.  10,  1881.  The  letter, 
though  formal  In  ntyle,  U  curloualy  free  In  anrne  <>f  IU  expraalona. 
It  uientlona  the  oretlure  to  the  let  Act  of  •  Alfoneo  und  Kotrrlla. 
What  can  thla  bet  The  orwture  known  nnder  that  name  (on.  flBi  la 
dated   Dec.  1BBS/  and  la  at  id  to  hare  been  written  for '  Itoeeanunde,' 


the  end  the  words  1  Aprill  1823.  F.  Schubert, 
Knde  der  Oper.'  It  contains  an  overture  and 
eleven  numbers,  and  appears  from  Bauernfeld's 
testimony  to  have  been  composed  with  a  view- 
to  representation  at  the  Court  theatre.  The 
libretto  is  a  very  poor  one,  w  ith  but  few  dra- 
matic joints,  and  confines  the  composer  mainly 
to  the  Chorus.  The  licensers  changed  its  title 
to  the  less  suspicious  one  of  '  Der  hiiusliche 
Krieg'  or  'The  Domestic  Struggle,'  and  it  was 
duly  sent  in  to  the  management,  but  it  returned 
in  twelve  mouths  without  examination.  It  did 
not  come  to  performance  at  all  during  Schubert's 
lifetime,  nor  till  1861.  In  that  year  it  was 
given,  under  Herbeck's  direction,  by  the  Musik- 
verein,  Vienna,  on  March  1  and  22  ;  and  on 
the  stage  at  Frankfort  on  August  29  ;  since 
then  at  the  Court  theatre,  Vienna,  at  Munich, 
Salzburg,  and  other  German  tow  ns  ;  in  Paris, 
Feb  3,  1868,  as  'La  Croisade  des  Dames,' 
and  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  Sydenham,  March  2, 
1872,  as  '  The  Conspirators.'  In  less  than  two 
months  after  throwing  off  this  lively  Singspiel, 
Schubert  had  embarked  in  something  far  more 
serious,  a  regular  three-act  oj«raof  the  '  heroico- 
romantic'  pattern — also  with  spoken  dialogue 
— the  scene  laid  in  Spain,  with  Moors,  knights, 
a  king,  a  king's  daughter,  and  all  the  usual 
furniture  of  these  dreary  compilations.  The 
libretto  of  *  Fierrabras,'  by  Josef  Kupelwieser — 
enough  of  itself  to  justify  all  Wagner's  charges4 
agaiust  the  o|iera  books  of  the  old  school — was 
commissioned  by  Barbaja  for  the  Court  theatre. 
The  book  was  |>assed  by  the  Censure  on  July  21  ; 
but  Schubert  had  by  that  time  advanced  far  in 
his  labours,  and  had  in  fact  completed  more 
than  half  of  the  piece.  He  began  it,  as  his  own 
date  tells  us,  on  May  25.  Act  1,  filling  304 
pages  of  large  oblong  |»aper,6  was  completely 
scored  by  the  31st  of  the  month  ;  Act  2,  in  five 
days  more,  by  June  5  ;  and  the  whole  three 
acts,  fully  1000  pages,  and  containing  an  over- 
ture and  twenty-three  numbers,  were  entirely 
out  of  hand  by  Oct.  2.  And  all  for  nothing ! 
Schubert  was  not  even  kept  long  in  suspense, 
for  early  in  the  following  year  he  learnt  that 
the  work  had  been  dismissed.  The  ground  for 
its  rejection  was  the  badness  of  the  libretto  ; 
but  knowing  Barbaja's  character,  and  seeing 
that  Kupelwieser  was  secretary  to  a  rival  house 
(the  Josefstadt),  it  is  difficult  not  to  suspect 
that  the  commission  had  been  given  by  the  wily 
Italian,  merely  to  facilitate  the  progress  of  some 
piece  of  business  between  the  two  establishments. 

It  is,  as  Liszt  has  remarked,  extraordhmry 
that  Schubert,  who  was  brought  up  from  his 
youth  on  the  finest  poetry,  should  have  unhesi- 
tatingly accepted  the  absurd  and  impracticable 
librettos  which  he  did,  and  which  have  kept  in 
oblivion  so  much  of  his  splendid  music.  His 
devotion  to  his  friends,  and  his  irrepressible 

«  HaiMlick,  Ooruxrtmol.  p.  150. 

»  The  autograph  waa  .hown  to  Rulllvan  and  the  writer  by  that 
energetic  Schubert  apoatle.  Herr  Johann  Herheck.  In  1868. 
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desire  to  utter  what  was  in  him,  no  doubt  help 
to  explain  the  anomaly,  but  an  anomaly  it  will 
always  remain.  It  is  absolutely  distressing  to 
think  of  such  extraordinary  ability,  and  such 
still  more  extraordinary  powers  of  work,  being 
so  cruelly  thrown  away,  and  of  the  sickening 
disappointment  which  these  repeated  failures 
must  have  entailed  on  so  simple  and  sensitive  a 
heart  as  his.  Fortunately  for  us  the  strains  in 
which  he  vents  his  griefs  are  as  beautiful  and  en- 
dearing as  those  in  which  he  celebrates  his  joys. 

His  work  this  summer  was  not,  however,  to 
be  all  disappointment.  If  the  theatre  turned 
a  deaf  ear  to  his  strains  there  were  always  his 
beloved  songs  to  confide  in,  and  they  never 
deceived  him.  Of  the  Song  in  Schubert's  hands 
we  may  say  what  Wordsworth  so  well  says  of 
the  Sonnet : — 

With  this  key 
Hhakespeare  unlocked  his  heart ;  the  melody 
Of  this  small  lute  gave  ease  to  Petrarch's  wound. 

.  .        and  when  a  damp 

Fell  round  the  path  of  Milton,  in  his  hand 
The  thing  became  a  trumpet,  whence  he  blew 
Soul-animating  strains,  alas  too  few ! 

— with  the  notable  difference  that  it  was  given 
to  Schubert  to  gather  up  and  express,  in  his  one 
person  and  his  one  art,  all  the  various  moods 
and  passions  which  Wordsworth  has  divided 
amongst  so  many  mighty  poets. 

And  now,  in  the  midst  of  the  overwhelming 
tumult  and  absorption  which  inevitably  accom- 
pany the  production  of  so  large  a  work  of  imagi- 
nation as  a  three-act  opera,  brought  into  being  at 
so  extraordinarily  rapid  a  i*oee,  he  was  to  stop, 
and  to  indite  a  set  of  songs,  which  though  not 
of  greater  worth  than  many  others  of  his,  are  yet 
so  intelligible,  so  expressive,  address  themselves 
to  such  universal  feelings,  and  form  so  attractive 
a  whole,  that  they  have  certainly  become  more 
popular,  and  are  more  widely  and  jMjimanently 
ix-iloved,  than  any  similar  production  by  any 
other  composer.  We  have  already  described 
the  incident  through  which  Schubert  made  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Miillerlieder 1  of  Wilhelm 
Muller,  twenty  of  which  he  selected  for  the 
beautiful  series  so  widely  known  as  the 4  Sehbne 
Mullerin.'  We  havesecntheeuduringimpatience 
with  which  he  attacked  a  book  when  it  took 
his  fancy,  and  the  eagerness  with  which  he 
liegan  ui>on  this  particular  one.  We  know  that 
the  Miillerlieder  were  all  eomjwsed  this  year  ; 
that  some  of  them  were  written  in  hospital  ; 
that  No.  15  is  dated  'October'  ;  that  a  consider- 
able interval  elapsed  between  the  second  and 
third  Act  of  4  Fierrabras  —probably  the  best 
part  of  July  and  August  Putting  these  facts 
together  it  seems  to  follow  that  the  call  on  Rand- 

1  The  MUUerllcder,  twonty-Uiroe  In  number,  with  Prulofue  and 
R|>IUi«iielo  addlUon.  are  contained  in  the  Id  rol.  of  thr  finlirht* 
atu  Urn  kintcrlaitmrn  Paplrrrn  rinrt  rri$enU*n  WatUkarnirlrn 
in«  found  amon*  the  paper*  of  a travel  line  Preach  horn-  player), 
which  were  first  ptihllahed  at  Deaean.  1S8I.  Schubert  baa  omitted 
the  Prologue  and  Epilogue,  and  three  poeme— 'Usui  Muhlenleben' 
after  'Her  Netiglerlge  ;  'Knhr  Schineti,  Irtxter  8cher»,'  after 
'  Klferaurht  and  Btolt";  and  'Blllnileln  Vrrglnmcln '  after 'Die 
bOeeParb*.' 


hartinger  (see  ante,  p.  24)  and  the  composition 
of  the  first  numbers  of  the  4  Schone  Mullerin ' 
took  place  in  May,  before  he  became  immersed 
in  4  Fierrabras. '  Then  came  the  tirst  two  Acts 
of  that  opera  ;  then  his  illness,  and  his  sojourn 
in  the  hospital,  and  more  sougs  ;  then  the  third 
Act  of  the  opera  ;  and  lastly  the  completion  ol 
the  Lieder. 

Be  tins  as  it  may,  there  was  no  lack  of  occu- 
pation for  Schubert  after  he  had  put '  Fierrabras' 
out  of  hand.  Weber  arrived  in  Vienna  late  in 
September  1823,  and  on  Oct  3  began  the  rehear- 
sals of 4  Euryanthe ' ;  and  for  a  month  the  musical 
world  of  Austria  was  in  a  ferment  After  the 
first  performance,  on  Oct  25,  Weber  and  Schu- 
bert came  somewhat  into  collision.  Schubert, 
with  characteristic  frankness,  asserted  that  the 
new  work  wanted  the  geniality  and  grace  of 
'  Der  Freischutz,'  that  its  merit  lay  mainly  in  its 
harmony,2  and  that  he  was  prepared  to  prove 
that  the  score  did  not  contain  a  single  original 
melody.  Weber  had  been  much  tried  by  the 
rehearsals,  by  the  growing  conviction  that  his 
work  was  too  long,  and  by  the  imperfect  success 
of  the  performance  ;  and  with  a  combination  of 
ignorance  and  insolence  which  does  him  no  credit 
replied,  '  Let  the  fool  learn  something  himself 
before  he  criticises  me.'  Schubert's  answer  to 
this  was  to  go  otf  to  Weber  with  the  score  of 
4  Alfonso  und  Estrella.'  When  they  had  looked 
through  this,  Weber  returned  to  Schubert's  criti- 
cisms on  4  Euryanthe,'  and  finding  that  the 
honest  Franz  stuck  to  his  point  was  absurd 
enough  to  lose  his  temper,  and  say,  in  the 
obvious  belief  that  the  score  before  him  was 
Schubert's  first  attempt,  4 1  tell  you  the  firet 
puppies  and  the  first  operas  are  always  drowned.' 
Franz,  it  is  unnecessary  to  say,  bore  no  malice, 
even  for  so  galling  a  8|>eech,  and  it  is  due  to 
Weber  to  state  that  he  took  some  pains  later  to 
have  tho  work  adopted  at  the  Dresden  theatre,3 

Schubert  did  not  yet  know  the  fate  which 
awaited  4  Fierrabras ' ;  all  was  at  present  caulrur 
dc  rose  ;  and  the  fascination  of  the  theatre,  the 
desire  innate  in  all  musicians,  even  one  so 
self-contained  as  Schubert,  to  address  a  large 
public,  sharpened  not  improbably  by  the  chance 
recently  enjoyed  by  the  stranger,  was  too  strong 
to  be  resisted,  and  he  again,  for  the  third  time 
in  ten  months,  turned  towards  the  stage.  This 
time,  the  temptation  came  in  the  shajie  of 
4  Rosamunde,  Princess  of  Cyprus,'  a  play  of 
ultraromantic  character,  by  Madame  von  Chezy, 
authoress  of  4  Euryanthe,'  a  librettist  whoso  lot 
seems  to  have  been  to  drag  down  the  musicians 
connected  with  her.  The  lwok  of  4  Rosamunde' 
must  have  been  at  least  as  inefficient  as  that 
with  which  Weber  had  been  struggling,  to  cause 
the  failure  of  such  magnificent  and  interesting 
music  as  Schubert  made  for  it  The  drama  has 
disappeared,  but  Kreissle  gives  the  plot,4  and 

*  Sea  MeDdelMohn 'a  opinion  in  Tkm  Mendrltrakn  FnmOw,  L  ZJ7. 
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it  is  both  tedious  and  improbable.  It  had 
moreover  the  disadvantage  of  competition  with 
a  sensational  spectacular  piece,  written  expressly 
to  suit  the  taste  of  the  suburban  house,  the 
Theatre  an-der-Wien,  at  which  •Rosamunde' 
was  produced,  and  which,  since  the  time  when 
Schikaneder  induced  Mozart  to  join  him  in  the 
'Magic  Flute,' 1  had  a  reputation  for  such  ex- 
travaganzas. 8chubert  completed  the  music  in 
five  days.*  It  consists  of  an  Overture  in  D,3 
since  published  as  'Alfonso  und  Estrella,' op. 
69  ;  three  Entr'actes  ;  two  numbers  of  ballet 
music  ;  a  little  piece  for  clarinets,  horns,  and 
bassoons,  called  a  'Shepherds'  Melody,'  of  be- 
witching beauty  ;  a  Romance  for  soprano  solo, 
and  three  choruses.  The  Romance  (op.  26), 
the  Shepherds'  chorus,  the  Entr'acte  in  B|?, 
and  the  Air  de  Ballet  in  0,  are  not  only  very 
beautiful  but  very  attractive  ;  and  the  Entr'acte 
in  B  minor,  of  a  grand,  gloomy,  and  highly 
imaginative  cast,  is  one  of  the  finest  pieces  of 
music  existing.  The  play  was  brought  out  on 
Dec  20,  1823  ;  the  overture,  though  the  entire 
orchestral  part  of  the  music  had  only  one 
rehearsal  of  two  hours,  was  twice  redcmanded, 
other  numbers  were  loudly  applaudod,  and 
Schubert  himself  was  called  for  at  the  close  ; 
but  it  only  survived  one  more  representation, 
and  then  the  parts  were  tied  up  and  forgotten 
till  the  year  1867,  when  they  were  discovered 
by  two  English  travellers  in  Vienna.4 

Besides  the  Mullerliedcr  several  indejiendent 
songs  of  remarkable  beauty  belong  to  1823. 
Conspicuous  among  these  are  '  Viola '  (Schnee- 
glocklein  ;  op.  123),  a  long  composition  full  of 
the  most  romantic  tenderness  and  delicacy, 
with  all  the  finish  of  Meissounier's  pictures, 
and  all  his  breadth  and  dignity.  Also  the 
•  Zwerg '  (op.  22,  No.  1 ),  by  Matthias  von 
Collin,  in  which  Schubert  has  immortalised 
the  one  brother,  as  Beethoven,  in  his  overture 
to  'Coriolan,'  did  the  other.  This  long,  dramatic, 
and  most  pathetic  ballad,  which  but  few  can 
hear  unmoved,  was  written  absolutely  a  Vim- 
provislt,  without  note  or  sketch,  at  the  top  of  his 
speed,  talking  all  the  while  to  Randhartinger, 
who  was  waiting  to  take  him  out  for  a  walk.6 
Equal,  if  not  superior,  to  these  in  merit,  though 
of  smaller  dimensions,  are  '  Dass  sie  hier 
gewesen '  (op.  59,  No.  2)  ;  '  Du  bist  die  Ruh ' 
(do.  No.  3) ;  the  Barcarolle,  '  Auf  dem  Wasser 
zu  singen '  (op.  72),  to  which  no  nearer  date 
than  '  1823 1  can  be  given.  Below  these  again, 
though  still  fine  songs,  are  1  Der  ziimende 
Barde'  (Feb.);  'Drang  in  die  Feme'  (op.  71  ; 
March  25)  ;  '  PUgerweise '  (April)  ;  '  Vergiss- 
meinnicht'  (May).  The  fine  Sonata  in  A 
minor  for  PF.  solo,  published  as  op.  143,  is 

i  Produced  »t  the  Theatre  an-der-Wien,  Sept.  SO,  1T»1- 
»  Ho  ny<  Wilhelm  von  fheiy.  the  aon  «f  the  llhrettlat,  who  IM 
on  term*  with  Hrhubert.  See  hU  Journal,  *r»«m<-rwij^fi,  «Or,,  1863. 

*  The  autograph  la  dated  'Pec.  182V 

•  [It  U  hardly  Deeeaaary  to  remind  the  reader  that  the  two 
ti»w^Un^w».r^rMr^(!to»)j»  Grove  and  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan.) 


dated  Feb.  1823,  and  the  sketch  of  a  scena  for 
tenor  solo  and  chorus  of  men's  voices  with 
orchestra,  dated  May  1823.  The  latter  was 
completed  by  Herbeck,  and  published  in  1868 
by  Spina  as  '  Riidiger's  Heimkehr.' 

Ten  works  (opp.  15-24)  were  published  in 
1823.  The  earliest  was  a  collection  of  dances, 
viz.,  twelve  Waltzes,  nine  Ecossaises,  and 
seventeen  Liindler,  op.  18,  published  Feb.  5  ; 
the  PF.  Fantasia,  op.  15,  followed  on  Feb.  24. 
The  rest  are  songs,  either  solo — op.  20,  April  1 0  ; 
op.  22,  May  27  ;  op.  23,  August  4  ;  op.  24, 
Oct.  7  ;  op.  16,  Oct.  9  ;  op.  19,  twenty-one  (no 
dates) — or  part-songs,  op.  17,  Oct.  9.  With 
op.  20,  the  names  of  Sauer  k  Leidesdorf  first 
occur  as  publishers. 

The  year  1824  began  almost  exclusively  with 
instrumental  compositions.  An  Introduction  and 
Variations  for  PF.  and  flute  (op.  160),  on  the 
'Trockne  Blumen'  of  the  'Scholia  Mullerin,' 
are  dated  'January,'  and  were  followed  by  the 
famous  Octet  (op.  166),  for  clarinet,  horn, 
bassoon,  two  violins,  viola,  violoncello,  and 
contrabass,  which  is  marked  as  begun  in 
February,  and  finished  on  March  1.  It  was 
written — not,  let  us  hope,  without  adequate 
remuneration,  though  that  was  probably  the 
last  thing  of  which  its  author  thought — for 
Count  F.  von  Troyer,  chief  officer  of  the  house- 
hold to  the  Archduke  Rudolph,  Beethoven's 
patron.  In  this  beautiful  contrition  Schubert 
indulges  his  love  of  extension.  It  contains, 
like  Beethoven's  Septet,  eight  movements  ;  but, 
unlike  the  Septet,  it  occupies  more  than  an 
hour  in  performance.  But  though  long,  no 
one  can  call  it  tedious.8  The  Count  played 
the  clarinet,  and  must  have  been  delighted  with 
the  expressive  melody  allotted  to  him  in  the 
Andante.  The  work  was  performed  immedi- 
ately after  its  composition,  with  Schuppanzigh, 
Weiss,  and  Linke,  three  of  the  famous  Rasou- 
mowsky  quartet,  amongst  the  players.  His 
association  with  the  members  of  this  celebrated 
party  may  well  have  led  Schubert  to  write 
string  quartets  ;  at  any  rate  he  himself  tells  us 
that  he  had  written  two  before  the  31st  March,7 
and  these  are  doubtless  those  in  Eb  and  E 
(op.  125),  since  the  only  other  quartet  bearing 
the  date  of  1824— that  in  A  minor — has  so 
strong  a  Hungarian  flavour  as  to  ]>oint  to  his 
visit  to  Zselesz  later  in  the  year.  How  power- 
fully his  thoughts  were  running  at  present  on 
orchestral  music  is  evident  from  the  fact  that 
he  mentions  both  octet  and  quartets  as  studies 
for  'the  Grand  Symphony,'8  which  was  then 
his  goal,  though  he  did  not  reach  it  till  eighteen 
months  later. 

A  bitter  disappointment,  however,  was  await- 
ing him  in  the  rejection  of  *  Kierrabras,'  which, 

«  Publlahed  by  Spina  In  ISM. 

*  In  hi*  letter  to  Leopold  Kupelwleeer  of  March  31.  A*. II.  \>.  321 

(II.  61. 

^  •  •  In  thla  m*nIn,r  j  ■h*j^Br*,c      w*jr *°  "*  0rand  Symphony 
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oh  already  mentioned,  was  returned  by  Barbaja, 
ostensibly  on  account  of  the  badness  of  ita 
libretto.  Two  full-sized  operas — this  and  '  Al- 
fonso und  Estrella' — to  be  laid  on  the  shelf 
without  even  a  rehearsal !  Whatever  the  cause, 
the  blow  must  have  been  equally  severe  to  our 
simple,  genuine,  composer,  who  had  no  doubt 
been  expecting,  not  without  reason,  day  by  day 
for  the  last  four  months,  to  hear  of  the  accept- 
ance of  his  work.  His  picture  of  himself  under 
this  temporary  eclipse  of  hope  is  mournful  in 
the  extreme,  though  natural  enough  to  the 
easily  depressed  temperament  of  a  man  of 
genius.  After  speaking  of  himself  as  'the  most 
unfortunate,  most  miserable  being  on  earth,' 
he  goes  on  to  say,  4  think  of  a  man  whose 
health  can  never  be  restored,  and  who  from 
sheer  despair  makes  matters  worse  instead  of 
better.  Think,  I  say,  of  a  man  whose  brightest 
hopes  have  come  to  nothing,  to  whom  love  and 
friendship  are  but  torture,  and  whose  enthusiasm 
for  the  beautiful  is  fast  vanishing  ;  and  ask 
yourself  if  such  a  man  is  not  truly  unhappy. 

My  ponce  U  gone,  my  heart  is  sore, 
Gone  for  ever  and  evermore. 

This  is  my  daily  cry  ;  for  every  night  I  go  to 
sleep  hoping  never  again  to  wake,  and  every 
morning  only  brings  back  the  torment  of  the 
day  before.  Thus  joylessly  and  frieudlessly 
would  pass  my  days,  if  Sehwind  did  not  often 
look  in,  and  give  mo  a  glimpse  of  the  old 
happy  times.  .  .  .  Your  brother's  opera' — 
this  is  a  letter  to  Kupelwieser  the  painter,  and 
the  allusion  is  to  '  Fierrabras ' — 1  turns  out  to  be 
impracticable,  and  my  music  is  therefore  wasted. 
Castelli's  "  Verschworenen  "  has  been  set  in 
Berlin  by  a  composer  there,  and  produced  with 
success.  Thus  I  have  composed  two  operas 
for  nothing.'  This  sad  mood,  real  enough  at 
the  moment,  was  only  natural  after  such  re- 
pulses. It  was  assisted,  as  Schubert's  depres- 
sion always  was,  by  the  absence  of  many  of 
his  friends,  and  also,  as  he  himself  confesses, 
by  his  acquaintance  with  Leidesdorf  the  pub- 
lisher (in  Beethoven's  banter  1  Dorf  dea  Leides,' 
a  very  '  village  of  sorrow  '),  whom  he  describes 
as  a  thoroughly  good,  trustworthy  fellow,  '  but 
so  very  melancholy  that  I  begin  to  fear  I  may 
have  learnt  too  much  from  him  in  that  direc- 
tion.' It  must  surely  have  been  after  an 
evening  with  this  worthy  that  he  made  the 
touching  entries  in  his  journal  which  have  been 
preserved  ;  e.y.  *  Grief  sharpens  the  understand- 
ing and  strengthens  the  soul :  Joy  on  the  other 
hand  seldom  troubles  itself  about  the  one,  and 
makes  the  other  effeminate  or  frivolous.'  '  My 
musical  works  are  the  product  of  my  genius  and 
my  misery,  and  what  the  public  most  relish  is 
that  which  has  given  me  the  greatest  distress.' 
Fortunately,  in  men  of  the  genuine  composer- 
temperament,  the  various  moods  of  mind  follow 
ono  another  rapidly.  As  soon  as  they  begin 
to  compose  the  demon  flies  and  heaven  opens. 


That  gloomy  document  called  '  Beethoven's 
Will,'  to  which  even  Schubert's  moat  wretched 
letters  must  yield  the  palm,  was  written  at  the 
very  time  that  he  was  pouring  out  the  gay 
and  healthy  strains  of  his  Second  Symphony. 
Schubert  left  town  with  the  Esterhazys  in  a 
few  weeks  after  these  distressing  utterances, 
and  for  a  time  forgot  his  troubles  in  the  dis- 
tractions of  country  life  in  Hungary.  At 
Zselcsz  he  remained  for  six  months,  but  his 
life  there  is  almost  entirely  a  blank  to  us.  We 
can  only  estimate  it  by  the  compositions  which 
are  attributable  to  the  period,  and  by  the 
scanty  information  conveyed  by  his  letters, 
which,  though  fuller  of  complaint  than  those 
of  1818,  are  even  less  communicative  of  facts 
and  occurrences.  To  this  visit  is  to  be  ascribed 
that  noble  composition  known  as  the  1  Grand 
Duo'  (op.  140),  though  designated  by  himself 
as  '  Sonata  for  the  PF.  for  four  hands.  Zseles, 
June  1824';  a  piece  which,  though  recalling 
in  one  movement  Beethoven's  Second,  and  in 
another  his  Seventh  Symphony,  is  yet  full  of  the 
individuality  of  ita  author  ;  a  symphonic  work 
in  every  sense  of  the  word,  which,  through 
Joachim's  instrumentation,  has  now  become 
an  orchestral  symphony,  and  a  very  fine  one. 
To  Zselcaz  also  are  due  the  Sonata  in  Bb  (op.  30, 
May  or  June),  the  Variations  in  Ab  (op.  35, 
•middle  of  1824'),  two  Waltzes  (in  op.  33, 
1 1824,  July'),  and  four  Landler  ('July,  1824,' 
Nott.  p.  215)— all  for  PF.  four  hands  ;  other 
Waltzes  and  Landler  in  the  same  collections 
for  two  hands  ;  and  the  *  Gebet '  of  Lamotte 
Fouque"  (op.  189a),  signed  'Sept  1824,  at 
Zelesz  in  Hungary ' — all  evidently  arising  from 
the  necessity  of  providing  music  for  the  Count's 
family  circle.  The  young  Countesses  were  now 
nineteen  and  seventeen,  and  doubtless  good 
performers,  as  is  implied  in  the  duet-form  of 
the  pianoforte  works.  We  are  probably  right 
in  also  attributing  the  lovely  String  Quartet  in 
A  minor  (op.  29),  and  the  four-hand  'Divertisse- 
ment a  la  hongroise '  (op.  54),  to  this  visit,  at 
any  rate  to  its  immediate  influence.  Both  are 
steeped  in  the  Hungarian  spirit,  and  the 
Divertissement  contains  a  succession  of  real 
national  tunes,  one  of  which  he  heard  from 
the  lips  of  a  maidservant  as  he  passed  the 
kitchen  with  Baron  Schbnatein  in  returning 
from  a  walk.  For  the  Baron  was  at  Zselesz 
on  this  as  on  the  last  occasion,  and  frequent 
and  exquisite  must  have  been  the  performances 
of  the  many  fine  songs  which  Schubert  had 
written  in  the  interval  since  his  former  visit. 

The  circumstances  attending  the  composition 
of  the  vocal  quartet  ('Gebet,'  op.  139)  just 
mentiotied  are  told  by  Kreissle,  probably  on  the 
authority  of  Schonstcin,  and  they  give  a  good 
instance  of  Schubert's  extraordinary  facility. 
At  breakfast  one  morning,  in  Sept.  1824,  the 
Countess  produced  Lamotte  Fouque's  poem,  and 
proposed  to  Schubert  to  set  it  for  the  family 
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parly.  He  withdrew  after  breakfast,  taking 
the  book  with  him,  and  in  the  evening,  less 
than  ten  hours  afterwards,  it  was  tried  through 
from  the  score  at  the  piano.  The  next  evening 
it  was  sung  again,  this  time  from  separate  parts, 
which  Schubert  had  written  out  during  the  day. 
The  piece  is  composed  for  quartet,  with  solos 
for  Mrae.  Esterhazy,  Marie,  Schonstein,  and  the 
Count,  and  contains  209  bars.  A  MS.  letter  of 
Ferdinand's,1  dated  July  3,  full  of  that  strong 
half-reverential  atfection  which  was  Ferdinand's 
habitual  attitude  towards  his  gifted  brother, 
and  of  curious  details,  mentions  having  sent  him 
Bach's  fugues  (never-cloying  food  of  great  com- 
posers), and  an  opera- book,  '  Der  kurze  Mantel.' 
Strange  fascination  of  the  stage,  which  thus,  in 
despite  of  so  many  failures,  could  keep  him 
still  enthralled  ! 

The  country  air  of  the  Hungarian  mountains, 
and  no  doubt  the  sound  and  healthy  living  and 
early  hours  of  the  chateau,  restored  Schulwrt's 
health  completely,  and  in  a  letter  of  Sept.  21 
to  Schober  he  says  that  for  five  months  he  had 
been  well.  But  he  felt  his  isolation  and  the 
want  of  congenia<  Vienna  society  keenly ;  speaks 
with  regret  of  having  been  1  enticed 1  into  a 
second  visit  to  Hungary,  and  complains  of  not 
having  a  single  person  near  to  whom  he  could 
say  a  sensible  word.  How  different  from  the 
exuberant  happiness  of  the  visits  to  Stcyr  and 
St.  Polten,  when  every  one  he  met  was  a  demon- 
strative admirer,  and  every  evening  brought  a 
fresh  triumph  ! 

Now,  if  ever,  was  the  date  of  his  tender  feel- 
ing for  his  pupil  Caroline  Esterhazy,  which  his 
biographers  have  probably  much  exaggerated. 
She  was  seventeen  at  the  time,  and  Bauernfeld 
represents  her  as  the  object  of  an  ideal  devotion, 
which  soothed,  comforted,  and  inspirited  Schu- 
bert to  the  end  of  his  life.  Ideal  it  can  only 
have  been,  considering  the  etiquette  of  the  time, 
and  the  wide  distance  between  the  stations  of 
the  two ;  and  the  only  occasion  on  which 
Schubert  is  ever  alleged  to  have  approached 
anything  like  a  revelation  of  his  feelings,  is 
that  told  by  Kreissle — on  what  authority  he 
does  not  say,  and  it  is  hard  to  conceive— when 
on  her  jokingly  reproaching  him  for  not  having 
dedicated  anything  to  her,  he  replied,  'Why 
should  I T  everything  I  ever  did  is  dedicated 
to  you.'  True,  the  fine  Fantasia  in  F  minor, 
published  in  the  March  following  his  death  as 
op.  1 03,  is  dedicated  to  her  •  by  Franz  Schubert,' 
a  step  which  the  publishers  would  hardly  have 
ventured  upon  unless  the  MS. — probably  handed 
to  them  before  his  death — had  been  so  inscribed 
by  himself.  But  it  is  difficult  to  reconcile  the 
complaints  of  isolation  and  neglect  already 
quoted  from  his  letter  to  Schober  with  the  exist- 
ence of  a  passion  which  must  have  been  fed 
every  time  he  met  his  pupil  or  sat  down  to  the 

I  For  »hirh  I  afiln  gladly  acknowledge  the  kindneas  of  Fit 
OucJlM  Otialer^Tubeit,  Bchubeif. 


piano  with  her.  We  must  be  content  to  leave 
each  reader  to  decide  the  question  for  himself. 

Vocal  composition  he  laid  aside  almost  en- 
tirely in  1824.  The  only  songs  which  we  can 
ascertain  to  belong  to  it  are  four — the  fine 
though  gloomy  ones  called  'Autlbsung,'  and 
« Abendstera,'  both  by  Mayrhofer ;  another 
evening  song  '  Im  Abendroth '  by  Lappe,  all 
three  in  March  ;  and  the  bass  song,  '  Lied  eines 
Kriegers,"  with  which  he  closed  the  last  day  of 
the  year.2  Of  part-songs  there  are  two,  both 
for  men's  voices  ;  one  a  'Salve  regina,'  written 
in  April,  before  leaving  town  ;  and  the  other, 
the  'Gondelfahrer,'  or  Gondolier,  a  very  fine 
and  picturesque  comj»osition,  of  which  Lablache 
is  said  to  have  been  so  fond  that  he  encored  it 
on  first  hearing,  and  himself  sang  in  the  encore 
(Spaun). — A  Sonata  for  PF.  and  Arpoggione, 
in  A  minor,  dated  Nov.  1824,  was  probably 
one  of  his  first  compositions  after  returning  to 
town.3 

The  publications  of  1824  embrace  opp.  25 
to  28  inclusive,  all  issued  by  Sauer  k  Leides- 
dorf.  Op.  25  is  the  'Schone  Mullcrin,'  20 
songs  in  five  numbers,  published  March  25  ; 
op.  26  is  the  vocal  music  in  '  Kosamunde,' 4 
the  romance  and  three  choruses ;  op.  27,  three 
fine  'heroic  marches,'  for  PF.  four  hands  ;  op. 
28,  'Der  Gondelfahrer,'  for  four  men's  voices 
and  PF.,  August  12. 

1825  was  a  happy  year  to  our  hero — happy 
and  productive.  He  was  back  again  in  his  dear 
Vienna,  and  exchanged  the  isolation  of  Zsclesz 
for  the  old  familiar  life,  with  his  congenial 
friends  Vogl,  Schwind,  Jenger,  Mayrhofer,  etc. 
(Schober  was  in  Prussia,  and  Kupelwieser  still 
at  Rome),  in  whose  applause  and  sympathy  and 
genial  conviviality  he  rapidly  forgot  the  dis- 
appointments and  depression  that  had  troubled 
him  in  the  autumn.  Sofie  Miiller,  one  of  the 
great  actresses  of  that  day,  evidently  a  very 
accomplished,  cultivated  woman,  was  then  in 
Vienna,  and  during  February  and  March  her 
house  was  the  resort  of  Schubert,  Jenger,  and 
Vogl,  who  sang  or  listened  to  her  singing  of 
his  best  and  newest  Lieder,— she  herself  sang 
the  '  Junge  Nonne '  at  sight  on  March  3— and 
lived  a  pleasant  and  thoroughly  artistic  life.6 
Others,  which  she  mentions  as  new,  and  which 
indeed  had  their  birth  at  this  time  are  '  Der 
Einsame, '  and  *  Ihr  Grab. '  The  '  new  songs  from 
the  Pirate,'  which  she  heard  on  March  1,  may 
have  been  some  from  the  'Lady  of  the  Lake,' 
or  'Noma's  song,'  or  even  'Anna  Lyle,'  usually 
placed  two  years  later.  Schubert  published 
some  important  works  early  in  this  year — the 
Overture  in  F  for  four  hands  (op.  84)  ;  also 
the  Sonata  in  Bb  (op.  30),  and  the  Variations 
in  Afc>  (op.  35),  both  for  four  hands ;  and  the 
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8tring  Quartet  in  A  minor  (op.  29)— fruits  of 
his  sojourn  in  Hungary.  The  last  of  these, 
the  only  quartet  he  was  destined  to  publish 
during  his  life,  is  dedicated  1  to  his  friend  I. 
Schuppan/.igh,'  a  pleasant  memorial  of  the 
acquaintance  cemented  by  the  performance  of 
the  octet,  a  twelvemonth  before.  And  as  on 
such  publications  some  amount  of  money  passes 
from  the  publisher  to  the  composer,  this  fact  of 
itself  would  contribute  to  enliven  and  inspirit 
him.  In  addition  to  these  instrumental  works 
some  noble  songs  were  issued  in  the  early  part 
of  1825  —  'Die  ziirnende  Diana,'  and  the 
'  Nachtstuck,'  of  Mayrhofer  ;  1  Der  Pilgrim '  and 
1  Der  Alpenjiiger,'  of  Schiller;  and  Zuleika's 
secoud  song.  The  two  Iteautiful  solo  sonatas  in 
A  minor  and  in  0 — the  latter  of  which  he  never 
succeeded  in  completely  writing  out,  but  the 
fragment  of  which  is  of  first-rate  quality— also 
date  from  this  time. 

As  if  to  revenge  himself  for  his  sufferings  at 
the  Esterhazys',  he  planned  an  extensive  tour 
for  this  summer,  in  his  favourite  district,  and 
in  the  company  of  his  favourite  friend.  Vogl, 
on  March  31,  started  for  his  home  at  Steyr. 
Schubert1  soon  followed  him,  and  the  next  five 
months,  to  the  end  of  October,  were  passed  in  a 
delightful  mixture  of  music,  friends,  fine  scenery, 
lovely  weather,  and  absolute  ease  and  comfort, 
in  Upper  Austria  and  the  Salzkammergut, 
j>artly  amongst  the  good  people  who  had  wel- 
comed him  so  warmly  in  1819,  partly  among 
new  friends  and  new  enthusiasm.  Taking  Steyr 
as  their  point  d'appui  they  made  excursions  to 
Linz,  Steyreck,  Gmunden,  Salzburg,  and  even 
as  far  as  Gastein,  etc.,  heartily  enjoying  the 
glorious  scenery  by  day,  received  everywhere  on 
arrival  with  oj>en  arms,  and  making  the  best 
possible  impression  with  their  joint  twrform- 
ances.  The  songs  from  'The  Lady  of  the 
Lake '  were  either  comjwsed  before  starting  or 
on  the  road.  At  any  rate  they  formed  the  chief 
programme  during  the  excursion.  If  the  whole 
seven  were  sung  or  not  is  uncertain  ; 2  but 
Schubert  particularly  mentions  the  'Ave  Maria,' 
apropos  of  which  he  makes  an  interesting 
revelation.  'My  new  songs,'  says  he,  'from 
Walter  Scott's  "  Lady  or  the  Lake,"  have  been 
very  successful.  People  were  greatly  astonished 
at  the  devotion  which  I  have  thrown  into  the 
Hymn  to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  it  seems  to 
have  seized  and  impressed  everybody.  I  think 
that  the  reason  of  this  is  that  I  never  force 
myself  into  devotion,  or  compose  hymns  or 
prayers  unless  I  am  really  overj>o\vered  by  the 
feeling  ;  that  alone  is  real,  true  devotion.'  It 
is  during  this  journey,  at  Salzburg,  that  he 
makes  the  remark,  already  noticed,  as  to  the 
performance  of  Vogl  and  himself.  At  Salzburg 
too,  it  was  the  '  Ave  Maria '  that  so  riveted 
his  hearers.    '  We  produced  our  seven  pieces 

I  For  the  date*  of  the  early  part  of  thf  tour,  aaa  A ,  tl.  21. 
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before  a  select  circle,  and  all  were  much  im 
pressed,  especially  by  the  Ave  Maria,  which  I 
mentioned  in  my  former  letter.  The  way  in 
which  Vogl  sings  and  I  accompany,  so  that  for 
the  moment  we  seem  to  be  one,  is  something 
quite  new  and  unexpected  to  these  good  |>eople.' 
Schubert  sometimes  performed  alone.  He  had 
brought  some  variations  and  marches  for  four 
hands  with  him,  and  finding  a  good  player  at 
the  convents  of  Florian  and  Kremsmiinster,  had 
made  a  great  effect  with  them.  But  he  was 
especially  successful  with  the  lovely  variations 
from  the  solo  Sonata  in  A  minor  (op.  42)  ;  and 
here  again  he  lets  us  into  his  secret.  '  There  I 
played  alone,  and  not  without  success,  for  I  was 
assured  that  the  keys  under  my  hands  sang  like 
voices,  which  if  true  makes  me  very  glad, 
because  I  cannot  abide  that  accursed  thumping, 
which  even  eminent  players  adopt,  but  which 
delights  neither  my  ears  nor  my  judgment." 
He  found  his  compositions  well  known  through- 
out Upper  Austria.  The  gentry  fought  for  the 
honour  of  receiving  him,  and  long  after  old 
people  were  wont  to  talk  with  equal  enthusiasm 
of  his  lovely  music,  and  of  the  unaffected  gaiety 
and  sintplicity  of  his  ways  and  manners. 

The  main  feature  of  the  tour  was  the  excursion 
to  Gastein  in  the  mountains  of  East  Tyrol.  To 
Schubert  this  was  new  ground,  and  the  delight 
in  the  scenery  which  animates  his  description 
is  obvious.  They  reached  it  about  August  1 8, 
ami  appear  to  have  remained  three  or  four 
weeks,  returning  to  Gmunden  about  Sept  10. 
At  Gastein,  among  other  good  people,  he  found 
his  old  ally  Ladislaus  Pyrker,  Patriarch  of 
Venice,  arid  composed  two  songs  to  his  poetry, 
'  Heimweh  '  and  '  Allmacht '  (op.  79).  But  the 
great  work  of  this  date  was  the  'Grand  Sym- 
phony '  which  had  been  before  him  for  so  long. 
We  found  him  eighteen  months  ago  writing 
quartets  and  the  octet  as  preparation  for  it, 
and  an  allusion  in  a  letter 3  of  Schwind's  shows 
that  at  the  beginning  of  August  he  spoke  of 
the  thing  as  virtually  done.  That  it  was 
actually  put  on  to  ]>aper  at  Gastein  at  this  date 
we  know  from  the  testimony  of  Bauernfeld,4 
who  also  informs  us  that  it  was  a  special 
favourite  with  its  composer.  Seven  songs  in 
all  are  dated  in  this  autumn,  amongst  them  two 
fine  scenes  from  a  play  by  W.  von  Schutz  called 
'  Lacrima8  1  (op.  124),  not  so  well  known  as 
they  deserve. 

The  letters  of  this  tour,  though  not  all  pre- 
served, are  unusually  numerous  for  one  who  so 
much  disliked  writing.  One  long  one  to  his 
father  and  mother  .  another,  much  longer,  to 
Ferdinand  ;  a  third  to  Spaun,  and  a  fourth  to 
Bauernfeld,  are  printed  by  Kreissle,  and  contain 
passages  of  real  interest,  showing  how  keenly 
he  observed  and  how  thoroughly  he  enjoyed 
nature,  and  displaying  throughout  a  vein  of 

*  AT.//,  p.  348  ill.  43).  '  To  jour  Symphony  we  are  looking  ft*  ward 
movrly,'  implying  that  Schubert  had  mentioned  it  in  a  funnel 
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good  sense  and  even  practical  sagacity,1  and  a 
facility  of  expression,  which  are  rare  in  him. 

At  length  the  summer  and  the  money  came 
to  an  end,  Vogl  went  off  to  Italy  for  his  gout, 
and  Schnbert,  meeting  Gahy  at  Lin/,  returned 
with  him  and  the  MS.  Symphony  to  Vienna  in 
an  Einspanner,  to  find  Schober  and  Kupelwieser 
both  once  more  settled  there.  The  lirst  thing 
to  be  done  was  to  replenish  his  purse,  and  this 
he  soon  did  by  the  sale  of  the  seven  songs  from 
•The  Lady  of  the  Lake,'  which  he  disposed  of 
on  Oct.  29  to  Artaria,  for  200  silver  gulden — 
just  £20  !  Twenty  pounds,  however,  were  a  mine 
of  wealth  to  Schubert ;  and  even  after  repaying 
the  money  which  had  been  advanced  by  his 
father,  and  by  Bauernfeld  for  the  rent  of  the 
lodgings  during  his  absence,  he  would  still  have 
a  few  pounds  in  hand. 

During  Schubert's  absence  in  the  country  his 
old  friend  Salieri  died,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Eybler.  The  Court  organist  also  fell  ill,  and 
Schwind  wrote  urging  him  to  look  after  the 
post ;  but  Schubert  made  no  sign,  and  evidently 
did  nothing  in  the  matter,  though  the  organist 
died  on  Nov.  19.  He  obviously  knew  much 
better  than  his  friends  that  he  was  absolutely 
unfit  for  any  post  requiring  punctuality  or  re- 
straint. In  the  course  of  this  year  he  was 
made  4  Ersatzmann, '  or  substitute — whatever 
that  may  mean — by  the  Musikverein,  or 
Gesellschaft  der  Musikfreunde.  Of  what  hap- 
pened from  this  time  till  the  close  of  1825  we 
have  no  certain  information.  He  set  two  songs 
by  Schulze  in  December ;  and  it  is  probable 
that  the  Piano  Sonata  in  D  (op.  53),  and  the 
noble  funeral  march  for  the  Emperor  of  Russia 
(op.  55),  whose  death  was  known  in  Vienna  on 
Dec.  14,  both  belong  to  that  month.  "What 
gave  him  his  interest  in  the  death  of  Alexander 
is  not  known,  but  the  march  is  an  extraordi- 
narily fine  specimen.  A  piece  for  the  Piano  in 
F,  serving  as  accompaniment  to  a  recitation 
from  a  poem  by  Pratobevera,  a  series  of  grace- 
ful modulations  in  arpeggio  form,  also  dates 
from  this  2 


The  comjKjsitions  of  1825  may  be  here 
summed  up  : — Sonata  for  PF.  solo  in  A  minor 
(op.  42) ;  ditto  in  D  (op.  53)  ;  ditto  in  A  (op. 
120);  unfinished  ditto  in  C  ('Reliquie,'  Nott. 
p.  211);  a  funeral  march,  four  hands,  for  the 
Emperor  Alexander  of  Russia  (op.  55).  Songs 
— 4  Des  Sangers  Habe,'  by  Schlechta,  and  4  Im 
Walde,'  by  E.  Schulze  ;  seven  from  'The  Lady 
of  the  Lake '  (op.  52)  ;  another  from  Scott's 
•  Pirate' ; 3  4  Auf der  Bruck,'  by  Schulze  ;  «  Fiille 
der  Liebe,*  by  Schlegel  ;  1  Allmacht '  and 
4  Heimweh,'  by  Pyrker  ;  two  scenes  from  4  Lacri- 
maa,'  by  W.  von  Schiitz  ;  and  4  Abendlied  fur 
die  Entfernte,'  by  A.  W.  Schlegel ;  '  Die  junge 
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Nonne,'  ' Todtengrabers  Heimweh,'  and  'Der 
blinde  Knabe,'  all  by  Craigher  ;  4  Der  Einsame,' 
by  Lap[*  ;  and,  in  December,  4  An  mein  Herz ' 
and  4  Der  liebliche  Stern, '  both  by  Ernst  Schulze. 
It  is  also  more  than  probable  that  the  string 
quartet  in  D  minor  was  at  least  begun  before 
the  end  of  the  year. 

The  publications  of  1825  are  :— In  January, 
opp.  32,  30,  34  ;  Feb.  11,  opp.  36  and  37  ; 
May  9,  op.  38  ;  July  25,  op.  43  ;  August  12, 
op.  31  ;  and,  without  note  of  date,  opp.  29  and 
33.  Op.  29  is  the  lovely  A  minor  Quartet ;  and 
it  is  worthy  of  note  that  it  is  published  as  the 
first  of  4  Trois  quatuors.'  This  was  never 
carried  out.  The  two  others  were  written,  as 
we  have  already  seen  (p.  30 lb),  but  they  re- 
mained unpublished  till  after  the  death  of  their 
author. 

1826  was  hardly  eventful  in  any  sense  of  the 
word,  though  by  no  means  Unimportant  in 
Schubert's  history.  It  seems  to  have  been  passed 
entirely  in  Vienna.  He  contemplated  a  trip  to 
Linz  with  Spaun  and  Schwind,  but  it  did  not 
come  off.  The  weather  of  this  spring  was  extra- 
ordinarily bad,  and  during  April  and  May  he 
composed  nothing.4  The  music  attributable  to 
1826  is,  however,  of  first- rate  quality.  The 
String  Quartet  in  I)  minor,  by  common  consent 
placed  at  the  head  of  Schubert's  music  of  this 
class,  was  first  played  on  Jan.  29,  and  was  there- 
fore doubtless  only  just  completed.6  That  in  O 
(op.  161),  Schubert  himself  has  dated  as  being 
written  in  ten  days  (June  20  to  June  30),  a  work 
teeming  with  fresh  vigour  after  the  inaction  of 
the  preceding  two  mouths  as  full  of  melody, 
spirit,  romance,  variety,  and  individuality,  as 
anything  he  ever  jienned,  and  only  prevented 
from  taking  the  same  high  position  as  the  pre- 
ceding, by  its  great  length — due  to  the  diffuse- 
ness  which  Schubert  would  no  doubt  have 
remedied  had  he  given  himself  time  to  do  so. 
One  little  point  may  be  mentioned  en  passant 
in  both  these  noble  works — the  evidence  they 
afford  of  his  lingering  fondness  for  the  past. 
In  the  D  minor  Quartet  he  goes  back  for  the 
subject  and  feeling  of  the  Andante  to  a  song  of 
his  own  of  1816,  and  the  Finale  of  the  G  major 
is  curiously  tinged  with  reminiscences  of  the 
Rossini-fever  of  1819. 

The  4  Rondeau  brillant'  in  15  minor  for  PF. 
and  violin  (op.  70),  now  such  a  favourite  in  the 
concert-room,  also  belongs  to  this  year,  though 
it  cannot  be  precisely  dated  ;  and  so  does  a 
piece  of  still  higher  quality,  which  is  pronounced 
by  Schumann  to  be  its  author's 4  most  perfectWOTk 
both  in  form  and  conception,'  the  Sonata  in  G 
major  for  PF.  solo,  op.  78,  usually  called  tho 
4  Fantasia,'  owing  to  a  freak  of  the  publisher's. 
The  autograph  is  inscribed,  in  the  hand  of  its 

*  See  hU  letter  to  Baoernfeld  and  Mayrhofer.  In  IHt  Pre—,  April 
21.  1W8 

»  K.H.  p.  391  (II.  77>.  The  finale  wa»  voted  too  long,  to  which 
Schubert,  after  a  few  nilnutea'  conrideratkm.  agree.!,  and  'at  once 
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author,  '  IV.  Sonate  fur  Pianoforto  allein. 
Oct,  1826,  Franz  Schubert';  above  which, 
iu  the  writing  of  Tobias  Haslinger,  stands  the 
title  '  Fantasie,  Andante,  Menuetto  und  Alle- 
gretto.'1 We  may  well  say  with  Beethoven, 
4  0  Tobias  ! ' 

By  the  side  of  these  undying  productions  the 
'  Marche  heroique, '  written  to  celebrate  the 
accession  of  Nicholas  I.  of  Russia,  and  the 
Andantino  and  Rondo  on  French  motifs — both 
for  PF.  four  hands,  are  not  of  great  significance. 

An  attack  of  song- writing  seems  to  have  come 
upon  him  in  March,  which  date  we  find  attached 
to  six  songs  ;  or,  if  the  rest  of  those  to  Seidl's 
words  forming  opp.  105  and  80,  and  marked 
merely  1 1826,'  were  written  at  the  same  time 
(as,  from  Schubert's  habit  of  eviscerating  his 
books,  they  not  improbably  were) — twelve. 
Three  Shakespeare  songs  are  due  to  this  July — 
1  Hark  !  hark  !  the  lark,'  8  from  4  Cymbclino "  ; 
'  Who  is  Sylvia  ? '  from  the  4  Two  Gentlemen  of 
Verona ' ;  and  the  Drinking-song  in  4  Antony 
and  Cleopatra  ' — the  first  two  perhaps  as  popular 
as  any  single  songs  of  Schubert's.  The  circum- 
stances of  the  composition,  or  rather  creation, 
of  the  first  of  these  has  already  been  mentioned 
(p.  288a).  The  fact  of  three  songs  from  the 
same  volume  belonging  to  one  month  (not  im- 
probably to  one  day,  if  we  only  knew)  is  quite 
d  la  Schubert. — A  beautiful  and  most  character- 
istic piece  of  this  year  is  the  4  Nachthello '  or 
'  Lovely  night '),  written  to  words  of  Seidl's— 
not  improbably  for  the  Musikverein,  through 
Anna  Frohlich — for  tenor  solo,  with  accompani- 
ment of  four  men's  voices  and  pianoforte,  which 
would  be  a  treasure  to  singing  societies,  for  its 
truly  romantic  loveliness,  but  for  the  inordinate 
height  to  which  the  voices  are  taken,  and  the 
great  difficulty  of  executing  it  with  sufficient 
delicacy.  A  song  called  4  Echo'  (op.  \'<i0)t 
probably  written  in  1826,  was  intended  to  be 
the  first  of  six  4  humorous  songs '  for  Weigl's 
firm.3 

We  hear  nothing  of  the  new  symphony  during 
the  early  {.art  of  this  year.  No  doubt  it  was 
often  played  from  the  MS.  score  at  the  meetinga 
of  the  Schubert  set,  but  they  say  no  more  about 
it  than  they  do  of  the  Octet,  or  Quartets,  or 
Sonatas,  which  were  all  equally  in  existence  ; 
and  for  aught  we  know  it  might  have  been 
4  locked  in  a  drawer,'  which  was  often  Schubert's 
custom  after  completing  a  work — 4  locked  in  a 
drawer  and  never  thought  about  again.'4  It 
was,  however,  destined  to  a  different  fate.  On 
Sept.  9,  1826,  at  one  of  the  first  meetings  of 
the  Board  of  the  Musikverein  after  the  summer 
recess,  Hofrath  Kiesewetter  reports  that  Schu- 
bert desires  to  dedicate  a  symphony  to  the 
Society  ;  upon  which  the  sum  of  100  silver 

1  See  ati  Interesting  letter  from  Krn*t  Perabo,  the  owner  of  the 
MS.  with  an  extract  from  the  Andante,  in  the  Monthly  MurtcU 
Hreard  for  April  1888. 

s  Entitled  '  Serenade,'  bat  more  accurately  an  1  Aubade.' 

3  See  Xottebohm  a  f  atal;,,,,?  under  op.  IX. 

♦  I*chner  »  expression  to  my  friend  Mr.  C.  A.  Barry  In  1881. 


florins  (£10)  is  voted  to  him,  not  in  payment 
for  the  work,  but  as  a  token  of  symjiathy,  and 
as  an  encouragement.  The  letter  conveying 
the  money  is  dated  the  12th,  and  on  or  even 
before  its  receipt  Schubert  brought  the  manu- 
script and  deposited  it  with  the  Society.  His 
letter  accompanying  it  may  here  be  quoted  : — 

To  the  Committee  of  the  Austrian  Musical  Society. — 
Convinced  of  the  noble  desire  of  the  Society  to  give  its 
best  support  to  every  effort  in  the  cause  of  art,  I  venture, 
as  a  native  artist,  to  dedicate  this  my  Symphony  to  the 
Society,  and  most  respectfully  to  recommend  myself  to 
its  protection.   With  the  highest  esteem.   Your  ol>edt, 

Fhaxz  Schubert. 

In  accordance  with  this,  the  MS.  probably  bears 
his  formal  dedication  to  the  Verein,  and  we 
may  expect  to  find  that  though  so  long  talked 
of,  it  bears  marks  of  having  been  written  down 
as  rapidly  as  most  of  his  other  productions.5 
At  present,  however,  all  trace  of  it  is  gone  ; 
not  even  its  key  is  known.  There  is  no  entry 
of  it  in  the  catalogue  of  the  Society's  Library, 
and  except  for  the  minute  and  letter  given 
above,  and  the  positive  statements  of  Bauernfeld 
quoted  below,0  it  might  as  well  be  non-existent. 
That  it  is  an  entirely  distinct  work  from  that 
in  C,  written  two  and  a  half  years  later,  can 
hardly  admit  of  a  doubt. 

Of  the  publications  of  1826,  the  most  re- 
markable are  the  seven  songs  from  4  The  Lady 
of  the  Lake,'  for  which  Artaria  had  paid  him 
200  florins  in  the  preceding  October,  and  which 
apjieared  ou  the  5th  of  this  April,  in  two  part*, 
as  op.  52.  They  were  succeeded  immediately, 
on  April  8,  by  the  PF.  Sonata  in  D  (op.  68), 
and  the  '  Divertissement  a  la  hongroise '  (op.  54), 
both  issued  by  the  same  firm.  For  these  two 
splendid  works  Schubert  .received  from  the 
penurious  Artaria  only  300  Vienna  florins,  equal 
to  £12.    Songs  issued  fast  from  the  press  at 

*  The  document*  on  which  these  statement*  are  baaed  are  given 
by  Herr  V.  F.  Pohl  in  hia  History  <tf  r*«  Uettltrka/t  der  Musik 
freundt— or  Musikverein— Vleuna,  1871.  p.  16;  and  by  Ferdinand 
Schubert  In  the  Ann  geittckri/t  fur  Mutik.  fur  April  30.  18», 

p.  i«a 

«  Bauernfeld.  in  an  article  Teier  frnnz  .Srhuiert  in  the  Wiener 
Xeifrkrift  fdr  KunM.  IMenUur,  Theattr.  und  Mod*,  for  B.  U.  IS 
June.  1828  |Noa.  00,  70.  711.  aaya  a*  follow.  -'To  the  larger  work, 
of  hi.  latter  year*  alao  belong,  a  Symphony  written  in  1825  at 
Oaateln.  for  which  iU  author  had  an  eapecial  predilection.  ...  At 
a  ftrt»t  concert  given  by  the  Muaik  Verein  shortly  after  hU  death 
a  Symphony  In  C  waa  performed,  which  waa  composed  a.  early  aa 
1817  [1818],  and  which  he  considered  aa  one  of  his  leaa  .ucreesf  ul 
work*.  .  .  .  Perhap*  the  Society  Intend,  at  aome  future  time  to 
make  u«  acquainted  with  one  of  the  later  *ymphonle»,  possibly  th« 
Oaateln  one  already  mentioned.'  [N.B.  The  two  movement*  of  the 
B  minor  Symphony  (18321  were  not  at  thU  time  known,  to  that  by 
1  later  Symphonic* '  Bauernfeld  must  surely  intend  the  two  of  1HU3 
and  1838.)  At  the  end  of  the  article  he  gives  a  '  chronological  list 
of  Schubert'*  principal  work*  not  yet  generally  known.'  Amongst 
theae  are  1  1828,  Grand  Symphony. '  ..."  1828,  La»t  Symphony  '- 
'  Orand '  (prune)  being  the  word  used  by  Schubert  himself  In  hi* 
letter  to  Kupelwieacr  referred  to  above  (p.  SOlol.  lit*  plain,  there- 
fore, that  at  thi*  time,  aeven  month*  after  Schubert*,  death,  the 
Oa*teln  Symphony  of  1*28, and  that  in  C  major  of  lf*38,  were  known 
aa  distinct  work*.  The  present  writer  ha*  collected  the  evidence 
for  the  existence  of  the  Symphony  In  a  letter  to  the  London 
Athetuwum  of  Nor.  10,  l"«l. 

[ThU  note  t*  left  a*  Sir  Oeorge  Grove  wrote  it.  But  the  ex  litence  of 
the  (lutein  Symphony  real*  at  present  on  very  imperfect  evidence. 
There  I*  no  mention  of  it  in  Ferdinand  Schubert'*  catalogue,  or  In 
Krelaale  von  Hellhora'i  biography,  or  in  the  testimony  of  any  one 
who  claim*  to  h*ve  »een  the  score.  The  »ymphony  accepted  by  the 
Oceelltchaft  dcr  Mudkfreunde  and  performed  by  them  in  the  year 
of  Schubert'*  death  I*  the  C  major,  written  In  1818  and  Incorrectly 
dated,  in  a  Oe«ell*chaft  programme,  1835.  No  copy  of  the  work  in 
question  hn*  revealed  itself  to  the  moat  careful  reaearch.  It  la 
probable  that  the  no-called  Oaateln  Symphony  i.  Schubert'*  '  No.  6,' 
possibly  rvt  ..uched  during  the  holiday  of  1823,  and  offered  to  the 
Geeo.SUeh.ft  In  the  following  year.) 
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this  date  ;  for  on  the  6th  of  April  we  find 
op.  56  (three  songs)  announced  by  Pennauer, 
and  opp.  57  and  58  (each  three  songs)  by  Weigl ; 
on  June  10,  op.  60  ('  Greisengesang '  and 
1  Dithyrambe ')  by  Cappi  and  Czerny  ;  in  Sept. 
op.  59  (four  songs,  including  4  Daas  sie  hier 
geweaen,'  4  Du  bist  die  Ruh,'  and  4  Lachen  und 
Weinen ')  by  Leidesdorf ;  and  op.  64  (three 
part-songs  for  men's  voices)  by  Pennauer  ;  and 
ou  Nov.  24,  op.  65  (three  songs)  by  Cappi  and 
Czerny.  Some  of  these  were  composed  as  early 
as  1814,  1815,  1816;  others  again  in  1820, 
1822,  and  1823.  The  Mass  in  C  (op.  48),  and 
three  early  pieces  of  church  music,  'Tautum 
ergo 1  (op.  45),  4  Totus  in  corde  1  (op.  46),  and 
'Salve  Regina'  (op.  47),  were  all  issued  in  this 
year  by  Diabelli.  Of  dances  and  marches  for 
piano  there  are  eight  numbers  : — a  Galop  and 
eight  Ecossaiaea  (op.  49)  ;  thirty- four  Valses 
sen  timen  tales  (op.  50)  ;  4  Horn  mage  aux  belles 
Viennoisea 1  (sixteen  Landler  and  two  Ecossaises, 
op.  67)  ;  three  Marches  (four  hands,  op.  51) — 
all  published  by  Diabelli  ;  the  two  Russian 
Marches  (opp.  55,  56),  by  Pennauer  ;  six  Polo- 
naises (op.  61),  Cappi  and  Czerny ;  and  a 
Divertissement,  or  4  Mart-he  brillante  et  raiaon- 
nee,'  on  French  motifs  (op.  68),  Weigl.  In 
all,  twenty -two  publications,  divided  among 
six  publishers,  and  containing  106  works. 

We  have  been  thus  particular  to  name  the 
numbers  and  publishers  of  these  works,  because 
they  show  conclusively  how  much  Schubert's 
music  was  coming  into  demand.  Pennauer  and 
Leidesdorf  were  his  personal  friends,  and  may 
possibly  have  printed  his  pieces  from  chivalrous 
motives  ;  but  no  one  can  suspect  hard  and  ex- 
perienced men  of  business  like  Dial>elli  and 
Artaria  of  publishing  the  music  of  any  one  at 
their  own  risk  unless  they  believed  that  there 
was  a  demand  for  it.  The  list  is  a  remarkable 
one,  and  will  compare  for  extent  and  variety 
with  that  of  most  years  of  Beethoven's  life. 
And  even  at  the  incredibly  low  prices 1  which  his 
publishers  gave  for  the  exclusive  copyright  of 
his  works,  there  is  enough  in  the  above  to  pro- 
duce an  income  sufficient  for  Schubert's  wants. 
But  the  fact  is  that  he  was  mixed  up  with  a  set 
of  young  fellows  who  regarded  him  as  a  Croesus,2 
and  who  virtually  lived  upon  his  carelessness 
and  good -nature,  under  the  guise  of  keeping 
house  in  common.  Bauernfeld,  in  an  article  in 
the  Vienna  Presse  of  April  17,  1869,  has  given 
us  the  account  with  some  naivete.  A  league  or 
partnership  was  made  between  himself,  Schwind 
the  painter,  and  Schubert.   They  had  nominally 

1  It  I*  «»id  by  Rchtmller  that  the  price*  agreed  on  with  him  were 
ton  Vienna  gulden  per  Heft  of  nnn,  and  twelve  per  pianoforte  plrre. 
(The  Vienna  gulden  waa  then  worth  J  tut  one  franc.  '  Heft'  ineniit 
then  a  aingle aong.  not  a  '  Part '  of  two  or  three.  This  ia  conclusively 
proved  by  Ferdinand  Schubert'*  letter  of  1MM.I  These  priree  were 
not  adhrrt-d  to.  Thus  for  the  aeven  '  l,..lv  of  the  L*ke  '  Mine*  he  had 
300  paper  gulden  »  £12i or  nearly  £3  per  <H>ng.  Kven  that  i*  low 
On  the  other  hand  F.  I*chner  told  Mr.  Barry  that  in  the 
\  » life,  he  took  half  -a-doaen  of  the  •  Wt 
at  Schubert'*  requeat.  and  brought 
lOd.i  for  them! 


their  own  lodgings,  but  often  slept  all  together 
in  the  room  of  one.  The  affection  between  them 
was  extraordinary.  Schubert  used  to  call 
Schwind  4  seine  Geliebte  '—his  innamorata  !  A 
kind  of  common  property  was  established  in 
clothes  and  money  ;  hats,  coats,  boots,  and 
cravats  were  worn  in  common,  and  the  one  who 
was  in  cash  paid  the  score  of  the  others.  As 
Schwind  and  Bauernfeld  were  considerably 
younger  than  Schubert,  that  duty  naturally 
fell  on  him.  When  he  had  sold  a  piece  of 
music  he  seemed  to  this  happy  trio  to  4  swim 
in  money,'  which  was  then  spent  4  right  and 
left'  in  the  most  reckless  manner,  till  it  was  all 
gone,  and  the  period  of  reverse  came.  Under 
these  circumstances  life  was  a  series  of  fluctua- 
tions, in  which  the  party  were  never  rich,  and 
often  very  poor.  On  one  occasion  Bauernfeld 
and  Schubert  met  in  a  coffee-house  near  the 
Karnthnerthor  theatre,  and  each  detected  the 
other  in  ordering  a  melange  (cafd  au  lait)  and 
biscuits,  because  neither  had  the  money  to  pay 
for  dinner.  And  this  in  Schubert's  twenty- 
ninth  year,  when  he  had  already  written  im- 
mortal  works  quite  sufficient  to  make  a  good 
livelihood  !  Outside  the  circle  of  this  trio  were 
a  number  of  other  young  people,  artists  and 
literary  men,  Schober,  Jenger,  Kupelwieser,  etc., 
attracted  by  Schubert's  genius,  good-nature,  and 
love  of  fun,  and  all  more  or  less  profiting  by 
the  generosity  of  one  who  never  knew  what  it 
wa8  to  deny  a  friend.  The  evenings  of  this 
jolly  company  were  usually  passed  in  the 
Gasthaus,  and  then  they  would  wander  about, 
till  daybreak  drove  them  to  their  several  quarters, 
or  to  the  room  of  one  of  the  party.  It  would 
be  absurd  to  judge  Vienna  manners  from  an 
English  point  of  view.  The  Gastbaus  took  the 
place  of  a  modern  club,  and  the  drink  consumed 
probably  did  not  much  exceed  that  which  some 
distinguished  Vienna  artists  now  imbibe  night 
after  night,  and  does  not  imply  the  excess  that 
it  would  infallibly  lead  to  in  a  Northern  climate ; 
but  it  must  be  obvious  that  few  constitutions 
could  stand  such  racket,  and  that  the  exertion 
of  thus  trying  his  strength  by  night  and  his 
brain  by  day,  must  have  been  more  than  any 
frame  could  stand.  In  fact  his  health  did  not 
stand  the  wear  and  tear.  We  have  seen  that 
in  February  1823,  he  could  not  leave  the  house  ; 
that  in  the  summer  of  the  same  year  he  was 
confined  to  the  hospital  ;  that  in  March  1824, 
he  speaks  of  his  health  as  irrecoverably  gone  ; 
and  the  dedication  of  the  six  four-hand  Marches, 
op.  40,  to  his  friend  Bernhardt,  doctor  of  medi- 
cine, 4  as  a  token  of  gratitude,'  is  strong  evidence 
that  in  1826,  the  year  of  their  publication,  he 
had  had  another  severe  attack. 

It  was  probably  a  sense  of  the  precarious 
nature  of  such  a  life  that  led  some  of  his  friends 
in  the  autumn  of  1 826  to  urge  Schubert  to  stand 
for  the  post  of  Vice-capellmeister  in  the  Imperial 
Court,  vacant  by  the  promotion  of  Eybler  to  that 
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of  principal  capellmeister  ;  but  the  application, 
like  every  other  of  the  same  kind  made  by  him, 
was  a  failure,  and  the  place  was  given  to  Joseph 
Weigl  by  the  Imperial  decree  of  Jan.  27,  1827. 

Another  opportunity  of  acquiring  a  fixed  in- 
come was  opened  to  him  duringthe  same  autumn, 
by  the  removal  of  Karl  August  Krebs  from  the 
conductorship  of  the  Court  theatre  to  Hamburg. 
Vogl  interested  Duport,  the  administrator  of 
the  theatre,  in  his  friend,  and  the  appointment 
was  made  to  depend  on  Schubert's  success  in  com- 
|>osing  some  scenes  for  the  stage.  Madame 
Schechner,  for  whom  the  principal  part  was 
intended,  a  young  debutante  who  was  making 
her  first  appearance  in  Vienna,  objected  at  the 
pianoforte  rehearsals  to  some  passages  in  her 
air,  but  could  not  induce  the  composer  to  alter 
them.  The  same  thing  happened  at  the  first 
orchestral  rehearsal,  when  it  also  became  evident 
that  the  accompaniments  were  too  noisy  for  the 
voice.  Still  Schubert  was  immovable.  At  the 
full-band  rehearsal  Schechuer  fairly  broke  down, 
and  refused  to  sing  any  more.  Duport  then 
stepped  forward,  and  formally  requested  Schubert 
to  alter  the  music  before  the  next  meeting.  This 
he  refused  to  do  ;  but  taking  the  samo  course  as 
Beethoven  had  done  on  a  similar  occasion,  said 
loudly,  1 1  will  alter  nothing,"  took  up  his  score 
and  left  the  house.  After  this  the#  question  of 
the  conductorship  was  at  an  end.  Schubert's  be- 
haviour in  this  matter  has  been  strongly  censured, 
but  we  do  not  see  much  in  it.  Such  questions 
will  always  depend  on  the  temperament  of  the 
composer.  Had  it  been  either  Mozart  or  Mendels- 
sohn we  cannot  doubt  that  all  would  have  gone 
smoothly  ;  the  prima  donna  would  not  only  not 
have  been  rufiled,  but  would  have  felt  herself 
complimented,  and  the  music  would  have  been 
so  altered  as  to  meet  every  one's  wish,  and  yet 
sound  as  well  as  before.  On  the  other  hand, 
had  it  been  Boethoven  or  Schumann  we  may  be 
equally  sure  that  not  a  note  would  have  been 
changed,  and  that  everything  would  have  ended 
in  confusion.  With  all  Schubert's  good-nature, 
when  his  musie  was  concerned  he  was  of  the 
same  mind  as  Beethoven  and  Schumann.  There 
are  other  instances  of  the  same  stubbornness, 
which  will  be  noticed  later. 

Some  set-oft*  to  these  disappointments  was 
afforded  by  the  ready  way  in  which  his  Gastein 
Symphony  was  received  by  the  Musikverein, 
and  the  sympathetic  resolution  and  prompt 
donation  which  accompanied  its  acceptance, 
although  no  attempt  to  perform  or  even  rehearse 
it  can  now  be  traced.  The  beautiful  1  Nacht- 
helle,'  already  referred  to,  which  he  composed 
in  September,  was  rehearsed  during  the  early 
winter  months,  and  performed  by  the  Society 
on  Jan.  25,  1827. 

Some  little  gratification  also  he  not  improbably 
derived  from  the  letters  which  during  this  year 
he  began  to  receive  from  publishers  in  the  north. 
Probst  of  Leipzig —one  of  Beethoven's  publishers, 


predecessor  of  the  present  firm  of  Senff — was 
the  first  to  write.  His  letter  is  dated  August 
26,  and  is  followed  by  one  from  Breitkopf  & 
Hartel  of  Sept.  7.  True,  neither  are  very 
encouraging.  Probst  speaks  of  his  music  as  too 
often  'peculiar  and  odd,'  and  'not  intelligible 
or  satisfactory  to  the  public  * ;  and  begs  him  to 
write  so  as  to  be  easily  understood  ;  while 
Breitkopf  stipulates  that  the  only  remuneration 
at  first  shall  be  some  copies  of  the  works.  Still, 
even  with  this  poor  present  result,  the  fact  was 
obvious  that  he  had  begun  to  attract  attention 
outside  of  Austria. 

As  to  Schubert's  life  in  the  early  part  of 
1827  we  have  little  to  guide  us  beyond  the 
scanty  inferences  to  be  drawn  from  the  dated 
compositions.  The  first  of  these  of  any  moment 
are  eight  Variations  (the  eighth  very  much 
extended)  on  a  theme  in  Herold's  opera  '  Marie, ' 
for  PK.  four  hands  (op.  82).  'Marie'  was 
produced  on  the  Vienna  boards  Jan.  18,  1827  ; 
and  Schubert's  Variations  are  dated  '  February,  * 
and  are  dedicated  to  one  of  his  friends  in  Upper 
Austria,  Prof.  Cajetan  Neuhaus  of  Linz,  The 
next  and  still  more  important  work  is  the  first 
half  of  the  '  Wintcrrcise,'  twelve  songs  ('Gute 
Nacht '  to  '  Einsamkeit '),  marked  as  begun  in 
Feb.  1827.  Franz  Lachner  remembers  that 
'  half  a  dozen '  of  them  were  written  in  one 
morning,  and  that  Haslinger  gave  a  gulden 
(that  is  a  franc)  apiece  for  them.  The  poems 
which  form  the  basis  of  this  work  are  by  Wilhelm 
Midler,  the  poet  of  the  'Schone  Mullerin,'  which 
the  Winterreise  closely  approaches  in  popularity, 
and  which  it  would  probably  equal  if  the  maiden 
of  the  Wintex-walk  were  as  definite  a  creation 
as  the  miller '8  daughter  is.  They  are  twenty- 
four  in  all,  and  appear  under  their  now 
immortal  name  in  the  second  volume  of  the 
work  of  which  vol.  i.  contained  the  'Schone 
Miillerin,'  and  which  has  the  quaint  title 
already  quoted  (p.  800a).1  The  second  volume 
was  published  at  Dessau  in  1824,  and  did  not 
at  once  attract  Schubert's  notice.  When  it  did, 
he  made  short  work  of  it.  Another  important 
composition  of  this  month  (dated  Feb.  28)  is 
the  Schlachtlied  (battle  -  song)  of  Klopstock, 
set  for  two  choirs  of  male  voices,  sometimes 
answering,  sometimes  in  eight  real  (tarts,  of 
immense  force  and  vigour,  and  marked  by  that 
dogged  adherence  to  rhythmical  monotony  so 
characteristic  of  Schubert. 

He  can  scarcely  have  finished  with  this  before 
the  news  that  Beethoven  was  in  danger  spread 
through  Vienna.  The  great  musician  got  back 
to  his  rooms  in  the  Schwarzspanierhaus  from 
his  fatal  expedition  to  Gneixendorf  in  the  first 
week  of  December,  became  very  ill,  and  during 
January  was  tap|>ed  for  the  dropsy  three  times. 
Then  Malfatti  was  called  in,  and  there  was  a 
slight  improvement  During  thishe  was  allowed 
to  read,  and  it  was  then  that  Schindler,  a  zealous 

'  The  order  of  the  *>np  U  moch  dunged  In  the  marie 
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Schubert- propagandist,  took  the  opportunity  to 
put  some  of  Schubert's  songs  into  his  hands.1 
He  made  a  selection  of  about  sixty,  in  print 
and  MS.,  including  '  Iphigenie,'  1  Grenzcn  der 
Menschheit,'  '  Allmacht,'  4  Die  junge  Nonne,'a 
'Viola,'  the  « Miillerlieder,'  etc.  Beethoven 
up  to  this  time  probably  did  not  know  half- 
a-dozen  of  Schubert's  compositions,  and  his 
astonishment  was  extreme,  especially  when  he 
heard  that  there  existed  at  least  600  of  the 
same  kind.  'How  can  he  find  time,'  said  he, 
4  to  set  such  long  poems,  many  of  them  contain- 
ing ten  others  ?'  i.e.  as  long  as  ten  separate 
ones  ;  and  said  over  and  over  again,  4  If  I  had 
had  this  poem  I  would  have  set  it  myself  ; 
'Truly  Schubert  has  the  divine  fire  in  him. * 
He  pored  over  them  for  days,  and  asked  to  see 
Schubert's  operas  and  PF.  pieces,  but  the 
illness  returned  and  it  was  too  late.  Hut  from 
this  time  till  his  death  he  spoke  often  of  Schu- 
bert, regretting  that  he  had  not  sooner  known 
his  worth,  and  prophesying  that  he  would 
make  much  stir  in  the  world.8  Schubert  was 
sure  to  hear  of  these  gratifying  utterances,  and 
they  would  naturally  increase  his  desire  to  come 
into  close  contact  with  the  master  whom  he  had 
long  worshipped  at  a  distance.  It  is  possible 
that  this  emboldened  him  to  visit  the  dying 
man.  He  seems  to  have  gone  twice ;  first 
with  Anselm  Hiittenbrenner  and  Schindler. 
Schindler  told  Beethoven  that  they  were  there, 
and  asked  whom  he  would  see  first.  4  Schubert 
may  come  in  first'  was  the  answer.  At  this 
visit  perhaps,  if  ever,  it  was  that  he  said,  in 
his  affectionate  way,  'You,  Anselm,  have  my 
mind  (Oeist),  but  Franz  has  my  soul  (Srele).' 4 
The  second  time  he  went  with  Josef  Hiitten- 
brenner and  Teltscher  the  painter.  They  stood 
round  the  bed.  Beethoven  was  aware  of  their 
presence,  and  fixing  his  eyes  on  them,  made 
some  signs  with  his  hand.  No  one,  however, 
could  explain  what  was  meant,  and  no  words 
passed  on  either  side.  Schubert  left  the  room 
overcome  with  emotion.  In  about  three  weeks 
came  the  end,  and  then  the  funeral.  Schubert 
was  one  of  the  torch -bearers.  Franz  Lachner 
and  Randhartinger  walked  with  him  to  and 
from  the  Cemetery.  The  way  back  lay  by  the 
Himmelpfortgrund,  and  close  by  the  humblo 
house  in  which  he  had  drawn  his  first  breath. 
They  walked  on  into  the  town,  and  stopped  at 
the  'Mehlgmbe,'  a  tavern  in  the  Karnthner- 
thorstrasse,  now  the  Hotel  Munsch.  There 
they  called  for  wine,  and  Schubert  drank  off 
two  glasses,  one  to  the  memory  of  Beethoven, 
the  other  to  the  first  of  the  three  friends  who 
should  follow  him.  It  was  destined  to  be  himself. 

i  Schindler.  li.  1*5. 

*  Scl.lndler't  lUt  of  the  •onp  penned  by  Beethoven  differ*  In  hi* 
two  accounta.  Compare  hi.  Aeefaoeen.  II.  m.  with  K  B.  p.  3A4 
(I.  9M>. 

*  Schindler.  In  Bauerlcn  T^ttlmMtung  (Vienna),  May  3.  1831. 

*  Sea  rem  LeJtnrr,  Antrim  ntitrmbrmnrr,  Oraa.  ltWtt.  p.  ■*>.  The 
atorT  baa  an  apo-rj  phal  air.  but  HUtteribretiner  wae  mi  thoroughly 
treat worthy,  that  It  l«  difficult  U>  reject  It.  At  any  rat*.  Beethoven 
1.  not^  lively  t.^have^hu^eaprejwe.1  htmaelf  before  he  had  made 


Lahlache  was  also  one  of  the  torch-bearers 
at  the  funeral.  This  and  the  part  which  he 
took  in  the  Requiem  for  Beethoven  [vol.  i.  p. 
260  b]  may  have  induced  Schubert  to  write  for 
him  the  4  three  Italian  Songs  for  a  Bass  voice,' 
which  form  op.  83,  and  are  dedicated  to  the 
great  Italian  basso. 

Hummel  and  Hiller  were  in  Vienna  during 
March  1827,  and  Hiller  describes  meeting  Schu- 
bert and  Vogl  at  Madame  Lacsny-Buchwieser's, 
and  his  astonishment  at  their  joint  performance. 
4  Schubert,'  says  Hiller,6  4  had  little  technique, 
and  Vogl  but  little  voice  ;  but  they  had  both 
so  much  life  and  feeling,  and  went  so  thoroughly 
iuto  the  thing,  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
render  these  wonderful  compositionsmore  clearly 
and  more  splendidly.  Voice  and  piano  became 
as  nothing ;  the  music  seemed  to  want  no 
material  help,  but  the  melodies  appealed  to 
the  ear  as  a  vision  does  to  the  eye.'  Not  only 
did  the  boy  think  it  the  deepest  musical  im- 
pression he  had  ever  received,  but  the  tears 
coursed  down  the  cheeks  even  of  the  veteran 
Hummel.  Either  then  or  a  few  evenings  after- 
wards, Hummel  showed  his  appreciation  by 
extemporising  on  Schubert's  4  Blinde  Knabe,' 
which  Vogl  had  just  sung — to  Franz's  de- 
light. 

In  April  Schubert  wrote  the  beautiful 4  Nacht- 
gesang  im  Waldo*  (op.  1396)  for  four  men's 
voices  and  four  horns  ;  and  a  4  Spring  Song, ' 
also  for  men's  voices.  In  July  we  have  the 
very  fine  and  characteristic  serenade  '  Zogernd 
leise '  (op.  135)  for  alto  solo  and  female  voices, 
a  worthy  pendant  to  the  '  Nachthelle,"  and 
written  almost  a  I'imjn-oristc0  A  fete  was 
to  be  held  for  the  birthday  of  a  young  lady 
of  Diibling.  Grillparzer  had  written  some 
verses  for  the  occasion,  and  Schubert,  who  was 
constantly  in  and  out  of  the  Frbhlichs'  house, 
was  asked  by  Anna  to  set  them  for  her  sister 
Josephine  and  her  pupils.  He  took  the  lines, 
went  aside  into  the  window,  pushed  up  his 
spectacles  on  to  his  brow,  and  then,  with  the 
jiaper  close  to  his  face,  read  them  carefully 
twice  through.  It  was  enough  :  4 1  have  it,' 
said  he,  4  it's  done,  and  will  go  famously.'  A 
day  or  two  afterwards  he  brought  the  score, 
but  he  had  employed  a  male  chorus  instead  of 
a  female  oue,  and  had  to  take  it  away  and 
transpose  it.  It  was  sung  in  the  garden  by 
moonlight,  to  the  delight  of  every  one,  the 
villagers  thronging  round  the  gate.  He  alone 
was  absent. 

1827  witnessed  another  attempt  at  an  opera 
— the  'Graf  von  Gleichen,'  written  by  Bauern- 
feld,  apparently  in  concurrence7  with  Mayrhofer. 
Schubert  had  the  libretto  in  August  1826,  sub- 
mitted it  to  the  management  of  the  Royal 
Opera  house,  and  arranged  with  Grillparzer,  in 
case  the  Censure  should  cause  its  rejection,  to 

»  KttnUlrrUlten  (1880).  p.  49.  •  K.H.  p.  474  111.  160>. 

1  See  Schubert',  letter  (May  lH&Sj  »lth  Hauerufeld  a  .Utementa, 
in  the  Prt»e  of  April  31,  lt*».  and  Sv>udr.  Nov  lt*W. 
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have  it  accepted  by  the  Konigstadt  Theatre. 
Owing  possibly  to  the  delay  of  the  Censure  it 
was  nearly  a  year  before  he  could  begin  the 
composition.  The  MS.  sketch,  now  in  Herr 
Dumba's  collection,  is  dated  at  the  beginning 
'  1 7  Juni  1827. '  The  opera  is  sketched  through- 
out, and  he  played  portions  of  it  to  Bauernfeld. 
Forty  years  later  the  sketch  came  into  the 
hands  of  Herbeck,  and  he  began  to  score  it 
after  Schubert's  indications  —  of  which  there 
are  plenty — but  was  prevented  by  death. 

A  correspondence  had  been  going  on  for  long 
between  the  Schubert  circle  at  Vienna  and  the 
Pachler  family  in  Graz,  the  capital  of  Styria, 
as  to  an  expedition  thither  by  Schubert,  and 
at  length  it  was  arranged  for  the  autumn  of 
this  year.  Carl  Pachler  was  one  of  those 
cultivated  men  of  business  who  are  such  an 
honour  to  Germany  ;  an  advocate,  and  at  the 
head  of  his  profession,  yet  not  ashamed  to  bo 
an  enthusiastic  lover  of  music  and  musicians, 
and  proud  to  have  them  at  his  house  and  to 
admit  them  to  his  intimate  friendship.  Amongst 
his  circle  was  Anselm  Hiittenbronner,  the 
brother  of  Schubert's  friend  Josef,  himself  an 
earnest  admirer  of  Franz,  whose  last  visit  to 
Vienna  had  been  to  close  the  eyes  of  his  old 
friend  Beethoven.  The  house  was  open  to 
painters,  singers,  actors,  and  poets,  'the  scene 
of  constant  hospitalities,  the  headquarters  of 
every  remarkable  person  visiting  Graz.'  Such 
was  the  family  whose  one  desire  was  to  receive 
Schubert  and  Jenger.  The  journey,  now  accom- 
plished in  5^  hours,  was  an  alfair  of  two  days 
and  a  night,  even  in  the  fast  coach.  They 
left  on  Sunday  morning,  Sept.  2,  and  reached 
Graz  on  Monday  night.  The  next  three  weeks 
were  spent  in  the  way  which  Schubert  most 
enjoyed,  excursions  and  picnics  by  day  through 
a  beautiful  country,  and  at  night  incessant 
music  ;  good  eating  and  drinking,  clever  men 
and  pretty  women,  no  fuss,  a  little  romping, 
a  good  piano,  a  sympathetic  audience,  and  no 
notice  taken  of  him — such  were  the  elements 
of  his  enjoyment.  The  music  was  made  mostly 
by  themselves,  Schubert  singing,  accompanying, 
and  playing  duets  with  Jenger,  and  extemporis- 
ing endless  dance  tunes.  He  does  not  appear 
to  have  coni[>oscd  anything  of  great  moment 
during  the  visit.  A  galop  and  twelve  waltzes, 
published  under  the  titles  of  the  '  Griitzer 
Waltzer '  (op.  91)  and  the  '  Griitzer  Galoppe ' ; 1 
three  songs  (op.  106,  1,  2,  3 — the  last  a 
particularly  fine  one)  to  words  by  local  poets— 
and  the  '  Old  Scottish  Ballad '  by  Herder  (op. 
165,  No.  5),  were  probably  all  that  he  penned 
during  this  festive  fortnight ;  unless  perhajis 
some  of  those  exquisite  little  pieces  published  in 
1828  and  1838  as  1  Impromptus '  and  '  Momens 
musicals '  are  the  result  of  this  time.  Two 
songs,  written  a  couple  of  years  before,  1  Im 

>  Publtahed  by  llvliw.,  u  No.  10  of  U>.  •  Kurort t*  OalotV 


Waldo,'  and  4  Auf  der  Brack,'  of  the  purest 
Schubert,  proved,  and  justly  proved,  such 
favourites  that  he  had  them  lithographed  and 
published  in  the  place.2  The  visit  is  further 
perpetuated  by  the  titles  of  the  dances  just 
mentioned,  and  by  the  dedication  to  M  me. 
Pachler  of  op.  106,  a  collection  of  four  songs, 
the  three  already  named,  and  the  lovely  'Sylvia.' 
Schubert  seems  to  have  had  this  set  of  songs 
lithographed  without  name  of  place  or  publisher, 
shortly  after  his  return,  on  purpose  for  his 
hostess.3 

The  journey  home  was  a  triumphal  progress, 
and  by  the  27th  they  were  back  in  Vienna. 
Schubert  then  wrote  the  second  ]»art  of  the 
4  Winterreise'  (Nos.  13-24),  completing  that  im- 
mortal work.  The  shadows  lie  much  darker  on 
the  second  than  on  the  first  part,  and  the  1  Weg- 
weiaer,'  4  Das  Wirthshaus,'  4  Die  Krahe,'  4  Die 
Nebensonnen, '  and  4  Der  Leiermann,'  are  unsur- 
passed for  melancholy  among  all  the  songs.  Even 
in  the  extraordinary  and  picturesque  energy  of 
4  Die  Post '  there  is  a  deep  vein  of  sadness.  Schu- 
bert here  only  followed  faithfully,  as  he  always 
does,  the  character  of  the  words. 

On  Oct.  12  he  wrote  a  little  four-hand  march 
as  a  souvenir  for  Faust  Pachler,  the  son  of  his 
host,  a  trifle  interesting  only  from  the  circum- 
stances of  its  composition.  In  the  same  month 
he  composed  his  first  PF.  trio,  in  Bi>  (op.  99), 
and  in  November  the  second,  in  Eb  (op.  100). 
They  were  both  written  for  Bocklet,  Schuppan- 
zigh,  and  Lincke,  and  were  first  heard  in  public, 
the  one  early  in  January,  the  other  on  March 
26,  1828.  The  year  was  closed  with  an  Italian 
cantata,  dated  Dec.  26,  4  alia  bella  Irene,'  in 
honour  of  Frl.  Kiesewetter  (afterwards  Mme.  Pro- 
kesch  v.  Osten),  the  daughter  of  his  friend  the 
Hofrath,  sponsor  to  the  Gastein  Symphony 
(p.  806a).  It  is  probably  more  interesting  for 
its  accompaniment  for  two  pianos  than  for  any- 
thing else. 

The  communications  with  Probst  of  Leipzig 
went  on.  There  is  a  letter  from  him  dated  Jan. 
15,  and  he  himself  paid  a  visit  to  Vienna  later 
in  the  season,  and  made  Schubert's 4  personal 
acquaintance, but  the  negotiationswere  not  des- 
tined to  bear  fruit  till  next  year.  But  a  proof 
that  Schubert  was  making  his  mark  in  North 
Germany  is  afforded  by  a  letter  from  Roch- 
liti,  the  sometime  editor  of  the  Leipsig  Allge- 
tneine  Musikalische  Zeituny,  and  a  great  person- 
age in  the  musical  world  of  Saxony—  dated  Nov. 
7, 1827,  proposing  that  Schubert  should  compose 
a  poem  by  him,  called  4  Der  erste  Ton,'  or  4  The 
first  Sound,'  a  poem  which  Weber  had  already 
set  without  success,  and  which  Beethoven  had 
refused.  Rochlitz's  letter  was  probably  inspired 
by  the  receipt  of  three  of  his  songs  set  by 

*  They  ttowl  originally  In  fio  minor  and  Ab.  bat  on  republication 
by  Diabelti  after  hia  death,  aa  op.  93.  the  keya  were  changed  to  O 
minor  and  O  major. 

^Compart.  >«««■  in  K  B.  (U.  1031.  note,  with  Nottebohin  « 
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Schubert  as  op.  81,  and  published  on  May  27. 
The  proposition,  however,  carne  to  nothing. 

Coincident  with  these  communications  from 
abroad  came  a  gratifying  proof  of  the  improve- 
ment in  his  position  at  home,  in  his  election  as 
a  member  of  the  representative  body  of  the  Musi- 
cal Society  of  Vienna.  The  date  of  election  is 
not  mentioned  :  but  Schubert's  reply,  as  given 
by  Herr  Pohl,1  is  dated  Vienna,  June  12,  1827, 
and  runs  as  follows  : — 

The  Managing  Committee  of  the  Society  of  Friends 
of  Music  of  the  Austrian  Empire  having  thought  me 
worthy  of  election  as  a  Member  of  the  Representative 
Body  of  that  excellent  Society,  I  beg  herewith  to  state 
that  I  feel  myself  greatly  honoured  by  their  choice,  and 
that  I  undertake  the  duties  of  the  position  with  much 
satisfaction.  Franz  Schubert,  Compositeur. 

We  have  mentioned  tho  more  important  com- 
positions of  1827.  There  remain  to  be  named 
two  songs  by  Schober  (op.  96,  No.  2)  ;  and  one 
by  Reil  (op.  115,  No.  1)  ;  a  comic  trio,  'Die 
Hochzeitsbraten  1  (op.  104),  also  by  Schober; 
and  an  Allegretto  in  C  minor  for  PF.  solo,  written 
for  his  friend  Walcher, '  in  remembrance  of  April 
26,  1827,'  and  not  published  till  1870. 

The  publications  of  1827  are  as  follows  : — 
the  Overture  to  'Alfonso  und  Estrelia'  (op.  69) ; 
Rondeau  brillant,  for  PF.,  and  violin  (op.  70)  ; 
songs — '  Der  Wachtelschlag '  (op.  68,  March  2), 
*  Drang  in  die  Ferae  '  (op.  71,  Feb.),  « Auf  dem 
Wasser  zu  singen '  (op.  72,  Fob.),  'Die  Rose' 
(op.  73,  May  10) — all  four  songs  previously  pub- 
lished in  the  Vienna  Zeitschriftfur  Kiuisl ;  four 
Polonaises,  for  PF.  four  hands  (op.  75) ;  Over- 
ture to  'Fierrabras,'  for  PF.  four  hauds,  arranged 
by  Czerny  (op.  76);  twelve  'Valses  Nobles,' 
for  PF.  solo  (op.  77,  Jan.);  Fantasie,  etc.  for 
PF.  in  G  (op.  78)  ;  two  songs,  '  Das  Heimweh,' 
'Die  Allmacht'  (op.  79,  'May  16');  three 
songs  (op.  80,  May  25);  three  ditto  (op.  81, 
May  28) ;  Variations  on  theme  of  Herold's  (op. 
82,  Dec.);  threo  Italian  songs  (op.  83,  Sept. 
12)  ;  four  songs  (op.  88,  Dec.  12). 

We  have  now  arrived  at  Schubert's  last  year, 
1 828.  It  would  be  wrong  to  suppose  that  he 
had  any  presentiment  of  his  end  ;  though,  if  a 
passion  for  work,  an  eager  use  of  the  '  day,'  were 
any  sign  that  the  *  night '  was  coming  'in  which 
no  man  could  work,'  we  might  almost  be  justi- 
fied in  doing  so.  We  hear  of  his  suffering  from 
blood  to  the  head,  but  it  was  not  yet  enough  to 
frighten  any  one.  He  returned  to  the  extra- 
ordinary exertions,  or  rather  to  the  superabun- 
d  int  productions  of  his  earlier  years,  as  tho 
following  full  list  of  the  compositions  of  1828, 
in  order,  as  far  as  the  dates  permit,  will  show. 


Jail 
March. 


Sooipi,  •  Die  Pterne 1  (op.  96,  No.  1) ; 
Symphony  In  C,  No.  9, 
Oratorio,  Miriam'* 
Seine.  '  Auf  dem 
LebenaatOrme.  PF. 
Hymn  to  tb« 

Wind. 
3  Clarlcrwtflcke 

'Wlderechidn.' 


olee  Mid  Horn  (op.  119). 
•Mop44!*.),  for  two 


k,  p.  18. 


us  In  Et>  (begun). 

ugMf  in  E  minor.  PF.  <lu«  '  op. 


1B3  n 


June.  Ma 

Fugue 

Grand  Rondeau,  PF.  duct  (op  107). 
July.      Paalm  92,  in  Hebrew,  (or  Baritone  and  Chorua 
Aujfuat.  Bong.,  '  Hchwaneugeeang.'  Noe.  1-18. 
Sept.      PF.  Sonata  in  U  minor. 
Ditto  in  A. 

Ditto  in  Bb  ('Sept.  98 '). 

Between  Auguat  and  October.  Tantam  ergo  In  E  flat,  and  Offer- 
tori  urn  in  B  flat,  (or  tenor  aolo,  chorua,  and  orchestra. 
Puhltahed  1890  by  Peter*. 

October.  Kong,  'Schwauengeaang.'  No.  14. 
New  Benedictui  to  Maasln  C. 

•  Der  Hlrt  aof  den  Felaen,'  Voice  and  Clarinet  (op  139) 
'  1898 '  only.   String  Quintet  in  C  (op.  163). 

This  truly  extraordinary  list  includes  his 
greatest  known  symphony,  his  greatest  and  long- 
est mass,  his  first  oratorio,  his  finest  piece  of 
chamber  music,  threo  noble  PF.  sonatas,  and 
some  astonishingly  fine  songs.  The  autograph 
of  the  symphony,  218  pages  in  oblong  quarto, 
is  now  one  of  the  treasures  of  the  Library  of 
the  Musikverein  at  Vienna.  It  has  no  title 
or  dedication,  nothing  beyond  the  customary 
heading  to  the  first  j»age  of  the  score  '  Symfonie 
Marz  1828,  Frz.  Schubert  Mpia,'  marking  tho 
date  at  which  it  was  begun.  If  it  may  be  taken 
as  a  specimen,  he  took  more  pains  this  year 
than  he  did  formerly.  In  the  first  three  move- 
ments of  this  great  work  there  are  more  after- 
thoughts than  usual.  The  subject  of  the 
Introduction  and  the  first  subject  of  the  Allegro 
have  both  been  altered.  In  several  passages  an 
extra  bar  has  been  stuckin — between  the  Scherzo 
and  the  Trio,  two  bars  ;  in  the  development  of 
the  Scherzo  itself  sixteen  bars  of  an  exquisite 
episode — first  sketched  in  the  Octet — have  been 
substituted.  The  Finale  alone  remains  virtually 
untouched.2  But  such  alterations,  always  rare 
in  Schubert,  are  essentially  different  from  tho 
painful  writing,  and  erasing,  and  rewriting,  which 
we  are  familiar  with  in  the  case  of  Beethoven's 
fincstandmostspontaneousmusic.  This, though 
the  first  draft,  is  no  rough  copy  ;  there  are  no 
traces  of  sketches  or  preparation  ;  the  music  has 
evidently  gone  straight  on  to  the  paper  without 
any  intervention,  and  the  alterations  are  merely 
a  few  improvements  en  passant.3  It  is  im- 
possible to  look  at  the  writing  of  the  autograph, 
after  Schubert  has  warmed  to  his  work,  especially 
that  of  the  Finale,  and  not  sec  that  it  was  put 
down  as  an  absolute  impromptu,  written  as  fast 
as  the  pen  could  travel  on  tho  paper. 

It  seems  that  Schubert's  friends  used  to  lec- 
ture him  a  good  deal  on  the  diffuseness  and  want 
of  consideration  which  they  discovered  in  his 
works,  and  were  continually  forcing  Beethoven's 
laborious  processes  of  composition  down  his 
throat.  This  often  made  him  angry,  and  when 
repeated,  evening  after  evening,  he  would  say, 
«  So  you're  going  to  set  upon  me  again  to-day  ! 
Go  it,  I  beg  you  J '  But,  for  all  his  annoyance, 
the  remonstrances  appear  to  have  had  some 
effect ;  and  after  Beethoven's  death  he  asked 


■  See  details  by  the  prtwent  writer  In  Appendix  to  the  Lift  of 
fifhuhtrt,  trannlnted  by  A.  D.  Coleridge,  E«|..  vol.  11.  p.  330. 

"  MS.  on-neutral  part*  ehow  at  any  rate  that  the 
>  erore  were  made  before  they  were  copied  from  it. 
kindly  examined  them  (or  me  with  that  view. 
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Schindler  to  show  him  the  MS.  of  'Fldelio.'1 
He  took  it  to  the  piano,  and  jjored  over  it  a 
long  time,  making  out  the  jiassages  as  they 
had  been,  and  comparing  them  with  what  they 
were  ;  but  it  would  not  do  ;  and  at  last  he  broke 
out,  and  exclaimed  that  for  such  drudgery  he 
could  see  no  reason  under  any  circumstances  ; 
that  he  thought  the  music  at  first  just  as  good 
as  at  last ;  and  that  for  his  part  he  had  really 
no  time  for  such  corrections.  Whether  the 
amendments  to  the  Great  Symphony  were  a  re- 
morseful attempt  on  Schubert's  part  to  imitate 
Beethoven  and  satisfy  the  demands  of  his  friends 
we  cannot  tell  ;  but  if  so  they  are  very  unlike 
the  pattern. 

The  autograph  of  the  Eb  Mass,  in  the  Biblio- 
thek  at  Berlin,  does  not  show  at  all  the  same 
amount  of  corrections  as  that  in  Ab  (see  p. 
298a),  nor  do  the  fugal  movements  apj>ear  to 
have  given  any  special  trouble.  True,  the 
4  Cum  Sancto '  was  recommenced  after  the 
erasure  of  seven  bars,8  but  apparently  merely 
for  the  sake  of  changing  the  temj>o  from  C  to  (£, 
and  the  larger  part  of  the  movement  was 
evidently  written  with  great  rapidity.  In  the 
4  Et  vitam  '  there  are  barely  a  dozen  corrections, 
ami  the  *  Osanna  '  has  every  mark  of  extreme 
haste.  Some  of  the  erasures  in  this  work  are 
made  with  the  j>enknifo — surelyan  almost  unique 
thing  with  Schubert !  The  four-hand  PF.  fugue 
in  E  minor  (op.  152,  dated  '  Baden,  June  1828  ') 
is  not  improbably  a  trial  of  counter^int  with 
reference  to  this  Mass. 

The  Songs  of  1828  are  splendid.  It  does  not 
appear  that  the  fourteen  which  were  published 
after  his  death  with  the  publisher's  title  of 
1  Sehwanengesang — 'the  Swan's  song' — were  in- 
tended by  him  to  form  a  series  of  the  same  kind 
as  the  'Schone  Miillerin'  and  '  Win  terrene' ;  but 
no  lover  of  Schubert  can  dissociate  them,  and 
in  the  1  Liel>esbotschaft, '  '  Aulenthalt,'  '  Stand- 
chen.'etc,  wohavesomeof  themost  beautiful,  and 
in  the  '  Atlas,'  *  Am  Moer,'  '  Doppelgiinger,'  etc., 
some  of  tho  most  impressive,  of  his  many  songs. 
The  WOlda  of  some  aro  by  Kcllstah,  and  tho  origin 
of  thes<«  is  thus  told  by  Schindler.3  Schubert 
had  been  much  touched  by  Schindler  'a  efforts 
to  make  Beethoven  acquainted  with  his  music, 
and  after  the  great  master's  death  the  two 
gradually  became  intimate.  Schindler  had 
possession  of  many  of  Beethoven's  papers,  and 
Schubert  used  to  visit  him  in  familiar  style, 
to  look  over  them.  Those  which  socially  at- 
tracted him  were  the  poems  and  dramas  sent  in 
at  various  times  for  consideration  ;  amongst 
others  a  bundle  of  some  twenty  anonymous 
lyrics  which  Beethoven  had  intended  to  set,  ami 
which  therefore  attracted  Schubert's  particular 

»  Schindler.  MWfWir".  •«  Strtlrrkrinifh*  Nmikteitut,./, 
I*.".7.  pp.  r^TX.  HI  H5. 

Th-  omiMMI  "f  th«»  »"p|»  '  J  ecu  Cbrtate'  at  thr  end  nf  the 
'  Oji'>ulain.' and  other  nmi-*l»n«.  »hn*  thnt  hr  h:i<!  n«t  conquered 
tit-  .  .ir-lrtunwn  ixi  frr.jn.-nt  In  >>!>  i-iriy  M»m  **  to  thr  trntiumt 
of  the  wunla. 

>  s.  hiu.lk-r.  KriHnrrunjvn.  etc..  a.  before. 


notice.*  He  took  them  away  with  him,  and  in 
two  days  brought  back  the  '  Liebesbotsehaft," 
4  Kriegers  Ahnung,'  and  4  Aufenthalt, '  set  to 
music.  Tins  account,  which  is  perfectly  natural 
and  consistent,  and  which  Mr.  Thayer  allows  me 
to  say  he  sees  no  reason  to  question,  has  been  ex- 
aggerated 5  into  a  desire  expressed  by  Beethoven 
himself  that  Schubert  should  set  these  particular 
songs  ;  but  for  this  there  is  no  warrant.  Ten 
more  quickly  followed  the  three  just  mentioned  ; 
and  these  thirteen — seven  to  Rellstab's  and  nx 
to  Heine's  words  (from  the  '  Buch  der  Lieder  ' 6), 
were,  on  Nottebohm  s  authority,  written  in 
August.  The  last  is  by  Seidl  ;  it  is  dated  4  Oct. 
1828,'  and  is  probably  Schubert's  last  song. 

But  it  is  time  to  return  to  the  chronicle  of  his 
life  during  its  last  ten  months.  Of  his  doings 
in  January  we  know  little  more  than  can  be 
gathered  from  the  following  letter  to  Anselm 
Hiittcnbrenner,  the  original  of  which  is  in  the 
British  Museum  (Add.  MS.  29,804,/,  21). 

VtKOiA,  Jan.  18,  1828. 

My  dkar  old  1 1  Ettknb  he  n  n  f.  r— Y  on  will  wonder  at 
my  writing  now  ?  So  do  I.  But  if  I  write  it  is  because  I 
am  to  get  something  by  it.  Now  just  listen  ;  a  drawing- 
master's  place  near  you  at  Oraz  is  vacant,  and  compe- 
tition is  invited.  My  brother  Karl,  whom  you  probaolv 
know,  wishes  to  get  the  place.  He  is  very  clever,  loth 
as  a  landscape-painter  and  a  draughtsman.  If  you  could 
do  anything  for  him  in  the  matter  I  should  be  eternally 
obliged  to  yon.  You  are  a  great  man  in  Graz,  and  prob- 
ably know  some  one  in  authority,  or  some  one  else  who 
ha*  a  vote.  My  brother  is  married,  and  has  a  family, 
and  would  therefore  be  very  glad  to  obtain  a  permanent 
appointment.  I  hope  that  things  are  all  right  with  yon, 
as  well  as  with  your  dear  family,  and  your  brothers. 
A  Trio  of  mine,  for  Pianoforte,  Violin,  and  Violoncello, 
has  been  lately  performed  by  Sehuppanzigh,  and  was 
much  liked.  It  was  splendidly  executed  by  Boklet, 
SchuppanziRh,  and  Link.  Have  you  done  nothing  new! 
Apropos,  why  doesn't  Gndner.'or  whatever  his  name  is, 
publiKh  the  two  songs?  What's  the  reason?  Sapperment! 

1  repeat  my  request ;  recollect,  what  you  do  for  my 
brother,  you  do  for  me.  Hoping  for  a  favorable  answer, 
I  remain  your  true  friend,  till  death, 

Frawz  Schi'bkrt  Mpla. 
of  Vienna 

The  expression  'till  death, '  which  appears 
here  for  the  first  time  in  his  letters,  and  the 
words  '  of  Vienna,'  added  to  his  name,  are  both 
singular. 

On  the  2lth,  at  an  evening  concert  at  the 
Musikverein,  the  serenade  for  contralto  solo  and 
female  chorus  just  mentioned  was  performed, 
and  is  spoken  of  by  the  correspondent  of  tin 
Leipzig  A.M.Z.  as  4  one  of  the  most  charming 
works  of  this  favourite  writer.'  In  February  we 
find  three  letters  from  North  Germany,  one  from 
Probst  of  Leipzig,  and  two  from  Schott.  Tin  y 
show  how  deep  an  impression  Schubert 
making  outside  Austria.    Both  firms  express 

*  They  proved  afterward*  to  be  by  Rellatab. 

'  Sc.-  RelWUh*  Am  m.  i. •>.,„,  It.  343. 

•'  llar.m  tvhi'mrtrln  retatca  K  H.  p.  U~  ti .  1*8) — that  he  found 
Hi-lnr  «  •  Bn.-h  <lrr  I.lrder '  on  Schubert'*  table «w»  yearn  before  thi» 
.Into,  and  that  H.-hnbert  lent  them  to  him  with  therrmaik  '  that  be 
"•"••ulil  not  wont  them  attain.'  But  »urh  reminiscent**  are  otter, 
wrung  in  potato* dale:  the  fact  remain.  Ineffaceable  In  the  min  i 
tln<  ilat<-  r.vily  ireta  ftl  tern  I  In  (act  Heine'*  '  Buch  tier  Llealer  '  »  »- 
flni  published  in  IW.  The  .It  wonf*  which  Schubert  took  from  it 
art-  all  from  tho  nvtlnn  entitled  '  Die  Helmkebr.' 

:  A  pttblUh'T  in  tirui.  HI.  name  waa  Kleureich,  and  the  two 
«"ti2».  " lut  Walde'  and  "Auf  der  Brack'  (op.  03),  appasrwl  in 
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appreciation  of  his  music,  both  leave  the 
to  be  named  by  him,  and  Schott  orders 
a  list  of  nine  important  pieces. 

On  March  26  Schubert  gave  what  we  wonder 


he  never  gave  before,  an  evening  concert  on  his 
own  account  in  tho  Hall  of  the  Musikverein. 
The  following  is  the  programme  exactly  re- 
printed from  the  original : — 


Einladung 

su  dent  Privat  Concerto,  welches  Franz  Schubert  am 
28.  Marz,  Abends  7  Uhr  im  Locale  des  oesterrelchischen  Musikvereins 
unter  den  Tnchlsuben  No.  558  zu  geben  die  Bhre  haben  wild. 

Vorkommende  StUcke. 

1.  Enter  Satz  eines  neuen  Strelch  Quartette  vorgetragen  von 
den  Herren  Bohm,  Holz,  Weiss,  und  Linke. 

J.  a.  Der  Kreutxxug,  von  Leitner         ^  Gesange  mit  Begleitung  des 
b.  Die  Sterne,      von  demselben      I  Piano  Forte,  vorgetragen  von 
c  Fischerweise,    von  Bar.8chlechta  |  Herrn  Vogl,  k.  k. 
d.  Fragment  bum  dem  Aeschylus      J  Hofopernsanger. 

8.  Standchen  von  Grillparzer,  Sopran-Solo  und  Chor,  vorgetragen 
Friulein  Josephine  fYtfhlich  und  den  Schttlerinnen  des  Con- 


4.  Neues  Trio  fur  des  Pisno  Forte,  Violin  und  Violoncelle, 
vorgetragen  \  on  den  Herren  Carl  Maria  von  Boklet,  Bdhm  und  Linke. 

5.  Auf  dem  Strome  von  Rell«tab.    Gesang  mit  Begleitung 
des  Horns  und  Piano  Forte,  vorgetragen  von  de 
Tietze,  und  Lewy  dem  Jiingeren. 

6.  Die  Allmacht,  von  Ladlnlnns  Pyrker,  Gesang  mit 
des  Piano  Forte,  vorgetragen  von  Herren  Vogl. 

7.  Schlachtgesang  von  Klopfstock,  Doppelchor  fur  Mannerstimmen. 

Sammtliche  MuaikatUcke  sind  von  der  Composition  des 

Eintrittskarten  zn  fl.  3.  W.  W.  find  In  den  Kunsthandlungen 
der  Herren  Haslinger,  Diabelli  und  Leidesdorf  zu  haben. 


This  programme  attracted  '  more  people  than 
the  hall  had  ever  before  been  known  to  hold,' 
and  the  applause  was  very  great.  The  net 
result  to  Schubert  was  800  gulden,  Vienna 
currency,  equal  to  about  £32.  This  put  him 
in  funds  for  the  moment,  and  the  money  flowed 
freely.  Thus,  when,  three  days  later,  Paganini 
gave  his  first  concert  in  Vienna,  Schubert  was 
there,  undeterred,  in  his  wealth,  by  a  charge  of 
five  gulden.  Nay,  he  went  a  second  time,  not 
that  he  cared  to  go  again,  but  that  he  wished  to 
treat  Bauernfcld,  who  had  not  five  farthings, 
while  with  him  '  money  was  as  plenty  as 
blackberries.'  > 

This  month  he  wrote,  or  began  to  write,  his 
last  and  greatest  Symphony,  in  C.  He  is  said 
to  have  offered  it  to  the  society  for  performance, 
and  in  so  doing  to  have  expressed  himself  to  the 
effect  that  henceforth  he  wished  to  have  nothing 
more  to  do  with  songs,  as  he  was  now  planted 
firmly  in  Opera  and  Symphony.  This  rests  on 
the  authority  of  Kreissle  ; 9  the  silence  of  Herr 
Pohl  in  his  history  of  the  society  shows  that  its 
minute-books  contain  no  express  mention  of  the 
reception  of  the  work,  as  they  do  that  of  the 
symphony  in  October  1826.  There  is  no  doubt, 
however,  that  it  was  adopted  by  the  society, 
and  is  entered  in  the  Catalogue,  under  the  year 
1828,  as  xiii.  8024.3  But  this  prodigious  work 
was  far  beyond  the  then  powers  of  the  chief 
musical  institution  of  Vienna.  The  parts  were 
copied  and  some  rehearsals  held  ;  but  both 
length  and  difficulty  were  against  it,  and  it  was 

i  See  Beuernfeld'a  letter  in  the  ftw.  April  17,  1MB. 
Una.  'chaff.'  U  Schubert's  word.  *  K.H.  p.  44»  III. 

»  See  Herr  P..hl  i  letter  to  tho  Ttmm,  of  Oct.  17. 1811. 


soon  withdrawn,  on  Schubert's  own  advice,  in 
favour  of  his  earlier  Symphony,  No.  6,  also  in 
C.  Neither  the  one  nor  the  other  was  performed 
till  after  his  death. 

March  also  saw  the  birth  of  the  interesting 
Oratorio  4  Miriam's  Song  of  Victory,'  to  Grill- 
parzer's  words.4  It  is  written,  as  so  many  of 
Schubert's  choral  pieces  are,  for  a  simple  piano- 
forte accompaniment ;  but  this  was  merely  to 
suit  the  means  at  his  disposal,  and  is  an  instance 
of  his  practical  sagacity.  It  is  unfortunate, 
however,  since  the  oratorio  has  become  a  favourite, 
that  we  have  no  other  orchestral  accompaniment 
than  that  afterwards  adapted  by  Lachner,  which 
is  greatly  wanting  in  character,  and  in  the 
picturesque  elements  so  native  to  Schubert.6 
A  song  to  Rellstab's  words,  4  Auf  dem  Strom  ' 
(op.  119),  for  soprano,  with  obbligato  horn  and 
PF.  accompaniment,  written  for  Lewy,  a  Dresden 
horn -player,  belongs  to  this  month,  and  was 
indeed  first  heard  at  Schubert's  own  concert,  on 
the  26th,  and  afterwards  repeated  at  a  concert 
of  Lewy's,  on  April  20,  Schubert  himself  play- 
ing the  accompaniment  each  time. 

To  April  no  compositions  can  bo  ascribed  un- 
less it  be  the  Quintet  in  C  for  strings  (op.  163), 
which  bears  only  the  date  '  1828.'  This  is  now 
universally  accepted  not  only  as  Schubert's  finest 
piece  of  chamber  music,  but  as  one  of  the  very 
finest  of  ita  class.    The  two  violoncellos  in 

4  K  rebate,  p.  009(11.  2M).  sny»  that  it  was  produced  In  the  Schubert 
Concert,  March  182H.  But  thU  la  contradicted  by  the  Programine 
which  i»  printed  above.  It  waa  flrat  performed  Jan.  30.  ]«»,  at  a 
concerMjor  erectlnK^hubert'a  »„*,• 
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themselves  give  it  distinction  ;  it  has  all  the 
I>ootry  and  romance  of  the  G  major  Quartet, 
without  the  extravagant  length  which  will 
always  stand  in  the  way  of  that  noble  produc- 
tion ;  while  the  Adagio  is  so  solemn  aud  yet  so 
beautiful  in  its  tone,  so  entrancing  in  its  melodies, 
and  so  incessant  in  its  interest,  and  the  Trio  of 
the  Scherzo,  both  from  itself  and  its  place  in 
the  movement,  is  so  eminently  dramatic,  that 
it  is  difficult  to  speak  of  either  too  highly. 

In  May  we  have  a  grand  battle-piece,  the 
'  Hymn  to  the  Holy  Ghost,'  for  eight  male  voices, 
written  for  the  Concert  Spirituel  of  Vienna,  at 
first  with  PF.,  in  October  scored  by  the  com- 
poser for  a  wind  band,  and  in  1847  published 
as  op.  154.  Also  a  '  Characteristic  Allegro*  for 
the  PF.  four  hands,  virtually  the  first  movement 
of  a  Sonata — issued  some  years  later  with  the  title 
'  Lebenssturme '  (op.  144);  an  Allegro  vivace 
and  Allegretto,  in  E?  minor  and  major,  for  PF. 
solo,  published  in  1868  as  first  and  second  of 
'  3  Clavierstiicke  ' ;  and  a  song  '  Widerschein.' 

In  June,  probably  at  the  request  of  the  pub- 
lisher, he  wrote  a  four-hand  Rondo  for  PF.  in 
A,  since  issued  as  'Grand  Rondeau,  op.  107 
and  began  his  sixth  Mas3,  that  in  Et>.  In  this 
month  he  paid  a  visit  to  Baden — Heethoven's 
Baden  ;  since  a  fugue  for  four  hands  in  K  minor 
is  marked  as  written  thero  in  'June  1828.'  In 
the  midst  of  all  this  work  a  letter1  from  Mose- 
wius  of  Breslau,  a  prominent  Prussian  musician, 
full  of  sympathy  and  admiration,  must  have 
been  doubly  gratifying  as  coming  from  North 
Germany. 

In  July  he  wrote  the  92nd  Psalm  in  Hebrew 
for  the  synagogue  at  Vienna,  of  which  Sulzer 
was  precentor.  In  August,  notwithstanding  his 
declaration  on  completing  his  last  Symphony, 
we  find  him  (under  circumstances  already  de- 
scribed) composing  seven  songs  of  Rellstab's, 
and  six  of  Heino's,  afterward.;  Issued  as  4  Schwa- 
nengesang.' 

He  opened  September  with  a  trifle  in  the 
shape  of  a  short  chorus,2  with  accompaniment 
of  wind  band,  for  the  consocration  of  a  bell  in 
tho  church  of  the  Alservorstadt.  A  few  days 
after,  the  memory  of  Hummers  visit  in  the 
spring  of  1827  seems  to  have  come  upon  him 
like  a  lion,  and  he  wrote  off  three  fine  PF.  solo 
sonatas,  with  tho  view  of  dedicating  them  to 
that  master.  Thcso  pieces,  though  very  un- 
equal and  in  parts  extraordinarily  diffuse,  are 
yet  highly  characteristic  of  Schubert.  They 
contain  some  of  his  finest  and  most  original 
music,  and  also  his  most  affecting  (e.g.  Andan- 
tino,  Scherzo  and  Trio  of  the  A  minor  Sonata)  ; 
and  if  full  of  disappointment  and  wrath,  and 
the  gathering  gloom  of  these  last  few  weeks  of 
his  life,  they  are  also  saturated  with  that  name- 
less personal  charm  that  is  at  once  so  strong 

•  JT.//.  p.  428  111.  114). 

»  K.H.  v.  443  (It-  Mil.  Thli  piece.  'OUuhe,  HofTnung.  and  Lleh»/ 
U  not  to  tie  confounded  with  one  of  •lmlUr  title  for  a  »nlo  vole*, 
published.  Oct.  <J.  1838,  m  op.  07. 


and  so  indescribable.  The  third  of  the  three, 
that  in  Bb.  dated  Sept.  26,  has  perhaps  more 
of  grace  and  finish  than  the  other  two.  Th« 
sonatas  were  not  published  till  a  year  after 
Hummel's  death,  and  were  then  dedicated  by 
Diabelli- Spina  to  Robert  Schumann,  who  ac- 
knowledges the  dedication  by  a  genial  though 
hardly  adequate  article  in  his  Ges.  Sehriflcn,  ii 
239.  The  second  part  of  the  '  Winterreise '  was 
put  iuto  Haslinger's  hands  for  engraving  before 
the  end  of  this  month.8 

In  October,  prompted  by  some  occasion  which 
has  eluded  record,  he  wrote  a  new  '  Benedictus' 
to  his  early  Mass  in  C,  a  chorus  of  great  beauty 
and  originality  in  A  minor,  of  which  a  com- 
petent critic4  has  said  that  '  its  only  fault  con- 
sists in  its  immeasurable  superiority  to  the  rest 
of  the  Mass.'  To  the  same  period  may  be  as- 
signed a  fino  olfertorium,  *  Intende  voci  orationis 
meae,'  and  an  extremely  beautiful 4  Tantum  ergo ' 
in  Eb,  for  chorus  and  orchestra.  For  some 
other  occasion,  which  has  also  vanished,  he 
wrote  accompaniments  for  thirteen  wind  instru- 
ments to  his  grand  '  Hymn  to  the  Holy  Ghost ' ; 
a  long  scena  or  song  for  soprano — probably  his 
old  admirer,  Anna  Milder — with  pianoforte  and 
obbligato  clarinet  (op.  129)  ;  and  a  song  called 
•Die  Taubenpost'  ('The  carrier  pigeon')  to 
Seidls  words.  The  succession  of  these  pieces 
is  not  known.  It  is  always  assumed  that  the 
Taubenpost,  which  now  closes  tho  Schwanen- 
gesang,  was  the  last.  Whichever  of  them  was 
the  last,  was  the  last  piece  he  ever  wrote. 

The  negotiations  with  Probst  and  Schott,  and 
also  with  Briiggemann  of  Halberstadt,  a  pub- 
lisher anxious  for  some  easy  PF.  pieces  for  a 
series  called  '  Miihling's  Museum,'  by  no  means 
fulfilled  the  promise  of  their  commencement. 
The  magnificent  style  in  which  the  Schotts  de- 
sired Schubert  to  name  his  own  terms  6  contrasts 
badly  with  their  ultimate  refusal  (Oct.  30)  to 
pay  more  than  30  florins  (or  about  25s.)  for  the 
PF.  Quintet  (op.  114)  instead  of  the  modest 
sixty  demanded  by  him.  In  fact  the  sole  result 
was  an  arrangement  with  Probst  to  publish  the 
long  and  splendid  Eb  Trio,  which  he  did,  accord- 
ing to  Nottebohm,8  in  September,  and  for  which 
the  composer  received  the  incredibly  small  sum 
of  21  Vienna  florins,  or  just  17a.  6d. !  Schu- 
bert's answer  to  Probst's  inquiry  as  to  the 
'  Dedication '  is  so  characteristic  as  to  deserve 
reprinting : — 

VlCNKA,    1  I.;.'.  1. 

Euer  Wohlgeboren,  the  opus  of  the  Trio  is  100.  I 
entreat  you  to  make  the  edition  correct ;  I  am  extremely 
anxious  about  it.  Tho  work  will  be  dedicated  to  no  ono 
but  thosu  who  like  it.  That  is  the  most  profitable 
dedication.    With  all  esteem, 

Franz  Schubert. 


3  HchuhertR  fetter  to  lent**.  Sept.  26.    K.H  p.  437  ill.  194). 

*  Mr.  K.  Pn.iit  in  t hi-  v.mf.fv  Muriml  Strord  for  1871.  p.  SR. 

*  K.H.  p.  434  (II.  1091. 

*  Prul«t  announce*  two  long  1UU  at  new  marie  in  the  A.  V/,  for 
Oct .  hut  inAkea  no  mention  of  the  Trio.  It  1*  renewed  most  farour 
«Wy  In  the  A.  M.I  for  Dec  10.  1828.   A  1m!  he  wm  them  bwyorwl  the 
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The  home  publications  of  1 828  are  not  so  im- 
portant as  those  of  former  years.  The  first  part 
of  the '  Winterreise  '(op.  89)  was  issued  in  January 
by  Haslinger  ;  March  14,  three  songs  by  Sir 
W,  Scott  (opp.  85,  86)  by  Diabelli  ;  at  Easter 
(April  6)  six  songs  (opp.  92  and  108),  and  one 
set  of  '  Momens  musicals,'  by  Lcidesdorf;  in 
.May,  two  songs  (op.  93)  by  Kienreich  1  of  Graz  ; 
in  June  or  July  (•  Sommer '),  lour  songs  (op.  96) 
by  Diabelli;  Aug.  13,  four  Rcfrain-Lieder  (op. 
95),  Weigh  Also  the  following,  to  which  no 
month  can  be  fixed  : — '  Andautiuo  varie  and 
Rondeau  brillant '  (op.  84),  PF.  four  hands,  on 
French  motifs,  forming  a  continuation  of  op. 
63,  Weigl ;  three  songs  (op.  87),  Pennauer ; 
four  impromptus  (op.  90),  and  twelve  Griitzer 
Walt/er  (op.  91)  for  PF.  solo,  Diabelli  ;  Griitzer 
Galopj*},  do.  Haslinger  ;  four  songs  (op.  106) 
lithographed  without  publisher's  name. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  events  already  cata- 
logued to  have  prevented  Schubert's  taking  an 
excursion  this  summer.  In  either  Styria  or 
Upper  Austria  he  would  have  been  welcomed 
with  open  arms,  and  the  journey  might  have 
given  him  a  stock  of  health  sufficient  to  carry 
him  on  for  years.  And  he  appears  to  have 
entertained  the  idea  of  both.2  But  the  real 
obstacle,  as  he  constantly  repeats,  was  his 
j»overty.3  '  It's  all  over  with  Graz  for  the 
present,'  he  says,  with  a  touch  of  his  old  fun, 
1  for  money  and  weather  are  both  against  me.' 
Herr  Franz  Lachncr,  at  that  time  his  constant 
companion,  told  the  writer  that  he  had  taken 
half-a-dozen  of  the  'Winterreise'  songs  to 
Haslinger  and  brought  back  half-a-dozen  gulden 
— each  gulden  being  then  worth  a  franc.  Let 
the  lover  of  Schubert  pause  a  moment,  and 
think  of  the  '  Post '  or  the  '  Wirthshaus  '  being 
sold  for  tenjience  !  of  that  unrivalled  imagina- 
tion and  genius  producing  those  deathless  strains 
and  being  thus  rewarded  !  When  this  was  the 
case,  when  even  a  great  work  like  the  Ei>  Trio, 
after  months  and  months  of  negotiation  and 
heavy  postage,  realises  the  truly  microscopic 
amount  of  1  20  florins  60  kreutzers '  (as  with 
true  Prussian  businesslike  minuteness  Herr 
Probst  specifies  it),  of  17s.  6d.  as  our  modern 
currency  has  it— not  even  Schubert's  fluency 
and  rapidity  could  do  more  than  keep  body 
and  soul  together.  It  must  have  been  hard 
uot  to  apply  the  words  of  Midler's  4  Leyermann  ' 
to  his  own  case— 

Barfmx  auf  u>tn  Else 
Wankt  er  hin  und  her, 
Und  grin  klfinrr  Teller 
Bltibt  {Am  immer  leer. 

In  fact  so  empty  was  his  little  tray  that  he 
could  not  even  afford  the  diligence- fare  to  Pesth, 
where  Lachner's  '  Biirgschaft '  was  to  be  brought 
out,  and  where,  as  Schindler  reminds  him,  he 
would  be  safe  to  have  a  lucrative  concert  of  his 

1  Whom  Bchubcrt  parodlea  aa  1  Oreiner '  i  r  gnimblw. 
Jnigw  •  and  Tn»w<«rr  .  lrttcm.  K.ll.  pp.  41*.  427.  431.  eta 
»  IMX^M.B.  p.  437(11.  li4J.*c 


own  music,  as  profitable  as  that  of  March  26. 
Escape  from  Vienna  by  //..*/  road  was  ini]>088iblo 
for  him  this  year. 

Schubert  had  for  some  time  past  been  living 
with  Sehober  at  the  '  Blaue  Igel '  (or  Blue 
Hedgehog),  still  a  well-known  tavern  and  resort 
of  musicians  in  the  Tuchlauben  ;  but  at  the 
end  of  August  he  left,  and  took  up  his  quarters 
with  Ferdinand  in  a  new  house  in  the  Neue 
Wieden  suburb,  then  known  as  No.  694  Firmian, 
or  Lumpert,4  or  Neugebauteu,  Gasse,  now  (1881 ) 
No.  6  Ket  ten  bracken  Gasse  ;  a  long  house  with 
three  rows  of  nine  windows  in  front;  a  brown 
sloping  tiled  roof;  an  entry  in  the  middle  to 
a  quadrangle  behind  ;  a  quiet,  clean,  inoffensive 
place.  Here,  on  the  second  floor,  to  the  right 
hand,  lived  Schubert  for  the  last  five  weeks  of 
his  life,  and  his  death  is  commemorated  by  a 
stone  tablet  over  the  entry,  placed  there  by 
the  Mannergcsang  Vereiu  in  Nov.  1869,  and 
containing  these  words: — 'In  diesem  Hauso 
starb  am  19  November  1828  der  Tondichter 
Franz  Schubert '—  (In  this  house  died  on  Nov. 
19,1 828,  the  composer  Franz  Schubert).  Ferdi- 
nand had  removed  there,  and  Franz  went  there 
too.  Ho  made  the  move  with  the  concurrence 
I  of  his  doctor,  von  Rinna,  in  the  hope  that  as 
it  was  nearer  the  country — it  was  just  over  the 
river  in  the  direction  of  the  Belvedere— Schubert 
would  be  able  to  reach  fresh  air  and  exercise 
more  easily  than  he  could  from  the  heart  of 
the  city.  The  old  attacks  of  giddiness  and 
blood  to  the  head  had  of  late  been  frequent, 
and  soon  after  taking  up  his  new  quarters  he 
became  seriously  unwell.  However,  this  was 
so  far  relieved  that  at  the  beginning  of  October 
he  made  a  short  walking  tour  with  Ferdinand 
and  two  other  friends  to  Ueber-Waltersdorf, 
and  thence  to  Haydn's  old  residence  and  grave 
at  Eisenstadt,  some  25  miles  from  Vienna.  It 
took  them  three  days,  and  during  that  time 
he  was  very  careful  as  to  eating  and  drinking, 
regained  his  old  cheerfulness,  and  was  often 
very  gay.  Still  he  was  far  from  well,  and  after 
his  return  the  bad  symptoms  revived,  to  the 
great  alarm  of  his  friends.  At  length,  on  the 
evening  of  Oct.  31,  while  at  supper  at  the 
Rothen  Kreuz  in  the  Himmelpfortgrund,  an 
eating-house  much  frequented  by  himself  and 
his  friends,  he  took  some  fish  on  his  plate,  but 
at  the  first  mouthful  threw  down  the  knife  and 
fork,  and  exclaimed  that  it  tasted  like  poison. 
From  thatmoment  hardly  anything  but  medicine 
passed  his  lij»s  ;  but  he  still  walked  a  good 
deal.  About  this  time  Lachncr  returned  from 
Pesth  in  all  the  glory  of  the  success  of  his 
opera  ;  and  though  only  in  Vienna  for  a  few 
days,  he  called  on  his  friend,  and  they  had  two 
hours'  conversation.  Schubert  was  full  of  plans 
for  the  future,  especially  for  the  completion  of 
'Graf  von  Gleichen,'  which,  as  already  men- 
tioned, he  had  sketched  in  the  summer  of  1827. 
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Ho  discussed  it  also  with  Bauernfeld  during 
the  next  few  days,  and  spoke  of  the  brilliant 
style  in  which  he  intended  to  score  it  About 
this  time  Carl  Holz,  Beethoven's  old  friend,  at 
Schubert's  urgent  request,  took  him  to  hear 
the  great  master's  Cfl  minor  Quartet,  still  a 
novelty  in  Vienna.  It  agitated  him  extremely. 
1  He  got  (says  Holz)  into  such  a  state  of  excite- 
ment and  enthusiasm  that  we  were  all  afraid 
for  him.'1  On  Nov.  3,  the  morrow  of  All 
Souls'  day,  he  walked  early  in  the  morning  to 
Hcrnals — then  a  village,  now  a  thickly  built 
suburb  outside  the  Gurtelstrasse — to  hear  his 
brother's  Latin  Requiem  in  the  church  there. 
He  thought  it  simple,  and  at  the  same  time 
effective,  and  on  the  whole  was  much  pleased 
with  it  After  the  service  he  walked  for  three 
hours,  and  on  reaching  home  complained  of 
great  weariness. 

Shortly  before  this  time  the  scores  of  Handel's 
oratorios  had  come  into  his  hands — not  impos- 
sibly some  of  the  set  of  Arnold's  edition  given  to 
Beethoven  before  his  death,  and  sold  in  his  sale 
for  102  florins;  and  the  study  of  them  had 
brought  home  to  him  his  deficiencies  in  the 
department  of  counterpoint  1 1  see  now,'  said 
he  2  to  the  Frohlichs,  '  how  much  I  have  still  to 
learn  ;  but  I  am  going  to  work  hard  with  8echtcr, 
and  make  up  for  lost  time  ' — Sechter  being  the 
recognised  authority  of  the  day  on  counterpoint 
So  much  was  he  bent  on  this,  that  on  the  day 
after  his  walk  to  Hemals,  i.e.  on  Nov.  4,  not- 
withstanding his  weakness,  he  went  into  Vienna 
and,  with  another  musician  named  Lanz,  called 
on  Sechter,  to  consult  him  on  the  matter,  and 
they  actually  decided  on  Marpurg  as  the  text- 
book, and  on  the  number  and  dates  of  the 
lessons.3  But  he  never  began  the  course. 
During  the  next  few  days  he  grew  weaker  and 
weaker  ;  and  when  the  doctor  was  called  in,  it 
was  too  late.  About  the  1 1  th  he  wrote  a  note  4 
to  Schober— doubtless  his  last  letter. 

Dkar  Schobkr, 

I  am  ill.  I  have  eaten  and  <lrunk  nothing  for  eleven 
days,  and  am  so  tired  and  shaky  that  I  can  only  get 
from  the  bed  to  the  chair,  and  back.  Kinna  la  attending 
me.    If  I  taste  anything,  I  bring  it  up  again  directly. 

In  this  distressing  condition,  be  so  kind  as  to  help  me 
to  some  reading.  Of  Cooper's  I  have  read  the  Last  of 
the  Mohicans,  the  Spy,  the  Filot,  and  the  Pioneers.  If 
you  have  anything  else  of  his,  I  entreat  you  to  leave  it 
with  Fran  von  Bogner  at  the  Coffee  house.  My  brother, 
who  is  conscientiousness  itself,  will  bring  it  tome  in  the 
moat  conscieutious  way.  Oranythingelse.  Your  friend, 

SCHUBKRT. 

What  answer  SehoWr  made  to  this  appeal  is  not 
known.  He  is  said  to  have  had  a  daily  report 
of  Schubert's  condition  from  the  doctor,  but 
there  is  no  mention  of  his  having  called.  Spaun, 
Randhartinger,6  Bauernfeld,  and  Josef  Hiitten- 

1  Quoted  by  Kohl.  JMtowi,  Hi.  WU  Holi  «ay*  It  waa  the  lift 
mtiilo  that  poor  Schubert  heard.  Ferdinand  claim*  the  same  for 
hla  Requiem.    At  any  rate  both  were  very  near  the  end. 

3  Krelmlo  •  Kketeh,  p.  lfl'i 

I  K.lf.  p.  43]  (11.  13Hi.  «*prra*ly  on  Sechter'n  authority. 

♦  Given  by  Bauernfeld.  In  /Me  /Vita*.  April  31.  18SB. 

5  Frauleln  OeUler-^chubert  Inform*  me  that  Ferdinand'!  wife 
(still  living-.  1SH3i  maintain*  that  Randhartlngw  waa  the  only  one 
who  vtattad  him  during  hi*  Ulnae* ;  but  it  U  difficult  to  realat  the 


brenner,  are  all  said  to  have  visited  him  ;  but 
in  those  days  there  was  great  dread  of  infection, 
his  new  residence  was  out  of  the  way,  and 
dangerous  illness  was  such  a  novelty  with  Schu- 
bert that  his  friends  may  be  excused  for  not 
thinking  the  case  so  grave  as  it  waa.  After  a 
few  days  Rinna  himself  fell  ill,  and  his  place 
was  filled  by  a  statT-surgeon  named  Behring. 

On  the  14th  Schubert  took  to  his  bed.e  He 
was  able  to  sit  up  a  little  for  a  few  days  longer, 
and  thus  to  correct  the  proofs  of  the  second  part 
of  the  '  Winterreise,'  probably  the  last  occupa- 
tion of  those  inspired  and  busy  fingers.  He 
appears  to  have  had  no  pain,  only  increasing 
weakness,  want  of  Bleep,  and  great  depression. 
Poor  fellow !  no  wonder  he  was  depressed ! 
everything  was  against  him,  his  weakness,  his 
poverty,  the  dreary  house,  the  long  lonely  houra, 
the  cheerless  future— all  concentrated  and  em- 
bodied in  the  hopeless  images  of  Midler's  poems, 
and  the  sad  gloomy  strains  in  which  he  has 
clothed  them  for  ever  and  ever — the  1  Letzte 
Hoflnung,'  the  « Krahe,'  the  'Wegweiser,'  the 
'  Wirthshaus,'  the  '  Nebensonnen, '  the  '  Leier- 
mann' — all  breathing  of  solitude,  broken  hopes, 
illusions,  strange  omens,  poverty,  death,  the 
grave  !  As  he  went  through  the  pages,  they 
must  have  seemed  like  pictures  of  his  own  life  ; 
and  such  passages  as  the  following,  from  the 
•Wegweiser '  (or  Signpost),  can  hardly  have  failed 
to  strike  the  dying  man  as  aimed  at  himself: — 

Binen  Weiser  seh'  ich  stehen, 
Unverrtlckt  vor  meinem  Blick, 
Eine  StraMat  miui  ich  gthen, 
Die  noch  keiner  ging  ruruck. 

Alas  !  he  was  indeed  going  the  road  which 
no  one  e'er  retraces  !  On  Sunday  the  16th  the 
doctors  had  a  consultation  ;  they  predicted  a 
nervous  fever,  but  had  still  hopes  of  their  patient 
On  the  afternoon  of  Monday,  Bauernfeld  saw 
him  for  the  last  time.  He  was  in  very  bad 
spirits,  and  complained  of  great  weakness,  and 
of  heat  in  his  head,  but  his  mind  was  still  clear, 
and  there  was  no  sign  of  wandering  ;  he  spoke 
of  his  earnest  wish  for  a  good  opera- book.  Later 
in  the  day,  however,  when  the  doctor  arrived, 
he  was  quite  delirious,  and  typhus  had  unmis- 
takably broken  out  The  next  day,  Tuesday, 
he  wag  very  restless  throughout,  trying  continu- 
ally to  get  out  of  bed,  and  constantly  fancying 
himself  in  a  strange  room.  That  evening  he 
called  Ferdinand  on  to  the  bed,  made  him  put 
his  ear  close  to  his  mouth,  and  whispered 
mysteriously,  '  What  are  they  doing  with  me  ? ' 
'  Dear  Franz,'  was  the  reply,  « they  are  doing 
all  they  can  to  get  you  well  again,  and  the 
doctor  assures  us  you  will  soon  be  right  only 
you  must  do  your  best  to  stay  in  bed.'  He  re- 
turned to  the  idea  in  his  wandering — *  I  implore 
you  to  put  me  in  my  own  room,  and  not  to  leave 
me  in  this  corner  under  the  earth  ;  don't  I 

•Uteinent*  of  Bs<>ernfeld  tPr—».  April  21.  18691  and  of  Kreiiale* 

informant*,  p.  489(11. 140). 
•  Ferdinand,  in  the  Sf.M.M.  p.  141 
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deserve  a  place  above  ground  f '  '  Dear  Franz,' 
said  the  agonised  brother,  '  be  calm  ;  trust  your 
brother  Ferdinand,  whom  you  have  always 
trusted,  and  who  loves  you  so  dearly.  You  are 
in  the  room  which  you  always  had,  and  lying 
on  your  own  bed.'  1  No,'  said  the  dying  man, 
•that's  not  true  ;  Beethoven  is  not  here.'  So 
strongly  had  the  great  composer  taken  posses- 
sion of  him  !  An  hour  or  two  later  the  doctor 
came,  and  spoke  to  him  in  the  same  style. 
Schubert  looked  him  full  in  the  face  and  made 
no  answer :  but  turning  round  clutched  at  the 
wall  with  his  poor  tired  hands,  and  said  in  a 
slow  earnest  voice,  'Here,  here,  is  my  end.' 
At  three  in  the  afternoon  of  Wednesday  the  19th 
Nov.  1828  he  breathed  his  last,  and  his  simple 
earnest  soul  took  its  flight  from  the  world.  He 
was  thirty-one  years,  nine  months,  and  nineteen 
days  old.  There  never  has  been  one  like  him, 
and  there  never  will  be  another. 

His  death,  and  the  letters  of  the  elder  Franz 
and  of  Ferdinand,  bring  out  the  family  relations 
in  a  very  pleasant  light.  The  poor  pious 
bereaved  father,  still  at  his  drudgery  as  '  school 
teacherin  the  Rossau, '  'afflicted,  yetstrengthened 
by  faith  in  God  and  the  Blessed  Sacraments,' 
writing  to  announoe  the  loss  of  his  '  beloved 
son,  Franz  Schubert,  musician  and  composer ' ; 
the  good  innocent  Ferdinand,  evidently  re- 
cognised as  Franz's  peculiar  property,  clinging 
to  his  brother  as  the  one  great  man  he  had  ever 
known  ;  thinking  only  of  him,  and  of  fulfilling 
his  last  wish  to  lie  near  Beethoven, — these  form 
a  pair  of  interesting  figures.  Neither  Ignaz  nor 
Carl  appear  at  all  in  connection  with  the  event, 
the  father  and  Ferdinand  alone  are  visible. 

The  funeral  took  place  on  Friday  Nov.  21. 
It  was  bad  weather,  but  a  number  of  friends  and 
sympathisers  assembled.  He  lay  in  his  coffin, 
dressed,  as  the  custom  then  was,  like  a  hermit, 
with  a  crown  of  laurel  round  his  brows.  The 
face  was  calm,  and  looked  more  like  sleep  than 
death.  By  desire  of  the  family  Schober  was 
chief  mourner.  The  coffin  left  the  house  at 
half- past  two,  and  was  borne  by  a  group  of  young 
men,  students  and  others,  in  red  cloaks  and 
flowers,  to  the  little  church  of  S.  Joseph  in 
Margarethen,  where  the  funeral  service  was  said, 
and  a  motet  by  Ganabacher,  and  a  hymn  of 
Schober's,  '  Der  Friede  sey  mit  dir,  du  engelreine 
Seele ' — written  that  morning  in  substitution  for 
his  own  earlier  words,  to  the  music  of  Schubert's 
•  Pax  vobiscum  ' — were  sung  over  the  coffin.  It 
was  then  taken  to  the  OTtafriedhof  in  the  village 
of  Wanting,  and  committed  to  the  ground, 
three  places  higher  up  than  the  grave  of 
Beethoven.1  In  ordinary  course  he  would  have 
been  buried  in  the  cemetery  at  Matzleinsdorf,  but 
the  appeal  which  he  made  almost  with  his  dying 
breath  was  naturally  a  law  to  the  tender  heart 
of  Ferdinand,  and  through  his  piety  and  self- 


denial  his  dear  brother  rested  if  not  next,  yet 
near  to  the  great  musician,  whom  he  so  deeply 
reverenced  and  admired.  Late  in  the  afternoon 
Wilhelm  von  Chezy,  son  of  the  authoress  of 
'  Euryanthe '  and  '  Rosamunde,'  who  though  not 
inSchubert'8  intimate  circle  was  yet  one  of  his  ac- 
quaintances, by  some  accident  remembered  that 
he  had  not  seen  him  for  many  months,  and  he 
walked  down  to  Bogner's  coffee-house,  where  the 
composer  was  usually  to  be  found  between  five 
and  seven,  smoking  his  pipe  and  jokisg  with  his 
friends,  and  where  the  Cooper's  novels  mentioned 
in  his  note  to  Schober  were  not  improbably  still 
waiting  for  him.  He  found  the  little  room 
almost  empty,  and  the  familiar  round  table  de- 
serted. On  entering  he  was  accosted  by  the 
waiter — 'Your  honour  is  soon  back  from  the 
funeral ! '  '  Whose  funeral  ? '  said  Chezy  in 
astonishment  1  Franz  Schubert's,'  replied  the 
waiter,  '  he  died  two  days  ago,  and  is  buried  this 
afternoon. ' 8 

He  left  no  will.  The  official  inventory  3  of  his 
possessions  at  the  time  of  his  death,  in  which 
he  is  described  as  'Tonkunstler  und  Composi- 
teur ' — musician  and  composer — is  as  follows  :— 
'8  dress  coats,  8  walking  coats,  10  pairs  of 
trousers,  9  waistcoats — together  worth  87  florins ; 
1  hat,  5  pairs  of  shoes  and  2  of  boots — valued 
at  2  florins ;  4  shirts,  9  cravats  and  pocket  hand- 
kerchiefs, 13  pairs  of  socks,  1  towel,  1  sheet,  2 
bedcases — 8  florins;  1  mattress,  1  bolster,  1 
quilt — 8  florins  ;  a  quantity  of  old  music  valued 
at  10  florins— 63  florins  (say  £2  : 10s.)  in  all. 
Beyond  the  above  there  were  no  effects.'  Is  it 
possible  then,  that  in  the  '  old  music,  valued  at 
8s.  6d.,'are  included  the  whole  of  his  unpublished 
manuscripts  I  Where  else  could  they  be  but  in 
the  house  he  was  inhabiting  ? 

The  expenses  of  the  illness  and  funeral 
amounted  in  all  to  269  silver  florins,  19  kr.  (say 
£27).  Of  this  the  preliminary  service  cost  84  fl. 
85  kr. ;  the  burial  4-1  fl.  45  kr. ;  and  the  ground 
70  fl. ;  leaving  the  rest  for  the  doctor's  fees  and 
incidental  disbursements.  Illness  and  death 
were  truly  expensive  luxuries  in  those  days. 

On  Nov.  27,  the  Kirchenmusikverein  per- 
formed Mozart's  Requiem  in  his  honour ;  and 
on  Dec.  23  a  requiem  by  Anselm  Htittenbrenner 
was  given  in  the  Augustine  church.  On  Dec. 
14,  his  early  Symphony  in  C,  No.  6,  was  played 
at  the  Gesellschaftsconcert,  and  again  on  March 
12,  1829.  At  Linz  on  Christmas  Day  there 
was  a  funeral  ceremony  with  speeches  and  music. 
Articles  in  his  honour  appeared  in  the  Wiener 
Zcitschrifl  of  Dec.  25  (by  von  Zedlitz),  in  the 
Theattrzeitung  of  Vienna  of  the  20th  and  27th 
(by  Blahetka)  ;  in  the  Vienna  Zcitschrifl  fUr 
Kunat  of  June  9,  11,  13,  1829  (by  Bauenifeld)  ; 
in  the  Vienna  Archiv  fur  Geschichte  by  Mayr- 
hofer) ;  and  memorial  poems  were  published  by 

t  Wllhclm  »on  Char,  Jtrintumtngm  out  mrtnen  Ubm  (1863). 
pp.  1OT,  183. 
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Seidl,  Schobcr,  and  others.  On  Jan.  30,  1829, 
a  concert  was  given  by  the  arrangement  of  Anna 
Frohlieh  in  the  hall  of  the  Mnsikverein  ;  the 
programme  included  'Miriam,'  and  consisted 
entirely  of  Schubert's  music,  excepting  a  set  of 
flute  variations  by  Gabrielsky,  and  the  first 
Finale  in  'Don  Juan'  ;  and  the  crowd  was  so 
great  that  the  performance  had  to  be  related 
shortly  afterwards.  The  proceeds  of  these  con 
certs  and  the  subscriptions  of  a  few  friends 
sufficed  to  erect  the  monument  which  now  stands 
at  the  back  of  the  grave.  It  was  carried  out  by 
Anna  Frohlich,  Grillparzer,  and  Jeuger.  The 
bust  was  by  Franz  Dialler,  and  the  cost  of  the 
whole  was  360  silver  florins,  46  kr.  The  in- 
scription 1  is  from  the  pen  of  Grillparzer  : — 

DIE  TONKUNST  BECRUB  H1KK  EINEN  REICHEN  BEMTZ 
ABEK  NOCH  VIBL  SCHOENERB  HOKFNUNGEN. 
FRANZ  SCHUBERT  UEGT  HIER. 
GEBOREN  AM  XXXI.  }MXXKR  MDCCXCVII. 
GKSTORREN  AM  XIX.  NOV.  MDCCCXXVIIl. 
XXXI  JAHRK  ALT. 


MUSIC  HAS  HERE  ENTOMBED  A  RICH  TREASURE, 
BUT  MUCH  FAIRER  HOPES. 
FRANZ  SCHUBERT  LIES  HERE. 
BORN  JAN.  31,  1797  J 
DIED  NOV.  19,  1838, 
31  YEARS  OLD. 

The  allusion  to  fairer  hopes  has  been  much 
criticised,  but  surely  without  reason.  When 
we  remember  in  how  many  departments  of 
music  Schubert's  latest  productions  were  his 
best,  we  are  undoubtedly  warranted  in  believing 
that  he  would  have  gone  on  progressing  for 
many  years,  had  it  been  the  will  of  God  to 
spare  him. 

In  1863,  owing  to  the  state  of  dilapidation 
at  which  the  graves  of  both  Beethoven  and 
Schubert  had  arrived,  the  rejiair  of  the  tombs, 
and  the  exhumation  and  reburial  of  both,  were 
undertaken  by  the  Gesellschaft  der  Musik- 
freunde.  The  operation  was  begun  on  the 
12th  of  October  and  completed  on  the  13th. 
The  opj>ortunity  was  embraced  of  taking  a  cast 
and  a  photograph  of  Schubert's  skull,  and  of 
measuring  the  principal  bones  of  both  skeletons. 
The  lengths  in  SchuWt's  case  were  to  those  in 
Beethoven's  as  27  to  29, 2  which  implies  that  as 
Beethoven  was  5  ft.  f»  in.  high,  he  was  only  5  ft. 
and  A  an  inch.  Schubert  was  reburied  in  the 
central  cemetery  of  Vienna  on  Sept.  23,  1888. 

Various  memorials  have  been  set  up  to  him 
in  Vienna.  The  tablets  on  the  houses  in  which 
he  was  born  and  died  have  been  noticed.  They 
were  both  carried  out  by  the  Mannergesang 
Verein,  and  completed,  the  former  Oct.  7,  1N58, 
the  latter  in  Nov.  1869.  The  same  Society 
erected  by  subscription  a  monument  to  him  in 
the  Stadt-Park,  a  sitting  figure  in  Carrara 

1  We  h»ve<lven  the  Inarrlpf  l-.ii  exactly  ru>  tl.tuii.W  on  the  nionu- 
inent.  Krv!*»lc»  version  i \k  4K2  .  follows!  by  liuniprn  htun.l  other*. 
i«  liiinrrei  t  in  nlnnmt  every  line. 

•'  See  irlmmtitfipr  flnntrllunn  d*-r  Aftimbuny  11  ntl  Wirttrr- 
>..:  In  wttun.,  >ltr  inlischtn  Rtttt  von  Btefkofn  unci  Schubert.  Vienna. 
UfmM,  iwn. 


marble  by  Carl  Kuntmann,  with  the  inscription 
'  Franz  Schubert,  scinem  Andcnken  der  Wiene: 
Mannergesangverein,  1872.*  It  cost  42,000 
florins,  and  was  unveiled  May  15,  1872. 

Outside  of  Austria  his  death  created  at  first 
but  little  sensation.  Robert  Schumann,  then 
eighteen,  is  said  to  have  been  deeply  affected, 
and  to  have  burst  into  tears  when  the  news 
reached  him  at  Leipzig ;  Mendelssohn  too, 
though  unlike  Schubert  in  temperament, 
circumstances,  and  education,  doubtless  fully 
estimated  his  loss  ;  and  Hellstab,  Anna  Milder, 
and  others  in  Berlin  who  knew  him,  must  have 
mourned  him  deeply  ;  but  the  world  at  large 
did  not  yet  know  enough  of  his  works  to  under- 
stand either  what  it  possessed  or  what  it  had 
lost  in  that  modest  reserved  young  musician  of 
thirty-one.  But  Death  always  brings  a  man, 
especially  a  young  man,  into  notoriety,  and 
increases  public  curiosity  about  his  works  :  and 
so  it  was  now  ;  the  stream  of  publication  at 
once  began  and  is  even  yet  flowing,  neither  the 
supply  of  works  nor  the  eagerness  to  obtain 
them  having  ceased.  The  world  has  not  yet 
recovered  from  its  astonishment  as,  one  after 
another,  the  stores  accumulated  in  those  dusky 
heaps  of  music  paper  (valued  at  8s.  6d.)  were 
made  public,  each  so  astonishingly  fresh, 
copious,  and  different  from  the  last.  As  songs, 
masses,  part-  songs,  operas,  chamber -music  of 
all  sorts  and  all  dimensions — pianoforte-sonatas, 
impromptus  and  fantasias,  duets,  trios,  quartets, 
quintet,  octet,  issued  from  the  press  or  were 
heard  in  manuscript ;  as  each  season  brought 
its  new  symphony,  overture,  entr'acte,  or  ballet- 
music,  people  began  to  be  staggered  by  the 
amount.  '  A  deep  shade  of  suspicion,'  said 
Th*.  Musical  World  of  Jan.  24,  1839,  p.  150, 
'  is  beginning  to  be  cast  over  the  authenticity 
of  posthumous  compositions.  All  Paris  has 
been  in  a  state  of  amazement  at  the  posthumous 
diligence  of  the  song- writer,  F.  Schubert,  who, 
while  one  would  think  that  his  ashes  rei*»se  in 
peace  in  Vienna,  is  still  making  eternal  new 
songs.'  We  know  better  now,  but  it  must  be 
confessed  that  the  doubt  was  not  so  unnatural 
then. 

Of  the  MS.  music — an  incredible  quantity,  of 
which  no  one  then  knew  the  amount  or  the  par- 
ticulars, partly  because  there  was  so  much  of 
it,  partly  because  Schubert  concealed,  or  rather 
forgot,  a  great  deal  of  his  work — a  certain  number 
of  songs  and  pianoforte  pieces  were  probably 
in  the  hands  of  publishers  at  the  time  of  his 
I  death,  but  the  great  bulk  was  in  the  possession 
i  of  Ferdinand,  as  his  heir.  A  set  of  four  songs 
(op.  1 0f>)  was  issued  on  the  day  of  bis  funeral. 
Other  songs  — opp.  101,  104,  106,  110- 112, 
116-118  ;  and  two  PF.  Duets,  the  Fantasia  in 
F  minor  (op.  103)  and  the  'Grand  Rondeau  * 
(op.  107)— followed  up  to  April  1829.  But 
the    first    important    publication    was  the 
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well-known  'Schwanengesang,'  so  entitled  by 
Haslinger — a  collection  of  fourteen  songs,  seven 
by  Rellstab,  six  by  Heine,  and  one  by  Seidl — 
unquestionably  Schubert's  last.  They  were 
issued  in  May  1829,  and,  to  iudge  by  the  lists 
of  arrangements  and  editions  given  by  Notte- 
bohm,  have  been  as  much  appreciated  as  the 
'Schone  Mullerin  or  the-  '  Winterreise.'  A 
stream  of  songs  followed — for  which  we  must 
refer  the  student  to  Nottebohm's  catalogue. 
The  early  part  of  1830 1  saw  the  execution  of 
a  bargain  between  Diabelli  and  Ferdinand,  by 
which  that  Firm  was  guaranteed  the  property 
of  the  following  works  ;  opp.  1-32,  35,  39-59, 
62,  63,  64,  66-69,  71-77,  84-88,  92-99,  101- 
104,  106,  108,  109,  113,  115,  116,  119,  121- 
124,  127,  128,  130,  132-140,  142-153  ;  also 
154  songs;  14  vocal  quartets  ;  the  canons  of 
1813  ;  a  cantata  in  C  for  three  voices  ;  the 
llymn  to  the  Holy  Ghost ;  Klopstock's  Stabat 
matof  in  F  minor,  and  Grosse  Halleluja  ;  Mag- 
nificat in  C  ;  the  String  Quintet  in  C  ;  four 
■tring  quartets  in  C,  Bb,  G,  B?  ;  a  string  trio 
in  Bb  ;  two  sonatas  in  A  and  A  minor,  varia- 
tions in  F,  an  Adagio  in  Db,  and  Allegretto  in 
Cg— all  for  PF.  solo;  Sonata  for  PF.  and 
Arpeggione  ;  Sonata  in  A,  and  Fantasie  in  C — 
both  for  PF.  and  violin  ;  Rondo  in  A  for  violin 
and  quartet ;  Adagio  and  Rondo  in  F,  for  PF. 
and  quartet ;  a  Concert-piece  in  D  for  violin 
and  orchestra  ;  Overture  in  D  for  orchestra  ; 
Overture  to  third  Act  of  the  ' Zauberharfe *  ; 
*  Lazarus 1 ;  a  Tanturn  ergo  in  Eb  for  four  voices 
and  orchestra  ;  an  OfTertorium  in  Bb  for  tenor 
solo,  chorus  and  orchestra. 

Another  large  portion  of  Ferdinand's  ikmsos- 
sions  came,  sooner  or  later,  into  the  hands  of 
Dr.  Eduard  Schneider,  son  of  Franz's  sister 
Theresia.  They  comprised  the  autographs  of 
Symphonies  1,  2,  3,  and  6,  and  copies  of  4  and 
6  ;  Autographs  of  operas  : — The  'Teufels  Lust- 
schloas,'  'Fernando,'  * Der  Vierjiihrige  Posten,' 
'Die  Freunde  von Salamanka,'  'Die  Biirgschaft,* 
'  Fierrabras, '  and  '  Sakontala ' ;  the  Mass  in  F  ; 
and  the  original  orchestral  parts  of  the  whole  of 
the  music  to  1  Rosamuude. '  The  greater  part  of 
these  are  now(l  882)  safe  in  the  possessionof  Hen- 
Nicholas  Dumba  of  Vienna. 

On  July  10,  1830,  Diabelli  began  the  issue  of 
what  was  en  titled '  Franz  Schuberta  nachgolaaseue 
muaikalische  Dichtungen ' ;  and  continued  it  at 
intervals  till  1850,  by  which  time  50  Parts 
(Lieferungen),  containing  137  songs,  had  ap- 
peared. In  1830  he  also  issued  the  two  aston- 
ishing 1  hand  marches  (op.  121);  and  a  set 
of  20  waltzes  (op.  127)  ;  whilst  other  houses 
published  the  PF.  Sonatas  in  A  and  Eb  (opp.  1 20, 
122)  ;  the  two  string  quartets  of  the  year  1824 
(op.  125)  ;  the  D  minor  Quartet,  etc.    For  the 

I  The  Hat  which  follow*  U  taken  from  Krriulr.  p.  M6  (II.  3431.  who 
apparently  had  the  orljrtmil  document  before  him.  The  only  date 
given  by  Kreteale  U  1SW,  but  It  rnuat  have  been  early  In  that  year. 

of  the  bargain,  wma  taraed  In 
n  the  liat  had  already  been  1 


progress  of  the  publication  after  this  date  we 
must  again  refer  the  reader  to  Nottebohm's 
invaluable  Thematic  Catalogue  (Vienna,  Schrei- 
ber,  1874),  which  contains  every  detail,  and  may 
be  implicitly  relied  on  ;  merely  mentioning  the 
principal  works,  and  the  year  of  publication  : — 
'Miriam,'  Mass  in  Bb,  three  last  Sonatas  and  the 
Grand  Duo,  1838  ;  Symphony  in  C,  1840  ; 
Phantasie  in  C,  PF.  and  violin,  1850  ;  Quartet 
in  0,  1852  ;  Quintet  in  C,  and  Octet,  1854  ; 
'Gesang  der  Geister,'  1858  ;  '  Verschworenen,' 
1862;  Mass  in  Eb,  1865;  'Lazarus,'  1866; 
Symphony  in  B  minor,  1867 ;  Mass  in  Ab,  1875. 

Before  the  complete  critical  edition  of  Schu- 
bert's works  issued  by  Breitkopf  &  Hiirtcl  was 
finished,  there  were  many  publications  of  songs, 
pianoforte  pieces,  etc.,  for  which  the  reader  is 
referred  to  Nottebohm's  Tliemalie  Catalogue.  Of 
the  Songs  two  collections  may  be  signalised  as 
founded  on  the  order  of  opus  numbers: — that 
of  Sentf  of  Leipzig,  edited  by  Julius  Reitz,  361 
songs  in  20  vols,  and  that  of  Litollf  of  Bruns- 
wick— songs  in  10  vols.  But  neither  of  these, 
though  styled  '  complete '  are  so.  For  instance, 
each  omits  opp.  83,  110,  129,  165,  172,  173  ; 
the  six  songs  published  by  M  idler,  the  forty  by 
Gotthard  ;  and  Litolff  also  omits  opp.  21,  60. 

Schumann's  visit  to  Vienna  in  the  late  autumn 
of  1838  formed  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the 
Schubert  music.  He  saw  the  immense  heap  of 
MSS.  which  remained  in  Ferdinand's  hands  even 
alter  the  mass  bought  by  Diabelli  had  been  taken 
away,  and  amongst  them  several  symphonies. 
Such  sympathy  and  enthusiasm  as  his  must  have 
been  a  rare  delight  to  the  poor  desjwnding 
brother.  His  eagle  eye  soon  discovered  the 
worth  of  these  treasures.  He  picked  out  several 
works  to  be  recommended  to  publishers,  but 
meantime  one  beyond  all  the  rest  riveted  his 
attention — the  great  symphony  of  March  1828 
(was  it  the  autograph,  not  yet  deposited  in  the 
safe  keepingoftheGesellschaftder  Musikfreunde, 
or  a  copy  ?)  and  he  arranged  with  Ferdinand  to 
send  a  transcript  of  it  to  Leipzig  to  Mendelssohn 
for  the  Gewandhaus  Concerts,  where  it  was  pro- 
duced March  21,  1839, 2  and  repeated  no  less 
than  three  times  during  the  following  season. 
His  chamber- music  was  becoming  gradually 
kuown  in  the  North,  and  as  early  as  1833  is 
occasionally  met  with  in  the  Berlin  and  Leipzig 
programmes.  David,  who  led  the  taste  in 
chamber  music  at  the  latter  place,  was  devoted 
to  Schubert.  He  gradually  introduced  his 
works,  until  there  were  few  seasons  in  which 
the  Quartets  in  A  minor,  D  minor  (the  score  of 
which  he  edited  for  Sen  IT),  and  G,  the  String 
Quintet  in  C  (a  special  favourite),  the  Octet, 
both  Trios,  the  PF.  Quintet,  and  the  Rondeau 
brillant,  were  not  ]>erfonned  amid  great 
applause,  at  his  concerts.    Schumann  had  long 

'  March  22  In  the  AUg.  Mtu.  Xritung,  March  91  in  Schumann'! 
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been  a  zealous  Schubert  propagandist  From 
an  early  date  hia  Zeitschrifl  contains  articles  of 
more  or  less  length,  always  inspired  by  an  ardent 
admiration  ;  Schubert's  letters  and  poems  and 
his  brother's  excellent  short  sketch  of  his  life, 
printed  in  vol.  x.  (April  23  to  May  3,  1839) 
— obvious  fruits  of  Schumann's  Vienna  visit 
— are  indispensable  materials  for  Schubert's 
biography  ;  when  the  Symphony  was  performed 
he  dedicated  to  it  one  of  hia  longest  and  moat 
genial  etfuaions,1  and  each  fresh  piece  was 
greeted  with  a  hearty  welcome  as  it  fell  from 
the  press.  One  of  Schumann 'a  especial  favourites 
was  the  Et>  Trio ;  he  liked  it  even  better  than 
that  in  Bb,  and  has  left  a  memorandum  of  his 
fondness  in  the  opening  of  the  Adagio  of  hia 
Symphony  in  C,  which  is  identical,  in  key  and 
intervals,  with  that  of  Schubert's  Andante. 
The  enthusiasm  of  these  prominent  musicians, 
the  repeated  performances  of  tho  Symphony, 
and  its  publication  by  Hreitkopfs  (in  .Ian.  1840), 
naturally  gave  Schubert  a  strong  hold  on 
I/upzig,  at  that  time  the  most  active  musical 
centre  of  Europe  ;  and  after  the  foundation  of 
the  Conservatorium  in  1S43  many  English  and 
American  students  must  have  carried  hack  the 
love  of  his  romantic  and  tuneful  music  to  their 
own  countries. 

Several  performances  of  largo  works  had  taken 
place  in  Vienna  since  Schubert's  death,  chiefly 
through  the  exertions  of  Ferdinand,  and  of  a 
certain  Leitermayer,  one  of  Franz's  early  friends ; 
such  as  the  E?  Mass  at  the  parish  church  of 
Maria Trost  on  Nov.  15,  1829  ;  '  Miriam,'  with 
Lachner'a  orchestration,  ataC.cscllschaft  Concert 
in  1830  ;  two  new  overtures  in  1833  ;  an  over- 
ture in  E,  thoChorusof  Spirits  from  'Rosamunde,' 
tho  Grosses  Halleluja,  etc. ,  early  in  1 835,  and  four 
large  concerted  pieces  from  4  Fierrabras '  later  in 
tho  year ;  an  overture  in  I) ;  the  finale  of  the  last 
Symphony  ;  a  inarch  and  chorus,  and  an  air  and 
chorus,  from  '  Fierrabras,' in  April  1836  ;  another 
now  overture,  and  several  new  compositions  from 
the  'Remains,'  in  the  winter  of  1837-38.  As 
far  as  can  be  judged  by  the  silence  of  the  Vienna 
newspa]H?rs,  these  passed  almost  unnoticed. 
Even  the  competition  with  North  Germany 
failed  to  produce  the  effect  which  might  have 
been  expected.  It  did  indeed  excite  the  Viennese 
to  one  effort  On  the  15th  of  the  iVoemlter 
following  the  production  of  the  Symphony  at 
Leipzig  its  performance  woe  attempted  nt  Vienna, 
but  though  the  whole  work  was  announced,2 
such  had  Wen  the  difficulties  at  rehearsal  that 
the  first  two  movements  alone  were  given,  and 
they  were  only  carried  off  by  the  interpolation 
of  an  air  from  1  Lucia  '  between  them. 

t  On.  Srhrtft'ti.  t'l.  J'-S.  Fr)lUNnt*MftlMtmW*WMlflMVMl4MM 
th*t  the  Symphony  In  C  w»*  hi  IVnlI-ii.inl  »  i«  -  fM       I  t  III*  t!lno 

nfhisvMt.  Thfeaad many «  hwf  M«  m  u.l <  ■  hu'.  uh.iv* 

been  tranalated  into  KnglUli  »•>  >II«*  M.  K.  vim  I. Mm.  >  n»  Jl:n 

t  TM  MS.  part.  In  th-  ppwus.-l.-n  i  f  tho  M.i«»;vr.xr!n  «h..w  t».e 
n..i»t  cruel  rata  pnraibly  with  »  \W  •*  f.  ISri  \<rrt  -m  ••<•*.    In  Mio 

Fimle.  on-ef  t'i  t  .  uncnti  I  Mid  erect  Svc  arrtloiM  »f  tho  mo» 

;iiontUc>.uiivpi:!ic»ii. 


But  aymphoniea  and  symphonic  worka  can 
hardly  be  expected  to  float  rapidly  ;  songa  are 
more  buoyant,  and  Schubert's  songa  aoon  began 
to  make  their  way  outaide,  as  they  had  long  sine* 
done  in  hia  native  place.  Wherever  they  onc« 
l>enetrated  their  success  was  certain.  In  Paris, 
where  spirit,  melody,  and  romance  are  the  certain 
criterions  of  success,  and  where  nothing  dull 
or  obscure  is  tolerated,  they  were  introduced  by 
Nourrit,  and  were  ao  much  liked  as  actually  to 
find  a  transient  place  in  the  programmes  of  the 
Concerts  of  the  Conservatoire,  the  stronghold  of 
mimical  Toryism.8  The  first  French  collection 
was  published  in  1834,  by  Richault,  with  trans- 
lation by  Belanger.  It  contained  six  songs — 
'Die Post,'  'Standchen,' « Am  Meer,'  'DasFiseher- 
madehen,'  1  Der  Tod  und  das  Madchen,'  and 
1  Schlununerlied.'  The  '  Erl  King '  and  others 
followed.  A  larger  collection,  with  translation 
by  Emil  Deachatnpe,  was  issued  by  Brandus  in 
1838  or  1839.  It  is  entitled  •Collection  des 
Lieder  de  Franz  Schubert,'  and  contains  sixteen 
— '  La  jeu ne  religieuse,'  'Marguerite,'  '  Le  roi  des 
sullies,'  '  La  rose,'1  La  serenade,'  'Lapostc,'  'Ave 
Maria,'  '  cloche  des  agonisants,' '  Ia  jeune  fillo 
et  la  inorte,'  *  R"ncuiojide,'  '  Les  plaintes  de  la 
jeune  fille,' '  Adieu,' '  I^es  a^tres,' '  La  jeune  mere,' 
'  La  Berceuse,'  '  Klogc  des  lannes. '*  Except  that 
one — 'Adieu'6 — ia  spurious,  the  selection  does 
great  credit  to  Parisian  taste.  This  led  the 
way  to  the  'Qaarante  melodies  de  Schubert' 
of  Richault,  Launer,  etc.,  a  thin  8vo  volume, 
to  which  many  an  English  amateur  is  indebted 
for  his  first  acquaintance  with  these  treasures 
of  life.  By  1S45  Richault  had  published  as 
many  as  150  with  French  words. 

Some  of  the  chamber  music  also  soon  obtained 
a  certain  popularity  in  Paris,  through  the  play- 
ing of  Tilmant,  Urban,  and  Alkan,  and  later 
of  Alard  ami  Franchomme.  The  Trio  in  B(*, 
issued  by  Richault  in  1838,  was  tho  first  ins  m- 
niental  work  of  Schuliert'a  published  in  France. 
There  is  a  'Collection  complete'  of  the  solo 
PF.  works  published  by  Richault  in  8vo,  con- 
taining tho  Fantaisic  (op.  15),  ten  sonat.-is,  the 
two  Russian  marches,  Impromptus,  Momens 
musicals,  live  single  pieces,  and  nine  sets  o! 
dances.  Liszt  and  Heller  kept  the  flame  ali\c 
by  their  transcriptions  of  the  songs  and  waltfrs. 
But  beyond  this  the  French  hardly  know  mure 
of  Schubert  now  than  they  did  then  ;  none  of 
his  largo  worka  have  become  popular  with  them, 
llabeneek  attempted  to  rehearse  the  Symphony 
in  C  (No.  10)  in  1842,  but  the  band  refused 
to  go  beyond  the  lirst  movement,  and  Schubert's 
namo  up  to  this  date  (1881)  appears  in  the 

*  'Ia  j.  uno  rrll.triio'  and  ' Le  rol  ilea  aulnea'  ware  mxntf  by 
N.-nrrit,  nt  the  Cm-crU  of  Jan.  IS.  and  April  38.  1838.  respectively 
—the  Infer  with  <  .cheitral  noeotnpanliiiant.  On  March  an.  1896, 
M  i  vi  i1te  h-.u  mi  -v'  l.y  >l!lr,  Falu.n.  and  there  the  list  (tope. 

♦  Till*  lint  U  cop:.il  from  the  Parti  corrapundenc*  of  the  A.JM. 

I  Tnto  Mflf  I*  and*  up  nf  phraaea  from  Bchubert'a  aonf*  and  will 
pr»'*»bly  alway*  !«•  «t*  ritmtexl  to  hhn.  It  atanda  even  In  Pauer  i 
•dltli.ii.  Bat  It  I*  l>v  A.  II.  vim  Weyranch.  who  paMlahad  It  hiav 
n If  .n  1924.    8-e  Nutteu-.hmi  Cutolofu;  p.  264. 
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programmes  of  the  Concerts  of  the  Conservatoire 
attached  to  three  songs  only.  M.  Pasdeloup 
introduced  the  Symphony  in  C  and  the  frag- 
ments of  that  in  B  minor,  but  they  took  no  hold 
on  the  Parisian  amateurs. 

Liszt's  devotion  to  Schubert  was  great  and 
unceasing.  We  have  already  mentioned  his 
production  of  '  Alfonso  und  Estrella '  at  Weimar 
in  1854,  but  it  is  right  to  give  a  list  of  his 
transcriptions,  which  have  done  a  very  great 
deal  to  introduce  Schubert  into  many  (matters 
where  his  compositions  would  otherwise  have 
been  a  sealed  book.  His  first  transcription — 
•Die  Rose,'  op.  73— was  made  in  1834,  and 
appeared  in  Paris  the  same  year.1  It  was  fol- 
lowed in  1838  by  the  'Standchen,'  'Post, 'and  'Lob 
der  Thranen,'  and  in  1889  by  the  '  Erl  King'and 
by  twelve  Lieder.  These  again  by  six  Lieder  ; 
four  Geistliche  Lieder  ;  six  of  the  Miillerlieder  ; 
the  '  Schwanengesang, '  and  the  1  Winterreise.' 
Liszt  also  transcribed  the  Divertissement  a  la 
hongroise,  three  Marches  and  nine  '  Valses- 
caprices,'  or  '  Soirees de  Vienne,'  after  Schubert's 
op.  67.  All  the  above  are  for  PF.  solo.  He 
also  scored  the  accompaniment  to  the  'Junge 
Nonne,'  'Gretchen  am  Spinnrade,'  'So  lasst  mich 
scheinen.'and  the'Erl  King, '  fora  small  orchestra ; 
has  adapted  the  Allmacht  for  tenor  solo,  male 
chorus,  and  orchestra,  and  has  converted  the 
Fautasie  in  C  (op.  15)  into  a  Concerto  for  PF. 
and  orchestra.  Some  will  think  these  changes 
indefensible,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  they 
are  done  in  a  masterly  manner,  and  that  many 
of  them  have  become  very  popular. — Heller's 
arrangements  are  confined  to  six  favourite  songs. 

England  made  an  appearance  in  the  field 
with  the  1  Moment  musical '  in  F  minor  in 
1831,  followed  in  1832  by  the  'Erl  King'  and 
the  'Wanderer.'  In  1836  Mr.  Ayrton  printed 
'The  Letter  of  Flowers*  and  'The  Secret,'  in 
the  Musical  Library,  to  Oxenford's  translation. 
Mr.  Weasel  (Ashdown  It  Parry)  had  begun  his 
'  Series  of  German  Songs '  earlier  than  this,  and 
by  1840,  out  of  a  total  of  197,  the  list  included 
38  of  Schubert's,  remarkably  well  chosen,  and 
including  several  of  the  finest  though  less  known 
ones,  e.g.  'Ganymed,'  'An  den  Tod,'  'Sei  mir 
gegriisst,'  'Die  Rose,'  etc.  etc.  Ewer's  'Gems  of 
German  Song,'  containing  many  of  Schubert's, 
were  begun  in  Sept  1837.  Schubert's  music 
took  a  long  time  before  it  obtained  any  public 
footing  in  this  country.  The  first  time  it 
appears  in  the  Philharmonic  programmes — then 
so  ready  to  welcome  novelties— is  on  May  20, 
1839,  when  Ivanoff  sang  the  Serenade  in  the 
'Schwanengesang'  to  Italian  words,  'Quando 
avvolta.'  Staudigl  gave  the  'Wanderer,'  May 
8,  1843.  On  June  10,  1844,  the  Overture  to 
'Fierrabras'  was  played  under  Mendelssohn's 
direction,  and  on  June  17  the  '  Junge  Nonne' 
was  sung  to  French  words  by  M.  de  Revial, 

1  These  particular*  are  taken  partly  from  Mlm  Raman  n's  Lift  of 
Lint,  and  partly  from  Liait's  TKrmaHc  Catatoaum.  The  third  No. 
ftf  HH  •  Apparition. '  U  founded  on  a  Waits  melody  of  ( 

VOL.  IV 


Mendelssohn  playing  the  magnificent  accom- 
paniment. We  blush  to  say,  however,  that 
neither  piece  met  with  approval.  The  Musical 
World  (1844,  p.  197)  says  that  'the  overture 
is  literally  beneath  criticism  :  perhaps  a  more 
overrated  man  never  existed  than  this  same 
Schubert.'  Its  dictum  on  the  song  is  even 
more  unfortunate.  It  tells  us  that  'it  is  a 
very  good  exemplification  of  much  ado  about 
nothing— as  unmeaningly  mysterious  as  could 
be  desired  by  the  most  devoted  lover  of 
bombast.'  Mendelssohn  conducted  the  last 
five  Philharmonic  concerts  of  that  season 
(1844)  ;  and  amongst  other  orchestral  music 
new  to  England  had  brought  with  him 
Schubert's  Symphony  in  C,  and  his  own 
overture  to  'Ruy  Bias.'  At  the  rehearsal  on 
June  10,  however,  the  behaviour  of  the  band 
towards  the  symphony — excited,  it  is  said,  by 
the  continual  triplets  in  the  Finale — was  so 
insulting  that  he  refused  either  to  go  on  with 
it  or  to  allow  his  own  overture  to  be  tried.8 
But  the  misbehaviour  of  our  leading  orchestra 
did  not  produce  the  effect  which  it  had  done 
in  Paris  ;  others  were  found  to  take  up  the 
treasures  thus  rudely  rejected,  and  Schubert 
has  had  an  ample  revenge.  Tho  centres  for 
his  music  in  England  have  been — for  the 
orchestral  and  choral  works,  the  Crystal  Palace, 
Sydenham,  and  Halle's  Concerts,  Manchester ; 
and  for  the  chamber  music,  the  Popular  Concerts 
and  Halle's  Recitals.  At  the  Crystal  Palace  the 
8ymphony  in  C  (No.  1 0)  was  in  the  repertoire 
of  the  Saturday  Concerts  from  April  5,  1856  ; 
the  two  movements  of  the  B  minor  Symphony 
were  first  played  April  6,  1867,  and  have  been 
constantly  repeated.  The  six  other  MS.  Sym- 
phonies were  obtained  from  Dr.  Schneider  in 
1867  and  since,  and  have  been  played  at  various 
dates,  a  performanceof  thewhole  eight  in  chrono- 
logical  order  forming  a  feature  in  the  series  of 
1880-81.  The  'Rosamunde'  music  was  first 
played  Nov.  10,  1866,  and  the  '  air  de  ballet '  in 
G,  March  16,  1867.  Joachim's  orchestration  of 
the  Grand  Duo  (op.  140)  was  given  March  4, 
1876.  The  overtures  to  '  Alfonso  und  Estrella,' 
'Fierrabras,'  'Freunde  von  Salamanka,'  'Teufels 
Lustschloss,'  and  that  'in  the  Italian  style'  have 
been  frequently  heard.  'Miriam's  Song'  was  first 
given  Nov.  14,  1868  (and  three  times  since); 
the  'Conspirators,'  March  2,  1872;  the  23rd 
Psalm,  Feb.  21,  1874  ;  the  Eb  Mass,  March 
29,  1879.  At  the  Popular  Concerts  a  begin- 
ning was  made  May  16,  1859,  with  the  A 
minor  Quartet,  the  D  major  Sonata,  and  the 
Rondeau  brillant.  Afterwards  the  D  minor 
and  G  major  Quartets,  many  sonatas  and  other 

*  Even  fifteen  yean  later,  when  played  at  tile  Musical  Bocietjr 
of  Ixndon.  the  same  periodical  that  we  hat  e  already  quoted  says 
of  It  i — '  The  tdeaa  throughout  It  are  all  of  a  minute  character,  and 
the  Instrumentation  in  of  a  piece  with  the  Idea*.  There  ta  do 
hreadth.  there  la  no  grandeur,  there  la  no  dignity  in  either; 
clramcM,  and  contrast,  and  heautlful  finish  are  always  apparent, 
but  the  orchestra,  though  loud,  la  never  massive  and  sonorous,  and 
the  mnalc,  though  alwaya  correct,  is  never  serious  or  itnponing.' 
(jViutcol  »'»rM.  April  3.  ISM).   Is  it  possible  for  criticism  to  he 
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PF.  pieces  were  added,  and  the  Octet,  the 
Quintet  in  C,  and  the  two  Trios  were  repeated 
season  by  season,  and  enthusiastically  received. 
The  Quartet  in  Bb,  the  trio  in  the  same 
key,  the  Sonata  for  PF.  and  Arpeggione,  etc. 
were  brought  to  a  hearing.  A  large  number 
of  songs  were  made  familiar  to  the  subscribers 
to  these  concerts  through  the  fine  interpretation 
of  Stockhausen,  Mine.  Joachim,  Miss  Sophie 
Lowe,  Mr.  Santley,  Mr.  Henschel,  and  other 
singers.  At  Halle's  admirable  recitals  at  St. 
James's  Hall,  from  their  commencement  in 
1861  all  the  published  Sonatas  were  repeatedly 
played  ;  not  only  the  popular  ones,  but  of  those 
less  known  none  have  been  given  less  than 
twice  ;  the  Fantasia  in  C,  op.  15,  three  times  ; 
the  PF.  Quintet,  the  Fantasia  for  PF.  and 
Violin,  the  Impromptus  and  Momens  musicals, 
the  *5  pieces,'  the  '3  pieces,'  the  Adagio  and 
Rondo,  the  Valses  nobles,  and  other  numbers 
of  this  fascinating  music  have  been  heard  again 
and  again. 

The  other  principal  publications  in  England 
are  the  vocal  scores  of  the  six  Masses,  the  PF. 
accompanimeut  arranged  from  the  full  score  by 
Ebenezer  Prout,  published  by  Augener  &  Co. — 
the  1st,  2nd,  3rd,  4th  in  1871,  the  6th  (Eb) 
in  1872,  and  the  5th  (Ab)  in  1875.1  The 
Masses  have  been  also  published  by  Novellos, 
both  with  Latin  and  English  words  ('Com- 
munion Service ') ;  and  the  same  firm  has  pub- 
lished 'Miriam,'  in  two  forms,  and  the  'Rosa- 
munde  '  music,  both  vocal  score  and  orchestral 
parts.  Messrs.  Augener  have  also  published 
editions  of  the  PF.  works,  and  of  a  large  number 
of  songs,  by  Pauer. 

Schubert  was  not  sufficiently  important  during 
his  lifetime  to  attract  the  attention  of  painters, 
and  although  he  had  more  than  one  artist  in 
his  circle,  there  are  but  three  portraits  of  him 
known.  1.  A  poor  stiff  head  by  Leopold  Kupel- 
wieser,  full  face,  taken  July  10,  1821,  photo- 
graphed by  Mietke  and  Wawra  of  Vienna,  and 
wretchedly  engraved  as  the  frontispiece  to 
Kreissle's  biography.  2.  A  very  characteristic 
half-length,  three-quarter- face,  in  water-colours, 
by  W.  A.  Rieder,  taken  in  1825,  and  now  in 
possession  of  Dr.  Granitsch  of  Vienna.2  A 
replica  by  the  artist,  dated  1840,  is  now  in 
the  Musikverein.  It  has  been  engraved  by 
Passini,  and  we  here  give  the  head,  from  a 
photograph  expressly  taken  from  the  original. 
3.  The  bust  ou  the  tomb,  which  gives  a  very 
prosaic  version  of  his  features. 

His  exterior  by  no  means  answered  to  his 
genius.  His  general  apfiearance  was  insigni- 
ficant. As  we  have  already  said,  he  was  prob- 
ably not  more  than  5  feet  and  1  inch  high, 
his  figure  was  stout  and  clumsy,  with  a  round 

'  Reviewed  by  Mr.  E.  Prout  In  Omcordta  for  1*78,  pp.  6.  ».  109, 
eto. 

*  He  bought  It  in  Feb.  1881  for  1906  florins,  or  about  £180.  It  U 
aU>ut  8  Inches  high,  by  6  wide.  It  wu  taken,  or  begun,  while 
Schubert  took  refuge  In  the  artist's  house  from  a  storm  (Pool). 


back  and  shoulders  (perhaps  due  to  incessant 
writing),  fleshy  arms,  and  thick  short  fingers. 
His  complexion  was  pasty,  nay  even  tallowy ; 
his  cheeks  were  full,  his  eyebrows  bushy,  and  his 
nose  insignificant.  But  there  were  two  things 
that  to  a  great  extent  redeemed  these  insigni- 
ficant traits — his  hair,  which  was  black,  and 
remarkably  thick  and  vigorous,3  as  if  rooted 
in  the  brain  within  ;  and  his  eyes,  which  were 
truly  'the  windows  of  his  soul, 'and  even  through 
the  spectacles  he  constantly  wore  were  so  bright 
as  at  once  to  attract  attention.4  If  Rieder's 
portrait  may  be  trusted — and  it  is  said  to  be 
very  faithful,  though  perhaps  a  little  too  fine — 


they  had  a  peculiarly  steadfast  penetrating  look, 
which  irresistibly  reminds  one  of  the  firm  rhythm 
of  his  music.  His  glasses  are  inseparable  from 
his  face.  One  of  our  earliest  glim)ises  of  him 
is  'a  little  boy  in  spectacles'  at  the  Convict ; 
he  habitually  slept  in  them ;  and  within  eighteen 
months  of  his  death  we  see  him  standing  in  the 
window  at  Dobling,  his  glasses  pushed  up  over 
his  forehead,  and  Grillparzer's  verses  held  close 
to  his  searching  eyes.  He  had  the  broad  strong 
jaw  of  all  great  men,  and  a  marked  assertive 
prominence  of  the  lips.  Ho  had  a  beautiful 
set  of  teeth  (Benedict).  When  at  rest  the 
expression  of  his  face  was  uninteresting,  but 
it  brightened  up  at  the  mention  of  music, 
especially  that  of  Beethoven.  His  voice  was 
something  between  a  soft  tenor  and  a  baritone. 
He  sang  'like  a  composer,'  without  the  least 
affectation  or  attempt.6 

His  general  disposition  was  in  accordanc: 
with  his  countenance.  His  sensibility,  though 
his  music  shows  it  was  extreme,  was  not  roused 

1  All  three  portrait*  agree  In  this.  An  eminent  •urreon  of  osjT 
own  day  U  accustomed  to  ear,  'Never  trust  a  man  with  a  great 
bead  of  black  hair,  be  Is  sure  to  be  an  enthusiast.' 

*  W.  r.  Char,  Rrinn+rvnytn—'  with  eras  so  brill  is  nt  as  at  tbf 
first  g Ian oe  to  betia y  the  fire  within.'  •  BauernfeM. 
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by  the  small  things  of  life.  He  had  little  of 
that  jealous  susceptibility  which  too  often  dis- 
tinguishes musicians,  more  irritable  even  than 
the  4  irritable  race  of  poets. '  His  attitude  to- 
wards Rossini  and  Weber  proves  this.  When 
a  post  which  he  much  coveted  was  given  to 
another,1  he  expressed  his  satisfaction  at  its 
being  bestowed  on  so  competent  a  man.  Trans- 
parent truthfulness,  good- humour,  a  cheerful 
contented  evenness,  fondness  for  a  joke,  and  a 
desire  to  remain  in  the  background — such  were 
his  prominent  characteristics  in  ordinary  life. 
But  wo  have  seen  how  this  apparently  impassive 
man  could  be  moved  by  a  poem  which  appealed 
to  him,  or  by  such  music  as  Beethoven's  Cfi 
minor  Quartet.2  This  unfailing  good-nature, 
this  sweet  lovableness,  doubtless  enhanced  by 
his  reserve,  was  what  attached  Schubert  to  his 
friends.  They  admired  him  ;  but  they  loved 
him  still  more.  Ferdinand  perfectly  adored 
him,  and  even  the  derisive  Ignaz  melts  when 
he  takes  leave.3  Hardly  a  letter  from  Schwind, 
Schober,  or  Bauemfeld,  that  does  not  amply 
testify  to  this.  Their  only  complaint  is  that 
he  will  not  return  their  passion,  that  'the 
affection  of  years  is  not  enough  to  overcome  his 
distrust  and  fear  of  seeing  himself  appreciated 
and  beloved.'4  Even  strangers  who  met  him 
in  this  entourage  were  as  much  captivated  as 
his  friends.  J.  A.  Berg  of  Stockholm,  who 
was  in  Vienna  in  1827,  as  a  young  man  of 
twenty-four,  and  met  him  at  the  Bogners', 
speaks  of  him6  with  the  clinging  affection 
which  such  personal  charm  inspires. 

He  was  never  really  at  his  ease  except  among 
his  chosen  associates.  When  with  them  he  was 
genial  and  compliant  At  the  dances  of  his 
friends  he  would  extemporise  the  most  lovely 
waltzes  for  hours  together,  or  accompany  song 
after  song.  Ho  was  even  boisterous— playing 
the  'Erl  King'  on  a  comb,  fencing,  howling,  and 
making  many  practical  jokes.  But  in  good 
society  he  was  shy  and  silent,  his  face  grave  ;  a 
word  of  praise  distressed  him,  he  would  repel 
the  admiration  when  it  came,  and  escajxj  into 
the  next  room,  or  out  of  the  house,  at  the  first 
possible  moment.  In  consequence  he  was  over- 
looked, and  of  his  important  friends  few  knew, 
or  showed  that  they  knew,  what  a  treasure  they 
had  within  their  reach.  A  great  player  like 
Booklet,  after  performing  the  Bk>  Trio,  could 
kneel  to  kiss  the  composer's  hand  in  rapture, 
and  with  broken  voice  stammer  forth  his  homage, 
but  there  is  no  trace  of  such  tribute  from  the 
upper  classes.  What  a  contrast  to  Beethoven's 
position  among  his  aristocratic  friends — their 
devotion  and  patience,  his  contemptuous  be- 
haviour, the  amount  of  pressing  necessary  to 
make  him  play,  his  acorn  of  emotion,  and  love 
of  applause  after  he  had  finished  !  [See  vol.  i. 
p.  2236.]    The  same  contrast  is  visible  in  the 


*  Sec  pave  2S5.  316. 
In  KM.  p.  945  (U.  »). 


dedications  of  the  music  of  the  two — Beethoven's 
chiefly  to  crowned  heads  and  nobility,  Schubert's 
in  large  proportion  to  his  friends.  It  is  also 
evident  in  the  music  itself,  as  we  shall  endeavour 
presently  to  bring  out. 

He  played,  as  he  sang,  '  like  a  composer,'  that 
is,  with  less  of  technique  than  of  knowledge  and 
expression.  Of  the  virtuoso  he  had  absolutely 
nothing.  He  improvised  in  the  intervals  of 
throwing  on  his  clothes,  or  at  other  times  when 
the  music  within  was  too  strong  to  be  resisted, 
but  as  an  exhibition  or  performance  never,  and 
there  is  no  record  of  his  playing  any  musio  but 
his  own.  He  occasionally  accompanied  his  songs 
at  concerts  (always  keeping  very  strict  time),  but 
we  never  hear  of  his  having  extemporised  or 
played  a  piece  in  public  in  Vienna.  Notwith- 
standingthe  shortness  of  his  fingers,  which  some- 
times got  tired,8  he  could  play  most  of  his  own 
pieces,  and  with  such  force  and  beauty  as  to 
compel  a  musician 7  who  was  listening  to  one  of 
his  latest  Sonatas  to  exclaim,  4 1  admire  your 
playing  more  than  your  music,'  an  exclamation 
susceptible  of  two  interpretations,  of  which 
Schubert  is  said  to  have  taken  the  unfavourable 
one.  But  accompaniment  was  his  forte,  and  of 
this  we  have  already  spoken  [see  pp.  3046,  3096, 
etc.].  Duet-playing  was  a  favourite  recreation 
with  him.  Schober,  Gahy,  and  others,  were  his 
companions  in  this,  and  Gahy  has  left  on  record 
his  admiration  of  the  clean  rapid  playing,  the 
bold  conception  and  perfect  grasp  of  expression, 
and  the  clever  droll  remarks  that  would  drop 
from  him  during  the  piece. 

Hislife  as  a  rule  was  regular,  even  monotonous. 
Hecomposedorstudied habitually  for  six  or  seven 
hours  every  morning.  This  was  one  of  the 
methodical  habits  which  he  had  learned  from  his 
good  old  father  ;  others  were  the  old-fashioned 
punctilious  style  of  addressing  strangers  which 
struck  Hiller8  with  such  consternation,  and  the 
dating  of  his  music.  He  was  ready  to  write 
directly  he  tumbled  out  of  bed,  and  remained 
steadily  at  work  till  two.  4  When  I  have  done 
one  piece  I  begin  the  next'  was  his  explanation 
to  a  visitor  in  1827  ;  and  one  of  these  mornings 
produced  six  of  the  songs  in  the  4  Winterreiae  * ! 
At  two  he  dined — when  there  was  money  enough 
for  dinner — either  at  the  Gasthaus,  where  in 
those  days  it  cost  a  4  Zwanziger  '  (8  jd.),  or  with 
a  friend  or  patron  ;  and  the  afternoon  was  spent 
in  making  music,  as  at  Mme.  Lacsny  Buchwiescr's 
[p.  3096],  or  in  walking  in  the  environs  of 
Vienna.  If  the  weather  was  fine  the  walk  was 
often  prolonged  till  late,  regardless  of  engage- 
ments in  town  ;  but  if  this  was  not  the  case,  he 
was  at  the  coffee-house  by  five,  smoking  his  pipe 
and  ready  to  joke  with  any  of  his  set ;  then  came 
an  hour's  music,  as  at  Sofie  Midler's  [p.  3086]  ; 

*  Bauernfeld.  t  Honoilke.    K.H.  p.  1»  (I.  132>. 

i  KOnMUrltben.  p.  4ft,  '  Schubert  I  And  mentioned  in  my  journal 


mx  a  quirt  m/>fi~  jowihly  not  always  »o.  though  It  w«»  only  amunjrwt 
hi*  Intlmatea  that  he  broke  nut.  When  I  Yialted  him  In  hit  modert 
iK  he  received  me  kindly,  but  wo  roapocUully,  aa  ^ulU  to 
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then  the  theatre,  and  supper  at  the  Gasthaus 
again,  and  the  coffee-house,  sometimes  till  far 
into  the  morning.  In  those  days  no  Viennese, 
certainly  no  young  bachelor,  dined  at  home  ; 
so  that  the  repeated  visits  to  the  Gasthaus  need 
not  shock  the  sensibilities  of  any  English  lover 
of  Schubert.  [See  p.  307 A.]  Nor  let  any  one 
be  led  away  with  the  notion  that  he  was  a  sot, 
as  some  seem  prone  to  believe.  How  could  a 
sot — how  could  any  one  who  even  lived  freely, 
and  woke  with  a  heavy  head  or  a  disordered 
stomach — have  worked  as  he  worked,  and  have 
composed  nearly  1000  such  works  as  his  in 
eighteen  years,  or  have  performed  the  feats  of 
rapidity  that  Schubert  did  in  the  way  of  opera, 
symphony,  quartet,  song,  which  we  have  enu- 
merated ?  No  sot  could  write  six  of  the  4  Win- 
terroise'  songs — perfect,  enduring  works  of  art — 
in  one  morning,  and  that  no  singular  feat !  Your 
Morlands  and  Poes  are  obliged  to  wait  their 
time,  and  produce  a  few  works  as  their  brain  and 
their  digestion  will  allow  them,  instead  of  being 
always  ready  for  their  greatest  efforts,  as  Mozart 
and  Schubert  were.  Schubert— like  Mozart- 
loved  society  and  its  accompaniments  ;  he  would 
have  been  no  Viennese  if  he  had  not ;  and  he 
may  have  been  occasionally  led  away  ;  but  such 
escapades  were  rare.  He  does  not  appear  to 
have  cared  for  the  other  sex,  or  to  have  been 
attractive  to  them  as  Beethoven  was,  notwith- 
standing his  ugliness.  This  simplicity  curiously 
characterises  his  whole  life  ;  no  feats  of  memory 
are  recorded  of  him  as  they  so  often  are  of  other 
great  musicians  ;  the  records  of  his  lifo  contain 
nothing  to  quote.  His  letters,  some  forty  in 
all,  are  evidently  forced  from  him.  1  Heavens 
and  Earth,'  says  he,  4  it's  frightful  having  to 
describe  one's  travels ;  I  cannot  write  any 
more.'  4  Dearest  friend  ' — on  another  occasion 
— 4 you  will  be  astonished  at  my  writing:  I 
am  so  myself.' 1  Strange  contrast  to  the  many 
interesting  epistlos  of  Mozart  and  Mendelssohn, 
and  the  numberless  notes  of  Beethoven  !  Beet- 
hoven was  well  read,  a  politician,  thought 
much,  and  talked  eagerly  on  many  subjects. 
Mozart  and  Mendelssohn  both  drew  ;  travelling 
was  a  part  of  their  lives  ;  they  were  men  of  the 
world,  and  Mendelssohn  was  master  of  many 
accomplishments.  Schumann  too,  though  a  Saxon 
of  Saxons,  had  travelled  much,  and  while  a  most 
prolific?  composer,  was  a  practised  literary  man. 
But  Schubert  has  nothing  of  the  kind  to  show. 
Ho  not  only  never  travelled  out  of  Austria,  but 
ho  never  proposed  it,  and  it  is  difficult  to  con- 
ceive of  his  doing  so.  To  picture  or  work  of 
art  he  very  rarely  refers.  He  expressed  himself 
with  such  difficulty  that  it  was  all  but  impossible 
to  argue  with  him.1  Besides  the  letters  just 
mentioned,  a  few  pages  of  diary  and  four  or 
five  poems  are  all  that  he  produced  except  his 
music,    In  literature  his  range  was  wide  indeed, 


but  it  all  went  into  his  music  ;  and  he  was 
strangely  uncritical.  He  seems  to  have  been 
hardly  able — at  any  rate  he  did  not  care — to 
discriminate  between  the  magnificent  songs  of 
Goethe,  Schiller,  and  Mayrhofer,  the  feebl* 
domesticities  of  Kosegarten  and  Hblty,  and  the 
turgid  couplets  of  the  authors  of  his  librettos. 
All  came  alike  to  his  omnivorous  appetite. 
But  the  fact  is  that,  apart  from  his  music, 
Schubert's  life  was  little  or  nothing,  and  that 
is  its  most  peculiar  and  most  interesting  fact. 
Music  and  music  alone  was  to  him  all  in  all. 
It  was  not  his  principal  mode  of  expression,  it 
was  his  only  one  ;  it  swallowed  up  every  other. 
His  afternoon  walks,  his  evening  amusements, 
were  all  so  many  precarious  for  the  creations 
of  the  following  morning.  No  doubt  he  enjoyed 
the  country,  but  the  effect  of  the  walk  is  to  be 
found  in  his  music  and  his  music  only.  He 
left,  as  we  have  said,  no  letters  to  speak  of,  no 
journal ;  there  is  no  record  of  his  ever  having 
poured  out  his  soul  in  confidence,  as  Beethoven 
did  in  the  4  Will,'  in  the  three  mysterious 
letters  to  some  unknown  Beloved,  or  in  his 
conversations  with  Bettina.  He  made  no  im- 
pression even  on  his  closest  friends  beyond  that 
of  natural  kindness,  goodness,  truth,  and  reserve. 
His  life  is  all  summed  up  in  his  music.  No 
memoir  of  Schubert  can  ever  be  satisfactory, 
because  no  relation  can  be  established  between 
his  life  and  his  music ;  or  rather,  properly 
speaking,  because  there  is  no  life  to  establish 
a  relation  with.  Tho  one  scale  of  the  balance 
is  absolutely  empty,  the  other  is  full  to  over- 
flowing. In  his  music  we  have  fluency,  depth, 
acuteness,  and  variety  of  expression,  unbounded 
imagination,  the  happiest  thoughts,  never- 
tiring  energy,  and  a  sympathetic  tenderness 
beyond  belief.  And  these  were  the  result  of 
natural  gifts  and  of  the  incessant  practice  to 
which  they  forced  him  ;  for  it  seems  certain 
that  of  education  in  music — meaning  by  educa- 
tion the  severe  course  of  training  in  the 
mechanical  portions  of  their  art  to  which  Mozart 
and  Mendelssohn  were  subjected — he  had  little 
or  nothing.  As  we  have  already  mentioned, 
the  two  musicians  who  professed  to  instruct 
him,  Holzer  and  Kuzicka,  were  so  astonished 
at  his  ability  that  they  contented  themselves 
with  wondering,  and  allowing  him  to  go  his 
own  way.  And  they  are  responsible  for  that 
want  of  counterpoint  which  was  an  embarrass- 
ment to  him  all  his  life,  and  drove  him,  during 
his  last  illness,  to  seek  lessons.  fSee  p.  316a.] 
What  he  learned,  he  learned  mostly  for  himself, 
from  playing  in  the  Convict  orchestra,  from 
incessant  writing,  and  from  reading  the  best 
scores  he  could  obtain  ;  and,  to  use  the  ex- 
pressive term  of  his  friend  Mayrhofer,  remained 
a  4  Naturalist 1  to  the  end  of  his  life.  From 
the  operas  of  the  Italian  masters,  which  were 
recommended  to  him  by  Salieri,  he  advanced 
to  those  of  Mozart,  and  of  Mozart  abundant 
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traces  appear  in  his  earlier  instrumental  works. 
In  1814  Beethoven  was  probably  still  tabooed 
in  the  Convict ;  and  beyond  the  '  Prometheus ' 
music,  and  the  first  two  Symphonies,  a  pupil 
there  would  not  be  likely  to  encounter  anything 
of  his. 

To  speak  first  of  the  orchestral  works. 

The  first  Symphony  dates  from  1814  (his 
18th  year),  and  between  that  and  1818  we 
have  five  more.  These  are  all  much  tinctured 
by  what  he  was  hearing  and  reading — Haydn, 
Mozart,  Rossini,  Beethoven  (the  last  but  slightly, 
for  reasons  just  hinted  at).  Now  and  then — 
as  in  the  second  subjects  of  the  first  and  last 
Allegros  of  Symphony  1,  the  first  subject  of  the 
opening  Allegro  of  Symphony  2,  and  the  Andante 
of  Symphony  5,  the  themes  are  virtually  re- 
produced— no  doubt  unconsciously.  The  treat- 
ment is  more  his  own,  especially  in  regard  to 
the  use  of  the  wind  instruments,  and  to  the 
1  working  out '  of  the  movements,  where  his 
want  of  education  drives  him  to  the  re{>ctition 
of  the  subject  in  various  keys,  and  similar 
artifices,  in  place  of  contrapuntal  treatment. 
In  the  slow  movement  and  Finale  of  the  Tragic 
Symphony,  No.  4,  we  have  exceedingly  happy 
examples,  in  which,  without  absolutely  breaking 
away  from  the  old  world,  Schubert  has  revealed 
an  amount  of  original  feeling  and  an  extra- 
ordinary beauty  of  treatment  which  already 
stamp  him  as  a  great  orchestral  composer.  But 
whether  always  original  or  not  in  their  subjects, 
no  one  can  listen  to  these  first  six  Symphonies 
withoutbeing  impressed  with  their  individuality. 
Single  phrases  may  remind  us  of  other  com- 
posers, the  treatment  may  often  be  traditional, 
but  there  is  a  fluency  and  continuity,  a  happy 
cheerfulness,  an  earnestness  and  want  of  triviality 
and  an  absence  of  labour,  which  proclaim  a 
new  composer.  The  writer  is  evidently  writ- 
ing because  what  he  has  to  say  must  come  out, 
even  though  he  may  occasionally  couch  it  in 
the  phrases  of  his  predecessors.  Beauty  and 
profusion  of  melody  reign  throughout.  The 
tone  is  often  plaintive  but  never  obscure,  and 
there  is  always  the  irrepressible  gaiety  of  youth 
and  of  Schubert's  own  Viennese  nature,  ready 
and  willing  to  burst  forth.  His  treatment  of 
particular  instruments,  especially  the  wind,  is 
already  quite  his  own — a  happy  conversational 
way  which  at  a  later  period  becomes  highly 
characteristic.  At  length,  in  the  B  minor 
Symphony  (Oct.  30,  1822),  we  meet  with 
something  which  never  existed  in  the  world 
before  in  orchestral  music — a  new  class  of 
thoughts  and  a  new  mode  of  expression  which 
distinguish  him  entirely  from  his  predecessors, 
characteristics  which  are  fully  maintained  in 
the  '  Rosamunde '  music  (Christmas,  1 823),  and 
culminate  in  the  great  C  major  Symphony 
(March  1828). 

The  same  general  remarks  apply  to  the  other 
instrumental  compositions — the  quartets  and 


PF.  sonatas.  These  often  show  a  close  adher- 
ence to  the  style  of  the  old  school,  but  are 
always  effective  and  individual,  and  occasion- 
ally, like  the  symphonies,  varied  by  original 
and  charming  movements,  as  the  Trio  in  the 
Eb  Quartet,  or  the  Minuet  and  Trio  in  the  £ 
major  one  (op.  125,  1  and  2),  the  Sonata  in 
A  minor  (1817),  etc.  The  visit  to  Zselesz  in 
1824,  with  its  Hungarian  experiences,  and  the 
pianoforte  proclivities  of  the  Esterhazys,  seem 
to  have  given  him  a  new  imjtetus  in  the  direc- 
tion of  chamber  music  It  was  the  immediate 
or  proximate  cause  of  the  'Grand  Duo'— that 
splendid  work  in  which,  with  Beethoven  in  his 
eye,  Schubert  was  never  more  himself — and  the 
Divertissement  a  la  hongroise  ;  as  well  as  the 
beautiful  and  intensely  personal  String  Quartet 
in  A  minor,  which  has  been  not  wrongly  said 
to  be  the  most  characteristic  work  of  any  com- 
poser ;  ultimately  also  of  the  D  minor  and  G 
major  Quartets,  the  String  Quintet  in  C,  and 
the  last  three  Sonatas,  in  all  of  which  the 
Hungarian  element  is  strongly  perceptible — all 
the  more  strongly  because  we  hardly  detect  it 
at  all  in  the  songs  and  vocal  works. 

Here  then,  at  1822  in  the  orchestral  works, 
and  1824  in  the  chamber  music,  we  may  j>er- 
haps  draw  the  line  between  Schubert's  mature 
and  immature  compositions.  The  step  from 
the  Symphony  in  C  of  1818  to  the  Unfinished 
Symphony  in  B  minor,  or  to  the  '  Rosamunde ' 
Entr'acte  in  the  same  key,  is  quite  as  great  as 
Beethoven's  was  from  No.  2  to  the  Eroica,  or 
Mendelssohn's  from  the  C  minor  to  the  Italian 
Symphony.  All  trace  of  his  predecessors  is 
gone,  and  he  stands  alone  in  his  own  undis- 
guised and  pervading  personality.  All  trace 
of  his  youth  has  gone  too.  life  has  become 
serious,  nay  cruel ;  and  a  deep  earnestness  and 
]»athos  animate  all  his  utterances.  Similarly 
in  the  chamber  music,  the  Octet  stands  on  the 
line,  and  all  the  works  which  have  made  their 
position  and  are  acknowledged  as  great  are  on 
this  side  of  it — the  Grand  Duo,  the  Divertisse- 
ment Hongroise,  the  PF.  Sonatas  in  A  minor, 
D,  and  B|>,  the  Fantasie-Sonata  in  G  ;  the  Im- 
promptus and  Momens  musicals ;  the  String 
Quartets  in  A  minor,  D  minor,  and  G  ;  the 
String  Quintet  in  C  ;  the  Rondo  brillant, — in 
short,  all  the  works  which  the  world  thinks  of 
when  it  mentions  4  Schubert '  (we  are  speaking 
now  of  instrumental  music  only)  are  on  this 
side  of  1 822.  On  the  other  side  of  the  line, 
in  both  cases,  orchestra  and  chamber,  are  a 
vast  number  of  works  full  of  beauty,  interest, 
and  life  ;  breathing  youth  in  every  bar,  abso- 
lute Schubert  in  many  movements  or  passages, 
but  not  completely  saturated  with  him,  not  of 
sufficiently  indej»endent  power  to  assert  their 
rank  with  the  others,  or  to  compensate  for  the 
diflusenessand  repetition  which  remained  char- 
acteristics of  their  author  to  the  last,  but  which 
in  the  later  works  are  hidden  or  atoned  for  by 
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the  astonishing  force,  beauty,  romance,  and 
personality  inherent  in  the  contents  of  the 
music  These  early  works  will  always  be  more 
than  interesting  ;  and  no  lover  of  Schubert  but 
must  regard  them  with  the  strong  affection  and 
fascination  which  his  followers  feel  for  every 
bar  he  wrote.  But  the  judgment  of  the  world 
at  large  will  probably  always  remain  what  it 
now  is. 

He  was,  as  Liszt  so  finely  said,  '  le  musicim 
le  plus  poite  que  jamais ' 1 — the  most  poetical 
musician  that  ever  was  ;  and  the  main  character- 
istics of  his  music  will  always  be  its  vivid  per- 
sonality, fulness,  and  poetry.  In  the  case  of 
other  great  composers,  the  mechanical  skill  and 
ingenuity,  the  very  easo  and  absence  of  effort 
with  which  many  of  their  effects  are  produced, 
or  their  pieces  constructed,  is  agreat  element  in 
the  pleasure  produced  by  their  music.  Not  so 
with  Schubert  In  listening  to  him  one  is  never 
betrayed  into  exclaiming  '  How  clever  1  'but  very 
often  'How  poetical,  how  beautiful,  howintensely 
Schubert ! '  The  impression  produced  by  his  great 
works  is  that  the  means  are  nothing  and  the 
effect  everything.  Not  that  he  had  no  technical 
skill.  Counterpoint  he  was  deficient  in,  but  the 
power  of  writing  whatever  he  wanted  he  had 
absolutely  at  his  fingers'  end.  No  one  had  ever 
written  more,  and  the  notation  of  his  ideas  must 
have  been  done  without  an  effort.  In  the  words 
of  Macfarren,8  'the  committing  his  works  to 
paper  was  a  process  that  accompanied  their  coin- 
jwsition  like  the  writing  of  an  ordinary  letter 
that  is  indited  at  the  very  paper.'  In  fact  we 
know,  if  we  had  not  the  manuscripts  to  prove  it, 
that  he  wroto  with  the  greatest  ease  and  rapidity, 
and  could  keep  up  a  conversation,  not  only  whilo 
writingdown  but  while  inventing  his  best  works ; 
that  he  never  hesitated  ;  very  rarely  revised — it 
would  often  have  been  better  if  he  had  ;  and 
never  seems  to  have  aimed  at  makinginnovations 
or  doing  things  for  effect  For  instance,  in  the 
number  and  arrangement  of  the  movements,  his 
symphonies  and  sonatas  never  depart  from  the 
regular  Haydn  pattern.  They  rarely  showiesthetio 
artifices,  such  as  quoting  the  theme  of  one  move- 
ment in  another  movement,3  or  running  them 
into  each  other  ;  changing  their  order,  or  intro- 
ducing extra  ones  ;  mixing  various  times  simul- 
taneously— or  similar  mechanical  means  of 
producing  unity  or  making  novel  effects,  which 
often  surprise  and  please  us  in  Beethoven, 
Schumann,  Mendelssohn,  and  Spohr.  Nor  did 
ho  ever  indicate  a  programme,  or  prefix  a  motto 
to  any  of  his  works.  His  matter  is  so  abundant 
and  so  full  of  variety  and  interest  that  he  never 
seems  to  think  of  enhancing  it  by  any  devices. 
He  did  nothing  to  extend  the  formal  limits  of 
Symphony  or  Sonata,  but  he  endowed  them  with 

»  Unit's  worst  enemies  will  pardon  htm  much  for  this  sentence. 
»  PhlUmrmonlo  programme,  May  22.  1871. 

»  Instances  m«r  be  quoted  from  th»  Rondo  brllUnt,  op.  TO.  where 
mrt  of  the  Introduction  I*  repented  In  the  Hondo,  ntvd  from  the  pf. 
trio  In  R  fUt.  op.  100.  where  the  principal  theine  of  the  alow  move- 
MUt  I.  repeated  lu  the  Final* 


a  magic,  a  romance,  a  sweet  naturalness,  which 
no  one  has  yet  approached.  And  as  in  the 
general  structure  so  in  the  single  movements. 
A  simple  canon,  as  in  the  Eb  Trio,  the  Andante 
of  the  B  minor  or  the  Scherzo  of  the  C  major 
Symphonies ;  an  occasional  round,  as  in  the 
Masses  and  Part-songs  ; — such  is  pretty  nearly 
all  the  science  that  he  affords.  His  vocal  fugues 
are  notoriously  weak,  and  the  symphonies  rarely 
show  those  piquant/uya/<w  which  are  so  delight- 
ful in  Beethoven  and  Mendelssohn.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  all  that  is  necessary  to  express 
hia  thoughts  and  feelings,  and  to  convey  them 
to  the  hearer,  he  is  inferior  to  none.  Such  pass- 
ages as  the  return  to  the  subject  in  the  Andante 
of  the  B  minor  Symphony,  or  in  the  ballet  air  in 
Oof  'Rosamunde';  as  the  famous  horn  passage 
in  the  Andante  of  the  C  major  Symphony  (No. 
10) — which  Schumann  happily  compares  to  a 
being  from  the  other  world  gliding  about  the 
orchestra — or  the  equally  beautiful  violoncello 
solo  farther  on  in  the  same  movement  are  un- 
surpassed in  orchestral  music  for  felicity  and 
beauty,  and  have  an  emotional  effect  which  no 
learning  could  give.  There  is  a  place  in  the 
working-out  of  the  Rosamunde  Entr'acte  in  B 
minor  (change  into  G$)  in  which  the  combination 
of  modulation  and  scoring  produces  a  weird  and 
overpowering  feeling  quite  exceptional,  and  the 
change  to  the  major  near  the  end  of  the  same 
great  work  will  always  astonish.  One  of  the  most 
prominent  beauties  in  these  orchestral  works  is 
tho  exquisite  and  entirely  fresh  manner  in  which 
the  wind  instruments  are  combined.  Even  in 
his  earliest  Symphonies  ho  begins  that  method 
of  dialogue  by  interchange  of  phrases,  which  rises 
at  last  to  the  well-known  and  lovely  passages  in 
the  Overture  to  '  Rosamunde '  (2nd  subject),  the 
Trios  of  the  Bb  Entr'acte,  and  the  Air  de  Ballet 
in  the  sarin-  music,  and  in  the  Andantes  of  the 
eighth  and  tenth  Symphonies.  No  one  has 
ever  combined  wind  instruments  as  these  are 
combined.  To  quote  Schumann  once  more — they 
talk  and  intertalk  like  human  beings.  It  is  no 
artful  concealment  of  art.  The  artist  vanishes 
altogether,  and  the  loving,  simple,  human  friend 
remains.  It  were  well  to  be  dumb  in  articulate 
speech  with  such  a  power  of  utterance  at  com- 
mand !  If  anything  were  wanting  to  convince 
us  of  the  absolute  inspiration  of  such  music  as 
this  it  would  be  the  fact  that  Schubert  never 
can  have  heard  either  of  the  two  Symphonies 
which  we  have  just  been  citing. — But  to  return 
to  tho  orchestra.  The  trombones  were  favourite 
instruments  with  Schubert  in  his  later  life.  In 
the  fugal  movements  of  his  two  last  Masses  he 
makes  them  accompany  the  voices  in  unison, 
with  a  jiersistence  which  is  sometimes  almost 
unbearable  for  its  monotony.  In  ]»rtions  of  the 
C  major  Symphony  also  (No.  10)  some  may 
possibly  find  them  too  much  used.4    But  in 

«  There  la  a  tradition  that  he  doubted  thin  himself,  and  referred 
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other  parts  of  the  Masses  they  are  beautifully 
employed,  and  in  the  Introduction  and  Allegro 
of  the  Symphony  they  are  used  with  a  noble  effect, 
which  not  improbably  suggested  to  Schumann 
the  equally  impressive  use  of  them  in  his  Bb 
Symphony.  Theaccompaniments  to  his  subjects 
are  always  of  great  ingenuity  and  originality, 
and  full  of  life  and  character.  The  triplets  in 
the  Finale  to  the  tenth  Symphony,  which  excited 
the  mal  &  propos  merriment  of  the  Philharmonic 
orchestra  (see  p.  321A),  are  a  very  striking  in- 
stance. Another  is  the  incessant  run  of  semi- 
quavers in  the  second  violins  and  violas  which 
accompany  the  second  theme  in  the  Finale  of 
the  Tragic  Symphony.  Another,  of  which  he  is 
very  fond,  is  the  employment  of  a  recurring 
monotonous  figure  in  the  inner  parts  : — 


often  running  to  great  length,  as  in  the  Andantes 
of  the  Tragic  and  B  minor  Symphonies  ;  the 
Moderate  of  the  Bb  Sonata ;  the  fine  song 
•Viola'  (op.  123,  at  the  return  to  Ab  in  the 
middle  of  the  song),  etc  etc.  In  his  best  PF. 
music,  the  accompaniments  are  most  happily 
fitted,  to  the  leading  part,  so  as  never  to  clash 
or  produce  discord.  Rapidly  as  he  wrote  he 
did  these  things  as  if  they  were  calculated. 
But  they  never  obtrude  themselves  or  become 
prominent.  They  are  all  merged  and  absorbed 
in  the  gaiety,  pathos,  and  personal  interest  of 
the  music  itself,  and  of  the  man  who  is  uttering 
through  it  his  griefs  and  joys,  his  ho{>es  and 
fears,  in  so  direct  and  touching  a  manner  as 
no  composer  ever  did  before  or  since,  and  with 
no  thought  of  an  audience,  of  fame,  or  success, 
or  any  other  external  thing.  No  one  who 
listens  to  it  can  doubt  that  Schubert  wrote  for 
himself  alone.  His  music  is  the  simple  utter- 
ance of  the  feelings  with  which  his  mind  is  full. 
If  he  had  thought  of  his  audience,  or  the  effect 
he  would  produce,  or  the  capabilities  of  the 
means  he  was  employing,  he  would  have  taken 
more  pains  in  the  revision  of  his  works.  In- 
deed the  most  affectionate  disciple  of  Schubert 
must  admit  that  the  want  of  revision  is  often 
but  too  apparent. 

In  his  instrumental  music  he  is  often  very 
diffuse.  When  a  passage  pleases  him  he  gene- 
rally repeats  it  at  once,  almost  note  for  note. 
He  will  reiterate  a  passage  over  and  over  in 
different  keys,  as  if  he  could  never  have  done. 
In  the  songs  this  does  not  offend  j  and  even 
here,  if  we  knew  what  he  was  thinking  of,  as 
we  do  in  the  songs,  we  might  possibly  find  the 
repetitions  just.  In  the  Eb  Trio  he  repeats  in 
the  Finale  a  characteristic  accompaniment  which 


is  very  prominent  in  the  first  movement  and 
which  originally  belongs  perhaps  to  the  Ab 
Impromptu  (op.  90,  No.  4)— and  a  dozen  other 
instances  of  the  same  kind  might  be  quoted.1 
This  arose  in  great  part  from  his  imperfect 
education,  but  in  great  part  also  from  the  furious 
pace  at  which  he  dashed  down  his  thoughts 
and  feelings,  apparently  without  previoussketch, 
note,  or  preparation  ;  and  from  his  habit  of 
never  correcting  a  piece  after  it  WSC  once  on 
paper.  Had  he  done  so  he  wcu.j  doubtless 
have  taken  out  many  a  repetition,  and  some 
trivialities  which  seem  terribly  out  of  place 
amid  the  usual  nobility  and  taste  of  his  thoughts. 
It  was  doubtless  this  dilfuseness  and  apparent 
want  of  aim,  as  well  as  the  jolly,  untutored 
nalveU  of  some  of  his  subjects  (Rondo  of  D 
major  Sonata,  etc.),  and  the  incalculable  amount 
of  modulation,  that  made  Mendelssohn  shrink 
from  some  of  Schubert's  instrumental  works, 
and  even  go  so  far  as  to  call  the  D  minor  quartet 
schlerhte  Musik—i.e.  'nasty  music'  But  un- 
less to  musicians  whose  fastidiousness  is  some- 
what abnormal— as  Mendelssohn's  was — such 
criticisms  only  occur  afterwards,  on  reflection  ; 
for  during  the  progress  of  the  work  all  is 
absorbed  in  the  intense  life  and  personality  of 
the  music  And  what  beauties  there  are  to 
put  against  these  redundances!  Take  such 
movements  as  the  first  Allegro  of  the  A  minor 
Sonata  or  the  Bb  Sonata  ;  the  G  major  Fantasia* 
Sonata  ;  the  two  Characteristic  Marches  ;  the 
Impromptus  and  Momens  musicals  ;  the  Minuet 
of  the  A  minor  Quartet ;  the  Variations  of  the 
D  minor  Quartet ;  the  Finale  of  the  Bb  Trio  ; 
the  first  two  movements,  or  the  Trio,  of  the 
String  Quintet ;  the  two  movements  of  the  B 
minor  Symphony,  or  the  wonderful  Entr'acte 
in  the  same  key  in  1  Rosamundo ' ;  the  Finale  of 
the  tenth  Symphony — think  of  the  abundance 
of  the  thoughts,  the  sudden  surprises,  the 
wonderful  transitions,  the  extraordinary  pathos 
of  the  turns  of  melody  and  modulation,  the 
absolute  manner  (to  repeat  once  more)  in  which 
they  bring  you  into  contact  with  the  affectionate, 
tender,  suffering  personality  of  the  composer, — 
and  who  in  the  whole  realm  of  music  has  ever 
approached  them  t  For  the  magical  expression 
of  such  a  piece  as  the  Andantino  in  ky  (op.  94, 
No.  2),  any  redundance  may  be  pardoned. 

In  Schumann's  words,  'he  has  strains  for 
the  most  subtle  thoughts  and  feelings,  nay  even 
for  the  events  and  conditions  of  life  ;  and  in- 
numerable as  are  the  shades  of  human  thought 
and  action,  so  various  is  his  music' 8  Another 
equally  true  saying  of  Schumann's  is  that, 
compared  with  Beethoven,  Schubert  is  as  a 
woman  to  a  man.  For  it  must  be  confessed 
that  one's  attitude  towards  him  is  almost  always 
that  of  sympathy,  attraction,  and  love,  rarely 
that  of  embarrassment  or  fear.    Here  and  there 
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only,  as  in  the  Rosamund  e  B  minor  Entr'acte, 
or  the  Finale  of  the  tenth  8ymphony,  does  he 
compel  his  hearers  with  an  irresistible  power  ; 
and  yet  how  different  is  this  compulsion  from 
the  strong,  fierce,  merciless  coercion,  with  which 
Beethoven  forces  you  along,  and  bows  and  bends 
you  to  his  will,  in  the  Finale  of  the  eighth  or 
still  more  that  of  the  seventh  Symphony. 

We  have  mentioned  the  gradual  manner  in 
which  Schubert  reached  his  own  style  in  instru- 
mental music  (see  p.  325).  In  this,  except 
perhaps  as  to  quantity,  there  is  nothing  singular, 
or  radically  different  from  the  early  career  of 
other  composers.  Beethoven  began  on  the  lines 
of  Moz<-i"t,  and  Mendelssohn  on  those  of  Weber, 
and  gradually  found  their  own  independent 
style.  But  the  thing  in  which  Schubert  stands 
alone  is  that  while  ho  was  thus  arriving  by 
degrees  at  individuality  in  Sonatas,  Quartets, 
and  Symphonies,  he  was  pouring  forth  songs 
by  the  dozen,  many  of  which  were  of  the 
greatest  possible  novelty,  originality,  and 
mastery,  while  all  of  them  have  that  peculiar 
cachrt  which  is  immediately  recognisable  as  his. 
The  chronological  list  of  his  works  shows  that 
such  masterpieces  as  the  '  Gretchen  am  Spinn- 
rade,'  the  4  Erl  King,'  the  Ossian  Songs,  1  Gret- 
chen im  Dom,' 4  DerTaucher,' 4  Die  Burgschaft,' 
were  written  before  he  was  nineteen,  and  were 
contemporary  with  his  very  early  efforts  in 
the  orchestra  and  chamber  music ;  and  that 
by  1822— in  the  October  of  which  he  wrote 
the  two  movements  of  his  eighth  Symphony, 
which  we  have  named  as  his  first  absolutely 
original  instrumental  music — he  had  produced 
in  addition  such  ballads  as  4Ritter  Toggcn- 
burg*  (1816),  and  4  Einsamkeit '  (1818)  ;  such 
classical  songs  as  4  Memnon  '  (1817),  4  Antigone 
und<Edip*(1817),  4  Iphigenia '  (1817),  4Gany- 
med'  (1817),  4  Fahrt  zum  Hades'  (1817), 
'Prometheus'  (1819),  4Gruppe  aus  dem  Tar- 
tarus' (1817);  Goethe's  4  Wilhelm  Meister' 
songs,  4  An  Schwager  Kronos '  (1816),  4  Grenzen 
der  Menschheit'  (1821),  Suleika's  two  songs 
(1821),  4Geheimes'  (1821);  as  well  as  the 
4  Wanderer'  (1816),  4Sei  mir  gegriissf  (1821), 
4  Waldesnacht  *  (1820),  4  Greisengesang '  (1822), 
and  many  more  of  his  very  greatest  and  most 
immortal  songs. 

And  this  is  very  confirmatory  of  the  view  al- 
ready taken  in  this  article  (p.  289a)  of  Schubert's 
relation  to  music  The  reservoir  of  music  was 
within  him  from  his  earliest  years,  and  songs 
being  so  much  more  direct  a  channel  than  the 
more  complicated  and  artificial  courses  and 
conditions  of  the  symphony  or  the  sonata, 
music  came  to  the  surface  in  them  so  much  the 
more  quickly.  Had  the  orchestra  or  the  piano 
been  as  direct  a  mode  of  utterance  as  tho  voice, 
and  the  forms  of  symphony  or  sonata  as  simple 
as  that  of  the  song,  there  seems  no  reason  why 
he  should  not  have  written  instrumental  music 
as  characteristic  as  his  eighth  Symphony,  his 


Sonata  in  A  minor,  and  his  Quartet  in  the 
same  key,  eight  years  earlier  than  he  did  ;  for 
the  songs  of  that  early  date  prove  that  he  had 
then  all  the  original  power,  imagination,  and 
feeling,  that  he  ever  had.  That  it  should  have 
been  given  to  a  comparative  boy  to  produce 
strains  which  seem  to  breathe  the  emotion  and 
experience  of  a  long  life  is  only  part  of  the 
wonder  which  will  also  surround  Schubert's 
songs.  After  1822,  when  his  youth  was  gone, 
and  health  had  begun  to  fail,  and  life  had 
become  a  terrible  reality,  his  thoughts  turned 
inwards,  and  he  wrote  the  two  great  cycles  of 
the  4  Miillerlicder '  (1823)  and  the  4  Winterreiae ' 
(1827);  the  Walter  Scott  and  Shakespeare 
songs  ;  the  splendid  single  songs  of 4  Im  Walde ' 
and  4  Auf  der  Brack,'  4Todtengraber8  Heimweh,' 
4  Der  Zwerg  '  4  Die  junge  Nonne ' ;  the  Bar- 
carolle, 4  Du  bist  die  Ruh,'  and  the  lovely  4  Dass 
sie  hier  gewesen' ;  the  4Schiffers  Scheidelied,' 
those  which  were  collected  into  the  so-called 
4  Schwanengesang,'  and  many  more. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  draw  a  comparison 
between  the  songs  of  this  later  period  and  those 
of  the  earlier  one,  but  the  difference  must  strike 
every  one,  and  it  resides  mainly  perhaps  in  the 
subject*  themselves.  Subjects  of  romance— of 
ancient  times  and  remote  scenes,  and  strange 
adventures,  and  desperate  emotion — are  natural 
to  the  imagination  of  youth.  But  in  maturer 
life  the  mind  is  calmer,  and  dwells  more 
strongly  on  personal  subjects.  And  this  is  the 
case  with  Schubert.  After  1822  the  classical 
songs  and  ballads  are  rare,  and  the  themes 
which  he  chooses  belong  chiefly  to  modern  life 
and  individual  feeling,  such  as  the  4Muller- 
lieder'  and  the  '  Winterreise,'  and  others  in  the 
list  just  given.  Walter  Scott's  and  Shakespeare's 
form  an  exception,  but  it  is  an  exception  which 
explains  itself.  We  no  longer  have  the  exuber- 
ant dramatic  force  of  the  4  Erl  King,'  4Ganymed,' 
the  4Grappe  aus  dem  Tartarus,'  4Cronnan,'  or 
4  Kolma's  Klage' ;  but  we  have  instead  the  con- 
densation and  personal  point  of  4  Pause,'  4  Die 
Post,'  4  Das  Wirthshaus,'  4  Die  Nebensonnen,' 
the  4  Doppelganger,'  and  the  4  Junge  Nonne.' 
And  there  is  more  maturity  in  the  treatment. 
His  modulations  are  fewer.  His  accompani- 
ments are  always  interesting  and  suggestive, 
but  they  gain  in  force  and  variety  and  quality 
of  ideas  in  the  later  songs. 

In  considering  the  songs  themselves  somewhat 
more  closely,  their  most  obvious  characteristics 
are  : — Their  number  ;  their  length  ;  the  variety 
of  the  words  ;  their  expression,  and  their  other 
musical  and  poetical  peculiarities. 

1.  Their  number.  The  published  songs,  that 
is  to  say  the  compositions  for  one  and  two 
voices,  excluding  Offertories  and  songs  in  operas, 
amount  to  603. 

2.  Their  length.  This  varies  very  much. 
The  shortest,  like  4  Klage  urn  Aly  Bey,'  4  Der 
Goldschmiedsgesell,'  and  4  Die  Spinnerin '  (op. 
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118,  6),  are  strophic  songs  (that  is,  with  the 
same  melody  and  harmony  unchanged  verse 
after  verse),  in  each  of  which  the  voice  part  is 
only  eight  bars  long,  with  a  bar  or  two  of  intro- 
duction or  ritorueL  The  longest  is  Bertrand's 
'  Adelwold  und  Emma '  (June  5,  1815),  a  ballad 
the  autograph  of  which  contains  fifty -five 
pages.  Others  of  almost  equal  length  and  of 
about  the  same  date  are:  —  'Minolta,'  'Die 
Nonne,' '  Amphiaraos,'  etc.  Another  is  Schiller's 
*  Der  Taucher, '  which  fills  thirty -six  pages  of 
close  print.  Schiller's  1  Biirgschaft '  and  the 
Ossian-songs  are  all  long,  though  not  of  the 
same  extent  as  4  Der  Taucher.'  These  vast 
ballads  are  extremely  dramatic ;  they  contain 
many  changes  of  tempo  and  of  signature, 
dialogues,  recitatives,  and  airs.  The  'Ritter 
Toggenburg '  ends  with  a  strophic  song  in  five 
stanzas.  *  Der  Taucher '  contains  a  long  piano- 
forte passage  of  sixty  bars,  during  the  susjiense 
after  the  diver's  last  descent.  'Der  Liedler' 
contains  a  march.  The  Ballads  mostly  belong 
to  the  early  years,  1815,  1816.  The  last  is 
Mayrhofer's  '  Einsamkeit,'  the  date  of  which 
Schubert  has  fixed  in  his  letter  of  August  8, 
1818.  There  are  long  songs  of  later  years,  such 
as  Collin's  'Der  Zwerg'  of  1823  ;  Schober's 
'Viola'  and  ' Vergiasmeinnicht '  of  1823,  and 
'Schiflere  Scheidelied*  of  1827,  and  Leitner's 
•Der  Winterabend'  of  1828  ;  but  these  are 
essentially  different  from  the  ballads  ;  they  are 
lyrical,  and  evince  comparatively  few  mechani- 
cal changes. 

It  stands  to  reason  that  in  603  songs  collected 
from  all  the  great  German  poets,  from  Klopstock 
to  Heine,  there  must  be  an  infinite  variety  of 
material,  form,  sentiment,  and  expression. 
And  one  of  the  most  obvious  characteristics  in 
Schubert's  setting  of  this  immense  collection  is 
the  close  way  in  which  he  adheres  to  the  words.1 
Setting  a  song  was  no  casual  oj  *  ration  with 
him,  rapidly  as  it  was  often  done  ;  but  he 
identified  himself  with  the  poem,  and  tho 
poet's  mood  for  the  time  was  his.  Indeed  he 
complains  of  the  influence  which  the  gloom  of 
the  '  Winterreise '  had  had  upon  his  spirits. 
He  does  not,  as  is  the  manner  of  some  song- 
composers,  set  the  poet  at  naught  by  repeating 
his  words  over  and  over  again.  This  he  rarely 
does ;  but  he  goes  through  his  poem  and  confines 
himself  to  enforcing  the  expression  as  music 
alone  can  do  to  poetry.  The  music  changes 
with  the  words  as  a  landscape  does  when  sun  and 
cloud  pass  over  it.  And  in  this  Schubert  has 
anticipated  Wagner,  since  the  words  to  which 
he  writes  are  as  much  the  absolute  basis  of  his 
songs,  as  Wagner's  librettos  are  of  his  operas. 
What  this  has  brought  him  to  in  such  cases 
as  the  'Erl  King,'  the  'Wanderer,'  'Schwagor 

1  It  la  ttranie  to  find  hit  practice  In  the  M»a»ea  ao  different. 
There — a  critic  naa  pointed  out — In  every  one  of  the  tlx.  words  »re 
either  omitted  or  Inoorrectly  Jumbled  together  (Mr.  Pront,  In 
Cnnrordia,  1978.  p  110a).  Wu  thu  becauac  ho  understood  the  Latin 
word*  Imperfectly  T 


Kronos,'  the  'Gruppe  aus  dem  Tartarus,*  the 
Shakespeare  songs  of  'Sylvia'  and  'Hark,  hark, 
the  lark  ! '  those  of  Ellen  and  the  Huntsman 
in  '  The  Lady  of  the  Lake,'  even  Englishmen 
can  judge  ;  but  what  he  did  in  the  German 
literature  generally  may  be  gathered  from  the 
striking  passage  already  quoted  from  Vogl  (pp. 
288-9),  and  from  Mayrhofer's  confession — 
doubly  remarkable  when  coming  from  a  man  of 
such  strong  individuality — who  somewhere  says 
that  he  did  not  understand  the  full  force  even 
of  his  own  poems  until  he  had  heard  Schubert's 
setting  of  them. 

One  of  his  great  means  of  expression  is  modu- 
lation. What  magic  this  alone  can  work  may 
be  seen  in  the  Trio  of  the  Sonata  in  D.  As  in 
his  PF.  works,  so  in  the  songs,  he  sometimes 
carries  it  to  an  exaggerated  degree.  Thus  in 
the  short  song  '  Liedesend '  of  Mayrhofer  (Sept. 
1816),  he  begins  in  C  minor,  and  then  goes 
quickly  through  Eb  into  Cb  major.  The  signa- 
ture then  changes,  and  we  are  at  once  in  D  major ; 
then  C  major.  Then  the  signature  again  changes 
to  that  of  Ab,  in  which  we  remain  for  fifteen 
bars.  From  Ab  it  is  an  easy  transition  to  F 
minor,  but  a  very  sudden  one  from  that  again 
to  A  minor.  Then  for  the  breaking  of  the  harp 
we  are  forced  into  Db,  and  immediately,  with 
a  further  change  of  signature,  into  Fjf.  Then 
for  the  King's  song,  with  a  fifth  change  of 
signature,  into  B  major ;  and  lastly,  for  the 
concluding  words, 

Unrl  immer  naher  Bchreitet 
Vergaugliclikeit  und  Grab— 


a  sixth  change,  with  eight  bars  in  E  minor,  thus 
ending  the  song  a  third  higher  than  it  began. 

In  Schiller's  '  Der  Pilgrim '  (1825),  after  two 
strophes  (four  stanzas)  of  a  chorale-like  melody 
in  D  major,  we  come,  with  the  description  of 
the  difficulties  of  the  pilgrim's  road — mountains, 
torrents,  ravines — to  a  change  into  D  minor, 
followed  by  much  extraneous  modulation,  reach- 
ing Ab  minor,  and  ending  in  F,  in  which  key 
the  first  melody  is  rej>eated.  At  the  words 
'  naher  bin  ich  nicht  zum  Ziel ' — we  have  a 
similar  phrase  and  similar  harmony  (though  in 
a  different  key)  to  the  well-known  complaint  in 
the  '  Wanderer,' '  Und  immer  fragt  der  Seufzer, 
Wo  ? '  The  signature  then  changes,  and  the 
song  ends  very  impressively  in  B  minor. 

These  two  are  quoted,  the  first  as  an  in- 
stance rather  of  exaggeration,  the  second  of  the 
mechanical  use  of  modulations  to  convey  the 
natural  difficulties  depicted  in  the  poem.  But 
if  we  want  examples  of  the  extraordinary  power 
with  which  Schubert  wields  this  great  engine  of 
emotion,  we  would  mention  another  song  which 
contains  one  of  the  best  instances  to  be  found 
of  propriety  of  modulation.  I  allude  to  Schu- 
hart's  short  poem  to  Death,  'An  den  Tod,'  where 
the  gloomy  subjects  and  images  of  the  poet  have 
tempted  the  composer  to  a  series  of  successive 
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changes  so  grand,  so  sudden,  and  yet  so  easy, 
and  so  thoroughly  in  keeping  with  the  subject, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  hear  them  unmoved. 

But  modulation,  though  an  all- pervading 
means  of  expression  in  Schubert's  hands,  is 
only  one  out  of  many.  Scarcely  inferior  to  the 
wealth  of  his  modulation  is  the  wealth  of  his 
melodies.  The  beauty  of  these  is  not  more 
astonishing  than  their  variety  and  their  fitness 
to  the  words.  Such  tunes  as  those  of  '  Ave 
Maria,'  orthe  Serenade  in  the  'Schwanengesang,' 
or  1  Ungeduld,'  or  the  'Crimen  Lautenband,'  or 
'Anna  Lyle, '  or  the '  Dithyrambe,  'or  '  Geheimes, ' 
or  '  Sylvia,  'or  the  1  Lindenbaum,'  or  1  Du  bist  die 
Ruh,'  or  the  '  Barcarolle,' are  not  more  lovely  and 
more  appropriate  to  the  text  than  they  are 
entirely  different  from  one  another.  One  quality 
only,  spontaneity,  they  have  in  common.  With 
Beethoven,  spontaneity  was  the  result  of  labour, 
and  the  more  he  polished  the  more  natural  were 
his  tunes.  But  Schubert  read  the  poem,  and 
the  appropriate  tune,  married  to  immortal  verse 
(a  marriage,  in  his  case,  truly  made  in  heaven), 
rushed  into  his  mind,  and  to  the  end  of  his  pen. 
It  must  bo  confessed  that  he  did  not  always 
think  of  the  compass  of  his  voices.  In  his 
latest  songs,  as  in  his  earliest  (see  p.  281),  we 
find  him  taking  the  singer  from  the  low  Bfc>  to 
F,  and  even  higher. 

The  tune,  however,  in  a  Schubert  song  is  by 
no  means  an  exclusive  feature.  The  accompani- 
ments are  as  varied  and  as  different  as  the  voice- 
jHirts,  and  as  important  for  the  general  effect. 
They  are  often  extremely  elaborate,  and  the  pub- 
lishers' letters  contain  many  complaints  of  their 
difficulty.1  They  are  often  most  extraordinarily 
suitable  to  the  words,  as  in  the  '  Rrl  King,'  or 
the  beautiful  1  Dass  sie  hier  gewesen,'  the 
'Gruppe  aus  dem  Tartarus,'  the  '  Waldesnacht ' 
(and  many  others) ;  where  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  imagine  any  atmosphere  more  exactly  suitable 
to  make  the  words  grow  in  one's  mind,  than  is 
supplied  by  theaecompaniment  Their  unerring 
certainty isastonishing.  Often,  asin  'Heliopolis,' 
or  'Aufhwmng/hc  seizes  at  onco  on  a  characteristic 
impetuous  figure,  which  is  then  carried  on  with- 
out intermission  to  the  end.  In  'Anna  Lyle,' 
how  exactly  does  the  sweet  monotony  of  the 
repeated  figure  fall  in  with  the  dreamy  sadness 
of  Scott's  touching  little  lament !  Another  very 
charming  example  of  the  same  thing,  though  in 
a  different  direction,  is  found  in  '  Der  Einsamc,' 
a  tiresMe  piece,  where  the  frequently-recurring 
group  of  four  semiquavers  imparts  an  indescrib- 
able air  of  domesticity  to  the  picture.2  In  the 
'  Wiuterabond  ' — the  picture  of  a  calm  moonlit 
evening — the  accompaniment,  aided  by  a  some- 
what similar  little  figure,  conveys  inimitably 
the  very  breath  of  the  scene.    Such  atmospheric 

1  Op.  .17,  containing  three  long*  hy  no  m«n>  difficult,  waa  pub- 
lished with  a  notice  on  the  title-page  that  care  had  been  taken  (we 
t  put  with  Schubert'i  content)  to  omit  everything  that  waa  too  hard. 

»  A  aimllar  mood  U  evoked  In  the  Andante  of  the  Grand  Duo 
(op.  140). 


effects  as  these  are  very  characteristic  of  Schu- 
bert. 

The  voice-part  and  the  accompaniment  some- 
times form  so  perfect  a  whole,  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  disentangle  the  two  ;  as  in  '  Sylvia,' 
where  the  persistent  dotted  quaver  in  the  bass, 
and  the  rare  but  delicious  ritornel  of  two  notes 
in  the  treble  of  the  piano-part  (bars  7,  14,  etc.), 
are  essential  to  tho  grace  and  sweetness  of  the 
portrait,  and  help  to  place  the  lovely  English 
figure  before  us.  This  is  the  case  also  in  '  Anna 
Lyle '  just  mentioned,  where  the  ritoniel  in  the 
piano-part  (liar  20,  etc.)  is  inexpressibly  soothing 
and  tender  in  its  effect,  and  sounds  like  the  echo 
of  the  girl's  sorrow.  The  beauti  ful  Serenade  in  the 
'Schwanengesang,' again,  combines  an  incessant 
rhythmical  accompanimentwith  ritornols  (longer 
than  those  in  the  last  case),  both  uniting  with  the 
lovely  melody  in  a  song  of  surpassing  beauty.  In 
the  '  Liebesbotschaft,'  the  rhythm  is  not  so 
strongly  marked,  but  the  ritomels  are  longer  and 
more  frequent,  and  form  a  charming  feature  in 
that  exquisite  love-poem.  Schubert's  passion  for 
rhythm  conies  out  as  strongly  in  many  of  the  songs 
as  it  does  in  his  marches  and  scherzos.  In  the 
two  just  named,  though  persistent  throughout, 
the  rhythm  is  subordinated  to  the  general  effect. 
But  in  others,  as  'Suleika,'  'Die  Sterne,'  the 
'  Nachtgesang  imWalde,'  *  Erstarrung.'or '  Friih- 
lingssehnsucht,'  it  forces  itself  more  on  the 
attention. 

Schubert's  basses  are  always  splendid,  and 
are  so  used  as  not  only  to  be  the  basis  of  the 
harmony  but  to  add  essentially  to  the  variety 
and  effect  of  the  songs.  Sometimes,  as  in  *  Die 
Knihe,'  they  are  in  unison  with  the  voice-part. 
Often  they  share  with  the  voice-part  itself  in 
the  melody  and  structure  of  the  whole.  The 
wealth  of  ideas  which  they  display  is  often 
astonishing.  Thus  in  'Waldesnacht,'  a  very 
long  song  of  1820,  to  a  fine  imaginative  poem 
by  F.  Schlegel,  describing  the  impressions  pro- 
duced by  a  night  in  the  forest,  we  have  a 
splendid  example  of  the  organic  life  which 
Schubert  can  infuse  into  a  song.  The  pace  is 
rapid  throughout ;  the  accompaniment  for  the 
right  hand  is  in  arpeggios  of  semiquavers 
throughout,  never  once  leaving  oil";  the  left 
hand,  where  not  in  semiquavers  ah:,  has  a 
succession  of  noble  and  varied  rhythmical 
melodies,  independent  of  the  voice,  and  the 
whole  is  so  blended  with  the  voice  part — itself 
extraordinarily  broad  and  dignified  throughout; 
the  spirit  and  varioty,  and  the  poetry  of  the 
whole  are  so  remarkable,  and  the  mystery  of 
the  situation  is  so  perfectly  conveyed,  as  to 
make  the  song  one  of  the  finest  of  that  class 
in  the  whole  Schubert  collection.  The  same 
qualities  will  be  found  in  'Aufdcr  Bruck'(1825). 

We  do  not  say  that  this  is  the  highest  class 
of  his  songs.  The  highest  class  of  poetry,  and 
of  music  illustrating  and  enforcing  poetry,  must 
always  deal  with  human  joys  and  sorrows,  in 
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their  most  individual  form,  with  the  soul  loving 
or  longing,  in  contact  with  another  soul,  or 
with  its  Maker  ;  and  the  greatest  of  Schubert's 
songs  will  lie  amongst  those  which  are  occupied 
with  those  topics,  such  as  '  Gretchen  am  Spinn- 
rade,'  the  *  Mignon  '  songs,  the  4  Wanderer,'  the 
•  Mullerlieder,'  and  '  Winterreise,'  and  perhaps 
highest  of  all,  owing  to  the  strong  religious 
element  which  it  contains,  the  *  .hinge  Nonne.' 1 
In  that  wonderful  song,  which  fortunately  is  so 
well  known  that  no  attempt  at  describing  it 
is  necessary,  the  personal  feelings  and  the 
surroundings  are  so  blended  —  the  fear,  the 
faith,  the  rapture,  the  storm,  the  swaying  of 
the  house,  are  so  given,  that  for  the  time  the 
hearer  becomes  the  Young  Nun  herself.  Even 
the  convent  bell,  which  in  other  bands  might 
be  a  burlesque,  is  an  instrument  of  the  greatest 
beauty. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  mental  atmosphere 
which  Schubert  throws  round  his  poems  ;  but 
he  does  not  neglect  the  representation  of 
physical  objects.  He  seems  to  confine  himself 
to  the  imitation  of  natural  noises,  and  not  to 
attempt  things  which  have  no  sound.  The 
triplets  in  the  Lindenbaum  may  be  intended  to 
convey  the  fluttering  leaves  of  the  lime-tree, 
and  the  accompaniment-figure  in  1  Die  Forelle ' 
may  represent  the  leaps  of  the  trout ;  but  there 
are  other  objects  about  which  no  mistake  can  be 
made.  One  imitation  of  the  bell  we  have  just 
referred  to.  Another  is  in  the  4  Abendbilder,' 
where  an  FjJ  sounds  through  sixteen  bars  to 
represent  the  '  evening  bell ' ;  in  the  '  Ziigen- 
glocklein'the  upper  E  is  heard  through  the  whole 
piece  ;  and  the  bell  of  St.  Mark's  is  a  well- 
known  feature  in  the  part-song  of  the  1  Gondel- 
fahrer.'  The  post-horn  forms  a  natural  feature 
in  4  Die  Post,'  and  the  hurdy-gurdy  in  *  Der 
Leiermann. '  Of  birds  he  gives  several  instances ; 
the  Nightingale  in  4  Ganymed '  and  '  Die 
gefangene  Sanger' ;  the  Raven  in  'Abendbilder,' 
and  perhaps  in  1  Fruhlingstraum ' ;  the  Cuckoo 
in  '  Einsamkeit,'  the  Quad  in  4  Der  Wachtel- 
schlag  '  ;  and  the  Cock  in  4  Fruhlingstraum.' 

That  hesitation  between  major  and  minor 
which  is  so  marked  in  Beethoven  is  character- 
istic also  of  Schubert,  and  may  be  found  in 
nearly  every  piece  of  his.  A  beautiful  instance 
may  be  mentioned  en  passant  in  the  trio  of  the 
G  major  Fantasia  Sonata  (op.  78),  where  the 
two  bars  in  E  minor  which  precede  the  E  major 
have  a  peculiarly  charming  effect.  Another  is 
supplied  by  the  four  bars  in  A  minor,  for  the 
question  which  begins  and  ends  the  beautiful 
fragment  from  Schiller's  4  Gods  of  ancient 
Greece.'  He  also  has  an  esj>ecially  happy  way 
— surely  peculiarly  his  own — of  bringing  a 
minor  piece  to  a  conclusion  in  the  major.  Two 
instances  of  it,  which  all  will  remember,  are  in 
the  Romance  from  4  Rosamunde  '  •. — 

•  The  poenn  of  Cnlgher,  PotUcKe  Batraehtunyen  in  frcym 
Stitfid^n.  won  Alpotauj,  mit  titter  )  orrwt*  .  .  .  won  J*ri4&TicH  KiH 


JDuiliMetHen.  e»lit»o*chOu,weDa  trpudieTreu-o  kUut 

and  in  the  4  Moment  musical,'  No.  8,  in  F 
minor.  This  and  the  ritornels  already  spoken 
of  strike  one  like  personal  features  or  traits  of 
the  composer.  But  apart  from  these  idiosyn- 
crasies, the  changes  from  minor  to  major  in  the 
songs  are  often  superb.  That  in  the  4  Schwager 
Kronos'  (astonishing  8  production  for  a  lad  under 
twenty),  where  the  key  changes  into  D  major, 
and  farther  on  into  F  major,  to  welcome  the 
girl  on  the  threshold,  with  the  sudden  return 
to  D  minor  for  the  onward  journey,  and  the 
sinking  sun — can  be  forgotten  by  no  one  who 
hears  it,  nor  can  that  almost  more  beautiful 
change  to  D  major  in  the  4  Gute  Nacht '  on  the 
mention  of  the  dream.  This  Utter,  and  the 
noble  transition  to  F  major  in  the 4  Junge  Nunne* 
are  too  familiar  to  need  more  than  a  passing 
reference,  or  that  to  G  major  in  the  4  Riickblick,' 
for  the  lark  and  nightingale  and  the  girl's  eyes, 
or  to  D  major  in  the  Serenade.  4  Irdisches 
Gliick'  is  in  alternate  stanzas  of  major  and 
minor.  In  Schiller's  4  Rose 1  (op.  78)  every 
shade  in  the  fate  of  the  flower  is  thus  indicated ; 
and  this  is  no  solitary  instance,  but  in  almost 
every  song  some  example  of  such  faithful  paint- 
ing may  be  found.  A  word  will  often  do  it. 
With  Schubert  the  minor  mode  seems  to  be 
synonymous  with  trouble,  and  the  major  with 
relief ;  and  the  mere  mention  of  the  sun,  or  a 
smile,  or  any  other  emblem  of  gladness,  is  sure 
to  make  him  modulate.  Some  such  image  was 
floating  before  his  mind  when  lie  made  the 
beautiful  change  to  A  major  near  the  beginning 
of  the  A  minor  Quartet  (bar  23). 

The  foregoing  remarks,  which  only  attempt  to 
deal  with  a  few  of  the  external  characteristics  of 
these  astonishing  songs,  will  be  of  use  if  they 
only  encourage  the  knowledge  and  study  of  them. 
The  chronological  list  of  Schubert's  productions 
[which  appeared  in  the  first  edition  of  the  Dic- 
tionary, and  has  now  been  superseded  by  the 
list  in  the  complete  edition  of  Breitkopf  &  Hartel] 
will  throw  much  light  on  the  progress  of  his 
genius,  by  facilitating  the  search  where  alone 
it  can  be  made  with  profit,  namely  in  the  works 
themselves.  All  are  worth  knowing,  though 
all  are  by  no  means  of  equal  excellence. 


I  end  my  imperfect  sketch  of  the  life  and 
works  of  this  wonderful  musician,  by  recalling 
the  fact  that  Schubert's  songs,  regarded  as  a 
department  of  music,  are  absolutely  and  entirely 
his  own.  Songs  there  were  before  him,  those  of 
Schulz  for  instance,  and  of  Zumsteeg,  which  he 
so  greatly  admired,  and  of  Haydn  and  Mozart — 
touching,  beautiful  expressions  of  simple  thought 
and  feeling.  But  the  Song,  as  we  know  it  in  his 
hands ;  full  of  dramatic  fire,  poetry,  and  pathos ; 
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set  to  no  simple  Volkslieder,  but  to  long  complex 
poems,  the  beat  poetry  of  the  greatest  «>oet8,  and 
an  absolute  reflection  of  every  change  and  breath 
of  sentiment  in  that  poetry ;  with  an  aecom|>ani- 
ment  of  the  utmost  force,  fitness,  and  variety — 
such  songs  were  his  and  his  alone.  With  one 
exception.  Beethoven  left  but  one  song  of  im- 
portance, his  1  Liederkreis '  (op.  98),  but  that  is 
of  superlative  excellence.  The  'Liederkreis, 'how- 
ever, was  not  published  till  Dec.  1816,  and  even 
if  Schubert  made  its  acquaintance  immediately, 
yet  a  reference  to  the  Chronological  List  will 
show  that  by  that  time  his  style  was  formed,  and 
many  of  his  finest  songs  written.  He  may  have 
gained  the  idea  of  a  connected  series  of  songs 
from  Beethoven,  though  neither  the  'Schone 
Miillerin  '  nor  the  1  Wiuterreise  '  have  the  same 
intimate  internal  connection  as  the '  Liederkreis ' ; 
but  the  character  and  merits  of  the  single  songs 
remain  his  own.  When  he  wrote  ■  Loda '•  Ge- 
spenst '  and  '  Kolma's  Klage '  in  1815,  he  wrote 
what  no  one  had  ever  attempted  before.  There 
is  nothing  to  detract  from  his  just  claim  to  be 
the  creator  of  German  Song,  as  we  know  it,  and 
the  direct  progenitor  of  those  priceless  treasures 
in  which  Schumann,  Mendelssohn,  and  Brahms 
have  followed  his  example. 

Of  Schubert's  religion  it  is  still  more  difficult 
to  say  anything  than  it  was  of  Beethoven's,  be- 
cause he  is  so  much  more  reticent.  A  little  poem 
of  Sept.  1 820,  one  of  two  preserved  by  Robert 
Schumann  (NttU  Zeitschri/lfUr  Mutik,  Feb.  5, 
1839),  is  as  vague  a  confession  of  faith  as  can 
well  be  imagined. 

TIIK  SPIRIT  OF  THR  WORLD. 

Leave  them,  leave  them,  to  their  dream, 

I  hear  the  Spirit  uy  : — 
It  and  only  it  can  keep  them 

Near  me  on  their  darkling  way. 

Leave  them  racing,  hurrying  on 

To  wme  distant  goal, 
Building  creeds  and  proofs  upon 

Half-»een  flanhea  in  the  soul. 

Not  a  word  of  it  la  true. 

Yet  what  loiw  Is  theirs  or  mine? 
In  the  maze  of  human  syatems 

I  can  trace  the  thought  divine. 

The  other,  three  years  later,  May  8, 1 823,  is  some- 
what more  definite.  It  calls  upon  a  '  mighty 
father 1  to  look  upon  His  son  lying  in  the  dust ; 
and  implores  Him  to  pour  upon  him  the  ever- 
lasting beams  of  His  love  ;  and,  even  though  He 
kill  him,  to  preserve  him  for  a  purer  and  more 
vigorous  existence.  It  expresses — very  imper- 
fectly, it  is  true,  but  still  unmistakably — the 
same  faith  that  has  been  put  into  undying  words 
in  the  prologue  to  In  Menwriam. 

Franz  may  not  have  gone  the  length  of  his 
brother  Ignaz  1  in  vulgar  scotiing  at  religious 
forms  and  persons,  which  no  doubt  were  very 
empty  in  Vienna  at  that  date  ;  but  still  of  formal 
or  dogmatic  religion  we  can  find  no  traces,  and 
we  must  content  ourselves  with  the  practical 

'  Saebj,  fetter  la  *r«i»jfr,  p.  147(1. 149). 


piety  displayed  in  his  love  for  his  father  and 
Ferdinand,  and  testified  to  by  them  in  their 
touching  words  and  acts  at  the  time  of  his  death 
(pp.  316-17);  and  with  the  certainty  that, 
though  irregular  after  the  irregularity  of  his 
time,  Schubert  was  neither  selfish,  sensual,  nor 
immoral.  What  he  was  in  his  inner  man  we 
have  the  abundant  evidence  of  his  music  to 
assure  us.  Whatever  the  music  of  other  com- 
posers may  do,  no  one  ever  rose  from  hearing  a 
piece  by  Schubert  without  being  benefited  by 
it.  Of  his  good-nature  to  those  who  took  the 
bread  out  of  his  mouth  we  have  already  spoken. 
Of  his  modesty  we  may  be  allowed  to  say  that 
he  was  one  of  the  very  few  musicians  who  ever 
lived  who  did  not  behave  as  if  he  thought  him- 
self the  greatest  man  in  the  world.2  And  these 
things  are  all  intrinsic  parts  of  his  character  and 
genius. 

That  he  died  at  an  earlier  age 3  even  than 
Mozart  or  Mendelssohn,  or  our  own  Purcell,  must 
be  accounted  for  on  the ground  partly  of  his  extra- 
ordinary exertions,  but  still  more  of  the  privations 
to  which  he  was  subjected  from  his  very  earliest 
years.  His  productions  are  enormous,  even  when 
measured  by  those  of  the  two  great  German  com- 
posers just  named,  or  even  of  Beethoven,  who 
lived  to  nearly  double  his  years.  At  an  agewhen 
Beethoven  had  produced  one  Symphony  he  had 
written  ten,  besides  a  mass  of  works  great  and 
small.  'Fairer  hopes 't  Had  he  lived,  who 
can  doubt  that  he  would  have  thrown  into  the 
shade  all  his  former  achievements  T  But  as  we 
have  endeavoured  to  explain,  his  music  came  so 
easily  and  rapidly  that  it  was  probably  not  ex- 
hausting. It  was  his  privations,  his  absolute 
poverty,  and  the  distress  which  he  naturally  felt 
at  finding  that  no  exertions  could  improve  his 
circumstances,  or  raise  him  in  the  scale  of  exist- 
ence, that  in  the  end  dragged  him  down. 
Nearly  the  fitst  distinct  glimjise  we  catch  of 
him  is  in  the  winter  of  1812,  supplicating 
his  brother  for  a  roll,  some  apples,  or  a  few 
halfpence,  to  keep  off  the  hunger  of  the  long 
fast  in  the  freezing  rooms  of  the  Convict.  With- 
in a  year  of  his  death  we  catch  sight  of  him 
again,  putting  up  with  coffee  and  biscuits  because 
he  has  not  8^d.  to  buy  his  dinner  with  ;  selling 
his  great  Trio  for  1 7s.  6d.,  and  his  songs  at  lOd. 
each,  and  dying  the  |K>ssessor  of  effects  which 
were  valued  at  little  more  than  two  pounds. 
Beside  this  the  poverty  of  Mozart — the  first 
of  the  two  great  musicians  whom  Vienna  has 
allowed  to  starve — was  wealth. 

*  Thlt  modenty  come*  oat  to  a  letter  to  Ferdinand  of  Julv  16-18, 
IBM.  where  Schubert  say  a,  '  It  would  be  better  to  play  tonic  other 
quartet*  than  mine'  (probably  referilng  tothoae  in  R  ami  Kfcv.  'alnce 
there  U  nothing  in  them  except  perhaps  the  fact  that  they  pleane 
you.  a*  every  thing  of  mine  pleaaea  you.  Tiue.'  be  guea  on,  'you  do 
m>t  appear  to  have  liked  them  ao  much  aa  the  waltaeaatthe  Vng*r- 
l«chr  hmne,'  alluding  to  a  clock  at  that  eating  -  hooae  of  which 
Frnllnand  had  told  him.  which  waa  act  to  play  Frant a  waltaea.  The 
cl.irk  ahowa  how  popular  Schubert  waa  amongst  hla  own  act,  and  1 
rc*r«-t  having  ove- looked  the  fact  In  it*  proper  place. 

3  The  following  are  among  the  musicians,  poet*,  and  painter*  whe 
kawdlal  In  the  fourth  decade  of  their  Uvea.  Shelley.  90  ;  Sir  Philip 
Sidney.  38;  BHlinl.33:  Morart,  36 ;  Byron, 36;  Rafflutlle.  17  ;  Bums. 
37  :  rural).  37  ;  Mendelsohn,  38;  Weber.  »;  Chopin.  40. 
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Such  facts  as  these  reduce  the  so-called  friend- 
ship of  his  associates  to  its  right  level.  With 
his  astonishing  power  of  production  the  com- 
monest care  would  have  ensured  him  a  good 
living  ;  and  that  no  one  of  his  set  was  found 
devoted  enough  to  take  this  care  for  him,  and 
exercise  that  watch  over  ways  and  means  which 
Nature  had  denied  to  his  own  genius,  is  a  dis- 
credit to  them  all.  They  prate  of  their  devotion 
to  their  friend,  when  not  one  of  them  had  the 
will  or  the  wit  to  prevent  him  from  starving  ; 
for  such  want  as  he  often  endured  must  inevit- 
ably have  injured  him,  and  we  cannot  doubt 
that  his  death  was  hastened  by  the  absence  of 
those  comforts,  not  to  say  necessaries,  which 
should  have  nursed  and  restored  the  prodigal 
expenditure  of  his  brain  and  nerves. 

We  are  accustomed  to  think  of  Beethoven's 
end  as  solitary  and  his  death  as  miserable,  but 
what  was  his  last  illness  compared  to  Schubert's! 
Officious  friends,  like  Pasqualati,  sending  him 
wine  and  delicacies ;  worshipping  musicians,  like 
Hummel  and  Hiller,  coming  to  his  death-bed  as 
if  to  a  shrine ;  his  faithful  attendants,  Schindler, 
Hiittenbrenner,  and  Breuning,  waiting  on  his 
every  wish  ;  the  sense  of  a  long  life  of  honour 
and  renown  ;  of  great  works  appreciated  and 
beloved  ;  the  homage  of  distant  countries,  ex- 
pressed in  the  most  substantial  forms — what  a 
contrast  to  the  early  death-bed,  and  the  apparent 
wreck  of  such  an  end  as  Schubert's  !  Time  has 
so  altered  the  public  sense  of  his  merits  that  it 
is  all  but  impossible  to  place  oneself  in  the 
forlorn  condition  in  which  ho  must  have  re- 
signed himself  to  his  departure,  and  to  realise 
the  darkness  of  the  valloy  of  the  shadow  of 
death  through  which  bis  simple,  sincere,  guileless 
soul  passed  to  its  last  rest,  and  to  the  joyful 
resurrection  and  glorious  renown  which  have 
since  attended  it  Then  an  intelligent  and  well- 
informed  foreign  musician  could  visit  the  Aus- 
trian capital  and  live  in  its  musical  circles, 
without  so  much  as  hearing  Schubert's  name.1 
Now  memorials  are  erected  to  him  in  the  most 
public  places  of  Vienna,  institutions  are  proud 
to  bear  his  name,  his  works  go  through  count- 
Jess  editions,  and  publishers  grow  rich  upon 
the  proceeds  even  of  single  songs,  while  faces 
brighten  and  soften,  and  hands  are  clasped,  as 
we  drink  in  the  gay  and  pathetic  accents  of  his 
music. 

For  even  his  privations  and  his  obscurity  have 
now  been  forgotten  in  the  justice  since  done  to 
him,  and  in  the  universal  afTection  with  which 
he  was  regarded  as  soon  as  his  works  reached 
the  outside  world — an  affection  which,  as  we 
have  conclusively  shown,  has  gone  on  increasing 
ever  since  his  death.  In  the  whole  range  of 
composers  it  may  be  truly  said  that  no  one  is 

I  The  aUnnlcm  U  to  K  Holmes,  the  blogmpher  of  Mncart,  who 
IHuwd  tome  tl»»«  In  Vienna  In  the  eprtng  of  1827,  evidently  with 
the  i lew  of  rtinlliiif  out  all  that  w»»  bert  worth  knowing  In  inonlr, 
and  yet  doe*  not  mention  Schubert  i  name.  (See  hU  RambU  among 
the  MuxMant  ifarrma;.) 


now  so  dearly  loved  as  he,  no  one  has  the  happy 

power  so  completely  of  attracting  both  the 
admiration  and  the  affection  of  his  hearers. 
To  each  one  he  is  not  only  a  great  musician, 
not  only  a  great  enchanter,  but  a  dear  personal 
friend.  If  in  his  '  second  state  sublime 1  he  can 
know  this,  we  may  feel  sure  that  it  is  a  full 
compensation  to  his  affectionate  spirit  for  the 
many  wrongs  and  disappointments  that  ho 
endured  while  on  earth. 

The  very  wide  field  over  which  Schubert  ranged 
in  poetry  has  been  more  than  once  alluded  to  in 
the  foregoing.  It  would  be  both  interesting  and 
profitable  to  give  a  list  of  the  poems  which  he 
has  set.  Such  a  list,  not  without  inaccuracies, 
will  be  found  in  Wurzbach's  Biographisches  Lexi- 
con, vol.  xxxii.  p.  94.  Here  we  can  only  say 
that  it  includes  over  600  poems  by  100  authors 
of  whom  the  principal  are : — 

Goethe,  72  ;  Schiller,  54  ;  Mayrhofer,  48  ;  W. 
Muller,  44  ;  Hblty,  25 ;  Matthisson,  27  ;  Kose- 
garten,  20  ;  F.  Schlegel,  19  ;  Klopstock,  19  ; 
Korner,  16  ;  Schober,  15 ;  Seidl,  15  ;  Salis,  14  ; 
Claudius,  13  ;  Walter  Scott,  10  ;  Rellstab,  9  ; 
Uz,  8  ;  Ossian,  7  ;  Heine,  6  ;  Shakespeare,  3  ; 
Pope,  1  ;  Colley  Cibber,  1  ;  etc.  etc. 


Compared  with  the  literature  on  other  com- 
posers that  on  Schubert  is  not  extensive. 

Biographical. — The  original  sources  are  scat- 
tered in  German  periodicals  and  elsewhere. 

1.  The  first  place  must  be  given  to  Ferdinand  Schu- 
bert's aketchi  entitled  '  Aus  Fran/.  Schubert*  Leben,' 
four  short  pa  pen  which  appeared  in  Schumann's  period- 
ical, the  Neve  Zeitekrift  fUr  Musik,  in  Nos.  88  to  86 
(April  23-May  8),  1889.  These  are  written  with  great 
simplicity,  and  apparently  great  exactness ;  but  might 
have  been  extended  to  double  the  length  with  great 
advantage.  2.  Mayrhorer  contributed  a  short  article  of 
recollections,  Krinnervngen,  to  the  Newt  Archiv  fur 
GeschichU  .  .  .  LiUratur  und  Kvnst  (Vienna),  Feb.  23, 
1829;  and  Bauemfeld  a  longer  paper,  Ueber  Fran*  .Schu- 
bert, to  No*.  69,  70,  71,  of  the  Wiener  Zeittchrift  fUr 
Kuntt,  JAteratur,  Theater,  und  Mode,  for  June  9,  11,  18, 
1820.  These  papers,  written  so  shortly  after  Schubert's 
death  by  men  extremely  intimate  with  him,  are  very 
valuable.  8.  Bauemfeld  also  made  two  interesting  com- 
munications to  the  Freie  Pre*se  of  Vienna,  for  April  17, 
and  21,  1809,  containing  six  letters  and  parts  of  letters 
by  Schnbert,  and  many  anecdotes.  These  latter  articles 
were  reprinted  in  the  Leipzig  SignaU  for  Nov.  15,  22,  26, 
28,  1869;  translated  in  the  Muricnl  World,  Jan  8,  1.% 
Feb.  5, 19, 1870,  and  in  Bauem fold's  Grximmelte  ShrifUn, 
voL  xii.  (Vienna,  1878).  But  recollections  written  so 
long  after  the  event  must  always  be  taken  cum  grano. 
4.  Schindler  wrote  an  article  in  muerle's  Wiener  Thmter- 
xeitunq,  for  May  8,  1881,  describing  Beethoven's  making 
acquaintance  with  Schubert  s  songs  on  his  death-lied  ; 
and  other  articles  in  the  Niederrhrinitche  MuMkteitung, 
for  1867.  He  also  mentions  Schubert  in  his  life  of  Ileet- 
hoven,  3rd  ed.,  ii.  136  5.  Schumann  printed  four  letters 
(incomplete),  two  poems,  and  a  Dream,  by  8chubert.  as 
'  Beliqulen 1  In  his  Neue  ZeiUchrift  fur  Musik,  for  Feb.  1 
and  6,  1889.  6.  One  of  the  same  letters  was  printed 
complete  in  the  Signale,  No.  2,  for  1878.  7.  The  Diary 
of  Sofle  M tiller  (Vienna,  1832).  the  Unvergttsenes  of  Fran 
von  Chezy  (Leipzig,  1858),  and  the  Frinnerungen  of  her 
son  W.  von  Chezy  (SchafThaiisen,  1868).  all  afford  original 
facts  about  Schubert  by  those  who  knew  him ;  and  8. 
Ferd.  Hiller's  Kunstlerleben  (Cologne,  1880),  contains  a 
paper —  ' Vienna  S2  years  since'  —  embodying  a  few 
interesting  and  lifelike  notices  of  the  year  1827.  Of  all 
thes*.  use  has  been  made  in  the  foregoing  pages. 

9.  The  first  attempt  to  write  a  life  of  8chubert  was 
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made  by  von  Kreissle,  who,  In  1861  published  a  small 
8vo  pamphlet  of  165  pages,  entitled  Franz  Schubert,  cine 
IriograflscJu  Skizxs ;  vcn  Dr.  Heinrich  von  Kreissle.  This 
fe  a  very  interesting  little  book,  and  though  not  nearly 
so  long  as  the  second  edition,  it  contains  Rome  facia 
which  have  dropt  out  of  that.  10.  The  second  edition, 
Frans  Schubert,  von  Dr.  Heinrich  Kreissle  von  Hellborn 
(Vienna,  Gerold,  1865),  is  a  large  Svo  of  619  pages,  with 
portrait  after  Kupelwleser.  This  is  a  thoroughly  honest, 
affectionate  book  ;  but  it  is  deformed,  like  mar.y  German 
biographies,  by  a  very  diffuse  style,  and  a  mass  or  un- 
necessary matter  in  the  shape  of  detailed  notices  of  every 
one  who  came  into  contact  with  Schubert ;  and  some  of 
the  letters  appear  to  be  garbled  ;  but  the  analyses  of  the 
operas  and  the  lists  of  works  are  valuable,  and  there  are 
some  interesting  facts  gathered  from  the  Frohlichs, 
Ferdinand  Schubert,  Spaun,  Huttenbrenner,  and  others. 
J  t  has  Iwen  translated  into  English  by  Mr.  A.  D.  Coleridge 
(two  vols,  Svo.  Longman,  1869),  with  an  Appendix  by 
the  present  writer,  containing  the  themes  and  particulars 
of  the  MS.  Symphonies  and  other  MS.  music  of  8chubert, 
as  seen  by  Arthur  Sullivan  and  him  in  Vienna  in  1867. 
A  resume  of  tho  work  is  given  in  English  by  Wilberforce. 
Fran*  Schubert,  etc.  (London,  18<W).  11.  Both  Kreissle's 
works  have  been  largely  utilised  by  H.  Barbedette,  in 
F.  Schubert,  aa  vie,  etc..  (Paris,  1S6<5).  This  contains  an 
atrocious  version  of  Rleder's  portrait,  and  one  new  fact 

 a  facsimile  of  Schober's  song  '  An  din  Muslk,'  valuable 

because,  being  dated  April  24,  18*27  (while  the  song  was 
composed  in  1817),  it  shows  that  Schubert  did  not  con- 
tine  his  dates  to  the  original  autographs  (compare  'The 
Trout/p.  829,  note  4). 

12.  The  chief  value  of  Roissmann's  book,  Frans  Schu- 
bert, irin  Uben  n»  seine.  Werke  (Berlin,  1878),  consists 
In  the  extracts  from  the  juvenile  MS.  songs,  Quintet 
overture  (pp  12-30),  the  comparisonsof  early  songs  with 
later  revisions  of  the  same  (pp.  2».  154,  etc.),  tlve  pieces 
printed  for  the  first  time,  and  facsimile  of  a  MS.  page. 
13.  Oumprecht,  La  Mara,  and  others  have  included 
sketches  of  Schubert  in  their  works. 

14.  The  article  on  Schulwrt  in  Wurzbach's  Biogra- 
phLoches  Lexicon  (Part  32,  pp.  30-110 ;  Vienna,  1878)  is  a 
good  mixture  of  unwearied  research,  enthusiasm  for  his 
hero,  and  contempt  for  those  who  misjudge  him  (see  for 
example,  p.  98><).  The  copious  lists  are  extremely  interest- 
ing and  useful.  Unfortunately  they  cannot  always  be 
trusted,  ami  the  quotations  are  sometimes  curiously  in- 
correct. Thus  Mr.  Arthur  Duke  Coleridge  is  raised  to 
the  peerage  as  '  Herzog  Arthur  von  Coleridge,'  etc.  etc. 
Still  all  students  of  Schubert  should  be  grateful  for  the 
article.  _      , ,  1A 

16.  The  facsimile  of  the  '  Erl  King  in  its  first  form 
lias  boen  mentioned  in  the  body  oJ  the  article  (p.  28.V>). 
Further  consideration  convinces  me  that  the  original  of 
this  cannot  be  the  first  autograph,  but  must  be  a  copy 
made  afterwards  by  Schubert. 

Two  documents  must  be  mentioned.  16.  Adenmhssiae 
Darstellung  der  Amgrabung  und  Wlcderbceinsetxxing  der 
irdischen  Rente  von  Beethoven  vrul  Schuliert  (Vienna, 
18ii8),  and  17.  Vom  Wiener  Mdnnergesangverein.  Fesi- 
srhrift  xur  Knthutlnng  des  Schubert  Denkmale*  am  15 
Mai,  1873.  *n  account  of  the  unveiling  of  the  statue  in 
the  Stadt  Park,  containing  a  capital  sketch  of  Schubert's 
Life,  Lists,  and  many  other  welcome  facts.  Herr  Dumba's 
itpeech  on  the  occasion,  and  poems  by  Bauernfeld  and 
Weilen  were  printed  separately.  Good  photographs  of 
the  statue  are  published  by  Ldwy  of  Vienna. 

18.  Since  writing  the  foregoing  I  have  seen  the  Life 
and  Works  of  Schubert,  by  A.  Niggli,  which  forms  No.  15 
of  Breitkopf  &  Hartel's  UmfSUmlU  Vortriige  (1*80). 
It  appears  to  be  an  excellent  and  generally  an  accurate 
compilation, >  with  a  great  deal  of  information  in  small 
compass,  but  wants  a  list  of  works  to  make  it  complete. 
Also  19,  a  Life  by  H.  F.  Frost  in  The  Great  Musicians, 
edited  by  Francis  Hueffer  (London.  1881),  is  readable 
and  intelligent,  and  has  a  list  of  works  year  by  year. 

[Schubert,  by  Edmondstoune  Duncan,  contains  a  good 
deal  of  useful  information,  and  a  catalogue  of  Schubert's 
works  based  on  the  complete  edition  of  Messrs.  Breitkopf 
&  Hartel.] 

The  articles  on  Schubert's  masses  by  Professor  Prout, 
in  the  Monthly  Musical  Record  for  1871,  and  the  Concordia 
for  1875,  are  too  important  and  interesting  to  be  omitted. 
[Among  other  articles  on  Schubert,  may  be  sis-cially 
mentioned  those  in  the  Monthly  Mvfical  Record  lor  Feb. 

i  I  am  oottj  to  And  the  Inscription  on  the  toinb  very  Incorrectly 
given. 


1897  :  those  in  the  Musical  Times  for  Auguat  1893.  Jan. 
and  Feb.  1897,  Sept.  and  Oct.  1901,  and  an  interesting 
critical  study  by  Antonin  Dvorak  and  Mr.  H.  T.  Finck  in 
The  Century  for  July  1894.  The  Romantic  Composers,  by 
1  »aniel  Gregory  Mason  (1907),  contains  a  very  int 
article  on  Schubert,) 


Of  th« 


Thematic  Catalogues. 
there  are  two  : — 


1.  Thrmntisehrs  Verseichniss  im  [>ruek  ertchiencnen 
Compositianen  von  Franz  Schubert  (Vienna,  Diabelli) 
11H.VJ),  contains  the  works  from  Opusl  to  100;  Schwanen- 
gesang  ;  Liefemngen  1  to  50  ;  and  thirty  songs  (included 
in  the  foregoing)  of  a  series  entitled  '  Immortellen.' 

2.  Thematisches  lrerzeichnin>  drr  im  Drvck  erschimrnm 
Werke  von  From  Schubert,  herausgegeben  von  G.  Notte- 
bohm.  Vienna,  F.  Schreiber,  1874,  pages  1  to  2H8.  This 
admirable  work  is  as  comprehensive  and  accurate  as  the 
previous  publications  of  its  author  would  imply  its  being. 
Underthe  head  of  printed  worksit  comprises :— (l)works 
with  opus  numbers  1  to  173.  (2)  Nachpelassene  Mua. 
Dichtungen,  Liefemngen  1  to  50.  (3)  Works  without 
opus  numbers  for  orchestra,  chamber  music,  etc  (4) 
Doubtful  and  spurious  comiswitlons  ;  works  still  in  MS. ; 
books,  portraiU,  etc.   (5)  Index,  list  of  songs,  etc 

The  information  under  each  piece  is  not  conllned  to 
the  name  and  date  of  publication,  but  give*  in  moat  caws 
the  date  of  composition,  and  frequently  also  such  fact* 
as  the  first  time  of  performance,  etc.  It  is  in  fact,  like 
I  the  author's  publications,  a  model  of  what  such  a 


catalogue  should 
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It  only  remains  for  me  to  return  my  sincere 
thanks  to  those  friends  who  have  helped  me  with 
facts  and  suggestions  and  with  much  labour  in 
the  execution  of  the  preceding  pages  ;  such  as 
Fraulein  Caroline  Geisler- Schubert,  Father  Her- 
mann (Anton)  Schubert,  and  other  members  of 
the  composer's  family  ;  to  Herr  Eugeu  Heilpern 
and  the  eminent  photographers  who  act  under 
the  name  of  '  Adele'  in  Vienna  ;  my  ever-kind 
friend  Herr  C.  F.  Pohl,  Librarian  of  the  Musik  - 
verein  there  ;  Dr.  Kopfermann,  Librarian  of  the 
k.  k.  Bibliothek,  Berlin  ;  Sir  C.  V.  Stanford  ; 
Mr.  C.  A.  Barry ;  Sir  A.  Manus ;  Herr  A. 
Dorflbl ;  Mr.  Paul  David  ;  Messrs.  Breitkopf  k 
Hartel ;  Baron  Tauchnitz,  jun.  ;  Mr.  L.  Engel ; 
Mr.  W.  B.  Squire  ;  and  many  more.  To  each 
and  to  all,  I  express  my  hearty  acknowledg- 
ments. G. ;  revised  by  w.  h.  hw- 

SCHUBERT,  Franz,  a  violinist,  born  of  a 
musical  family  at  Dresden,  July  22,  1 808,  was 
a  pupil  of  Lafont,  and  rose  through  various 
grades  to  succeed  Lipinski  in  1861  as  first 
Concertmeister  (or  leader)  in  his  native  city. 
He  retired  in  1873,  on  the  fiftieth  anniversary 
of  his  entrance  into  the  orchestra.  He  died  at 
Dresden,  April  12,  1878.  His  published  works 
include  Studies,  a  Duo  for  violin  and  piano, 
and  two  Concertante  for  violin  and  violoncello 
(with  Rummer).  His  little  piece,  *  L'Abeillo ' 
is  often  to  be  found  on  violinists'  programmes. 
Schubert's  wife,  Maschinka,  a  distinguished 
bravura  singer,  was  born  August  25,  1815, 
and  appeared  at  the  German  opera  in  London 
in  1832.  She  died  at  Dresden,  Sept.  20, 
1882.  o. 

SCHUBERT,  Loins,  violinist  and  singing- 
master,  born  Jan.  27,  1828,  at  Dessau,  went 
in  his  eighteenth  year  to  St.  Petersburg,  and 
then  as  Concertmeister  to  Konigsberg,  where 
he  remained  till  1862.  He  then  returned  to 
Dresden,  where  he  enjoyed  a  great  reputa- 
tion as  a  teacher  of  singing.  He  published  a. 
method  of  singing  in  the  form  of  songs,  and 
four  of  his  operettas  have  become  favourites. 
He  died  at  Dresden,  Sept.  17,  18S4.  g. 

SCHUBERTH,  Gottlob,  born  at  Carsdorf, 
August  11,  1778,  received  his  musical  education 
at  Jena,  and  learnt  the  violin  from  Stamitz. 
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In  1804  he  went  to  Magdeburg,  resided  there 
for  some  years,  and  was  distinguished  as  an 
excellent  clarinet  and  oboe  player.  In  18S3 
he  moved  to  Hamburg,  where  he  died,  Feb. 
18,  1846.    His  eldest  son 

Julius  Ferdinand  Georg,  born  at  Magde- 
burg, July  14,  1804,  was  the  founder  of  the 
well-known  firm  of  J.  Schuberth  k  Co.  in 
Leipzig  and  New  York.  After  learning  the 
business  of  a  music-publisher  in  Magdeburg, 
he  started  in  1826  on  his  own  account  at 
Hamburg,  whence  he  was  enabled  to  found 
branch  establishments  at  Leipzig  (1832),  and 
New  York  (1850).  In  1854  he  gave  up  the 
Hamburg  business  to  his  brother  Frederick 
below)  and  devoted  himself  entirely  to  Leipzig 
and  New  York.  Besides  his  publishing  business, 
Julius  Schuberth  was  an  indefatigable  student 
of  language,  literature,  and  music.  He  was 
publisher,  editor,  and  proprietor  of  a  Musikol- 
whes  Conversations  Lexicon  (which  has  gone 
through  ten  editions,  and  from  which  the 
details  of  the  present  article  have  been  ob- 
tained), the  Kleine  Hamburger  Musik  Zeitung 
(1840-50),  the  New  York  Musik  Zeitung 
(1867),  and  HchubertKs  kleiner  Musik  Zeitung 
(1871-72).  In  1840  he  founded  the  Nord- 
deutscher  Musikverein  and  Preis  Institut  at 
Hamburg.  He  received  many  decorations  from 
the  crowned  heads  of  Germany  in  recognition 
of  his  services  to  music.  In  1874  he  settled  at 
Leipzig,  where  ho  died,  Juno  9,  1875.  His 
business,  which  in  1877  comprised  over  6000 
publications,  was  carried  on  with  increasing 
slice*  s  by  his  widow  and  nephew  until  1891, 
when  it  was  bought  by  F.  Siegel. 

Ludwig,  the  second  son  of  Gottlob,  was 
born  April  18,  1806,  at  Magdeburg.  He 
studied  under  his  father  and  C.  M.  von  Weber, 
and  when  only  sixteen  was  music-director  at 
the  Stadt  Theater  of  his  native  town.  He 
was  subsequently  Court  Capellmeister  at  Olden- 
burg, and  after  living  at  Riga  and  Konigsberg 
(1 835),  became  (1845)  conductor  of  the  German 
Opera  at  St.  Petersburg,  where  he  died  in 
1 850.  His  conqtositions  include  some  published 
chamber  music,  besides  operas  and  symphonies 
which  remain  in  MS.    His  younger  brother, 

Cakl,  was  born  at  Magdeburg,  Feb.  25,  ' 
1811.  He  learnt  the  piano  from  his  father, 
and  the  violoncello  from  L.  Hesse.  In  1825 
he  was  placed  under  Dotzaner  at  Dresden,  and 
in  1828  made  his  first  concert  tour  to  Ludwigs- 
lust  and  Hamburg.  In  1829  he  played  at 
Copenhagen  and  Gothenburg,  but  a  series  of 
misfortunes  drove  him  back  to  Magdeburg, 
where  he  occupied  the  post  of  first  violoncello 
in  the  theatre  orchestra.  In  1833  he  again 
played  in  Hamburg  with  success,  and  during 
the  next  few  years  gave  concerts  in  all  the 
principal  towns  of  North  Germany,  Belgium, 
and  Holland,  besides  visiting  Paris  and  London 
(1835).    In  the  autumn  of  the  latter  year  he 
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was  appointed  solo  violoncellist  to  the  Czar. 
He  remained  for  twenty  years  at  St.  Petersburg, 
occupying  the  posts  of  musical  director  at  the 
University,  conductor  of  the  Imperial  Court 
Orchestra,  and  inspector  of  the  Imperial  Dramatic 
College.  He  died  at  Zurich,  July  22,  1863. 
His  compositions  include  chamber  music  and 
concertos  for  the  violoncello,  etc. 

Friedrich  Wilhelm  August,  fifth  son  of 
Gottlob  Schuberth,  was  born  at  Magdeburg, 
Oct.  27,  1817,  and  from  1853  was  the  head 
of  the  firm  of  'Fritz  Schuberth"  at  Ham- 
burg.  w.  b.  s. 

SCHUCH,  Ernst  von,  born  at  Graz,  Nov. 
23,  1847,  was  at  first  intended  for  the  legal 
profession,  but  music  was  too  strong  (he  had 
appeared  as  a  violinist  at  the  age  of  seven,  and 
at  nine  years  old  played  solos  on  the  piano  and 
violin  in  public),  and  he  received  instruction 
from  Eduaid  Stoltz  at  Graz,  and  afterwards 
from  Dessoff  in  Vienna.  In  1867  ho  was 
appointed  conductor  of  Lobe's  theatre  at  Breslau, 
and  after  short  engagements  at  Wiirzburg, 
Graz,  and  Baslo  he  was  engaged  by  Pollini  to 
conduct  a  series  of  Italian  operas  in  different 
parts  of  Germany.  In  March  1 872  he  conducted 
his  first  opera  in  Dresden,  and  in  August 
following  was  appointed  capellmeister  there. 
In  1873  he  was  made  court  capellmeister,  and 
very  soon  his  great  gifts  began  to  make  the 
Dresden  opera  famous  throughout  the  world 
for  the  catholicity  of  its  repertory,  the  broad 
views  of  its  conductor,  and  the  excellence  of 
individual  performances.  Schuch  has  always 
given  due  regard  to  the  art  of  the  bul  canlo, 
and  as  an  operatic  conductor  he  has  few 
rivals.  In  1897  he  was  ennobled  by  the 
Emperor  of  Austria,  and  in  1899  he  was  given 
the  title  of  privy -councillor.  In  1875  he 
married  the  singer  Clementine  Suhuch- 
Proska  (her  maiden  name  was  accurately 
Prochazka),  who  was  born  at  Vienna,  Feb.  12, 
1853,  was  a  pupil  of  Mme.  Mathilde  Marchesi 
at  the  Vienna  Conservatoire,  and  a  member  of 
the  opera  company  at  Dresden  from  1873. 
Her  voice  is  a  light  soprano,  and  she  sings 
florid  mnsic  with  great  skill.  She  appeared  in 
London  at  some  of  the  early  Richter  Concerts, 
and  at  the  Crystal  Palace  ;  she  sang  the  part 
of  Aennchen  in  '  Der  Freisehutz  '  at  the  German 
Opera  under  Richter  in  1884,  with  much 
success,  and  also  appeared  as  Eva  in  '  Die 
Meistersinger.'  She  retired  from  the  stage  in 
1 895.  (Dr.  Sakolowski's  monograph  on  Schuch  ; 
Riemann's  LexStom,  etc.)  m. 

8CHURMANN,  Georg  Caspar,  one  of  the. 
early  composers  of  German  opera,  was  the  son 
of  a  Lutheran  [>astor  in  Hanover.  He  early 
showed  a  decided  talent  for  music,  first  as  singer 
and  afterwards  as  comj>oser.  From  1693  to 
1697  he  was  engaged  as  falsetto  singer  at  the 
Hamburg  Opera,  and  also  for  Church  service. 
In  1697  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  invited  him 


to  Wolfenbiittel,  and  shortly  afterwards,  at  the 
Duke's  expense,  he  visited  Italy  for  the  further 
cultivation  of  his  musical  talent.  From  1702 
to  1707,  with  the  Duke  of  Brunswick's  per- 
mission, he  entered  the  service  of  the  Duke  of 
Meiningen,  but  in  the  latter  year  he  was  re- 
called to  Wolfenbiittel,  where  he  remained  till 
his  death,  some  time  after  1741,  busily  engaged 
in  the  composition  and  production  of  German 
operas,  in  which  he  himself  took  a  leading  j»art 
as  alto  singer,  and  also  from  time  to  time  acted 
as  capellmeister.  Many  of  these  operas  were 
also  produced  at  Hamburg,  but  none  of  them 
were  ever  printed  during  his  lifetime,  and  most 
of  them  are  only  known  from  their  librettos. 
Of  a  few  only  has  the  music  survived.  One  of 
them,  entitled  1  Ludovicus  Pius,'  or  'Ludewig 
der  fromme,'  first  produced  in  1726,  has  now 
been  reprinted,  though  not  complete,  by  Dr. 
Hans  Sornmer,  from  a  MS.  in  his  possession, 
and  appears  as  Band  xvii.  in  Eitner's  Publika- 
turn  acltertr  Muaikwerke.  As  a  Beilage  to  the 
MonotshefU  of  1 885,  Eitner  has  also  printed  an 
aria  from  another  opera  of  Schiirmann's,  entitled 
1  Henricus  Anceps,'  or  4  Heinrich  der  Vogler,' 
besides  a  complete  Church  Cantata  for  the  New 
Year,  both  of  which  are  calculated  to  give  a 
very  favourable  idea  of  Schiirmann's  powers  as 
a  composer.  Eitner  is  disposed  to  assign  him 
a  very  high  place  even  in  association  with 
Handel  and  Bach,  both  for  genuine  feeling  and 
contrapuntal  skill.  J.  r.  m. 

SCHUTT,  Eduard,  born  Oct  22,  1856,  at 
St  Petersburg,  was  intended  for  a  mercantile 
career,  but  relinquished  it  for  music,  which 
he  learned  from  Petersen  and  Stein  sufficiently 
to  pass  the  examination  at  the  St  Petersburg 
Conservatoire,  with  honour,  in  1 876.  He  then 
entered  the  Conservatorium  at  Leipzig,  passed 
the  final  examination  there  in  1878,  and  went 
to  Vienna,  where  he  was  elected  conductor  of 
the  Akademische  Wagner- Verein.  In  January 
1882  he  played  his  Concerto  (op.  7)  in  G  minor, 
before  the  Russian  Musical  Society  at  St  Peters- 
burg. It  was  performed  at  the  Crystal  Palace, 
Sydenham,  April  15,  1882,  by  Mme.  Fricken- 
haus.  His  published  works  include — Serenade 
for  strings,  op.  6 ;  Variations  for  2  Pianos,  op.  9 ; 
Songs  opp.  18,  19,  22,  23  ;  piano  pieces,  opp. 
13,  15,  16,  17,  20,  21,  41,  transcription  of 
songs  by  Brahms  Strauss's  Fledermaus  waltz, 
etc  n. 

SCHUTZ,  Heinrich  (name  sometimes  Latin- 
bed  Sagittarius),  1  the  father  of  German 
music,'  as  he  has  been  styled,  was  born  at 
KYwtritz,  8axony,  Oct.  8,  1585.  His  father 
and  grandfather  occupied  a  good  social  position 
at  Weissenfels,  whither  his  father  removed  with 
his  family  on  the  death  of  the  grandfather  in 
1591.  Admitted  in  1599  as  a  chorister  into 
the  chapel  of  the  Landgraf  Maurice  of  Hesse- 
Cassel,  Schiitz  had,  besides  a  thorough  musical 
training,  the  advantage  of  a  good  general 
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education  in  the  arts  and  sciences  of  the  time, 
which  enabled  him  in  1607  to  proceed  to  the 
University  of  Marburg,  where  he  pursued  with 
some  distinction  the  study  of  law.  The  Land- 
graf,  when  on  a  visit  to  Marburg,  observing  in 
his  proUgi  a  special  inclination  and  talent  for 
music,  generously  offered  to  defray  the  expense 
of  his  further  musical  cultivation  at  Venice 
under  the  tuition  of  Giovanni  Gabrieli,  the 
most  distinguished  musician  of  the  age.  Schutz 
accordingly  proceeded  to  Venice  in  1609,  and 
already  in  1611  published  the  first-fruits  of 
his  studies  under  Gabrieli,  a  book  of  five-part 
madrigals  dedicated  to  his  patron.  On  the 
death  of  Gabrieli  in  1612,  Schutz  returned  to 
Cassel,  and  was  appointed  organist  to  the  Land- 
graf,  but  either  uncertain  himself  as  to  his  real 
vocation  for  music  or  induced  by  his  friends, 
he  had  still  some  thoughts  of  taking  up  again 
the  profession  of  law.  Perhaps  the  Landgraf  s 
chapel  was  too  narrow  a  sphere  for  him  to  work 
in  ;  it  was  fortunate  therefore  that  in  1614  he  re- 
ceived the  invitation  to  undertake  the  entire  direc- 
tion of  the  capelle  of  the  Elector  Johann  Georg 
of  Saxony  at  Dresden,  at  a  salary  of  400  gulden. 
The  Landgraf  was  unwilling  to  part  with  him, 
and  would  at  first  only  allow  him  to  accept  this 
position  temporarily.  He  recalled  Schutz in  1616, 
but  on  the  earnest  petition  of  the  Elector  finally 
consented  to  his  remaining  permanently  at 
Dresden.  Schtitz's  first  endeavour  at  Dresden 
was  to  reorganise  the  electoral  music,  and  in- 
deed, as  he  had  been  engaged  to  do,  on  the 
Italian  model,  for  the  purpose  of  introducing 
the  new  concerted  style  of  music  vocal  and 
instrumental.  He  procured  good  Italian  instru- 
ments and  players,  and  sent  qualified  members 
of  the  capelle  to  Italy  for  a  time,  to  perfect 
themselves  in  the  new  style  of  singing  and 
playing. 

His  first  work  of  importance  appeared  in 
1619,  'Psalmen  David's  sammt  etlichen  Motet- 
ten  und  Concerten  mit  8  und  mehr  Stimmen,' 
a  work  which  shows  the  influence  of  the  new 
Monodic  or  Declamatory  style  which  Schutz 
had  learned  in  Italy. 

For  his  purpose  Schutz  uses  the  means  of  ex- 
pression afforded  by  contrast  of  different  choirs, 
or  contrast  of  solo  voices  with  full  choir,  or 
contrast  of  voices  with  instruments,  either  tho 
simple  Basso  Continuo,  i.e.  for  organ,  lute,  or 
theorbo,  or  strings  with  occasional  trumpets,  etc. 
His  next  work,  in  1623,  was  an  oratorio  on  the 
subject  of  the  Resurrection  entitled  '  Historia 
der  frohlichen  und  siegreichen  Auferstehung 
u risers  einigen  Erlosers  und  Seligmachers  Jesu 
Christi.'  The  occasion  for  the  composition  of 
this  work  would  seem  to  have  been  the  practice, 
still  kept  up  at  Dresden,  Leipzig,  and  other 
churches  in  Saxony,  of  singing  the  story  of  the 
Resurrection  at  Easter  as  that  of  the  Passion  in 
Holy  Week.  A  «  Geistliches  Gesangbuch '  of 
1612  informs  us  that « Every  year  on  Easter-day 
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at  Vespers, before  the  sermon,  there  is  sung  in 
our  Christian  congregations  the  Resurrection, 
so  splendidly  set  by  Antonius  Scandellus.' 
This  Antonius  Scandellus,  Scandello,  or  Scan- 
delli,  had  been  one  of  Schutz 's  own  predecessors 
at  Dresdeu  from  1568  to  1580,  and  had  written 
both  a  Passion  and  a  Resurrection.  (See  p.  288.) 
His  *  Resurrection '  must  have  continued  in  use 
even  beyond  Schtitz's  time,  since  it  even  ap|>ear8 
in  Vopelius's  '  Leipziger  Gesangbuch,'  of  1682. 
It  may  be  seen  in  Schoberlein  and  Riegel's 
'Schatz  des  liturgischen  Chorgesang, '  ii.  619- 
647.    (With  regard  to  the  authorship,  comi>are 

0.  Hade's  remarks  in  the  Vorwort  to  the  Noten- 
beilagen  to  Ambros's  Geachiehtc,  xlvi.)  Schtitz's 
'Resurrection'  follows  the  line  of  Scandellos,  only 
whereas  Scandello's  composition  is  purely  vocal, 
that  of  Schutz  is  adapted  to  instrumental  ac- 
companiment. Both  works  begin  with  a  setting 
(in  Scandello  5-part,  in  Schutz  6-part)of  the  words 
'Die  Auferstehung unsersHerrn  Jesu  Christi,  wie 
uns  die  von  den  Evangelisten  besehrieben  wird,' 
and  conclude  with  a  setting  (Scandello  5-part, 
Schtitz  8-part)  of  the  words  '  Gott  sei  Dank,  der 
uns  den  Sieg  gegoben  hat,'  etc.  In  Scandello, 
the  part  of  the  Evangelist  is  altogether  liturgi- 
cal, but  in  Schutz,  while  it  is  mostly  based  on  the 
liturgical  melody,  the  more  important  passages 
have  given  to  them  a  more  characteristic  and  ex- 
pressive form  of  declamation,  which  sometimes 
rises  up  to  actual  melody  in  the  more  modern 
sense  of  the  term,  and  the  Evangelist's  part 
is  accompanied  throughout  either  by  the  organ 
or  preferably  by  four  Viole  da  Gamba,  which 
are  called  upon  at  certain  pauses  in  the  narra- 
tive to  execute  appropriate  runs  or  passages 
('  Zierliche  und  appropriate  Liiufe  oder  Pas- 
saggi  machen ').  The  words  of  other  personages 
are  set  for  two  or  more  voices,  according  to 
their  number,  as  for  instance,  the  words  of  the 
three  Maries  as  a  trio,  of  tlie  two  angels  as  a  duet, 
of  the  eleven  disciples  as  a  6-}>art  chorus,  only 
that  usually  for  single  ]>ersonages  two  parts  are 
employed (asin  Scandelli),  though  Schtitz  permits 
one  of  these  parts  to  be  taken,  as  he  expresses 
it,  irutrtimcnialitcr.  This  work  of  Schtitz's  is 
altogether  remarkable,  as  being  a  highly  success- 
ful endeavour  to  unite  dramatic  expressiveness 
with  reverence  for  ecclesiastical  tradition.  The 
same  spirit  is  shown  in  another  form  in  his 
next  work  of  importance,  *  Cantiones  Saerae,'  for 
four  voices  with  bass  accom]>animent  for  organ. 
The  endeavour  here  is  to  unite  the  older  form  of 
the  Motet  with  the  newer  form  of  the  Concerto, 
and  the  Diatonic  Church  Modes  with  the  use 
of  Chromatic  harmonies.  In  1 627  Johann  Georg 

1.  of  Saxony  wished  to  signalise  the  occasion 
of  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  to  the  Landgraf 
of  Hesse-Darmstadt  by  giving  the  first  perform- 
ance of  opera  in  Germany.  Tho  opera  had 
just  sprung  into  life  in  connection  with  the  new 
musical  movement  in  Italy,  as  a  supposed 
revival  of  the  antique  music-drama.  Schtitz 
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was  commissioned  to  procure  from  Italy  Peri's 
opera  '  Dafne.'  The  poet  Opitz  was  set  to 
the  task  of  translating  the  Italian  text  by 
Rinuccini  into  German,  and  as  it  was  found 
that  Peri's  music  would  not  quite  fit  the  new 
German  words,  Schiitz  had  to  adapt  them  to 
new  music  of  his  own.  The  opera  '  Dafne,'  as 
thus  set  by  Schiitz,  was  performed  at  Torgau  on 
the  13th  of  April  1627.  Unfortunately  the  music 
of  thisfirst  German  opera  has  not  been  preserved, 
and  no  further  account  of  it  has  been  given.  It 
is  probable,  however,  that  Schiitz  did  little  else 
on  this  occasion  than  rearrange  Peri's  music  and 
add  something  in  exactly  the  same  style.  In 
any  case  the  result  was  not  such  as  to  induce 
Schiitz  to  make  any  further  attempts  in  music 
for  the  theatre,  if  we  except  another  occasional 
piece,  a  Bullet,  '  OrpheuB  und  Euridice,'  written 
in  1638,  the  music  of  which  ap(>ear8  also  to  be 
lost.  In  1625  appeared  his  'GeistlicheGcsange,' 
and  in  1628  Schiitz,  having  lost  his  wife,  found 
some  comfort  in  his  sorrow,  as  he  tells  us,  by 
occupying  himself  with  the  task  of  composing 
melodies  with  simple  4 -part  harmony  to  a  rhymed 
version  of  the  Psalms  by  Dr.  Cornelius  Becker. 
This  version  by  Becker  was  meant  to  be  a 
Lutheran  rival  to  an  earlier Calvinistic  version  by 
Lobwassor,  based  on  the  French  Psalter  of  Marot 
and  Beza,  and  adapted  to  the  same  melodies. 
Later  on,  Johann  Georg  II.,  with  a  view  to  the 
introduction  of  the  Becker  Psalter  in  place  of 
Lobwasser's  in  the  schools  and  churches  of 
Saxony,  urged  Schiitz  to  complete  his  composi- 
tion of  melodies  for  the  work.  The  task  was 
hardly  congenial  to  our  composer,  as  he  himself 
confesses  in  the  preface  to  the  complete  work 
when  it  appeared  in  1661.  Two  further  editions, 
however,  of  this  Psalter,  with  Schiitz's  melodies, 
appeared  in  1676  and  1712.  Some  of  these 
melodies  passed  into  later  Cantionals,  though 
none  have  ever  taken  the  same  place  in  general 
use  or  esteem  that  similar  work  by  less  eminent 
composers  has  done. 

Partly  to  distract  himself  from  his  great 
sorrow,  partly  to  familiarise  himself  with  the 
still  newer  development  of  music  in  Italy,  with 
which  the  name  of  Claudio  Monteverde  is 
chiefly  associated,  Schiitz  set  out  on  a  second 
visit  to  Italy  in  1629.  He  found  musical  taste 
in  Venice  greatly  changed  since  the  time  of  his 
first  visit  (1612),  'modern  ears  were  being 
regaled  with  a  new  kind  of  sensation  '  ('  recenti 
titillatione ').  The  new  style  consisted  in  the 
greater  prominence  given  to  solo  singing,  and 
to  intensity  of  expression  in  solo  singing,  the 
freer  use  of  dissonances,  and  greater  richness 
and  variety  in  instrumental  accompaniment.  In 
a  series  of  works  entitled  'Symphoniae  Sacrae,' 
Schiitz  endeavoured  to  turn  to  account  the  new 
experiences  he  had  gained,  without,  however, 
like  his  new  Italian  models,  turning  his  back 
upon  his  earlier  polyphonic  training.  Do  never 
altogether  forgot  to  unite  the  solidity  of  the 


old  school  with  the  piquancy  of  expression  of 
the  new.  The  first  part  of 1  Symphoniae  Sacrae 1 
appeared  at  Venice  in  1629,  and  consists  of 
twenty  settings  of  Latin  texts,  chiefly  from  the 
Psalms  and  the  Song  of  Songs.  A  second  part 
of  'Symphoniae  Sacrae,'  with  the  sub -title 
'  Deutsche  Concerteu,'  appeared  at  Dresden  in 
1657  ;  a  third  part  also  at  Dresden  in  1650.  The 
two  later  parts  are  settings  of  German  Bible  texts. 
They  may  be  described  as  brief  dramatic  cantatas 
for  various  combinations  of  voices  and  instru- 
ments, and  in  virtue  of  them  Schutx  may  be 
considered  joint-founder  with  Carissimi  of  the 
Dramatic  Oratorio.  Winterfeld  {Gabrieli^  vol. 
iii.  pp.  82,  etc.,  also  Evang.  Kir.  Oemng.  vol. 
ii.  p.  315)  singles  out  for  special  notice  from 
the  first  part,  '  Fili,  fili  mi,  Absalom '  (David's 
lament  over  Absalom),  written  for  bass  solo 
with  accompaniment  of  four  trombones,  and 
from  the  third  part,  '  Saul,  Saul,  was  verfolgst 
du  mich  ? '  (a  cantata  for  the  festival  of  the 
Conversion  of  St.  Paul),  and  '  Mein  Sohn,  warum 
hast  du  uns  das  gethan  ?'  (for  the  first  Sunday 
after  Epiphany). 

In  1631  and  following  years  Saxony  became 
the  scene  of  war,  and  one  result  was  the  com- 
plete disorganisation  of  the  Elector's  capelle, 
means  failing  for  the  payment  of  musicians,  and 
the  attention  of  the  Elector  and  his  court  being 
occupied  with  more  serious  matters  than  music. 
Schiitz  obtained  leave  in  1633  to  accept  an 
invitation  to  Copenhagen  from  King  Christian 
IV.  of  Denmark.  The  years  1635-41  were 
spent  in  wanderings  to  and  fro  between  different 
courts  with  occasional  returns  to  Dresden,  Schiitz 
being  still  nominally  in  the  service  of  the 
Elector.  The  chief  works  worthy  of  notice 
published  during  these  years  are  two  sets  of 
Geistliche  Coucerte  for  one  to  five  voices,  with 
Basso  Continuo  (1636,  1639),  the  second  set 
being  especially  remarkable  by  the  composer's 
frequent- directions  for  the  securing  of  proper 
expression  in  his  music.  (It  is  to  be  remembered 
that  marks  and  terms  of  expression  were  not 
then  in  common  use.)  In  1641  Schiitz  returned 
to  Dresden  to  make  an  effort  to  reorganise  the 
music,  but  from  want  of  means  his  efforts  were 
not  crowned  with  anything  like  success  till 
1615  or  1647.  A  work  of  importance  was 
written  and  produced  about  1645,  though 
strangely  enough  it  was  never  printed  or  pub- 
lished in  Schiitz's  lifetime,  and  only  appeared 
in  print  for  the  first  time  in  1873,  edited  by 
Carl  Riedel  of  Leipzig.  It  is  a  small  Passion 
Oratorio  on  the  Seven  Words  from  the  Cross. 
This  work  is  of  im]x)rtance  as  contributing  some 
new  elements  to  the  development  of  the  later 
Passion  Music  First,  the  part  of  the  Evangelist 
is  no  longer  based  on  the  liturgical  intonation, 
as  in  the  'Resurrection'  oratorio  of  1623,  but 
takes  the  form  of  the  new  '  Arioso  Recitative.' 
For  the  sake  of  variety  Schiitz  divides  this 
part  among  different  solo  voices,  and  sets  it 
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twice  in  the  form  of  a  quartet.  Next,  the 
work  is  opened  and  concluded  with  a  chorus 
(5-part  with  basso  continuo)  expressive  of  the 
feelings  of  Christians  at  the  contemplation  of 
our  Lord  upon  the  Cross.  After  the  opening, 
and  again  before  the  concluding  chorus,  there 
occurs  a  short  5-part  instrumental  symphony, 
which  has  been  aptly  described  as  an  ideal 
raising  and  dropping  of  the  curtain  before  and 
after  the  action.  The  instruments  to  be  used 
are  not  specified,  but  strings  are  probably  more 
intended  than  anything  else.  The  part  of  our 
Lord  differs  from  the  other  parts  in  having  a 
3 -part  instrumental  accompaniment.  This 
probably  originated  out  of  the  custom  in  previous 
'  Passions '  (as  followed  in  Scandcllo's  '  Resurrec- 
tion,'  for  instance),  of  setting  the  words  of  our 
Lord  in  four  vocal  parts.  Schiitz  here  improved 
upon  the  idea,  first  timidly  suggested  by  himself 
in  his  'Resurrection,'  of  giving  the  words  of  a 
single  character  to  a  single  voice,  for  tho  sake 
of  dramatic  consistency,  and  assigning  the 
accompanying  parts  to  the  instruments.  The 
way  in  which  this  accompaniment  is  carried 
out  deserves  to  be  noticed.  It  is  neither  in 
the  old  style  nor  in  the  new,  but  a  curious 
combination  of  both  ;  the  lower  part  is  identical 
with  the  basso  continuo  for  sustaining  the 
harmony  throughout :  the  other  two  jiarts  are 
written  in  the  polyphonic  style  with  the  voice, 
consisting  of  imitations  either  preceding  or 
following  the  vocal  phrase.  It  is  well  known 
how  Bach  in  his  '  Matthew- Passion '  developed 
this  idea  of  a  s]>ecial  accompaniment  to  the 
words  of  our  Lord,  surrounding  Him  as  it  were 
with  a  halo.  Naturally  there  are  no  arias  in 
the  modern  sense  in  Schiitz  s  work,  all  is  in 
the  form  of  expressive  recitative.  A  touching 
simplicity  and  tenderness  distinguish  the  whole 
work.  In  1648  appeared  hia  '  Musical i a  ad 
Chorum  Sacrum,'  a  work  in  quite  a  different 
style  from  those  last  mentioned,  and  showing 
a  reaction  in  Schiitz's  mind  against  the  exclusive 
claims  of  the  modern  'Manier.'  It  consists  of 
twenty-nine  pieces  to  German  words,  for  five, 
■ix,  and  seven  voices,  in  the  old  motet  or  strictly 
polyphonic  style,  in  which  the  bassus  generalis 
or  continuus  may  be  dispensed  with  (as  the 
title  says,  'Wobei  der  Bassus  Generalis  auf 
Gutachten  und  Begehren,  nicht  aber  aus 
Nothwendigkeit  zugleich  auch  zu  befinden  ist '). 
In  the  preface  he  expresses  the  opinion  that  no 
one  will  become  a  capable  musician  who  has 
not  first  acquired  skill  in  strict  contrapuntal 
work  without  the  use  of  the  basso  continuo. 
Personal  reasons  to  some  extent  combined  with  ' 
artistic  reasons  to  produce  the  reaction  in 
favour  of  the  older  school  of  music  as  against 
the  new,  to  which  we  have  referred.  From 
1647  onwards,  in  spite  of  the  many  personal 
sacrifices  he  had  made  on  behalf  of  the  Elector's 
capelle,  as  for  instance  by  paying  or  increasing 
out  of  his  own  salary  the  salaries  of  others  of 


the  musicians,  he  appears  to  have  suffered  so 
many  annoyances  in  connection  with  it  as  caused 
him  to  have  almost  a  disgust  for  the  further 
cultivation  of  music  at  Dresden,  and  induced 
him  to  solicit  over  and  over  again  in  1651-55 
dismissal  from  the  Elector's  service.  The  new 
Italian  element  in  the  chapel  was  very  different 
from  the  old  ;  Schiitz  was  getting  involved  in 
continual  differences  and  squabbles  with  a  new 
Italian  colleague  Bontempi.  Italian  art  was 
losing  its  earlier  seriousness  of  purpose,  turning 
its  back  upon  its  older  traditions,  and  aiming 
simply  at  the  amusement  of  princes  and  their 
courts,  and  thus  acquiring  a  popularity  dangerous 
to  higher  ventures  of  art.  The  Elector,  how- 
ever, refused  to  accept  the  resignation  of  his 
Capellmeistcr,  and  after  1655  affairs  improved 
somewhat,  so  far  as  Schiitz  was  personally  con- 
cerned, so  that  he  continued  quietly  at  his  post 
for  the  remaining  sixteen  years  of  his  life. 

In  1657  he  published  'Zwdlf  geistliche 
Gesange '  a  4  for  small  choirs,  a  work  which  we 
might  call  a  German  Communion  and  Evening 
Service,  consisting,  as  it  does,  mainly  of  settings 
of  the  chief  portions  of  the  Liturgy  in  order, 
viz.  the  Kyrie,  Gloria,  Nicene  Creed,  Words  of 
Institution  (usually  appointed  to  be  sung  in 
early  Lutheran  liturgies),  a  Communion  Psalm, 
Post-Communion  Thanksgiving,  then  a  Mag- 
nificat and  Litany,  etc  From  1657  to  1661  our 
composer  would  seem  to  have  been  occupied 
with  the  task  enjoined  on  him  by  the  new 
Elector,  that  of  comjKMung  additional  melodies 
for  Becker's  Psalter,  already  mentioned  ;  work 
which  apparently  gave  him  more  trouble  than 
it  was  worth,  and  hindered  him  from  devoting 
himself  to  other  more  congenial  work.  In  the 
preface  to  this  Psalter,  1661,  he  says  that  ■  to 
confess  the  truth,  he  would  rather  have  sjient 
the  few  remaining  years  of  his  life  in  revising 
and  completing  other  works  which  he  had 
begun,  requiring  more  skill  and  invention 1 
('mehrsinnreichen  Inventionen').  It  is  greatly 
to  be  regretted  that  the  next  work  with  which 
Schiitz  occupied  himself  has  been  preserved  to 
us  in  so  incomplete  a  form.  It  was  a  setting 
of  the  story  of  the  Birth  of  our  Lord,  and  as  a 
Christmas  oratorio  would  have  been  a  fitting 
companion -work  to  his  earlier  '  Easter '  oratorio 
and  his  later  '  Passions- Musik.'  Only  the  part 
of  the  Evangelist,  in  recitative  with  bass 
accompaniment,  has  been  preserved  to  us  ;  but 
the  preface  to  this  (1664)  contains  a  specifica- 
tion of  ten  so-called  *  Concerto'  for  various 
voices  and  instruments  which  were  to  come  in 
at  different  points  of  the  narrative.  The 
introduction,  for  instance,  consisted  of  the 
title  ('  Die  Geburt,  etc.')  set  for  four  vocal  and 
five  instrumental  parts  ;  the  message  of  the 
Angel  was  set  for  soprano  solo  with  accompani- 
ment of  two  violcttas  and  one  violone  ;  the 
Chorus  of  Angels  for  six  voices  with  violins 
and  violas;  the  words  of  the  Shepherds  for 
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three  alto  voices  with  two  flutes  and  bassoon  ; 
of  the  Wise  Men  for  three  tenor  voices  with 
two  violins  and  bassoon  ;  of  the  High  Priests 
for  four  bass  voices  and  two  trombones  ;  and 
so  on  with  the  rest  of  the  work.  The  loss  of 
these  concerted  movements  is  the  more  to  be 
regretted,  as  they  would  doubtless  have  shown 
Schiitz's  maturer  views  on  instrumentation  and 
the  combination  of  voices  and  instruments. 
The  last  work  of  Schiitz  preserved  to  us,  and 
perhaps  his  most  famous  work,  is  his  setting 
of  the  story  of  the  Passions,  four  settings  in 
all,  after  the  four  Evangelists,  4  Historia  des 
Leidens  und  Sterbens  unserer  Herrn  und 
Heylandes  Jesu  Christi '  (1 665-66).  This  work 
was  never  published  in  his  own  lifetime,  and 
the  only  original  copy  extant  is  that  of  the 
St.  John  Passion,  presented  by  the  composer 
himself  to  the  Duke  of  Wolfenbiittel,  and  now 
in  the  library  at  Wolfenbiittel.  The  only  copy 
of  the  other  settings  is  that  made  by  a  later 
hand  in  1690,  regarding  which  see  below  in 
list  of  Schiitz's  works.  As  we  now  have  the 
work,  it  is  for  voices  alone  without  instruments. 
It  is,  therefore,  as  if  the  composer  here  wished 
to  renounce  the  mere  external  advantages  of 
the  newer  concerted  and  dramatic  style  for  the 
sake  of  showing  how  the  spirit  of  it  could  be 
retained  and  applied  to  the  purely  vocal  and 
older  polyphonic  stylo.  For  what  specially 
distinguishes  this  Passion  Music,  is  the  series 
of  brief  choruses  of  surprising  dramatic  energy 
and  truth  of  expression,  yet  never  overstepping 
the  bounds  of  devout  reverence  inspired  by  the 
subject  Otherwise  the  work  is  more  purely 
liturgical  than  later  Passions,  not  having  arias 
and  chorales  to  interrupt  the  narrative  and 
give  that  variety  of  interest  so  needed  for 
modern  concert  performance.  Each  Passion  is 
opened  according  to  old  custom  with  a  setting 
of  the  title  (4  the  Passion,  etc.')  and  closed  with 
a  devotional  chorus  in  motet  style,  the  text 
taken  from  some  familiar  Church  hymn.  The 
rest  of  the  work  is  written  in  unaeconijtanied 
recitative,  though  parts  of  it  may  have  been 
meant  to  be  accompanied  in  the  manner 
suggested  by  Schiitz  himself  in  his  4  Resurrec- 
tion.' In  the  4  St  Matthew  '  the  recitative  has 
more  of  melodic  expressiveness  than  in  the 
other  Passions.  The  4  St.  Mark  '  is  peculiar  in 
combining  the  greatest  monotony  of  recitative 
with  the  richest  dramatic  character  in  the 
choruses.  Dr.  Spitta,  the  editor  of  the  new 
complete  edition  of  Schiitz's  works,  is  inclined, 
on  this  and  other  grounds,  to  doubt  the 
authenticity  of  the  4  St.  Mark  Passion  '  (see  his 
preface,  pp.  xx,  xxi).  But  the  fact  of  its  l>eing 
joined  with  the  other  undoubtedly  authentic 
Passions  without  anything  to  indicate  its  being 
by  a  different  author,  is  sufficient  to  outweigh 
mere  suspicions.  These  4  Passions,"  compressed 
by  Carl  Riedel  and  so  far  adapted  to  the  re- 
quirements of  modern  performance,  have  been 


re]>eatedly  produced  with  considerable 
by  the  Riedelsche  Verein  of  Leipzig. 

In  his  later  years  Schiitz's  powers  began  to 
fail,  especially  his  sense  of  hearing  ;  and  we 
arc  told,  when  he  could  no  longer  go  out,  he 
spent  the  most  of  his  time  in  the  reading  of 
Holy  Scripture  and  spiritual  books.  His  last 
attempts  at  composition  were  settings  of  portions 
of  the  119th  Psalm  ;  and  no  verse  indeed  of 
that  psalm  could  have  been  more  fittingly 
chosen  as  the  motto  of  both  his  j>ersonal  life 
and  his  art-work  than  that  on  which  he  was 
last  engaged,  but  left  unfinished  :  4  Thy  statutes 
have  becu  my  songs  in  the  house  of  my  pilgrim- 
age.' He  is  the  true  predecessor  of  Handel 
and  Bach,  not  so  much  in  the  mere  form  of 
his  work,  as  the  spirit.  If  in  the  dramatised 
Biblical  scenes  of  his  4  Symphoniae  Sacrae,'  he 
is  more  es'teeially  Handel's  predecessor,  in  his 
Passion  Music  he  is  Bach's.  Both  Handel  and 
Bach  simply  brought  to  perfection  what  lay 
in  germ  in  Heinrich  Schiitz.  His  great  merit 
consists  in  this,  that  at  a  time  when  the  new 
dramatic  style  was  threatening  the  complete 
overthrow  of  the  older  polyphonic  style,  he 
saw  how  to  retain  the  advantages  of  both,  and 
laboured  to  engraft  the  one  uj>on  the  other. 
It  was  thus  he  prepared  the  way  for  the  greater 
work  of  Handel  and  Bach  after  him.  Schiitz 
died  at  Dresden,  Nov.  6,  1672.  The  rather 
singular  coincidence  of  Schiitz's  birth  year 
being  exactly  a  hundred  years  earlier  than  the 
birth -year  of  Handel  and  Bach,  brought  about, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  keeping  of  the  bicentenary 
of  the  two  latter,  in  1885,  a  great  revival  of 
interest  in  the  work  of  their  forerunner,  which 
has  had  this  practical  result  at  least,  the 
publication  of  a  monumental  edition  of  his 
works  by  Messrs.  Breitkopf  k  Hartel  of 
Leipzig. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Schiitz's  works, 
l>ased  on  Eitner,  Monatahefte fiir  M\isikga*chichte, 
xviii.  pp.  47  ff.,  and  the  Quellcn-Lcxikon. 

I.  WORKS  PUBLISH  ID  IN  LIFETIME. 

1.  II  prlmo  11  bn>  de  Madrigali  de  Henrico  Rafitario  Alsmanno. 
Venice.  Ml  I.  Dedicated  to  LandHr>.f  Moriti  of  HrwCaJwl.  Con. 
tain*  1H  Madrigals  a  3.  and  1  Dialogo  a  8. 


.1  Pieces  d' 

rte  X 


...  HBB^ 
161*. 


Syrach;  Wol 


*.  Concerto  In  two  part*.  lfilH. 

6.  Paalnien  Davids  san.pt  et  I  It  hen  Moteten  and 
K-ht  und  mehr  Stlinmen.  nebenet  andrrn  iweien  Caprllen 
dero  etllche  auf  drcl  and  vler  Chor  nach  Bcllehung  grhraocht 
k1nt.rn.  wie  such  nilt  iielsefM  jrten  Basso  Continue  vor  die  Orv»l. 
Lauten.  Chitsron.  etc,    Dresden,  1619.    Contain*  'J6  PasJms. 

6.  P»  t'rn  cixxUI.,  for  9  voices  with  Baaao  Continuo,  composed  for 
hU  brother'*  wadding.    Lelprii.  1618. 

7.  Hyncbarma  Muslcum  trit.ua  Chorta  adornatum.  etc.  a  piece 
d'oocaslon  for  the  restoration  of  peace  In  Hileala.    Brealau.  160] 

8.  HUtorla  drr  froh  lichen  und  •lefreicheii  Anferatetoutis;  nnsen 
einiffrn  Erloaer*  und  8el1«;>»arhen»  J«u  Christl.  In  furstlichen 
Caprlleu  oder  Zlttimern  urn  die  Osterllche  celt  iu  (clotllrher 
Recreation  fHg-llchen  cu  gebranchen.  Dresden.  1631  An  Oratorio 
on  the  Resurrection  of  Christ.  The  title  shows  that  It  was 
intended  aa  well  for  Chamber  performance  as  for  Church. 

9.  Ele«ry  on  the  Death  of  •  Purslin  Kran  Sophls.  He 
Sachsen."    Melody  with  Baaao  Cot.t.    Text  by  " 
Freiberg.  1633. 

10.  CanUonea  Sacrae  quatuor  Tocum.  cum  Baa 
Freiberg.  1633.    Contains  41  pieces  a  4  with  Latin 

11.  De  Vltae  fngacitate,  Aria  iiulnqite  vocr.ru  supra  Baasum  Con- 
Unuont.    Prrlberg.  1635.    A  piece  d 'occasion. 

Davids  In  TciUache  Rein.en  gehrachte  dutch  D. 
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Stlmmen  gestellt  .  .  .  Freiberg,  1828.  Contain*  92  new  melodies 
by  tvhut*  himself  and  11  others  harmonised  by  him.  An  edition, 
Uustru».  1640,  «m  published  for  use  In  Mock  lenburg  Schwexin. 
A  later  enlaiged  edition,  with  melodies  (or  all  the  Psalm*,  appeared. 
Dresden.  1661. 

IX  Syuiphunla*  Hai-rae  .  ,  .  varii*  vocibua  ac  Instrument!*  ac- 
comodatae  a  3,  4,  ft,  9.  Opua  eccle*ta*ticuiu  secundum.  Venice, 
16V8.    Dedicated  to  the  Elector  of  Saxony.   Contain*  20  settings  of 


14.  "  Da*  let  Je  g*»la*lich  wahr.'  A  motet  for  6  voices  lu  metnory 
of  Johann  Hrntuim  lichein.  died  1631.  Dedicated  to  Schein  *  widow 
and  cblldrrn.    Dresden,  1631. 

1ft.  Enter  Tbeil  Klolner  gelaUichen  Concerten,  mlt  1.  2,  3,  4.  and 
ft  StinunenMmiutbelgelUgteii  BaasuCoiit.  Leipzig,  1636.  Contain! 
17  pieces  to  Uenuan  word*. 

Id.  Mualcalisrhe  Exeuuleil  .  .  .  mlt  6,  8,  und  tnehr  Stlnunen  <u 
gebrauchen.    Dresden,  1636.    Contain*  3  funeral  piece*. 

17.  Anderer  Theil  Kleiner  gelstllchen  Concerten,  mlt  1,  8,  3,  4, 
and  ft  summon,  aaimnt  IwigefOgten  Harao  Continao  vor  die  Orgel. 
Dresden,  1639.   Contain*  31  pieces,  text*  German  and  Latin. 

It*.  8)  mpboniarutn  8acrarum  HecuudaPars  . . .  Deutsche  Concert* 
jnlt  3,  4.  ft  nl  milch  einer.  two.  dreieli  Vocal-  und  aweien  Inatru- 
xuental-Stlinincn.  .  .  .  Opu*  Decimum.  Dresden.  1647.  Dedicated 
to  Christian  V.  of  Denmark.   Contain*  37  piece*.   German  word*. 

19.  Danck-Lied  fUr  die  hocher  •  lesnie  fu  rat  lk-he  Gnade  in 
Weymar.  1647. 

SU.  Musical  In  ad  Chorum  sacrum.  GeUtllche  Chor-M usik  nilt  ft, 
6,  7  Btimmen,  (wide*  Vocaliter  und  ImtrumenUlltertu  gelu-auchen 
.  .  .  Opa*  Undecimam.  Droden.  1648.  Dedicated  to  the  BUrger- 
meleter,  etc..  of  Leipzig,  out  of  respect  for  the  Choir  of  the  Thomaa- 
tk-hule.   ConUin*  22  Motet*  to  German  word*. 

21.  Symphoniarutn  Bacrarum  Tertla  Para.    Deutsche  Concert* 
mit  8,  6,  7.  8,  namllch  3.  4.  8.  6.    Vocal-  und  zwctcu  Instrumental 
Sti  rumen.  .  .  .  Opu*  Duodecimum.    Dresden,  1630. 

22.  Cantleum  B.  Blraeonis.  Gennan  text  of  Nunc  Dimlttl*.  3 
setting*  for  6  voices.   {Not  perfectly  preserved.) 

23.  Zwolf  Geistlicbe  Geaange  a  4.  Kilr  Klelne  Cantoreien.  Opu* 
Decimum  Tertlum.    Dresden,  1667. 

24.  HlstorU  der  Preuden-  und  Gnaden-reichrn  Geburt  Gotte* 

Mter  fn^dbfsiu'li  kTerseUL ^"v^Aiu]  1664.  A 
bat  only  Imperfectly  preserved. 

II.  WOBK8  UNPUBLISHED  IN  LIFETIME 

1.  Die  Sleben  Wort*  unsttrs  lieben  Erloser*  und  Ssllgmachsr* 
Jesu  Chriati,  so  Kr  am  Htanim  des  heUlgen  Kreuze*  gcaprocben. 
saxnx  hewcgllch  geaetzt.  .  .  .  Part*  in  manuacript  preserved  in  ihe 
Library  at  Ceaael.  discovered  in  1858  by  O.  Kade,  and  flrat  published 
In  Score  and  adapted  for  modern  performance  by  Carl  Bledal. 
Leipzig.  1873. 

2  Hi* tori*  des  Leiden*  und  Sterbens  unsers  Hexnms  Jesu 
a.  N*ch  dem  Etangclisten  St.  Matthacua.  ft.  Nach  St. 
e.  Nach  St.  Lucas,  d.  Nach  St.  Johannes.  An  older  form  of  the 
Johannes  Paaaioti  ex  lata  in  MS.  166S.  Of  the  four  Passion*  together 
there  exist*  only  a  copy  made  by  J.  Z.  Grnndlg  in  1680,  now  in  the 
Leipzig  Stadt  Blbllothfk. 

3.  Various  single  motets  and  concerted  pieces,  enumerated  by 
Eltner.  MJ.U.u..  xvlil.  pp.  62.  67-70.  and  In  the  qutUm-UjdJcm. 

III.  WOBK8  LOST. 

L  'Dates.'  Opera,  performed  1627.  German  text  by  Opltz, 
after  the  original  by  BlnuccinL 

2.  A  Ballet  with  Dialogue  and  Becitative,  cnmptsicd  fur  the 
marriage  of  Johann  Georg  II.  of  Saxony,  1638.  (Another  Ballet, 
'  Von  Zuaammenkunft  and  Wirkungder  VII.  Plaueten.'  existing  in 
MS.,  is  conjecturally  ascribed  to  BchllU  in  Kltiier  *  Liat.  HJ.Jl.Q. 
xrllL  p.  62.) 

I  Schatz'a  M8.  remains  at  Dresden  were  destroyed  by  Are,  1760. 
nine  fata  befell  In  1724  what  he  may  have  left  at 


IV.  DOUBTFUL  WORKS. 


Ballet,  '  Von  Zuaammenkunft 
sund  In  MS.  at  Dresden.    (See  above.) 


der  VII  Pla.ieten,' 


V.  NEW  EDITION  IN  SCOBB. 


*  Birthday, 
edited  by  Friedrl.  h  Chry. 
by  Mtru.ru.  Brt*itko|if  & 


fichliU.  Ham i 
I  Phlllpp  Spitta, 
,  Leipzig  ilNHS  Wi. 
Vol.  1  contain*  the  '  Resurrection '  Oratorio,  the  Peaatona-Mualk 
after  the  four  Evangelist*,  the  Seven  Words  from  the  Cross,  and  in 
an  Appendix  the  ini|>erf*ct  Christmas  Oratorio,  and  the  older  form 
of  the  Johannes-  Passion. 
Void.  S  ami  3  contain  the  Psalm*  and  Motet*  of  1619. 
Vol.  4,  Cantioiiea  Sacrae.  1625. 
Vol.  8.  SrmphonUe  Rierac,  Part  I.  1029. 
VoL  6.  Geiatliche  Concert*  of  1636  and  1632. 
Vol.  7.  Hymphonlae  Sacrae.  Part  II.  1647. 
VoL  8,  Mualcalia  ud  Chorum  aacrum,  1648. 
Vol.  9,  Italian  Madrigal*,  1611. 
Vol*.  10  and  II.  Symphonlae  Sacrae.  Part  III.  1630. 
VoL  12,  Oeaammelte  MotctU-n.  Concert*.  Madrigal*,  and  Arien. 

L  loonUlnlng  No*.  14.  16.  and  22.  besides  other  things). 
VoL  13.  Ditto.  II.  Pes.  24.  8.  7.  88.  127.  15.  and  motets. 
Vol.  14.  Ditto.  111.  14  Compositions.  Including  No.  6. 
Vol.  IS,  Ditto.  Iv.  13  Compositions.  Including  No.  7. 
Vol.  16.  Psalm,  for  Becker',  hymi 
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SCHULHOFF,  Julius— dear  to  player  and 
dancer  for  hia  Galop  di  Bravnra,  Impromptu 
Polka,  and  many  more  brilliant  and  clever  PF. 
pieces— was  born  at  Prague,  August  2,  1825. 
He  learned  the  piano  from  Kisch,  and  counter- 


point from  Tomaschek,  and  before  he  was 
fourteen  made  a  successful  appearance  as  a 
player.  Notwithstanding  his  success,  the  boy's 
ambition  was  too  great  to  allow  him  to  remain 
in  Prague,  and  in  1842  he  went  to  Paris,  then 
a  hotbed  of  pianoforte  virtuosity.  Here  a 
fortunate  interview  with  Chopin  gave  him  his 
opportunity.  He  played  in  public  (Nov.  2, 
1845),  and  published  his  first  two  works,  of 
which  op.  1,  an  Allegro  Brillant,  was  dedicated 
to  Chopin.  After  a  lengthened  residence  in 
Paris  he  took  a  very  extended  tour  through 
France,  Austria  (1849-50),  England,  Spain 
(1851V  and  even  South  Russia  and  the  Crimea 
(1853).  He  lived  in  Dresden  from  1870,  and 
in  Berlin  from  about  1897  ;  he  died  in  the 
latter  city  March  13,  1898.  A  sonata  in  F 
minor,  and  twelve  etudes,  are  among  his  more 
earnest  compositions.  Q, 

SCHULTHEISS,  Benedict,  was  the  younger 
son  of  HlERONYMUS  SCHULTHKISS  (1600-69), 
and  his  second  wife,  whom  he  married  in  1648. 
Benedict  became  organist  at  S.  Egidius,  Nurem- 
berg, but  he  died  at  a  comparatively  early  age 
on  March  1,  1693.  He  published  first  a  set  of 
Clavier  pieces :  Muth  und  Geist  ermunternder 
Clavier- Lust.  Erster  Theil,  Niimbcrg,  1679; 
Ander  Theil,  1680.  Later  he  seems  to  have 
devoted  himself  entirely  to  Church  music,  and 
composed  many  Chorales  which  are  still  included 
in  the  Lutheran  Church-song;  they  will  bo 
found  in  the  following  works,  all  published  in 
his  lifetime  :— 

HeillgerSoiiiitags-  Handel  und  Klrch-Wandel  .  .  .  daicl.Bigmund 
von  Btrken.  Nllrnberg,  1681.  Contain*  two  meliidle*  with  figured 
bass  by  '  Ben.  Schulth. 

Der  gelstllchen  Krquick -Stunden  des  .  .  .  Heinr.  Mullen  .  .  . 
Poetincher  Andscht  -  Klang  von  denen  Blumgenoeaen  verfawt. 
snjctxo  mlt  60  Lledeni  veiwehret,  und  von  unterschledltchen 
T"ii  Kllnstleni  In  Arlen  gesetrt.  NUrnberg,  1691.  Contains  thirteen 
melodic*  with  figured  hsaa  by  Schulthelaa. 

Gott-gehelllgter  Christen  nutxll.  h  ■  crgetxrnde  Scelen  -  Lust  .  .  . 
mlt  llehlich  In  Noten  grseUten  neueu  Arlen  .  .  .  vorgeatellet  von 
W.  C.  D.  (W.  C.  Dssaler).    N  urn  berg.  1602. 

It  contains  twenty-five  melodies  with  figured 
bass  ;  Zahn  included  nine  of  them  in  his  great 
work  Die  Mtlodien  der  deutsthen  evangelischm 
Kirchcnlieder,  1893,  and  thinks  Schulthciss 
composed  all  twenty -five,  although  only  the 
first  eleven  are  initialled  B.  S.  c.  s. 

SCHULTHESIUS,  Johann  Paul,  was  born 
at  Fechhcim,  Saxe-Coburg,  on  Sept.  14,  1748. 
He  received  his  first  lessons  in  music  from  his 
father,  a  schoolmaster  there  ;  in  1764  he 
entered  the  local  college  to  follow  a  course  of 
theology,  became  a  member  of  the  choir,  and 
remained  there  six  years,  acquiring  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  music.  From  1770  to  1773  h-j 
was  at  the  University  of  Erlangen,  where  he 
completed  his  theological  studies,  while  he  was 
able  to  obtain  organ  lessons  from  Kehl,  an 
excellent  organist  He  was  then  offered  a  post 
at  Leghorn,  ^88  Protestant  minister  to  the 
colony  of  Germans  and  Dutch  settled  there  ; 
he  accepted  and  went  to  Italy,  where  he  re- 
mained for  the  rest  of  his  life.  Checchi  was 
organist  at  that  time,  and  gave  him  lessons  in 
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counterpoint  and  composition.  Schulthesius 
was  an  excellent  performer  on  the  clavier,  and 
in  1782  he  was  called  upon  to  play  some  of  his 
own  compositions  before  the  Grand  Duke  of 
Tuscany,  and  was  very  favourably  received. 
He  became  one  of  the  most  erudite  musicians 
of  his  time,  and  in  1807  was  nominated  secretary 
of  the  fourth  class  of  the  Accademia  di  scienze, 
lettere  ed  arti  di  Livorno.  He  died  on  April 
18,  1816,  at  Leghorn.  His  treatise  on  the 
quality  and  character  of  church  music :  Sulla 
musica  da  chicsa.  Memoria  di  Gio.  Paolo 
Schulthesiui.  Livorno,  presso  Tommaso  Masi. 
1810,  4 to,  was  also  published  in  the  first 
volume  of  the  Proceedings  of  his  Accademia. 
Letters  of  his  to  Marco  Santucci  are  in  existence ; 
in  one  of  them  he  mentions  this  work,  and  ex- 
presses his  desire  to  hear  Santuoci's  opinion  of 
it  The  following  compositions  were  also  pub- 
lished :— 

Tra  umate  par  11  Clmbalo  o  piano  fort*  con  I'  nccompatfiift'neiito 
d'un  vI.iIIml)  obblifato.  Compuate  da  Ola.  Paolo  Schu'.theelus, 
Op«r»  1.  Livorno,  1780,  obL  folio.  A  cop;  of  the  accond  edition  U 
In  the  British  Museum. 

Senate  a  solo  pen  U  cembalo  u  pianoforte.  Op.  2.  Livorno.  obi. 
fol. 

Deux  quatuors  pour  piano,  violon.  violA  et  violoncello.  Op.  3. 
London,  17*3. 

Otto  vartailoril  fadll  aopra  nn  Andantlno  per  11  eimbalu  o  piano- 
forte, vlollno.  vloU  e  violoncello  obbllgato.  Op.  4.  Livorno.  Four 
oblong  folio  part- book*. 

AlletTettoavee  19  variation*  pour  leClaveein  ou pianoforte,  vloloti, 
viola  et  violoncello  obbllnto.    Op.  «.    Augsburj  lOoinbartl. 

Andante  graatoeo  de  Plevel  varl*  pour  le  clavecin  ou  planuforte, 
violon  at  violoncello  obbllgatu.   Op.  7.    Augsburg  (Combs  rt>. 

Andantlno  original,  avec  halt  variation*  pour  le  piano.  Op.  8. 
Augsburg  (Uouibartl. 

S,pt  variation*  pour  le  forte-  piano.  Op.  9.  Augsburg  iOombxrtl. 
1787.    Dedicated  to  Job,  Mc.  Forkel. 

Hult  varUtlon*  »ur  an  air  roaae  pour  piano.   Op.  10.  Livorno. 

Douse  varUtlon*  *ur  I'alr  de  MaJ&rouJt  pour  plauo,  violon,  >lola. 
et  violoncello^  Op,  11^  Kl..r.-ne«  M.-..U  Pagnll.  ^     ^  ^ 

Augsburg  lOombartl.    It  »"«  .l«ltcat«l  to  Haydn. 

Otto  varlaaloni  sentimental!  *»pra  un  tenia  original*  intitolato 
L"  Ainlcixla  per  pianoforte,  dedicate  al  ■  Ignore  Carlo  Moxart,  rtgllo 
iiiagytore  del  Oran  Moiart.   Op.  14.    Leipxlg.    Breitkopf.  q 

SCHULTZ.  See  Praktorius,  vol.  iii.  p.  805. 

SCHULZ,  Johann  Abraham  Peter,  son  of 
a  baker,  born  at  Liinehurg,  March  30,  1747. 
His  master  was  Schmugel,  a  local  organist  of 
ability,  whose  descriptions  of  Berlin  and  of  Kirn- 
berger's  labours  so  excited  him  that  at  the  age  of 
fifteen,  without  money  and  against  the  wish  of 
his  family,  he  went  thitherand  put  himself  under 
the  protection  of  Kirnberger,  who  was  very  good 
to  him,  under  whom  he  studied  and  to  whom 
he  became  greatly  attached.  In  1768  he  was  for- 
tunate enough  to  travel  in  France,  Italy,  and 
Germany  under  good  auspices.  In  1773  he 
returned  to  Berlin,  and  found  his  old  master 
and  Sulzer  at  work  on  their  AlUjcm.  Thcoric  dcr 
Schbnen  Ktlnste,  and  undertook  the  musical  por- 
tion of  it  from  S  to  the  end.  In  1 776-78  he  was 
also  Capellmoister  to  the  French  theatre  at 
Berlin,  and  afterwards  to  the  private  theatre 
of  the  Crown  Princess  at  Berlin  and  that  of 
Prince  Henry  at  Reinsberg,  where  he  stayed  for 
seven  year<  from  April  1,  1 780.  HiB  choruses  to 
'  Athalia,'  produced  while  there,  were  translated 
and  brought  out  at  Copenhagen,  and  the  result 
was  an  offer  from  the  King  of  Denmark  to  be 
his  Capellmeister  at  a  salary  of  2000  thalers. 
This  he  accepted  and  held  for  eight  years,  from 


1787,  with  great  credit  and  advantage  to  the 
place.  His  health  at  length  obliged  him  to 
leave,  and  he  departed,  Sept  29,  1705,  for 
Hamburg,  Liineburg,  and  Berlin.  He  lost  his 
wife,  and  at  length,  on  June  10,  1800,  died  at 
Schwedt  deeply  and  widely  lamented.  Schulz 
was  a  prolific  composer  ;  his  operas  are  'Clarisse' 
(1775),  'La  fee  Urgele *  (1782),  'Minona,'  and 
'  Le  Barbier  de  Seville '  (1786),  *  Aline '  (1789) ; 
besides  he  wrote  music  to  plays,  and  sacred  music 
such  as 'Christi  Tod,'  4 Maria  und  Johannes,'  etc. 
The  Qiullcn-Lexikttn  gives  the  names  of  many 
church  and  chamber  works,  as  well  as  of  his 
important  song-collections.  His  literary  works 
include  a  treatise  on  a  new  mode  of  writing 
music.  He  also  edited  Kirnberger's  Wahre 
Grundsiitze  sum  (icbrauch  dcr  Harmonic  (1783). 
But  his  true  claim  to  notice  rests  on  his  songs. 
He  was  the  first  to  give  the  Volkslied  an  artistic 
turn.  He  was  very  careful  to  get  good  words, 
and  as  a  considerable  move  was  taking  place 
among  the  poets  at  that  date  (1770-80),  and 
Biirger,  Claudius,  Holty,  and  others  were  writing, 
he  had  good  optiort unities,  and  many  of  his  set- 
tings were  published  in  the  Gottingen  Muatn- 
olmaiutch  and  Voss's  Alvuinach.  He  published 
also  '  Lieder  in  Volkston  bey  dem  Klavier  ru 
8iugen '  (1782),  containing  forty-eight  songs, 
2nd  ed.  (1785)  in  two  parts,  and  a  third  part 
in  1790.  (See  Reissmann,  (J each.  d.  Deutsche n 
Licdes,  p.  149.)  g. 

SCHULZE,  J.  F.  4  Sons,  a  firm  of  organ- 
builders,  whose  founder,  J.  F.  Schulze,  was 
born  at  Milbitz- bei-Paulinzella,  Thuringia,  in 
1 794,  and  began  his  manufactory  there  in  1825. 
His  first  organs  were  for  Horba(with  ten  stops)  and 
Milbitz  (twenty -one  stops).  In  1 825  he  moved  to 
Paulinzella,  where  his  business  largely  increased. 
At  this  period  his  principal  organs  were  those 
for  Bremen  cathedral  and  Solingen.  In  1851, 
the  firm  sent  an  organ  to  the  International 
Exhibition  in  Hyde  Park,  which  obtained  a  prize 
medal  and  was  the  beginning  of  much  work 
done  for  England.  This  is  now  in  the  Town 
Hall,  Northampton.  In  1854  they  built  the 
great  organ  in  the  Marienkirche  at  Liibeck. 
J.  F.  Schulze  died  in  1858,  but  was  succeeded 
by  his  three  sons,  the  most  distinguished  of 
whom  was  Heinrich  Edmund,  who  introduced 
many  improvements.  On  the  rebuilding  of  the 
parish  church  of  Doncaster,  England,  after  the 
fire  in  1853,  the  organ  was  rebuilt  by  the  Schulze 
firm,  with  great  success.  Besides  this  fine  instru- 
ment, their  most  imjiortant  organs  are  in 
Bremen,  Diisseldorf,  S<»st,  and  Aplerbeck.  H.  E. 
Schulze  died  in  1878  at  the  age  of  fifty-four, 
and  shortly  after,  on  the  death  of  the  surviving 
brother,  the  firm  ceased  to  exist. 

The  Schulzes'  organs  are  most  celebrated  for 
their  flute-pipes,  which  are  constructed  so  as 
to  admit  as  much  wind  as  possible.  In  order  to 
do  this  the  feet  are  opened  very  wide,  and  ths 
pipes  are  in  consequence  cut  up  unusually  high. 
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By  this  means,  with  a  comparatively  low  pres- 
sure of  wind  an  extraordinarily  rich  quantity 
of  tone  is  produced.  The  Schulzes  carried  the 
same  principles  into  their  wooden  flute  pipes. 
Their  organs  are  also  celebrated  for  their  string- 
toned  stops,  but  the  drawback  in  all  of  these 
is  a  certain  slowness  in  their  speech.  Besides 
the  organs  at  Doneaster  and  Northampton, 
the  Schulzes  have  instruments  in  England  at 
churches  at  Armley ;  Leeds  (in  conjunction 
with  Hill)  ;  Hindley,  Wigan  ;  Tyne  Dock,  South 
Shields  ;  Harrogate;  also  at  Northampton  Town 
Hall;  Charter-house  School,  Godalming;  Seaton 
Carew  (Thos.  Walker,  Esq.).  w.  b,  b. 

SCHUMANN,  Clara  Josephine,  wife  of 
Robert  Schumann,  one  of  the  greatest  pianoforte 
players  that  the  world  has  ever  heard,  was  the 
daughter  of  Frirdrich  Wieck,  and  was  born  at 
Leipzig,  Sept  13,  1819.  She  began  the  PF.  at 
a  very  early  age  under  her  fathers  guidance  ; 
and  on  Oct.  20,  1828,  when  she  had  just  com- 
pleted her  ninth  year,  made  her  debut  in  public 
at  a  concert  of  FrL  Perthalers,  where  she  played 
with  Emilie  Reinhold  in  Kalkbrenner 4-hand 
variations  on  the  March  from  'Moise.'  Tho 
notices  in  the  Leipzig  Tageblatt  and  A.M./. 
show  that  she  was  already  an  object  of  much 
interest  in  the  town.  At  this  time  she  was 
accustomed  to  play  the  concertos  of  Mozart  and 
Hummel  with  orchestra  by  heart,  and  thus  early 
did  she  lay  the  foundation  of  that  sympathy 
with  the  orchestra  which  so  distinguished  her. 
On  Nov.  8,  1830,  when  just  over  eleven, 
she  gave  her  first  concert  at  the  Gewandhaus 
under  the  good  old  name  of  '  Musikalische 
Akademie '  ;  and  her  performance  is  cited  by 
the  A.M.Z.  as  a  proof  how  far  application  and 
good  teaching  can  bring  great  natural  gifts  at 
so  early  an  age.  Her  solo  pieces  were  Rondo 
brillant  (op.  101),  Kalkbrenner;  Variations 
brillantes  (op.  23),  Herz  ;  and  variations  of 
her  own  on  an  original  theme  ;  and  she  is 
praised  by  the  critic  just  referred  to  for  already 
possessing  the  brilliant  style  of  the  greatest 
players  of  the  day.  Her  next  appearance  was 
on  May  9,  1831,  in  pieces  by  Pixis  and  Herz 
— still  bravura  music.  In  the  same  year  a  set 
of  four  polonaises  by  her  was  published  by 
Hofmeister.  About  this  time  she  was  taken 
to  Weimar,  Cassel,  and  Frankfort,  and  in  the 
spring  of  1832  to  Paris,  where  she  gave  a 
concert  on  April  9  at  which  she  extemporised 
for  the  first  time  in  public  Mendelssohn  was 
there  at  the  time,  but  was  suffering  from  an 
attack  of  cholera,  and  thus  the  meeting  of 
these  two  great  artists — destined  to  become 
such  great  friends— was  postponed.  On  July  9, 
and  July  31, 1832,  she  gives  two  other  'Musika- 
lische Akademien '  in  Leipzig,  at  which,  besides 
Pixis  and  Herz,  we  find  Chopin's  variations 
on  *  La  ci  darem '  (op.  2),  a  piece  which,  only 
a  few  months  before,  Robert  Schumann  had 
welcomed  with  his  first  and  one  of  his  most 


spirited  reviews.  At  the  former  of  these  two 
concerts  FrL  Li  via  Gerhard  t  (Mme.  Frege)  sang 
in  public  for  the  first  time. 

On  Sept  30,  1832,  Clara  Wieck  seems  to  have 
made  her  debut  at  the  Gewandhaus  Concerts 
in  Moscheless  G  minor  Concerto,  and  from 
that  time  forward  her  name  is  regularly  found 
in  the  programmes  of  those  famous  Subscription 
Concerts,  as  well  as  of  others  held  in  the  same 
hall.  Hitherto,  it  will  be  observed,  her  music 
has  been  almost  exclusively  bravura  ;  but  on 
Oct.  6,  1835,  she  played  with  Mendelssohn 
and  Rakemann  in  Bach's  triple  Concerto  in  D 
minor,  and  about  the  same  time  Moscheles 
mentions  her  performance  of  one  of  Schubert's 
Trios,  and  Beethoven's  Trio  in  Bfc>.  On  Dec. 
15  she  played  Beethoven's  Choral  Fantasia. 
In  the  winter  of  1837  she  made  her  first  visit 
to  Vienna,  and  remained  during  the  winter 
playing  with  great  success,  and  receiving  the 
appointment  of  *  Kk.  Kammcr-virtuosin.' 

Schumann  had  been  on  a  very  intimate  foot- 
ing in  the  Wiccks'  house  for  some  years,  but  it 
was  not  till  the  end  of  1835  that  his  attach- 
ment to  Clara  was  openly  avowed,  and  it  was 
not  till  Sept  12,  1840  (the  eve  of  her  birthday), 
after  a  series  of  delays  and  difficulties  which 
are  sufficiently  touched  upon  in  the  article  on 
Robert  Schumann,  that  they  were  married. 
For  eighteen  months  after  this  event  Mme. 
Schumann  remained  in  Leipzig.  We  find  her 
name  in  the  Gewandhaus  programmes  attached 
to  the  great  masterpieces,  but  occasionally  play- 
ing more  modern  music,  as  on  Dec  6, 1841,  when 
she  twice  played  with  Liszt  in  a  piece  of  his  for 
two  pianos.  In  the  early  ]>art  of  1842  she  and 
her  husband  made  a  tour  to  Hamburg,  which 
she  continued  alone  as  far  as  Copenhagen. 
Early  in  1844  they  went  together  to  St.  Peters- 
burg, and  at  the  end  of  the  year  Schumann's 
health  made  it  necessary  to  leave  Leipzig,  and 
remove  to  Dresden,  where  they  resided  tiU 
1 850.  During  all  this  time  Mme.  Schumann's 
life  was  bouud  up  with  her  husband's,  and 
they  were  serrated  only  by  the  exigencies  of 
her  profession.  She  devoted  herself  not  only 
to  his  Bociety,  but  to  the  bringing  out  of  his 
music,  much  of  which — such  as  the  PF.  Con- 
certo, the  Quintet,  Quartet,  and  Trios,  etc — 
owed  its  first  reputation  to  her.  In  1846  she 
met  Jenny  Lind  for  the  first  time  at  Leipzig, 
and  in  the  winter  of  the  same  year  they  met 
again  at  Vienna,  when  the  two  great  artists 
appeared  together  at  a  concert  in  December. 
England,  though  at  one  time  in  view,  was 
reserved  to  a  later  day.  At  Paris  she  never 
played  after  the  early  visit  already  spoken  of. 
The  trials  which  this  faithful  wife  must  have 
undergone  during  the  latter  ]>art  of  her  husband's 
life,  from  his  first  attempt  at  self-destruction 
to  his  death,  July  29,  1856,  need  only  be 
alluded  to  here.  It  was  but  shortly  before 
the  fatal  crisis  that  she  made  her  first  visit  to 
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England,  playing  at  the  Philharmonic  on  April 
14  and  28,  at  the  Musical  Union  on  four 
separate  occasions,  and  elsewhere,  her  last  appear- 
ance being  on  June  24.  On  June  1 7  she  gave  an 
afternoon  1  Recital '  at  the  Hanover  Square  rooms, 
the  programme  of  which  is  worth  preserving. 
1.  Beethoven,  Variations  in  Ej>  on  Theme  from 
the  Eroica ;  2.  Sterndale  Bennett,  Two  Diver- 
sions (op.  17),  Suite  de  pieces  (op.  24,  No.  1)  ; 
3.  Clara  Schumann,  Variations  on  theme  from 
Schumann's  4  Bunte  Blatter '  ;  4.  Brahms, 
Sarabande  and  Gavotte  in  the  style  of  Bach  ; 
5.  Scarlatti,  Piece  in  A  major ;  6.  R.  Schumann's 
Carnaval  (omitting  Euscbius,  Florestan,Coquette, 
Keplique,  Estrella,  and  Aveu).  She  returned 
from  London  to  Bonn  just  in  time  to  receive 
her  husbands  last  breath  (July  29,  1856). 

After  this  event  she  and  her  family  resided 
for  some  years  in  Berlin  with  her  mother,  who 
had  separated  from  Wieck  and  had  married  a 
musician  named  Bargiel ;  and  in  1 863  she  settled 
at  Baden-Baden,  in  the  Lichtenthal,  which  then 
became  her  usual  headquarters  till  1874. 

Her  reception  in  this  conservative  country 
was  hardly  such  as  to  encourage  her  to  repeat 
her  visit ;  she  appeared  again  at  the  Philhar- 
monic on  June  29,  1857,  and  on  June  27,  1859. 
In  a  few  years  the  appreciation  of  Schumann's 
music  had  greatly  increased  on  this  side  the 
Channel  ;  and  the  anxiety  of  amateurs  to  hear 
an  artist  whose  fame  on  the  continent  was 
so  great,  became  so  loudly  expressed,  that 
Mme.  Schumann  was  induced  to  make  another 
visit.  She  played  at  the  Philharmonic,  May  29, 
1865,  Musical  Union,  April  18,  25,  and  June  6, 
etc.  etc.  In  1867  she  returned  again,  and 
after  this  her  visit  became  an  annual  one  up  to 
1882,  interrupted  only  in  1878,  1879,  1880, 
when  health  and  other  circumstances  did  not 
permit  her  to  travel.  She  came  again  in  1885, 
1886,  1887,  and  1888.  In  1866  she  again 
visited  Austria,  and  gave  six  concerts  at  Vienna ; 
and  any  coldness  that  the  Viennese  may  have 
previously  shown  towards  her  husband's  com- 
positions was  then  amply  atoned  for. 

In  1878  she  accepted  the  post  of  principal 
teacher  of  the  pianoforte  in  the  Conservatoire 
founded  by  Dr.  Hoeh  at  Frankfort,  where  she 
lived  and  worked  with  great  success  until  the 
end  of  her  life.  She  died  there,  May  20, 
1896. 

This  is  not  the  place  or  the  time  to  speak  of 
the  charm  of  Madame  Schumann's  personality, 
of  the  atmosphere  of  noble  and  earnest  simplicity 
which  surrounded  her  in  private  life  no  less 
than  in  her  public  performance.  Those  who 
had  the  privilege  of  her  acquaintance  do  not 
need  such  description,  and  for  those  who  had 
not  it  is  unnecessary  to  make  the  attempt. 
She  was  deeply  and  widely  beloved,  and  at  a 
time  when  there  appeared  to  be  a  prospect  of 
her  being  compelled  by  ill  health  to  abandon 
her  public  appearances,  the  esteem  and  affection 


of  her  numerous  friends  took  the  practical  form 
of  a  subscription,  and  a  considerable  sum  of 
money  was  raised  in  Germany  and  England  for 
her  use. 


I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Franklin  Taylor  for 
the  following  characterisation  of  Mme.  Schu- 
mann's style  and  works. 

As  an  artist,  Mme.  Schumann's  place  was 
indubitably  in  the  very  first  rank,  indeed  she 
may  perhaps  be  considered  to  stand  higher 
than  any  of  her  con tem jioraries,  if  not  as 
regards  the  possession  of  natural  or  acquired 
gifts,  yet  in  the  use  she  made  of  them.  Her 
playing  was  characterised  by  an  entire  absence 
of  personal  display,  a  keen  perception  of  the 
composer's  meaning,  and  an  unfailing  power  of 
setting  it  forth  in  perfectly  intelligible  form. 
These  qualities  would  lead  one  to  pronounce 
her  one  of  the  most  intellectual  of  players, 
were  it  not  that  that  term  has  come  to  imply 
a  certain  coldness  or  want  of  feeling,  which  was 
never  perceived  in  her  playing.    But  just  such 
a  use  of  the  intellectual  powers  as  serves  the 
purposes  of  true  art,  ensuring  perfect  accuracy 
in  all  respects,  no  liberties  being  taken  with 
the  text,  even  when  playing  from  memory, 
and  above  all  securing  an  interpretation  of  the 
com  J  Miser's  work  which  is  at  once  intelligible  to 
the  listener — this  certainly  formed  an  essential 
element  of  her  playing,  and  it  is  worth  while 
insisting  on  this,  since  the  absence  of  that 
strict  accuracy  and  perspicuity  is  too  often 
mistaken  for  evidence  of  deep  emotional  inten- 
tion. With  all  this,  however,  Mme.  Schumann's 
playing  evinced  great  warmth  of  feeling,  and  a 
true  poet's  appreciation  of  absolute  beauty,  so 
that  nothing  ever  sounded  harsh  or  ugly  in  her 
hands  ;  indeed  it  may  fairly  be  said  that  after 
hearing  her  play  a  tine  work  (she  never  played 
what  is  not  good),  one  always  became  aware 
that  it  contained  beauties  undiscovered  before. 
This  was,  no  doubt,  j»artly  due  to  the  peculiarly 
beautiful  quality  of  the  tone  she  produced, 
which  was  rich  and   vigorous  without  the 
slightest  harshness,  and  was  obtained,  even  in 
the  loudest   passages,  by  pressure  with  the 
fingers  rather  than  by  percussion.  Indeed, 
her  playing  was  particularly  free  from  violent 
movement  of  any  kind  ;  in  passages,  the  fingers 
were  kept  close  to  the  keys  and  squeezed  instead 
of  striking  them,  while  chords  were  grasped 
from  the  wrist  rather  than  struck  from  the 
elbow.    She  founded  her  technique  upon  the 
principle  laid  down  by  her  father,  F.  Wieck, 
who  was  also  her  instructor,  that  1  the  touch 
{i.e.  the  blow  of  the  finger  upon  the  key)  should 
never  be  audible,  but  only  the  musical  sound.' 
an  axiom  the  truth  of  which  there  is  some 
danger  of  overlooking,  in  the  endeavour  to 
compass  the  extreme  difficulties  of  certain  kinds 
of  modern  pianoforte  music. 

Mme.  Schumann's  repertoire  was  very  large 
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extending  from  Scarlatti  and  Bach  to  Mendels- 
sohn, Chopin,  and  Brahms,  and  it  would  be 
difficult  to  say  that  she  excelled  in  her  render- 
ing of  any  one  composer's  works  rather  than 
another's,  unless  it  be  in  her  interpretation  of 
her  husband's  music.  And  even  here,  if  she 
was  pronounced  by  general  opinion  to  be 
greatest  in  her  playing  of  Schumann,  it  is 
probably  because  it  was  to  her  inimitable 
performances  that  we  owe,  in  this  country  at 
least,  the  appreciation  and  love  of  his  music 
now  happily  become  universal,  and  thus  the 
player  shared  in  the  acknowledgment  she  won 
for  the  composer. 

Mme.  Schumann's  compositions,  though  not 
very  numerous,  evince  that  earnestness  of  pur- 
pose which  distinguished  her  work  in  general. 
Even  her  earliest  essays,  which  are  short  piano- 
forte-pieces written  for  the  moat  part  in  dance- 
form,  are  redeemed  from  any  approach  to 
triviality  by  their  interesting  rhythms,  and  in 
particular  by  the  freshness  of  their  modulations, 
the  latter  being  indeed  in  some  cases  original 
even  to  abruptness.  Their  general  characteristic 
is  that  of  delicacy  rather  than  force,  their 
frequent  staccato  passages  and  the  many  skip- 
ping grace-notes  which  are  constantly  met  with 
requiring  for  their  performance  a  touch  of  the 
daintiest  lightness ;  although  qualities  of  an 
opposite  kind  are  occasionally  shown,  as  in  the 
'Souvenir  de  Vienne,'  op.  9,  which  is  a  set  of 
variations  in  bravura  style  on  Haydn's  Austrian 
Hymn.  Among  her  more  serious  compositions 
of  later  date  are  a  Trio  in  G  minor  for  piano- 
forte, violin  and  violoncello,  op.  17,  which  is 
thoroughly  musicianlike  and  interesting,  three 
charming  Cadenzas  to  Beethoven's  Concertos, 
opp.  37  and  58,  and  a  set  of  three  Preludes  and 
Fugues,  op.  16,  which  deserve  mention  not 
only  on  account  of  their  excellent  construction, 
but  as  furmiug  a  most  valuable  study  in  hgaio 
part-playing.  There  is  also  a  Piano  Concerto, 
op.  7,  dedicated  to  Spohr,  of  which  the  passages 
(though  not  the  modulations)  remind  one  of 
Hummel ;  but  it  is  a  short  work  and  not  well 
balanced,  the  first  movement  being  reduced  to 
a  single  solo,  which  ends  on  the  dominant,  and 
leads  at  once  to  the  Andante. 

In  the  later  works,  as  might  naturally  be 
expected,  there  are  many  movements  which 
bear  traces  of  the  influence  of  Schumann's 
music  both  in  harmony  and  rhythm,  but  this 
influence,  which  first  seems  perceptible  in  the 
*  Soirees  Musicales,'  opp.  5,  6,  is  afterwards  less 
noticeable  in  the  pianoforte  works  than  in  the 
songs,  many  of  which  are  of  great  beauty,  and 
some  of  which  (see  op.  12)  were  incorporated 
into  collections  by  Schumann.  Her  4  Liebst  du 
um  Schonheit '  is  one  of  the  most  expressive 
Bongs  in  existence.  Schumann  himself  has 
made  use  of  themes  by  Mme.  Schumann  in 
several  instances,  namely  in  his  Impromptus,  op. 
5  (on  the  theme  of  her  Variations  op.  3,  which 


are  dedicated  to  him),  in  the  Andantino  of  his 
Sonata  in  F  minor  op.  14,  and  (as  a  4  motto ') 
in  the  1  Davidsbundlertanze,'  op.  6. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Mme.  Schumann's 
compositions : — 


op. 

1.  Quatre 

2.  Caprice*  en  forma  de  Valae. 
a  Romano*  varies. 
4  VaUea  Boiuantiouea. 
5,8.  Soiree-  Miuic-alea.  10  PWcea 


7.  Concerto  for  pianoforte 

A  minor. 
S  Variation*  de  Concert, 

C.  i*i  the  Cavatina  in 

Ptrata.' 

9.  Souvenir  de  Vienne  in  Kt>, 
Imprumirtu. 

10.  8cherso.  D  minor. 

11.  3  Romance*  fMerhettil. 

12.  3  gong*  In  R.  Schumann'*  op. 


Op. 


15.  Four  piece*  fugitive*. 
18.  Three  prelude*  anil  fuyue*. 
17.  Trio.  PF.  and  Suing*.  O 

minor. 

90.  Variation!  on  a  theme  by 
Robert  Schumann.' 
in  {21.  Three  romance*. 
II  22.  Three  romance*  for  PF.  and 

violin. 

23.  8  Llt-der  from  Bollet'a  'Ju- 


13.  8 

14.  21 


S»ug* 

37  (No*.  2.  4.  11). 


•  IJebeaaauber.'  lied  by  Gelbcl 
Andante  and  Allegro,  PF.  aolo. 
Cadenaa*  to  Beethoven'*  Con- 
certo* In  C  minor  and  O, 
and  to  Moxart*  in  O  minor. 


In  C  minor. 

[A  detailed  biography  was  issued  by  Prof. 
Berthold  Litsmann  of  Bonn  in  1902-08.  (Eng- 
trans,  by  G.  E.  Hadow,  2  vols.,  1913.)]  o. 

SCHUMANN,  Georo  Alfred,  born  at 
Konigstein  on  the  Elbe,  Oct.  25,  1866,  was 
taught  the  violin  by  his  father,  the  town 
musical  director  there,  and  the  organ  by  his 
grandfather,  with  such  good  results  that  at 
nine  years  old  he  played  in  the  orchestra,  and 
at  twelve  did  the  organist's  duty.  At  fifteen 
he  played  the  piano  in  public,  and  after  learning 
from  some  Dresden  masters,  he  went  to  the 
Leipzig  Conservatorium,  remaining  there  from 
1881  to  1888.  In  1891-96  he  was  conductor 
of  a  choral  society  at  Danzig,  and  from  1896 
to  1899  director  of  the  Philharmonic  orchestra 
and  choir  in  Bremen.  In  1 900  he  was  appointed 
royal  Professor,  and  made  head  of  the  Berlin 
8ingakademie.  His  compositions,  though  not 
very  numerous  as  yet,  are  in  all  the  larger 
forms  excepting  opera.  His  opus  3  is  a  choral 
work,  '  Amor  und  Psyche '  ;  a  symphony  in  B 
minor  won  a  prize,  but  has  apparently  not 
been  published  ;  his  first  published  work  for 
orchestra  is  a  suite  '  Zur  Karnevalszeit, '  op.  22. 
Op.  24  is  a  set  of  Symphonic  Variations  on 
'  Wer  nur  den  lieben  Gott  lasst  walten,'  for 
organ  and  orchestra,  and  op.  30,  '  Variationen 
und  Doptwlfuge  iiber  ein  lustiges  Thema  fur 
grosses  Orchester,'  shows  much  humour  and 
technical  skill  ;  a  serenade,  op.  34,  and  an  over- 
ture, 4  Liebesfriihling,'  are  among  the  orchestral 
works  which  have  reached  their  climax  in  a 
symphony  in  F  minor,  op.  42.  Two  choral 
works,  the 'Totenklage, 'op.  33,  and  'Sehnsucht,' 
op.  40,  deserve  mention,  and  his  chamber  music 
includes  variations  and  fugue  on  a  theme  of 
Beethoven  for  two  pianos,  a  quintet  for  piano 
and  strings  in  E  minor,  op.  18,  a  violoncello 
sonata,  op.  19,  two  trios,  in  F  and  G,  two 
violin  sonatas  in  E  minor  and  C  sharp  minor, 
and  a  pianoforte  quartet  for  piano  and  strings 
in  F  minor,  op.  29.  Schumann  belongs  to  the 
more  conservative  of  the  two  great  parties  in 

'  From  '  Bonte  BUtt«r,'  op.  »,  No.  4 ;  alao  varied  by  Brahma, 
op.  9. 
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modern  German  music,  and  his  sound  musician- 
ship the  originality  of  his  ideas,  and  the  skill 
of  their  treatment,  mark  him  as  a  worthy 
member  of  the  party  which  most  strenuously 
resists  the  attacks  of  the  ultra-modern  writers. 
(Paul  Hielscher,  in  Morwgraphen  modemcr 
Musiker  ;   Mem&nn' b  Lexikon.)  m. 

SCHUMANN,  Robkrt  Alexander,  born 
June  8,  1810,  at  Zwickau  in  Saxony,  was  the 
youngest  son  of  Friedrich  August  Gottlob  Schu- 
mann (born  1773),  a  bookseller,  whose  father 
was  a  clergyman  in  Saxony ;  the  composer's 
mother,  Johanna  Christiana  (born  1771),  was 
the  daughter  of  Herr  Schnabel,  Rathschirurgus 
(surgeon  to  the  town  council)  at  Zeitz.  Schu- 
mann cannot  have  received  any  incitement 
towards  music  from  his  parents ;  his  father, 
however,  took  a  lively  interest  in  the  bellat  Idtres, 
and  was  himself  known  as  an  author.  He 
promoted  his  son's  leanings  towards  art  in  every 
possible  way,  with  which  however  his  mother 
seems  to  have  had  no  sympathy.  In  the  small 
provincial  town  where  Schumann  spent  the  first 
eighteen  years  of  his  life  there  was  no  musician 
capable  of  helping  him  beyond  the  mere  rudi- 
ments of  the  art.  There  was  a  talented  town- 
musician,  who  for  several  decades  was  the  best 
trumpeter  in  the  district,1  but,  as  was  commonly 
the  case,  he  practised  his  art  simply  as  a 
trade.  The  organist  of  the  Marienkirche,  J.  G. 
Kuntzsch,  Schumann's  first  pianoforte  teacher, 
after  a  few  years  declared  that  his  pupil  was 
able  to  progress  alone,  and  that  his  instruc- 
tion might  cease.  He  was  so  impressed  with 
the  boy's  talent,  that  when  Schumann  subse- 
quently resolved  to  devote  himself  wholly  to 
art,  Kuntzsch  prophesied  that  he  would  attain 
to  fame  and  immortality,  and  that  in  him 
the  world  would  possess  one  of  its  greatest 
musicians  Some  twenty  years  later,  in  1845, 
Schumann  dedicated  to  him  his  Studies  for  the 
Pedal-Piano,  op.  56.    [See  vol.  ii.  p.  612.] 

His  gift  for  music  showed  itself  early.  He 
began  to  compose,  as  he  tells  us  himself,  before 
he  was  seven.  According  to  this  he  must  have 
begun  to  play  the  piano,  at  latest,  in  his  sixth 
year.  When  he  was  about  eleven,  he  accom- 
panied at  a  performance  of  Friedrich  Schneider's 
1  Weltgericht,'  conducted  by  Kuntzsch,  standing 
up  at  the  piano  to  da  it.  At  home,  with  the 
aid  of  some  young  musical  companions,  he  got 
up  performances  of  vocal  and  instrumental 
music  which  he  arranged  to  suit  their  humble 
powers.  In  more  extended  circles,  too,  he 
appeared  as  a  pianoforte-player,  and  is  said  to 
have  had  a  wonderful  gift  for  extempore  play- 
ing. His  father  took  steps  to  procure  for  him 
the  tuition  of  C.  M.  von  Weber,  who  had 
shortly  before  (1817)  been  appointed  Capell- 
meister  in  Dresden.  Weber  declared  himself 
ready  to  undertake  the  guidance  of  the  young 
genius,  but  the  scheme  fell  through  for  reasons 

I  Schumann'.  awmmrU,  StkHfUn,  IL  1*6  ll.t  «U 


unknown.  From  that  time  Schumann  remained 
at  Zwickau,  where  circumstances  were  not 
favourable  to  musical  progress ;  he  was  left  to 
his  own  instruction,  and  every  inducement  to 
further  progress  must  have  come  from  himself 
alone.  Under  these  circumstances,  a  journey 
made  when  he  was  nine  years  old  to  Carlsbad, 
where  he  first  heard  a  great  pianoforte-player — 
Ignaz  Moscheles — must  have  been  an  event 
never  to  be  forgotten  ;  and  indeed  during  his 
whole  life  he  retained  a  predilection  for  certain 
of  Moscheles's  works,  and  a  reverence  for  his 
person.  The  influence  of  the  pianoforte  tech- 
nique of  Moscheles  on  him  appears  very  distinctly 
in  the  variations  published  as  op.  1 . 

At  the  age  of  ten  he  entered  the  fourth  class 
at  the  Gymnasium  (or  Academy)  at  Zwickau, 
and  remained  there  till  Easter,  1828.  He  had 
then  risen  to  the  first  class,  and  left  with  a 
certificate  of  qualification  for  the  University. 
During  this  period  his  devotion  to  music  seems 
to  have  been  for  a  time  rather  less  eager,  in 
consequence  of  the  interference  of  his  school- 
work  and  of  other  tastes.  Now,  at  the  close 
of  his  boyhood,  a  strong  interest  in  poetry, 
which  had  been  previously  observed  in  him, 
but  which  had  meanwhile  been  merged  in 
his  taste  for  music,  revived  with  increased 
strength  ;  he  rummaged  through  his  father's 
book -shop,  which  favoured  this  tendency,  in 
search  of  works  on  the  art  of  poetry  ;  poetical 
attempts  of  his  own  were  more  frequent,  and 
at  the  age  of  fourteen  Robert  had  already 
contributed  some  literary  efforts  to  a  work 
brought  out  by  his  father  and  called  Bilder- 
galleru  der  beriihmtesten  Mcnscken  oiler  V biker 
und  ZtiU-n.  That  he  had  a  gift  for  poetry  ia 
evident  from  two  Epithalamia  given  by  Wasie- 
lewski  {Biographic,  3rd  ed.,  Bonn,  1880,  p. 
305).    In  1827  he  set  a  number  of  his  own 

I  m*  to  music,  and  it  is  worthy  of  note  that 

it  was  not  by  the  classical  works  of  Goethe  and 
Schiller  that  Schumann  was  most  strongly 
attracted.  His  favourite  writers  were  Schulze, 
author  of  1  Die  bezauberte  Rose  '  ;  the  nnhappy 
Franz  von  Sonnenberg  ;  Byron,  and,  above  all, 
Jean  Paul,  with  whose  works  he  made  acquaint- 
ance in  his  seventeenth  year  (at  the  same  time 
as  with  the  compositions  of  Franz  Schubert). 
These  poets  represent  the  cycle  of  views, 
sentiments,  and  feelings,  under  whose  spell 
Schumann's  poetical  taste,  strictly  speaking, 
remained  throughout  his  life.  And  in  no 
musician  has  the  influence  of  his  poetical 
tastes  on  his  music  been  deeper  than  in  him. 

On  March  29,  1828,  Schumann  matriculated 
at  the  University  of  Leipzig  as  Studiosus  Juris. 
It  would  have  been  more  in  accordance  with 
his  inclinations  to  have  devoted  himself  at 
once  wholly  to  art,  and  his  father  would  no 
doubt  have  consented  to  his  so  doing ;  but  he 
had  lost  his  father  in  1826,  and  his  mother 
would  not  hear  of  an  artist's  career.    Her  son 
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dutifully  submitted,  although  he  was  decidedly 
averse  to  the  study  of  jurisprudence.  Before 
actually  joining  the  university  he  took  a  short 
pleasure  trip  into  South  Germany,  in  April  1 828. 
He  had  made  acquaintance  in  Leipzig  with  a 
fellow -student  named  Gisbert  Rosen  ;  and  a 
common  enthusiasm  for  Jean  Paul  soon  led  to 
a  devoted  and  sympathetic  friendship.  Rosen 
went  to  study  at  Heidelberg,  and  the  first  object 
of  Schumann's  journey  was  to  accompany  him 
on  his  way.  In  Munich  he  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Heine,  in  whose  house  he  spent  several 
hours.  On  his  return  journey  he  stopped  at 
Bayreuth  to  visit  Jean  Paul's  widow,  and 
received  from  her  a  portrait  of  her  husband. 

During  the  first  few  months  of  his  university 
life,  Schumann  was  in  a  gloomy  frame  of  mind. 
A  students'  club  to  which  he  belonged  for  a 
time,  struck  him  as  coarse  and  shallow,  and  he 
could  not  make  up  his  mind  to  begin  the  course 
of  study  he  had  selected.  A  large  part  of  the 
first  half-year  had  passed  by  and  still— as  he 
writes  to  his  friend — he  had  been  to  no  college, 
but  4  had  worked  exclusively  in  private,  that 
is  to  say,  had  played  the  piano  and  written  a 
few  letters  and  Jean  Pauliads.' 

In  this  voluntary  inactivity  and  solitude 
the  study  of  Jean  Paul  must  certainly  have 
had  a  special  charm  for  him.  That  writer, 
unsurftaased  in  depicting  the  tender  emotions, 
with  his  dazzling  and  even  extravagant  play 
of  digressive  fancy,  his  excess  of  feeling  over 
dramatic  power,  his  incessant  alternations  be- 
tween tears  and  laughter,  has  always  been 
the  idol  of  sentimental  women  and  ecstatic 
youths.  '  If  everybody  read  Jean  Paul,'  Schu- 
mann writes  to  Rosen,  '  they  would  be  better- 
natured,  but  they  would  be  unhappier  ;  he  has 
often  brought  me  to  the  verge  of  desperation, 
still  the  rainbow  of  peace  bends  serenely  above 
all  the  tears,  and  the  soul  is  wonderfully  lifted 
up  and  tenderly  glorified.'  Even  in  his  latest 
years  Schumann  would  become  violently  angry  if 
any  one  ventured  to  doubt  or  criticise  Jean  Paul's 
greatness  as  an  imaginative  writer,  and  the 
close  affinity  of  their  natures  is  unmistakable. 
Schumann  himself  tell  us  how  once,  as  a  child, 
at  midnight,  when  all  the  household  were 
asleep,  he  had  in  a  dream  and  with  his  eyes 
closed,  stolen  down  to  the  old  piano,  and 
played  a  series  of  chords,  weeping  bitterly  the 
while.  So  early  did  he  betray  that  tendency 
to  overstrung  emotion  which  found  its  most 
powerful  nourishment  in  Jean  Paul's  writings. 

Music,  however,  is  a  social  art,  and  it  soon 
brought  him  back  again  to  human  life.  In  the 
house  of  Professor  Carus1  he  made  several 
interesting  acquaintances,  especially  that  of 
Marachner,  who  was  then  living  in  Leipzig,  and 
had  brought  out  his  1  Vampyr '  there  in  the 
spring  of  1828.    His  first  meeting  with  Wieck, 
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the  father  of  his  future  wife,  took  place  in  the 
same  year ;  and  Schumann  took  several  pianoforte 
lessons  from  him.  Several  music-loving  students 
met  together  there,  and  all  kinds  of  chamber- 
music  were  practised.  They  devoted  themselves 
with  especial  ardour  to  the  works  of  Schubert, 
whose  death,  on  Nov.  19,  1828,  was  deeply  felt 
by  Schumann.  Impelled  by  Schubert's  example, 
he  wrote  at  this  time  eight  Polonaises  for  four 
hands  ;  also  a  Quartet  for  piano  and  strings, 
and  a  number  of  songs  to  Byron's  words  ;  all  of 
which  remain  unpublished.  Besides  these  occu- 
pations, he  made  a  more  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  clavier  works  of  Sebastian  Bach.  It 
is  almost  self-evident  that  what  chiefly  fascinated 
Schumann  in  Bach's  compositions  was  the 
mysterious  depth  of  sentiment  revealed  in  them. 
Were  it  not  so,  it  would  be  impossible  to  con- 
ceive of  Bach  in  connection  with  the  chaotic  Jean 
Paul ;  and  yet  Schumann  himself  says  that  in 
early  life  Bach  and  Jean  Paul  had  exercised  the 
most  powerful  influence  upon  him.  Considering 
the  way  in  which  his  musical  education  had 
been  left  to  itself,  the  fact  of  his  so  thoroughly 
appreciating  the  wealth  and  fulness  of  life  in 
Bach's  compositions  at  a  time  when  Bach  was 
looked  upon  only  as  a  great  contrapuntist,  is 
clear  evidence  of  the  greatness  of  his  own  genius, 
which  indeed  had  some  affinity  to  that  of  Bach. 
The  ingenuity  of  outward  form  in  Bach's  works 
was  neither  strange  nor  unintelligible  to  him. 
For  although  Schumann  had  hitherto  had  no 
instructor  in  composition,  it  need  scarcely  be  said 
that  he  had  long  ago  made  himself  familiar  with 
the  most  essential  parts  of  the  composer's  art, 
and  that  constant  practice  in  comi>oaition  must 
have  given  him  much  knowledge  and  skill  in 
this  branch  of  his  art. 

At  Easter,  1829,  Schumann  followed  his  friend 
Rosen  to  the  university  of  Heidelberg.  The 
young  jurists  were  perhaps  tempted  thither  by 
the  lectures  of  the  famous  teacher,  A.  F.  J. 
Thibaut ;  but  it  is  evident  that  other  things 
contributed  to  form  Schumann's  resolution  :  the 
situation  of  the  town, — a  perfect  Paradise, — the 
gaiety  of  the  jieople,  and  the  nearness  of  Switzer- 
land, Italy,  and  France.  A  delightful  prospect 
promised  to  open  to  him  there  :  1  That  will  be 
life  indeed  ! '  he  writes  to  his  friend  ;  '  at 
Michaelmas  we  will  go  to  Switzerland,  and  from 
thence  who  knows  where  ? '  On  his  journey  to 
Heidelberg  chance  threw  him  into  the  society 
of  Willibald  Alexis.  Alexis  had  trodden  the 
path  which  Schumann  was  destined  to  follow, 
and  had  reached  art  by  way  of  the  law.  No 
doubt  this  added  to  Schumann's  interest  in  the 
acquaintance.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  even 
in  Heidelberg  Schumann  carried  on  his  legal 
studies  in  a  very  desultory  manner,  though 
Thibaut  himself  was  a  living  proof  that  that 
branch  of  learning  could  co-exist  with  a  true 
love  and  comprehension  of  music.  Only  a  few 
years  before  (in  1825)  Thibaut  had  published 
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his  little  book,  Uebcr  RHnheit  der  Tonkunst,  a 
work  which  at  that  time  essentially  contributed 
to  alter  the  direction  of  musical  taste  in 
Germany.  Just  as  in  his  volume  Thibaut  attacks 
the  degenerate  state  of  church  music,  Schumann, 
at  a  later  date,  was  destined  to  take  up  arms 
in  word  and  deed,  against  the  flat  insipidity  of 
concert  and  chamber  music.  Nevertheless  the 
two  men  never  became  really  intimate  ;  in  one, 
no  doubt,  the  iloctor  too  greatly  preponderated, 
and  in  the  other  the  artist.  Thibaut  himself 
subsequently  advised  Schumann  to  abandon  the 
law,  and  devote  himself  entirely  to  music. 

Indeed,  if  Schumann  was  industrious  in  any- 
thing at  Heidelberg  it  was  in  pianoforte-playing. 
After  practising  for  seven  hours  in  the  day,  he 
would  invite  a  friend  to  come  in  the  evening 
and  play  with  him,  adding  that  he  felt  in  a 
particularly  happy  vein  that  day  ;  and  even 
during  an  excursion  with  friends  he  would  take 
a  dumb  keyboard  with  him  in  the  carriage.  By 
diligent  use  of  the  instruction  he  had  received 
from  Wieck  in  Leipzig,  he  brought  himself  to 
high  perfection  as  an  exocutant ;  and  at  tho 
same  time  increased  his  skill  in  improvisation. 
One  of  his  musical  associates  at  this  time  used 
afterwards  to  say  that  from  the  playing  of  no 
other  artist,  however  great,  had  he  ever  ex- 
perienced such  ineffaceable  musical  impressions  ; 
the  ideas  seem  to  pour  into  the  player's  mind 
in  an  inexhaustible  flow,  and  their  profound 
originality  and  poetic  charm  already  clearly 
foreshadowed  the  main  features  of  his  musical 
individuality.  Schumann  appeared  only  once  in 
public,  at  a  concert  given  by  a  musical  society 
at  Heidelberg,  where  he  played  Moscheles's 
variations  on  the  '  Aloxaudermarsch  '  with  great 
success.  He  received  many  requests  to  play 
again,  but  refused  them  all,  probably,  as  a 
student,  finding  it  not  expedient. 

It  will  no  doubt  be  a  matter  of  surprise  that 
Schumann  could  have  justified  himself  in  thus 
spending  year  after  year  in  a  merely  nominal 
study  of  the  law,  while  in  fact  wholly  given  up 
to  his  favourite  pursuit.  A  certain  lack  of 
determination,  a  certain  shrinking  from  any- 
thing disagreeable,  betray  themselves  during 
these  years  as  his  general  characteristics,  and 
were  perhaps  an  integral  part  of  his  nature.  At 
the  same  time  his  conduct  is  to  a  certain  extent 
explicable,  by  the  general  conditions  of  German 
student -life.  Out  of  the  strict  discipline  of 
the  Gymnasium  the  student  steps  at  once  into 
the  unlimited  freedom  of  the  University.  It 
was  the  intoxicating  poetry  of  the  student  life 
which  Schumann  dr  ink  in  deep  draughts.  Its 
coarseness  was  repellent  to  his  refined  nature, 
and  his  innate  purity  and  nobility  guarded 
him  against  moral  degradation  ;  but  he  lived 
like  a  rover  rejoicing  in  this  bright  world  as  it 
lies  open  to  him,  worked  little,  spent  much,  got 
into  debt,  and  was  as  happy  as  a  fish  in  the 
water.    Besides  its  tender  and  rapturous  side, 


his  nature  had  a  vein  of  native  sharpness  and 
humour.  With  all  these  peculiarities  he  could 
live  his  student's  life  to  the  full,  though  in  his 
own  apparently  quiet  and  unassertive  way. 
The  letters  in  which  he  discusses  money-matters 
with  his  guardian,  Herr  Kudel,  a  merchant  of 
Zwickau,  show  how  he  indulged  his  humorous 
mood  even  in  these  :  4  Dismal  things  I  have  to 
tell  you,  respected  Herr  Rudel,'  he  writes  on 
June  21,  1830;  'in  the  first  place,  that  I 
have  a  repetUorium  which  costs  eighty  gulden 
every  half-year,  and  secondly,  that  within  a 
week  I  have  been  under  arrest  by  the  town  (don't 
be  shocked)  for  not  paying  thirty  gulden  of 
other  college  dues.'  And  on  another  occasion, 
when  the  money  he  had  asked  for  to  make  a 
journey  home  for  the  holidays  did  not  arrive  : 
1 1  am  the  only  studeut  here,  and  wander  alone 
about  the  streets  and  woods,  forlorn  and  poor, 
like  a  beggar,  and  with  debts  into  the  bargain, 
lie  kind,  most  respected  Herr  Kudel,  and  only 
this  once  send  me  some  money — only  money — 
and  do  not  drive  me  to  seek  means  of  setting 
out  which  might  not  be  pleasant  to  you.'  The 
reasons  he  employs  to  prove  to  his  guardian 
that  he  ought  not  to  be  deprived  of  means  for  a 
journey  into  Italy  are  most  amusing :  '  At  any 
rate  I  shall  have  made  the  journey  :  and  as  I 
must  make  it  once,  it  is  all  the  same  whether  I 
use  the  money  for  it  now  or  later."  His  com- 
jxxsitions,  too,  plainly  show  how  deeply  the 
jioetical  aspect  of  student  life  had  affected  him, 
and  had  left  its  permanent  mark  on  him. 
I  need  only  remind  the  reader  of  Kerner's 
4  Wanderlied  '  (op.  35,  No.  3),  dedicated  to  an 
old  fellow-student  at  Heidelberg,  and  of  Eichen- 
dorlf's  '  Friihliugsfahrt '  (op.  46.  No.  2).  Among 
German  songs  of  the  highest  class,  there  is  not 
one  in  which  the  effervescent  buoyancy  of  youth 
craving  for  distant  flights  has  found  such  full 
expression,  at  once  so  thoroughly  German  and 
so  purely  ideal,  as  in  this  '  Wanderlied,'  which 
indeed,  with  a  different  tune,  is  actually  one  of 
the  most  favourite  of  studeut  songs.  *  Fruh- 
lingsfahrt'  tells  of  two  young  comrades  who 
quit  home  for  the  first  time,  one  of  whom  soon 
finds  a  regular  subsistence  and  a  comfortable 
home,  while  the  other  pursues  glittering  visions, 
yields  to  the  thousand  temptations  of  the  world, 
and  finally  perishes  ;  it  is  a  portrait  of  a  German 
student  drawn  from  the  life,  and  the  way  in 
which  Schumann  has  treated  it  shows  that  he 
was  drawing  on  the  stores  of  his  own  experience. 

Several  journeys  also  served  to  infuse  into 
Schumann's  student  life  the  delight  of  free  and 
unrestrained  movement  In  August  1829  he 
went  for  a  pleasure  trip  to  North  Italy,  quite 
alone,  for  two  friends  who  had  intended  to  go 
failed  him.  But  perhaps  the  contemplative  and 
dreamy  youth  enjoyed  the  loveliness  of  the 
country  and  the  sympathetic  Italian  nature  only 
the  more  thoroughly  for  being  alone.  Nor  were 
little  adventures  of  gallantry  wanting.  Frag- 
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ments  of  a  diary  kept  at  this  time,  which  are 
preserved  (Wasielewski,  p.  325),  reveal  to  us 
the  pleasant  sociableness  of  the  life  which  Schu- 
mann now  delighted  in.  The  Italian  music 
which  he  then  heard  could  indeed  do  little  to- 
wards his  improvement,  except  that  it  gave  him, 
for  the  first  time,  the  opportunity  of  hearing 
Pagan  in  i.  The  deep  impression  made  by  that 
remarkable  player  is  shown  by  Schumann's  visit 
to  Frankfort  (Easter,  1830)  with  several  friends 
to  hear  him  again,  and  by  his  arrangement  of 
his  '  Caprices '  for  the  pianoforte  (opp.  3  and  1 0). 
Shortly  after  this  he  seems  to  have  heard  Ernst 
also  in  Frankfort.  In  the  summer  of  1830  he 
made  a  tour  to  Strasburg,  and  on  the  way  back 
to  Saxony  visited  his  friend  Rosen  at  Detmold. 

When  Schumann  entered  upon  his  third  year 
of  study,  he  made  a  serious  effort  to  devote 
himself  to  jurisprudence  ;  he  took  what  was 
called  a  Ilepttitorium,  that  is,  he  began  going 
over  again  with  considerable  difficulty,  and 
under  the  care  and  guidance  of  an  old  lawyer, 
what  he  had  neglected  during  two  years.  He 
also  endeavoured  to  reconcile  himself  to  the 
idea  of  practical  work  in  public  life  or  the 
government  service.  His  spirit  soared  up  to 
the  highest  goal,  and  at  times  he  may  have 
flattered  his  fancy  with  dreams  of  having 
attained  it ;  but  he  must  have  been  convinced 
of  the  improbability  of  such  dreams  ever  coming 
true ;  and  indeed  he  never  got  rid  of  his 
antipathy  to  the  law  as  a  profession,  even  in 
the  whole  course  of  his  Repditorium.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  must  be  said,  that  if  he  was  ever 
to  be  a  musician,  it  was  becoming  high  time 
for  it,  since  he  was  now  twenty  years  old. 
Thus  every  consideration  urged  him  to  the 
point  Schumann  induced  his  mother,  who 
was  still  extremely  averse  to  the  calling  of  a 
musician,  to  put  the  decision  in  the  hands  of 
Friedrich  Wieck.  Wieck  did  not  conceal  from 
him  that  such  a  step  ought  only  to  be  taken 
after  the  most  thorough  self-examination,  but  if 
he  had  already  examined  himself,  then  Wieck 
could  only  advise  him  to  take  the  step.  Upon 
this  his  mother  yielded,  and  Robert  Schumann 
became  a  musician.  The  delight  and  freedom 
which  he  inwardly  felt  when  the  die  was  cast, 
must  have  shown  him  that  he  had  done  right. 
At  first  his  intention  was  only  to  make  himself 
a  great  pianoforte-player,  and  he  reckoned  that 
in  six  years  he  would  be  able  to  compete  with 
any  pianist.  But  he  still  felt  very  uncertain  as 
to  his  gift  as  a  composer  ;  the  words  which  he 
wrote  to  his  mother  on  July  30,  1830 — 'Now 
and  then  I  discover  that  I  have  imagination, 
and  perhaps  a  turn  for  creating  things  myself 
— sound  curiously  wanting  in  confidence,  when 
we  remember  how  almost  exclusively  Schumann's 
artistic  greatness  was  to  find  expression  in  his 
compositions. 

He  quitted  Heidelberg  late  in  the  summer 
of  1830,  in  order  to  resume  his  studies  with 


Wieck  in  Leipzig.  He  was  resolved,  vfter 
having  wasted  two  years  and  a  half,  to  devote 
himself  to  his  new  calling  with  energetic  purpose 
and  manly  vigour.  And  faithfully  did  he  keep 
to  his  resolution.  The  plan  of  becoming  a  great 
pianist  had,  however,  to  be  given  up  al  ter  a  year. 
Actuated  by  the  passionate  desire  to  achieve  a 
perfect  technique  as  sjiccdily  as  possible,  Schu- 
mann devised  a  contrivance  by  which  the  greatest 
possible  dexterity  of  finger  was  to  be  attained 
in  the  shortest  time.  By  means  of  this  ingenious 
appliance  the  third  finger  was  drawn  back 
and  kept  still,  while  the  other  fingers  had  to 
practise  exercises.  But  the  result  was  that  the 
tendons  of  the  third  finger  were  overstrained, 
the  finger  was  crippled,  and  for  some  time  the 
whole  right  hand  was  injured.  This  most  serious 
condition  was  alleviated  by  medical  treatment. 
Schumann  recovered  the  use  of  his  hand,  and 
could,  when  needful,  even  play  the  piano  ;  but 
the  third  finger  remained  useless,  so  that  he 
was  for  ever  precluded  from  the  career  of  a 
virtuoso.  Although  express  evidence  is  wanting, 
we  may  assume  with  certainty  that  this  un- 
expected misfortune  made  a  deep  impression 
upon  him  ;  he  saw  himself  once  more  con- 
fronted with  the  question  whether  it  was  advis- 
able for  him  to  continue  in  the  calling  he  had 
chosen.  That  he  answered  it  in  the  affirmative 
shows  that  during  this  time  his  confidence  in 
his  own  creative  genius  had  wonderfully  in- 
creased. He  soon  reconciled  himself  to  the 
inevitable,  learned  to  appreciate  mechanical 
dexterity  at  its  true  value,  and  turned  his 
undivided  attention  to  com|»osition.  He  con- 
tinued henceforth  in  the  most  friendly  rela- 
tions with  his  pianoforte-master,  Wieck  ;  indeed 
until  the  autumn  of  1832  he  lived  in  the  same 
house  with  him  (Grimmaischo  Strasse,  No.  36), 
and  was  almost  one  of  the  family.  For  his 
instructor  in  comjtosition,  however,  he  choso 
Heinrich  Dom,  at  that  time  conductor  of  the 
opera  in  Leipzig,  subsequently  Capellmeister  at 
Riga,  Cologne,  and  Berlin,  who  lived  till  1892. 
Dorn  was  a  clever  and  sterling  composer  ;  ho 
recognised  the  greatness  of  Schumann's  genius, 
and  devoted  himself  with  much  interest  to  his 
improvement.1  It  was  imjHissible  as  yet  to 
confine  Schumann  to  a  regular  course  of  com- 
position :  he  worked  very  diligently,  but  would 
take  up  now  one  point  of  the  art  of  composition 
and  now  another.  In  1836  he  writes  to  Dorn 
at  Riga  that  he  often  regrets  having  learnt  in 
too  irregular  a  manner  at  this  time  ;  but  when 
he  adds  directly  afterwards  that,  notwithstand- 
ing this,  he  had  learnt  more  from  Dorn's  teaching 
than  Dorn  would  believe,  we  may  take  this  last 
statement  as  true.  Schumann  was  no  longer  a 
tyro  in  com)>osition,  but  had  true  musical  genius, 
and  his  spirit  was  already  matured.   Under  such 

>  Schumann'iaTatltudetohlmU  thna  expnmtd  :—' The  man  who 
flr»t  ir»v«.»  hand  to  me  u  1  climbed  upward*,  and.  when  I  bojran  to 
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circumstances  he  was  justified  in  learning  in 
his  own  way. 

In  the  winter  of  1832-33,  he  lived  at 
Zwickau,  and  for  a  time  also  with  his  brothers 
at  Schneeberg.  Besides  a  pianoforte-concerto, 
which  still  remains  a  fragment,  he  was  working 
at  a  symphony  in  G  minor,  of  which  the  first 
movement  was  publicly  performed  in  the  course 
of  the  winter  both  at  Schneeberg  and  Zwickau. 
If  we  may  trust  the  evidence  of  the  Musika- 
lisches  WocktnblaU,  Leipzig,  1875,  p.  180,  the 
whole  symphony  was  performed  at  Zwickau  in 
1835,  under  Schumann's  own  direction,  and  the 
last  movement  was  almost  a  failure. 

At  all  events  the  symphony  was  finished,  and 
Schumann  expected  it  to  be  a  great  success  ;  in 
this  he  must  have  been  disappointed,  for  it  has 
never  been  published.  The  first  performance  of 
the  first  movement  at  Zwickau  took  place  at  a 
concert  given  thereon  Nov.  18, 1832,  by  Wieck's 
daughter  Clara,  who  was  then  thirteen  years  of 
age.  Even  then  the  performances  of  this  gifted 
girl,  who  was  so  soon  to  take  her  place  as  the 
greatest  female  pianist  of  Germany,  were  as- 
tonishing, and  by  them,  as  Schumann  puts  it, 
'  Zwickau  was  fired  with  enthusiasm  for  the 
first  time  in  its  life.'  It  is  easily  conceivable 
that  Schumann  himself  was  enthusiastically 
delighted  with  Clara,  adorned  as  she  was  with 
the  twofold  charm  of  childlike  sweetness  and 
artistio  genius.  '  Think  of  perfection,'  he  writes 
to  a  friend  about  her  on  April  5,  1833,  'and 
I  will  agree  to  it.'  And  many  expressions  in 
his  letters  seem  even  to  betray  a  deeper  feeling, 
of  which  ho  himself  did  not  become  fully  aware 
until  several  years  later. 

Schumann's  circumstances  allowed  him  to 
revisit  Leipzig  in  March  1833,  and  even  to  live 
there  for  a  time  without  any  definite  occupa- 
tion. He  was  not  exactly  well  off,  but  he  had 
enough  to  enable  him  to  live  as  a  single  man 
of  moderate  means.  The  i>overty  from  which 
so  many  of  the  greatest  musicians  have 
suffered,  never  formed  part  of  Schumann's 
experience.  He  occupied  himself  with  studies 
in  composition  chiefly  in  the  contrapuntal  style, 
in  which  he  had  taken  the  liveliest  interest 
since  making  the  acquaintance  of  Bach's  works  ; 
besides  this  his  imagination,  asserting  itself 
more  and  more  strongly,  impelled  him  to  the 
creation  of  free  compositions.  From  this  year 
date  the  impromptus  for  piano  on  a  romance 
by  Clara  Wieck,  which  Schumann  dedicated  to 
her  father,  and  published  in  August  1833,  as 
op.  5.  In  June  he  wrote  the  first  and  third 
movements  of  the  G  minor  Sonata  (op.  22), 
and  at  the  same  time  began  the  Fg  minor  Sonata 
(op.  11)  and  completed  the  Toccata  (op.  7), 
which  had  boen  begun  in  1829.  He  also 
arranged  a  second  setof  Paganini's  violin  caprices 
for  the  piano  (op.  10),  having  made  a  first 
attempt  of  the  same  kind  (op.  3)  in  the  previous 
year.    Meanwhile  he  lived  a  quiet  and  almost 


monotonous  life.  Of  family  acquaintances  he 
had  few,  nor  did  he  seek  them.  He  found  a 
faithful  friend  in  Frau  Henriette  Voigt,  who 
was  as  excellent  a  pianist  as  she  was  noble  and 
sympathetic  in  soul.  She  was  a  pupil  of 
Ludwig  Berger,  of  Berlin,  and  died  young  in 
the  year  1839.  Schumann  was  wont  as  a  rule 
to  spend  his  evenings  with  a  small  number  of 
intimate  friends  in  a  restaurant.  These  gather- 
ings generally  took  place  at  the  '  Kaffecbaum ' 
(Kleine  Fleischergasse,  No.  3).  He  himself, 
however,  generally  remained  silent  by  preference, 
even  in  this  confidential  circle  of  friends.  Readily 
as  he  could  express  himself  with  his  pen,  he 
had  but  little  power  of  speech.  Even  in  affairs 
of  no  importance,  which  could  have  been  trans- 
acted most  readily  and  simply  by  word  of 
mouth,  he  usually  preferred  to  write.  It  was, 
moreover,  a  kind  of  enjoyment  to  him  to  muse 
in  dreamy  silence.  Henriette  Voigt  told  W. 
Taubert  that  one  lovely  summer  evening,  after 
making  music  with  Schumann,  they  both  felt  in- 
clined to  go  on  the  water.  They  sat  side  by  side 
in  the  boat  for  an  hour  in  silence.  At  parting 
Schumann  pressed  her  hand  and  said,  '  To-day 
we  have  perfectly  understood  one  another.' 

It  was  at  these  evening  gatherings  at  the 
restaurant  in  the  winter  of  1833-84  that  the 
plan  of  starting  a  new  musical  paper  was 
matured.  It  was  the  protest  of  youth,  feeling 
itself  impelled  to  new  things  in  art,  against 
the  existing  state  of  music.  Although  "Weber, 
Beethoven,  and  Schubert  had  only  been  dead  a 
few  years,  though  Spohr  and  M  arson  ner  were 
still  in  their  prime,  and  Mendelssohn  was 
beginning  to  be  celebrated,  the  general  character- 
istic of  the  music  of  about  the  year  1830  was 
cither  superficiality  or  else  vulgar  mediocrity. 
'  On  the  stage  Rossini  still  reigned  supreme, 
and  on  the  pianoforte  scarcely  anything  was 
heard  but  Herz  and  Hunten.'  Under  these 
conditions  the  war  might  have  been  more 
suitably  carried  on  by  means  of  important 
works  of  art  than  by  a  periodical  aboiU  music. 
Musical  criticism,  however,  was  itself  in  a  bad 
way  at  this  time.  The  periodical  called 
Ccecilia,  published  by  Schott,  which  had  been 
in  existence  since  1824,  was  unfitted  for  the 
geueral  reader,  both  by  its  contents  and  by  the 
fact  of  its  publication  in  parts.  The  Berliner 
allgemeine  musikalische  Zcitung,  conducted  by 
Marx,  had  come  to  an  end  in  1830.  The  only 
periodical  of  influence  and  importance  in  1838 
was  the  Allgemtine  musikalische  Ztitung,  pub- 
lished by  Breitkopf  A  Hiirtel  of  Leipzig,  and  at 
that  time  edited  by  G.  W.  Fink.  But  the 
narrow  view  taken  of  criticism  in  that  periodical, 
its  inane  mildness  of  judgment — Schumann  used 
to  call  it  4  Houigpinselei '  or  '  Honey-daubing ' 
— its  lenity  towards  the  reigning  insipidity  and 
8U[>erficiality,  could  not  but  provoke  contradic- 
tion from  young  people  of  high  aims.  And  the 
idea  of  first  bringing  the  lever  to  bear  on  the 
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domain  of  critical  authorship,  in  order  to  try 

their  strength,  must  have  been  all  the  more 

attractive  to  these  hot-headed  youths,  since 

most  of  them  had  had  the  advantage  of  a  sound 

scholarly  education  and  knew  how  to  handle 

their  pens.    On  the  other  hand,  they  felt  that 

they  were  not  yet  stroug  enough  to  guide  tl 

public  taste  into  new  paths  by  their  own  musical 

productions  ;  and  of  all  the  set  Schumann  was 

the  most  sensible  of  this  fact. 

Such  were  the  grounds  on  which,  on  April  3, 

1834,  the  first  number  of  the  Neue  ZeiUchrifl 

fur  Mu#ik  saw  the  light    Schumann  himself 

called  it  the  organ  of  youth  and  movement. 

As  its  motto  he  even  chose  this  passage  from 

the  prologue  to  Shakespeare's  Henry  VIII.  : — 

Only  they 
Who  come  to  hear  a  merry  bawdy  play, 
A  noiae  of  targets,  or  to  aee  a  fellow 
In  a  long  motley  coat  guarded  with  yellow, 
Will  be  deceived— 

a  passage  which  sufficiently  expresses  his  inten- 
tion of  contending  against  an  empty  flattering 
style  of  criticism,  and  upholding  the  dignity  of 
art.  1  The  day  of  reciprocal  compliments,'  says 
the  preliminary  notice,  « is  gradually  dying  out, 
and  we  must  confess  that  we  shall  do  nothing 
towards  reviving  it.  The  critic  who  dares  not 
attack  what  is  bad,  is  but  a  half-hearted 
supporter  of  what  is  good.'  The  doings  of 
*  the  three  arch-foes  of  art — those  who  have  no 
talent,  those  who  have  vulgar  talent,  and  those 
who,  having  real  talent,  write  too  much,'  are  not 
to  be  left  in  peace  ;  1  their  latest  phase,  the  re- 
sult of  a  mere  cultivation  of  executive  technique,' 
it  is  to  be  opposed  as  inartistic.  'The  older 
time,'  on  the  other  hand,  'and  the  works  it 
produced,  are  to  be  recalled  with  insistence, 
since  it  is  only  at  these  pure  sources  that  new 
beauties  in  art  can  be  found.'  Moreover,  the 
Zeitachrifl  is  to  assist  in  bringing  in  a  new 
4  poetic  '  period  by  its  benevolent  encouragement 
of  the  higher  efforts  of  young  artists,  and  to 
accelerate  its  advent  The  editing  was  in  the 
hands  of  Robert  Schumann,  Friedrich  Wieck, 
Ludwig  Schunke,  and  Julius  Knorr. 

Of  all  these  Schunke  alone  was  exclusively 
a  musician.  That  gifted  pianist  who  belonged 
to  a  widely  dispersed  family  of  esteemed 
musicians,  came  to  Leipzig  in  1833,  and 
became  a  great  friend  of  Schumann's,  but  died 
at  the  end  of  the  following  year  at  the  early  age 
of  twenty-four.  The  three  other  editors  were 
by  education  half  musicians  and  half  litterateurs, 
even  Julius  Knorr  (born  1807)  having  studied 
philology  in  Leipzig.  Schumann  co-operated 
largely  in  Schunke's  contributions  (signed  with 
the  figure  3),  for  handling  the  pen  was  not  easy 
to  him.  Hartmann  of  Leipzig  was  at  first  the 
publisher  and  proprietor  of  the  Zeitschrift, 
but  at  the  beginning  of  1835  it  passed  into 
the  hands  of  J.  A.  Barth  of  Leipzig,  Schumann 
becoming  at  the  same  time  proprietor  and  sole 
editor.    He  continued  the  undertaking  under 


these  conditions  till  the  end  of  June  1844  ;  so 
that  his  management  of  the  paper  extended  over 
a  period  of  above  ten  years.  On  Jan.  1,  1845, 
Franz  Brendel  became  the  editor,  and  after  the 
summer  of  1844  Schumann  never  again  wrote 
for  it,  with  the  exception  of  a  short  article 1  on 
Johannes  Brahms  to  be  mentioned  hereafter. 

Schumann's  own  articles  are  sometimes  signed 
with  a  number — either  2  or  some  combination 
with  2,  such  as  12,  22,  etc.  He  also  concealed 
his  identity  under  a  variety  of  names — Florcstan, 
Eusebius,  Raro,  Jeanquirit  In  his  articles  we 
meet  with  frequentmention  of  the  Davidsbiindler, 
a  league  or  Bocioty  of  artists  or  friends  of  art  who 
had  views  in  common.  This  was  purely  imagin- 
ary, a  half- humorous,  half-poetical  fiction  of 
Schumann's,  existing  only  in  the  brain  of  its 
founder,  who  thought  it  well  fitted  to  give 
weight  to  the  expression  of  various  views  of  art, 
which  were  occasionally  put  forth  as  its  utter- 
ances. The  characters  which  most  usually  ap- 
pear are  Florestan  and  Eusebius,  two  personages 
in  whom  Schumann  endeavoured  to  embody  the 
dual  sides  of  his  nature.  The  vehement,  stormy, 
rough  element  is  represented  by  Florestan  ;  the 
gentler  and  more  poetic  by  Eusebius.  These 
two  figures  are  obviously  imitated  from  Vult 
and  Walt  in  Jean  Paul's  Flegdjahre  ;  indeed 
Schumann's  literary  work  throughout  is  strongly 
coloured  with  the  manner  of  Jean  Paul,  and 
frequent  reference  is  made  to  his  writings.  Now 
and  then,  as  moderator  between  these  an- 
tagonistic characters,  who  of  course  take  opposite 
views  in  criticism,  *  Master  Raro '  comes  in.  In 
him  Schumanu  has  conceived  a  character  such 
as  at  one  time  he  had  himself  dreamed  of 
becoming.  The  explanation  of  the  name  '  Davids- 
biindler '  is  given  at  the  beginning  of  a  '  Shrove 
Tuesday  discourse '  by  Florestan  in  the  year 
1835.  'The  hosts  of  David  are  youths  and 
men  destined  to  Blay  all  the  Philistines,  musical 
or  other.'  In  the  college-slang  of  Germany  the 
'  Philistine '  is  the  non-student  who  is  satisfied 
to  live  on  in  the  ordinary  routine  of  every-day 
life,  or — which  comes  to  the  same  thing  in  the 
student's  mind — the  man  of  narrow,  sober, 
prosaic  views,  as  contrasted  with  the  high-flown 
poetry  and  enthusiasm  of  the  social  life  of  a 
German  university.  Thus,  in  the  name  of  Ideal- 
ism, the  '  Davidsbiindler'  wage  war  against  boor- 
ish mediocrity,  and  when  Schumann  regarded  it 
as  the  function  of  his  paper  to  aid  in  bringing  in 
a  new  '  poetical  phase '  in  music  he  meant  just 
this.  Though  Schumann  was  himself  the  sole 
reality  in  the  'Davidsbiindlerschaft,'  he  indulged 
his  fancy  by  introducing  personages  of  his 
acquaintance  whose  agreement  with  his  views 
he  was  sure  of.  He  quietly  included  all  the 
principal  co-operators  in  the  Zeit-sehri/t,  and  even 
artists  such  as  Berlioz,  whom  he  did  not  know, 
but  in  whom  he  felt  an  interest,  and  was  thus 
justified  in  writing  to  A.  von  Zuecalniaglio  in 
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1836  :  1  By  the  Davidsbund  is  figured  an  intel- 
lectual brotherhood  which  ramifies  widely,  and 
I  hope  may  bear  golden  fruit.'  He  brings  in 
the  brethren,  who  are  not  actually  himself, 
from  time  to  time  in  the  critical  discussions  : 
and  the  way  in  which  he  contrives  to  make  this 
motley  troop  of  romantic  forms  live  and  move 
before  the  eyes  of  the  reader  is  really  quite 
magical.  He  could  say  with  justice  :  '  We  are 
now  living  a  romance  the  like  of  which  has 
perhaps  nevor  been  written  in  any  book.'  We 
meet  with  a  Jonathan,  who  may  perhaps 
itand  for  Schunke  (on  another  occasion,  how- 
ever, Schumann  designates  himself  by  this 
name)  ;  a  Fritz  Friedrich  probably  meant  for 
Lyser1  the  painter,  a  lover  of  music  ;  Serpen  tin 
is  Carl  Banck,  a  clever  composer  of  songs,  who 
at  the  outset  was  one  of  his  most  zealous  and 
meritorious  fellow-workers  ;  Gottschalk  Wedel 
is  Anton  von  Zuccalmaglio,  then  living  in 
Warsaw,  who  had  made  a  name  by  his  collection 
of  German  and  foreign  Volkslieder  ;  Chiara  is 
of  course  Clara  Wieck,  and  Zilia  (apjvarcntly 
shortened  from  Cecilia)  is  probably  the  same. 
Felix  Mendelssohn  appears  under  the  name  of 
Felix  Mentis,  and  the  name  Walt  occurs  once 
(in  1836,  A  us  den  Biichem  der  Davidxbiindler, 
ii.  Tanzlitteratur).  It  cannot  be  asserted  that 
any  particular  person  was  meant,  still  his  direct 
reference  to  Jean  Paul's  Flajtljahreis  interesting. 
There  is  also  a  certain  Julius  among  the  '  Davids- 
bundlcr,'  probably  Julius  Knorr.  The  name 
occurs  in  Schumann's  first  essay  on  music,  '  Ein 
opus  iL*  This  is  not  included  in  the  Xeue 
ZeiUtcJirifl,  but  appears  in  No.  49  of  the 
Allgemeine  Musikalische  Zeitung  for  1831  (then 
edited  by  Fink).  The  editor  has  prefixed  a 
note  to  the  effect  that  '  it  is  by  a  young  man, 
a  pupil  of  the  latest  school,  who  has  given  his 
name,'  and  contrasts  it  with  the  anonymous 
work  of  a  reviewer  of  the  old  school  discussing 
the  same  piece  of  music.  The  contrast  is  in- 
deed striking,  and  the  imaginative  tlights  of 
enthusiastic  young  genius  look  strange  enough 
among  the  old  world  surroundings  of  the  rest  of 
the  paper. 

Schumann  placed  this  critique — which  deals 
with  Chopin's  variations  on  '  La  ci  darem  ' — at 
the  beginning  of  his  collected  writings,  which 
he  published  towards  the  close  of  his  life 
(Gesammdte  S'chri/trn,  4  vols.  Georg  Wigand, 
Leipzig,  1854).  It  is  a  good  example  of  the 
tone  which  he  adopted  in  the  NetU  Zeitschrifl. 
His  fellow-workers  fell  more  or  less  into  the 
same  key,  not  from  servility,  but  because  they 
were  all  young  men,  and  because  the  reaction 
against  the  Philistino  style  of  criticism  was 
just  then  in  the  air.  This  may  be  plainly 
detected,  for  instance,  in  a  critique  written  by 
Wicck  for  the  ]>eriodical  called  Caxilia,  on 
Chopin's  airs  with  variations.    It  is  easy  to 

i  Author  of  the  .ketch  of  Beethoven  engnved  »t  p.  2»  of  vol,  I. 
A  thte  Dtctton*rjr. 


understand  that  the  total  novelty  of  the  style 
of  writing  of  the  Ncue  Zeitschrifl  should  have 
attracted  attention  to  music  .  the  |>aper  soon 
obtained  a  comparatively  large  circulation  ; 
and  as,  besides  the  charm  of  novelty  and  style, 
it  offered  a  variety  of  instructive  and  entertain- 
ing matter,  and  discussed  important  subjects 
earnestly  and  cleverly,  the  interest  of  the 
public  was  kept  up,  and  indeed  constantly 
increased,  from  year  to  year.  The  influence 
exerted  by  Schumann  on  musical  art  in  Germany 
through  the  medium  of  this  paper,  cannot  but 
be  regarded  as  very  important. 

It  lias  been  sometimes  said  that  Schumann's 
literary  labours  must  have  done  him  mischief, 
by  taking  up  time  and  energy  which  might 
have  been  better  employed  in  composition. 
But  this  view  seems  to  me  untenable.  Up  to 
the  period  at  which  we  have  now  arrived, 
Schumann,  on  his  own  statement,  had  merely 
dreamed  away  his  life  at  the  piano.  His 
tendency  to  self- concentration,  his  shyness, 
and  his  independent  circumstances,  placed  him 
in  danger  of  never  achieving  that  perfect 
development  of  his  powers  which  is  possible 
only  by  vigorous  exercise.  Now  the  editing  of 
a  journal  is  an  effectual  remedy  for  dreaming  ; 
and  when,  at  the  beginning  of  1835,  he  became 
sole  editor,  however  much  he  may  have  felt 
the  inexorable  necessity  of  satisfying  his  readers 
week  after  week,  and  of  keeping  his  aim 
constantly  in  view,  it  was  no  doubt  a  mo&t 
beneficial  exercise  for  his  will  and  energies.  He 
was  conscious  of  this,  or  he  certainly  would 
not  have  clung  to  the  paper  with  such  affection 
and  persistency  ;  and  it  is  a  matter  of  fact  that 
the  |>eriod  of  his  happiest  and  most  vigorous 
creativeues8  coincides  pretty  nearly  with  that 
during  which  he  was  engaged  on  the  Zeitschrifl. 
Hence,  to  suppose  that  his  literary  work  was 
any  drawback  to  his  artistic  career  is  an  error, 
though  it  is  true  that  as  he  gradually  discovered 
the  inexhaustible  fertility  of  his  creative  genius, 
he  sometimes  complained  that  the  details  of  an 
editor's  work  were  a  burthen  to  him.  Besides, 
the  paper  was  the  medium  by  which  Schumann 
was  first  brought  into  contact  and  intercourse 
with  the  most  illustrious  artists  of  his  time  ; 
and  living  as  he  did  apart  from  all  the  practic- 
ally musical  circles  of  Leipzig,  it  was  almost 
the  only  link  between  himself  and  the  contem- 
porary world. 

Nor  must  we  overlook  the  fact  that  certain 
peculiar  gifts  of  Schumann's  found  expression 
in  his  writings  on  musical  subjects,  gifts  which 
would  otherwise  scarcely  have  found  room  for 
display.  His  poetic  taleut  was  probably 
neither  rich  enough  nor  strong  enough  for  the 
production  of  large  independent  poems  ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  was  far  too  considerable 
to  be  condemned  to  perpetual  silence.  In  his 
essays  and  critiques,  which  must  be  regarded 
rather  as  poetic  flightB  and  sympathetic  inter- 
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pretations  than  as  examples  of  incisive  analysis, 
his  poetical  gift  found  a  natural  outlet,  and 
literature  is  by  so  much  the  richer  for  them. 
Nay,  it  is  a  not  unreasonable  speculation 
whether,  if  his  imaginative  powers  had  not 
found  this  vent  they  might  not  have  formed  a 
disturbing  and  marring  element  in  his  musical 
creations.  Even  as  it  is,  poetical  imagery  plays 
an  important  part  in  Schumann's  music,  though 
without  seriously  overstepping  the  permissible 
limits.  This,  too,  we  may  safely  say,  that  in 
spite  of  his  silent  and  self-contained  nature, 
there  was  in  Schumann  a  vein  of  the  genuine 
agitator,  in  the  best  and  noblest  sense  of  the 
word  ;  he  was  possessed  by  the  conviction  that 
the  development  of  German  art,  then  in  progress, 
had  not  yet  come  to  its  final  term,  and  that 
a  new  phase  of  its  existence  was  at  hand. 
Throughout  his  writings  we  find  this  view 
beautifully  and  poetically  expressed,  as  for 
instance,  'Consciously  or  unconsciously  a  new 
and  as  yet  undeveloped  school  is  being  founded 
on  the  basis  of  the  Beethoven-Schubert  roman- 
ticism, a  school  which  we  may  venture  to 
expect  will  mark  a  special  epoch  in  the  history 
of  art.  Its  destiny  seems  to  bo  to  usher  in  a 
period  which  will  nevertheless  have  many  links 
to  connect  it  with  the  past  century. '  Or  again  : 
'  A  rosy  light  is  dawning  in  the  sky  ;  whence 
it  cometh  I  know  not ;  but  in  any  case,  0 
youth,  make  for  the  light.' 

To  rouse  fresh  interest  and  make  use  of  that 
already  existing  for  the  advancement  of  this 
new  movement  was  one  of  his  deej>est  instincts, 
and  this  he  largely  accomplished  by  means  of 
his  (taper.  From  his  pen  we  have  articles  on 
almost  all  the  most  illustrious  composers  of  his 
generation  —  Mendelssohn,  Taubert,  Chopin, 
Hiller,  Heller,  Henselt,  Stemdale  Bennett, 
Gade,  Kirchner,  and  Franz,  as  well  as  Johannes 
Brahms,  undoubtedly  the  most  remarkable 
composer  of  the  generation  after  Schumann. 
On  some  he  first  threw  the  light  of  intelligent 
and  enthusiastic  literary  sympathy  ;  others  he 
was  actually  the  first  to  introduce  to  the  musical 
world  ;  and  even  Berlioz,  a  Frenchman,  he 
eulogised  boldly  and  successfully,  recognising 
in  him  a  champion  of  the  new  idea.  By  degrees 
he  would  naturally  discern  that  he  had  thus 
prepared  the  soil  for  the  reception  of  his  own 
works.  He  felt  himself  in  close  affinity  with 
all  these  artists,  and  was  more  and  more  con- 
firmed in  his  conviction  that  he  too  had  some- 
thing to  say  to  the  world  that  it  had  not  heard 
before.  In  the  ZtiUehrifl  he  must  have  been 
aware  that  he  controlled  a  power  which  would 
serve  to  open  a  shorter  route  for  his  own  musical 
productions.  '  If  the  publisher  were  not  afraid 
of  the  editor,  the  world  would  hear  nothing  of 
me — perhaps  to  the  world's  advantage.  And 
yet  the  black  heads  of  the  printed  notes  are 
very  pleasant  to  behold.'  'To  give  up  the 
paper  would  involve  the  loss  of  all  the  reserve 
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force  which  every  artist  ought  to  have  if  he  is 
to  produce  easily  and  freely.' 

So  he  wrote  in  1836  and  1837.  But  at  the 
same  time  we  must  emphatically  contradict  the 
suggestion  that  Schumann  used  his  paper  for 
selfish  ends.  His  soul  was  too  entirely  noble 
and  his  ideal  aims  too  high  to  have  any  purpose 
in  view  but  the  advancement  of  art ;  and  it 
was  only  in  so  far  as  his  own  interests  were 
inseparable  from  those  of  his  whole  generation, 
that  he  would  ever  have  been  capable  of  for- 
warding the  fortunes  of  his  own  works.  The 
question  even  whether,  and  in  what  manner, 
his  own  works  should  be  discussed  in  the  Neue 
Zeitschrifl  he  always  treated  with  the  utmost 
tact.  In  one  of  his  letters  he  clearly  expresses 
his  principles  on  the  subject  as  follows  :  '  I  am, 
to  speak  frankly,  too  proud  to  attempt  to  in- 
fluence Hiirtel  through  Fink  (editor  of  the 
Allgemeine  vims,  Zeitttng)  ;  and  I  hate,  at  all 
times,  any  mode  of  instigating  publio  opinion 
by  the  artist  himself.  What  is  strong  enough 
works  its  own  way. ' 

His  efforts  for  the  good  cause  indeed  went 
beyond  essay-writing  and  composing.  Extracts 
from  a  note -book  published  by  Wasielewski 
prove  that  he  busied  himself  with  a  variety  of 
plans  for  musical  undertakings  of  general  utility. 
Thus  he  wished  to  compile  lives  of  Beethoven 
and  of  Bach,  with  a  critique  of  all  their  works, 
and  a  biographical  dictionary  of  living  musicians, 
on  the  same  plan.  He  desired  that  the  relations 
of  operatic  composers  and  managers  should  be 
regulated  by  law.  He  wished  to  establish  an 
agency  for  the  publication  of  musical  works,  so 
that  oomjKwers  might  derive  greater  benefit  from 
their  publications,  and  gave  his  mind  to  a  plan 
for  founding  a  Musical  Union  in  Saxony,  with 
Leipzig  as  its  headquarters,  to  lie  the  counter- 
part of  Schilling's  Dcutscher  National  Verein 
fur  Musik. 

In  the  first  period  of  his  editorship,  before  he 
had  got  into  the  way  of  easily  mastering  his 
day's  labour,  and  when  tho  regular  round  of 
work  had  still  the  charm  of  novelty,  it  was  of 
course  only  now  and  then  that  he  had  leisure, 
or  felt  in  the  mood,  for  composing.  Two  great 
pianoforte  works  date  from  1834  (the  'Carnaval,' 
op.  9,  and  the  '  Etudes  Symphoniques,'  op.  13), 
but  in  1 835  nothing  was  completed.  After  this, 
however,  Schumann's  genius  began  again  to 
assert  itself,  and  in  the  years  1836  to  1839  ho 
composed  that  splendid  set  of  pianoforte  works 
of  the  highest  excellence,  on  which  a  consider- 
able part  of  his  fame  rests  ;  viz.  the  great 
Fantasia  (op.  17),  the  F  minor  Souata  (op. 
14),  Fantasiestiicke  (op.  12),  Davidsbiindler- 
tanze,  Novelletten,  Kinderscenen,  Kreisleriana, 
Humoreske,  Faschingsschwauk,  Komanzen,  and 
others.  The  fount  of  his  creative  genius  flowed 
forth  ever  clearer  and  more  abundantly.  *  I  used 
to  rack  my  brains  for  a  long  time,'  writes  he  on 
March  15,  1839,  'but  now  I  scarcely  ever 
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scratch  out  a  note.  It  all  comes  from  within, 
and  I  often  feel  as  if  I  could  go  playing  straight 
on  without  ever  coining  to  an  end.'  The  in- 
fluence of  Schumann  the  author  on  Schumann 
the  composer  may  often  be  detected.  Thus 
the  '  Davidsbiindler '  come  into  his  music,  and 
the  composition  which  bears  their  name  was 
originally  entitled  •  Davidsbiindler,  dances  for 
the  Pianoforte,  dedicated  to  Walther  von  Goethe 
by  Florestan  and  Eusebius.'  The  title  of  the 
Kg  minor  Sonata,  op.  11,  which  was  completed 
in  1835,  ruus  thus  :  'Pianoforte  Sonata.  Dedi- 
cated to  Clara  by  Florestan  and  Eusebius.'  In 
the  1  Carnaval, '  a  set  of  separate  and  shorter 
pieces  with  a  title  to  each,  the  names  of  Florestan 
and  Eusebius  occur  again,  as  do  those  of  Chia- 
rina  (the  diminutive  of  Clara),  aud  Chopin  ; 
the  whole  concluding  with  a  march  of  the 
Davidsbiindler  against  the  Philistines. 

The  reception  of  Schumann's  works  by  the 
critics  was  most  favourable  and  encouraging,  but 
the  public  was  repelled  by  their  eccentricity  and 
originality  ;  aud  it  was  not  till  after  the  appear- 
ance of  the  '  Kindersceneu '  (1839)  that  they 
began  to  be  appreciated.  Opp.  1  and  2  actually 
had  the  honour  of  a  notice  in  the  Vienna  Miarika- 
lische  Zeitung  of  1832,  by  no  less  a  person 
than  Grillparzer  the  poet.  Fink  designedly  took 
hardly  any  notice  of  Schumann  in  the  Allge- 
meine  musikalische  Zeitung.  But  Liszt  wrote  a 
long,  discriminating,  and  very  favourable  article 
in  the  OazelU  Musicale  of  1837  upon  the  Im- 
promptus (op.  5),  and  the  Sonatas  in  Fj  minor 
and  F  minor.  Moscheles  wrote  very  sympatheti- 
cally on  the  two  sonatas  in  the  Neue  Zeilschrift 
fur  Musi'  itself  (vols.  5  and  6),  and  some  kind 
words  of  recognition  of  Schumann's  genius  were 
published  subsequently  from  his  diary  (Mosehtlts 
Lcben,  Leipzig,  1873,  vol.  iL  p.  15  ;  English 
translation  by  A.  D.  Coleridge,  vol.  ii.  pp.  19, 
20).  Other  musicians,  though  not  expressing 
their  sentiments  publicly,  continued  to  hold 
aloof  from  him.  Hauptmann  at  that  time  calls 
Schumann's  pianoforte  compositions  '  pretty 
and  curious  little  things,  all  wanting  in  proper 
solidity,  but  otherwise  interesting.'  (See  Haupt- 
manu's  Letters  to  tfauscr,  Leipzig,  1871,  vol.  i. 
p.  255.) 

In  October  1835  the  musical  world  of  Leipzig 
was  enriched  by  the  arrival  of  Mendelssohn.  It 
was  already  in  a  flourishing  state :  ofxros, 
concerts,  and  sacred  performances  aliko  were  of 
great  excellence,  and  well  supported  by  the 
public.  But  although  the  soil  was  well  pre- 
pared before  Mendelssohn's  arrival,  it  was  he 
who  raised  Leipzig  to  the  position  of  the  most 
musical  town  of  Germany.  The  extraordinarily 
vigorous  life  that  at  once  grew  up  there  under 
the  influence  of  his  genius,  drawing  to  itself 
from  far  and  near  the  most  important  musical 
talent  of  the  country,  has  shown  itself  to  be  of 
so  enduring  a  character  that  even  at  the  present 
day  its  influences  are  felt.    Schumann  too,  who  ] 


had  long  felt  great  respect  for  Mendelssohn, 
was  drawn  into  his  circle.  On  Oct  4,  1835, 
Mendelssohu  conducted  his  first  concert  in  the 
Gewandhaus  ;  the  day  before  this  there  was  a 
musical  gathering  at  the  Wiecks',  at  which  both 
Mendelssohn  and  Schumann  were  present,  and 
it  seems  to  have  been  on  this  occasion  that  the 
two  greatest  musicians  of  their  time  first  came 
into  close  personal  intercourse.  {Moscheles' 
Leben,  vol.  i.  p.  301  ;  English  translation,  vol.  L 
p.  322.)  On  Oct.  5,  Mendelssohn,  Schumann, 
Moscheles,  Banck,  and  a  few  others,  dined 
together.  In  the  afternoon  of  the  6th  there 
was  again  music  at  Wieck's  house  ;  Moscheles, 
Clara  Wieck,  and  L.  Kakemann  from  Bremen, 
played  Bach's  D  minor  Concerto  for  three 
claviers,  Mendelssohn  putting  in  the  orchestral 
accompaniments  on  a  fourth  piano.  Moscheles 
had  come  over  from  Hamburg,  where  he  was 
staying  on  a  visit,  to  give  a  concert  in  Leipzig. 
Schumann  had  already  been  in  correspondence 
with  him,  but  this  was  the  first  opportunity  he 
had  enjoyed  of  making  the  personal  acquaint- 
ance of  the  man  whose  playing  had  so  delighted 
him  in  Carlsbad  when  a  boy  of  nine.  Moscheles 
describes  him  as  'a  retiring  but  interesting 
young  man,'  and  the  Ffi  minor  Sonata,  played 
to  him  by  Clara  Wieck,  as  'very  laboured, 
difficult,  and  somewhat  intricate,  although 
interesting.' 

A  livelier  intimacy,  so  far  as  Schumann  was 
concerned,  soon  sprang  up  between  him  and 
Mendelssohn.  When  Mendelssohn  had  to  go 
to  Dusseldorf  in  May  1836,  to  the  first  perform- 
ance of  'St.  Paul'  at  the  Niederrheinische 
Musikfest,  Schumann  even  intended  to  go  with 
him,  and  was  ready  months  beforehand,  though 
when  the  time  arrived  he  was  prevented  from 
going.  They  used  to  like  to  dine  together,  and 
gradually  an  interesting  little  circle  was  formed 
around  them,  including  among  others  Ferdinand 
David,  whom  Mendelssohn  had  brought  to 
Leipzig  as  leader  of  his  orchestra.  In  the  early 
part  of  January  1837  Mendelssohn  and  Schu- 
mann used  in  this  way  to  meet  every  day  and 
interchange  ideas,  so  far  as  Schumann's  silent 
temperament  would  allow.  Subsequently  when 
Mendelssohn  was  kept  more  at  home  by  his 
marriage,  this  intercourse  became  rarer.  Schu- 
mann was  by  nature  unsociable  and  at  this 
time  there  were  outward  circumstances  which 
rendered  solitude  doubly  attractive  to  him. 
Ferdinand  Hiller,  who  spent  the  winter  of 
1839-40  in  Leipzig  with  Mendelssohn,  relates 
that  Schumann  was  at  that  time  living  the  life 
of  a  recluse  and  scarcely  ever  came  out  of  his 
room.  Mendelssohn  and  Schumann  felt  them- 
selves drawn  together  by  mutual  appreciation. 
The  artistic  relations  between  the  two  great  men 
were  not  as  yet,  however,  thoroughly  reciprocal. 
Schumann  admired  Mendelssohn  to  the  point 
of  enthusiasm.  He  declared  him  to  be  the  best 
musician  then  living,  said  that  he  looked  up  to 
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him  as  to  a  high  mountain-peak,  and  that  even 
in  his  daily  talk  about  art  some  thought  at  least 
would  be  uttered  worthy  of  being  graven  in 
gold.  And  when  he  mentions  him  in  his 
writings,  it  is  in  a  tone  of  enthusiastic  admira- 
tion, which  shows  in  the  best  light  Schumann's 
fine  ideal  character,  so  remarkable  for  its  freedom 
from  envy.  And  his  opinion  remained  un- 
altered: in  1842  he  dedicated  his  throe  string 
quartets  to  Mendelssohn,  and  in  the  'Album 
fur  die  Jugend'  there  is  a  little  piano  piece 
called  '  Erinnerung,'  dated  Nov.  4,  1847,  which 
shows  with  eloquent  simplicity  how  deeply  he 
felt  the  early  death  of  his  friend.  It  is  well 
known  how  he  would  be  moved  out  of  his  quiet 
stillness  if  he  heard  any  disparaging  expression 
used  of  Mendelssohn.  Mendelssohn,  on  the 
contrary,  at  first  only  saw  in  Schumann  the 
man  of  letters  and  the  art -critic.  Like  most 
productive  musicians,  he  had  a  dislike  to  such 
men  as  a  class,  however  much  he  might  love 
and  value  single  representatives,  as  was  really 
the  case  with  regard  to  Schumann.  From 
this  point  of  view  must  be  regarded  the  expres- 
sions which  he  makes  use  of  now  and  then  in 
letters  concerning  Schumann  as  an  author. 
(See  Mendelssohn's  Bric/e,  ii.  116  ;  Lady  Wal- 
lace's translation,  ii.  97  ; 1  and  Hiller's  Felix 
Mendelssohn  Bariholdy,  Cologne,  1878,  p.  64.) 
If  they  sound  somewhat  disparaging,  we  must 
remember  that  it  is  not  the  personal  Mendels* 
sohn  speaking  against  the  person  il  8chumann, 
but  rather  the  creative  artist  speaking  against 
the  critic,  always  in  natural  opposition  to 
him.  Indeed  it  is  obviously  impossible  to 
take  such  remarks  in  a  disadvantageous  sense, 
as  Schumann  quite  agreed  with  Mendelssohn 
on  the  subject  of  criticism.  One  passage  in 
his  writings  is  especially  remarkable  in  this 
respect.  He  is  speaking  of  Chopin's  piano- 
forte concerto,  and  Florestan  exclaims,  1  What 
is  a  whole  year  of  a  musical  paper  compared 
to  a  concerto  by  Chopin  ?  What  is  a  magister's 
ra#e  compared  to  the  poetic  frenzy  ?  What 
are  ten  complimentary  addresses  to  the  editor 
compared  to  the  Adagio  in  the  second  Con- 
certo? And  believe  me,  Davidites,  I  should 
not  think  you  worth  the  trouble  of  talking 
to,  did  I  not  believe  you  capable  of  compos- 
ing such  works  as  those  you  write  about, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  like  this  concerto. 
Away  with  your  musical  journals  !  It  should 
l»e  the  highest  endeavour  of  a  just  critic  to 
render  himself  wholly  unnecessary  ;  the  best 
discourse  on  music  is  silence.  Why  write  about 
Chopin  t  Why  not  create  at  first  hand — play, 
write,  and  com|K>se  ?'  (Oesammelte  Schri/ten,  i. 
276  ;  Engl,  trans,  in  Music  and  Musicians, 
scries  i.  p.  205.)  True,  this  impassioned  outburst 
has  to  be  moderated  by  Eusebins.  But  consider 
the  significance  of  Schumann's  writing  thus  in 
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his  own  journal  about  the  critic's  vocation  !  It 
plainly  shows  that  he  only  took  it  up  as  an 
artist,  and  occasionally  despised  it.  But  with 
regard  to  Schumann's  place  in  art,  Mendelssohn 
did  not,  at  that  time  at  all  events,  consider  it 
a  very  high»one,  and  he  was  not  alone  in  this 
opinion.  It  was  shared,  for  example,  by  Spohr 
and  Hauptmann.  In  Mendelssohn's  published 
letters  there  is  no  verdict  whatever  on  Schu- 
mann's music.  The  fact,  however,  remains  that 
in  Schumann's  earlier  pianoforte  works  he  felt 
that  the  power  or  the  desire  for  expression  iu 
the  greater  forms  was  wanting,  and  this  he  said  in 
conversation.  He  soon  had  reason  to  change  his 
opinion,  and  afterwards  expressed  warm  interest 
in  his  friend's  compositions.  Whether  he  ever 
quite  entered  into  the  individualities  of  Schu- 
mann's music  may  well  be  doubted ;  t  In  n  natures 
were  too  dissimilar.  To  a  certain  extent  the  Ger- 
man nation  has  recovered  from  one  mistake  in 
judgment ;  the  tendency  to  elevate  Schumann 
above  Mendelssohn  was  for  a  very  long  time 
unmistakable.  Latterly  their  verdict  has  become 
more  just,  and  the  two  are  now  recognised  as 
composers  of  equal  greatness. 

Schumann's  constant  intimacy  in  Wieck's 
house  had  resulted  in  a  tender  attachment  to 
his  daughter  Clara,  now  grown  up.  It  was  in 
the  latter  part  of  1885  that  this  first  found 
any  definite  expression.  His  regard  was  reci- 
procated, and  in  September  1837  he  preferred  his 
suit  formally  to  her  father.2  Wieck,  however, 
did  not  favour  it ;  possibly  he  entertained 
loftier  hopes  for  his  gifted  daughter.  At  any 
rate  he  was  of  opinion  that  Schumann's  means 
and  prosjiects  were  too  vague  and  uncertain  to 
warrant  his  setting  up  a  home  of  his  own. 
Schumann  seems  to  have  acknowledged  the 
justice  of  this  hesitation,  for  in  1888  he  made 
strenuous  efforts  to  find  a  new  and  wider  sphere 
of  work.  With  the  full  consent  of  Clara  Wieck 
he  decided  on  settling  in  Vienna,  and  bringing 
out  his  musical  jieriodical  in  that  city.  The 
glory  of  a  great  epoch  still  cast  a  light  over 
the  musical  life  of  the  Austrian  capital — the 
epoch  when  Gluck,  Haydn,  Mozart,  Beethoven, 
and  8chubert  were  living  and  working  there. 
In  point  of  fact,  all  genuine  music  had  vanished 
even  during  Beethoven's  lifetime,  and  had  given 
way  to  a  trivial  and  superficial  taste.  Rossini 
and  his  followers  were  pa  ran  omit  in  opera  ; 
in  orchestral  music  there  were  the  waltzes  of 
Strauss  and  Lanner ;  and  in  vocal  music  the 
feeble  sentimentalities  of  Proch  and  his  fellow- 
composers.  So  far  as  solo- playing  was  concerned, 
the  fourth  decade  of  the  century  saw  it  at  its 
highest  pitch  of  executive  brilliancy,  and  ita 
lowest  of  purjtose  and  feeling— indeed  it  may 
be  comprehensivelv  designated  as  the  epoch  of 
Thalberg.  Thus  Schumann  would  have  found 
in  Vienna  ample  opportunity  for  doing  good 

*  [ThM*  <l»t«.  *re  now  finally  tattled  by  LtUnuMin'i  Clara  Schu- 
mann, vol.  i.  p.  123.  «tc) 
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work,  for  the  Viennese  public  was  still  as  ever 
the  most  responsive  in  the  world,  and  one  to 
justify  sanguine  hopes.  Schumann  effected  his 
move  with  the  assistance  of  Professor  Joseph 
Fischhof,  his  colleague  in  the  paper  ;  settling 
himself  in  October  1 838  in  the  Schbnlaterngasse, 
No.  679.  Oswald  Lorenz  edited  the  Zeitachrift 
as  Schumann's  deputy,  and  for  a  time  it  was 
still  to  be  issued  in  Leipzig.  Schumann  hoped 
to  be  able  to  bring  it  out  in  Vienna  by  January 
1839,  and  made  every  effort  to  obtain  the 
prompt  permission  of  the  authorities,  as  well 
as  the  support  of  influential  persons  for  himself 
and  his  journal.  But  the  consent  of  the 
censor  8  office  and  the  police  were  long  with- 
held ;  and  he  was  required  to  secure  the  co- 
operation of  an  Austrian  publisher,  in  itself  a 
great  difficulty.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that  in 
the  great  city  of  Vienna  no  strictly  musical 
newspaper  then  existed,  and  that  a  small 
catalogue,  the  Allgemeine  muaikalusche  Anzeiger, 
published  weekly  by  Tobias  Haslinger,  and 
almost  exclusively  devoted  to  the  business 
interests  of  his  firm,  was  the  only  publication 
which  could  pretend  to  the  name.  But  the 
publishers  were  either  too  indolent  or  too  timid 
to  attempt  any  new  enterprise,  and  sought  to 
throw  impediments  iu  Schumann's  way. 

His  courage  and  hopefulness  were  soon  much 
reduced.  The  superficially  kind  welcome  he 
met  everywhere  could  not  conceal  the  ]»etty 
strife  of  coteries,  the  party  spirit  and  gossip  of 
a  society  which  might  have  been  provincial. 
The  public,  though  keenly  alive  to  music,  was 
devoid  of  all  critical  taste.  '  He  could  not  get 
on  with  these  people,'  he  writes  to  Zuccalmaglio 
as  early  as  Oct.  19,  1838  ;  their  utter  insipidity 
was  at  times  too  much  for  him,  and  while  he 
had  hoped  that  on  its  appearance  in  Vienna 
the  Zeitachrift  would  have  received  a  fresh 
impulse,  and  become  a  medium  of  intercourse 
between  North  and  South,  he  was  forced  as 
early  as  December  to  say :  '  The  paper  is 
evidently  falling  ofr,  though  it  must  be  pub- 
lished here  ;  this  vexes  me  much.'  Sterndale 
Bennett,  who  was  residing  in  Leipzig  during 
1837-38,  and  who,  Schumann  hoped,  would 
settle  with  him  in  Vienna,  was  obliged  to 
relinquish  his  intention  j  and  in  Vienna  itself 
he  sought  in  vain  for  an  artist  after  his  own 
heart,  4  one  who  should  not  merely  play  toler- 
ably well  on  one  or  two  instruments,  but  who 
should  bo  a  whole  man,  and  understand 
Shakespeare  and  Jean  Paul.'  At  the  same 
time  he  did  not  abandon  the  scheme  of  making 
a  wide  and  influential  circle  of  activity  for 
himself  ;  he  was  unwilling  to  return  to  Leipzig, 
and  when  in  March  1839  he  made  up  his  mind 
to  do  so,  after  trying  in  vain  to  carry  on  the 
journal  in  Vienna,  it  was  with  the  intention  of 
remaining  there  but  a  short  time.  He  indulged 
in  a  dream  of  going  to  England  never  to  return  ! 
What  the  anticipations  could  have  been  that 


led  him  to  cherish  such  an  idea  we  know  not  ; 
perhaps  his  friendship  for  Bennett  may  have 
led  to  it ;  but,  in  point  of  fact,  he  never  set 
foot  on  English  ground. 

As  far,  therefore,  as  making  a  home  for 
himself  went,  his  half-year's  stay  in  Vienna  was 
without  result.  But  without  doubt  Schumann 
received  impulses  and  incitements  towards 
further  progress  as  a  musician  through  his 
acquaintance  with  Vienna  life.  A  work  whicb 
is  to  be  referred  directly  to  this  influence  is 
the  « Faschingssehwank  aus  Wien  *  (op.  26, 
published  by  Spina  in  1841).  In  the  first 
movement,  which  seems  to  depict  various 
scenes  of  a  masquerade,  there  springs  up  quite 
unnoticed  the  melody  of  the  '  Marseillaise '  (p. 
7,  bar  40,  etc,  ;  Pauer's  edition,  vol.  iii.  p.  596, 
L  1),  at  that  time  strictly  forbidden  in  Vienna. 
Schumann,  who  had  been  much  worried  by  the 
government  officials  on  account  of  his  news- 
j»per,  took  this  opportunity  of  playing  off  a 
good-tempered  joke  upon  them. 

It  was  very  natural  that,  with  his  enthusiastic 
admiration  for  Schubert,  he  should  take  pains 
to  follow  out  the  traces  of  that  master,  who 
had  now  been  dead  just  ten  years.  He  visited 
the  Wahring  cemetery,  where  Schubert  is 
buried,  divided  by  a  few  intervening  graves 
from  Beethoven.  On  the  tomb  of  the  latter  a 
steel  pen  was  lying  ;  this  Schumann  took  posses- 
sion of,  and  being  always  fond  of  symbolical 
associations  and  mystic  connections,  used  on 
very  special  occasions.  With  it  he  wrote  his 
Symphony  in  Bk>  (op.  38),  and  the  notice  of 
Schubert's  C  major  Symphony,  which  is  found 
in  the  Zeitachrift  for  1840.1  And  here  we 
encounter  one  of  the  chief  benefits  which 
Schumanu  received  from  his  stay  in  Vienna, 
He  visited  Franz  8chubert's  brother  Ferdinand, 
who  showed  him  the  artistic  remains  of  his  too 
early  lost  brother,  and  among  them  the  score 
of  the  C  major  Symphony.  This  he  had  coin- 
posed  in  March  1828,  but  never  lived  to  hear 
it  performed  entire,  and  no  one  had  since  cared 
to  take  any  trouble  about  it  Schumann 
arranged  for  the  score  to  be  sent  to  Leipzig, 
and  there  on  March  21,  1839,  it  was  performed 
for  the  first  time  under  Mendelssohn's  direction. 
Its  success  was  very  striking,  and  was  of  great 
influence  on  the  more  thorough  and  widespread 
appreciation  of  Schubert's  genius.  Schumann 
retained  pleasant  memories  of  Vienna  through- 
out his  life,  in  spite  of  the  little  notice  he 
attracted  on  this  occasion,  and  the  meapre 
success  of  a  concert  consisting  of  his  own  works, 
which  he  gave  with  his  wife  on  a  subsequent 
visit  in  the  winter  of  1846.  In  the  summer 
of  1847  he  even  wished  to  apply  for  a  vacant 
post  on  the  board  of  direction  at  the  Conserva- 
torinm,  but  when  the  year  1848  came,  he  was 
extremely  glad  that  the  plan  had  come  to 
nothing. 

I  ■■•  a)«o  U>e  0~ammHU  SchrifUn.  111.  18& 
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At  the  beginning  of  April  1839  Schnmann 
returned  to  his  old  life  in  Leipzig.  He  devoted 
himself  with  new  zest  to  the  interests  of  the 
journal,  and  delighted  in  once  more  being 
associated  with  prominent  and  sympathetic 
musicians.  In  the  summer  he  paid  a  short 
visit  to  Berlin,  which  pleased  and  interested 
him  from  its  contrast  to  Vienna. 

Unfortunately  Wieck's  opinion  as  to  the 
match  between  Schumann  and  his  daughter 
remained  unchanged,  and  his  opposition  to  it 
became  even  stronger  and  more  firmly  rooted. 
Since  persuasion  was  unavailing,  Schumann 
was  forced  to  call  in  the  assistance  of  the  law, 
and  Wieck  had  to  account  for  his  refusal  in 
court.  The  case  dragged  on  for  a  whole  year, 
but  the  final  result  was  that  Wieck's  objections 
to  the  marriage  were  pronounced  to  be  trivial 
and  without  foundation.  A  sensitive  nature 
such  as  Schumann's  must  have  been  deeply 
pained  by  these  difficulties,  and  the  long-delayed 
decision  must  have  kept  him  in  disastrous  sus- 
pense. His  letters  show  signs  of  this.  For 
the  rest,  his  outward  circumstances  had  so 
much  improved,  that  he  could  easily  afford  to 
make  a  home  without  the  necessity  of  such  a 
round  of  work  as  he  had  attempted  in  Vienna. 
'We  are  young,'  he  writes  on  Feb.  19,  1840, 
'  and  have  hands,  strength,  and  reputation  ; 
and  I  have  a  little  property  that  brings  in 
600  thalers  a  year.  The  profits  of  the  paper 
amount  to  as  much  again,  and  I  shall  get  well 
paid  for  my  compositions.  Tell  me  now  if 
there  can  be  real  cause  for  fear.'  One  thing 
alone  made  him  pause  for  a  time.  His  bride- 
elect  was  decorated  with  different  titles  of 
honour  from  the  courts  at  which  she  had  played 
in  her  concert-tours.  He  himself  had,  it  is 
true,  been  latterly  made  a  member  of  several 
musical  societies,  but  that  was  not  enough. 
In  the  beginning  of  1840  he  executed  a  scheme 
which  he  had  cherished  since  1838,  and  applied 
to  the  university  of  Jena  for  the  title  of  Doctor 
of  Philosophy.  Several  cases  in  which  the 
German  universities  had  granted  the  doctor's 
diploma  to  musicians  had  lately  come  under 
Schumann's  notice  ;  for  instance  the  university 
of  Leipzig  had  given  the  honorary  degree  to 
Marschner  in  1835,  and  to  Mendelssohn  in 
1836,  and  these  may  have  suggested  the  idea 
to  him.  Schumann  received  the  desired  diploma 
on  February  24,  1840.  As  he  had  wished,  the 
reason  assigned  for  its  bestowal  is  his  well- 
known  activity  not  only  as  a  critical  and 
{esthetic  writer,  but  as  a  creative  musician. 
At  last,  after  a  year  of  suspense,  doubts,  and 
disagreements,  the  marriage  of  Robert  Schu- 
mann with  Clara  Wieck  took  place  on  Sept. 
12,  1840,  in  the  church  of  Schbnefeld,  near 
Leipzig. 

The  1  Davidsbiindlertanze,'  previously  men- 
tioned, bore  on  the  title-page  of  the  first  edition 
an  old  verse- 


In  all  und  Jeder  Zelt 
Verknupa  »ich  Lu»t  und  Leid  : 
Bleibt  Iroiiiin  in  Lust,  und  «eyd 
Beini  Laid  init  Muth  bereit; 

And  when  we  observe  that  the  two  first  bars  of 
the  first  piece  are  borrowed  from  a  composition 
by  Clara  Wieck  (op.  6,  No.  6),  we  understand 
the  allusion.  Schumann  himself  admits  that 
his  com])ositions  for  the  piano  written  during 
the  period  of  his  courtship  reveal  much  of  his 
personal  experience  and  feelings,  and  his  creative 
work  in  1840  is  of  a  very  striking  character. 
Up  to  this  time,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Symphony  in  C  minor,  which  has  remained 
unknown,  he  had  written  only  for  the  piano  ; 
now  he  suddenly  threw  himself  into  vocal 
composition,  and  the  stream  of  his  -invention 
rushed  at  once  into  this  new  channel  with  such 
force  that  in  that  single  year  he  wrote  above 
one  hundred  songs.  Nor  was  it  in  number 
alone,  but  in  intrinsic  value  also,  that  in  this 
department  the  work  of  this  year  was  the  most 
remarkable  of  all  Schumann's  life.  It  is  not 
improbable  that  his  stay  in  Vienna  had  some 
share  in  this  sudden  rush  into  song,  and  in 
opening  Schumann's  mind  to  the  charms  of 
pure  melody.  But  still,  when  we  look  through 
the  words  of  his  songs,  it  is  clear  that  here 
more  than  anywhere,  love  was  the  prompter 
— love  that  had  endured  so  long  a  struggle, 
and  at  last  attained  the  goal  of  its  desires. 
This  is  confirmed  by  the  '  Myrthen  *  (op.  25), 
which  he  dedicated  to  the  lady  of  his  choice, 
and  the  twelve  songs  from  Riickert's  Liebes- 
frilhling  (op.  37),  which  were  written  con- 
jointly by  the  two  lovers.  1 1  am  now  writing 
nothing  but  songs  great  and  small,'  he  says  to 
a  friend  on  Feb.  19,  1840  ;  'I  can  hardly  tell 
you  how  delightful  it  is  to  write  for  the  voice 
as  com]*ared  with  instrumental  composition, 
and  what  a  Btir  and  tumult  I  feel  within  mo 
when  I  sit  down  to  it.  I  have  brought  forth 
quite  new  things  in  this  line.'  With  the  close 
of  1840  he  felt  that  he  had  worked  out  the 
vein  of  expression  in  the  form  of  song  with 
pianoforte  accompaniment,  almost  to  ]>erfectioii. 
Some  one  expressed  a  hope  that  after  such  a 
beginning  a  promising  future  lay  before  him 
as  a  song -writer,  but  Schumann  answered,  *I 
cannot  venture  to  promise  that  I  shall  produce 
anything  further  in  the  way  of  songs,  and  I 
am  satisfied  with  what  I  have  done.'  And  he 
was  right  in  his  firm  opinion  as  to  the  peculiar 
character  of  this  form  of  music.  '  In  your 
essay  on  song-writing,'  he  says  to  a  colleague 
in  the  Zeitsehrifl,  '  it  has  somewhat  distressed 
me  that  you  should  have  placed  me  in  the 
second  rank.  I  do  not  ask  to  stand  in  the 
first,  but  I  think  I  have  some  pretensions  to  a 
place  of  my  own' 

As  far  as  anything  human  can  be,  the  marriage 
was  perfectly  happy.  Besides  their  genius,  both 
husband  and  wife  had  simple  domestic  tastes, 
and  were  strong  enough  to  bear  the  admiration 
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of  the  world  without  becoming  egotistical.  They 
lived  for  one  another,  and  for  their  children. 
He  created  and  wrote  for  his  wife,  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  her  temperament ;  while  she 
looked  upon  it  as  her  highest  privilege  to  give 
to  the  world  the  most  perfect  interpretation  of 
his  works,  or  at  least  to  stand  as  mediatrix 
between  him  and  his  audience,  and  to  ward  otf 
all  disturbing  or  injurious  impressions  from  his 
sensitive  soul,  which  day  by  day  became  more 
and  more  irritable.  Now  that  he  found  perfect 
contentment  in  his  domestic  relations,  he  with- 
drew more  than  ever  from  intercourse  with 
others,  and  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  his 
family  and  his  work.  The  deep  joy  of  his  mar- 
ried life  produced  the  direct  result  of  a  mighty 
advance  in  his  artistic  progress.  Schumann's 
most  beautiful  works  in  the  larger  forms  date 
almost  exclusively  from  the  years  1841  to  1845. 

In  1841  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  Sym- 
phony, as  he  had  done  in  the  previous  year  to 
the  Song,  and  composed,  in  this  year  alone,  no 
fewer  than  three  symphonic  works.  The  Bb 
Symphony  (op.  38)  was  performed  as  early  as 
March  31,  1841,  at  a  concert  given  by  Clara 
Schumann  in  the  Gewandhaus  at  Leipzig. 
Mendelssohn  conducted  it,  and  performed  the 
task  with  so  much  zeal  and  care  as  truly  to 
delight  his  friend.  The  other  two  orchestral 
works  were  given  at  a  concert  on  Dec.  6  of  the 
same  year,  but  did  not  meet  with  so  much 
success  as  the  former  one.  Schumann  thought 
that  the  two  together  were  too  much  at  once  ; 
and  they  had  not  the  ad  vantage  of  Mendelssohn's 
able  and  careful  direction,  for  he  was  spending 
that  winter  in  Berlin.  Schumann  put  these 
two  works  away  for  a  time,  and  published  the 
Bt>  Symphony  alone.  The  proper  title  of  one 
of  these  was  '  Symphonistische  Phantasie,*  but 
it  was  performed  under  the  title  of  1  Second 
Symphony,'  and,  in  1851,  the  instrumentation 
having  been  revised  and  completed,  was  pub- 
lished as  the  4th  Symphony  (D  minor,  op.  1*20). 
The  other  was  brought  out  under  an  altered 
arrangement,  which  he  made  in  1845,  with  the 
title  «  Ouverture,  Scherzo,  et  Finale  '  (op.  52)  ; 
and  it  is  said  that  Schumann  originally  intended 
to  call  it 1  Sinfonietta.'  Besides  these  orchestral 
works  the  first  movement  of  the  Pianoforte 
Concerto  in  A  minor  was  written  in  1841.  It 
was  at  first  intended  to  form  an  independent 
piece  with  the  title  of  '  Fantasio.'  As  appears 
from  a  letter  of  Schumann's  to  David,  it  was 
once  rehearsed  by  the  Gewandhaus  orchestra  in 
the  winter  of  1841-42.  Schumann  did  not 
write  the  last  two  movements  which  complete 
the  concerto  until  1845. 

The  year  1842  was  devoted  to  chamber  music. 
The  three  string  quartets  deserve  to  be  first 
mentioned,  since  the  date  of  their  composition 
can  be  fixed  with  the  greatest  certainty. 
Although  Schumann  was  unused  to  this  style 
of  writing,  he  composed  the  quartets  in  about 


a  month — a  certain  sign  that  his  faculties 
were  as  clear  as  his  imagination  was  rich.  In 
the  autograph,1  after  most  of  the  movements 
is  written  the  date  of  their  completion.  The 
Adagio  of  the  first  quartet  bears  the  date  June 
21,  1842  ;  the  finale  was  '  finished  on  St  John  s 
day,  June  24,  1842,  in  Leipzig.'  In  the  second 
quartet  the  second  movement  is  dated  July  2, 
1842,  and  the  last  July  5,  1842,  Leipzig.  The 
third  is  dated  as  follows  :  first  movement,  July 
18,  second  July  20,  third  July  21,  and  the 
fourth  Leipzig,  July  22,  all  of  the  same  year. 
Thus  the  two  last  movements  took  the  com- 
poser only  one  day  each.  These  quartets, 
which  are  dedicated  to  Mendelssohn,  were  at 
once  taken  up  by  the  Leipzig  musicians  with 
great  interest  The  praise  bestowed  upon  them 
by  Ferdinand  David  called  forth  a  letter  from 
Schumann,  addressed  to  him,  which  merits 
quotation,  as  showing  how  modest  and  how 
ideal  as  an  artist  Schumann  was  :  — '  Hartel 
told  me  how  very  kindly  you  had  spoken  to 
him  about  my  quartets,  and,  coming  from  you, 
it  gratified  me  exceedingly.  But  I  shall  have 
to  do  better  yet,  and  I  feel,  with  each  new 
work,  as  if  I  ought  to  begin  all  over  again  from 
the  beginning.'  In  the  beginning  of  October 
of  this  year  the  quartets  were  played  at  David's 
house  ;  Hauptmann  was  present,  and  expressed 
his  surprise atSchumann's  talent,  which,  judging 
only  from  the  earlier  pianoforte  works,  he  had 
fancied  not  nearly  so  great  With  each  new 
work  Schumann  now  made  more  triumphant 
way — at  all  events  in  Leipzig.  The  same  year 
witnessed  the  production  of  that  work  to  which 
he  chiefly  owes  his  fame  throughout  Europe — 
the  Quintet  for  Pianoforte  and  Strings  (op.  44). 
The  first  public  performance  took  place  in  the 
Gewandhaus  on  Jan.  8,  1843,  his  wife,  to  whom 
it  is  dedicated,  taking  the  pianoforte  part 
Berlioz,  who  came  to  Leipzig  in  1843,  and 
there  made  Schumann's  personal  acquaintance, 
heard  the  quintet  performed,  and  carried  the 
fame  of  it  to  Paris.  Besides  the  quintet  Schu- 
mann wrote,  in  1842,  the  Pianoforte  Quartet 
(op.  47)  and  a  Pianoforte  Trio.  The  trio, 
however,  remained  unpublished  for  eight  years, 
and  then  appeared  as  op.  88,  under  the  title 
of  '  Phantasiestucke  for  Pianoforte.  Violin,  and 
Violoncello.'  The  quartet  too  was  laid  aside  for 
a  time ;  it  was  first  publicly  performed  on  Dec  8, 
1844,  by  Madame  Schumann,  in  the  Gewand- 
haus, David  of  course  taking  the  violin  part,  and 
Niels  W,  Gade,  who  was  directing  the  Gewand- 
haus concerts  that  winter,  playing  the  viola. 

With  the  year  1843  came  a  total  change  of 
style.  The  first  work  to  appear  was  op.  46, 
the  Variations  for  two  pianos,  which  are  now 
so  ]>opular,  and  to  which  Mendelssohn  may 
have  done  some  service  by  introducing  them  to 
the  public,  in  company  with  Mme.  Schumann, 
on  August  19,  1843.     The  principal  work 
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of  the  year,  however,  was  'Paradise  and  the 
Peri,'  a  grand  composition  for  solo- voices,  chorus, 
and  orchestra,  to  a  text  adapted  from  Moore's 
'  Lai  hi  Rookh.'  The  enthusiasm  created  by 
this  work  at  its  first  performance  (Dec.  4,  1843), 
conducted  by  the  composer  himself,  was  bo  great 
that  it  had  to  be  repeated  a  week  afterwards, 
on  Dec.  1 1 ,  and  on  the  23rd  of  the  same  month 
it  was  performed  in  the  Opera  House  at  Dresden. 
It  will  be  easily  believed  that  from  this  time 
Schumann's  fame  was  firmly  established  in 
Germany,  although  it  took  twenty  years  more 
to  make  his  work  widely  and  actually  popular. 
Having  been  so  fortunate  in  his  first  attempt 
in  a  branch  of  art  hitherto  untried  by  him,  he 
felt  induced  to  undertake  another  work  of  the 
same  kind,  and  in  1844  began  writing  the 
second  of  his  two  most  important  choral  workB, 
namely,  the  music  to  Goethe's  'Faust'  For 
some  time,  however,  the  work  consisted  only  of 
four  numbers.  His  uninterrupted  labours  had 
so  affected  his  health,  that  in  this  year  he  was 
obliged  for  a  time  to  forego  all  exertion  of  the 
kind. 

The  first  four  years  of  his  married  life  were 
passed  in  profound  retirement,  but  very  rarely 
interrupted.  In  the  beginning  of  1842  he  ac- 
companied his  wife  on  a  concert-tour  to  Ham- 
burg, where  the  Bb  Symphony  was  performed. 
Madame  Schumann  then  proceeded  alone  to 
Copenhagen,  while  her  husband  returned  to  his 
quiet  retreat  at  Leipzig.  In  the  Bummer  of  the 
same  year  the  two  artists  made  an  excursion 
into  Bohemia,  and  at  Konigswart  were  presented 
to  Prince  Metternich,  who  invited  them  to 
Vienna.  Schumann  at  first  took  some  pleasure 
in  these  tours,  but  soon  forgot  it  in  the  peace 
and  comfort  of  domestic  life,  and  it  cost  his  wife 
great  trouble  to  induce  him  to  make  a  longer 
journey  to  Russia  in  the  beginning  of  1844. 
Indeed  she  only  succeeded  by  declaring  that  she 
would  make  the  tour  alone  if  he  would  not 
leave  home.  1  How  unwilling  I  am  to  move  out 
of  my  quiet  round,'  he  wrote  to  a  friend,  'you 
must  not  expect  me  to  tell  you.  I  cannot 
think  of  it  without  the  greatest  annoyance.' 
However,  he  made  up  his  mind  to  it,  and  they 
started  on  Jan.  26.  His  wife  gave  concerts  in 
Mitau,  Riga,  Petersburg,  and  Moscow  ;  and  the 
enthusiasm  with  which  she  was  everywhere  re- 
ceived attracted  fresh  attention  to  Schumann's 
works,  the  constant  aim  of  her  noble  endeavours. 
Schumann  himself,  when  once  he  had  parted 
from  home,  found  much  to  enjoy  in  a  journey 
which  was  so  decidedly  and  even  brilliantly  suc- 
cessful. At  St.  Petersburg  he  was  received  with 
undiminished  cordiality  by  his  old  friend  Hen- 
selt,  who  had  made  himself  a  new  home  there. 
At  a  soiree  at  Prince  Oldenburg's  Henselt  played 
with  Mme.  Schumann  her  husband's  Varia- 
tions for  two  pianos.  The  Bb  Symphony  was 
also  performed  under  Schumann's  direction 
at  a  soiree  given  by  the  Counts  Joseph  and 


Michael  Wielhorsky,  highly  esteemed  musical 
connoisseurs  ;  and  it  is  evident  that  the  dedica- 
tion of  Schumann's  PF.  Quartet  (op.  47)  to  a 
Count  Wielhorsky  was  directly  connected  with 
this  visit. 

In  June  they  were  once  more  in  Leipzig,  and 
so  agreeable  were  the  reminiscences  of  the 
journey  that  Schumann  was  ready  at  once  with 
a  fresh  plan  of  the  same  kind — this  time  for  a 
visit  to  England  with  his  wife  in  the  following 
year  ;  not,  indeed,  as  he  had  once  intended, 
with  a  view  to  permanent  residence,  but  merely 
that  she  might  win  fresh  laurels  as  a  player, 
and  he  make  himself  known  as  a  composer.  He 
proposed  to  conduct  parts  of  '  Paradise  and  the 
Peri  '  in  London,  and  anticipated  a  particular 
success  for  it  because  the  work  '  had,  as  it  were, 
sprung  from  English  soil,  and  was  one  of  the 
sweetest  Rowers  of  English  verse.'  On  June  27, 
1844,  he  writes  to  Moscheles  concerning  the 
project,  which  had  the  full  support  of  Mendels- 
sohn ;  but  the  scheme  ultimately  came  to 
nothing,  chiefly  because  of  the  refusal  of  Buxton, 
the  proprietor  of  the  publishing  firm  of  Ewer  k 
Co. ,  to  bring  out  4  Paradise  and  the  Peri '  with 
English  words.  Still  Schumann,  even  long 
after,  kept  his  eye  steadily  fixed  on  England. 
He  was  delighted  at  being  told  that  Queen 
Victoria  often  listened  to  his  muBic,  and  had 
had  the  Bb  Symphony 1  played  by  the  private 
band  at  Windsor,  and  he  contemplated  dedica- 
ting his  Manfred  music  (op.  1 15)  to  Her  Majesty, 
but  the  idea  was  given  up. 

Instead  of  going  to  England,  they  at  length 
paid  a  visit  to  Vienna  in  the  winter  of  1846. 
Here  again  Schumann  conducted  his  Bb  Sym- 
phony, and  his  wife  played  his  Pianoforte 
Concerto.  This  was  on  Jan.  1,  1847.  But  the 
public  were  perfectly  unsympathetic,  and  justified 
an  earlier  utterance  of  Schumann's  that  'The 
Viennese  are  an  ignorant  people,  and  know  little 
of  what  goes  on  outside  their  own  city.'  Nor 
were  matters  much  more  satisfactory  in  Berlin, 
whither  they  went  from  Vienna  to  conduct 
'  Paradise  and  the  Peri' ;  while  in  Prague,  where 
they  performed  on  their  way,  they  met  with 
the  warmest  reception. 

The  year  1844  was  the  last  of  Schumann's 
residence  in  Leipzig  ;  for  in  October  he  left  the 
town  where  he  had  lived  and  worked  with  short 
intervals  for  fourteen  years,  and  moved  to 
Dresden.  He  had  given  up  the  editorship 
of  the  Neue  Zeitachri/l  in  July,  and  from  April 
3,  1843,  had  held  a  Professor's  chair  in  the 
Conservatorium,  foundeu  £  Leipzig  by  Mendels- 
sohn's exertions,  and  opened  on  that  date. 
[See  vol.  ii.  p.  668  ;  vol  iii.  pp.  142,  143.] 
He  was  professor  of  pianoforte -playing  and 
composition  ;  but  his  reserved  nature  was 
little  suited  to  the  duties  of  a  teacher, 
though  his  name  and  the  example  afforded  by 
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his  work  were  no  doubt  highly  advantageous 
to  the  infant  institution.  Schumann  had  no 
disciples,  properly  speaking,  either  in  the  Con- 
servatorium  or  as  private  pupils.  In  a  letter  to 
David  from  Dresden  he  incidentally  mentions 
Carl  Ritter  as  having  instruction  from  him,  and 
as  having  previously  been  a  pupil  of  Hiller's  ; 
and  he  writes  toHiller  that  he  has  brought  young 
Ritter  on  a  little.  But  what  the  style  of  Schu- 
mann's teaching  may  have  been  cannot  be  told  ; 
and  a  single  exception  only  proves  the  rule. 

The  move  to  Dresden  seems  to  have  been 
chiefly  on  account  of  Schumann's  suffering 
condition.  His  nervous  affection  rendered 
change  of  scene  absolutely  necessary  to  divert 
his  thoughts.  He  had  overworked  himself  into 
a  kind  of  surfeit  of  music,  so  much  so  that  his 
medical  attendant  forbade  his  continually  hear- 
ing it.  In  the  musical  world  of  Leipzig  such 
a  prohibition  could  not  be  strictly  obeyed,  but 
at  Dresden  it  was  quite  different.  '  Here,' 
he  writes  to  David  on  Nov.  25,  1844,  'one  can 
get  back  the  old  lost  longing  for  music,  there 
is  so  little  to  hear  !  It  just  suits  my  condition, 
for  I  still  suffer  very  much  from  my  nerves,  and 
everything  affects  and  exhausts  me  directly.' 
Accordingly  ho  at  first  lived  in  Dresden  in  the 
strictest  seclusion.  A  friend  sought  him  out 
there  and  found  him  so  changed  that  he  enter- 
tained grave  fears  for  his  life.  On  several 
occasions  he  tried  sea-bathing,  but  it  was  long 
before  his  health  can  be  said  to  have  radically 
improved.  In  February  1846,  after  a  slight  im- 
provement, he  again  became  very  unwell,  as  he 
did  also  in  the  summer  of  the  following  year.  He 
observed  that  he  was  unable  to  remember  the 
melodies  that  occurred  to  him,  when  comiKJsing  ; 
the  effort  of  invention  fatiguing  his  mind  to 
such  a  degree  as  to  impair  his  memory.  As 
soon  as  a  lasting  improvement  took  place  in 
his  health,  he  again  devoted  himself  wholly 
to  composition.  He  was  now  attracted  more 
powerfully  than  before  to  complicated  contra- 
puntal forms.  The  '  Studies '  and  '  Sketches ' 
for  the  pedal-piano  (opp.  56  and  58),  the  six 
fugues  on  the  name  of  1  Bach  '  (op.  60)  and  the 
four  piano  fugues  (op.  72),  owe  their  existence 
to  this  attraction.  The  greatest  work  of  the 
years  1845-46,  however,  was  the  C  major  Sym- 
phony (op.  61),  which  Mendelssohn  produced 
at  the  Gewandhaus  in  Leipzig,  Nov.  5,  1846. 
Slight  intercourse  with  a  few  congenial  spirits 
was  now  gradually  resumed.  Among  those 
whom  he  saw  was  the  widow  of  C.  M.  v.  Weber, 
whose  fine  musical  f'  _.ng  was  highly  valued  by 
Schumann.  The  first  year  in  Dresden  wassjicnt 
with  Ferdinand  Hiller,  who  had  been  living 
there  since  the  winter  of  1 844.  Their  intercourse 
gradually  grew  into  a  lively  and  lasting  intimacy. 
When  Hiller  was  getting  up  subscription  con- 
certs in  the  autumn  of  1845,  Schumann  took 
an  active  share  in  the  undertaking.  With 
Richard  Wagner,  too,  then  Capllmoister  at 


Dresden,  he  was  on  friendly  terms.  He  was 
much  interested  in  the  opera  of  '  Tannhauser ' 
and  heard  it  often,  expressing  his  opinion  of  it 
in  terms  of  great  though  not  unqualified  praise. 
But  the  natures  of  the  two  musicians  differed  too 
widely  to  allow  of  any  real  sympathy  between 
them.  Wagner  was  always  lively,  versatile,  and 
talkative,  while  Schumann's  former  silence  and 
reserve  had  increased  since  his  illness,  and  even 
intimate  friends,  like  Moscheles  and  Lipinski, 
had  to  lament  that  conversation  with  him  was 
now  scarcely  possible. 

At  the  end  of  Schumann's  collected  works 
we  find  a  Thcaterbiichlein  (1847-50),  in  which 
are  given  short  notes  of  the  impressions  made 
upon  him  by  certain  operas.  From  this  we 
learn  that  in  1847  he  went  comparatively  often 
to  the  theatre  ;  the  reason  being  that  at  that 
time  he  himself  was  composing  an  opera.  He 
had  long  cherished  the  idea.  So  early  as 
Sept.  1,  184*2,  he  writes,  'Do  you  know  what 
is  my  morning  and  evening  prayer  as  an  artist  f 
German  Opera*  There  is  a  field  for  work.' 
He  concludes  a  critique  of  an  opera  by  Heinrich 
Esser  in  the  numlwr  of  the  Zeilschrift  for 
September  1842  with  these  significant  words 
— '  It  is  high  time  that  German  composers 
should  give  the  lie  to  the  reproach  that  has 
long  lain  on  them  of  having  been  so  craven  as 
to  leave  the  field  in  possession  of  the  Italians 
and  French.  But  under  this  head  there  is  a 
word  to  be  said  to  the  German  jioets  also.'  In 
1844  he  composed  a  chorus  and  an  aria  for  an 
opera  on  Byron's  Coraair.  The  work,  however, 
went  no  farther,  and  the  two  pieces  still  remain 
unpublished.  He  also  corres]K>nded  with  his 
friend  Zuccalmaglio  as  to  the  subject  for  an 
opera,  which  he  wished  to  find  ready  on  his 
return  from  Russia  ;  and  made  notes  on  more 
than  twenty  different  subjects  of  all  kinds, 
]>eriods,  and  nationalities  ;  but  none  of  these 
were  found  suitable,  and  circumstances  led  to 
the  abandonment  of  the  project.  At  length, 
in  1847,  ho  decided  on  the  legend  of  St. 
Genevieve.  The  two  versions  of  the  story 
contained  in  the  tragedies  of  Tieck  and  Hcbbel 
(princi]>ally  that  of  Hebbel)  were  to  serve  as 
the  basis  of  the  text.  The  treatment  of  the 
words  he  persuaded  Robert  Reinick,  the  poet, 
who  had  been  living  in  Dresden  since  1844,  to 
undertake.  Reinick,  however,  failed  to  satisfy 
him,  and  Hebbel,  who  came  to  Dresden  at  the 
end  of  July  1847,  could  not  say  that  he  thought 
it  a  satisfactory  text,  though  he  declined  to 
assist  in  remedying  the  deficiencies  and  bringing 
it  into  the  desired  form.  This,  however,  was 
from  no  lack  of  interest  in  Schumann  himself. 
On  the  contrary  Hebbel  always  preserved  the 
highest  esteem  for  him,  and  subsequently 
dedicated  to  him  his  drama  of  Michel  Angela, 
accepting  in  return  from  Schumann  the  dedica- 
tion of  his  '  Nachtlied '  (op.  108).  But  it  was 
repugnant  to  him  to  see  his  work  mutilated  in 
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the  way  which  Schumann  considered  necessary 
for  an  opera.  The  composer  was  at  last  obliged 
to  trust  to  his  own  poetic  powers,  and  con- 
struct a  text  himself  from  those  already  men- 
tioned. 

By  August  1848  the  music  for  the  opera  was 
so  far  complete  that  Schumann  thought  he 
might  take  steps  for  its  performance.  His  first 
thought  was  of  the  theatre  at  Leipzig,  where 
he  knew  that  he  was  most  warmly  remembered. 
Wirsing  was  at  that  time  the  director,  Julius 
Ki«  t/  the  conductor,  and  the  opera  was  to  have 
been  brought  out  in  the  spring  of  1849,  but  it 
came  to  nothing.  In  June,  when  the  prepara- 
tions were  to  have  begun,  Schumann  was 
detained  by  domestic  circumstances,  and  the 
rest  of  the  year  slipped  away  with  constant 
evasions  and  promises  on  the  part  of  the 
director  of  the  theatre.  Even  the  promise, 
'on  his  honour,'  that  the  oj>era  should  be 
performed  at  the  end  of  February  1850,  at 
latest,  was  not  kept.  And  so  in  this,  his  very 
first  attempt  at  dramatic  work,  Schumann 
made  acquaintance  with  the  shady  side  of 
theatrical  management  in  a  way  which  must 
have  di&gusted  his  upright  and  honourable 
spirit.  In  his  indignation,  ho  would  have 
made  the  director's  breach  of  faith  public,  by 
invoking  the  aid  of  the  law  ;  but  his  Leipzig 
friends  were  happily  able  to  dissuade  him  from 
this  course.  At  last,  on  June  25,  1850,  the 
first  representation  of  4  Genoveva '  actually  took 
place  under  Schumann's  own  direction.  But 
the  time  was  unfavourable.  1  Who,'  he  writes 
to  Dr.  Hermann  Hartel,  '  goes  to  the  theatre 
in  May  or  June,  and  not  rather  into  the  woods  ?' 
However,  the  number  of  his  admirers  in  Leipzig 
was  great,  and  the  first  opera  by  so  famous  a 
master  excited  great  expectations  ;  the  house 
was  full,  and  the  reception  by  the  public, 
though  not  enthusiastic,  was  honourable  to  the 
composer.  Still,  artists  and  connoisseurs  were 
tolerably  unanimous  in  thinking  that  Schumann 
lacked  the  special  genius  for  writing  opera. 
His  almost  entire  exclusion  of  recitative  was 
very  widely  disapproved  of.  No  one  but  the 
venerable  Spohr,  who  had  attended  many  of 
the  rehearsals,  gave  a  really  favourable  verdict 
upon  the  work.  In  his  last  opera,  'The 
Crusaders,'  Spohr  himself  had  adopted  similar 
methods  of  making  the  music  follow  tho  plot 
closely  without  ever  coming  to  a  standstill, 
and  he  was  naturally  delighted  to  find  the 
same  in  Schumann's  work.  After  three  repre- 
sentations (June  25,  28,  30)  'Genoveva'  was 
laid  aside  for  the  time.  Schumann,  already 
vexed  by  the  tedious  postponements  of  the 
first  performance,  and  disappointed  by  the  cold 
reception  of  the  work,  was  greatly  annoyed  by 
the  discussions  in  the  public  prints,  especially 
by  a  critique  from  Dr.  E.  Kriiger,  one  of  the 
collaborators  in  the  Neve  Zeitachrifl.  A  letter 
from  Schumann  to  Kriiger,  in  stronger  terms 


than  might  have  been  expected  from  him,  put 
an  end  for  ever  to  their  acquaintance. 

Schumann  derived  far  more  gratification 
from  the  reception  of  his  music  to  'Faust.' 
In  1848  he  completed  the  portion  he  had 
originally  intended  to  write  first,  viz.  the 
salvation  of  Faust,  which  forms  the  end  of  the 
second  part  of  Goethe's  poem,  and  the  music  of 
which  is  called  the  '  third  part.'  On  Juno  25, 
1848,  tho  first  performance  took  place  among 
a  limited  circle  of  friends,  u|>on  whom  it  made 
a  deep  impression.  The  most  cultivated  por- 
tion of  the  # audience  was  of  opinion  that  the 
music  made  the  meaning  of  the  words  clear  for 
the  first  time,  so  deeply  imbued  was  the  com- 
|>oser  with  the  poet's  inmost  spirit.  As  the 
100th  anniversary  of  Goethe's  birthday  was 
approaching  (August  28,  1849)  it  was  decided 
to  give  a  festival  concert  in  Dresden,  at  which 
this  '  Faust '  music  and  Mendelssohn's  '  Wal- 
purgisnacht'  should  form  the  programme. 
When  the  Leijwig  people  heard  of  this  inten- 
tion, they  would  not  be  behind  Dresden,  and 
also  got  up  a  performance  of  the  same  works 
on  August  29.  In  Weimar  too  the  « Faust ' 
musio  was  performed  for  the  same  festivity. 
Schumann  was  exceedingly  delighted  that  his 
work  had  been  employed  for  bo  special  an 
occasion.  He  writes  to  Dr.  Hartel :  '  I  should 
like  to  have  Faust's  cloak,  and  be  able  to  be 
everywhere  at  once,  that  I  might  hear  it.'  In 
Dresden  the  success  of  the  work  was  very 
considerable,  but  it  made  less  impression  at  its 
first  performance  in  I^eipzig.  Schumann  took 
this  quite  calmly.  '  1  hear  different  accounts,' 
says  he  in  a  letter,  '  of  the  impression  produced 
by  my  scenes  from  "Faust" ;  some  seem  to  have 
been  affected,  while  upon  others  it  made  no 
definite  impression.  This  is  what  I  expected. 
Perhaps  an  opportunity  may  occur  in  the  winter 
for  a  repetition  of  the  work,  when  it  is  possible 
that  I  may  add  some  other  scenes.'  This 
repetition,  however,  did  not  take  place  in  Schu- 
mann's lifetime.  He  fulfilled  his  scheme  of 
adding  several  scenes  ;  and  in  1853  prefixed 
an  overture  to  the  whole  work,  which  was 
divided  into  three  parts.  It  was  not  published 
complete  until  two  years  after  his  death. 

In  the  meantime,  Schumann's  health  had 
again  improved,  as  was  evident  from  his  aug- 
mented creative  activity.  Indeed  his  eager 
desire  for  work  increased  in  a  way  which  gave 
rise  to  great  apprehensions.  In  the  year  1849 
alone  he  produced  thirty  works,  most  of  them 
of  considerable  extent.  It  had  never  seemed  so 
easy  to  him  to  create  ideas  and  bring  them  into 
Bhape.  He  composed  as  he  walked  or  stood, 
and  could  not  be  distracted,  even  by  the  most 
disturbing  circumstances.  Thus  he  wrote  Mig- 
non's  song  '  Kennst  du  das  Land '  at  Kreischa, 
near  Dresden,  in  the  midst  of  a  group  of  his 
noisy  children.  And  in  a  restaurant  near  the 
post-office,  much  frequented  by  the  artistic 
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society  of  Dresden,  where  he  used  to  drink  his 
beer  in  the  evening,  he  would  usually  sit  alono, 
with  his  back  to  the  company  and  his  face  to 
the  wall,  whistling  softly  to  himself,  and  de- 
veloping his  musical  ideas  all  the  time.  No 
preference  for  any  particular  form  of  art  can  be 
traced  in  Schumann's  work  at  this  time.  Piano- 
forte works  and  chamber  trios,  songs  and  vocal 
dueta,  choruses,  choral  works  with  orchestra, 
concertos  with  orchestra,  compositions  for  horn, 
clarinet,  oboe,  violoncello,  or  violin,  with  piano- 
forte accompaniment,  even  melodramatic  music 
—all  these  thronged  as  it  were  out^of  his  imagi- 
nation in  wild  and  strange  succession.  Among 
all  the  beautiful  and  important  works  produced 
at  this  time,  the  music  to  Byron's  Manfred 
deserves  especial  mention.  The  first  stage  per- 
formance of  it  was  given  by  Franz  Liszt  in 
Weimar  on  June  13,  1852.  For  that  occasion 
the  drama  was  adapted  for  the  stage  by  Schu- 
mann himself,  in  an  arrangement  which  is 
printed  as  a  preface  to  the  score  of  the  work. 
The  first  performance  of  the  music  at  a  concert 
took  place  at  Leipzig  on  March  24,  1859. 

Dresden  was  Schumann's  place  of  residence 
until  1850.  In  the  latter  years  of  his  stay 
there  his  outward  life  was  more  active  than 
before.  No  journeys  of  note  were  made,  it  is 
true,  with  the  exception  of  those  to  Vienna 
and  Berlin  already  mentioned,  and  a  longer 
expedition  undertaken  in  1850  to  Bremen  and 
Hamburg,  where  many  concerts  were  given. 
He  avoided  the  passing  disturbance  occasioned 
by  the  Dresden  insurrection  of  1849,  by  leaving 
the  town  with  his  family.  Though  no  revolu- 
tionary, like  Richard  Wagner,  scarcely  even  a 
politician,  Schumann  loved  individual  liberty 
and  wished  others  to  enjoy  it  also.  But  what 
gavo  a  different  aspect  to  his  life  as  a  musician 
in  the  last  years  of  his  stay  in  Dresden,  was 
his  occupation  as  a  conductor.  Ferdinand 
Hillcr  had  conducted  a  choral  society  for  men's 
voices  ;  and  when  he  left  Dresden  to  go  to 
Dusseldorf  as  municipal  director  of  music, 
Schumann  succeeded  him  in  his  post.  He 
conductor!  the  society  for  somo  time  with  great 
interest,  and  was  glad  to  find  that  his  capacity 
for  conducting  was  not  so  small  as  he  had 
generally  fancied  it  to  be.  He  was  even  induced 
to  write  a  few  works  for  male  chorus.  Three 
songs  of  War  and  Liberty  (Kriegs-  und  Freiheits- 
lieder,  op.  62)  and  seven  songs  in  canon-form, 
to  words  by  Riickert  (op.  65),  were  written  in 
1847,  and  a  grand  motet  for  double  chorus  of 
men's  voices  (op.  93)  in  1849.  But  a  nature 
like  Schumann's  could  not  thrive  in  the  atmo- 
sphere of  a  German  singing-club.  He  was  in 
all  respects  too  refined  for  tho  tone  of  vulgar 
comfort,  and  often  even  of  low  sentimentality, 
which  pervades  these  assemblies,  and  they  could 
not  but  be  irksome  to  him.  'I  felt  myself,' 
he  says,  in  a  letter  to  Hiller  written  on  April  10, 
1849,  after  his  withdrawal,  '  out  of  my  element ; 


they  were  such  nice  (htitbsch)  people.'  This  is 
even  noticeable  in  his  compositions  for  male 
chorus  ;  they  are  not  of  the  right  kind,  and 
have  in  consequence  never  been  much  sung. 
Of  greater  artistic  importance  was  a  society  of 
mixed  voices  which  was  constituted  in  January 
1848,  and  of  which  Schumann  was  asked  to 
take  the  lead.  It  was  not  very  largo — in  1849 
it  numbered  only  sixty  or  seventy  members — 
but  these  were  efficient,  and  Schumann  was 
able  'to  perform  correctly  any  music  ho  liked 
with  pleasure  and  delight.'  It  was  this  society 
that  gave  the  first  performance  of  the  third 
part  of  'Faust'  in  June  1848,  at  a  private 
party  ;  Schumann  was  induced  to  write  many 
new  compositions  for  them,  and  they  did  much 
service  in  promoting  a  knowledge  of  his  music  ' 
in  Dresden  by  two  performances  of  '  Paradise 
and  the  Peri'  on  Jan.  5  and  12,  1850.  They 
even  succeeded  in  drawing  him  into  social 
amusements.  In  August  1848  a  general  ex- 
cursion was  arranged,  in  which  Schumann  took 
what  was,  for  him,  a  lively  interest. 

That  Schumann,  after  sosuccessful  a  beginning 
in  the  art  of  conducting,  considered  himself 
fitted  to  undertake  the  direction  of  performances 
on  a  larger  scale,  is  evident  from  the  following 
circumstance.  After  Mendelssohn's  death  the 
Oewandhaus  concerts  were  conducted  by  Julius 
Rietz,  who  until  1847  had  been  at  work  in 
Dusseldorf.  In  the  summer  of  1849  a  report 
reached  Dresden  that  Rietz  was  going  to  suc- 
ceed O.  Nicolai  as  royal  Capellmeister  at  Berlin. 
Schumann  thereupon  applied  for  the  post  of 
concert  director  at  the  Gcwandhaus.  Dr.  Her- 
mann Hartel  was  to  be  the  medium  of  com- 
munication, and  Schumann,  with  a  well-founded 
expectation  that  the  choice  would  fall  upon 
him,  gave  himself  up  for  a  time  with  great 
pleasure  to  the  idea  of  becoming  the  successor 
of  the  honoured  Mendelssohn.  'It  would  give 
me  great  pleasure,'  he  wrote,  '  if  the  thing  came 
to  pass.  I  long  for  regular  duty,  and  though 
I  can  never  forget  the  last  few  years,  during 
which  I  have  lived  exclusively  as  a  composer,  | 
and  know  that  so  productive  and  happy  a  time  I 
may  perhaj«  never  be  mine  again,  yet  I  feel 
impelled  towards  a  life  of  active  work,  and  my 
highest  endeavour  would  be  to  keep  up  the 
renown  which  the  institution  has  so  long  en- 
joyed.' This  wish  was  not  realised,  for  Rietz 
remained  in  Leipzig.  Rut  Schumann's  desire 
for  a  more  extended  field  of  work  as  a  conductor 
was  to  be  satisfied  in  another  way  in  the  follow- 
ing year. 

In  1850  Hiller  gave  up  his  post  in  Dusseldorf 
to  obey  a  call  to  Cologne  as  Capellmeister  to 
that  city.  He  suggested  that  Schumann  should 
bo  his  successor,  and  opened  negotiations  with 
him.  Some  efforts  were  made  to  keep  him 
in  Dresden  and  to  obtain  his  appointment 
as  Capellmeister  to  the  King  of  Saxony  ;  but 
the  attempt  was  unsuccessful,  and  Schumann 
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accepted  the  directorship  at  Diiaseldorf  that 
summer,  though  he  left  his  native  place  with 
deep  regret,  and  not  without  some  suspicions 
as  to  the  condition  of  music  in  Dusseldorf,  of 
which  he  had  heard  much  that  was  unfavour- 
able from  Mendelssohn  and  Rietz.  In  his  new 
post  he  had  the  direction  of  a  vocal  union  and 
of  an  orchestra,  and  a  number  of  concerts  to 
conduct  in  the  course  of  the  winter.  He  arrived 
at  Dusseldorf,  Sept  2,  1850,  and  the  first 
winter  concert  was  in  some  sort  a  formal  recep- 
tion of  him,  since  it  consisted  of  the  overture  to 
•Genoveva,'  some  of  his  songs,  and  Part  I.  of 
•Paradise  and  the  Peri.'  It  was  under  the 
direction  of  Julius  Tausch,  Schumann  him- 
self appearing  as  conductor  for  the  first  time 
on  Oct.  24. 

He  was  very  well  satisfied  with  his  new 
sphere  of  work.  The  vocal  resources,  as  is  the 
case  with  all  the  choirs  of  the  Rhine  towns,  were 
admirable  ;  Hiller  had  cultivated  them  with 
special  zeal,  and  he  and  Rietz  had  left  the  or- 
chestra so  well  drilled  that  Schumann,  for  the 
first  time  in  his  life,  enjoyed  the  inestimable 
advantage  of  being  able  to  hear  everything  that 
he  wrote  for  the  orchestra  performed  imme- 
diately. The  concerts  took  up  no  more  of  his 
time  than  he  was  willing  to  give,  and  left  him 
ample  leisure  for  his  own  work.  Chamber  music 
was  also  attainable,  for  in  J.  von  Wasielewaki 
there  was  a  good  solo  violinist  on  the  spot. 
Schumann  and  his  wife  were  at  once  welcomed 
in  Dusseldorf  with  the  greatest  respect,  and 
every  attention  and  consideration  was  shown 
to  them  both.  It  might  be  said  that  their 
position  here  was  one  of  social  ease,  and  they 
soon  formed  a  delightful  circle  of  intimate 
acquaintances.  Little  as  his  music  was  then 
known  in  the  Rhine-cities,  Schumann's  advent 
in  person  seems  to  have  given  a  strong  impulse 
to  the  public  feeling  for  music  in  Dusseldorf. 
The  interest  in  the  subscription  concerts  during 
the  winter  of  1850  was  greater  than  it  had  ever 
been  before  ;  and  the  board  of  directors  was  able, 
at  the  close  of  the  usual  series  of  six  concerts, 
to  undertake  a  second  series  of  three  or  four. 
At  Schumann's  instance  one  of  the  winter  con- 
certs was  entirely  devoted  to  the  works  of  living 
composers,  an  idea  then  perfectly  novel,  and 
showing  that  he  had  remained  faithful  to  his 
desire— manifested  long  before  through  the 
Zeitathrifl—oi  facilitating  the  advancement  of 
young  and  gifted  com  posers.  At  first  Schumann  s 
direction  gave  entire  satisfaction.  If  some  per- 
formances were  not  perfectly  successful,  they 
were  compensated  for  by  others  of  special 
excellence  ;  and  the  execution  of  Beethoven's 
A  major  Symphony  at  the  third  concert  even 
seemed  to  show  that  he  was  a  bom  conductor. 
But  it  was  not  so  in  reality  ;  indeed  he  was 
wholly  wanting  in  the  real  talent  for  conducting  ; 
all  who  ever  saw  him  conduct  or  who  played 
under  his  direction  are  agreed  on  this  point 
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Irrespective  of  the  fact  that  conducting  for  any 
length  of  time  tired  him  out,  he  had  neither 
the  collectedness  and  prompt  presence  of  mind, 
nor  the  sympathetic  faculty,  nor  the  enterprising 
dash,  without  each  of  which  conducting  in  the 
true  sense  is  impossible.    He  even  found  a 
difficulty  in  starting  at  a  given  tcntjw  ;  nay,  he 
sometimes  shrank  from  giving  any  initial  beat  ; 
so  that  some  energetic  pioneer  would  begin 
without  waiting  for  the  signal,  and  without 
incurring  Schumann's  wrath.    Besides  this, 
any  thorough  practice  bit  by  bit  with  his  or- 
chestra, with  instructive  remarks  by  the  way  as 
to  the  mode  "of  execution,  M  as  impossible  to  this 
great  artist  who  in  this  respect  was  a  striking 
contrast  to  Mendelssohn.    He  would  have  a 
piece  played  through,  and  if  it  did  not  answer 
to  his  wishes,  had  it  repeated.    If  it  went  no 
better  the  second,  or  perhaps  even  a  third  time, 
he  would  be  extremely  angry  at  what  he  con- 
sidered the  clumsiness  or  even  the  ill-will  of  the 
players  ;  but  detailed  remarks  he  never  made. 
Any  one  knowing  his  silent  nature  and  his 
instinctive  dislike  to  contact  with  the  outer 
world,  might  certainly  have  feared  from  the 
first  that  he  would  find  great  difficulty  in  assert- 
ing himself  as  a  director  of  huge  mssses.  And 
as  years  went  on  his  incapacity  for  conduct- 
ing constantly  increased,  as  the  issue  showed, 
with  the  growth  of  an  illness,  which,  after 
seeming  to  have  been  completely  overcome  in 
Dresden,  returned  in  Dusseldorf  with  increasing 
gravity.  His  genius  seemed  constantly  to  shrink 
from  the  outside  world  into  the  depths  of  his 
soul.  His  silence  became  a  universally  accepted 
fact,  and  to  those  who  saw  him  for  the  first 
time  he  seemed  apathetic.    But  in  fact  he  was 
anything  rather  than  that  ;  he  would  let  a 
visitor  talk  for  a  long  time  on  all  kinds  of 
subjects  without  saying  a  word,  and  then  when 
the  caller  rose  to  leave,  'not  to  dittuib  the 
master  longer,'  he  would  discover  that  Schu- 
mann had  followed  the  one  sided  •conversation  ' 
with  unfailing  interest.    "When  sitting  for  an 
hour,  as  he  was  accustomed  of  an  evening,  with 
friends  or  acquaintances  at  the  restaurant,  if 
anything  was  said  that  touched  or  pleased  him 
he  would  give  the  speaker  a  radiant,  expressive 
glance,  but  without  a  word  ;  and  the  incessant 
creative  labours,  to  which  he  gave  himself  up  so 
long  as  he  was  able,  are  the  best  proof  of  the  rich 
vitality  which  constantly  flowed  from  the  deepest 
sources  of  his  soul.   In  the  family  circle  he  was 
a  different  man  ;  there  he  could  be  gay  and 
talkative  to  a  degree  that  would  have  surprised 
a  stranger.  He  loved  his  children  tenderly,  and 
was  fond  of  occupying  himself  with  them.  The 
three  piano  sonatas  (op.  118)  composed  for  his 
daughters  Julie,  Elise,  and  Marie,  the  Album  for 
beginners  (op.  68) ;  the  Children's  Ball  (op.  130), 
and  other  pieces,  are  touching  evidence  of  the 
way  in  which  he  expressed  this  feeling  in  music, 
the  first  great  work  of  the  Dusseldorf  period 
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was  the  El?  Symphony  (op.  97),  marked  by  the 
composer  as  No.  3,  although  it  is  really  the  fourth 
of  the  published  ones,  the  D  minor  Symphony 
preceding  it  in  order  of  conij»osition.  If  we  call 
the  Overture,  Scherzo,  and  Finale  (op.  52)  a  sym- 
phony too,  then  the  Ej>  Symphony  must  rank  as 
the  fifth.  It  would  seem  that  Schumann  had 
begun  to  work  at  it  before  his  change  of  resi- 
dence. As  soon  as  he  conceived  the  project  of 
leaving  Saxony  for  the  Rhine,  he  bethought 
himself  of  the  great  musical  festival  which  ever 
since  1818  had  been  held  in  the  lower  Rhine1 
districts,  and  was  inspired  by  the  idea  of  assisting 
at  oue  of  these  in  the  capacity  of  a  composer. 
He  wrote  down  this  great  work  with  ita  five 
movements  between  Nov.  2  and  Dec.  9,  1850. 
He  has  told  us  that  it  was  intended  to  convey 
the  impressions  which  he  received  during  a  visit 
to  Cologne  ;  so  that  its  ordinary  name  of  the 
'  Rhenish  Symphony '  may  l»e  accepted  as  correct. 
It  was  first  performed  at  Diisseldorf  on  Feb.  6, 
1851,  and  then  at  Cologne  on  Feb.  25,  both 
times  under  the  direction  of  the  composer,  but 
was  coldly  received  on  both  occasions.8 

Although  Schumann  had  had  no  pleasant  ex- 
periences in  connection  with  the  opera  'C.eno- 
veva,'  he  was  not  to  be  deterred  from  making 
another  essay  in  dramatic  composition.   In  Oct. 

1 850  ho  received  from  Richard  Pohl,  at  that  time 
a  student  in  the  Leipzig  university,  Schiller's 
'  Bride  of  Messina,'  arranged  as  an  oj>era  libretto. 
Schumann  could  not  make  up  his  mind  to  set  it 
to  music  ;  but  in  Dec.  1850  and  Jan.  1851  he 
wrote  an  Overture  to  the  '  Rraut  von  Messina ' 
(op.  100),  which  showed  how  much  the  material 
of  the  play  had  interested  him,  in  spite  of  his 
refusal  to  set  it.  He  inclined  to  a  more  cheerful, 
or  even  a  comic  subject,  and  (Joethe's  '  Hermann 
und  Dorothea '  seemed  to  him  appropriate  for  an 
operetta.  He  consulted  several  |»oets  concerning 
the  arrangement,  and  having  made  out  a  scheme 
of  treatment,  wrote  the  Overture  at  Christmas 

1851  (op.  136).  The  work,  however,  progressed 
no  farther.  Hesubseqnently  turned  his  attention 
to  Auerbach's  1  Dorfgosehichten,'  but  without 
finding  any  good  material,  and  no  second  oj>era 
from  his  pen  ever  saw  the  light. 

He  completed,  however,  a  number  of  vocal 
compositions  for  the  concert-room,  in  which  his 
taste  for  dramatic  music  had  free  play.  A  young 
poet  from  Chemnitz,  Moritz  Horn,  had  sent  him 
a  faery  [NWIIl,  which  greatly  interested  him. 
After  many  abbreviations  and  alterations  made 
by  Horn  himself  at  Schumann's  suggestion, 1  The 
Pilgrimage  of  the  Rose'  (Der  Hose  Pilgerfahrt, 
op.  112)  was  really  set  to  music  between  April 
and  July  1851.  The  work,  which  both  in  form 
and  substance  resembles  '  Paradise  and  the 
Peri,'  except  that  it  is  treated  in  a  manner  at 
once  more  detailed  and  more  idyllic,  had  at  first 
a  simple  pianoforte  accompaniment,  but  in 

'  Sm  this  Dictionary,  vol.  III.  pp.  377.  378. 

«  )U  ftrrt  perfurnianc*  lu  England  wutti  Concert  of  Stgnor 
Anlitra.  Dec.  4.  18S.V 


November  Schumann  arranged  it  for  orchestra. 
June  1851  is  also  the  date  of  the  composition 
of  Uhland's  ballad  1  Der  Kbnigssohn  '  (op.  116), 
in  a  semi-dramatic  form,  to  which  indeed  he 
was  almost  driven  by  the  poem  itself.  Schumann 
was  much  pleased  with  his  treatment  of  this 
ballad,  which  he  set  for  soli,  chorus,  and  or- 
chestra. In  the  course  of  the  next  two  years 
he  wrote  three  more  works  of  the  same  kind  : 
«Des  gangers  Finch'  (op.  139),  a  ballad  of 
Uhland's  ;  « Vom  Pagen  und  der  Konigstochter  ' 
(op.  140),  a  ballad  by  Ceibel  ;  and  '  Das  Cluck 
von  Edenhall'  (op.  143),  a  ballad  by  Uhland. 

In  the  last  two  poems  he  made  alterations  of 
more  or  less  imj»ortance,  to  bring  them  into 
shape  for  musical  setting,  but  the  '  Sanger* 
Fluch  '  had  to  be  entirely  remodelled — a  difficult 
and  ungrateful  task,  which  Richard  Pohl  carried 
out  after  Schumann's  owu  suggestions. 

At  that  time  this  young  man,  a  thorough  art- 
enthusiast,  kept  up  a  lively  intercourse  with 
Schumann,  both  personally  and  by  letter.  They 
devised  together  the  plan  of  a  grand  oratorio. 
Schumann  wavered  between  a  biblical  and  an 
historical  subject,  thinking  at  one  time  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,  at  another  of  Ziska  or  Luther. 
His  final  choice  fell  upon  Luther.  He  pondered 
deeply  upon  the  treatment  of  his  materials.  It 
was  to  be  an  oratorio  suitable  both  for  the 
church  and  the  concert  room,  and  in  its  poetical 
form  as  dramatic  as  possible.  In  point  of  musical 
treatment  he  intended  the  chorus  to  predomi- 
nate, as  in  Handel's  'Israel  in  Egypt,'  of 
which  he  had  given  a  performance  in  the 
winter  of  1850.  Moreover,  it  was  not  to  be 
complicated  and  contrapuntal  in  style,  but 
simple  and  popular,  so  that «  peasant  and  citizen 
alike  Bhould  understand  it.'  The  more  he 
pondered  it  the  more  was  he  inspired  with 
the  grandeur  of  the  subject,  although  by  no 
means  blind  to  its  difficulties.  1  It  inspires 
courage,'  he  says,  'and  also  humility.'  He 
could  not,  however,  coincide  with  his  poet's 
opinion  as  to  the  extent  of  the  work,  the  latter 
having  formed  the  idea  of  a  sort  of  trilogy,  in 
oratorio  form,  while  Schumann  wished  the  work 
to  be  within  the  limit  of  one  evening's  perform- 
ance, lasting  about  two  hours  and  a  half.  In 
this  way  the  few  years  of  creative  activity  that 
were  still  granted  to  him  slipped  away,  and  the 
oratorio  remained  unwritten.  The  impossibility 
of  satisfying,  by  the  oratorio  on  Luther,  the 
inclination  for  grave  and  religious  music  which 
became  ever  stronger  with  increasing  years,  is 
partly  the  reason  of  his  writing  in  1852  a  Mass 
(op.  147),  and  a  Requiem  (op.  148).  But  to 
these  he  was  also  incited  by  outward  circum- 
stances. The  inhabitants  of  Diisseldorf  are 
mostly  Catholics,  the  organ-lofts  in  the  prin- 
cipal churches  are  too  small  to  hold  a  large 
choir  and  orchestra,  and  the  regular  church- 
music  was  in  a  bad  condition.  The  choral 
society  which  Schumann  conducted  was  ac- 
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customed,  as  a  reward  for  its  labours,  to  have 
several  concerts  of  church  music,  or  at  least 
sacred  compositions,  every  year  ;  and  Schumann 
was  probably  thinking  of  this  custom  in  his 
Mass  and  his  Requiem,  but  he  was  not  destined 
ever  to  hear  them  performed. 

In  the  summer  of  1851  he  and  his  family 
made  a  tour  in  Switzerland,  which  he  had  not 
visited  since  the  time  of  his  student-life  in 
Heidelberg ;  on  his  return  he  went  to  Ant- 
werp, for  a  competitive  performance  by  the 
Belgian  *  Mannergesangverein,'  on  August  17, 
at  which  he  had  been  asked  to  aid  in  adjudging 
the  prizes.  Two  years  later,  towards  the  end 
of  1853,  he  and  his  wife  once  more  visited 
the  Netherlands,  and  made  a  concert- tour 
through  Holland,  meeting  with  such  an  enthusi- 
astic reception  that  ho  could  not  help  saying 
that  his  music  seemed  to  have  struck  deejier 
root  there  than  in  Germany.  In  March  1 852  they 
revisited  Leipzig,  where,  between  the  14th  and 
the  21st,  a  quantity  of  his  musio  was  performed  ; 
the  Manfred  overture  and  the  *  Pilgerfahrt  der 
Rose  '  at  a  public  matinee  on  the  14th  ;  the  D 
minor  Sonata  for  pianoforte  and  violin  (op.  121) 
in  a  private  circle,  on  the  15th  ;  the  Efr  Sym- 
phony at  a  concert  at  the  Gewandhaus  on  the 
18th  ;  the  Pianoforte  Trio  in  G  minor  (op.  110) 
at  a  chamber  concert  on  the  21st.  On  Nov. 
6,  1851,  the  overture  to  the  4Braut  von  Mes- 
sina' was  also  performed  at  the  Gewandhaus. 
The  public  had  thus,  during  this  season,  ample 
opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the 
latest  works  of  this  inexhaustible  composer. 
But  although  he  had  lived  in  Leipzig  for  four- 
teen years,  and  had  brought  out  most  of  his 
compositions  there,  besides  having  a  circle  of 
sincerely  devoted  friends  in  that  city,  he  could 
not  on  this  occasion  boast  of  any  great  success  ; 
the  public  received  hirn  with  respect  and  esteem, 
but  with  no  enthusiasm.  But  in  this  respect 
Schumann  had  lived  through  a  variety  of  ex- 
perience ;  'I  am  accustomed,'  he  writes  to 
Pohl,  Dec.  7,  1851,  when  speaking  of  the  recep- 
tion of  the  overture  to  the  1  Braut  von  Messina,' 
'  to  find  that  my  compositions,  particularly  the 
best  and  deepest,  are  not  understood  by  the 
public  at  a  first  hearing.'  Artists,  however,  had 
come  to  Leipzig  from  some  distance  for  the 
*  Schumann  -week  '  ;  among  them  Liszt  and 
Joachim, 

In  August  1852  there  was  held  in  Diisseldorf 
a  festival  of  music  for  men's  voices,  in  which 
Schumann  assisted  as  conductor,  though,  owing 
to  his  health,  only  to  a  very  limited  extent. 
He  took  a  more  important  part  at  Whitsuntide 
1853,  when  the  31st  of  the  Lower  Rhine  Festi- 
vals was  celebrated  in  Diisseldorf  on  May  15, 
16,  and  17.  He  conducted  the  music  of  the 
first  day,  consisting  of  Handel's  'Messiah' 
and  of  his  own  Symphony  in  D  minor,  which 
was  exceedingly  well  received.  In  the  concerts 
of  the  two  following  days,  which  were  conducted 


chiefly  by  Hiller,  two  more  of  Schumann's 
larger  compositions  were  performed  ;  the  Piano- 
forte Concerto  in  A  minor,  and  a  newly  composed 
Festival  Overture  with  soli  and  chorus  on  the 
•  Rheinweinlied  '  (op.  1 23).  But  although  Schu- 
mann appeared  in  so  brilliant  a  way  as  a 
composer,  and  as  such  was  honoured  and 
appreciated  in  Diisseldorf,  yet  there  was  no 
concealing  the  fact  that  as  a  conductor  he  was 
inefficient.  The  little  talent  for  conducting 
that  he  showed  on  his  arrival  in  Diisseldorf, 
had  disappeared  with  his  departing  health. 
It  was  in  fact  necessary  to  procure  some  one  to 
take  his  place.  An  attempt  was  made  after 
the  first  winter  concert  of  the  year  (Oct.  27, 
1853)  to  induce  him  to  retire  for  a  time  from 
the  post  of  his  own  accord.  But  this  proposal 
was  badly  received.  The  fact,  however,  remains, 
that  from  the  date  just  mentioned  all  the 
practices  and  performances  were  conducted  by 
Julius  Tausch,  who  thus  became  Schumann's 
real  successor.  No  doubt  the  directors  of  the 
society  were  really  in  the  right ;  though  perhaps 
the  form  in  which  Schumann's  relation  to  (he 
society  was  expressed  might  have  been  better 
chosen.  The  master  was  now  taken  up  with 
the  idea  of  leaving  Diisseldorf  as  soon  as  possible, 
and  of  adopting  Vienna,  for  which  he  had 
preserved  a  great  affection,  as  his  permanent 
residence.    But  fate  had  decided  otherwise. 

The  dissatisfaction  induced  in  his  mind  by 
the  events  of  the  autumn  of  1 853  was,  however, 
mitigated  partly  by  the  tour  in  Holland  already 
mentioned,  and  partly  by  another  incident.  It 
happened  that  in  October  a  young  and  wholly 
unknown  musician  arrived,  with  a  letter  of  intro- 
duction from  Joachim.  Johannes  Brahms — for 
he  it  was — immediately  excited  Schumann's 
warmest  interest  by  the  genius  of  his  playing  and 
the  originality  of  his  compositions.  In  his  early 
days  he  had  always  been  the  champion  of  the 
young  and  aspiring,  and  now  as  a  matured 
artist  he  took  pleasure  in  smoothing  the  path 
of  this  gifted  youth.  Schumann's  literary  pen 
had  lain  at  rest  for  nine  years  ;  he  now  once 
more  took  it  up,  for  the  last  time,  in  order  to 
say  a  powerful  word  for  Brahms  to  the  wide 
world  of  art.  An  article  entitled  Nate  Bahnen 
(New  Paths)  appeared  on  Oct.  28,  1853,  in  No. 
1 8  of  that  year '8  Zeilschrift.  In  this  he  pointed 
to  Brahms  as  the  artist  whose  vocation  it  would 
be  '  to  utter  the  highest  ideal  expression  of  our 
time.'  He  does  not  speak  of  him  as  a  youth  or 
beginner,  but  welcomes  him  into  the  circle  of 
Masters  as  a  fully  equipped  combatant.  "When 
before  or  since  did  an  artist  find  such  words  of 
praise  for  one  of  his  fellows  \  It  is  as  though, 
having  already  given  so  many  noble  proofs  of 
sympathetic  appreciation,  he  could  not  leave  the 
world  without  once  more,  after  his  long  silence, 
indelibly  stamping  the  image  of  his  pure,  lofty, 
and  unenvious  artist-nature  on  the  hearts  of  his 
fellow-men. 
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So  far  as  Brahms  was  concerned,  it  is  true 
that  this  brilliant  envoi  laid  him  under  a  heavy 
debt  of  duty,  in  the  necessity  of  measuring  his 
productions  by  the  very  highest  standard  ;  and 
at  the  time  Schumann  was  supposed  to  have 
attributed  to  Brahms,  as  he  did  to  the  poetess 
Elisabeth  Kulmann,  gifts  which  he  did  not 
actually  possess.  Twenty- eight  years  have 
now  [1881]  passed  and  we  know  that  Schu- 
mann's keen  insight  did  not  deceive  him,  and 
that  Brahms  verified  all  the  expectations  formed 
of  him.  His  intercourse  with  the  young  com- 
poser (then  twenty  years  old),  in  whom  he  took 
the  widest  and  most  affectionate  interest,  was 
a  great  pleasure  to  Schumann. 

At  that  time,  too,  Albert  Dietrich  (afterwards 
Hofcapellmeister  at  Oldenburg)  was  staying  in 
Diisseldorf,  and  Schumann  proved  to  the  utmost 
the  truth  of  what  he  had  written  only  a  few 
months  previously  of  Kirchner,  that  he  loved 
to  follow  the  progress  of  young  men.  A  sonata 
for  pianoforte  and  violin  exists  in  MS.  which 
Schumann  composed  during  this  month  (October 
1853),  in  conjunction  with  Brahms  and  Dietrich. 
Dietrich  begins  with  an  allegro  in  A  minor  ; 
Schumann  follows  with  au  intermezzo  in  F  major; 
Brahms — who  signs  himself  Johannes  Krcisaler 
junior — adds  an  allegro  (scherzo)  in  C  minor  ; 
and  Schumann  winds  up  the  work  with  a  finale 
in  A  minor,  ending  in  A  major.  The  title  of 
the  sonata  is  worth  noting.  Joachim  was 
coming  to  Diisseldorf  to  play  at  the  concert  of 
Oct.  27,  so  Schumann  wrote  on  the  title-page 
'  In  anticipation  of  the  arrival  of  our  beloved 
and  honoured  friend  Joseph  Joachim,  this  sonata 
was  written  by  Robert  Schumann,  Albert 
Dietrich,  and  Johannes  Brahms.' 1 

This  interesting  intimacy  cannot  have  con- 
tinued long,  since  in  November  Schumann  went 
to  Holland  with  his  wife,  and  did  not  return 
till  Dec.  22.  But  he  met  Brahms  again  in 
Hanover  in  January  1854  at  a  performance  of 
4  Paradise  and  the  Peri,'  where  he  found  also 
Joachim  and  Julius  Otto  Grimm.  A  circle  of 
gifted  and  devoted  young  artists  gathered  round 
the  master  and  rejoiced  in  having  him  among 
them,  little  imagining  that  within  a  few  months 
he  would  be  suddenly  snatched  from  them  for 
ever. 

Schumann's  appearance  was  that  of  a  man 
with  a  good  constitution  ;  his  figure  was  above 
the  middle  height,  full  and  well-built ;  but  his 
nervous  system  had  always  shown  extreme  ex- 
citability, and  even  so  early  as  his  twenty-fourth 
year  he  suffered  from  a  nervous  disorder  which 
increased  to  serious  disease.  At  a  still  earlier 
date  he  had  shown  a  certain  morbid  hypertension 
of  feeling,  in  connection  with  his  passionate  study 
of  Jean  Paul,  of  whom  he  wrote,  even  in  his 
eighteenth  year,  that  he  often  drove  him  to  the 
verge  of  madness.    Violent  shocks  of  emotion, 

1  The  Ma  wa>  In  Joachim*  pownwion,  and  he  permitted  the 
publication  of  the  movement  by  Bnhmi,  which  appeared  In  1W7. 


as  for  instance  the  sudden  announcement  of  i 
death,  or  the  struggle  for  the  hand  of  Clara 
Wieok,  would  bring  him  into  a  condition  of 
mortal  anguish,  and  the  most  terrible  state  of 
bewilderment  and  helplessness,  followed  by  days 
of  overwhelming  melancholy.    A  predisposition 
to  worry  himself,  an  '  ingenuity  in  clinging  to 
unhappy  ideas,'  often  embittered  the  fairest 
moments  of  his  life.     Gloomy  anticipations 
darkened  his  soul ;  *  I  often  feel  as  if  I  should 
not  live  much  longer,'  he  says  in  a  letter  to 
Zuccalmaglio  of  May  18,  1887,  'and  I  should 
like  to  do  a  little  more  work ' ;  and  later,  to 
Hiller — 'man  must  work  while  it  is  yet  day.' 
The  vigour  of  youth  for  a  time  conquered  these 
melancholy  aberrations,  and  after  his  marriage 
the  calm  and  equable  happiness  which  he  found 
in  his  wife  for  a  long  time  expelled  the  evil 
spirit.    It  was  not  till  1844  that  he  again  feU 
a  prey  to  serious  nervous  tension.    This  was 
evidently  the  result  of  undue  mental  strain,  and 
for  a  time  he  was  forced  to  give  up  all  work, 
and  even  the  hearing  of  music,  and  to  with- 
draw into  perfect  solitude  at  Dresden.    His  im- 
provement was  slow  and  not  without  relapses  ; 
but  in  1849  he  felt  quite  re-established,  as  we 
gather  from  his  letters  and  from  the  work  he 
accomplished  ;  and  his  condition  seems  to  have 
remained  satisfactory  till  about  the  end  of  1 851 . 
Then  the  symptoms  of  disease  reappeared  ;  he 
had,  as  usual,  been  again  working  without  pause 
or  respite,  and  even  with  increased  severity  ;  and 
was  himself  so  much  alarmed  as  to  seek  a 
remedy.    Various  eccentricities  of  conduct  be- 
trayed even  to  strangers  the  state  of  nervous  ex- 
citability in  which  he  was.  By  degrees  delusions 
grew  upon  him,  and  he  fancied  that  he  incessantly 
heard  one  particular  note,  or  certain  harmonies, 
or  voices  whispering  words  of  reproof  or  en- 
couragement.   Once  in  the  night  he  fancied 
that  the  spirits  of  Schubert  and  Mendelssohn 
brought  him  a  musical  theme,  and  he  got  up 
and  noted  it  down.    He  was  again  attacked 
by  that  '  mortal  anguish  of  mind  '  of  which  he 
had  had  former  experience,  and  which  left  him 
perfectly  distracted.    Still,  all  these  symptoms 
were  but  temporary,  and  between  the  attacks 
Schumann  was  in  full  possession  of  his  senses 
and  self-control.    He  himself  expressed  a  wish 
to  be  placed  in  an  asylum,  but  meanwhile  worked 
on  in  his  old  way.    He  wrote  some  variations 
for  the  piano  on  the  theme  revealed  to  him  by 
Schubert  and  Mendelssohn,  but  they  were  his 
last  work,  and  remained  unfinished.  On  Feb.  27, 
1854,  in  the  afternoon,  in  one  of  his  fits  of 
agony  of  mind,  he  left  the  house  unobserved 
and  threw  himself  from  the  bridge  into  the 
Rhine.    Some  boatmen  were  on  the  watch  and 
rescued  him,  and  he  was  recognised  and  carried 
home.     Unmistakable  symptoms  of  insanity 
now  declared  themselves,  but  after  a  few  days 
a  peculiar  clearness  and  calmness  of  mind  re- 
turned, and  with  it  his  irrepressible  love  of 
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work.  He  completed  the  variation  on  which  he 
had  been  at  work  before  the  great  catastrophe. 
These  last  efforts  of  his  wearied  genius  remain 
unpublished,  but  Brahms  has  used  the  theme  for 
a  set  of  4 -hand  variations  which  form  one  of  his 
most  beautiful  and  touching  works  (op.  23),  and 
which  he  has  dedicated  to  Schumann's  daughter 
Julie. 

The  last  two  years  of  Schumann's  life  were 
spent  in  the  private  asylum  of  Dr.  Richarz  at 
Endenich  near  Bonn.  His  mental  disorder  de- 
veloped into  deep  melancholy  ;  at  times — as  in 
the  spring  of  1855— when  for  a  while  he  seemed 
better,  his  outward  demeanour  was  almost  the 
same  as  before.  He  corresponded  with  his  friends 
and  received  visits,  but  gradually  the  pinions  of 
his  soul  drooped  and  fell,  and  he  died  in  the  arms 
of  his  wife,  July  29,  1856,  only  forty-six  years 
of  age. 

Soon  after  Schumann's  death  his  music 
achieved  a  popularity  in  Germany  which  will 
bear  comparison  with  that  of  the  most  favourite 
of  the  older  masters.  When  once  the  peculi- 
arities of  his  style  grew  familiar,  it  was  realised 
that  these  very  peculiarities  had  their  origin  in 
the  deepest  feelings  of  the  nation.  The  desire 
of  giving  outward  expression  to  the  love  which 
was  felt  towards  him,  soon  asserted  itself  more 
and  more  strongly.  Schumann  was  buried  at 
Bonn,  in  the  churchyard  opposite  the  Sternen- 
thor,  and  it  was  resolved  to  erect  a  monument 
to  him  there.  On  August  17,  18,  and  19,  1873, 
a  Schumann  festival  took  place  at  Bonn,  con- 
sisting eutirely  of  the  master's  compositions. 
The  conducting  was  undertaken  by  Joachim 
and  Wasielewski,  and  among  the  performers 
were  Madame  Schumann,  who  played  her 
husband's  Pianoforte  Concerto,  and  Stockhausen. 
The  festival  was  one  of  overwhelming  interest, 
owing  to  the  sympathy  taken  in  it,  and  the 
manner  in  which  that  sympathy  was  displayed. 
The  proceeds  of  the  concerts  were  devoted  to  a 
monument  to  Schumann's  memory,  which  was 
executed  by  A.  Donndorf  of  Stuttgart,  erected 
over  the  grave,  and  unveiled  on  May  2,  1880. 
On  this  occasion  also  a  concert  took  place, 
consisting  of  compositions  by  Schumann,  and 
Brahms's  Violin  Concerto  (op.  77),  conducted 
by  himself,  and  played  by  Joachim. 


Schumann,  with  his  activity  both  as  an  author 
and  as  a  composer,  was  a  new  phenomenon  in 
German  music.  It  is  true  that  he  had  had  a 
predecessor  in  this  respect  in  C.  M.  von  Weber, 
who  also  had  a  distinct  gift  and  vocation  for 
authorship,  and  whose  collected  writings  form  a 
literary  monument  possessing  far  more  than  a 
merely  personal  interest.  Still  Weber  was  pre- 
vented by  circumstances  and  by  his  own  natural 
restlessness  from  fully  developing  his  literary 
talent,  while  Schumann  benefited  by  the 
restraint  and  discipline  of  his  ten  years  of 
editorship.    In  1854  he  had  his  QtmmmelU 


Schriften  Hber  Musik  und  Mwriker  published 
in  four  volumes  by  Wigand  in  Leipzig,  and  it 
was  not  long  in  reaching  its  second  edition, 
which  appeared  in  two  volumes  in  1871.  This 
collection,  however,  is  not  nearly  complete, 
and  the  essays  it  includes  have  been  much 
altered.  A  full  and  correct  edition  of  his 
writings  is  still  a  desideratum. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  imagined  that 
Schumann's  aim  as  an  author  was  to  lay  down 
the  principles  on  which  he  worked  as  a  com- 
jK>ser  ;  it  is  indeed  hardly  possible  to  contrast 
the  critical  and  the  productive  elements  in  his 
works.  His  authorship  and  his  musical  com- 
positions were  two  distinct  phases  of  a  creative 
nature,  and  if  it  was  by  composition  that  he 
satisfied  his  purely  musical  craving  it  was  by 
writing  that  he  gave  utterance  to  his  poetical 
instincts.  His  essays  are  for  the  most  part 
rather  rhapsodies  on  musical  works  or  poetical 
imagery  lavished  on  musical  subjects  than 
criticisms  properly  speaking ;  and  the  cases  where 
he  writes  in  the  negative  vein  are  very  rare 
exceptions.  A  high  ideal  floats  before  his  mind, 
and  supported  by  the  example  of  the  greatest 
masters  of  the  art,  his  one  aim  is  to  introduce 
a  new  and  pregnant  period  of  music  in  contrast 
to  the  shallowness  of  his  own  time.  Again  and 
again  he  speaks  of  this  as  the  '  poetic  phase ' — 
and  here  we  must  guard  against  a  misunder- 
standing. The  term  poftic  viusic  is  often  used 
in  antithesis  to  pure  music,  to  indicate  a  work 
based  on  a  combination  of  poetry  and  music  ; 
as,  for  instance,  a  song,  which  may  be  conceived 
of  either  as  a  purely  musical  composition 
founded  on  the  union  of  definite  feelings  and 
ideas,  or  as  intended  to  express  the  preconceived 
emotions  and  ideas  of  the  poet.  But  it  was  not 
anything  of  this  kind  that  Schumann  meant  to 
convey ;  he  simply  regarded  poetry  as  the 
antithesis  to  prose,  just  as  enthusiasm  is  the 
antithesis  to  sober  dulness,  the  youthful  rhapso- 
dist  to  the  Philistine,  the  artist  with  his  lofty 
ideal  to  the  mechanical  artisan  or  the  superficial 
dilettante.  His  aim  is  to  bring  to  birth  a  living 
art,  full  of  purpose  and  feeling,  and  he  cannot 
endure  a  mere  skeleton  of  forms  and  phrases. 
In  this  key  he  pitches  his  writings  on  music, 
and  their  purport  is  always  the  same.  He  once 
8|>eak8  of  reviewers  and  critics  under  a  quaint 
simile  —  'Music  excites  the  nightingale  to  love- 
songs,  the  lap-dog  to  bark.'  Nothing  could 
more  accurately  represent  his  own  attitude  in 
writing  on  music  than  the  first  of  these  images. 
From  his  point  of  view  a  piece  of  music  ought 
to  rouse  in  the  true  critic  sympathetic  feeling, 
he  ought  to  absorb  and  assimilate  its  contents, 
and  then  echo  them  in  words — Schumann  was 
in  fact  the  singing  nightingale.  Though  we 
may  not  feel  inclined  to  apply  his  other  com- 
parison to  every  critic  who  does  not  follow  in  his 
steps,  we  may  at  least  say  that  the  difference 
between  Schumann's  style  and  that  of  tha 
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musical  periodicals  of  his  day  was  as  great  as 
that  between  a  nightingale  and  a  lap-dog. 
And  how  strange  and  new  were  the  tones 
uttered  by  this  poet -critic  !  A  considerable 
resemblance  to  Jean  Paul  must  be  admitted, 
particularly  in  his  earlier  critiques  :  the  ecstatic 
youthful  sentiment,  the  humorous  suggestions, 
the  highly  wrought  and  dazzling  phraseology, 
are  common  to  both  ;  but  the  style  is  quite 
different.  Schumann  commonly  writes  in  short 
and  vivid  sentences,  going  straight  at  his  subject 
without  digressions,  and  indulging  in  bold 
abbreviations.  There  is  a  certain  indolence  of 
genius  about  him,  and  yet  a  sure  artistic  instinct 
throughout.  Nor  has  he  a  trace  of  Jean  Paul's 
sentimental  '  luxury  of  woe,'  but  we  everywhere 
find,  side  by  side  with  emotional  rhapsody,  the 
refreshing  breeziness  of  youth  and  health. 

It  has  already  been  said  that  Schumann 
connects  certain  definite  characteristics  with 
different  feigned  names  (Florestan,  Eusebius, 
Raro,  etc.),  a  device  which  none  but  a  poet  could 
have  hit  on.  Indeed,  it  would  be  a  hindrance 
to  the  writing  of  calm  criticism,  which  must 
have  a  fixed  and  clearly  defined  position  as  its 
basis.  But  it  often  introduces  a  varied  and 
even  dramatic  liveliness  into  the  discussion, 
which  is  very  attractive,  and  leads  to  a  deeper 
consideration  of  the  subject.  Schumann,  how- 
ever, could  use  still  more  artificial  forms  in  his 
critiques.  Thus  he  discusses  the  first  concert 
conducted  by  Mendelssohn  at  the  Gewandhaus, 
October  1835,  in  letters  addressed  by  Eusebius 
to  Chiara  in  Italy  ;  and  within  this  frame  the 
details  of  the  concert  are  gracefully  entwined 
with  ingenious  reflections  and  fanciful  ideas 
which  add  brilliance  to  the  picture.  On  another 
occasion,  when  he  was  to  write  about  a  mass  of 
dance  music,  Schumann  has  recourse  to  the 
following  fiction : — the  editor  of  a  certain  musical 
paper  gives  a  historical  fancy  ball.  Composers 
are  invito  I.  young  lady  amateurs  and  their 
mothers,  music  publishers,  diplomatists,  a  few 
rich  Jewesses,  and — of  course  —  the  Davids- 
biindler  ;  the  dance  -  programme  includes  the 
music  to  be  criticised,  to  which  the  couples  whirl 
about  during  the  whole  evening.  Hence  arise 
all  sorts  of  humorous  incidents — satirical, 
whimsical,  and  sentimental  out]>ourings,  in 
which  a  criticism  of  the  compositions  is  brought 
in  unperccived.  On  another  occasion,  the 
Davidsbiindler  have  met,  and  the  new  composi- 
tions are  played  in  turns  ;  during  the  playing 
the  rest  carry  on  a  variety  of  amusements  which 
culminate  in  a  magic  lantern,  throwing  the 
figures  of  a  masked  ball  on  the  wall,  which 
Florestan,  standing  on  the  table,  explains,  while 
'  Zilia'  plays  Franz  Schubert's  'Deutsche  Tanzc.' 
Anything  more  vivid,  charming,  and  poetical 
than  this  essay,  has  never  been  written  on 
music  (it  is  in  the  Oesam.  SchrifUsn,  vol.  ii.  p.  9  ; 
and  is  partly  translated  in  Music  and  Musiri/ins, 
vol.  i.  p.  102) ;  a  little  work  of  art  in  itself  I 


Once,  in  reviewing  a  concert  given  by  Clara 
Wieck,  he  gives  us  a  real  poem  ('Traumbild, 
am  9  September,  1838,  Abends,'  vol  ii.  p.  233). 
In  this  he  combines  his  own  tender  sentiments 
with  a  skilful  characterisation  of  all  that  was 
peculiar  in  the  performance.  For  sketching 
character  -portraits  Schumann  shows  a  con- 
spicuous talent ;  the  articles  in  which  he  has 
characterised  Sterndale  Bennett,  Gade,  ami 
Henselt  are  unsurpassed  by  anything  since 
written  concerning  these  artists.  He  seems  to 
have  penetrated  with  the  insight  of  a  seer  to 
the  core  of  their  natures,  and  has  set  forth  his 
conclusions  in  a  delicate  and  picturesque  manner 
that  no  one  has  succeeded  in  imitating. 

The  foundation  of  Schumann's  critiques  lay 
in  kindness ;  his  fastidious  character  would 
simply  have  nothing  to  do  with  anything  bad 
enough  to  demand  energetic  reproof.  The  most 
cutting  and  bitter  article  he  ever  wrote  was  the 
famous  one  on  Meyerbeer's  *  Huguenots '  (vol. 
ii.  p.  220  ;  translated  in  Music  and  Musician*. 
vol.  i.  p.  802).  In  its  violence  it  has  no  doubt 
somewhat  overshot  the  mark ;  but  nowhere 
perhaps  do  the  purity  and  nobleness  of  Schu- 
mann's artistic  views  shine  forth  more  clearly 
than  in  this  critique  and  in  the  one  immediately 
following  on  Mendelssohn's  'St.  Paul.'  It 
was  the  great  success  of  the  '  Huguenots '  which 
infused  the  acid  into  Schumann's  antagonism  ; 
for  when  dealing  with  inoffensive  writers  he 
could  wield  the  weapons  of  irony  and  ridi- 
cule both  lightly  and  effectively.  But  he  is 
most  at  his  ease  when  giving  praise  and 
encouragement;  then  words  flow  so  directly 
from  his  heart  that  his  turns  of  expression 
have  often  quite  a  magical  charm.  As  an 
example  we  may  mention  the  article  on  Field's 
Seventh  Concerto  (Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  268  ;  Music  and 
Musicians,  vol.  i.  p.  267).  Anything  more  tender 
and  full  of  feeling  was  never  written  under  the 
semblance  of  a  critique  than  the  remarks  on  a 
sonata  in  C  minor  by  Delphine  Hill-Handlry 
— formerly  Delphine  Schauroth  (Ibid.  i.  92). 
Schumann  has  here  given  us  a  really  poetical 
masterpiece  in  its  kind,  full  of  intelligent  appre- 
ciation of  the  purport  of  the  work,  and  giving 
covert  expression  to  its  maidenly  feeling,  even 
in  the  style  of  his  discussion  ;  it  must  delight 
the  reader  even  if  he  does  not  know  a  note  of 
the  composition.  Schumann  had  fresh  imagery 
always  at  command,  and  if  in  a  generally  meri- 
torious work  ho  found  something  to  blame,  he 
contrived  to  do  it  in  the  most  delicate  manner. 
His  amiable  temper,  his  tender  heart  and  his 
conspicuous  talents  for  literary  work  combined, 
never  left  him  at  a  loss  in  such  cases  for  some 
ingenious  or  whimsical  turn.  Sometimes,  though 
rarely,  in  his  eager  sympathy  for  youthful  genius 
in  difficulty  he  went  too  far  ;  Hermann  Hirsch- 
bach,  for  instance,  never  fulfilled  the  hopes  that 
Schumann  formed  of  him  ;  and  even  in  his 
remarks  on  Berlioz,  he  at  first  probably  said 
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more  than  he  would  afterwards  have  main- 
tained. 

In  later  years  Schumann's  flowery  and  poetio 
vein  gave  way  to  a  calm  and  contemplative 
style.  His  opinions  and  principles  remained  as 
sound  as  ever,  but  they  are  leas  keenly  and  bril- 
liantly expressed  than  at  the  earlier  period  when 
he  took  peculiar  pleasure  in  turning  a  flashing 
phrase  (see  Oes.  Schri/ten,  vol.  i.  pp.  27,  208). 
Still,  the  practical  musician  always  predomi- 
nates, and  Schumann  himself  confesses  that 
'  the  curse  of  a  mere  musician  often  hits 
higher  than  all  your  aesthetics'  {Ibid.  ii.  246). 
Here  and  there,  however,  we  come  upon  a  pro- 
found aesthetic  axiom,  the  value  of  which  is  in 
no  degree  diminished  by  our  perception  that  it 
is  the  result  rather  of  intuition  than  of  any 
systematic  reflection.  It  is  universally  acknow- 
ledged that  by  his  essay  'on  certain  corrupt 
passages  in  classical  works '  (Ibid,  iv.  59  ; 
Music  and  Musicians,  i.  26),  Schumann  gave  a 
real  impetus  to  the  textual  criticism  of  music  ; 
historical  clues  and  comparisons  are  frequently 
suggested,  and  though  these  indications  are  not 
founded  on  any  comprehensive  historical  know- 
ledge, on  all  important  subjects  they  show  a 
happy  instinct  for  the  right  conclusion,  and  arc 
always  worthy  of  attention. 

It  may  be  said  of  Schumann's  literary  work 
in  general  that  it  was  not  calculated  to  attract 
attention  merely  for  the  moment,  though  it  did 
in  fact  open  up  new  paths,  but  that  it  took  the 
form  of  writings  which  have  a  high  and  per- 
manent value.  They  will  always  hold  a  foremost 
place  in  the  literature  of  music,  and  may  indeed 
take  high  rank  in  the  literature  of  art.  For 
analytical  acumen  they  are  less  remarkable. 
Schumann  cannot  be  called  the  Leasing  of  music, 
nor  is  it  by  the  display  of  learning  that  he 
produces  his  effects.  It  is  the  union  of  poetic 
talent  with  musical  genius,  wide  intelligence, 
and  high  culture,  that  stamps  Schumann's 
writings  with  originality,  and  gives  them  their 
independent  value. 

Schumann's  literary  work  was  connected  with 
another  phase  of  the  musical  world  of  Germany, 
as  new  in  its  way  as  the  twofold  development  of 
his  genius — the  rise  of  party  feeling.  No  doubt 
Schumann  gave  the  first  impetus  to  this  move- 
ment, both  by  his  imaginary  '  Davidsbiindler- 
schaft,'  and  by  that  Radical  instinct  which  was 
part  of  his  nature.  Schumann's  principles  as  an 
artist  were  the  same  which  have  been  professed 
and  followed  by  all  the  greatest  German  masters  ; 
what  was  new  in  him  was  the  active  attempt  to 
propagate  them  as  principles.  So  long  as  he 
conducted  the  Zeitschrifl  he  could  not  of  course 
lend  himself  to  party  feeling  ;  the  standard  he 
had  assumed  was  so  high  that  all  who  took  a 
serious  view  of  art  were  forced  to  gather  round 
him.  But  the  spirit  of  agilaiion  was  inflamed,  and 
when  he  retired  from  the  paper  other  principles 
of  leas  general  application  were  put  forward.  It 
VOL.  IV 


was  self-evident  that  Schumann  was  the  only 
contemporary  German  composer  who  could  stand 
side  by  side  with  Mendelssohn,  and  they  were 
of  course  compared.  It  was  asserted  that  in 
Mendelssohn  form  took  the  precedence  of 
meaning,  while  in  Schumann  meaning  pre- 
dominated, striving  after  a  new  form  of  utter- 
ance. Thus  they  were  put  forward  as  the 
representatives  of  two  antagonistic  principles  of 
art,  and  a  Mendelssohn  party  and  a  Schumann 
party  were  formed.  In  jwint  of  fact  there  was 
scarcely  any  trace  of  such  an  antagonism  of 
principle  between  the  two  composers  ;  the  differ- 
ence was  really  one  of  idiosyncrasy  ;  and  so, 
being  grounded  more  or  less  on  personal  feeling, 
the  parties  assumed  something  of  the  character 
of  cliques.  The  literary  Schumannites,  having 
the  command  of  an  organ  of  their  own,  had  an 
advantage  over  the  partisans  of  Mendelssohn, 
who  like  Mendelssohn  himself,  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  press.  Leipzig  was  for  a 
time  the  headquarters  of  the  two  parties.  There, 
where  Mendelssohn  had  worked  for  the  delight 
and  improvement  of  the  musical  world,  it  was  the 
fate  of  his  art  to  be  first  exposed  to  attack  and 
detraction,  which,  to  the  discredit  of  the  German 
nation,  rapidly  spread  through  wider  and  wider 
circles,  and  was  fated  too  to  proceed  first  from 
the  blind  admirers  of  the  very  master  for  whom 
Mendelssohn  ever  felt  the  deepest  attachment 
and  respect.  That  Schumann  himself  must 
have  been  painfully  affected  by  this  spirit  is  as 
clear  as  that  it  could  only  result  in  hindering 
the  unprejudiced  reception  of  his  works  ;  and 
the  process  thus  begun  with  Schumann  has  been 
carried  on,  in  a  greater  degree,  in  the  case  of 
Wagner. 

As  a  composer  Schumann  started  with  the 
pianoforte,  and  until  the  year  1840  wrote 
scarcely  anything  but  pianoforte  music.  For 
some  time  he  used  to  compose  sitting  at  the 
instrument,  and  continued  to  do  so  even  until 
1839,  though  he  afterwards  condemned  the 
practice  (in  his  Musikalische  Haus-  und  Lebens- 
regcln).  At  all  events  it  had  the  advantage 
of  making  him  write  from  the  first  in  true 
pianoforte  style.  If  ever  pianoforte  works  took 
their  origin  from  the  innermost  nature  of  tin- 
pianoforte,  Schumann's  did  so  most  thoroughly. 
His  mode  of  treating  the  instrument  is  entirely 
new.  He  develops  upon  it  a  kind  of  orchestral 
polyphony,  and  by  means  of  the  pedal,  of  ex- 
tended intervals,  of  peculiar  positions  of  chords, 
of  contractions  of  the  hands,  and  so  forth,  lie 
succeeds  in  bringing  out  of  it  an  undreamt-of 
wealth  of  effects  of  tone.  How  deeply  and 
thoroughly  Schumann  had  studied  the  character 
of  the  instrument  may  be  seen  from  the  detailed 
preface  to  his  arrangement  of  Paganini's  caprices 
(op.  3).  Even  in  his  earliest  PF.  works  he 
nowhere  shows  any  inclination  to  the  method 
of  any  of  the  older  masters,  except  in  the 
variations,  op.  I,  which  betray  the  influence 
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of  the  school  of  Hummol  and  Moscheles.  But 
it  is  evident  that  he  knew  all  that  others  had 
done,  and  the  time  and  attention  devoted  in 
his  writings  to  works  of  technical  pianoforte 
study  were  no  doubt  deliberately  given.  Not- 
withstanding thi9  his  compositions  are  scarcely 
ever  written  in  the  bravura  style  ;  for  he 
seldom  cared  to  clothe  his  ideas  in  mere  outward 
brilliancy.  Sometimes  one  is  constrained  to 
wonder  at  his  reluctance  to  use  the  higher 
and  lower  registers  of  the  pianoforte. 

As  is  the  case  with  the  technical  treatment 
of  the  piano,  so  it  is  from  the  beginning  with 
the  substance  and  form  of  his  compositions. 
Few  among  the  great  German  masters  show 
such  striking  originality  from  their  very  first 
compositions.  In  the  whole  range  of  Schumann's 
works  there  is  scarcely  a  trace  of  any  other 
musician.  At  the  outset  of  his  course  as  a 
composer  he  preferred  to  use  the  concise  dance 
or  song-form,  making  up  his  longer  pieces  from 
a  number  of  these  smaller  forms  set  together 
as  in  a  mosaic,  instead  of  at  once  casting  his 
thoughts  in  a  larger  mould.  But  the  versa- 
tility with  which  the  small  forms  are  treated  is 
a  testimony  to  the  magnitude  of  his  creative 
faculty.  The  predominance  of  the  small  forms 
is  explained  by  his  earlier  method  of  composing. 
Diligent  and  constaut  though  he  was  in  later 
years,  in  early  life  his  way  of  working  was  fitful 
and  inconstant.  The  comixwitions  of  this  period 
seem  as  if  forced  out  of  him  by  sudden  impulses 
of  genius.  As  he  subsequently  says  of  his  early 
works,  '  the  man  and  the  musician  in  me  were 
always  trying  to  speak  at  the  same  time.'  This 
must  indeed  be  true  of  every  artist  ;  if  the 
whole  personality  be  not  put  into  a  work  of 
art,  it  will  be  utterly  worthless.  But  by  chose 
words  Schumann  means  to  say  that  as  a  youth 
he  attempted  to  bring  to  light  in  musical  form 
his  inmost  feelings  with  regard  to  his  personal 
life-experiences.  Under  such  circumstances  it 
is  but  natural  that  they  should  contain  much 
that  was  purely  accidental,  and  inexplicable  by 
the  laws  of  art  alone  ;  but  it  is  to  this  kind  of 
source  that  they  owe  the  magic  freshness  and 
originality  with  which  they  strike  the  hearer. 
The  Variations,  op.  1,  are  an  instance  of  this. 
The  theme  is  formed  of  the  notes  A,  B(h),  E, 
G,  G.  Meta  Abegg  was  the  name  of  a  beautiful 
young  lady  in  Mannheim,  whose  acquaintance 
Schumann,  when  a  student,  had  made  at  a  ball. 
Playful  symbolism  of  this  kind  is  not  un- 
frequent  in  him.  To  a  certain  extent  it  may  be 
traced  back  to  Sebastian  Bach,  who  expressed 
his  own  name  in  a  musical  phrase  ;  as  Schu- 
mann afterwards  did  Gade's.  (See  '  Album  fur 
die  Jugend,'  op.  68,  No.  41.)  In  the  same  way 
(fxcs.  Srhrifttn,  ii.  1 1 5)  he  expresses  the  woman's 
name  1  Beda '  in  musical  notes,  and  also  in  the 
'  Carnaval '  made  those  letters  in  his  own  name 
which  stand  as  notes — s  («),  c,  h,  a — into  a 
musical  phrase.    But  the  idea  really  came  from 


Jean  Paul,  who  is  very  fond  of  tracing  out 
such  mystic  connections.  Schumann's  op  2 
consists  of  a  set  of  small  pianoforte  pieces  in 
dance -form  under  the  name  of  *  Papillons.' 
They  were  written  partly  at  Heidelberg,  partly 
in  the  first  years  of  the  Leipzig  period  which 
followed.  No  inner  musical  connection  subsists 
between  them.  But  Schumann  felt  the  neces- 
sity of  giving  them  a  poetical  connection,  to 
satisfy  his  own  feelings,  if  for  nothing  else, 
and  for  this  purpose  he  adopted  the  last  chapter 
but  one1  of  Jean  Paul's  Flegeljahre,  where  a 
masked  ball  is  described  at  which  the  lovers 
Wina  and  Walt  are  guests,  as  a  poetic  back- 
ground for  the  series.  The  several  pieces  of 
music  may  thus  be  intended  to  represent  partly 
the  different  characters  in  the  crowd  of  maskers, 
and  partly  the  conversation  of  the  lovers.  The 
finale  is  written  designedly  with  reference  to 
this  scene  in  Jean  Paul,  as  is  plain  from  the 
indication  written  above  the  notes  found  near 
the  end — 'The  noise  of  the  Carnival-night  dies 
away.  The  church  clock  strikes  six.'  The 
strokes  of  the  bell  are  actually  audible,  being 
represented  by  the  A  six  times  repeated.  Then 
all  is  hushed,  and  the  piece  seems  to  vanish 
into  thin  air  like  a  vision.  In  the  finale  there 
are  several  touches  of  humour.  It  begins  with 
an  old  Volksiied,  familiar  to  every  household 
in  Germany  as  the  Grossvatertanz.2 

In  contrast  to  these  two  old-fashioned  love- 
tunes  is  placed  the  soft  and  graceful  melody  of 
No.  1  of  the  'Papillons,'  which  is  afterwards 
worked  con trapun tally  with  the  '  Grossvater- 
tanz.' The  name  *  Papillons '  is  not  meant  to 
indicate  a  light,  fluttering  character  in  the 
pieces,  but  rather  refers  to  musical  phases 
which,  proceeding  from  various  experiences  of 
life,  have  attained  the  highest  musical  import, 
as  the  butterfly  soars  upwards  out  of  the 
chrysalis.  The  design  of  the  title-page  in  the 
first  edition  points  towards  some  such  meaning 
as  this  ;  and  the  explanation  we  have  given 
corresponds  with  his  usual  method  of  composing 
at  that  time.  There  exists,  however,  no  decisive 
account  of  it  by  the  com|>oser  himself. 

In  a  kind  of  connection  with  the  '  Papillons ' 
is  the  1  Carnaval,'  op.  9.  Here  again  Schumann 
has  depicted  the  merriment  of  a  masquerade  in 
musical  pictures,  and  a  third  and  somewhat 
similar  essay  of  the  same  kind  is  his  4  Faschings- 
schwank3  aus  Wien,'  op.  26.  The  'Carnaval' 
is  a  collection  of  small  pieces,  written  one  by 
one  without  any  special  purpose,  and  not  pro- 
vided either  with  collective  or  individual  titles 
until  later,  when  he  arranged  them  in  their 
present  order.  The  musical  connection  between 
the  pieces  is,  that  with  few  exceptions  they  all 
contain  some  reference  to  the  succession  of  notes 


>  In  a  letter  te  hi.  frtend  ; 
laM  chapter.  ThU. 
m-tpthI  writer*  to  l 
tli-  '  Paptlloa*.' 

*  Shi  09trMUITATMTA!f  ft,  Tol.  II,  p.  Stf. 

J  t\ucM4ag  Is  a.  0«nu*a  word  for  Uic  CvnlrU 
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a,  es,  e,  h  (A,  Eb,  C,  B)  or  as,  c,  h  (Afe>,  C,  B). 
Now  Asch  is  the  name  of  a  small  town  in 
Bohemia,  the  home  of  a  Fraulein  Ernestine  von 
Fricken,  with  whom  Schumann  was  very 
intimate  at  the  time  of  his  writing  this  music. 
The  same  notes  in  another  order,  s  (or  es),  c,  h,  a, 
are  also  the  only  letters  in  Schumann's  own 
name  which  represent  notes.  This  explains 
the  title  'Sphinxes,'  which  is  affixed  to  the 
ninth  number  on  p.  13  of  the  original  edition. 
The  pieces  are  named,  some  from  characters  in 
the  masked  ball — Pierrot,  Arlequin,  Pan  talon, 
and  Colombine, — and  some  from  real  persons. 
In  this  last  category  we  meet  with  the  members 
of  the  Davidsbund— Florestan,  Eusebius,  and 
Chiarina  ;  Ernestine  von  Fricken,  under  the 
name  Estrella,  Chopin,  and  Pagan ini ;  there  is 
also  a  '  Coquette,'  but  it  is  not  known  for  whom 
this  is  intended.  Besides  these,  some  of  the 
pieces  are  named  from  situations  and  occurrences 
at  the  ball  ;  a  recognition,  an  avowal  of  love, 
a  promenade,  a  pause  in  the  dance  (Reconnais- 
sance, Aveu,  Promenade.  Pause)  ;  between  these 
are  heard  the  sounds  of  waltzes,  and  in  one  of 
the  pieces  the  letters  A-S-C-H,  and  S-C-H  A, 
'  Lettres  dansantes,'  themselves  dance  boister- 
ously and  noisily,  and  then  vanish  like  airy 
phantoms.  A  piece  called  *  Papillons '  rushes 
by  like  a  hasty  reminiscence,  and  in  the  num- 
bers entitled  'Florestan* — an  actual  passage 
from  No.  1  of  the  '  Papillons '  (op.  2)  is  inserted. 
The  finale  is  called  '  March  of  the  Davidsbiindler 
against  the  Philistines.'  The  symbol  of  the 
Philistines  is  the  '  Grossvatertanz, '  here  called 
hy  Schumann  a  tune  of  the  17th  century.  The 
fact  of  the  march  being  in  3-4  time  has  perhaps 
a  humorous  and  symbolic  meaning. 

The  *  Davidsbiindlertanze '  (op.  6),  the  '  Fan- 
tasiestiicke '  (op.  12),  '  Kinderscenen  '  (op.  15), 
'  Kreisleriana '  (op.  16),  '  Novelletten  '  (op.  21), 
•Bunte  Blatter'  (op.  99),  and  '  Albumblatter ' 
(op.  124),  the  contents  of  which  all  belong  to 
Schumann's  early  period,  and,  of  the  later 
works,  such  pieces  as  the  4  Waldsoenen  '  (op.  82) 
— all  bear  the  impress  of  having  originated  like 
the  'Papillons*  and  the  'Carnaval,'  in  the 
personal  experiences  of  Schumann's  life.  They 
are  potties  d' occasion  (Gelegenheitsdichtungen), 
a  term  which,  in  Goethe's  sense,  designates  the 
highest  form  that  a  work  of  art  can  take.  As 
to  the  'Davidsbiindlertanze,'  the  'Kreisleriana,' 
and  the  'Novelletten,'  Schumann  himself  tells 
us  that  they  reflect  the  varying  moods  wrought 
in  him  by  the  contentions  about  Clara  Wieck. 
In  the  '  Davidsbiindlertanze  *  the  general  ar- 
rangement is  that  Florestan  and  Eusebius  appear 
usually  by  turns,  though  sometimes  also  together. 
The  expression  'dance '  does  not,  however,  mean, 
as  is  sometimes  supposed,  the  dances  that  the 
Davidsbiindler  led  the  Philistines,  but  merely 
indicates  the  form  of  the  pieces,  which  is,  truth 
to  say,  used  with  scarcely  leas  freedom  than 
that  of  the  march  in  the  finale  to  the  '  Carnaval.' 


The  'Kreisleriana*  have  their  origin  in  a  fan- 
tastic story  with  the  same  title  by  E.  T.  A. 
Hoffmann,  contained  in  his  Fantasitstucke  in 
Callots  Manier  (Bamberg,  1814,  p.  47).  Hoff- 
mann was  a  follower  of  Jean  Paul,  who  indeed 
wrote  a  preface  to  Fantasiestiieke.  Half  mu- 
sician, half  poet,  Schumann  must  have  looked  on 
him  as  a  kindred  spirit ;  and  in  the  figure  of 
the  wild  and  eccentric  yet  gifted  '  Kapellmeister 
Kreisler,'  drawn  by  Hoffmann  from  incidents 
in  his  own  life,  there  were  many  traits  in  which 
Schumann  might  easily  see  a  reflection  of  him- 
self. Of  the  '  Novelletten  '  Schumann  says  that 
they  are  'long  and  connected  romantic  stories.' 
There  are  no  titles  to  explain  them,  although 
much  may  be  conjectured  from  the  indications 
of  time  and  expression.  But  the  rest  of  the 
works  we  have  just  mentioned  nearly  always 
have  their  separate  component  parts,  headed 
by  names  which  lead  the  imagination  of  the 
player  or  hearer,  in  a  clear  and  often  deeply 
poetic  manner,  in  a  particular  and  definite  direc- 
tion. This  form  of  piano  piece  was  altogether 
a  very  favourite  one  with  Schumann.  He  is 
careful  to  guard  against  the  supposition  that  he 
imagined  a  definite  object  in  his  mind,  such  as 
a  pleading  child  '  (in  op.  1 5)  or  a '  haunted  sjiot 
in  a  wood  '  (in  op.  82),  and  then  tried  to  describe 
it  in  notes.  His  method  was  rather  to  invent 
the  piece  quite  indepndently,  and  afterwards  to 
give  it  a  particular  meaning  by  a  superscription. 
His  chief  object  was  always  to  give  the  piece  a 
value  of  its  own,  and  to  make  it  intelligible  of 
itself.  This  principle  is  undoubtedly  the  right 
one,  and,  by  adopting  it,  Schumann  proved  him- 
self a  genuine  musician,  with  faith  in  the  inde- 
pendent value  of  his  art.  Nevertheless,  had  he 
considered  the  poetical  titles  utterly  unimportan  t, 
he  would  hardly  have  employed  them  as  he  has 
in  so  large  a  majority  of  his  smaller  pianoforte 
pieces.  His  doing  so  seems  to  evince  a  feeling 
that  in  the  composition  of  the  piece  alone,  he 
had  not  said  everything  that  struggled  within 
him  for  expression.  Until  a  particular  mood  or 
feeling  had  been  aroused  in  the  hearer  or  the 
player,  by  means  of  the  title,  Schumann  could 
not  be  sure  that  the  piece  would  have  the  effect 
which  he  desired  it  to  have.  Strictly  speaking, 
poetry  and  music  can  only  be  really  united 
by  means  of  the  human  voice.  But  in  these 
pianoforte  pieces  with  poetical  titles,  Schumann 
found  a  means  of  expression  which  hovered  as 
it  were  between  pure  instrumental  music  on  the 
one  hand,  and  vocal  music  on  the  other,  and 
thus  received  a  certain  indefinite  and  mysterious 
character  of  its  own,  which  may  most  justly  be 
called  Romantic,  but  which  is  entirely  apart 
from  any  connection  with  what  is  now  called 
Programme  Music. 

Among  the  compositions  consisting  of  small 
forms  we  must  count  the  variations.  Schu- 
mann treated  the  variation  -  form  freely  and 
fancifully,  but  with  a  profuse  wealth  of  genius 
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and  depth  of  feeling.  For  the  Impromptus  on 
a  theme  by  Clara  Wieck  (op.  5),  Beethoven's 
so-called  ' Eroica  Variations'  (op.  85),  apparently 
served  as  a  model ;  they  remind  us  of  them 
both  in  general  arrangement  and  in  the  em- 
ployment of  the  bass  as  a  theme,  without  being 
in  any  way  wanting  in  originality.  In  the 
Andante  and  Variations  for  two  pianofortes  (op. 
46),  one  of  the  most  charming  and  popular  of 
Schumann's  pianoforte  works,  he  treated  the 
form  with  such  freedom  that  they  are  not  so 
much  variations  as  fantasias  in  the  style  of 
variations.  [They  were  at  first  intended  to  bo 
accompanied  by  two  violoncellos  and  horn, 
and  this  version  is  in  the  supplementary 
volume  of  the  Breitkopf  edition.]  His  most 
splendid  work  in  this  form  is  his  op.  13  (the 
'  Etudes  symphoniques '),  a  work  of  the  grandest 
calibre,  which  alone  would  be  sufficient  to  secure 
him  a  place  in  the  first  rank  of  composers  for 
the  pianoforte,  so  overpowering  is  the  display 
of  his  own  individual  treatment  of  the  piano- 
forte— frequently  rising  to  the  highest  limits  of 
the  bravura  style  of  execution — of  his  over- 
flowing profusion  of  ideas,  and  his  boldness  in 
turning  the  variation  form  to  his  own  account. 
In  the  finale  the  first  two  bars  only  of  rhe 
theme  are  employed,  and  these  only  occasion?  ly 
in  the  1  working-out  section.'  In  other  respects 
the  proud  edifice  of  this  elaborately  worked 
number  has  nothing  in  common  with  a  varia- 
tion. It  contains,  however,  a  delicate  reference 
to  the  person  to  whom  the  whole  work  is 
dedicated,  William  Sterudale  Bennett.  The 
beginning  of  the  chief  subject  is  a  fragment  of 
the  celebrated  romance  in  Marschner's  '  Templer 
und  Jiidin  '  ('  Du  stolzes  England,  freue  dich,' 
etc.).  It  is  an  ingenious  way  of  paying  a  com- 
pliment to  his  beloved  English  composer.1 

Schumann  had  made  early  attempts  at  works 
of  larger  structure,  but  it  cannot  he  denied  that 
they  were  not  at  first  successful.  The  Fjf  minor 
Sonata  (op.  11)  teems  with  beautiful  ideas,  but 
is  wanting  in  unity  to  a  remarkable  degree,  at 
least  in  the  Allegro  movements.  The  F  minor 
Sonata  (op.  14)  shows  a  decided  improvement 
in  this  respect,  and  the  Sonata  in  G  minor  (op. 
22)  is  still  better,  although  not  entirely  free  from 
a  certain  clumsiness.  Schumann  afterwards 
showed  himself  quite  aware  of  the  faults  of 
these  sonatas  in  regard  to  form.  They  offer  the 
most  striking  example  of  his  irregular  and 
rhapsodical  method  of  working  at  that  period. 
The  second  movement  of  the  G  minor  Sonata 
was  written  in  June  1830,  the  first  and  third 
in  June  1333,  the  fourth  in  its  original  form  in 
October  1835,  and  in  its  ultimate  form  in  1838, 
the  whole  sonata  being  published  in  1 839.  The 
Fg  minor  Sonata  was  begun  in  1833,  and  not 
completed  till  1835.  The  F  minor  Sonata, 
finished  on  June  5,  1836,  consisted  at  first  of 

1  The  five  variation,  left  out  In  the  published  edition  are  Included 
In  the  supplementary  volume  of  Breitkopf.  edition. 


five  movements,  an  Allegro,  two  Scherzos,  one 
after  the  other,  an  Andantino  with  variations, 
and  a  Prestissimo.  When  the  work  was  first 
published,  under  the  title  of  'Concerto  sans 
Orchestre, '  Schumann  cut  out  the  two  scherzos, 
apparently  intending  to  use  them  for  a  second 
sonata  in  F  minor.  This,  however,  was  not 
carried  out,  and  in  the  second  edition  of  the 
work  he  restored  the  second  of  the  scherzos  to 
its  place.2  When  we  observe  how  he  took  up 
one  sonata  after  another,  we  see  how  impossible  it 
is  that  any  close  connection  can  subsist  between 
the  several  parts,  or  that  there  should  be  any 
real  unity  in  them  as  a  whole. 

The  Allegro  for  pianoforte  (op.  8)  is  somewhat 
disjointed  in  form,  while  the  Toccata  (op.  7),  a 
bravura  piece  of  the  greatest  brilliance  and 
difficulty  in  perfect  sonata-form,  exhibits  a  great 
degree  of  connection  and  consequence.  In  the 
great  Fantasia  (op.  17)  we  are  led  by  the  title 
to  expect  no  conciseness  of  form.  The  classical 
masters  generally  gave  to  their  fantasias  a 
very  clearly  defined  outline,  but  Schumann  in 
this  case  breaks  through  every  restriction  that 
limits  the  form,  especially  in  the  first  movement, 
where  he  almost  seems  to  lose  himself  in  limit- 
less freedom.  In  order  to  give  unity  to  the 
fantastic  and  somewhat  loosely  connected  move- 
ments of  this  work  of  genius,  he  again  had 
recourse  to  poetry,  and  prefaced  the  piece  with 
some  lines  of  F.  Schlegel's  as  a  motto  : — 

Durch  alle  Tour  tfinet  Through  all  the  tones  that  mI.i»u 

Ira  buntcn  Krdmitrmuin.  About  earth >  mingled  dream. 

Kin  lelaer  Ton  eexogen  One  whispered  note  U  sounding 

Fiji  den  der  Heimlich  launched  For  ears  attrnt  to  hear. 

The  '  earth's  mingled  dream '  is  in  a  manner 
portrayed  in  the  substance  of  the  composition. 
Schumann  means  that  '  the  ear  attent  to  hear ' 
will  perceive  the  uniting-tones  that  run  through 
all  the  pictures  which  the  imagination  of  the 
composer  unrolls  to  his  view.  Schlegel's  motto 
seems  almost  likean  excuse  offered  by  Schumann. 
The  original  purpose  of  this  Fantasia  was  not, 
however,  to  illustrate  these  lines.  About  Dec. 
17,  1835,  an  appeal  having  been  made  from 
Bonn  for  contributions  to  a  Beethoven  memorial, 
Schumann  proposed  to  contribute  a  composition ; 
and  this  was  the  origin  of  the  work  now  called 
'  Fantasia,'  the  three  movements  of  which  were 
originally  intended  to  bear  the  respective  inscrip- 
tions of  'Ruins,'  'Triumphal  Arch,'  and  'The 
Starr}'  Crown.'  By  these  names  the  character 
both  of  the  separate  parts  and  of  the  whole 
becomes  more  intelligible.  In  order  to  get  into 
the  right  disposition  for  the  work  Schumann's 
four  articles  on  Beethoven's  monument  should 
be  read  (GaammelU  SchrifUn,  vol.  i.  p.  215). 

Although  few  of  Schumann's  pianoforte  works 
of  the  first  period  are  without  defects  of  form, 
yet  their  beauties  are  so  many  that  we  easily 
forget  those  defects.    In  certain  ways  the  com- 

*  The  first  appeared  tn  1WI  as  No.  12  of  the  Posthumous  Work* 
published  by  Rieter-Bledennann.  together  with  Uiediscarded  Finale 
of  the  SonaU  in  O  minor  as  No.  \x  Both  are  in  the  supplementary 
volume  of  the  BrelUiopf  *  Bsrtel  edIUoo  11883'. 
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positions  of  the  first  ten  years  present  the  most 
characteristic  picture  of  Schumann's  genius. 
In  after  life  he  proposed  and  attained  loftier 
ideals  in  works  worthy  of  the  perfect  master. 
But  the  freshness  and  charm  of  his  earlier  piano- 
forte works  was  never  surpassed,  and  in  his  later 
years  was  but  rarely  reached.  A  dreamy  imagina- 
tive nature  was  united  in  Schumann's  character 
with  a  native  solidity  that  never  descended  to 
the  commonplace.  From  the  first  his  music  had 
in  it  a  character  which  appealed  to  the  people 
— nay,  which  was  in  a  way  national ;  and 
quickly  as  he  reached  his  present  immense 
popularity  in  Germany,  it  will  probably  be  long 
before  he  has  the  same  influence  in  other  nations, 
especially  in  France  and  Italy.  After  Beethoven, 
Schumann  is  the  only  master  who  possesses  the 
power  of  giving  full  and  free  expression  to  the 
humorous  element  in  instrumental  music.  Both 
in  his  writings  and  compositions  he  allows  it  to 
have  full  play,  and  it  is  in  his  earlier  PF.  works 
that  it  is  most  prominent.  One  of  his  freshest 
and  fullest  works  is  the  Humoreske  (op.  20), 
the  most  wonderful  portrayal  of  a  humorous 
disposition  that  it  is  possible  to  imagine  in 
music.  Schumann's  thorough  individuality  is 
prominent,  alike  in  harmonies,  rhythm,  and 
colouring,  and  in  the  forms  of  the  me!  iodies.  It 
is,  however,  characteristic  of  his  early  PF.  works 
that  broad  bold  melodies  rarely  occur  in  them, 
though  there  is  a  superabundance  of  melodic 
fragments — germs  of  melody,  as  they  might  be 
called,  full  of  a  deep  expression  of  their  own. 
This  music  is  pervaded  by  a  spring-like  anima- 
tion and  force,  a  germ  of  future  promise,  which 
gives ita  peculiar  romantic  character ;  a  character 
strengthened  by  the  admixture  of  poetic  moods 
and  feelings.  Schumann  was  both  musician 
and  poet,  and  he  who  would  thoroughly  under- 
stand his  music  must  be  first  imbued  with  the 
spirit  of  the  German  poets  who  were  most 
prominent  in  Schumann's  youth  ;  above  all 
others  Jean  Paul  and  the  whole  romantic  school, 
particularly  Eichendorff,  Heine,  and  Ruckert. 
And  just  as  these  poets  were  specially  great  in 
short  lyrics,  revealing  endless  depths  of  feeling 
in  a  few  lines,  so  did  Schumann  succeed,  as  no 
one  has  done  before  or  since,  in  saying  great 
things  and  leaving  unutterable  things  to  be  .felt, 
in  the  small  form  of  a  short  pianoforte  piece. 

Schumann's  enthusiastic  admiration  and 
thorough  appreciation  of  Bach  have  been  already 
described.  He  shared  this  with  Mendelssohn, 
but  it  is  certain  that  he  entered  more  thoroughly 
than  Mendelssohn  did  into  the  old  master's 
mysterious  depth  of  feeling.  It  would  therefore 
have  been  wonderful  if  he  had  not  attempted 
to  express  himself  in  the  musical  forms  used  by 
Bach.  His  strong  natural  inclination  towards 
polyphonic  writing  is  perceptible  even  in  his 
earliest  pianoforte  works,  but  it  was  not  until 
1840  that  it  comes  prominently  forward.  His 
six  fugues  on  the  name  '  Bach '  (op.  60),  the 


four  fugues  (op.  72),  the  seven  pianoforte  pieces 
in  fughetta  form  (op.  126),  the  studies  in  canon 
form  for  the  pedal-piano  (op.  56),  and  the  other 
separate  canons  and  fugues  scattered  up  and 
down  his  pianoforte  works — all  form  a  class  in 
modern  pianoforte  music  just  as  new  as  do  his 
pianoforte  works  in  the  free  style.  The  treat 
ment  of  the  parts  in  the  fugues  is  by  no  means 
always  strictly  according  to  rule,  even  when 
viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  Bach,  who 
allowed  himself  considerable  freedom.  In 
employing  an  accompaniment  of  chords  in  one 
part,  he  also  goes  far  beyond  what  had  hitherto 
been  considered  allowable.  But  yet,  taken  as 
a  whole,  these  works  are  masterpieces;  no  other 
composer  of  modern  times  could  have  succeeded 
as  he  has  done  in  welding  together  so  completely 
the  modern  style  of  feeling  with  the  old  strict 
form,  or  in  giving  that  form  a  new  life  and 
vigour  by  means  of  the  modern  spirit.  In 
these  pieces  we  hear  the  same  Schumann  whom 
we  know  in  his  other  works  ;  his  ideas  adapt 
themselves  as  if  spontaneously  to  the  strict 
requirements  of  the  polyphonic  style,  and  these 
requirements  again  draw  from  his  imagination 
new  and  characteristic  ideas.  In  short,  though 
a  great  contrapuntist  he  was  not  a  pedantic 
one,  and  he  may  be  numbered  among  the  few 
musicians  of  the  last  hundred  years  to  whom 
polyphonic  forms  have  been  a  perfectly  natural 
means  of  expressing  their  ideas. 

As  a  composer  of  Songs  Schumann  stands  by 
the  side  of  Schubert  and  Mendelssohn,  the 
youngest  of  the  trio  of  great  writers  in  this 
class  of  music.  Schubert  shows  the  greatest 
wealth  of  melody,  Mendelssohn  the  most  perfect 
roundness  of  form;  but  Schumann  is  by  far  the 
most  profoundly  and  intellectually  suggestive. 
He  displays  a  more  finely  cultivated  poetic  taste 
than  Schubert,  with  a  many-sided  feeling  for 
lyric  expression  far  greater  than  Mendelssohn's. 
Many  of  his  melodies  are  projected  in  bold  and 
soaring  lines  such  as  we  meet  with  in  no  other 
composer  but  Schubert ;  for  instance,  in  the  well- 
known  songs  '  Widmung'  (op.  25,  No.  1),  'Lied 
der  Brauf  (op.  25,  No.  12),  «  Liebesbotschaft  * 
(op.  36,  No.  6),  1  Stille  Thriinen '  (op.  35,  No. 
1 0),  and  others.  Still  more  frequently  he  throws 
himself  into  the  spirit  of  the  German  Volkslied, 
and  avails  himself  of  its  simpler  and  narrower 
forms  of  melody.  Indeed  his  songs  owe  their 
extraordinary  popularity  chiefly  to  this  con- 
spicuously national  element.  The  reader  need 
only  be  reminded  of  the  song  4  O  Sonnenschein  ' 
(op.  36,  No.  4),  of  Heine's  4  Liederkreis '  (op. 
24),  and  of  the  Heine  songs  1  Hor'  ich  das 
Liedchen  klingen,'  ' Allniichtlich  im  Traume,' 
4Aus  alten  Marchen'(op.  48,  Nos.  10,  14,  15), 
of  most  of  the  songs  and  ballads  (op.  45,  49, 
53),  and  above  all  of  the  4  Wanderlied '  (op.  35, 
No.  3),  which  sparkles  with  youthful  life  and 
healthy  vigour.  Besides  these  there  are  many 
songs  in  which  the  melody  is  hardly  worked 
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out,  and  which  are — as  is  also  frequently  the 
case  with  his  pianoforte  works — as  it  were, 
mere  sketches,  or  germs,  of  melodies.  This 
style  of  treatment,  which  is  quite  peculiar  to 
Schumann,  he  was  fond  of  using  when  he  wished 
to  give  the  impression  of  a  vague,  dreamy,  veiled 
sentiment ;  and  by  this  means  he  penetrated 
more  deeply  into  the  vital  essence  and  sources 
of  feeling  than  any  other  song-writer.  Such 
songs  as  '  Der  Nussbaura '  (op.  25,  No.  3),  or 
•Im  Walde'  (op.  39,  No.  11)  are  masterpieces 
in  this  kind.  Besides  this,  Schumann  always 
brought  a  true  poet's  instinct  to  bear  on 
the  subtlest  touches  and  most  covert  sugges- 
tions in  the  poems  which  he  chose  for  setting, 
and  selected  the  musical  expression  best  fitted 
to  their  purport  Schubert  and  Mendelssohn 
set  verses  to  tunes,  Schumann  wrote  poems  to 
them  in  music.  He  was  the  first  who  ventured 
to  close  on  the  dominant  seventh  when  his  text 
ended  with  a  query  (as  in  op.  49,  No.  3).  With 
him  also  the  vocal  part  often  does  not  end  on 
the  common  chord,  but  the  true  close  is  left  to 
the  accompaniment,  so  as  to  give  an  effect  of 
vague  and  undefined  feeling.  The  part  filled 
by  the  pianoforte  in  Schumann's  songs  is  a  very 
important  one.  With  Schubert  and  Mendelssohn 
we  may  very  properly  speak  of  the  pianoforte 
part  as  an  'accompaniment,'  however  rich  and 
independent  it  occasionally  appears.  But  with 
Schumann  the  word  is  no  longer  appropriate, 
the  pianoforte  asserts  its  dignity  and  equality 
with  the  voice ;  to  perform  his  songs  satisfactorily 
the  player  must  enter  fully  into  the  singer's 
part  and  the  singer  into  the  player's,  and  they 
must  constantly  supplement  and  fulfil  each 
other.  It  was  evidently  of  moment  in  the 
history  of  his  art  that  Schumann  should  have 
come  to  the  work  of  writing  songs  after  ten  years' 
experience  as  a  composer  for  the  pianoforte, 
and  after  instituting  an  entirely  new  style  of 
pianoforte  music.  This  style  supplied  him  with 
an  immense  variety  of  delicate  and  poetic  modes 
and  shades  of  expression,  and  it  is  owing  to  this 
that  he  displays  such  constant  novelty  in  his 
treatment  of  the  pianoforte  part.  The  forms  of 
phrase  which  he  adopts  in  his  'accompani- 
ments '  are  infinitely  various,  and  always  corre- 
spond with  perfect  fitness  and  ingenuity  to  the 
character  of  the  verses.  In  some  cases  the 
pianoforte  part  is  an  entirely  independent 
composition,  which  the  voice  merely  follows 
with  a  few  declamatory  phrases  (op.  48,  No.  9, 
•  Das  ist  ein  Flbten  und  Ueigen ') ;  while  in 
others,  in  contrast  to  this,  the  voice  stands 
almost  alone,  and  the  pianoforte  begins  by 
throwing  in  a  few  soft  chords  which  nevertheless 
have  their  due  characteristic  effect  (op.  48,  No. 
13,  '  Ich  hab'  im  Traum ').  In  Schumann's 
songs  the  proper  function  of  the  pianoforte  is 
to  reveal  some  deep  and  secret  meaning  which 
it  is  beyond  the  power  of  words,  even  of  sung 
words,  to  express  ;  and  he  always  disliked  and 


avoided  those  repetitions  of  the  words  of  whieh 
other  composers  have  availed  themselves  in 
order  to  fill  out  in  the  music  the  feeling  to  which 
the  words  give  rise.  When  he  does  repeat  he 
always  seems  to  have  a  special  dramatic  end  in 
view  rather  than  a  musical  one,  and  often  makes 
the  piano  supplement  the  sentiment  aroused 
by  the  text,  while  the  voice  is  silent.  He  is 
particularly  strong  in  his  final  symphonies,  to 
which  he  gave  a  value  and  importance,  as 
an  integral  portion  of  the  song,  which  no  one 
before  him  had  ventured  to  do,  often  assigning 
to  it  a  new  and  independent  musical  thought 
of  its  own.  Sometimes  he  allows  the  general 
feeling  of  the  song  to  reappear  in  it  under  quite 
a  new  light ;  sometimes  the  musical  phrase 
suggests  some  final  outcome  of  the  words, 
opening  to  the  fancy  a  remote  perspective  in 
which  sight  is  lost  (a  beautiful  example  is  op, 
48,  No.  16,  'Die  alten  bosen  Lieder').  Or  he 
continues  the  poem  in  music ;  of  which  a 
striking  instance  is  the  close  of  the  '  Frauen- 
Hebe  und  Leben '  (op.  42),  where  by  repeating 
the  music  of  the  first  song  he  revives  in  the 
fancy  of  the  lonely  widow  the  memory  of  her 
early  happiness.  The  realm  of  feeling  revealed 
to  us  in  Schumann's  songs  is  thoroughly  youth- 
ful, an  unfailing  mark  of  the  true  lyric  ;  the 
sentiment  he  principally  deals  with  is  that  of 
love,  which  in  his  hands  is  especially  tender 
and  pure,  almost  maidenly.  The  set  of  songs 
called  '  Frauenliebe  und  Leben  1  gives  us  a  deep 
insight  into  the  most  subtle  and  secret  emotions 
of  a  pure  woman's  soul,  deeper  indeed  than 
could  have  been  expected  from  any  man,  and 
in  fact  no  composer  but  Schumann  would  have 
been  capable  of  it. 

Schumann  also  found  musical  equivalents  and 
shades  of  colour  for  EichendorfTs  mystical  views 
of  nature  ;  his  settings  of  Eichendorff 's  poems 
may  be  called  absolutely  classical,  and  he  is 
equally  at  home  in  dealing  with  the  bubbling 
freshness  or  the  chivalrous  sentiment  of  the  poet. 
Many  of  Schumann's  fresh  and  sj>arkling  songs 
have  a  touch  of  the  student's  joviality,  but 
without  descending  from  their  high  distinction  ; 
never  under  any  circumstances  was  he  trivial. 
Indeed  he  had  no  sympathy  with  the  farcical, 
though  his  talent  for  the  humorous  is  amply 
proved  by  his  songs.  A  masterpiece  of  the 
kind  is  the  setting  of  Heine's  poem  '  Ein  Jiing- 
ling  liebt  ein  Madchen'  (op.  48,  No.  11),  with 
its  strange  undercurrent  of  tragedy.  It  was 
principally  in  dealing  with  Heine's  words  that 
he  betrays  this  sense  of  humour  ;  '  Wir  sassen 
am  Fischerhause '  (op.  45,  No.  3),  is  an  example, 
and  still  more  '  Es  leuchtet  meine  Liebe '  (op. 
127,  No.  3),  where  a  resemblance  to  the  scherzo 
of  the  A  minor  String  Quartet  is  very  obvious. 
A  thing  which  may  well  excite  astonishment  as 
apparently  quite  beside  the  nature  of  Schumann's 
character,  is  that  he  could  even  find  characteristic 
music  for  Heine's  bitterest  irony  (op.  24,  No.  6) 
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'Warte,  warte,  wilder  Schiffsmann,'  and  many 
of  the  '  Dichterliebe. 1 

Schumann's  Symphonies  may,  without  any 
injustice,  be  considered  as  the  most  important 
in  their  time  since  Beethoven.  Though  Mendels- 
sohn excels  him  in  regularity  of  form,  and  though 
Schubert's  C  major  Symphony  is  quite  unique 
in  its  wealth  of  beautiful  musical  ideas,  yet 
Schumann  surpasses  both  in  greatness  and  force. 
He  is  the  man,  they  the  youths  ;  he  has  the 
greatest  amount  of  what  is  demanded  by  that 
greatest,  most  mature,  and  most  important  of 
all  forms  of  instrumental  music.  He  comes 
near  to  Beethoven,  who  it  is  quite  evident  was 
almost  the  only  composer  that  he  ever  took  as 
a  model.  No  trace  whatever  of  Haydn  or  Mozart 
is  to  be  found  in  his  symphonies,  and  of  Men- 
delssohn just  as  little.  A  certain  approximation 
to  Schubert  is  indeed  perceptible  in  the  1  work- 
ing out'  (Durchfuhrung)  of  his  Allegro  move- 
ments. But  the  symphonies,  like  the  pianoforte 
works,  the  songs,  and  indeed  all  that  Schumann 
produced,  bear  the  strong  impress  of  a  marvellous 
originality,  and  a  creative  power  all  his  own. 
Even  the  first  published  Symphony  (in  B*,  op. 
38)  shows  a  very  distinct  talent  for  this  branch 
of  composition.  We  do  not  know  that  Schu- 
mann had  ever  previously  attempted  orchestral 
compositions,  except  in  the  case  of  the  symphony 
written  in  the  beginning  of  1830,  which  still 
remains  in  MS.  In  1839  he  writes  to  Dorn  : 
1  At  present  it  is  true  that  I  have  not  had  much 
practice  in  orchestral  writing,  but  I  hope  to 
master  it  some  day.'  And  in  his  next  attempt 
he  attained  his  object.  In  a  few  passages  in 
the  Bi?  Symphony,  the  effects  of  the  instruments 
are  indeed  not  rightly  calculated.  One  great 
error  in  the  first  movement  he  remedied  after 
the  first  hearing.  This  was  in  the  two  opening 
bars,  from  which  the  theme  of  the  Allegro  is 
afterwards  generated,  and  which  were  given  to 
the  horns  and  trumpets.  It  ran  originally  thus, 
in  agreement  with  the  beginning  of  the  Allegro 
movement : 


Q  h  — 

i  1    ■  N — I  

*J  t 

which,  on  account  of  the  G  and  A  being  stopped 
notes,  had  an  unexpected  and  very  comic  etfect 
Schumann  himself  was  much  amused  at  the 
mistake  ;  when  he  was  at  Hanover  in  Januarv 
1854  he  told  the  story  to  his  friends,  and  it  wu 
very  amusing  to  hear  this  man,  usually  so  grave 
and  silent,  regardless  of  the  presence  of  strangers 
(forthe  incidenttook  placeatapublicrestaurant), 
sing  out  the  first  five  notes  of  the  subject  quite 
loud,  the  two  next  in  a  muffled  voice,  and  the 
last  again  loud.  He  placed  the  phrase  a  third 
higher,  as  it  stands  in  the  printed  score  : 


Another,  but  less  important  passage  for  the 
horns  has  remained  unaltered.  In  bar  17  of 
the  first  Allegro,  Schumann  thought  that  this 


ought  to  be  made  more  prominent  than  it 
usually  was  on  the  horns,  and  requested  both 
Taubert  and  David,  when  it  was  in  rehearsal 
at  Berlin  and  Leipzig  in  the  winter  of  1842, 
to  have  it  played  on  the  trombones. 

But  in  general  we  cannot  but  wonder  at  the 
certain  mastery  over  his  means  that  he  shows 
even  in  the  first  Symphony.  His  orchestra- 
tion is  less  smooth  and  clear  than  that  of  either 
Mendelssohn  or  Gade,  and  in  its  sterner  style 
reminds  us  rather  of  Schubert.  But  this  stern 
power  ia  suited  to  the  substance  of  his  ideas, 
and  there  is  no  lack  of  captivating  beauty  of 
sound.  We  even  meet  in  his  orchestral  works 
with  a  number  of  new  effects  of  sound  such  as 
only  true  genius  can  discover  or  invent.  In- 
stances of  these  are  the  treatment  of  the  three 
trumpets  in  the  '  Manfred '  overture,  the  use 
made  of  the  horns  in  the  second  movement  of 
the  Efc>  Symphony,  the  violin  solo  introduced 
into  the  Romanza  of  the  I)  minor  Symphony, 
etc.  etc.  It  ia  hard  to  decide  which  of  Schu- 
mann's four  symphonies  (or  five,  counting  op. 
52)  is  the  finest.  Each  has  individual  beauties 
of  its  own.  In  life  and  freshness  and  the  feeling 
of  inward  happiness,  the  Bt>  Symphony  stands 
at  the  head.  Schumann  originally  intended  to 
call  it  the  'Spring  Symphony'  ;  and  indeed  he 
wrote  it,  as  we  learn  from  a  letter  to  Taubert, 
in  Feb.  1841,  when  the  first  breath  of  spring 
was  in  the  air.  The  first  movement  was  to 
have  been  called  '  Spring's  Awakening,'  and  the 
Finale  (which  he  always  wished  not  to  be  taken 
too  fast)  'Spring's  Farewell.'  Many  parts  of 
the  symphony  have  an  especial  charm  when  we 
thus  know  the  object  with  which  they  were 
written.  Tho  beginning  of  the  introduction 
evidently  represents  a  trumpet -summons  sent 
pealing  down  from  on  high  ;  then  gentle  zephyrs 
blow  softly  to  and  fro,  and  everywhere  the 
dormant  forces  awake  and  make  their  way  to 
the  light  (we  are  quoting  from  the  comjtoser's 
own  programme).  In  the  Allegro  the  Spring 
comes  laughing  in,  in  the  full  beauty  of  youth.1 
This  explains  and  justifies  the  novel  use  of  tho 
triangle  in  the  first  movement — an  instrument 
not  then  considered  admissible  in  a  symphony. 
An  onchanting  effect  is  produced  by  the  Spring 
song  at  the  close  of  the  first  movement,  played 
as  though  sung  with  a  full  heart ;  and  it  is  an 
entirely  new  form  of  coda  (see  p.  67  of  the 
score).  In  publishing  the  Symphony,  Schu- 
mann omitted  the  explanatory  titles,  because 
he  believed  that  the  attention  of  the  public  ia 

•  Schumann  intended  the  M&  of  tho  Introduction  to  b. 

taken  distinctly  tester  at  once,  to  that  the  time  might  glide  Imper- 
ceptibly into  the  Allegro 
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distracted  from  the  main  purpose  of  a  work  by 
things  of  that  kind.  We  may  well  believe, 
moreover,  that  a  good  part  of  the  spring-like 
feeling  in  this  symphony  comes  from  the  deep 
and  heart-felt  joy  which  Schumann  felt  at  being 
at  last  united  to  his  hard -won  bride.  The 
same  influence  is  seen  in  the  D  minor  Symphony 
(op.  120),  written  in  the  same  year  with  that 
just  described,  and  immediately  after  it  It  is 
entirely  similar  to  its  predecessor  in  its  funda- 
mental feeling,  but  has  more  |iassion.  The 
form  too  is  new  and  very  successful ;  the  four 
sections  follow  each  other  consecutively  without 
any  pauses,  so  that  the  work  seems  to  consist 
of  only  one  great  movement.  The  subjects  of 
the  Introduction  re-appear  in  the  Romanze, 
with  different  treatment,  and  the  chief  subject 
of  the  first  Allegro  is  the  foundation  of  that  of 
the  last.  The  second  part  of  the  first  Allegro 
is  in  quite  an  unusual  form,  and  before  the  last 
Allegro  we  fiud  a  slow  introduction— imaginative, 
majestic,  and  most  original.  As  has  been 
already  mentioned,  Schumann  intended  to  call 
the  work  'Symphonic  Fantasia.'  Here,  too, 
poetic  pictures  seem  to  be  hovering  round  him 
on  every  side. 

His  third  symphonic  work  of  the  year  1841 
is  also  irregular,  but  only  in  form,  and  has  as 
good  a  right  as  the  second  to  the  name  of  4  Sym- 
phony. '  It  appeared,  however,  under  the  namo 
'  Overture,  Scherzo,  and  Finale '  as  op.  52.  Of 
this  work,  which  is  charming  throughout,  the 
first  movement  offers  us  the  only  example  to  be 
found  in  Schumann  of  the  influence  of  Chembini, 
a  master  for  whom  he  had  a  great  reverence, 
perhaps  the  most  lovely  movement  is  the  highly 
poetic  Scherzo  in  gigue-rhythm,  which  might 
constitute  a  type  by  itself  among  symphony- 
scherzos.  His  other  scherzos  approximate  In 
style  to  those  of  Beethoven,  whose  invention  and 
speciality  this  form  was,  and  who  had  no 
successor  in  it  but  Schumann.  The  charac- 
teristic of  the  C  major  Symphony  (op.  61)  is  a 
graver  and  more  mature  depth  of  feeling  ;  its 
bold  decisiveness  of  form  and  ovcrjwwering 
wealth  of  expression  reveal  distinctly  the  re- 
lationship  in  art  between  Schumann  and  Beet- 
hoven. The  form,  too,  as  far  as  regards  the 
number  and  character  of  the  movements,  is 
quite  that  of  the  classical  masters,  while  in  the 
last  Symphony  (E^»,  op.  97)  Schumann  once 
more  appears  as  one  of  the  modern  school. 
This  is  divided  into  five  separate  movements, 
including  a  slow  movement  in  sustained  style, 
and  of  a  devotional  character,  between  the 
Andante  and  the  Finale.  Schumann  originally 
inscribed  it  with  the  words  '  In  the  style  of  an 
accompaniment  to  a  solemn  ceremony '  (im 
Character  der  Begleitung  einer  feierlichen  Cere- 
monie),  and  we  know  that  it  was  suggested  to 
him  by  the  sight  of  Cologne  Cathedral,  and 
the  festivities  on  the  occasion  of  Archbishop 
von  Geissel's  elevation  to  the  Cardinalate. 


The  other  movements  are  powerful,  and  full  of 
variety  and  charm,  and  the  whole  symphony  is 
full  of  vivid  pictures  of  Rhineland  life.  Perhaps 
the  gem  of  the  whole  is  the  second  movement 
(Scherzo),  in  which  power  and  beauty  are 
mingled  with  the  romance  which  in  every 
German  heart  hovers  round  the  Rhine  and  its 
multitude  of  songs  and  legends.  Although 
written  in  1850,  when  Schumann's  imagination 
was  becoming  exhausted,  the  work  bears  no 
trace  of  any  diminution  ol  power. 

The  poetical  concert-overture,  a  form  invented 
by  Mendelssohn,  and  practised  by  Bennett  and 
Gade,  was  one  never  cultivated  by  Schumann. 
His  overtures  are  really  'opening  pieces,'  whether 
to  opera,  play,  or  some  festivity  or  other.  In 
this  again  he  follows  Beethoven.  His  overtures, 
like  those  of  Beethoven,  are  most  effective  in 
the  concert-room,  when  the  drama  or  occasion 
for  which  they  were  composed  is  kept  in  mind. 
It  is  so  even  with  the  wonderful  *  Genoveva ' 
overture,  which  contains  something  of  Weber's 
power  and  swing  ;  but  more  than  all  is  it  true 
of  the  overture  to  Byron's  1  Manfred,"  so  full  of 
tremendous  passion.  None  of  the  overtures 
subsequently  written  by  Schumann  reached  this 
degree  of  perfection,  least  of  all  hia  4  Faust ' 
overture,  though  that  to  the  1  Braut  von  Mes- 
sina'(op.  100)  is  not  much  inferior  to  4 Manfred.' 
In  the  last  year  of  his  productive  activity 
Schumann  was  much  occupied  with  this  form, 
but  the  exhausted  condition  of  his  creative 
powers  cannot  be  disguised,  either  in  the  4  Faust ' 
overture  or  in  those  to  Shakespeare's  'Julius 
Caesar'  (op.  128)  and  Goethe's  'Hermann  und 
Dorothea  '  (op.  136),  which  last  he  had  intended 
to  set  as  an  opera.  The  festival  overture  on  the 
4  Rheinweinlied '  (op.  123)  is  cleverly  worked, 
and  a  very  effective  yilce  d'ocsasion. 

It  was  in  the  spring  of  1838  that  Schumann 
made  his  first  attempt,  so  far  as  we  know,  at  a 
String  Quartet  It  was  scarcely  successful,  for 
he  was  too  much  immersed  in  pianoforte  music  ; 
at  any  rate  the  world  has  hitherto  seen  nothing 
of  it  In  June  and  July  1842  he  was  much 
more  successful.  The  three  string  quartets  (op. 
41),  written  at  this  time,  are  the  only  ones  that 
have  become  known.  They  cannot  be  said  to 
be  in  the  purest  quartet  style  ;  but  as  Schu- 
mann never  played  any  stringed  instrument, 
this  is  not  surprising.  They  still  retain  much 
of  the  pianoforte  style  ;  but  by  this  very  means 
Schumann  attains  many  new  and  beautiful 
effects.  At  the  time  of  writing  the  A  minor 
quartet  Schumann  had  become  acquainted  with 
Marschner's  G  minor  Trio  (op.  112),  and 
speaks  of  it  in  the  Zntschrifl.  The  fine 
scherzo  of  that  work  struck  him  very  much, 
and  in  his  own  scherzo  it  reappears,  in  a 
modified  form  certainly,  but  yet  recognisable 
enough.  In  spite  of  this  plagiarism,  however,  we 
must  allow  the  quartet  to  be  in  the  highest 
degree  original,  and  full  of  richness  and  poetry. 
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It  contains  much  enchanting  beauty,  never 
surpassed  even  by  Schumann.  He  seems  here 
to  have  resumed  his  practice  of  mixing  up 
poetic  mysticism  with  his  music.  What 
other  reason  could  there  be  for  proposing  to 
use  the  four  bars  of  modulation  from  the  first 
quartet  (bars  30-34),  exactly  as  they  stand,  for 
an  introduction  to  the  second  quartet  t  He 
afterwards  struck  them  out,  as  may  be  seen  in 
the  autograph.  The  other  quartets  also  arrived 
at  their  present  form  only  after  manifold  altera- 
tions. The  slow  introduction  to  the  A  minor 
Quartet  was  at  first  intended  to  be  played  con 
sordini.  The  third  quartet  began  with  a  chord 
of  the  6-5  on  D,  held  out  lor  a  whole  bar.  The 
greatest  alterations  were  made  in  the  first 
Allegro  of  the  A  minor  and  in  the  variations  in 
Ab  of  the  F  major  Quartets.  Whole  sections 
were  re-written  and  modified  in  various  ways. 
But  Wasielewski  is  mistaken  in  saying  (3rd  ed. 
p.  178,  note)  that  the  piu  lento  over  the  coda 
in  these  variations  is  a  misprint  for  piu  mosso. 
Schumann  wrote  piu  lento  quite  plainly,  and 
evidently  meant  what  he  wrote.  He  may 
possibly  have  changed  his  mind  afterwards,  for 
in  regard  to  tempo  he  was  often  moved  by 
the  opinions  of  others. 

Of  the  works  for  strings  and  pianoforte,  the 
Quintet  (op.  44)  is  of  course  the  finest ;  it  will 
always  keep  its  place  in  the  first  rank  of  musical 
masterpieces.  It  claims  the  highest  admiration, 
not  only  because  of  its  brilliant  originality,  and 
its  innate  power — which  seems  to  grow  with 
every  movement,  and  at  the  end  of  the  whole 
leaves  the  hearer  with  a  feeling  of  the  possibility 
of  never-ending  increase — but  also  because  of 
its  gorgeous  beauty  of  sound,  and  the  beautiful 
and  well-balanced  relations  between  the  piano- 
forte and  the  strings.  Musicians  are  still  living, 
like  Carl  Reinecke  of  Leipzig,  who  at  the  time 
of  its  appearance  were  in  the  most  susceptible 
period  of  youth,  and  who  tell  of  the  indescrib- 
able impression  the  work  made  upon  them.  It 
must  have  seemed  like  a  new  paradise  of  beauty 
revealed  to  their  view.  The  Pianoforte  Quartet 
(op.  47)  only  wants  animation,  and  a  more 
popular  character  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word, 
to  make  it  of  equal  merit  with  the  Quintet. 
There  is  much  in  it  of  the  spirit  of  Bach,  as  is 
perhaps  most  evident  in  the  wonderful  melody 
of  the  Andante.  A  high  rank  is  taken  by  the 
Trios  in  D  minor  (op.  63)  and  F  major  (op.  80), 
both,  as  well  as  the  quintet  and  quartet,  written 
in  one  and  the  same  year.  In  the  first  a 
passionate  and  sometimes  gloomy  character 
predominates,  while  the  second  is  more  cheerful 
and  full  of  warmth  in  the  middle  movements. 
The  canonic  style  is  employed  in  the  Adagios 
of  both  trios  with  new  and  powerful  effect  The 
treatment  of  the  strings  with  respect  to  the 
pianoforte  may  here  and  there  be  considered 
too  orchestral  in  style  ;  but  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  it  was  adopted  to  suit  the  piano 


style,  which  in  Schumann  is  very  different  from 
that  of  the  classical  masters  and  of  Mendelssohn. 
The  two  trios,  however,  are  wanting  in  that 
expression  of  perfect  health  which  isso  prominent 
in  both  the  quintet  and  the  quartet.  They 
show  traces  of  the  hurry  and  breathless  haste 
which  in  his  later  years  increases  the  complica- 
tion of  his  rhythms.  The  third  and  last  Trio 
(G  minor,  op.  110)  is  far  inferior  to  the  others. 
There  is  still  the  same  artistic  design,  and  in 
isolated  passages  the  noble  genius  of  the  master 
still  shines  clearly  out ;  but  as  a  whole  this 
trio  tells  of  exhaustion.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  most  of  the  other  chamber  works  of  Schu- 
mann's latest  years.  Among  them  are  two 
sonatas  for  pianoand  violin,  gloomy,  inq>assioned 
compositions,  which  can  hardly  be  listened  to 
without  a  feeling  of  oppression.  There  are  also 
a  number  of  shorter  pieces  for  different  instru- 
ments, among  which  the  1  Miirchenbilder  fur 
Pianoforte  und  Viola'  (op.  11 3) are  prominent. 

No  one  who  bears  in  mind  Schumann's  ulti- 
mate fate  can  hear  without  emotion  the  last 
of  these  '  Marchenbilder,'  which  bears  the  direc- 
tion *  Langsam,  mit  melancholischem  Ausdruck.' 

In  the  sphere  of  the  concerto  Schumann  has 
left  an  imperishable  trace  of  his  genius  in  the 
Pianoforte  Concerto  in  A  minor  (op.  54).  It 
is  one  of  his  most  beautiful  and  mature  works. 
In  addition  to  all  his  peculiar  originality  it  has 
also  the  qualities,  which  no  concerto  should 
lack,  of  external  brilliancy,  and  striking,  power- 
ful, well-rounded  subjects.  The  first  movement 
is  written  in  a  free  form  with  happy  effect ;  the 
cause  being  that  Schumann  had  at  first  intended 
it  to  stand  as  an  independent  piece,  with  the 
title  '  Fantasia.'  He  did  not  add  the  other  two 
movements  until  two  years  afterwards.  —  The 
'  Introduction  und  Allegro  appassionato,'  for 
pianoforte  and  orchestra  (op.  92),  is  a  rich 
addition  to  coucerto  literature.  In  Schumann 
there  is  a  deeper  connection  between  the 
pianoforte  and  orchestra  than  had  before  been 
customary,  though  not  carried  to  such  a  i>oint 
as  to  interfere  with  the  contrast  between  the 
two  independent  powers.  He  was  far  from 
writing  symphonies  with  the  pianoforte  obbli- 
gato.  His  other  works  in  concerto- form,  written 
in  the  last  years  of  his  life,  do  not  attain  to 
the  height  of  the  Concerto.  Among  them  is 
an  unpublished  violin  concerto  written  between 
Sept.  21  and  Oct.  3,  1853,  and  consisting  of 
the  following  movements:  (1)  D  minor  alia 
breve,  'Imkraftigen,  nichtzu  schnellen  Tempo' ; 
(2)  Bl>  major,  common  time,  1  Langsam '  ;  (3) 
D  major,  3-4,  1  Lebhaft,  doch  nicht  zu  schnell.' 
The  autograph  was  in  the  possession  of  Joachim. 
A  Fantasia  for  violin  and  orchestra,  dedicated 
to  the  same  great  artist,  is  published  as  op.  131. 
The  Violoncello  Concerto  (op.  129)  is  remark- 
able for  a  very  beautiful  slow  middle  movement. 
There  is  also  a  Concerto  for  four  horns  and 
orchestra  (op.  86).    Schumann  himself  thought 
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very  highly  of  this  piece,  partly  because,  as  he 
wrote  to  Dr.  Hartel,  'it  was  quite  curious.' 
It  is  indeed  the  first  attempt  made  in  modern 
times  to  revive  the  form  of  the  old  Concerto 
grosso  which  Sebastian  Bach  had  brought  to 
perfection  in  his  six  so-called  'Brandenburg' 
concertos.  As  these  concertos  of  Bach  were  not 
printed  until  1 850,  and  Schumann  can  scarcely 
have  known  them  in  manuscript,  it  is  a  remark- 
able and  interesting  coincidence  that  he  shonld 
thus  have  followed  Bach's  lead  without  knowing 
it.  The  piece  is  particularly  hard  for  the  first 
horn,  because  of  the  high  notes.  When  well 
rendered  it  has  a  peculiarly  sonorous,  often  very 
romantic  effect,  to  which,  however,  the  car  soon 
becomes  insensible  from  the  tone  of  the  four 
horns. 

In  his  account  of  Marschner's  '  Klange  aus 
Osten,'  a  work  performed  in  Leipzig  on  Oct. 
22,  1840,  Schumann  expresses  great  admiration 
for  the  form,  in  which  it  was  possible  to  make 
use  for  concert  performances  of  romantic  stories, 
which  had  hitherto  been  only  used  on  the  stage. 
He  was  the  first  to  follow  this  example  in 
his  *  Paradise  and  the  Peri'  The  text  was 
taken  from  Moore's  poem,  of  which  Schumann 
shortened  some  parts  to  suit  his  purpose,  while 
he  lengthened  others  by  his  own  insertions. 
It  was  his  first  work  for  voices  and  orchestra, 
and  is  one  of  his  greatest  and  most  important. 
The  subject  was  happily  chosen.  The  longing 
felt  by  one  of  those  ideal  beings  created  by  the 
imagination  from  the  forces  of  nature,  to  attain 
or  regain  a  higher  and  happier  existence,  and 
using  every  means  for  the  fulfilment  of  this 
longing,  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  German 
popular  legends,  and  is  still  a  favourite  and 
sympathetic  idea  in  Germany.  It  is  the  root 
of  the  legends  of  the  Fair  Melusina,  of  the 
Water  Nixie,  and  of  Hans  Heiling.  Schumann's 
fancy  must  have  been  stimulated  by  the  magic 
of  the  East,  no  less  than  by  Moore's  poem,  with 
its  poetic  pictures  displayed  on  a  background 
of  high  moral  sentiment.  The  fact  of  Schu- 
mann's having  retained  so  much  of  Moore's 
narrative  is  worthy  of  all  praise  ;  it  is  the 
descriptive  portions  of  the  poem  that  have  the 
greatest  charm,  and  the  music  conforms  to  this. 
True,  there  will  always  be  a  certain  disadvan- 
tage in  using  a  complete  self-contained  poem 
as  a  text  for  music,  a  great  deal  of  which  will 
inevitably  have  been  written  without  regard  to 
the  composer.  Much  that  we  pass  over  lightly 
in  reading  has,  when  set  to  music,  a  more 
definite  and  insistent  effect  than  was  intended. 
In  other  places  again,  the  poem,  from  the 
musician's  point  of  view,  will  be  deficient  in 
opportunities  for  the  strong  contrasts  so  neces- 
sary for  effect  in  music.  This  is  very  obvious 
in  Schumann's  composition.  The  third  portion 
of  the  work,  although  he  took  much  trouble  to 
give  it  greater  variety  by  additions  to  the  poetry, 
suffers  from  a  certain  monotony.    Not  that  the 


separate  numbers  are  weaker  than  those  of  the 
former  parts,  but  they  are  wanting  in  strong 
shadows.     But  there  is  something  else  that 
prevents  the  work  from  producing  a  really 
striking  effect  upon  large  audiences,  and  that 
is,  if  we  may  say  so,  that  there  is  too  much 
music  in  it.    Schumann  brought  it  forth  from 
the  fulness  of  his  heart,  and  threw,  even  into 
its  smallest  interludes,  all  the  depth  of  expres- 
sion of  which  he  was  capable.    The  beauties  are 
crowded  together,  and  stand  in  each  other's 
light.    If  they  had  been  fewer  in  number  they 
would  have  had  more  effect.     But,  with  oil 
these  allowances,  '  Paradise  and  the  Peri 1  is  one 
of  the  most  enchanting  musical  poems  in  exist- 
ence.   And  we  can  now  confirm  his  own  words 
in  a  letter  to  a  friend  after  the  completion  of 
the  work  :    '  A  soft  voice  within  me  kept  saying 
while  I  wrote,  It  is  not  in  vain  that  thou  art 
writing ' :  for  this  composition  will  go  far  to 
make  him  immortal.     All  the  choruses  in 
'  Paradise  and  the  Peri,'  perhaps  with  the 
exception  of  the  last,  are  fine,  original,  and 
effective.    But  it  must  be  admitted  that  choral 
composition  was  not  really  Schumann's  strong 
point.     In  this  respect  he  is  far  inferior  to 
Mendelssohn.    In  many  of  his  choruses  he  might 
even  seem  to  lack  the  requisite  mastery  over 
the  technical  requirements  of  choral  composition, 
so  instrumental  in  style,  so  impracticable  and 
unnecessarily  difficult  do  they  seem.    But  if  we 
consider  Schumann's  skill  in  polyphonic  writing, 
and  recall  pieces  of  such  grand  conception  and 
masterly  treatment  as  the  beginning  of  the  last 
chorus  of  the  '  Faust '  music,  we  feel  convinced 
that  the  true  reason  of  the  defect  lies  deeper. 
The  essential  parts  of  a  chorus  are  large  and 
simple  subjects,  broad  and  flowing  development, 
and  divisions  clearly  marked  and  intelligible  to 
all.    In  a  good  chorus  there  must  be  somet  hing  to 
speak  to  the  heart  of  the  masses.  Schumann 
took  exactly  the  opposite  view.    The  chorus 
was  usually  an  instrument  unfitted  for  the 
expression  of  his  ideas.    His  genius  could  have 
mastered  the  technical  part  of  choral  composition 
as  quickly  and  surely  as  that  of  orchestral  com- 
position.   But  since  the  case  was  otherwise,  the 
chief  importance  of  '  Paradise  and  the  Peri '  is 
seen  to  be  in  the  solos  and  their  accompaniments, 
especially  in  the  latter,  for  here  the  orchestra 
stands  in  the  same  relation  to  the  voice  as  the 
pianoforte  does  in  Schumann's  songs.    A  good 
orchestral  rendering  of  '  Paradise  and  the  Peri 1 
is  a  task  of  the  greatest  difficulty,  but  one  re- 
warded by  perfect  enjoyment. 

In  the  fairy-tale  of  'The  Pilgrimage  of  the 
Rose  '  (op.  112)  Schumann  intended  to  produce 
a  companion  picture  to  •  Paradise  and  the  Peri,' 
but  in  less  definite  outline  and  vaguer  colours. 
The  idea  of  the  poem  is  similar  to  that  of  the 
former  work,  but  Horn's  execution  of  the  idea 
is  entirely  without  taste.  Schumann  was 
possibly  attracted  by  its  smooth  versification 
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and  a  few  really  good  musical  situations.  The 
music  contains  much  that  is  airy  and  fresh,  as 
well  as  a  beautiful  dirge.    On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  full  of  a  feeble  sentimentality  utterly 
foreign  to  Schumann's  general  character,  and 
ascribable  only  to  the  decay  of  his  imagination. 
The  insignificant  and  wholly  idyllic  subject  was 
quite  inadequate  to  give  employment  to  the 
whole  apparatus  of  solo,  chorus,  and  orchestra, 
and  Schumann's  first  idea  of  providing  a  piano- 
forte accompaniment  only  was  the  right  one. 
With  a  small  section  of  Schumann's  admirers 
the  work  will  always  keep  its  place,  and  produce 
a  pleasing  though  not  very  deep  effect.  His 
other  works  in  this  form  consist  of  four  ballads  : 
— '  Der  Konigssohn'  (op.  116),  '  Des  Sangers 
Fluch*  (op.  139),  «Das  Gliiok  von  Edenhall' 
(op.  143),  all  by  Uhland  ;  and  'Vom  Pagen 
und  der  Konigstochter  '  (op.  1 40),  by  Geibel.  It 
is  painfully  evident  that  these  poems  were  not 
really  written  for  music.   The  way  the  principal 
events  of  the  story  are  described,  and  the  whole 
outward  form  of  the  verses,  imply  that  they 
were  intended  to  be  recited  by  a  single  person, 
and  that  not  a  singer  but  a  speaker.    If  neces- 
sary to  be  sung,  the  form  of  a  strophic  song 
should  have  been  chosen,  as  is  the  case  with 
'  Das  Gliick  von  Edenhall,'  but  this  would 
confine  the  varieties  of  expression  within  too 
narrow  a  range.    It  is  as  though  Schumann's 
pent-up  desire  for  the  dramatic  form  were 
seeking  an  outlet  in  these  ballads  ;  especially 
as  we  know  that  in  the  last  years  of  his  creative 
activity  he  was  anxious  to  meet  with  a  new 
opera -libretto.   The  faults  of  texts  and  subjects 
might,  however,  be  overlooked,  if  the  music  made 
itself  felt  as  the  product  of  a  rich  and  unwearied 
imagination.    Unfortunately,  however,  this  is 
seldom  the  case.  It  is  just  in  the  more  dramatic 
parts  that  we  detect  an  obvious  dulness  in  the 
music,  a  lameness  in  rhythm,  and  a  want  of 
fresh  and  happy  contrasts.    It  must  be  re- 
marked, however,  that  isolated  beauties  of  no 
mean  order  are  to  be  met  with  ;  such  as  the 
whole  of  the  third  part  and  the  beginning  and 
end  of  the  second,  in  the  ballad  '  Vom  Pagen 
und  der  Konigstochter.'   These  works,  however, 
taken  as  a  whole,  will  hardly  live. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  some  works  of 
striking  beauty  for  voices  and  orchestra  in  a 
purely  lyrical  vein.  Among  these  should  be 
mentioned  the  '  Requiem  for  Mignon '  from 
«  Wilhelm  Meister '  (op.  986),  and  Hebbel's 
'  Nachtlied  '  (op.  108).  The  former  of  these 
was  especially  written  for  music,  and  contains 
the  loveliest  thoughts  and  words  embodied  in 
an  unconstrained  and  agreeable  form.  Few 
composers  were  so  well  fitted  for  such  a  work 
as  Schumann,  with  his  sensitive  emotional 
faculty  and  his  delicate  sense  of  poetry  ;  and 
it  is  no  wonder  that  he  succeeded  in  producing 
this  beautiful  little  composition.  But  it  should 
never  be  heard  in  a  large  concert  room,  for  which 


its  delicate  proportions  and  tender  colouring  arc 
utterly  unfitted.  The  '  Nachtlied '  is  a  long 
choral  movement.  The  peculiar  and  fantastic 
feeling  of  the  poem  receives  adequate  treatment 
by  a  particular  style  in  which  the  chorus  is 
sometimes  used  only  to  give  colour,  and  some- 
times is  combined  with  the  orchestra  in  a 
polyphonic  structure,  in  which  all  human  in- 
dividuality seems  to  be  merged,  and  only  the 
universal  powers  of  nature  and  of  life  reign 
supreme. 

Schumann's  music  to  '  Faust '  is  not  intended 
to  be  performed  on  the  stage  as  the  musical 
complement  of  Goethe's  drama.  It  is  a  piece 
for  concert  performance,  or  rather  a  set  of  pieces, 
for  he  did  not  stipulate  or  intend  that  all  three 
parts  Bhould  be  given  together.  What  he  did 
was  to  take  out  a  number  of  scenes  from  both 
parts  of  Goethe's  poem,  and  set  music  to  them. 
It  follows  that  the  work  is  not  self-contained, 
but  requires  for  its  full  understanding  an  accu- 
rate knowledge  of  the  poem.  From  the  First 
Part  he  took  the  following: — (1)  Part  of  the 
first  scene  in  the  garden  between  Gretchen  and 
Faust  ;  (2)  Gretchen  before  the  shrine  of  the 
Mater  doloiosa  ;  (3)  The  scene  in  the  Cathedral. 
These  three  form  the  first  division  of  his  Faust 
music.  From  the  Second  Part  of  the  play  he 
adopted  :  (1)  The  first  scene  of  the  first  act  (the 
song  of  the  spirits  at  dawn,  the  sunrise,  and 
Faust's  soliloquy)  ;  (2)  The  scene  with  the  four 
aged  women  from  the  fifth  act ;  (3)  Faust's  death 
in  the  same  act  (as  far  as  the  words,  4  Der  Zeiger 
fallt— Erfallt,  esist  vollhracht').  These  form  the 
second  division  of  the  music.  Schumann's  third 
division  consists  of  the  last  scene  of  the  fifth  act 
(Faust's  glorification)  divided  into  seven  num- 
bers. The  experiment  of  constructing  a  work 
of  art,  without  central  point  or  connection  in  it- 
self, but  entirely  dependent  for  these  on  another 
work  of  art,  could  only  be  successful  in  the  case 
of  a  j>oeni  like  '  Faust ' ;  and  even  then,  perhaps, 
only  with  the  German  iKrople,  with  whom 
Faust  is  almost  as  familiar  as  the  Bible.  But 
it  really  was  successful,  more  particularly  in 
the  third  division,  which  consists  of  only  one 
great  scene,  and  is  the  most  important  from  a 
musical  point  of  view.  In  this  scene  Goethe 
himself  desired  the  co-operntion  of  music.  Its 
mystic  import  and  splendid  expression  could 
find  no  composer  so  well  fitted  as  Schumann, 
who  seemed,  as  it  were,  predestined  for  it.  He 
threw  himself  into  the  spirit  of  the  jwem  with 
such  deep  sympathy  and  understanding,  that 
from  beginning  to  end  his  music  gives  the  im- 
pression of  being  a  commentary  on  it.  To 
Schumann  is  due  the  chief  meed  of  praise  for 
having  popularised  the  second  part  of  'Faust.' 
In  musical  importance  no  other  choral  work  of 
his  approaches  the  third  division  of  his  work. 
In  freshness,  originality,  and  sustained  power 
of  invention  it  is  in  no  way  inferior  to  '  Paradise 
and  the  Peri.'    Up  to  about  the  latter  half  of 
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the  last  chorus  it  is  a  chain  of  musical  gems,  I 
a  j>erfectly  unique  contribution  to  concert  litera- 
ture, in  the  first  rank  of  those  works  of  art  of 
which  the  German  nation  may  well  be  proud. 
The  second  division  of  the  '  Faust '  music,  con- 
sisting of  three  other  scenes  from  the  Second 
Part  of  the  poem,  is  also  of  considerable  merit. 
It  is,  however,  evident  in  many  passages  that 
Schumann  has  set  words  which  Goethe  never 
intended  to  be  sung.  This  is  felt  still  more 
in  the  scenes  from  the  First  Part,  which  are, 
moreover,  very  inferior  in  respect  of  the  music. 
The  overture  is  the  least  important  of  all ;  in 
fact  the  merit  of  the  work  decreases  gradually 
as  we  survey  it  backwards  from  the  end  to  the 
beginning  ;  a  circumstance  corresponding  to 
the  method  pursued  in  its  composition,  which 
began  in  Schumann's  freshest,  happiest,  and 
most  masterly  time  of  creativeness,  and  ended 
close  upon  the  time  when  his  noble  spirit  was 
plunged  in  the  dark  gloom  of  insanity. 

There  exist  only  two  dramatic  works  of  Schu- 
mann's intended  for  the  theatre :  the  opera  of 
1  Genoveva '  and  the  music  to  Byron's 1  Manfred.' 
The  text  of  the  opera  may  justly  be  objected 
to,  for  it  scarcely  treats  of  the  proper  legend  of 
Genoveva  at  all ;  almost  all  that  made  the  story 
characteristic  and  touching  being  discarded,  a 
fact  which  Schumann  thought  an  advantage. 
This  may  perhaps  be  explained  by  remembering 
his  opinion  that  in  an  opera  the  greatest  stress 
should  be  laid  on  the  representation  of  the 
emotions,  and  that  this  object  might  most  easily 
be  attained  by  treating  the  external  conditions 
of  an  operatic  story  as  simply  and  broadly  as 
possible.  Ho  also  probably  felt  that  a  great 
part  of  the  Genoveva  legend  is  epic  rather  than 
dramatic.  He  was  mistaken,  however,  in 
thinking  that  after  the  reductions  which  he 
made  in  the  plot,  it  would  remain  sufficiently 
interesting  to  the  general  public.  He  himself, 
as  we  have  said,  arranged  his  own  libretto. 
His  chief  model  was  Hebbel's  'Genoveva,'  a 
tragedy  which  had  alTected  him  in  a  wonderful 
way ;  though  he  also  made  use  of  Tieck's 
'Genoveva,'  Besides  these  he  took  Weber's 
'  Euryanthe '  as  a  pattern.  The  mixture  of 
three  poems,  so  widely  diftering  from  one  another, 
resulted  in  a  confusion  of  motives  and  an 
uncertainty  of  delineation  which  add  to  the  un- 
interesting impression  produced  by  the  libretto. 
The  character  of  Golo,  particularly,  is  very 
indistinctly  drawn,  and  yet  on  him  falls  almost 
the  chief  responsibility  of  the  drama.  The 
details  cannot  but  suffer  by  such  a  method  of 
compilation  as  this.  A  great  deal  is  taken  word 
for  word  from  Hebbel  and  Tieck,  and  their  two 
utterly  different  styles  appear  side  by  side  with- 
outany  compromise  whatever.  Hebbel,  however, 
predominates.  Tieck's  work  ap[iears  in  the  finale 
of  the  first  act,  and  in  the  duet  (No.  9)  in  the 
second  act,  e.g.  the  line  '  Du  liebst  mich,  holde 
Braut,  da  ist  der  Tag  begonnen.'  Gcnoveva's 


taunt  on  Golo's  birth  is  also  taken  from  Tieck, 
although  he  makes  the  reproach  come  first  from 
Wolf  and  afterwards  from  Genoveva  herself,  but 
without  making  it  a  prominent  motive  in  the 
drama.     Beside  this  several  Volkslieder  are 
interspersed.    This  confusion  of  styles  is  surpris- 
ing in  a  man  of  such  fine  discrimination  and 
delicate  taste  as  Schumann  displays  elsewhere. 
The  chief  defect  of  the  opera,  however,  lies  in 
the  music.    In  the  opera  of  'Genoveva,'  the 
characters  all  sing  more  or  less  the  same  kind 
of  music  ;  that  which  Schumann  puts  to  the 
words  is  absolute  music,  not  relative,  ue.  such 
as  would  be  accordant  with  the  character  of 
each  individual.    Neither  in  outline  nor  detail 
is  his  music  sufficiently  generated  by  the  situa- 
tions of  the  drama.   Lastly,  he  lacks  appreciation 
for  that  liveliness  of  contrast  which  apjieaxs 
forced  and  out  of  place  in  the  concert-room,  but 
is  absolutely  indispensable  on  the  stage.  '  Geno- 
veva' has  no  strict  recitatives,  but  neither  is 
there  spoken  dialogue  ;  even  the  ordinary  quiet 
parts  of  the  dialogue  are  sung  in  strict  time, 
and  usually  accompanied  with  the  full  orchestra, 
Schumann  considered  the  recitative  a  super- 
annuated form  of  art,  and  in  his  other  works 
also  makes  scarcely  any  use  of  it.    This  point 
is  of  course  open  to  dispute  ;  but  it  is  not  open 
to  dispute  that  in  an  opera,  some  kind  of  calni, 
even  neutral  form  of  expression  is  wanted,  which, 
while  allowing  the  action  to  proceed  quickly, 
may  serve  as  a  foil  to  the  chief  parts  in  which 
highly-wrought  emotions  are  to  be  deliueated. 
The  want  of  such  a  foil  in  '  Genoveva  1  weakens 
the  effect  of  the  climaxes,  and  with  them,  that 
of  the  whole.   As  in  the  fonnation  of  the  libretto 
Schumann  took  '  Euryanthe '  as  his  model,  so 
as  a  musician  he  intended  to  carry  out  Weber's 
intentions  still  farther,  and  to  write,  not  an 
opera  in  the  old-fashioned  ordinary  sense,  but 
a  music-drama,  which  should  be  purely  national. 
At  the  time  when  '  Genoveva '  was  written,  he 
was  utterly  opposed  to  Italian  music,  not  in 
the  way  we  should  have  exj>ected  him  to  be, 
but  exactly  as  Weber  was  opposed  to  it  in  his 
time.    'Let  me  alone  with  your  canary-bird 
music  and  your  tunes  out  of  the  waste-paj*r 
basket,'  he  once  said  angrily  to  Weber's  son. 
who  was  speaking  to  him  of  Cimarosa's  4  Matri- 
monii* Segreto.'    But  although  he  may  not 
have  succeeded  in  producing  a  masterpiece  of 
German  opera,  we  may  appreciate  with  gratitude 
the  many  beauties  of  the  music,  the  noble 
sentiment  pervading  the  whole,  and  the  constant 
artistic  feeling,  directed  only  to  what  is  true 
and  genuine.    The  finest  part  of  the  work  is 
the  overture,  a  masterpiece  in  its  kind,  and 
worthy  to  rank  with  the  classical  models. 

The  music  to  Byron's  '  Manfred  1  (op.  1 15)  con- 
sists of  an  overture,  an  entr'acte,  melodramas, 
and  several  solos  and  choruses.  Byron  expressly 
desired  the  assistance  of  music  for  his  work, 
though  not  so  much  of  it  as  Schumann  has  given. 
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Schumann  inserted  all  the  instrumental  pieces 
in  the  work,  with  the  exception  of  the  tunes  on 
the  shepherd's  pipe  in  the  first  act ;  also  the 
requiem  heard  at  Manfred's  death,  sounding 
from  the  convent  church.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  remarkable  that  he  left  the  song  of  1  The 
captive  usurper'  in  Act  ii.  Scene  iv.  without 
music.  The  whole  work  consists  of  sixteen 
numbers,  including  the  overture ;  thisSchumaun 
composed  first  of  all,  and  probably  without 
intendiug  to  write  music  for  the  drama  itself. 
Even  here  he  does  not  evince  any  special  gift 
for  dramatic  writing.  In  the  present  day 
Byron's  drama  is  frequently  performed  upon  the 
stage  with  Schumann's  music,  and  its  effective- 
ness can  thus  be  tested.  The  music  hardly 
ever  serves  to  intensify  the  dramatic  effects, 
and  yet  this  is  all  that  is  necessary  in  a  drama. 
It  appears  rather  to  be  the  outcome  of  the 
impression  produced  on  Schumann  by  Byron's 
poem.  There  is  one  peculiarity  about  the 
'Manfred'  music.  On  the  stage  it  loses  a  great 
part  of  its  effect,  just  as,  in  my  opinion,  the 
poem  loses  half  its  fantastic  and  weird  magic 
by  being  dressed  in  the  clumsy  and  palpable 
illusions  of  a  scenic  representation.  Theoverture 
is  a  piece  of  music  of  the  most  serious  character, 
and  much  more  fitted  for  concert  performance 
than  for  assembling  an  audience  in  a  theatre. 
This  is  still  more  true  of  all  the  other  pieces,  so 
delicate  in  construction  and  subtle  in  feeling, 
the  closing  requiem  by  no  means  excluded.  And 
yet  in  the  concert-room  the  music  does  not 
make  its  due  effect ;  partly  because  the  hearer 
is  withdrawn  from  the  influence  of  the  action, 
which  is  indispensable  to  the  full  understanding 
of  the  whole  work  ;  and  also  because  in  the 
melodramas  the  spoken  words  and  the  music 
which  accompanies  them  disturb  one  another 
more  than  when  performed  on  the  stage.  From 
these  remarks  it  might  be  imagined  that  the 
*  Manfred'  music  is  an  inferior  work ;  but  strange 
to  say  such  is  by  no  means  the  case.  It  is  a 
splendid  creation,  and  one  of  Schumann's  most 
inspired  productions.  It  hovers  between  the 
stage  and  the  concert-room  ;  and,  paradoxical  as 
it  may  seem,  the  deepest  impression  is  produced 
by  reading  the  score,  picturing  in  one's  mind 
the  action  and  the  spoken  dialogue,  and  allowing 
the  music  to  sink  deep  into  the  ears  of  one's 
mind.  Perhaps  the  most  striking  parts  of  it 
all  are  the  melodramas,  and  among  them  the 
deeply  touching  speech  of  Manfred  to  Astarte  ; 
and  these  all  stand  out  with  a  peculiar  purity 
and  unity,  when  read  as  just  described.  They 
are  in  a  manner  improvements  upon  those  highly 
poetic  piano  pieces  of  Schumann's  with  sub- 
scriptions ;  and  we  ought  to  think  of  the  words 
when  hearing  the  piece.  In  this  music,  if 
nowhere  else,  is  revealed  Schumann's  character- 
istic struggle  after  the  inward,  to  the  disregard 
of  the  outward;  and  we  see  how  diametrically 
opposed  to  his  nature  was  the  realisation  of 


dramatic  effects  where  all  is  put  into  visible  and 
tangible  form.  But  he  devoted  himself  to  the 
composition  of  the  'Manfred'  music  just  as  if  he 
had  been  fitted  for  it  by  nature.  The  poet  and 
the  composer  seem  to  have  been  destined  for 
one  another  as  truly  as  in  the  case  of  the  Faust 
music,  but  in  a  different  way.  Byron  had  no 
idea  of  stage  representation  in  writing  'Manfred'; 
he  only  wished  his  poem  to  be  read.  Its  romantic 
sublimity  of  thought,  spurning  all  firm  foothold 
or  support  on  the  earth,  could  only  find  its  due 
completion  in  music  such  as  this,  which  satisfies 
the  requirements  of  neither  stage  nor  concert- 
room.  That  a  work  of  art,  mighty  and  instinct 
with  life,  can  be  produced  with  a  sublime  disdain 
of  all  limits  set  by  circumstance,  provided  only 
genius  is  at  work  ui>on  it,  is  amply  proved  by 
Byron  and  Schumann  in  this  their  joint  produc- 
tion. It  has  been  already  remarked  more  than 
once  that  the  gloomy,  melancholy,  and  passion- 
ate intensity  of  strife  in  Byron's  'Manfred,' 
heightened  by  contrast  with  the  splendid  descrip- 
tions of  nature,  corre8{K>nded  to  the  conditions  of 
Schumann's  spirit  at  the  time  when  the  music 
was  written.  And  indeed  a  deep  sympathy 
ejwaks  in  every  bar.  But  there  was  in  Schumann 
a  longing  for  peace  and  reconciliation,  which  is 
wanting  in  Byron.  This  comes  out  very  plainly 
in  different  passages  in  the  music,  of  which  the 
most  striking  is  the  '  Requiem '  at  the  close, 
which  sheds  over  the  whole  work  a  gentle  gleam 
of  glory.  If  we  were  to  go  into  details,  we 
Bhould  neither  know  where  to  begin  nor  to  end. 

In  January  1851  Schumann  wrote  to  a  friend, 
'  It  must  always  be  the  artist's  highest  aim  to 
apply  his  powers  to  sacred  music.  But  in  youth 
we  are  firmly  rooted  to  the  earth  by  all  our 
joys  and  sorrows  ;  it  is  only  with  advancing  age 
that  the  branches  stretch  higher,  and  so  I  hope 
that  the  period  of  my  higher  efforts  is  no  longer 
distant.'  He  is  here  speaking  emphatically  of 
'sacred,'  not  of  church  music.  Church  music 
he  never  wrote,  his  Mass  and  his  Requiem  not- 
withstanding. It  should  be  adapted  to  the 
church -services,  and  calculated  to  produce  its 
effect  in  combination  with  the  customary  cere- 
monial ;  but  sacred  or  religious  music  is  intended 
to  turn  the  mind  of  the  hearers,  by  its  own 
unaided  effect,  to  edifying  thoughts  of  the 
eternal  and  divine.  Of  com]>ositions  of  this 
class  we  possess  several  by  Schumann  ;  nor  was 
it  in  1851  that  he  first  began  writing  them. 
There  is  an  Advent  hymn  for  solo,  chorus,  and 
orchestra  (op.  71),  written  in  1848  ;  a  motet 
for  men's  voices  with  organ,  subsequently 
arranged  for  orchestra  (op.  93),  of  1849,  and  a 
New  Year's  hymn  for  chorus  and  orchestra  (op. 
144)  of  the  winter  of  the  same  year  ;  all  three 
settings  of  poems  by  Friedrich  Riickert.  The 
Mass  (op.  147)  and  the  Requiem  (op.  148),  on 
the  other  hand,  were  conqwsed  in  1852,  and 
Schumann  may  have  been  thinking  mainly  of 
works  of  this  kind  when  he  wrote  the  letter 
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quoted  above.  Aa  a  Protestant  his  relations  to 
the  Mass  and  Requiem  were  perfectly  unfettered  ; 
and  in  the  composition  of  these  works  he  can 
have  had  no  thought  of  their  adaptation  to  divine 
service,  since  even  in  form  they  exhibit  peculi- 
arities opposed  to  the  established  order  of  the 
Mass.  It  may,  however,  be  assumed  that  it  was 
the  Catholic  feeling  of  Diisseldorf  whieh  suggested 
them,  and  that  ho  intended  the  works  to  be 
performed  on  certain  occasions  at  church  concerts. 
The  words  of  the  Mass  will  always  have  a  great 
power  of  elevating  and  inspiring  an  earnest  artist ; 
but  irrespective  of  this,  the  composition  of  a 
mass  must  have  had  a  peculiar  attraction  for 
Schumann  on  other  grounds.  A  poetical  interest 
in  the  Catholic  Church  of  the  Middle  Ages  was 
at  that  time  widely  prevalent  in  Germany, 
particularly  in  circles  which  were  most  influenced 
by  romantic  poetry,  and  found  in  the  Middle 
Ages  the  realisation  of  their  most  cherished  ideals. 
Schumann  shared  in  this  tendency  ;  a  vein  of 
mystical  religionism,  which  otherwise  might 
have  lain  dormant,  often  shows  itself  in  his  later 
compositions.  For  instance,  under  the  name 
Requiem  we  find  the  setting  of  a  hymn,  ascribed 
to  Heloiae,  the  beloved  of  Abelard  (op.  90, 
No.  7), 

Dolorwo,  ft  nmore,  etc. 

Other  instances  are  the  poems  of  Mary  Stuart 
(op.  135),  and  the  Requiem  for  Mignon.  In 
the  Mass  he  has,  contrary  to  custom,  introduced 
an  offertorium,  Totapulchra  es,  Maria,  et  macula 
non  est  in  te. 

In  judging  of  Schumann's  sacred  music,  it  is 
necessary  to  repeat  that,  though  the  chorus  is 
not,  strictly  speaking,  the  musical  means  by 
whieh  he  was  best  able  to  express  himself,  yet 
both  custom  and  the  character  and  importance 
of  the  subject  urged  him  to  make  considerable 
use  of  it  in  these  works.  Thus  they  contain  a 
contradiction  in  themselves  ;  they  are  all  nobly 
and  gravely  conceived,  but  as  choral  music  are 
only  very  rarely  satisfactory.  The  Mass,  no 
doubt,  ranks  highest,  and  contains  much  that 
is  very  beautiful;  the  1  Kyrie,'  the  'Agnus,' 
the  beginning  and  end  of  the  '8anctus,'  and 
part  of  the  'Credo,'  being  among  Schumann's 
very  best  choral  works.  Unfortunately  there 
is  less  to  be  said  for  the  Requiem  ;  we  should 
have  expected  the  mere  idea  of  a  mass  for  the 
dead  to  have  inspired  such  a  genius  as  Schu- 
mann's, even  without  recollecting  the  wonderful 
tones  which  he  has  found  for  the  final  requiem 
in  '  Manfred.'  But  this  work  was  undoubtedly 
written  under  great  exhaustion  ;  and  the  first 
romantic  chorus  alone  makes  a  uniformly  har- 
monious impression.  It  closes  the  list  of  Schu- 
mann's works,  but  it  is  not  with  this  that  we 
should  wish  to  complete  the  picture  of  so  great 
and  noble  a  master.  He  once  said  with  reference 
to  the  Requiem,  « It  is  a  thing  that  one  writes 
for  oneself."    But  the  abundant  treasure  of 


individual,  pure,  and  profound  art  which  he  has 
bequeathed  to  us  in  his  other  works  is  a  more 
lasting  monument  to  his  name,  stupendous  and 
imperishable.   

Among  the  published  works  that  treat  of 
Schumann'slifeand labours,  that  by  Wasielewski 
deserves  the  first  mention  {Robert  Schumann, 
eine  Biographic,  von  Josef  W.  von  Wasielewski ; 
Dresden,  R.  Kunze,  1858  ;  ed.  3,  Bonn,  E. 
Strauss,  1880).  Though  in  time  it  may  yet 
receive  additions  and  revision,  it  has  still  the 
enduring  merit  of  giving  from  accurate  acquaint- 
ance the  broad  outlines  of  Schumann's  life. 
[August  Reissmann'si&jfctfrr  Schumann,  sein  Leben 
undseine  fVcrle(\B65,  1871,  and  1879)contains 
analysis  of  many  works.]  Other  valuable  con- 
tributions to  his  biography  have  been  written 
by  Franz  Huefrer,  Die  Poesie  in  dcr  Musik 
(Leipzig,  Leuckart,  1874);  by  Richard  Pohl, 
Erinnerungen  an  R.  Schumann,  in  the  Deutsche 
Revue,  vol.  iv.,  Berlin,  1878  (pp.  169  to  181, 
and  306  to  317);  by  Max  Kalbeck,  R. 
Schumann  in  Wien,  forming  the  feuilMons  of 
the  Wiener  Allgemeine  Zcitung  of  Sept.  24, 
29,  and  Oct.  5,  1880.  An  accurate  and  sym- 
pathetic essay  on  Schumann,  Robert  Schumann's 
Tage  und  Werke,  was  contributed  by  A.  W, 
Ambros  to  the  Culturhistorischc  Bilder  aus  detn 
Mimkleben  der  Gegenwart  (Leipzig,  Matthea, 
1860;  pp.  51-96).  Schumann's  literary  work 
was  reviewed  by  H.  Deiters  in  the  Allg. 
musik.  Zcitung  (Leipzig,  Breitkopf  &  HarteL 
1865,  Nos.  47-49).  [The  Gesammelte  Schriflm 
reached  their  third  edition  in  1883  ;  and  were 
translated  by  Fanny  Raymond  Ritter  ;  Die 
Davidsbundler  by  F.  G.  Jensen  (1883)  is  full  of 
interest.  A  collection  of  the  master's  Jugend- 
brief e  edited  by  Clara  Schumann,  appeared  in 
1885,  and  was  translated  in  1888  ;  F.  G.  Jensen's 
Neue  Folge  of  letters  (1886)  appeared  as  The 
Life  of  Robert  Schumann  told  in  his  Letters,  trans- 
lated by  May  Herbert  (1890).  Litzmann'a 
biography  of  Clara  Schumann  contains  much 
new  information.  A  large  selection  from  all  the 
letters  was  published  by  Dr.  Karl  Storck  in 
1907,  and  translated  by  Hannah  Bryant.] 

Schuberth  k  Co.  published  in  1860-61  a  The- 
matic Catalogue  of  Schumann's  printed  works, 
extending  to  op.  143  only.  A  complete  index 
to  all  the  published  compositions  of  Schumann, 
with  careful  evidence  as  to  the  year  in  which 
each  was  written,  published,  and  first  performed, 
and  their  different  editions  and  arrangements, 
was  compiled  by  Alfred  Dorftcl  as  a  supple- 
ment to  the  Musikalischcs  Wochenblatt  (Leipzig, 
Fritzsch,  1875).  It  is  impossible  to  indicate 
all  the  shorter  notices  of  Schumann  in  books 
and  periodicals.  The  author  of  this  article  has 
had  the  advantage  of  seeing  a  considerable 
number  of  his  unpublished  letters,  and  of  obtain- 
ing much  information  at  first  hand  from  persons 
who  were  in  intimate  relations  with  him. 
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Stud  lea  after 
Intermezzi,  alz  piecea. 
Impromptu*  iVariatluna)  on  a 
DavtdsbUndlertanse.  eighteen 


Camaral,  twenty  one  pieces. 
Six  Studies  after  Psganlni's  caprices. 
Sonata  In  K  sharp  minor. 
Fantaalestucke,  eight  piece* 

Etude*  en  fornie  de  rarlatlona  (Etudes  sym  phonlqucsL 
Sonata  in  F  minor. 
Klodcrsuenen.  thirteen  pl< 
Krel.lcrlana,  eight  ' 
Fantaala  In  C. 
Arabeake. 


Humoreske. 
Novellettcn,  eight  pie 
Sonata  In  U  minor. 
Nacbtetocke.  four  pie 
LIcdeTkreta  mine  songs). 
Myrthcu,  twenty-six  aonga. 
Faacbingaachwank  aua  Wlen.  pi  solo. 
Lleder  und  Geakugn  (5). 
Three  Romancea  for  pf.  solo. 
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Three  songs  to  Chamlsso's  words. 
Scherzo.  Glgue,  Rumania,  and 
Six  Four-part  aonga  for  men's  voii 
Fonr  Duets  for  sopr.  and  tenor. 
Twelve  songs  to  words  by  Krrner. 
Sis  tonga  to  words  by  Reinlck. 
Twelve  songs  from  RUckert'a  'Liel 

%  4.  and  I f  are  by  Clara  Schumann.) 
8y  nfphony  In  B  flat. 

Mcderkreis,  twelve  poema  by  Elchendorlt 


r  .tMng 


Ing  quartets  In  A  minor.  V.  i 
Frauenllehe  und  -Leben,  songs  by  Cha 
Three  two-part  aonga. 
Oulntet  for  pf.  and  string*  in  K  flat. 
Three  Komanxen  und  Balladen.  voire  and  pf. 
Andante  and  variations  for  two  pianos. 
Quartet  for  pf.  ami  atringa  In  E  Oat. 
Dlchterilebe,  sixteen  songs  hy  Heine. 
Three  Rornanxen  und  Balladen.  voice  and  pf. 
Paradise  and  the  Perl,  cantata  for  sojov  ' 
Five  i 


Three  < 

Concerto  for  pf.  and  orch. 
Piva  songs  by  Bums  for  mixed  i 
Studies  fur  the  pedal  piano,  six  | 
BelsaUar.  ballad  by  Heine. 
Four  sketches)  for  pedal  piano. 
Four  songs  for  mixed  chorus. 
Six  fugues  en  the  name  Bach,  I 
Symphony  In  C,  for  orch. 
Three  songs  for  male  chorus. 
Trio  for  piano  and  strings  In  D  minor. 


Rit..rnellen.< 

Bilder  aoa  Oaten,  for  piano,  four  hands. 
Five  Romanaen  und  Balladen.  for  chorus. 
Album  for  the  young  iforty  piecea). 
Six  romances,  for  female  chorus. 

Adagio  and  Allegro,  for  piano  and  horn  (or  violoncello  or  violin). 
Advrntlled,  for  chorus  and  orchestra. 
Four  fugues  for  piano. 

Three  FantaaleatUcke  for  pf .  and  clarinet  (violin  « 
Hpanlsrhes  Lledersplel.  for  vocal  quartet,  with  pf.  I 
Five  Romanaen  und  Balladen,  for  chorua. 
Four  marches  for  pf. 
Five  songs. 

Fonr  ducts  for  sopr.  and  tenor. 
Lledcr-Album.  twenty-eight  son 
Trio  for  pf.  and  strings  in  F. 
Genoveva,  opera  In  fonr  acta. 
Waldsrenon,  nine  plecea  for  pf. 
Three  snugs. 

A  Parting  Song  ('  Es  1st  beetlmmt  \  chorus  i 
Twelve  piano  duets,  '  for  kleine  und  posse  f 
Concrrtstock,  for  fonr  boms  and  orch. 
Der  Haodschuh.  ballad  for  voice  and  pf. 

for  pf.  and  vioUn  and  \ 


Four  I'han 
Six  songs. 
Seven  songs. 

Six  romances  for  female  chorus. 

Introduction  and  Allegro  appassionato,  pf.  and  orch. 
Motet.  '  Varaweifle  nleht,'  double  male  chorua  with  organ 
Three  romances  for  oboe  and  pf.  (or  violin  or  violoncello! 


or  pf. 

96.  Five  aonga. 

97.  Symphony  In  E  fiat 

SBo.  Nine  aonga  from  ■WUheUu  Melxter.' 


Requiem  f Ur  Mignon,  from  the 
Bunte  Blatter  for  pf.  (fourteen  piecea). 
Overture  to  'Die  Brant  vou  Messina. 
Mlnneaplel  for  solo  voices  and  pf. 
Five  Bttlcke  im  Volkstun  for  violoncello  (or  violin) 
Madchenlleder,  vocal  ducts. 
Seven  Bongs. 

Sonata  for  pf.  and  violin.  A  minor. 
Bchiln  H-dwig,  " 
Six  Hongs. 
Nachtlled,  for  chorus  and  orch. 
Ballaoeum,  nine  plecea  for  pf.  duet. 
Trio  for  pf.  and  strings  In  G  minor. 
Three  PauUaieatucke  for  pf. 

Der  Boat-  Pllgertahrt  (Pilgrimage  of  the  Bom)  for  soli, 
and  orch. 

Mai-chrobilder.  for  pf.  and  viola  (or  violin). 
Three  songs  for  female  chorua. 
Music  to  Byron's  '  Manfred.' 
Iter  Konlgasohn.  ballad  for  soli,  chorua,  aad 
Four  Husarenlieder,  for  voice  and  pf. 
Three  pf.  sonatas  for  the  young. 


and  pf. 


Symphony  in  I»  minor. 

Sonata  for  pf.  and  violin,  D  minor. 

Two  ballads  for  declamation  with  pf.  aoci. 

Festival  Overture  on  the  RheinwelnUed,  for  orch. 


(or  violin) 


Five  Songs. 

Seven  pieces  In  fughctta  form  for  pf. 
Five  Bungs. 

Overture  to  '  Julius  Caesar.' 
Concerto  fur  violoncello  and  orch. 
Klnderball.  six  piecea  for  pf.  duet. 
I'hantasle  for  violin  and  orch. 
Manhenerxahlungeu,  four  pieces  for  pf., 

and  viola. 
Gessingv  der  Krtlhe,  five  pf,  pieces. 
Concert  allegro  with  Introduction,  for  pf.  and  orch. 
Five  Ue.ll.-hte  der  Maria  Stuart,  for  voice  and  pf. 
Overture  to  '  Hermann  und  Dorothea.' 
Five  bunting  songs  for  male  chorus,  with  sect,  of  foi 
Spanischc  Llvbeal leder.  for  soli,  ados,  with  acct.  of  pf.  duet, 
I»ea  Sanger*  Much,  for  soli,  chorus,  and  orch. 
Votn  Pagm  und  i" 

chorus,  and  orch. 
Fouri 


Iter  UIDck  von  Edenhal],  far  soil,  chorus,  t 
Ncujahrslied,  fur  chorus  and  orch. 
Five  Rornanxen  und  Balladen,  for  chorua. 
Plvc  Komanxen  und  Balladen,  for  chorua. 
Mass.  for  chorus  and  orch. 

for  chorus  and  orch. 


Op- 
96f>. 
98. 
100. 
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102. 
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104. 
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108. 
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109. 
110. 

111. 

119. 
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196. 
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128. 
139. 
130. 
1S1. 
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134. 
136. 
136. 
137. 
136. 
130. 
140. 

141. 
142. 
143. 
144. 
146. 
146. 
147. 


W itbovt  Ores  N magna. 
Scenes  from  (loethe's  '  Faust'  for  soli,  chorus, 
Dor  deuteche  Kheln,  song  with  chorus. 
Pf.  accompaniments  to  Bach's  suites  for  violin  alone. 

The  following  are  iu  the  supplementary  volume  of  the  complete 

edition  :— 

1.  Andante  and  vsriatlons  fur  two  pUaotoriea,  two  violc 

and  horn. 
9.  An  Anna,  sons;. 

3.  Im  Horbste,  sung. 

4.  Hlrtenknahr,  song. 

5.  Sommerruh  ,  duet  with  pf.  I 

6.  Five  extra  variations  for  op.  U. 

7.  Scherzo  for  pf.  isuppl.  to  op.  14). 

SCHUMANN-HEINK,  Ernestine,  nM 
Roessler,  was  born,  June  15,  1861,  at  Lieben, 
near  Prague.  She  was  taught  singing  by 
Marietta  Leclair  at  Graz,  and  on  Oct.  13,  1878, 
made  her  debut  at  Dresden  as  Azucena,  remain- 
ing there  four  years.  In  1883  Bhe  was  engaged 
at  Hamburg,  where  she  remained  many  years. 
In  1892,  as  Frl.  Heink,  she  sang  with  the 
Hamburg  Company  both  at  Covent  Garden  and 
Drury  Line,  making  her  d^but  June  8  (Covent 
Garden)  as  Erda  in  '  Siegfried.'  Later  she  sang 
as  Frioka,  Waltraute,  and,  July  8,  as  the 
Countess  on  the  production  in  England  at 
Drury  Lane  of  N  easier  s  '  Trompeter  von  Sak- 
kingen.'  She  made  a  great  impression,  on 
account  of  her  fine  voice,  combining  mezzo  and 
contralto,  and  of  her  excellent  singing  and 
acting.  From  1897  to  1900  inclusive  she 
sang  again  at  Covent  Garden,  principally  in 
Wagner  parts;  July  11,  1898,  the  musio  of 
the  Prologue,  on  the  production  of  Maneinelli'a 
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♦  Ero  e  Leandro.'  From  1896  to  1906  she  has 
been  in  continued  request  at  Bayreuth,  having 
in  the  meantime  sung  with  great  success  in 
America,  at  Berlin  as  Carmen,  etc.,  and  else- 
where. In  1903  she  gave  a  vocal  recital  in 
London,  and  on  Dec.  12  sang  Mozart's  'Non 
piu  di  fiori'  at  the  Queen's  HalL  She  has 
been  twice  married ;  first  in  1883  to  Herr 
Heiuk,  secondly,  in  1893,  to  Herr  Paul  Schu- 
mann. A.  C. 

SCHUNKE,  Louis  (Ludwio),  pianoforte 
player  and  composer,  born  of  a  musical  family 
at  Cassel,  Dec  21,  1810.  His  progress  was  so 
rapid  that  at  ten  he  could  play  the  Concertos 
of  Mozart  and  Hummel  with  ease.  In  1824  he 
visited  Munich  and  Vienna,  and  then  Paris, 
where  he  put  himself  under  Kalkbrenner  and 
Reicha.  After  some  wandering  to  Stuttgart, 
Vienna  (1832),  Prague,  and  Dresden  he  came 
to  Leipzig,  where  he  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Schumann,  and  an  intimate  friendship  was  the 
result.  Schunke  was  carried  ofT  on  Dec.  7, 
1834,  at  the  early  age  of  not  quite  twenty- 
four,  to  the  great  grief  of  Schumann,  who  indulged 
his  affection  in  several  interesting  papers  (Qcs. 
ScJirifl.  L  92,  325  ;  ii.  56, 277)  full  of  memorials 
of  his  friend's  characteristics.  Schunke  was 
one  of  the  four  who  edited  the  Neue  Zeitxhrifl 
fiir  Mn.s'i:  on  its  first  appearance.  His  articles 
are  signed  with  the  figure  3.  His  published 
compositions  are  for  the  piano,  and  show  con- 
siderable ability.  o. 

SCHUPPANZIGH,  Ionaz,  celebrated  violin- 
ist, born  1776,  in  Vienna,  where  his  father 
was  a  professor  at  the  Realschule.  He  adopted 
music  as  a  profession  about  the  end  of  1 792,  and 
that  he  early  became  known  as  a  teacher  we 
gather  from  an  entry  in  Beethoven'B  diary 
for  1794,  *  Schuppanzigh  three  times  a  week, 
Albrechtsberger  three  times  a  week. '  Beethoven 
was  studying  the  viola,  which  was  at  that  time 
Schuppanzigh 's  instrument,  but  he  soon  after 
abandoned  it  for  the  violin.  Before  he  was 
twenty-one  he  had  made  some  name  as  a  con- 
ductor, and  in  1798  and  1 799  directed  the  Angar- 
ten  concerts.  The  Allg.  mm.  Zcitung  of  May  1799, 
after  describing  the  concerts,  remarks  that  '  the 
zeal  shown  by  Herr  Schuppanzigh  in  interpreting 
the  compositions  produced,  makes  these  concerts 
models  worth  following  by  all  amateur  associa- 
tions of  the  kind,  and  by  many  conductors.' 
Beethoven,  who  had  also  appeared  at  the  Augar- 
ten  concerts,  kept  up  a  singular  kind  of  friend- 
ship with  Schuppanzigh.  They  were  so  useful 
to  each  other  that,  as  Thayer  says,  they  had 
a  great  mutual  liking,  if  it  did  not  actually 
amount  to  affection.  Schuppanzigh  was  good- 
looking,  though  later  in  life  he  grew  very  fat, 
and  had  to  put  up  with  many  a  joke  on  the 
subject  from  Beethoven.  •  Mylord  FalstafT'  was 
one  of  his  nicknames  (letter  to  Archduke  in 
Nohl,  Neue  Briefe,  p.  75).  The  following  piece 
of  rough  drollery,  scrawled  by  Beethoven  on  a 


SCHUPPANZIGH 


blank  page  at  the  end  of  his  Sonata  op.  28,  is 
here  printed  for  the  first  time  : — 

Lob  aufden  Dicken. 


kituntlbn.werkmintlhuDlchtt  Dwtnlu-krii  H»u  -  nt  |io,  den 


Schuppanzigh  was  a  great  quartet- player,  and 
belonged  to  the  party  which  met  every  Friday 
during  1794  and  1795  at  Prince  Carl  Lichnow- 
sky's,  where  he  took  the  first  violin,  the  Prince 
himself,  or  a  Silesian  named  Sina,  the  second, 
Weiss  the  viola,  and  Kraft,  a  thorough  artist,  the 
violoncello  —  occasionally  changing  with  Beet- 
hoven's friend,  Zmeskall.    Towards  the  close  of 
1808  Schuppanzigh  founded  the  Rasoumowsky 
quartet,  to  which  he,  Mayseder  and  Linke, 
remained  attached  for  life.    Weiss  again  took 
the  viola.    Beethoven's  quartets  were  the  staple 
of  their  performances.   In  the  meantime  Schup- 
panzigh had  married  a  Fniulein  Kilitzky,  the 
sister  of  a  well-known  singer,  who  sang  with 
little  success  1  Ah  perfido ! '  at  a  concert  of  Beet- 
hoven's in  1808,  instead  of  Anna  Milder.  On 
this  occasion  the  great  joker  writes  to  Graf 
Brunswick, '  Schuppanzigh  is  married — they  say 
his  wife  is  as  fat  as  himself— what  a  family  ? !' 
(Nohl,  Neue  Briefe,  p.  11.)    When  the  Rasou- 
mowsky palace  was  burnt  down  in  1815  Schup- 
panzigh started  on  a  tour  through  Germany, 
Poland,  and  Russia,  and  did  not  return  till 
early  in  1824,  when  the  quartets  were  resumed 
with  the  same  band  of  friends  (see  Beethoven's 
letters  to  his  nephew,  1825).    One  of  the  first 
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events  after  his  return  was  the  performance  of 

Schubert's  Octet,  which  is  marked  as  finished 
on  March  1,  and  was  doubtless  played  very 
shortly  after.  [See  ante,  p.  301.1  The  acquaint- 
ance thus  begun  was  cemented  by  Schubert's 
dedication  of  his  lovely  Quartet  in  A  '  to  his 
friend  I.  Schuppanzigh,'  a  year  later.  Schup- 
panzigh  was  a  member  of  the  court-chapel,  and 
for  some  time  director  of  the  court-opera.  He 
died  of  paralysis,  March  2,  1830.  Of  his  com- 
positions the  following  were  printed: — 'Solo 
pour  le  violon  avec  quatuor  '  (Diabelli),  '  Varia- 
tionen  uber  ein  russisches  Lied'  (Cappi),  and 
1  Variationen  uber  ein  Thema  aus  Alcina ' 
(Mollo).  F.  o. 

8CHWARBROOK,  Thomah,  a  German,  was 
in  the  employ  of  Renatus  Harris,  the  organ- 
builder.  Early  in  the  18th  century  he  left 
London  to  live  at  Warwick,  and  built  many 
noble  instruments.  His  masterpiece  was  the 
organ  of  St.  Michael's,  Coventry,  built  in 
1733,  which  cost  £1400.  The  latest  mention 
of  him  is  in  1752,  when  he  improved  the 
organ  of  Worcester  Cathedral.  See  vol.  iii.  p. 
537a.  v.  db  p. 

SCHWARTZENDORF,  J.  P.  A.  See  Mar- 
tini il  Tedrsco,  vol.  iii.  p.  68. 

8CHWEIZERFAMILIE,  DIE  Opera  in 
three  acts,  words  by  Castelli,  music  by  Joseph 
Weigh    Produced  at  Vienna,  March  14,  1809. 

SCHWEMMER,  Heinhich,  was  born  March 
28,  1621,  at  Gumbert8hausen  near  Hallburg  in 
Lower  Franconia,  a  place  which  the  Thirty 
Years'  War  is  said  to  have  wiped  out  of  existence. 
In  his  younger  years  war  and  the  pestilence 
obliged  his  family  to  seek  refuge  first  at  Weimar, 
then  at  Coburg.  According  to  Gerber  he  first 
visited  Nuremberg  in  1641  as  a  pupil  of  the  St. 
Sebald  School,  and  received  his  musical  instruc- 
tion from  the  organist  Johann  Erasmus  Kinder- 
mann.  But  the  first  documentary  evidence  we 
have  of  his  presence  at  Nuremberg  is  in  connec- 
tion with  a  great  musical  festival  and  banquet 
held  there  in  1649,  in  honour  of  the  Swedish 
Field-Marshal,  after  the  Peace  of  Westphalia. 
Schwemmer  appears  among  the  singers  on  that 
occasion,  though  not  yet  holding  any  appoint- 
ment. 1650  is  the  date  of  his  first  appointment 
at  Nuremberg  as  one  of  the  Assistant  Masters 
at  the  St.  Laurence  School.  In  1656  he  is 
described  as  Director  Chori  musici  at  the  Frauen- 
kirche  ;  but  with  this  post,  which  he  seems  to 
have  retained  till  his  death,  May  26,  1696,  he 
was  obliged,  in  accordance  with  the  custom  of 
the  time,  to  combine  certain  duties  of  ordinary 
school  instruction  at  the  St.  Sebald  School. 
Like  greater  musicians  after  him  Schwemmer 
appears  to  have  found  his  ordinary  school  duties 
somewhat  irksome,  and  for  an  occasional  negli- 
gence in  them  came  under  the  censure  of  the 
town  authorities.  In  spite  of  this  he  was 
recognised  as  the  best  musical  teacher  in  Nurem- 
berg, and  the  moat  distinguished  of  later 
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Nuremberg  musicians,  such  as  Pachelbel,  Johann 
Krieger,  and  Balta/^r  Schmidt,  were  his  pupils. 
He  was  also  the  musician  most  sought  after  for 
such  occasional  compositions  as  wedding  and 
funeral  anthems.  The  Qucllcn-Lerikon  enumer- 
ates twenty  of  such  works  for  voices  and  instru- 
ments. He  was  also  the  composer  of  a  large 
number  of  melodies  for  the  various  Nuremberg 
hymn-books  of  the  time.  In  the  Denkmaler 
der  Tonkunst  in  Bayern,  Jahrgang  VI.  there  is 
printed  for  the  first  time  an  Easter  Motet  by 
him  for  voices  and  instruments,  which  is  char- 
acterised by  much  of  the  Handelian  simplicity 
and  directness  of  choral  effect.  Only  a  few  other 
Church  works  by  him  remain  in  MS.     j.  r.  m. 

SCHWENKE,  or  SCHWENCKE,  a  German 
musical  family,  whose  founder,  Johann  Gott- 
lieb (bom  August  11,  1744,  at  Breitenau  in 
Saxony,  died  at  Hamburg,  Dec.  7,  1823),  was  a 
famous  bassoonist  and  a  '  Rathsmusikus.'  His 
son,  Christian  Friedrich  Gottlieb,  was  born 
at  Wachenhausen  in  the  Harz,  August  30,  1767, 
was  a  proficient  clavier-player,  and  appeared  in 
public  at  Hamburg  in  a  concerto  of  his  father's 
in  1779,  when  eleven  and  a  half  years  old. 
Emanuel  Bach  interested  himself  in  the  boy's 
career,  and  was  instrumental  in  getting  him 
sent  to  Berlin  (1782),  where  he  studied  under 
Kirnberger.  He  tried  for  an  organist's  post  at 
Hamburg  in  1783,  but  was  unsuccessful,  although 
Emanuel  Bach  was  a  judge.  In  1787  and  1788 
he  studied  at  the  university  of  Leipzig  and 
Halle,  and  after  the  dispute  which  followed  on 
Emanuel  Bach's  death  in  1789,  Schwenko  was 
appointed  to  succeed  him  as  town-cantor,  but 
the  new  conditions  attached  to  the  post  were 
so  irksome  that  be  devoted  himself  mainly  to 
mathematical  problems.  As  a  composer  his 
main  importance  was  in  the  stress  ho  laid  on 
good  accentuation.  He  set  Klopstock's  1  Vater- 
unser '  and  '  Der  Frohsinu '  to  music,  and  was 
a  friend  of  the  poet's.  Various  cantatas  for 
solo  and  chorus  with  orchestra,  six  organ  fugues, 
a  concerto  for  oboe,  and  clavier  sonatas  are 
mentioned  in  the  Qucllcn-Lcxikon,  from  which 
most  of  the  abovo  information  is  derived.  He 
was  bold  enough  to  re -score  the  1  Messiah '  and 
Bach's  B  minor  Mass.  He  died  at  Hamburg, 
Oct.  28,  1822.  Two  of  his  sons  were  musicians  ; 
the  elder,  Johann  Friedrich,  born  at  Hamburg, 
April  30, 1792,  was  a  player  ou  the  organ,  violon- 
cello, and  clarinet,  was  appointed  to  the  Niko- 
laikirche  in  Hamburg  in  1829,  and  composed 
cantatas  with  organ  accompaniment,  arrange- 
ment, etc.,  of  chorales,  a  septet  for  five  violon- 
cellos, double  baas  and  drums,  and  orchestrated 
Beethoven's  'Adelaide'  and  ' Wachtelschlag,* 
among  other  things.  The  younger,  Karl,  bom 
at  Hamburg,  March  7, 1 797,  was  a  clever  pianist 
and  an  industrious  composer  ;  three  sonatas  for 
piano  duet,  and  one  for  violin,  appeared,  as  well 
as  a  symphony  performed  at  the  Paris  Conserva- 
toire in  184U,  and  at  Hamburg.    From  1870, 
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when  he  lived  near  Vienna,  all  trace  of  him 
is  lost.  Johann  Fricdrich's  Bon  and  pupil, 
Friedrich  Gottlieb,  born  Dec.  15,  1823,  at 
Hamburg,  waa  his  successor  in  the  Nikolaikirche, 
had  success  as  a  pianist  and  organist  in  Paris 
(1855)  and  elsewhere.  Two  fantasias  for  organ, 
trumpet,  trombones,  and  drums,  are  his  most 
important  compositions.  He  re -edited  his 
father's  collection  of  chorales,  and  wrote  pre- 
ludes to  them.  He  died  June  11,  1896,  at 
Hamburg.  (Riemann's  Lexikon,  Qiulltn- Lexi- 
con. )  M. 

SCHWINDL,  orSCHWINDEL,  Friedrich, 
was  a  skilful  player  on  the  violin,  flute,  and 
clavier,  in  the  18th  century.  He  was  at  the 
Hague  about  1770,  where  Burney  met  him, 
and  in  Geneva  and  Miilliausen,  where  he  brought 
out  some  operettas,  and  Anally  he  settled  at 
Carlsruhe,  where  he  died  August  10,  1786, 
holding  the  position  of  Markgraflich  badischer 
Concertmcister.  He  was  one  of  the  followers 
of  the  Mannheim  school ;  his  numerous  sym- 
phonies, quartets,  trios,  etc  appeared  at  Amster- 
dam, Paris,  and  London  (where  his  music  en- 
joyed great  popularity),  from  1765  onwards.  A 
Mass  in  E  minor  for  four  voices  and  orchestra 
is  in  MS.  at  Milan.  (Riemann's  Lexikon, 
Qiiellen- Lexikon,  etc.)  M. 

SCHYTTE,  Ludwio  Theodor,  born  at 
Aarhus,  Jutland,  Denmark,  April  28,  1850, 
was  originally  a  chemist,  and  gave  up  that 
business  for  music  in  1870,  when  he  studied  the 
pianoforte  under  Anton  Ree  and  Edmund 
Neupert,  and  composition  with  Gebauer  and 
Gade,  finally  going  to  Taubert  in  Berlin,  and 
Liszt  at  Weimar.  He  had  one  of  the  advanced 
piano  classes  in  Horak's  Academy  in  Vienna 
in  1887-88,  and  has  sinco  resided  there,  being 
distinguished  as  a  player,  composer,  and  teacher. 
A  very  large  number  of  graceful  and  effective 
compositions  for  pianoforte  testifies  to  his  in- 
dustry, and  many  have  become  widely  popular, 
such  as  op.  22,  1  Naturstimmungen  ' ;  op.  30, 
'  Pantoinimen '  for  PF.  duet  ;  op.  53,  sonata. 
A  pianoforte  concerto  is  op.  28,  and  among  his 
many  songs,  a  cycle,  '  Die  Verlassene,'  deserves 
mention.  A  comic  opera,  '  Fahrendes  Volk,' 
was  not  performed  ;  but '  Hero,'  a  one-act  opera, 
was  given  at  Copenhagen  in  1898,  and  an 
operetta  '  Der  Mameluk '  at  Vienna  in  1908. 
(Riemann's  Lexikon ;  Baker's  Iiiog.  Diet,  of 
Mus.)  M. 

SCIOLTO,  CON  SCIOLTEZZA,  '  freely  ' ;  an 
expression  used  in  nearly  the  same  sense  as  ad 
libitum,  but  generally  applied  to  longer  passages, 
or  even  to  whole  movements.  It  is  also  applied 
to  a  fugue  in  a  free  style.  Thus  what  Beet- 
hoven, in  the  last  movement  of  the  Sonata  in 
Bb,  op.  106,  calls  '  Fuga  con  alcune  licenze,' 
might  otherwise  be  called  '  Fuga  sciolta.'  m. 

SCONTRINO,  Antonio,  born  at  Trapani  in 
Sicily,  May  17,  1850.  His  father,  a  carpenter 
by  trade,  was  an  ardent  lover  of  music,  play- 


SCORDATURA 

ing  the  violin  and  guitar  as  well  as  singing, 
and  constructing  violins,  guitars,  violoncellos, 
double-basses,  and  even  pianofortes.  With  his 
children  and  brothers  this  keen  amateur  formed 
an  orchestra  in  which,  at  the  age  of  seven  years, 
Antonio  was  persuaded  to  take  part  as  double- 
bass,  playing  on  a  violoncello  adapted  for  the 
purpose,  and  provided  with  three  strings  only. 
In  1861  he  took  up  music  in  earnest,  and  entered 
the  Palermo  Conservatorio  to  study  the  instru- 
ment which  chance,  rather  than  choic«,  had 
made  his  own.  For  harmony  he  was  a  pupil 
of  Luigi  Alfano,  and  for  counterpoint  and  com- 
position of  Platan ia,  the  director  of  the  institu- 
tion. In  1870  he  left  the  Conservatorio  and 
toured  as  a  virtuoso  on  the  double-bass  through- 
out southern  Italy  ;  in  the  following  year  he 
obtained  the  libretto  of  an  ojiera  from  Leopoldo 
Marenoo,  but  the  work,  'Matelda,'  was  not 
produced  until  1876.  Aided  by  a  grant  from 
the  municipality  and  province  of  Trapani, 
Scontrino  went  in  1872  to  Munich,  where 
for  two  years  he  studied  German  music,  classical 
and  modern.  In  1874  he  came  to  England  as  a 
member  of  Maplcson's  orchestra,  and  afterwards 
settled  in  Milan  as  a  teacher  of  instrumental, 
vocal,  and  theoretical  music.  In  1891  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  counterpoint  and  com- 
position in  the  Palermo  Conservatorio,  and  in 
1892  a  similar  professorship  was  gained  by  him 
in  competition,  at  the  Reale  Istituto  Musicale 
at  Florence,  where  he  still  resides.  His  works 
include  five  operas: — 1  Matelda,'  4  acts  (Milan, 
Teatro  Dal  Verme,  1876);  'II  Progettista,'  1 
act  (Rome,  1882);  < Sortilegio, '  3  acts  (Turin, 
1882);  'Gringoire,'  1  act  (Milan,  1890);  and 
'Cortigiana,'  4  acts  (Milan,  1895-6).  Among 
his  more  important  orchestral  compositions  are 
an  overture  to  Marenco's  'Celeste,'  incidental 
music  to  D'Annunzio's  '  Francesca  da  Rimini,' 
a  'Sinfonia  Marinesca  'and  'Sinfonia  Romantics. ' 
Three  string  quartets  and  a  prelude  and  fugue 
for  the  same  instruments  ;  various  pieces  for 
violin,  violoncello,  and  double-baas  with  piano 
accompaniment,  and  several  sets  of  pianoforte 
solos  are  among  his  instrumental  works  ;  and 
his  songs,  which  number  about  fifty,  include 
two  cycles,  *  La  Vie  Interienre '  to  words  by 
Sully  Prud'homme,  and  1  Intima  Vita '  to 
words  by  E.  Panzaochi.  An  '  O  Salutaris '  and 
'  Salve  Regina '  for  two  voices  with  organ 
accompaniment,  a  motet,  'Tota  Pulcra,'  for 
vocal  quartet,  and  a  'Gloria,'  an  eight- part 
fugue  for  solo  voices,  are  his  sacred  composi- 
tions. M. 

SCORDATURA  (mis-tuning).  A  term  used 
to  designate  some  abnormal  tunings  of  the 
violin  which  are  occasionally  employed  to 
produce  particular  effects.  The  scordatura 
originated  in  the  lute  and  viol,  which  were 
tuned  in  various  ways  to  suit  the  key  of  the 
music.  Their  six  strings  being  commonly 
tuned  by  fourtlis,  with  one  third  in  the  middle, 
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the  third  was  shifted  as  occasion  required,  and 
an  additional  third  or  a  fifth  was  introduced 
elsewhere,  so  as  to  yield  on  the  open  strings  as 
many  harmonies  as  possible  ;  in  old  lute  music 
the  proper  tuning  is  indicated  at  the  beginning 
of  the  piece.  This  practice  survives  in  the 
guitar.  The  normal  tuning  being  as  at  (a), 
very  striking  effects  in  the  key  of  E  major,  for 
instance,  may  be  produced  by  tuning  the  in- 
strument as  at  (6).  The  scordatura  was  formerly 


often  employed  on  the  violin.  (1)  the  tuning 
(c)  is  extremely  favourable  to  simplicity  of 
fingering  in  the  key  of  A.  It  is  employed 
by  Tartini  in  one  of  his  solos,  and  by  Castrucci 
in  a  well-known  fugue  :  its  effect  is  noisy  and 
monotonous.  It  is  frequently  employed  by 
Scotch  reel-players,  and  in  their  hands  has 
a  singularly  rousing  effect.  The  following 
strain  from  '  Kilrack's  Reel '  is  to  be  read  by 
the  player  as  if  tuned  in  the  ordinary  way, 
so  that  the  first  phrase  sounds  in  the  key 
of  A  :— 


The  reel  called  '  Appin  House  '  and  the  lively 
Strathspey  called  '  Anthony  Murray's  Reel '  are 
played  in  the  same  tuning.  (2)  The  tuning  (rf) 
employed  by  Biber  (see  vol.  i.  p.  324)  is  a 
modification  of  (<•),  a  fourth  being  substituted 
for  a  fifth  on  the  first  string  ;  and  (3)  the  tuning 
(e),  also  employed  by  Biber,  is  a  similar  modi- 
fication of  the  normal  tuning  by  fifths.  In 
these  tunings  the  viol  fingering  must  be  used  on 
the  first  strings.  On  Biber's  use  of  the  scor- 
datura in  the  eleventh  sonata  of  his  second 
book  (reprinted  in  the  Dcnkm.  der  Tonk.  in 
Oesterreich,  xii.  2)  see  the  Zcitschr.  of  the  Int. 
Afus.  Oes.  viii.  p.  471,  and  ix.  p.  29  (both 
1907).  (4)  The  tuning  (/),  employed  by  Nar- 
dini  in  his  Enigmatic  Sonata,  is  the  reverse  of 
the  last,  being  a  combination  of  the  common 
tuning  for  the  first  two  strings  with  the  viol 
tuning  in  the  lower  ones.  (5)  The  tuning  (g) 
is  employed  by  Barbells  in  his  *  Serenade  '  and 
by  Campagnoli  in  his  •Notturno,'  to  imitate 
the  Viola  d'  amore,  from  the  four  middle  strings 
of  which  it  is  copied.  Thick  first  and  second 
strings  should  be  used,  and  the  mute  put  on. 
The  effect  is  singularly  pleasing :  but  the  G 
and  A  on  the  second  string  are  fiat  and  dull. 
(6)  The  tuning  (A)  employed  by  Lolli,  is  the 
normal  tuning  except  the  fourth  string,  which 
is  tuned  an  octave  below  the  third.    If  a  very 


stout  fourth  string  is  used,  a  good  bass 
paniment  is  thus  obtainable. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  abnormal  tunings 
employed  by  the  old  violinists.  The  scordatura 
is  seldom  used  by  modern  players  except  on  the 
fourth  string,  which  is  often  tuned  a  tone  higher, 
as  at  (/).  (De  Beriot,  Mazas,  Prume,  etc.) 
This  device  may  always  be  employed  where  the 
composition  does  not  descend  below  A  ;  the 
tone  is  much  increased,  and  in  some  keys, 
especially  D  and  A,  execution  is  greatly  facili- 
tated. Paganini  tuned  his  fourth  string  higher 
still,  as  at  ( f)  and  (k),  with  surprising  effect ; 
the  Bb  tuning  was  a  favourite  one  with  Dc 
Beriot.    Paganini's  tuning  in  flats  (/)  cannot 

<*)     (0,    CO,    (*),    (Oj^(ffl),  (»), 


be  called  scordatura,  as  it  consists  in  elevating 
the  violin  generally  by  half  a  tone  for  the  sake 
of  brilliancy.  The  same  device  was  employed 
by  Spohr  in  his  duets  for  harp  and  violin,  the 
harp  part  being  written  in  flats  a  semitone 
higher.  The  fourth  string  is  rarely  lowered  : 
but  Baillot  sometimes  tuned  it  a  semitone  lower, 
as  at  (m),  to  facilitate  arpeggios  in  the  sharp 
keys. 

The  scordatura  (n)  is  employed  by  Bach  in 
his  fifth  sonata  for  the  violoncello.  It  corre- 
sponds to  the  violin  tuning  (<).  This  depression 
of  the  first  string,  if  a  thick  string  be  used,  is 
not  unfavourable  to  sonority.  When  the  scorda- 
tura is  used,  suitable  strings  should  be  obtained. 
Thicker  ones  are  necessary  where  the  pitch  is 
depressed,  and  thinner  ones  where  it  is  elevated  : 
and  the  player  will  find  it  best  to  keep  a  special 
instrument  for  any  tuning  which  he  frequently 
employs.  k.  j.  r. 

In  engraved  music  of  Scottish  reels,  etc. 
the  scordatura  was  marked  at  the  commencement 
of  the  piece  by  the  word  '  Scordatura '  and  the 
tuning  in  notes.  In  manuscript  music,  how- 
over,  it  was  frequently  more  carelessly  indicated, 
or  even  left  without  indication.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  although  all  notes  on  the 
mistuned  strings  are  affected,  yet  the  notation 
throughout  the  piece  always  stood  as  if  the 
tuning  were  normal,  and  consequently  allow- 
ance for  this  must  be  made  in  playing  on  the 
piano,  etc.,  and  in  transcripts.  In  scordatura 
of  the  lowest  string  the  sound  A  is  repre- 
sented by  the  note  G,  the  sound  B  by  the 
note  A,  and  so  on.  For  a  curious  instance 
of  the  Scottish  scordatura  see  Sir  Roger  dk 

COVERLV.  F.  K. 

SCORE  (Lat.  Partitio,  Partitura,  Partitura 
caneellata ;  Ital.  Partitura,  Partizumt,  Partitino, 
Sparta,  Sjmrtita  ;  Fr.  Partition  ;  Germ.  Parti- 
tur).  A  series  of  staves  on  which  the  different 
parts  of  a  piece  of  music  are  written  one  above 
another,  so  that  the  whole  may  be  read  at  a 
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glance.  The  English  name  is  derived  from 
the  practice  of  dividing  the  music  by  baas  or 
lines  ac(/red  through  the  entire  series  of  staves. 
The  Latin  term,  Partitura  cancellata  owes 
its  origin  to  the  compartments  or  Cancelli,  into 
which  the  page  is  divided  by  the  vertical 
scorings.  The  word  Score,  though  often  mis- 
applied in  the  present  day  to  what  is  more 
correctly  called  a  '  short '  score,  a  '  vocal '  score, 
or  a  1  piano '  score,  should  properly  be  reserved 
for  the  system  which  presents  on  separate  staves 
all  the  parts  that  are  to  be  performed  simul- 
taneously.   The  oldest  known  form  of  score 


would  seem  to  be  that  in  the  peendo-Hucbald 

Musica  Enchiriadis,  a  treatise  of  the  11th 
century.  A  specimen  will  be  found  in  voL 
iii.  p.  397a.) 

An  interesting  early  score  is  in  the  Brit.  Mua, 
Harl.  MS.  978, — the  volume  which  contains 
the  famous  Reading  rota  1  Sumer  is  icumen  in.' 
Below  the  three  voice  -j>arts  here  shown  there 
is  a  supplementary  quadruplum,  written  on  a 
separate  stave,  which  has  no  concern  with  our 
present  purpose.  This  composition  shows  that 
within  about  ten  years  of  1226  the  essential 
feature  of  a  score  was  realised  in  England. 


X 


^tuccxro:  u$utcrtTtf*riC"  !  clufti  ncccc*   ^  taut  uilcu  \ty  u 


In  ArundelMS.  No.  248,  fol.  1 58a,  1 546, 1 55a, 
and  201a,  there  are  two-part  compositions  regu- 
larly scored  on  staves  of  eight  and  nine  lines.  In 
the  last  of  these,  now  nearly  illegible,  two 
staves,  each  consisting  of  four  black  lines,  are 
separated  by  a  rod  line.    In  the  other  caso 


the  staves  consist  of  eight  uniform  and  equi- 
distant black  lines.  The  following  is  from 
fol.  155a  of  the  MS.,  and  the  lower  part  of 
the  same  facsimile  is  another  hymn  1  Salue 
uirgo  uirginu,'  for  three  voices,  on  a  stave  of 
twelve  equidistant  black  lines.    The  MS.  dates 


from  about  the  middle  of  the  13th  century.  A 
score  of  the  same  kind,  about  the  same  date,  is 
referred  to  by  Ambros  as  being  in  the  Biblio- 
theque  Nationale,  Paris.  w.  s.  r. 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  these  examples 
care  is  taken  that  the  notes  which  synchronise 
in  timo  are  in  the  same  vertical  line.  In  the 
rota  (see  the  facsimile  in  the  article  SrMER  is 
icumen  in)  in  the  facsimile  given  in  vol.  iii. 
p.  824,  and  in  the  15th  century  carols  edited 


by  J.  A.  Fuller  Maitland  and  W.  S.  Rockstro. 
although  the  j>arts  are  superimposed,  yet  there 
is  no  attempt  to  make  the  page  really  a  score. 

One  of  the  first  printed  scores,  properly  so- 
called,  is  that  of  Cipriano  de  Rore's  madrigals 
of  1577  ;  and  one  of  the  first  printed  orchestral 
scores,  if  not  the  very  first,  was  that  of  the 
'Ballet  coniique  de  la  Royne '  (Paris,  1582). 
From  the  system  then  adopted  to  the  compli- 
cated scores  now  in  use,  the  process  is  one  of 
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natural  development  Down  to  the  days  of  I 
Bach  and  Handel,  and  for  some  time  after  them, 
the  orchestral  instruments  were  used  rather  as 
an  accretion  of  obbligato  parts  than  as  a  com- 
plex whole ;  but  from  the  time  that  music 
became  a  scientific  art,  some  system  of  group- 
ing instruments  of  the  same  class  near  each 
other  has  been  followed.  The  basso  continuo 
or  thorough-bass,  whether  figured  or  not,  has 
always  occupied  the  lowest  stave,  and  its  in- 
separable companion,  the  violoncello  part,  has 
been  placed  immediately  above  it.  In  purely  or- 
chestral music  the  viola  comes  next  and  the  two 
violin  parts ;  but  in  vocal  music,  whether  for  solus 
or  choruses,  the  voice-parts,  with  or  without  an 
organ  part  below  them,  occupy  the  position 
immediately  above  the  violoncello.  Sometimes 
in  a  concerto  the  solo  instrument  has  this 
place,  as  in  the  first  organ  concerto  of  Handel ; 
but  more  often,  and  in  modern  music  almost 
universally,  the  solo  instrument  in  such  a  com- 
position is  placed  above  the  strings.  Having 
arrived  at  the  line  for  the  first  violin  or  violin 
solo  part,  it  will  be  most  convenient  to  de- 
scribe the  constitution  of  the  score  from  the  top 
downwards.  In  certain  instances,  such  as  Beet- 
hoven's C  minor  Symphony,  Mozart's  'Jupiter' 
Symphony,  Schumann's  in  £  fiat,  etc.,  the 
drums  occupy  the  top  line  ;  but  in  far  the 
greater  number  of  cases  the  piccolos  or  flutes 
head  the  score  as  the  top  of  the  group  of  4  wood- 
wind '  instruments.  Next  come  the  oboes,  then 
the  clarinet,  with  cor  anglais  immediately  above 
or  below  them  ;  the  bassoons  generally  end  the 
group  of '  wood, '  unless  a  double-bassoon  is  used. 
Some  composers  write  their  horn-parts  between 
the  clarinet  and  bassoons,  but  a  more  reasonable 
plan  seems  to  be  to  let  them  head  the  division 
of  'brass,'  and  below  them  to  place  trumpets, 
trombones,  and  tuba.  Upon  the  staves  between 
the  last  of  the  brass  instruments  and  the  first 
violin  lines  are  placed  the  instruments  of  percus- 
sion, generally  beginning  with  the  ordinary 
drums,  and  including  such  things  as  triangles, 
tambourines,  big  drum,  side  drum,  cymbals,  etc. 
The  staves  for  the  harp  or  harps  are  generally 
placed  in  this  division,  often  below  the  big  drum 
line.  Asa  rule,  in  carefully  printed  scores,  assist- 
ance is  given  to  the  reader's  or  conductor's  eye 
by  not  carrying  the  bar-lines  through  all  the 
staves,  but  leaving  spaces  in  the  vertical  lines 
between  the  various  groups  of  instruments.  In 
a  well -edited  score,  while  the  whole  is  joined 
together  at  the  beginning  of  each  i*age  and  the 
groups  are  indicated  by  thicker  vertical  lines,  the  • 
bar-divisions  will  be  continuous  from  the  piccolo 
line  to  that  of  the  contrafagotto,  and  from 
the  first  horn  line  to  that  of  the  bass  tuba  ; 
each  instrument  of  percussion  will  have  its 
own  bar -lines  to  itself,  and  the  three  upper 
'  strings '  will  be  joined  in  their  bar-lines.  If 
solo  parts  and  a  double  chorus  are  employed, 
each  solo  part  will  have  its  separate  bar-lines, 


and  each  choir  will  have  joined  bar-lines. 
Lastly,  the  violoncello  and  double-bass  part 
will  be  barred  together.  With  every  kind  of 
difference  in  detail,  this  arrangement  has  con- 
tinued in  use  from  the  classical  days  to  our 
own,  the  change  of  place  in  the  drum-line  being 
the  most  important  alteration.  Specimens  of 
various  scores  maybe  seen  at  vol.  ii.  pp.  474- 
483.  In  modern  times,  the  great  advance  in 
musical  education  in  England  has  had  the 
excellent  result  of  increasing  the  number  of  full 
scores  published  at  small  cost  for  the  edification 
of  those  who  listen  to  orchestral  music.  It 
may  be  presumed  that  a  certain  proportion  of 
the  many  who  holds  these  books  in  their  hands 
during  a  performance,  are  able  to  read  them,  or 
at  least  to  gain  from  them  some  kind  of  infor- 
mation ;  but  there  are  so  many  who  confess 
themselves  unable  to  cope  with  the  difficulties 
of  score-reading  that  it  may  not  be  out  of  place 
to  consider  what  their  difficulties  are.  It  is  even 
whispered  that  in  England  more  than  one  con- 
ductor has  risen  to  eminence  who  has  not  been 
able  to  read  a  complicated  score  with  the  requisite 
fluency.  The  art  of  reading,  and  still  more  that 
of  playing  from,  a  full  score  is  one  of  the  most 
precious  a  musician  can  iiossess  ;  those  who  can 
read  the  two  staves  of  piano  music  should  find 
only  slight  difficulty  in  reading  simple  quartets 
in  which  the  viola  part  with  its  alto  clef,  and 
the  occasional  excursions  of  the  violoncello  into 
the  tenor  clef,  are  all  the  problems  presented. 
Vocal  music,  in  which  the  soprano,  alto,  and 
tenor  clefs  are  jiersistently  employed,  should  be 
attacked  next,  and  as  soon  as  unaccustomed 
clefs  have  lost  their  terror,  the  student  may 
gradually  attempt  the  parts  for  the  transposing 
instruments.  The  clarinet  notation  may  be  con- 
veniently studied  in  works  for  clarinetwith  piano 
or  other  instruments  ;  the  principles  on  which 
the  horn  and  trumpet  transpose  are  not  hard  to 
grasp,  but  it  is  undoubtedly  difficult  to  become 
quite  sure  what  sound  is  indicated  by  what  note, 
especially  where  a  horn  is  directed  to  change  its 
crook  during  a  few  silent  bars.  Various  sugges- 
tions have  been  made  at  different  times  for  avoid- 
ing the  difficulty  of  reading  scores  by  making 
the  players  of  transposing  instruments  read  the 
notes  that  they  are  to  sound,  not  those  they 
have  to  play.  In  practice  this  would  but  remove 
the  resiwnsibility  of  correct  trans]  >osition  from 
the  conductor's  shoulders  to  those  of  each 
individual  player  ;  and  although  the  average 
English  orchestral  player  is  accustomed  to  per- 
form marvels  of  sight-reading,  such  a  change 
can  hardly  be  contemplated  except  by  those 
whose  interest  it  is  to  increase  the  number  of 
preliminary  rehearsals  in  the  case  of  any  new 
work.  M. 

SCORING.  The  art  of  Instrumentation. 
See  vol.  ii.  p.  473  tf. 

SCOTCH  SNAP  or  CATCH  is  the  name 
given  to  the  reverse  of  the  ordiuary  dotted  note 
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which  has  a  short  note  after  it— in  the  snap  the 
short  note  cornea  first  and  is  followed  by  the  long 
one.  Inasmuch  as  it  is  a  national  peculiarity 
of  Scottish  music,  it  is  characteristic  of  the  slow 
Strathspey  reel,  rather  than  of  vocal  music, 
though  as  Burns  and  others  wrote  songs  to 
some  of  these  dance-tunes,  it  is  not  infrequently 
found  in  connection  with  words.  1  Green  grow 
the  rashes,'  •  Roy's  wife,'  and  4  Whistle  o'er  the 
lave  n't,'  contain  examples  of  the  snap.  It 
was  in  great  favour  with  many  of  the  Italian 
composers  of  the  18th  century,  for  Burney — 
who  seems  to  have  invented  the  name — says  in 
his  account  of  the  Italian  Opera  in  London,  in 
1748,  that  there  was  at  this  time  too  much  of 
the  '  Scots  catch  or  cutting  short  of  the  first  of 
two  notes  in  a  melody.'  He  blames  Coochi, 
Perez,  and  Jommelli  'all  three  masters  concerned 
in  the  opera  "Vologeao"'  for  being  lavish  of 
the  snap.  [In  the  hands  of  Hook  and  the 
other  purveyors  of  the  pseudo-Scottish  music, 
which  was  in  vogue  at  Vauxhall  and  elsewhere 
in  the  18th  century,  it  became  a  senseless 
vulgarism,  and  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
songs,  such  as  those  mentioned  above,  and  the 
Strathspey  reel  in  which  it  is  an  essential 
feature,  its  presence  may  generally  be  accepted 
as  proof  that  the  musie  in  which  it  occurs  is 
not  genuine.]  An  example  of  it  will  be  found 
in  the  Musette  of  Handel's  Organ  Concerto  in 
G  minor  (1739)  ;  he  also  uses  it  occasionally  in 
his  vocal  music. 


J.  M.  w. 


SCOTCH  SYMPHONY,  THE.  Mendels- 
sohn's own  name  for  his  A  minor  Symphony 
(op.  56),  one  of  the  works  in  which  he  recorded 
the  impressions  of  his  Scotch  tour  in  1829. 
Other  results  of  that  expedition  are  the 
'Hebrides'  overture,  the  PF.  Fantasia  in  F« 
minor  (op.  28),  originally  entitled  by  its 
author  '  Senate  ecossaise,'  the  PF.  Fantasia  in 
A  minor,  op.  16,  No.  1,  and  the  two-part  song 
'  0  wert  thou  in  the  cauld  blast.' 

The  subject  of  the  opening  Andante  of  the 
Symphony  dates  from  his  visit  to  Holyrood  in 
the  evening  of  July  30,  1829,  when  it  was 
written  down.  The  Symphony  was  planned 
and  begun  during  his  residence  in  Italy  in 
1831,  but  was  not  finally  finished  till  Jan.  20, 
1812,  the  date  on  the  finished  score.  It  was 
first  performed  at  a  Gewandhaus  Concert  on 
March  3  of  the  same  year,  again  at  the 
Gewandhaus  Concert  next  following.  He  then 
brought  it  to  England,  conducted  it  at  the  Phil- 
harmonic Concert,  June  13,  1842,  and  obtained 
permission  to  dedicate  it  to  Queen  Victoria. 

The  passage  for  flutes,  bassoons,  and  horns, 


connecting  the  end  of  the  first  movement  with 
the  scherzo,  was,  on  the  authority  of  G.  A.  Mac- 
farren,  put  in  after  the  rehearsal  (under  SterndaU 
Bennett)  at  the  Philharmonic,  and  added  by 
Goodwin,  the  copyist,  to  the  Leipzig  MS.  parts. 
The  score  and  parts  were  published  (as  Sym- 
phony No.  3)  by  Breitkopf  A  Hartel  in  March 
1843. 

The  work  is  peculiar  among  Mendelssohn's 
symphonies  from  the  fact  that  it  is  not  separated 
by  the  usual  pauses.  This  is  especially  enjoined 
in  a  preface  by  the  author  prefixed  to  the  score, 
in  which  the  titles  and  tempi  are  given  differently 
from  what  they  are  at  the  head  of  the  move- 
ments themselves.  o. 

SCOTT,  Cyril Meir,  born  at  Oxton,  Cheshire, 
Sept  27,  1879,  studied  the  pianoforte  until  he 
was  seventeen  years  old,  when  he  went  to  the 
Hoch  Conservatorium  at  Frankfort,  and  studied 
composition,  etc.  under  Prof.  Iwan  Knorr. 
Finding  himself  hampered  by  the  limitations 
of  musical  conventions,  he  threw  himself  into 
the  ultra-modern  school  of  composition,  and  all 
his  works  show  a  remarkable  homogeneity  of 
style.  He  shares  (with  a  good  many  other 
people  in  the  present  day)  the  conviction  that 
melody  should  be  continuous,  rather  than  cut 
up  into  separate  strains,  that  tonality  is  an 
unnecessary  limitation,  and  that  the  chromatic 
scale  is  as  satisfactory  a  basis  for  composition 
as  the  diatonic.  His  works  aim  at  the  por- 
trayal of  '  atmosphere, '  rather  than  definite 
beauty ;  and  they  occasionally  reach  their  object 
Mr.  Scott  may  best  be  described  as  the  English 
counterpart  to  Debussy,  whose  vagueness  of 
melody  and  far-fetched  harmonies  are  repro- 
duced in  the  works  of  the  younger  man.  An 
•aubade '  for  small  orchestra,  a  symphony,  two 
rhajwodies,  an  ' arabesque,'  a  'Christmas  over- 
ture '  ;  overtures  to  *  Aglavaine  et  Selysette,' 
'  Princesse  Maleine,'  and  '  Pel  leas  et  Melisande,' 
are  among  his  orchestral  works  ;  a  setting  of 
'  La  Belle  Dame  Sans  Merci '  is  for  soprano, 
baritone,  and  orchestra,  and  '  Helen  of  Kirk- 
connel '  is  for  baritone  and  orchestra.  A  sextet 
for  piano  and  strings,  op.  26,  and  a  string 
quartet,  op.  28,  are  among  his  earlier  pieces 
of  chamber  music,  and  op.  57,  one  of  his 
latest,  is  a  quintet  for  piano  and  strings.  It 
is  beyond  question  that  the  later  works  show 
more  consideration  for  the  hearer's  pleasure 
than  do  some  of  the  earlier.  His  setting  of 
the  old  English  lyrics,  4  Lovely  kind  and 
kindly  loving'  and  'Why  so  pale  and  wan,' 
making  up  his  op.  55,  are  among  the  most 
pleasing  and  original  of  his  songs,  though  '  My 
Captain, '  to  Whitman's  words,  and  'A  Reflection ' 
are  very  striking.  '  Aftcrday,'  and  the  three 
songs  which  make  up  op.  52,  are  interesting, 
and  in  some  ways  effective.  There  are  a  good 
many  pianoforte  pieces,  which  in  name  and 
style  fulfil  the  Debussy  ideal  of  landscape- 
painting  in  music.  M. 
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SCOTT,  John,  nephew  of  John  Sale,  jun., 
was  born  about  1776.  He  was  a  chorister  of 
8t.  George's  Chapel,  Windsor,  and  Eton  College ; 
afterwards  studied  the  organ  under  William 
Sexton,  organist  of  St.  George's,  Windsor,  and 
became  deputy  for  Dr.  Arnold  at  Westminster 
Abbey.  He  was  also  chorus-master  and  pianist 
at  Sadler's  Wells.  On  the  erection  of  the  first 
organ  in  Spanish  Town,  Jamaica,  he  went  out 
as  organist,  and  died  there  in  1815.  He  was 
composer  of  a  well-known  anthem,  1  Praise  the 
Lord,  0  Jerusalem,'  as  well  as  of  a  famous  comic 
song,  'Abraham  Newland,'1  the  words  of  which 
were  also  sung  to  the  '  Rogue's  March ' ;  [the 
composition  here  referred  to  was  more  commonly 
ascribed  to  Tipton,  a  Vauxhall  writer,  and  was 
written  about  the  end  of  the  18th  century. 

F.  K.J.  W.  H.  H. 

SCOTT,  Lady  John  Douolas,  an  amateur 
composer  of  Scottish  songs.  Born  Alicia  Ann 
Spottiswoode,  in  1810,  she  was  the  eldest 
daughter  of  Mr.  John  Spottiswoode,  of  Spottis- 
woode in  Berwickshire.  On  March  16,  1836, 
she  married  Lord  John  Montague- Douglas  Scott 
(son  of  the  fourth  Duke  of  Buccleuch),  who  died 
in  1 860.  In  1 870,  under  the  will  of  her  father, 
•he  resumed  her  maiden  name. 

Her  beat  claim  to  remembrance,  musically, 
is  her  composition  of  the  song  4  Annie  Laurie,' 
which  was  first  published  without  composer's 
name  in  the  third  volume  of  Paterson  and  Roy's 
•Vocal  Melodies  of  Scotland'  in  1888.  So 
popular  was  the  song  during  the  Crimean  war, 
that  a  letter  from  the  composer  herself,  in  her 
last  years,  by  mistake  refers  to  it  as  being 
composed  about  that  period.  It  may  be  added 
that  the  words  are  altered  from  a  song  first 
published  in  A  Ballad  Book  collected  by  Charles 
Eirkpatrick  Sharpe,  and  privately  issued  in 
1824.  A  few  other  of  her  songs  gained  but 
scant  favour,  although  she  is  sometimes  credited 
with  being  the  composer  or  adapter  of  'The 
Banks  of  Loch  Lomond,'  a  Scottish  song  still 
much  sung. 

Throughout  her  life  she  upheld  the  ancient 
Scottish  customs  in  a  manner  verging  on  eccen- 
tricity. She  died  on  her  estate  at  Spottiswoode, 
March  12,  1900,  aged  ninety.  v.  K. 

SCOTTISH  MUSIC.  As  national  music, 
that  of  Scotland  has  long  been  held  in  high 
esteem.  Early  notices  of  it  may  be  meagre, 
but  are  always  laudatory.  Unfortunately,  there 
are  no  means  of  proving  what  it  was  in  remote 
times,  for  the  art  of  conveying  a  knowledge  of 
sounds  by  comprehensible  written  signs  was  a 
late  invention,  and  music  handed  down  by  mere 
tradition  was  most  untrustworthy.  Even  after 
the  invention  of  musical  writing,  the  learned 
men  who  possessed  the  art  employed  it  almost 
entirely  in  the  perpetuation  of  scholastic  music, 
having  apparently  an  equal  contempt  for  melody 
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in  general,  and  for  the  tunes  prized  by  th< 
uneducated  vulgar.  The  earliest  Scottish  musk 
was  probably  constructed  on  the  Pentatonic 
Scale,  which  is  not,  however,  peculiar  to  Scot- 
land, for  airs  of  a  similar  cast  have  been  found 
in  countries  as  wide  apart  as  China  and  the 
West  Coast  of  Africa.  Many  conjectures  have 
been  made  as  to  the  sources  of  British  music  in 
general,  but  in  the  absence  of  any  real  evidence* 
they  must  be  held  to  be  more  or  less  fruitless. 

[In  1780,  William  Tytler  of  Woodhouselet 
contributed  A  Dissertation  on  the  Scottish  Musit 
to  Arnot's  History  of  Edinburgh  .  He  attempted 
to  date  various  well-known  Scottish  airs,  and 
though  not  very  trustworthy  or  scientific  hai 
been  taken  as  authoritative  by  many  latei 
writers,    p.  k.] 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  first  to  writ* 
a  history  of  Scottish  music  based  on  research 
was  an  Englishman,  Joseph  Ritson,  a  cele- 
brated antiquary  and  critic,  who  wrote  towards 
the  end  of  the  18th  century.  He  seems  tc 
have  been  a  man  of  irascible  temperament,  but 
love  of  truth  lay  at  the  root  of  his  onslaught* 
upon  Johnson,  Warton,  Percy,  Pinkerton,  and 
others.  Any  assertion  made  without  sufficient 
evidence  he  treated  as  falsehood,  and  attacked 
in  the  most  uncompromising  manner.  Hia 
Historical  Essay  on  Scottish  Sony  has  so  smoothed 
the  way  for  all  later  writers  on  the  subject  that 
it  would  be  ungenerous  not  to  acknowledge  the 
storehouse  from  which  his  successors  have  drawn 
their  information — in  many  cases  without  citing 
their  authority.  The  early  portion  of  the  Essay 
treats  of  the  poetry  of  the  songs,  beginning  with 
mere  rhymes  on  the  subject  of  the  death  of 
Alexander  III.  (1285),  the  siege  of  Berwick 
(1296),  Bannockburn  (1814),  and  so  on  to  the 
times  of  James  I.  (1398-1487),  whose  thorough 
English  education  led  to  his  being  both  a  poet 
and  a  musician.  His  1  truly  excellent  composi- 
tion At  Beltayne  or  Peblis  to  the  play  is  still 
held  in  high  esteem,'  but  of  his  music  there  are 
no  remains.  This  is  the  more  to  be  regretted 
as  a  well-worn  quotation  from  Tassoni  states 
that  James  '  not  only  wrote  sacred  compositions 
for  the  voice,  but  found  out  of  himself  a  new 
style  of  music,  plaintive  and  mournful,  differing 
from  every  other.'  That  James  improved 
Scottish  music  need  not  be  doubted,  but  it  is 
altogether  absurd  to  suppose  that  he  invented 
a  style  that  must  have  been  in  existence  long 
before  his  era.  The  quotation,  however,  serves 
to  show  that  in  Italy  James  and  not  Rizzio — 
most  gratuitously  supposed  to  have  aided  the 
development  of  Scottish  music-  was  believed 
to  have  originated  or  amended  this  style.  As 
Tassoni  flourished  soon  after  Rizzio's  time,  he 
had  an  opportunity  of  knowing  somewhat  more 
of  the  question  than  writers  who  came  a  century 
and  a  half  later.  George  Farquhar  Graham  has 
at  some  length  controverted  the  Rizzio  myth. 
Graham  was  a  very  competent  judge  of  such 
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matters,  and  believed  that  some  of  our  airs 
might  be  of  the  1 5th  century  ;  though  the 
earliest  to  which  a  date  can  now  be  affixed  is 
the  'Lament  for  Flodden,'  1513,  of  which 
further  mention  will  be  made. 

As  so  little  is  known  of  the  popular  music 
of  the  15th  century,  a  few  extracts  from  the 
accounts  of  the  Lords  High  Treasurers  of  Scot- 
land may  be  found  interesting.  They  show 
the  value  placed  on  the  services  of  musicians 
who  at  various  times  visited  the  Courts  of  James 
III.  and  James  IV.  Scottish  money  being 
usually  reckoned  as  worth  only  one-twelfth  of 
English  money,  the  payments  seem  very  small  ; 
but  are  not  so  in  reality.  For  on  consulting 
a  table  of  prices  of  provisions  supplied  for  a 
banquet  given  by  James  IV.  to  the  French 
ambassador,  it  is  found  that  a  gratuity  such  as 
that  to  John  Broun  would  buy  seven  oxen  ; 
and  that  the  4  twa  fithelaris '  (fiddlers)  who 
sang  '  Graysteil '  to  the  King  received  the  value 
of  three  sheep.  The  sums  seem  odd,  but  an 
examination  of  the  items  will  show  that  the 
payments  were  made  in  gold.  The  unicorn  (a 
Scottish  coin  that  weighed  from  57  to  60  grains 
of  gold)  is  valued  in  the  accounts  at  eighteen 
shillings  ;  and  another  coin,  the  equivalent  of 
the  French  crown,  at  fourteen  shillings — 

1474.  Item,  gevin  at  the  kingis  command  iij°  Septem- 
bris,  to  John  Broun,  hitare,  at  hi*  passage  our 
»ey  to  leue  (?  lera,  i.e.  learn)  his  craft    .     v.  li. 

1489.  July  1.— Item,  to  Wilzeam,  sangstur  of  Lithgow 
for  a  Rang  bwkehe  brocht  to  the  king  be  a  precept. 

x.  li. 

145)0.  April  10.— To  Martin  Clareschaw  and  ye  toder 
ereche  clareschaw  at  ye  kingis  command.xvilj.  a. 
May.— Till  ane  creche  harper,  at  ye  kingis  command, 

xviij.  s. 

Mr.  Gunn,  in  his  Enquiry  on  the  Harp  in  the 
Highlands,  quotes  thus  from  a  work  of  1597 — 
4  The  strings  of  their  Clairschoes  (small  Gaelic 
harp)  are  made  of  brasse  wyar,  and  the  strings 
of  the  Harp  of  sinews,  which  strings  they  stryke 
either  with  their  nayles  growing  long  or  else 
with  an  instrument  appointed  for  that  use.' 
The  correct  word  is  Clarsach  ;  and  the  harper 
Clarmir. 

1491.  Aug.  21. — Item  to  nij  Inglia  pyparis  viii  unicorns, 

vij.  li.  iiij.  a. 

1497.  April  10.— Item  to  John  Hert  for  baring  a  par*  of 
monicordts  of  the  kingis  fra  Abirdene  toStrivelin 
(Stirling)  ix.  s. 

April  16.— Item,  to  the  tua  flthelaris  that  sang  Graysteil 
to  7f  king  ix.  a. 

1500.  March  1.— Item,  to  Jacob  lutar,  to  lowao  hi*  lute 
that  lay  In  wed      ....       xxxij.  ». 

(Which  means  that  the  thriftless  Jacob  re- 
ceived the  value  of  eleven  sheep  to  redeem  his 
lute  that  lay  in  i»wn.) 

1503.  Aug.  13.— Item,  to  viij  Inglish  menstrale*  be  the 
kingis  command  xl  frenche  crownis,    xxviij.  H. 
Sept.  10. — Item  to  the  four  Italien  menstrales  to  fe  thafm 
hore  to  Linlithow  and  to  red  thaim  of  the  town, 

lvj.  a. 

(Riotous  fellows,  no  doubt,  who  got  a  French 
crown  each  to  clear  their  4  score '  in  Edinburgh 
and  hire  horses  to  Linlithgow.) 


Information  regarding  the  state  of  popular 
music  during  the  16th  century  is  almost  equally 
meagre.  James  V.  is  believed  to  have  written 
two  songs  on  the  subject  of  certain  adventures 
which  befell  him  while  wandering  through  the 
country  in  disguise  ;  these  are  4  Thegaberlunzie 
man  '  and  4  The  beggar's  mealpokes  '  (mealbags). 
The  airs  are  said  to  be  of  the  same  date,  but  of 
this  there  is  really  no  certainty  ;  though  Ritson, 
with  all  his  scepticism,  admits  them  into  his  list 
of  early  tunes  ;  the  second  is  much  too  modern  in 
style  to  have  been  of  James  V.  's  date.  Of  Mary's 
time  there  are  two  curious  works  in  which  musi- 
cal matters  are  mentioned.  The  Complaynte  of 
Scotland  (1549),  and  The  Ottde  and  Godly  Bai- 
lates  (1578),  both  of  which  furnish  the  names 
of  a  number  of  tunes  almost  all  now  unknown. 
Mr.  J.  A.  H.  Murray,  in  his  excellent  reprint 
of  the  former  of  these,  says  '  The  Complaynte  of 
Scotland  consists  of  two  principal  parts,  viz. 
the  author's  Discourse  concerning  the  affliction 
and  misery  of  his  country,  and  his  Dream  of 
Dame  Scotia  and  her  complaint  against  her  three 
sons.  These  are,  with  other  obvious  art,  con- 
nected together  by  what  the  author  terms  his 
Monologue  Recreative. ' 

Th is  M on  ol ogue —  which ,  from  its  bei  ng  prin  ted 
on  unpaged  leaves,  Mr.  Murray  has  discovered 
to  be  an  afterthought — is  now  the  most  inter- 
esting part  of  the  work.  In  it  the  author  in- 
troduces a  number  of  shepherds  and  their  wives. 
After  'disjune'  (deJeHner)  the  chief  shepherd 
delivers  a  most  learned  address,  and  then  they 
proceed  to  relate  stories  from  ancient  mythology, 
and  also  from  the  Middle  Ages.  8hort  extracts 
to  give  an  idea  of  the  style  may  not  be 
objected  to. 

Quhen  the  scheipherd  hed  endit  his  prolixt  orison  to 
the  laif  of  the  scheiphirdis  i  mnruellit  nocht  lit  il  quhen 
i  herd  ane  rustic  pastour  of  bestialite,  distitut  of  vrbanite, 
and  of  speculatione  of  natural  philosophe,  ir.doctryne 
his  nychtboiira  as  he  hed  studeit  ptholotno,  auerois, 
aristotel,  gallon,  ypoorites  or  Cicero,  qnhilk  var  expert 

Kracticlans  in  methamatic  art.  .  .  .  Quhen  thir  achelp- 
yrdis  hed  tald  al  thyr  pleysand  storeis,  than  thay  and 
ther  vyuia  began  to  sing  sueit  melodius  amngia  of  natural 
music  of  the  antiquite.  the  foure  marmadyns  that  aang 
quhen  thetis  vaa  mareit  on  month  pillion,  thai  sang 
nocht  sa  sueit  as  did  thir  scheiphyrdis.   .   .  . 

Then  follows  a  list  of  songs,  including — 

Pastance  vitht  gudn  com  pan  ye,  Stil  vndlr  the  leyui* 
grene,  Cou  thou  me  the  raachisgrene,  .  .  .  brume  brume 
on  hil,  .  .  .  bille  vil  thou  cum  by  a  lute  and  belt  the  in 
Sanct  Francis  cord,  The  frog  cam  to  the  myl  dur,  rvcht 
soirly  musing  in  my  mynde.  god  sen  the  due  hed  byddin 
in  France,  and  detail baute  hed  nenyr  cum  name,  .  .  .  o 
lusty  maye  vitht  flora  quenc,  .  .  .  the  battel  of  the 
havrlau,  the  hunttia  of  cheuet,  .  .  .  My  lufe  is  lyanri 
seik,  send  hym  ioy,  send  hym  ioy,  .  .  .  The  perssee.  and 
the  mongumrye  met,  That  day,  that  day,  that  gentil 
day. 

With  the  exception  of  the  ballads,  these 
seem  to  be  chiefly  part-songs,  some  of  them 
English. 

Than  eftir  this  sueit  celest  armonye,  tha  be^an  to 
dance  in  ane  ring,  euyrie  aid  scheiphyrd  led  his  wfe 
be  the  hand,  and  euyrie  ?ong  scheiphird  led  hyr  quhome 
he  lufflt  best.  Ther  vas"vi(j  acheiphvrdis,  and  Ilk  ane  ol 
them  hed  ane  ayndry  instrament  to  play  to  the  laif.  th 
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fyrst  hed  ane  drone  bap  pipe,  the  nyxt  bed  ane  pipe 
maid  of  ane  bleddir  and  of  ane  reid,  the  third  playit  on 
ane  trump,  the  feyrd  on  ane  come  pipe,  the  fyft  playit 
on  ane  pipe  maid  of  ane  gait  horne,  the  sext  playt  on 
ane  recordar,  the  s.-uin t  plait  on  atie  Oddil,  and  the  last 
plait  on  ane  quhissiL 

The  second  instrument  seems  to  have  been  a 
bagpipe  without  the  drone  ;  the  third,  a  jew's- 
harp,  and  the  last  a  shepherd's-pipe  or  flUte  a 
bee.  Sir  J.  Graham  Dalyell  says:  '  Neither  the 
form  nor  the  use  of  the  whistle  (quhissil)  is  ex- 
plicit. It  is  nowhere  specially  defined.  In 
1498  xiiij  a,  is  paid  for  a  whuasel  to  the  King. 
.  .  .  Corn-pipe,  Lilt-pipe,  and  others  are  alike 
obseure.' 

In  the  other  little  book  already  mentioned, 
V\\oxvnMt\ie(huUandQodlyBallaics{\b1  %)t\\ere 
are  a  number  of  songs  '  converted  from  profane 
into  n-ligious  poetry.'  Dr.  David  Laing,  who 
published  a  reprint  of  it  in  1808,  informs  us 
that  the  authorship  of  the  work  is  usually  as- 
signed to  two  brothers,  John  and  Robert  Wedder- 
burn  of  Dundee,  who  flourished  about  the  year 
1540.  It  is  divided  into  throe  portions  ;  the 
first  is  doctrinal  ;  the  second  contains  metrical 
versions  of  Psalms,  with  some  hymns  chiefly 
from  the  German  ;  the  third,  which  gives  its 
peculiar  character  to  the  collection,  may  be  de- 
scribed as  sacred  parodies  of  secular  songs.  They 
were  to  be  sung  to  well-known  melodies  of  the 
time,  which  were  indicated  usually  by  the  first 
line  or  the  chorus  ;  but  as  Dr.  Laing  points  out 
that  not  one  of  the  secular  songs  of  which  these 
parodies  were  imitations  has  come  down  to  us, 
a  few  only  of  the  tunes  can  be  ascertained. 
Three  of  them  are  certainly  English,  'John 
cum  kiss  me  now,'  1  Under  the  greenwood  tree,' 
and  •  The  huntis  up.'  A  fourth  is  4  Hey  now  the 
day  dawes,'  which  Sibbald  and  Stenhouse  have 
attempted  to  identify  with  'Hey  tuti  taiti' 


Tht  day  dawis. 
(From  the  Straloch  MB.  A.D.  1627.) 


(Scots  wha  hae).  This  is  not  only  improbable, 
but  is  disproved  by  a  tune  of  the  same  name 
being  found  in  the  Straloch  MS.  (1627).  It 
has  no  Scottish  characteristics,  and  may  have 
been  picked  up  from  some  of  the  English  or 
foreign  musicians  who  were  frequent  visitors  at 
the  Scottish  Court.  It  is  an  excellent  lively 
tune,  and  may  have  been  that  played  by  tho 
town  pipers  of  Edinburgh  in  the  time  of 
James  IV.;  if  so,  the  note  marked  with  an 
asterisk  must  have  been  altered  to  C  to  suit  the 


scale  of  the  instrument.  Dunbar  thought  it  so 
hackneyed  that  he  complains 

Your  common  menstrallis  has  no  tone 
But  '  Now  the  day  dawis '  and  '  Into  Joun ' 
Think  ye  nocht  shame. 

Of  the  other  songs,  'Ah  my  love,  leif  me  not' 
may  be  *  I'll  never  leave  thee,'  and  'Ane  sang 
on  the  birth  of  Christ,  to  be  sung  with  the  tune 
of  Bawlulalu, '  may  probably  bo  '  Baloo  my  boy 
lie  still  and  sleep,'  for  in  both  songs  the  measure 
and  also  the  subject—sacred  for  secular — are 
the  sat  no.  The  words,  being  in  Bishop  Percy's 
ancient  MS.,  are  thought  to  be  English,  but 
Dr.  Rimbault  considered  the  tune  to  be  Scottish. 
Sibbald's  identifications  of  a  few  other  tunes  are 
altogether  fanciful:  'The  wind  blaws  cauld, 
furious  and  bauld,'  with  'Up  in  the  morning 
early'  ;  'My  luve  murnis  for  me,'  with  'He's 
low  down  in  the  broom, 'and  so  on.  Altogether 
not  more  than  a  third  of  the  whole  can  now  be 
even  guessed  at. 

The  religious  troubles  of  this  and  the  follow- 
ing reigns  would  no  doubt  completely  unsettle 
whatever  musical  tuition  might  be  carried  on 
by  the  Romish  Church,  but  the  introduction  of 
*  sang  schuils '  and  of  Genevan  Psalmody  would 
probably  soon  compensate  for  any  loss  thence 
arising.  [Sono  Schools.]  It  does  not  come 
within  the  scoj»e  of  this  tuper  to  considct  such 
changes  ;  but  the  allegation  already  alluded  to, 
that  Rizzio  comircsed  some  of  the  finest  Scottish 
melodies,  is  deserving  of  a  more  careful  inquiry. 

Goldsmith,  at  the  instigation  apparently  of 
Geminiani,  chose  to  write  an  essay  on  a  subject 
of  which  he  evidently  knew  very  little.  He 
asserts  that  Rizzio  was  brought  over  from  Italy 
by  James  V.,  lived  twenty  years  in  Scotland, 
and  thus  had  sufficient  time  to  get  a  knowledge 
of  the  style,  and  ample  opjwrtunities  for  im- 
proving it.  It  is  well  known ,  on  the  contrary, 
that  Rizzio  came  over  in  the  suite  of  the 
Piedmonteae  Ambassador  in  1561,  nineteen 
years  after  the  death  of  James  V.,  and  was 
little  more  than  five  years  in  Scotland.  That 
he  ever  composed  anything  in  any  style  has  yet 
to  be  shown.  Tassoni,  who  was  born  in  1565, 
and  who  speaks  of  Scottish  music — ashasalrcady 
been  noticed — entirely  ignores  him.  In  truth 
the  myth  seems  to  have  been  got  up  in  London 
early  in  the  18th  century,  probably  among  his 
own  countrymen.  It  is  first  heard  of  in  the 
'  Orpheus  Caledonius '  of  1 725,  where  the  editor 
ascribes  seven  tunes  to  him.  Two  at.  least  of 
these  are  shown  by  their  style  to  be  very  recent 
compositions  ;  but  the  absurdity  of  the  state- 
ment must  have  been  quite  apparent,  as  all 
mention  of  Rizzio's  name  was  withdrawn  in  the 
next  edition  of  the  work,  1733. 

Oswald  helped  to  keep  up  the  falsehood. 
Notwithstanding  the  disclaimers  of  mostof  those 
who  have  made  any  research  into  the  question, 
the  belief  still  exists,  and  is  from  time  to  time 
propounded  (see  ante,  p.  1 11a).    For  1 60  years 
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after  his  death  Rizzio  is  not  mentioned  as  having 
composed  music  of  any  kind.  Had  he  done  so, 
it  would  have  been  in  the  style  of  France  or  of 
Italy,  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  Queen 
Mary  herself  would  have  appreciated  any  other. 
It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  she  quitted 
Scotland  when  little  more  than  five  years  of 
age,  and  returned  Queen-Dowager  of  France, 
a  widow  of  nineteen,  with  all  her  tastes  formed 
and  every  association  and  recollection  connected 
with  a  more  civilised  country  than  her  own. 

Mr.  Dauney,  in  his  Dissertation  prefixed  to 
the  Skene  MS.  gives  some  interesting  informa- 
tion regarding  the  Chapel  Royal  in  Stirling.  It 
was  founded  by  James  III.,  of  whom  Lindsay 
of  Pitscottie  says  that  '  he  delighted  more  in 
musick  and  in  policies  of  Bigging  (building) 
than  he  did  in  the  governance  of  his  realm.  .  .  . 
He  delighted  more  in  singing  and  playing  on 
instruments,  than  he  did  in  the  Defence  of  the 
Borders.  ...  He  took  great  pleasour  to  dwell 
thair  (in  Stirling)  and  foundet  ane  collige  with- 
iu  the  said  Castle  callit  the  Chappell  Royal  ; 
also  he  oigget  the  great  hall  of  Stirling  ;  also 
he  maid  in  the  said  Chappell  Royal  all  kynd  of 
office  men,  to  wit,  the  bishop  of  Galloway  arch- 
dean,  the  treasurer  and  sub-dean,  the  chantor 
and  sub-chantor,  with  all  other  otficieris  pertain- 
ing to  a  College  ;  and  also  he  doubled  thaim, 
to  that  effect,  that,  they  schould  ever  be  readie  ; 
the  one  half  to  pass  with  him  wherever  he 
pleased,  that  they  might  sing  and  play  to  him 
and  hold  him  merrie  ;  and  the  other  half  should 
remain  at  home  to  sing  and  pray  for  him  and 
his  succes8ioun'  (ed.  1728).  All  this  was  after- 
wards abolished  ;  but  in  1612  its  restoration 
was  ordered  by  James  VI.,  its  place  of  residence 
to  be  at  '  Halyrudhoua ' — 1  the  palace  of  the 
aamyn,  and  the  Chappell  not  to  be  called  the 
Chapjiell  royall  of  Striveling  as  heretofore  but 
his  majesties  Chappell  Royall  of  Scotland,  and 
the  members  to  attend  his  majesty  in  whatever 
part  of  Scotland  ho  may  hapjwm  to  be.'  In 
1629  Charles  I.  granted  an  annual  pension  of 
£2000  to  the  musicians  of  the  Chapel,  and 
preparations  were  made  for  the  celebration  of 
religious  service  according  to  the  forms  of  the 
Church  of  England.  The  nature  of  these 
arrangements  is  very  fully  given  in  an  Informa- 
tion to  the  King  by  E.  Kcllie  (1631);  among 
other  things  he  was  appointed  '  to  sec  that  none 
but  pro|Ruly  qualified  persons  should  have  a 
place  there,  and  that  they  should  all  be  kept  at 
daily  practise,  and  for  that  effect  your  Majestic 
appointed  mee  ane  chanibre  within  your  pallaee 
of  Halyrudhous  wherein  I  have  provided  and 
sett  up,  ane  organe,  two  flutes,  two  pandores, 
with  violls  and  other  instruments,  with  all 
sorts  of  English,  French,  Dutch,  Spaynish, 
!  -  it  in-.  Italian,  and  Oi.r>  Scotch  music,  vocall 
and  instrumentall.'  The  capitals  are  Mr. 
Dauney 's,  who  says,  '  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  this  last  expression  referred  to  the  iwpular  I 
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national  music  of  Scotland.  That  sacred  music 
was  here  not  meant  is  sufficiently  obvious  ;  the 
metrical  psalmody  of  the  Reformed  Church  was 
not  old,  and  the  music  of  the  Church  in  Scotland 
before  the  Reformation  was  identical  with  that 
of  Rome,  and  therefore  not  Scottish."  Here 
Mr.  Dauney  surely  applies  to  the  music  what 
can  only  be  said  of  the  words  of  the  service ; 
the  latter  were  the  same  throughout  all  Roman 
Catholic  countries,  while  the  music,  on  the 
contrary,  varied  in  every  locality,  being  fre- 
quently the  composition  of  the  chapel-master 
or  of  the  organist  of  the  church  where  it  was 
performed.  Without  insisting  on  the  fact 
already  stated,  that  James  I.  of  Scotland  wrote 
sacred  music — 'cose  sacre  compose  in  canto' — 
reference  may  be  made  to  the  Scottish  composers 
mentioned  by  Dr.  David  Laing  as  having  written 
music  for  the  church  before  the  Reformation. 
Among  these  are  Andrew  Hlackhall,  a  c&non  of 
Holyrood  ;  David  Peblis,  one  of  the  canons  of 
St  Andrews,  who  in  1530  set  the  canticle  'Si 
quis  diliget  me '  in  five  parts  ;  and  Sir  John 
Futhy  (the  1  Sir  *  denotes  he  was  a  priest),  who 
wrote  a  moral  song,  '  O  God  abufe,'  in  four 
parts,  1  baith  letter  and  not,'  that  is,  both  words 
and  music — as  well  as  others  whose  names  it  is 
unnecessary  to  mention.  Besides,  there  need 
not  be  a  doubt  that  their  predecessors  were 
occasional  composers  from  the  time  when  James  I. 
in  1424  set  up  organs  in  churches.  That  this 
is  the  music  called  Old  Scottish  in  Kellie's 
Information  seems  to  be  the  only  reasonable 
explanation  of  these  words.  For  though  the 
members  of  Kellie's  choir  in  fitting  time  and 
place  might  sing  to  the  king  4  to  hold  him 
merrie,'  this  would  not  be  the  music  which  they 
were  called  upon  to  practise  twice  a  week  in 
preparation  for  the  next  service. 

It  is  to  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  that  we  owe 
the  first  certain  glimpse  of  early  Scottish  folk- 
music.  All  that  was  known  of  it  had  come 
down  by  tradition,  till  the  discovery — only  in 
the  19th  century— of  two  MSS.  of  this  date, 
which  establish  the  existence  of  a  number  of  tunes 
whose  age  and  form  were  previously  entirely 
conjectural.  These  are  the  Straloch  and  Skene 
MSS.  The  first  was  written  by  Robert  Gordon 
of  Straloch,  Aberdeenshire,  in  1627-29.  (See 
Straloch  MS.) 

The  second  is  a  much  more  important  MS. 
It  was  formed  by  or  for  John  Skene  of  Hall- 
yards,  Midlothian,  and  has  no  date  ;  but  its 
seven  parts,  now  bound  together,  seem  from 
internal  evidence  to  have  been  written  at  various 
times  up  to  about  1635.  In  general  it  is  much 
more  correct  than  the  last,  its  versions  are 
occasionally  excellent ;  its  Scottish  airs,  after 
rejecting  dances  and  everything  else  not  of  home 
growth,  are  not  fewer  than  forty.  Above  all, 
it  contains  the  ancient  original  melody  of  'The 
Flowers  of  the  Forest ' ;  whose  simple  pathoa 
forbids  our  believing  it  to  be  the  expression 
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of  any  bat  a  true  sorrow,  the  wail  of  a  mourner 
for  those  who  would  never  return  —  and 
which  no  doubt  is  nearly  coeval  with  Flodden. 
The  MS.  was  published  in  1838  by  Mr.  Wm. 
Dauney,  with  a  Dissertation,  excellent  in  many 
respects,  on  the  subject  of  Scottish  music.  He 
was  greatly  assisted  by  G.  Farquhar  Graham, 
who  not  only  translated  the  MS.  from  Lute 
Tablature,  but  contributed  much  musical  and 
other  information.   (See  Skene  Manuscript.) 

From  some  anecdotes  told  of  Charles  II.  he 
seems  to  have  had  a  great  liking  for  Scottish 
music,  and  certainly  from  the  Restoration  it 
became  popular  in  England.  This  is  shown 
by  the  almost  innumerable  imitations  of  the 
style  that  are  to  be  found  in  the  various  pub- 
lications of  John  Playford.  They  are  usually 
simply  called  'Scotch  tunes,'  but  sometimes 
the  name  of  the  composer  is  given,  showing 
that  no  idea  of  strict  nationality  attached  to 
them.  In  general  they  are  worthless  ;  but 
occasionally  excellent  melodies  appear  among 
them,  such  as  'She  rose  and  let  me  in,'  'Over 
the  hills  and  far  away,'  'De'il  take  the  wars,' 
1  Sawney  was  tall '  (Corn  rigs),  '  In  January 
last'  (Jock  of  Hazeldean),  all  of  which,  with 
many  others  of  less  note,  have  been  incorporated 
in  Scottish  Collections,  at  first  from  ignorance, 
afterwards  from  custom,  and  without  further 
inquiry.  There  are  however  many  tunes,  not 
to  be  confounded  with  these,  which  two  or 
even  three  centuries  ago  were  common  to  the 
northern  counties  of  England  and  the  adjoining 
counties  of  Scotland,  the  exact  birthplace  of 
which  will  never  be  satisfactorily  determined  ; 
for  of  course  the  first  record  in  print  does  not 
necessarily  decide  the  parentage  of  a  tune. 

Among  these — though  rather  on  account  of 
the  words  than  the  music — may  be  classed  the 
famous  song  'Tak  your  auld  cloak  about  ye,' 
which  having  been  found  in  Bishop  Percy's 
ancient  MS.  has  been  claimed  as  entirely 
English.  The  Rev.  J.  W.  Ebsworth,  a  very 
high  authority,  believes  it  to  be  the  common 
property  of  the  Border  counties  of  both  nations. 
Probably  it  is  so  ;  yet  it  seems  strange  that  so 
excellent  a  ballad,  if  ever  popularly  known  in 
England,  should  have  so  utterly  disappeared 
from  that  country  as  not  to  be  even  mentioned 
in  any  English  work,  or  by  any  English  author 
with  the  exception  of  Shakespeare,  who  has 
quoted  one  stanza  of  it  in  Othello.  Not  a  line 
of  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  numerous  '  Drolleries ' 
of  the  Restoration,  in  the  publications  of  Play- 
ford  and  D'Urfey,  or  in  the  *  Merry  Musicians' 
and  other  song-books  of  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne.  Even  the  printers  whose  presses  sent 
forth  the  thousands  of  blackletter  ballads  that 
fill  the  Roxburgh,  Pepys,  Bagford  and  other 
collections,  ignore  it  entirely.  Allan  Ramsay, 
in  1728,  was  the  first  to  print  it,  nearly  forty 
years  before  Bishop  Percy  gave  his  version  to 
the  world,  confessing  to  have  corrected  his  own 


by  copies  received  from  Scotland.  The  question 
naturally  arises,  where  did  Allan  Ramsay  get 
his  copy  of  the  ballad,  if  not  from  the  singing 
of  the  people  ?  Certainly  not  from  England, 
for  there  it  was  then  unknown. 

The  half  century  after  the  Revolution  was  a 
busy  one  both  with  Jacobite  poetry  and  music  ; 
in  regard  to  the  music,  little,  if  any  of  it,  was 
new,  for  the  writers  of  the  words  had  the 
wisdom  to  adapt  their  verses  to  melodies  that 
every  one  knew  and  could  sing.  Thus  many 
old  favourite  tunes  got  new  names,  while  others 
equally  old  have  perhaps  been  saved  to  us  by 
their  Jacobite  words,  their  early  names  being 
entirely  lost.  The  story  of  the  battle  of 
Killiecrankie  (1689)  is  one  of  the  earliest  of 
these  songs,  and  enjoys  the  distinction  of 
having  a  Latin  translation,  beginning 

GrahaitiiiM  notabiliR  coegerat  Montanoa 
Qui  clypeis  et  gladii*  fugarunt  Anglicauoa, 
Fugerant  Vallicolae  atque  Puritan] 
Cacavere  Batavi  et  Caineruniani. 

It  is  sung  to  a  Gaelic  tune  of  its  own  name,  so 
quickly  and  so  widely  spread  as  to  be  found  in 
a  Northumbrian  MS.  of  1694,  as  the  Irish 
Gillicranky.  It  is  a  stirring  bagpipe  tune,  no 
doubt  older  than  the  words. 

A  still  more  celebrated  air,  now  known  as 
'Scots  wha  hae,'  received  its  name  of  'Hey 
tuti  taiti '  from  a  stanza  of  a  song  of  1716  (t), 
*  Here's  to  the  king,  sir  ;  Ye  ken  wha  I  mean, 
sir.'  The  stanza  is  worth  quoting,  and  would 
be  yet  more  so  could  it  tell  us  the  still  earlier 
name  of  the  tune,  a  subject  which  has  caused 
much  discussion. 

When  you  hear  the  trumpet  aoun* 
Tuti  taiti  to  the  drum, 
Up  sword,  and  down  gun, 

And  to  the  loons  again. 

The  words  '  Tuti  taiti '  are  evidently  only  an 
attempted  imitation  of  the  t ruin  pet  notes,  and 
not  the  name  of  the  air.  To  suppose  that  the 
tune  itself  was  played  on  the  trumpet  as  a 
battle-call  is  too  absurd  for  consideration.  As 
the  air  has  a  good  deal  in  common  with  '  My 
dearie,  an  thou  dee,'  there  seems  considerable 
probability  that  it  was  another  version  of  the 
same,  or  that  the  one  gave  rise  to  the  other,  a 
thing  likely  enough  to  happen  in  days  when 
there  l>eing  no  books  to  refer  to,  one  singer  took 
his  tune  as  he  best  could  from  his  neighbour. 

'  When  the  king  comes  owre  the  water ' — 
otherwise  '  Boyne  water' — is  a  good  example 
of  change  of  name  ;  the  air  was  discovered  in  a 
MS.  of  1694,  where  it  is  called  *  Playing  amang 
the  rashes,'  a  line  of  an  old  Scottish  song  re- 
covered by  Allan  Ramsay,  and  printed  in  his 
Tea.  Table  Miscellany,  1 724— a  fact  which  seems 
somewhat  to  invalidate  the  Irish  claim  to  the 
tune.  The  Jacobite  words  are  said  to  have  been 
written  by  Lady  Keith  Marischall,  mother  of 
the  celebrated  Marshal  Keith,  a  favourite  general 
of  Frederick  the  Great. 
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When  the  king  comes  overt  the 
(Playing  aroaug  the  rashes.) 
Prom  W.  Graham's  Flute  Book  (MS.  16M> 


Splb  sf^fe 


The  old  air,  already  mentioned,  '  My  dearie, 
an  thou  dee,'  may  be  pointed  out  as  the  tune 
of  an  excellent  Jacobite  song  'Awa,  Whigs, 
awa,'  and  of  another— the  name  of  which  is  all 
that  has  come  down  to  us — '  We're  a'  Mar's 
men,'  evidently  alluding  to  the  Earl  of  Mar, 
generalissimo  of  James's  forces  in  Scotland  in 
1715. 

Another  of  the  songs  of  1715,  'The  piper  o' 
Dundee,'  gives  the  names  of  a  number  of  tunes 
supposed  to  be  played  by  the  piper—  Carnegie 
of  Finhaven — to  stir  up  the  chiefs  and  their 
clans  to  join  the  Earl  of  Mar. 

He  play'd  the  '  Welcome  o'er  the  main,' 
And  '  Yb'hb  \m  Ton  and  IVe  be  faiu,' 
And  '  An  Id  Stuart  -.  bark  Hgain,' 

Wi'  meikle  mirth  and  gle*. 
He  play'd  '  The  Kirk,'  he  play'd  'The  Quier,'  [ehoir) 
•The  Miillin  dhu'  and  'Chevalier,' 
And  '  I/uig  away  but  welcome  here,' 

Sae  sweet,  sae  bonnilie. 

Notwithstanding  the  diligence  of  collectors  and 
annotators  some  of  these  songs  and  tunes  have 
eluded  recognition,  chiefly  because  of  a  habit 
of  those  times  to  name  a  tune  by  any  line  of  a 
song— not  necessarily  the  first— or  by  some 
casual  phrase  or  allusion  that  occurred  in  it. 

Other  noted  songs  of  this  date  are  '  Carle  an 
the  King  come';  'To  daunton  me';  'Little 
wat  ye  wha's  comin,'  the  muster-roll  of  the 
clans  ;  '  Will  ye  go  to  Sheriffmuir ' ;  and  '  Ken- 
mure's  on  and  awa.' 

A  striking  phase  of  Jacobite  song  was  un- 
sparing abuse  of  the  House  of  Hanover  ;  good 
specimens  of  it  are  *  The  wee  wee  German 
lairdie,'  '  The  sow's  tail  to  Geordie,'  and,  above 


all,  1  Cumber  land's  descent  into  hell,'  which  is 
so  ludicrous  and  yet  so  horrible  that  the  rising 
laugh  is  checked  by  a  shudder.  This,  however, 
Wongs  to  the  '45,  the  second  rising  of  the 
clans.  Of  the  same  date  is  'Johnie  Cope,' 
]-  Hups  the  best  known  of  all  the  songs  on  the 
subject.  It  is  said  to  have  l>een  written 
immediately  after  the  battle  of  Preatonpans, 
by  Adam  Skirving,  the  father  of  a  Scottish 
artist  of  some  reputation.  No  song  perhaps 
has  so  many  versions  ;  Hogg  says  it  was  the 
boast  of  some  rustic  singer  that  he  knew  and 
could  sing  all  its  nineteen  variations.  Whether 
it  was  really  Skirving's  or  not,  he  certainly 
did  write  a  rhyming  account  of  the  battle,  in 
fifteen  double  stanzas  relating  the  incidents  of 
the  fight — who  fled  and  who  stayed — winding 
up  with  his  own  experiences. 

That  afternoon  when  a'  was  done 

I  gaed  to  ace  the  fray,  man, 
But  had  I  wist  what  after  past, 

I'd  better  staid  away,  man  ; 
On  He  ton  sands,  Vi1  nimble  hands, 

They  pick'd  my  pockets  bare,  man  ; 
But  I  wish  ne'er  to  drie  sic  fear, 

For  a'  the  sum  and  mair, 


Few  of  these  old  songs  are  now  generally 
known  ;  the  so-called  Jacobite  songs,  the 
favourites  of  our  time,  being  almost  entirely 
modern.  Lady  Naime,  James  Hogg,  Allan 
Cunningham,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  may  l»e  named 
as  the  authors  of  the  greater  portion  of  them. 
In  most  cases  the  tunes  also  are  modern. 
'  Bonnie  Prince  Charlie  '  and  '  The  lament  of 
Flora  Macdonald '  are  both  comjKJsitions  of 
Niel  Gow,  the  grandson  of  old  Niel  the  famous 
reel-player — '  He's  owre  the  hills  that  I  loe 
weel,'  'Come  o'er  the  stream,  Charlie,'  'The 
bonnets  of  bonnie  Dundee  '  (Claverhouae),  are 
all  of  recent  origin  ;  even  '  Charlie  is  my 
darling'  —  words  and  music  —  is  a  modern 
rifacimcnto  of  the  old  song.  Ono  exception  to 
this  ought  to  be  noted  ;  the  tune  now  known 
as  '  Wae's  me  for  Prince  Charlie '  is  really 
ancient.  In  the  Skene  MS.  (1635)  it  is  called 
'  Lady  Cassilis'  Lilt '  (see  article  Lochakek  no 
mork)  ;  it  is  also  known  as  '  Johnny  Faa '  and 
1  The  Gypsy  Laddie, '  all  three  names  connected 
with  what  is  believed  to  be  a  malicious  ballad 
written  against  an  exemplary  wife  in  order  to 


Charlie  is  my  darling.    The  Old  Air. 


The  Modern  Air. 
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her  Covenanting  husband,  the  Earl  of 
Cassillis,  who  was  unpopular.  [It  is  especially 
interesting  to  trace  the  course  of  the  Btory 
of  Lady  Caasillis'  flight  with  a  gipsy  as  it 
appears  in  the  English  ballad,  '  The  Wraggle- 
Taggle  Gipsies  oh ! '  and  elsewhere.  The  story 
may  have  suggested  Browning's  Flight  of  Out 
DuchessA 

Those  who  wish  to  know  more  of  these  relics  of 
an  enthusiastic  time  will  find  in  the  volumes  of 
James  Hogg  and  Dr.  Charles  Mackay  all  that 
is  worthy  of  being  remembered  of  this  episode 
of  Scottish  song. 

Of  the  Scottish  Scales. 

The  existence  of  Scottish  airs  constructed  on 
the  series  1 ,  2,  3,  5,  6  of  a  major  diatonic  scale 
is  well  known  and  has  been  already  alluded  to. 
Whether  this  pentatonic  series  was  acquired 
through  the  use  of  a  defective  instrument,  or 
from  the  melodic  taste  of  singer  or  player,  must 
remain  mere  matter  of  conjecture.  The  style 
itself  may  be  accepted  as  undoubtedly  ancient, 
whatever  uncertainty  there  may  be  as  to  tho 
exact  age  of  the  aire  constructed  on  it.  These 
are  not  by  any  means  numerous,  though  their 
characteristic  leap  between  the  third  and  fifth, 
and  sixth  and  eighth  of  the  scale,  is  so  common 
in  Scottish  melody,  that  many  persons  not  only 
believe  the  greater  part  of  our  airs  to  be  penta- 
tonic, but  do  notadmit  any  others  to  be  Scottish. 
However,  the  taste  for  this  style  may  have  arisen, 
the  series  of  notes  was  a  very  convenient  one  ; 
for  an  instrument  possessing  the  major  diatonic 
scale  in  one  key  only,  could  play  these  airs 
correctly  in  the  three  positions  of  the  scale  where 
major  thirds  are  found,  that  is,  on  the  first, 
fourth,  and  fifth  degrees.  In  the  key  of  C,  these 
are  as  shown  below,  adding  the  octave  to  the 
lowest  note  of  the  series  in  each 


(1)  Gala  Water. 


in  three  positions, 
of  signaturt. 


If,  reversing  the  order  of  the  notes  given 
above,  we  begin  with  the  sixth,  and  passing 
downwards  add  the  octave  below,  the  feeling  of 
a  minor  key  is  established,  and  keys  of  A,  D, 
and  E  minor  seem  to  be  produced.  Besides 
tunes  in  these  six  keys,  a  few  others  will  be 
found,  which  begin  and  end  in  G  minor  (signature 
two  flats),  though  also  played  with  natural  notes ; 
for  B  and  E  being  avoided  in  the  melody  neither 
of  the  flats  is  required. 

A  curious  peculiarity  of  tunes  written  in  this 
series  is,  that  from  the  proximity  of  the  second 
and  third  jKwjitions  phrases  move  up  and  down 
from  one  into  the  other,  thus  appearing  to  be 
alternately  in  the  adjoining  keys  a  full  tone 
apart,  moving  for  example  from  G  into  F  and 
rice  Tv-r*/.  The  following  are  good  examples 
of  the  style :— 


/7\ 


(2)  Were  na  my  heart  licht  I  wad  die. 


—      m      I  I  


(3)  The  bridegroom  grot. 


in 


When  the  ihurp  ire  tn  the  (aula  *  the    kjre    at   name.  And 


The  first,  'Gala  Water,'  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  our  melodies.  The  modern  version 
of  it  contains  the  seventh  of  the  scale  more  than 
once,  but  Oswald  has  preserved  the  old  penta- 
tonic version  in  his  Caledonian  Pocket  Companion 
(1759-65).  That  version  is  here  given  in  the 
large  tyj>e,  the  small  tyjie  showing  the  modern 
alterations.  The  air  may  be  played  correctly 
beginning  on  E,  on  A,  or  on  B,  representing  the 
thin!  of  the  keys  of  C,  F,  and  G  ;  but  neither  flat 
nor  sharp  is  required  in  any  of  the  positions,  the 
notes  being  all  natural  throughout. 

The  second  is  the  melody  to  which  Lady  Grizel 
Baillie  wrote  (1  f»P2)  her  beautiful  ballad,  «  Were 
na  my  heart  licht,  I  wad  die.'  It  is  a  very 
simple,  unpretending  tune,  and  is  given  chiefly 
on  account  of  its  close  ;  indeed,  both  of  these 
tunes  are  peculiar,  and  worth  more  detailed 
discussion  than  can  be  given  them  here. 

The  third  is  the  old  tune  which  was  so  great 
a  favourite  with  Lady  Anne  Lyndsay  that  she 
wrote  for  it  her  celebrated  ballad  *  Auld  Robin 
Gray.'  Although  it  has  been  superseded  by  a 
very  beautiful  modern  English  air,  it  ought  not 
to  be  entirely  forgotten. 

Another  exceedingly  beautiful  pentatonic 
melody  is  that  to  which  Burns  wrote  1  0  rneikle 
thinks  my  love  o*  my  beauty. '  It  will  be  found  in 
E  minor  in  the  4  Select  Songs  of  Scotland,'  by  Sir 
G.  A.  Macfarren  ;  but  it  may  also  be  played  in 
D  minor  and  A  minor,  in  each  case  without 
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either  flat  or  sharp  being  required  in  the 
melody. 

The  use  of  the  imperfect  pentatonic  scale  in 
our  early  music  must  gradually  have  ceased, 
through  acquaintance  with  the  music  of  the 
church  service,  which  had  its  singularly  complete 
diatonic  system  of  modes.  The  complete  diatonic 
scale,  which  we  find  in  the  simple  Shepherd's 
Pipe  or  Recorder,  is  really  that  on  which  our 
older  melodies  are  formed.  The  pitch  not* 
might  be  D  or  G,  or  any  other,  but  the  scale 
would  be  the  ordinary  major  diatonic  with  the 
semitones  between  the  3rd  and  4th  and  7th 
and  8th  degrees.  The  key  of  C  is  that  adopted 
in  the  following  remarks.  With  scarcely  an 
exception  the  old  tunes  keep  steadily  to  this 
scale  without  the  use  of  any  accidental.  It  will 
also  be  seen  that  the  pathos  produced  by  means 
of  the  4th  of  the  key,  is  a  clever  adaptation  of 
a  necessity  of  the  scale.  'The  Flowers  of  the 
Forest  '—fortunately  preserved  in  the  Skene  MS. 
— is  a  fine  example  of  the  skill  with  which  the 
unskilled  eom|>oser  used  the  meagre  means  at 
his  disposal.  The  first  strain  of  the  air  is  in 
G  major,  as  will  bo  seen  if  it  be  harmonised, 
though  no  F  sharp  was  possible  on  the  instru- 
ment ;  in  the  second  strain,  no  more  affecting 
wail  for  the  disaster  of  Flodden  could  have  been 
produced  than  that  effected  by  the  use  of  the 
Fg,  the  4th  of  the  scale  of  the  instrument,  the 
minor  7th  of  the  original  key.  With  his  simplo 
pipe  the  composer  has  thus  given  the  effect  of 
two  keys. 

The  Floxcer*  of  the  Forest.     Ancient  Version. 


T*2 

m 

It  may  be  objected  that  the  voice  was  not 
tied  down  to  the  notes  of  an  imperfect  instru- 
ment, and  could  take  semitones  wherever  it 
felt  them  to  be  wanted  ;  [but  in  the  process  of 
transmission  the  untutored  singers,  happily 
ignorant  of  musical  science,  adhere  rigidly  to 
the  original  forms  of  the  scales  in  which  they 
sing.] 

The  same  effect  of  playing  in  two  keys  occurs 
in  1  0  waly  waly  !  love  is  bonnie,  a  little  while 
when  it  is  new,'  but  in  most  modern  versions  of 
the  melody  l>oth  the  F:  and  F$  are  found  ;  this 
was  not  possible  on  the  primitive  instrument, 
though  easy  on  the  lute  or  violin. 

0  waly  waly. 


Any  air  which  has  the  natural  as  well  as  the 
altered  note  may  t>e  set  down  as  either  modern, 
or  as  having  been  tanqiered  with  in  modern 
times.  The  major  seventh  in  a  minor  key  is 
also  a  fairly  good  sign  of  modern  writing  or 
modern  meddling.  In  a  tune  written  otherwise 
in  the  old  tonality,  the  occurrence  of  the  major 
seventh  sounds  weak  and  effeminate  when  com- 
pared with  the  robust  grandeur  of  the  full  tone 
below. 

A  few  more  examples  may  be  given  to  show 
the  mingling  of  the  pentatonic  with  the  com- 
pleted scale.  '  Adieu  Dundee' — also  found  in 
the  Skene  MS. — is  an  example  of  a  tune  written 
as  if  in  the  natural  key,  and  yet  really  in  the 
Dorian  mode. 

Adeto  Dundee. 


Another  example  is  '  The  wanking  of  the  fauld," 
which,  played  in  the  same  key,  has  the  same 
j>eculiarity  in  the  1 8th  bar  ;  this,  however,  is 
the  case  only  in  modern  versions  of  the  air,  for 
that  given  by  Allan  Ramsay  in  the  Gentle 
Shepherd  (1736)  is  without  the  E. 

Of  the  Gaelic  Music. 

If  the  difficulty  of  estimating  the  age  of  the 
music  of  the  Lowlands  is  great,  it  is  as  nothing 
compared  to  what  is  met  with  in  considering 
that  of  the  Highlands. 

The  Celts  certainly  had  music  even  in  the 
most  remote  ages,  but  as  their  airs  had  been 
handed  down  for  so  many  generations  solely 
by  tradition,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  this 
music  bore  any  striking  resemblance  to  the  aire 
collected  between  1760  and  1780  by  the  Rev. 
Patrick  Macdonald  and  his  brother.  The  speci- 
mens given  of  the  most  ancient  music  are 
interesting  mainly  in  so  far  as  they  show  the 
kind  of  recitative  to  which  ancient  poems  were 
chanted,  for  they  have  little  claim  to  notice  as 
melodies.  The  example  here  given  is  said  to 
be  'Osaian's  soliloquy  on  the  death  of  all  his 
contemporary  heroes.' 


There  are,  however,  many  beautiful  aire  in 
the  collection  ;  they  are  simple,  wild,  and 
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irregular  ;  but  their  beauty  has  not  a  very  wide 
appeal  on  a  first  hearing.  Of  the  style  of  per- 
formance the  editor  says  :— 

These  air*  are  sung  by  the  natives  in  a  wild,  artless 
and  irregular  manner.  Chiefly  occupied  with  the  senti- 
ment and  expression  of  the  music,  they  dwell  upon  the 
long  and  pathetic  notes,  while  they  hurry  over  the  in- 
ferior and  connecting  notes,  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
render  it  exceedingly  difficult  for  a  hearer  to  trace  the 
measure  of  them.  They  themselves  while  singing  them 
seem  to  have  little  or  no  impression  of  measure. 

This  is  more  particularly  the  case  with  the  very 
old  melodies,  which  wander  about  without  any 
attempt  at  rhythm,  or  making  one  part  answer 
to  another.  The  following  air  is  an  excellent 
example  of  the  style  : — 

Wei  is  the  night  and  cold. 


In  contrast  to  these  are  the  Luiniq  and 
Jorram  (see  these  articles),  the  former  sung  by 
the  women  at  their  work,  the  latter  boat-songs. 

Patrick  Macdonald  says  '  the  very  simplicity 
of  the  music  is  a  pledge  of  its  originality  and 
antiquity.'  Judged  by  this  criticism  his  versions 
of  the  airs  seem  much  more  authentic  than  those 
of  his  successors.  Captain  Fraser  of  Knockie, 
who  published  a  very  large  and  important 
collection  of  Highland  airs  in  1816,  took  much 
pains,  in  conjunction  with  a  musical  friend,  to 
form  what  he  terms  a  'standard.'  As  he  had 
no  taste  for  the  old  tonality,  he  introduces  the 
major  seventh  in  minor  keys,  and  his  versions 
generally  abound  in  semitones.  He  professed  a 
liking  for  simplicity,  and  is  not  sparing  of  his 
abuse  of  MacGibbon  and  Oswald  for  their  de- 
partures from  it ;  yet  his  own  turns  and  shakes 
and  florid  passages  prove  that  he  did  not  carry 
his  theory  into  practice.  As,  however,  a  large 
portion  of  his  volume  is  occupied  with  tunes 
composed  during  the  latter  part  of  the  1 8th  and 
the  beginning  of  the  19th  century,  in  these  it 
would  be  affectation  to  expect  any  other  than  the 
modern  tonality.  A  specimen  of  what  he  calls 
an  ancient  Ossianic  air  is  given  as  a  contrast  to 
that  selected  from  Patrick  Macdonald.  In  Btyle 
it  evidently  belongs  to  a  date  nearer  to  the  times 
of  MacPherson  than  to  those  of  Ossian.  (Com- 
pare last  example,  p.  3986,  with  the  first  on 
next  column.) 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  though  by  his  altera- 
tions of  the  forms  of  Gaelic  melody  Fraser  may 
have  rendered  them  more  acceptable  to  modern 
ears,  he  has  undoubtedly  shorn  the  received 
lions  of  much  of  their  claim  to  antiquity, 
volume  published  by  the  Gaelic  Society  of 


An  air  to  which  Ossian  is  recited. 
Stow.  =-    =»  =- 


London  in  1876,  though  not  faultless  in  regard 
to  modern  changes,  has  restored  some  of  the  old 
readings  ;  one  example  ought  to  be  quoted,  for 
the  air  'Mairi  bhan  og'  is  very  beautiful,  and 
the  Ffi  in  the  fourth  bar  gives  us  back  the 
simplicity  and  force  of  ancient  times. 

Mairi  bhan  og.    (Mary  fair  and  young.) 


Captain  Fraser  stigmatises  the  previous  col- 
lections of  Patrick  Macdonald  and  Alexander 
Campbell  (Albyritt  Anthology)  as  very  incorrect. 
But  Fraser 's  own  versions  have  in  many  cases 
been  much  altered  in  the  second  edition  (1876), 
while  more  recent  works  differ  most  remarkably 
from  earlier  copies.  The  airs  are  evidently  still 
in  a  plastic  state,  every  glen,  almost  every  family 
seems  to  have  its  own  version. 

There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  controversy  in 
former  times  about  Highland  and  Lowland, 
Irish  and  Gaelic  claims  to  certain  melodies : 
most  of  the  former  seem  pretty  well  settled, 
but  both  Irish  and  Scot  still  hold  to  Lochaber, 
and  to  Eileen  Aroon  or  Robin  Adair  (see 
those  articles). 

It  is  evident  from  the  examples  given  by 
Patrick  Macdonald  that  in  the  most  ancient 
times  Gaelic  music  was  devoid  of  rhythm.  The 
Ossianic  chants  are  short  and  wild.  They  are 
succeeded  by  longer  musical  phrases,  well  suited 
it  may  be  to  heighten  the  effect  of  the  Gaelic 
verse,  but,  apart  from  that,  formless  to  a  modern 
ear.  From  these  emerge  airs  still  wild  and 
irregular,  but  with  a  certain  sublimity  arising 
from  their  very  vagueness.  Even  when  they 
become  more  rhythmic,  the  airs  do  not  at  once 
settle  down  into  phrases  of  twos  and  fours,  but 
retain  an  easy  indifference  to  regularity  ;  two 
alternating  with  three,  four  with  five  bars,  and 
this  in  so  charming  a  way  that  the  ease  and 
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singularity  are  alone  apparent.  The  air  « Morag ' 
may  be  quoted  ;  other  examples  may  be  found 
in  Albyu'a  Anthology,  1816-18,  and  in  'Orain 
ua  h-Albain,'  an  excellent  collection  of  Gaelic 
aire  made  by  Miss  Bell  and  edited  by  Finlay 
Dun.  J.  M.  w. 

George  Thomson  employed  Pleyel,  Kozeluch, 
Haydn,  Beethoven,  Weber,  and  Hummel  to 
harmonise  and  supply  symphonies  to  the 
Scottish  songs  which  comprised  his  published 
collections.  The  choice  in  all  these  instances 
was  not  very  good.  Beethoven  appears  to  have 
been  under  the  impression  that  the  '  Scotch 
snap '  was  characteristic  of  all  Scottish  music, 
whereas,  really,  it  only  naturally  belongs  to  the 
strathspey,  the  reel,  and  the  Highland  fling. 
Haydn,  who  seems  truly  to  have  had  a  liking 
for,  and  some  knowledge  of,  Scottish  vocal 
music,  was  certainly  better  fitted  for  the  task  ; 
he  also  arranged  the  two  volumes  of  Scottish 
songs  issued  by  Whyte  in  1806-7. 

Sir  G.  A.  Macfarren's  collection  has  already 
been  spoken  of,  and  an  oxcellent  set  of  twelve 
Scottish  songs  arranged  by  Max  Bruch  was  pub- 
lished by  Leuckart  of  Breslau.  1  Songs  of  the 
North,'  with  the  music  arranged  by  Malcolm 
Lawson,  had  a  great  popularity,  but  many  of 
the  aire  suffered  a  good  deal  in  transmission, 
and  several  of  them  are  to  be  found  in  a  purer 
form  in  Macleod's  '  Songs  of  a  Highland  Home.' 

The  virulent  attack  made  by  tho  late  Mr. 
William  Chappell  on  the  claims  advanced  for 
the  Scottish  origin  of  certain  airs  cannot  in 
every  case  be  considered  justifiable.  There  is 
much  truth  in  what  he  advances,  i.e.  that  a 
number  of  Anglo-Scottish  Songs  of  the  1 7th  and 
18th  centuries  have  been  too  readily  claimed  as 
Scottish  folk-songs,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they 
have  been  sufficiently  well  ascertained  to  be  the 
composition  of  well-known  English  musicians. 
See  ChappeU's  Popular  Music,  old  edition, 
pp.  609-616,  etc. 

It  is,  however,  quite  evident  that  ChappeU's 
irritation  has,  on  some  points,  lod  him  astray  ; 
for  some  of  his  statements  can  be  proved  to  be 
wrong  ;  those  for  instauce  regarding  '  Jenny's 
Bawbee,'  'Gin  a  body,'  and  'Ye  Banks  and 
Braes'  (q.v.),  and  some  others.  That  Sten- 
housb,  up  to  ChappeU's  time  the  chief  writer 
on  the  history  of  Scottish  Song,  makes  many 
lamentably  iucorreot  assertions  in  his  commentary 
on  Johnson's  Scots  Musical  Museum,  cannot  be 
denied,  but  that  he  did  so  wilfully  is  quite  un- 
likely. It  must  be  remembered  that  Stenhouse 
was  handicapped  by  being  four  hundred  miles 
from  the  British  Museum  Library,  a  storehouse 
whioh  supplied  Chappell  so  well,  and  liesides, 
Stenhouse's  work  was  a  pioneer,  for  his  notes 
were  begun  in  1817.  The  late  Mr.  John  Glen 
in  his  Early  Scottish  Melodies  has  much  to  say 
regarding  ChappeU's  attack. 

The  question  as  to  the  antiquity  of  much  of 
Scotland's  national  music  is  still  undecided. 


The  dates  of  manuscripts  and  of  printed  books, 
wherein  such  music  first  appears,  are  not  a  very 
trustworthy  guide,  for  it  is  quite  obvious  that 
tradition  has  carried  much  of  it  over  a  consider- 
able stretch  of  time,  and  also  that  music  was 
built  upon  the  modes,  which  remained  in  popular 
use  for  a  long  period  after  their  abandonment  in 
cultivated  music  The  existing  manuscripts, 
none  of  which  are  prior  to  the  17th  century, 
show  that  music-lovers  of  the  day  were  well 
acquainted  with  English  and  Continental  work  ; 
and  although  there  cannot  be  the  slightest 
doubt  that  the  common  people  played  and  sang 
purely  national  music,  yet  this  was  never  written 
down  until  late  times.  Of  the  country  songs 
mentioned  in  '  The  Complaiut  of  Scotland  '  and 
other  early  works  only  few  are  to  be  recognised 
and  identified  with  existing  copies. 

Another  class  of  music  which  now  constitutes 
part  of  the  national  music  of  Scotland  was  the 
compositions  of  professional  or  semi-professional 
musicians.  As  the  fiddle  is  the  national  instru- 
ment of  Scotland,  so  the  reel  and  the  strathspey 
reel  are  the  national  dances.  A  great  number 
of  country  musicians,  particularly  in  theuorthern 
part  of  Scotland,  composed  and  played  these 
dance  tunes  for  local  requirements.  These  they 
named  either  after  some  patron  or  gave  them  a 
fanciful  title.  In  many  instances,  by  the  aid 
of  subscription,  the  musician  was  enabled  to 
publish  one,  or  a  series  of  his  comj>ositions, 
and  so  favourite  dance  tunes  from  these  works 
were  frequently  reprinted  and  rearranged  by 
other  musicians. 

Isaac  Cooper  of  Banff,  Daniel  Dow,  William 
Marshall,  and  many  other  lesser-known  com- 
posers, along  with  the  Gow  family,  have  thus 
enriched  Scottish  music.  We  must  also  remember 
that  where  one  of  this  type  of  musicians  has 
succeeded  in  getting  his  compositions  into  print, 
there  may  be  many  whose  tunes  have  ]>assed 
into  local  tradition  namelessly,  so  far  aacom poser 
is  concerned.  While  there  are  a  great  many 
beautiful  and  purely  vocal  aire,  yet  these  instru- 
mental melodies  have  largely  been  used  by  song- 
writers in  spite  of  their  great  compass  ;  this 
is  one  of  the  factors  which  makes  Scottish 
song  so  difficult  of  execution  to  the  average 
singer.  'Miss  Admiral  Gordon's  Strathspey,* 
«  Miss  Forbes'  Farewell  to  Banff.'  '  Earl  Moira's 
welcome  to  Scotland,'  with  others,  are  well- 
known  examples,  and  have  been  selected  by 
Burns  and  other  song-writers  for  their  verses. 
Another  notable  one  is  '  Caller  Herring,'  which, 
composed  by  Nathaniel  Gow  as  a  harpsichord 
piece  (one  of  a  series)  intended  to  illustrate  a 
popular  Edinburgh  Cry,  had  its  words  fitted 
twenty  years  afterwards  by  Lady  Nairne. 

In  the  'twenties'  and  the  'thirties'  many 
now  well-known  songs  in  the  Scottish  vernacular 
had  their  birth,  possibly  owing  to  the  Waverley 
Novels.  Allan  Ramsay  was  the  first  to  collect 
the  Scots  Songs  into  book  form  from  tradition, 
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and  from  printed  ballad  sheets  and  garlands. 

His  first  volume  of  The  Tea- Table  Miscellany 
was  issued  in  1724,  three  others  following  later. 
It  is  rather  unfortunate,  froin  an  antiquarian 
point  of  view,  that  Ramsay  and  his  friends  were 
not  content  to  leave  them  as  collected,  but 
imparted  to  many  a  then  fashionable  artificial 
flavour,  while  boasting  in  his  dedication  of  the 
charming  simplicity  of  the  Scotch  ditties. 

In  1769  and  1776  David  Herd  rendered  a 
more  trustworthy  account  of  traditional  Scots 
8ong  in  the  two  volumes  he  published  ;  while 
Johnson's  Scots  Musical  Museum  of  six  hundred 
songs  with  the  music,  was  the  principal  collec- 
tion of  the  18  th  century. 

The  following  list  comprises  all  the  im- 
portant collections  of  Scotch  National  music, 
including  some  early  manuscripts  which  contain 
Scottish  airs. 


'soup.  I 

Will  [Mil 


Kuraonm 

>  Rowal  k  n  MS.    In  lute  UMat  tire  on  a  six-line  (tare, 
It  belonged  to.  and  was  probably  written  by.  Sir 
lowailan.  between,  the  ante*  1012  and 
I**.    It  contain*  several  Scottish  airs,  and  ia  In  tho 
library  of  the  Edinburgh  University. 
c.  ICC  29.  The  Htraloch  MS.    In  lute  tablature  on  a  atx-llne  stare. 

Contained  Scottish  and  other  airs.  The  original  manu- 
script is  now  lost,  bat  a  copy  of  a  portion  of  it  was  mads 
by  O.  F.  Graham,  and  ia  in  the  Advocates'  Library, 
Edinburgh  (are  Stbaua-h  MS). 

19  ?  The  Skene  318.    In  tablature  on  a  four-tine  stare.  In 

the  Advocates'  Library  (see  HaMCM*  M8.I. 
c  1979-60.  The  Guthrie  US.    In  tablature.  contains  a  nam  bar  of 

out.  accompaniments  for  them.     In  tl 
University. 

1(383-98.  The  Blalkie  MBS.    These  two.  in  tablature  I 

gamha,  belonged  to  Andrew  [ilaikle  of  Paisley,  a  music- 
engraver,  early  in  the  19th  century.  They  bore  dates  as 
in  the  margin,  but  both  manuscripts  are  now  lost.  Tran- 
script* of  portions  of  them  are  in  the  Wlghtou  Library, 
Dundee. 

IS  T  The  Leyden  MS     In  Ublatnre  for  the  Lyra  Viol.  It 

Iwlonged  to  Dr.  John  Leyden  and  is  now  lost.  A  tran- 
script made  by  O.  P.  Graham  Is  In  the  Advocates'  Lit.rs.ry. 

MM,  and  Is  apparently  of  the  same  date.  Another 
Leyden  MS.  is  in  the  Advocates'  Library,  dated  1039.  but 
this  does  not  appear  to  contain  Scottish  airs. 
Agnes  Hume's  M.S.  dated  1704.    In  the  Advocates'  Library, 

ordinary  notation. 
Mrs.  Crockat's  MB.    Referred  to  by  Stenhouas  who  once 
possessed  It ;  It  is  said  to  have  been  dated  1709,  but  it  Is 
now  lost. 

Margaret  Stnkler's  MH.  An  oblong  quarto  volume  of  about 
a  hundred  airs,  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  late  Mr. 
John  Olen.    It  hears  the  date  1710.  and  Is  In  ordinary 


1704. 
1709. 


otng  MS.  A  small  volume  of  airs  for  the  violin, 
dated  1723  on  first  leaf,  and  1734  on  last,  with  the  name 
of  Its  original  compiler.  '  Patrick  dimming.  Edinburgh.' 
It  "contains  a  number  of  Scotch  airs,  up  to  Its  date 
In  the  notion  of  the 


Pftnmn)  Ajrn  Rxuaavxn  Coixbctiors 

iny  Scots  and  Anglo-Scottish  airs  appear  In  Playford's 
'Dancing  Master r  lfVSo  172ft.  and  other  of  Playford's 


iibllcatfous.  also  in  D'Urfey 
BK-I7J0.    At  later  dates  a 


lis  to  purge  Melancholy.' 
t  number  are  also  to  be 
f  various 

•M.  Porbes.  '  Cantos  :  Bongs  and  Panclea  to  three,  foure, 
or  five  parts,  both  spt  for  voices  and  viols.'  John  Forbes, 
Aberdeen,  1063;  2nd  ed  lOflfl ;  3rd.  1882.  The  first  book 
of  secular  music  printed  In  Scotland.  Contains  several 
Hcottlah  Songs.  A  reprint  of  the  1082  ed.  was  Issued  by 
Gardner  of  Paisley  In  1879. 
■L  H.  Playford.  '  A  Collection  of  Original  Scotch  Tunes  (full  of 
the  Highland  Humoural  for  the  Violin.'  London,  II. 
Playford.  1700.  Ob  4 to. 
(A  second  edition  with  four  more  tunes  lasned  with  date  of 
1701.  This  Is  the  first  collection  of  Scottish  sirs  named 
as  such.  There  appears  to  be  only  one  copy  of  each  la 
existence.  Mr.  Inglla  of  Edinburgh  holds  the  1700 edition, 
and  the  British  M  useuro  Library  the  second  edition.  The 
work  la  printed  from  movable  type.) 
'  A  Collection  of  Original  Scotch  Tunes  for  the  Violin, 
the  whole  pleasant  and  comical],  being  full  of  the  Highland 
Humour.'  London,  John  Young. 
(This,  snd  another,  with  the  same  title  published  by  John 
Hare,  London,  are  obviously  imitations  of  Playford's 
work.  The  one  published  by  Young  Is  In  the  library  of  an 
Edinburgh  gentleman,  and  the  other  by  Hare  to 

VOL.  IV 


Its  contents  noted  In  \<rtr*  and  Vueries,  5th 

voL  v.  p.  608.) 

'Orpheus  Caledonia*  or  a  Collection  of  the  bast  Scotch 
Songs  set  to  muaick  by  W.  Thomson.'    London,  for  the 
author.  Polio,  n.d. 
(Entered at  Stationers'  Hall,  Jan.  ft,  1728.  The  first  collection 
of  Scotch  Songs  with  their  airs.    The  book  contains  fifty 
Stings,    iv-e  sepurute  article,  vol.  111.  p.  669.) 
c  1728.  'Mustek  fur  Allan  Kamaay's  Collections  of  Scots  Songs 
set  by  Alexander  Btuart-'    Edinburgh.    Sin.  ob  n.d. 
(This  was  intended  to  provide  the  airs  lor  the  songs  In  ths 
Tta-TtiM*  Jf.srWfc.ns.    It  is  < 
plete  copy  exists. . 
1720.    Craig.    '  A  Collection  of  the 

for  the  Harpsichord  or  Splnnet  ...  by 
Edinburgh.  1730.    Ob.  folto. 
1733.   'Orpheus  Caledonlua.'  Second 
2  vols.  Bvo.    nOO  songs.] 
iThe  first  volume  Is  practically  Identical  with  the  first 
edition.    The  second  volume  is  additional  matter.  Wing 
fifty  more  songs  with  the  music) 
1740,  etc.  Oswald.  James.    '  A  Curious  Collection  of  Scots  Tunes  for 
a  Violin.  Baas  viol,  or  German  flute  .  .  .  by  James  Oswald, 
musician  lu  Edinbr.'    Ob  folio,  r.  1740. 
(This  is.  In  all  probability,  the  first  of  the  many  volumes  of 
Scots  music  Issued  by  Oswald.  When  he  arrived  In  London 
this  work  was  re-engraved,  and  with  another  volume  pub- 
lished by  John'Simpson.i 
c.  1742.  '  A  Collection  of  Curious  Scots  Tunes  for  a  Violin,  German 
flute,  or  Harpsichord.'   By  Mr.  James  Oswald.  Loudon. 

•  A  BeconTcollectton  of  Curious  Scots  Tunes  for  a  Violin, 
etc.*  (see  above ;  both  were  advertised  In  174" 
e.  1742-00.  Oswald.  Jsmea.  The  Cal 
Umilon.  ]'.'  Ixsiks,  In 
(This  Important  publication  of  Scottish  airs  was  commented 
about  1742-43,  and  ultimately  reached  to  twelve  books 
about  1700.  Thr  first  numbers  were  published  by  J. 
Simpson,  others  by  the  author,  and  the  whole  was  le- 
prlnted  by  Straight  and  Sklllern.l 

17  T  Oswald.    'A  Collection  of  43  Scots  Tunes  with  Variations 

James  Oswald.'    London,  Bland  and  Weller. 
'•sued  at  a  much  earlier  i" 

c  176142.  Oswald.  '  A  Collection  of  the  best  old  Scotch  and 
Songs  set  for  the  voice  ...  by  James  Oswald,  i 
composer  to  His  Majesty.'    London,  n.d. 

[1742.]  Baraantl.  'A  Collection  of  old  Scots  Tunes,  with  a  bass  for 
Violoncello  or  Harpsichord  ...  by  Francis  Baraantl.' 
Edinburgh,  n.d.   4 to. 

1742.  174*5,  175*.  M'Oibbon.  'A  Collection  of  Soots  Tunes.  Some 
with  variations  for  a  Violin,  Hautboy,  or  fin  man  Flute 
...  by  Wm.  M'Oibbon.'    Edinburgh.  O 
^  8wn«^llectlon.JI74«.^Thl 

ford.  1 

e.  1749.  '  Twelve  Scotch  and  Twelve  Iriah  Airs  with  variations  . 

by  Mr.  Burk  Thun  oth.'   London,  J.  Simpson.  Bvo. 
(1757. 1  Breniner,  Robert.    'Thirty  Scots  Songs  for  s 

harpsichord  .  .  .  the  words  by  . 

R.  Bremner.    Folio,  n.d. 

'  A  Second  set  of  Scots  Son  p.'   Breniner.   e.  1759. 
(These  two,  originally  published  at  Edinburgh,  were 

wards  reprinted  with  Bremner's  Loudon  imprint,  and 
again  reprinted  by  Stewart  of  Edinburgh  with  a  3rd  vol. 
added.) 

Breniner.  B  A  Collection  of  Scots  RerUandCountrv  Dances.' 

Ob.  4to.  n.d. 
(Issued  lu  numbers  1759  to  1761.) 

Bremner.  B.  '  A  Curious  Collection  of  Scot.  Tunes.'  Edln- 

burgh.  B.  Bremner.    Ob.  folio,  n.d. 
(Afterwards  icpilntcd  by  Ding  of  Edinburgh.) 
(1762.)  Peacock.  '  Fifty  favourite  Scotch  Airs  for  a  Violin  .  .  .  with 
a  Thoroughbass  for  thr  Harpsichord.'    Francis  Peacock 
Aberdeen.    Folio,  n.d. 
[1761  <B.)  Stewart.  ML    '  A  Collection  of  the  I 
and  Country  Dances,' 
4to,  n.d. 

c.  1702.  '  A  New  Collection  of  Scots  and  English  Tunes,  sdapted  to 
the  Quitter.'    Edinburgh.  N.  Stewart.    Ob.  4to. 
'  A  Collection  of  Scuta  Songs  ailaptni  fora  Voice  snd  Harpsi- 
chord.'   Edinburgh.  N.  Stewart.  Folio. 

1772.     M'Lean.    '  A  Collection  of  favourite  Scots  Tunes  with  Vari- 
ations for  the  Violin  ...  by  Chs.  M'Lrsn  snd  o 
eminent  masters.'    Edinburgh.  Stewart.    Ob  folio. 

e.  1775.  '  A  Collection  of  Ancient  Scots  Music  for  the  Violin.  L 

chord,  or  German  Flute,  never  before  printed.'  Daniel 
I  low.  Edinburgh.    Ob  folio. 
(Dow  published  about  this  time  two  other  collections  of  hit 
own  compoaltlona.    ' Thirty-Seven  Reels'  and  'Twenty 
Minuets.') 

Camming,  Angus.  '  A  Collection  of  Btrathspey  or  Old  II  igh- 
land  Beels  by  Angus  Camming.'  Edinburgh.  Oh.  folio, 
17X0. 

(A  later  edition  Is  dated  17*2. 1 

M-Glashan.  A  Collection  of  Btrathspey  Beels,'  by  Alexsnder 
M'Qlashan.    Ob  folia 

1  A  Collection  of  Scots  Measures.     Alexander  M'G la- 
Ob.  folio. 

 '  A  Collection  of  Heels. '    a  lex.  M  Clash* u.    Ob  folia 

Alrd.  James.  '  A  Selection  of  Scotch  English,  Irish,  and 
Foreign  sirs  adapted  to  the  fife,  violin,  or  German  flute.' 
Glasgow,  Jss.  Alrd.  fl  books,  small  oblong. 
(This  series  of  hooks  are  important  In  the  matter  of  Scot- 
tish and  Iriah  music.  The  first  two  were  issued  In  1782. 
the  3rd  ITS*.  4th  1794.  5th  1797.  and  the  Oth  early  la 
the  19th  century.) 
1787-1803.  Johnson,  James.  'The  Scots  Musical 
burgh,  James  Johnson.   0  veto.  Bvo. 


(17».  ] 
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(This  Important  work  consist*  mainly  of  8coU  Hong* 
collected  by  Johnson  and  hi*  friend*  from  printed  and 
other  sources.  Burn*  Interested  himeelf  In  the  publica- 
tion, and  tome  of  his  songs  were  here  drat  issued  with 
innate.  The  first  vol.  iu  published  In  1787,  2nd  1788. 
Srd  1790,  4th  1798.  5th  1797,  6th  1803.) 

Oow.  (The  publication*  of  the  Gow  family  have  a  strong 
hearing  on  the  subject  of  8cotU»h  muatc.  Nlel  Oow  the 
father  and  Kathantel  the  eon.  composed,  arranged,  aud 


c.  iivz,  km,  iiwi.  iitAi.  iooo;  irsics,  mxij  rki»unw  9ooi 
3  vol*.  (1*3  song*!,  e  171H-95:  George  Thonuou*  collec 

I^7TlT?™mlth?',C^!ti.'h  ^lnitreV'-'fli  voU  ISSU-*' 


Later  collection*  of  Scottish  Bongs  with  music  were  those  issued 
by  Win,  Napier.  3  vols. .  1790-B3 ;  Corri.  8  vol*,  e.  1790 ;  Urbant. S  vols, 
e.  179S,  179s,  1799. 1800. 1805 ;  iMles, '  Sixty  Favourite  Hoottlsh  Songs.' 

Thomson's  collections,  1793, 
Blonls,  8  vol*. 
8vo  ;  Pater - 

Boy. '  Vocal  Melodies  of  Scotland.'  4  vols.  1837-38.  Among 
oollectlon*  of  Hoottlsh  manic,  the  following  are  note- 
worthy:  '  Scotish  Song*  In  two  Volumes'  (Joseph  Ritaonl  1794, 
Bvo  (reprinted  In  18891  ;  Wood  *  '  Song*  of  Scotland.'  edited  by  O.  P. 
Graham.  3  vol*.  1848.  etc.  8vo ;  'The  Lyric  Gems  of  Scotland.' 
Cameron.  Glasgow,  8  vol*,  in.  4U>.  1854 ;  '  The  Select  Songs  of  Scot- 
land.' Hamilton,  Glasgow,  folio.  1807;  "The  Songs  of  Scotland,  prior 
to  Burns,'  Chambers,  1388,  Bvo;  'The  MtustreUy  of  Scotland.' 
Alfred  Moffat.  Augener.  1899  ;  '  Karly  Scottish  Melodic*,'  John  Glen. 

•The  Glen  Collection  .if  Scottish  dance  tnu«ic.'  1891  95 ; 
,  9  vol*,  folio.  Jacobite  Song*  are  best  represented  in  Hogg  . 


vo's^SrV  |v 


is  found  scattered  through  Gow's  publications,  and  other 
collection*  of  Scottlah  dance  music,  ami  elsewhere,  but  the  best 
known  gatherings  into  volume  form  are — Rev.  Peter  M'l>onald's 
"Highland  Air*.' folio  [1783);  Simon  Prasor's  'Airs  and  Melodies, 
peculiar  to  the  Highlands  and  Islands  of  Scotland,'  1810,  folio 
(reprinted  1876) ;  Alexander  Campbell's  '  Alhyn's  Anthology.' 
lSlfi-lH.  2  v  .1.  folio;  'Oralu  na  h  -Albatn,  collated  by  Miss  G.  A. 
Bell.  Edinburgh,  c.  1840;  'A  Treatise  on  the  Language.  Poetry, 
and  Music  of  the  Highland  Clans.'  Donald  Campbell,  Edinburgh. 
1887.  Bvo.  'Ancient  Orkney  Melodies,  collected  by  Col.  Balfour,' 
1*45:  'The  Mln.trelsy  of  the  Scottish  Highland*.  Alfred  Moffat, 
Bayley  and  Ferguson.  Glasgow.  1907.  and  other  works. 

The  above  bibliography  represents  but  a  tithe 
of  what  mightjustly  be  included  in  it.  Although 
there  is  much  traditional  Scottish  music  found 
among  the  quantity  of  dance  collections  issued 
by  individual  Scottish  musicians  it  is  difficult 
to  classify  it.  Besides  the  Scottish  publications 
enumerated  above,  the  London  country-dance 
books,  from  the  early  part  of  the  18th  century 
onward,  contain  much  interesting  matter  in 
connection  with  both  Scottish  and  Irish  music 
Walsh  aud  others  issued  collections  of  Scottish 
Songs  and  Airs,  but  they  were  mainly  taken 
from  Thomson's  1  Orpheus  Caledonius.'  His 
'  Caledonian  country  dances,'  and  those  published 
by  John  Johnson  are,  however,  of  much  anti- 
quarian interest. 

The  attention  recently  paid  to  folk-song  has 
brought  forth  enough  evidence  to  show  that  the 
published  Scottish  national  music  is  but  a  small 
proportion  of  what,  even  now,  exists  in  a  tradi- 
tionary form.  Mr.  Gavin  Greig,  Miss  Lucy 
Broadwood,  and  other  workers,  have,  without 
much  search,  brought  to  light  a  wealth  of 
Gaelic  music  of  a  purely  traditional  kind.  In 
the  Lowlands  of  Scotland  folk-song  exists  as 
it  does  in  England,  and  much  of  this  lowland 
Scottish  folk-song  is  either  almost  identical 
with  that  found  in  different  puts  of  England, 
or  consists  of  variants  of  it.  There  is,  of  course, 
a  certain  proportion  which  may  be  classed  as 
purely  confined  to  Scotland.  One  of  the  first 
of  the  modern  attempts  to  tap  this  Btream  of 
traditional  music  was  made  by  Dean  Christie, 
who  published  his  two  volumes  of  Traditional 
Ballad  Airs  in  1876  and  1881.  This  collec- 
tion of  between  three  aud  four  hundred  tunes, 
noted  down  with  the  words  in  the  north  of 


Scotland,  would  have  been  much  more  valuable 
if  the  Dean  had  been  content  to  present  them 
exactly  as  noted.  Another  valuable  contribu- 
tion to  the  publication  of  Scottish  folk-song  is 
Robert  Ford's  Vagabond  Songs  of  Scotland,  first 
and  second  series,  1899  and  1900.  In  both 
these  works  folk-song  as  known  in  England  is 
largely  present.  The  New  Spalding  Club  of 
Aberdeen  in  1903  made  an  initial  movement 
towards  the  rescue  of  traditional  Scottish  song. 
Mr.  Gavin  Greig  (who  is  also  a  grantee  under 
the  Carnegie  Trust  given  to  the  Universities  of 
Scotland  for  research  work)  was  commissioned 
to  collect  systematically  in  the  north-east  of 
Scotland.  Mr.  Greig's  able  paper,  Folk-Song 
in  Buchan,  being  part  of  the  Transactions  of 
the  Buchan  Field  Club,  gives  some  of  the  results 
of  his  labours.  The  Scottish  National  Song 
Society,  recently  founded,  is  also  turning  its 
attention  to  folk-song  research.  F.  K. 

SCOTTISH  ORCHESTRA,  TH  E.  The  Scot- 
tish Orchestra  Company,  Limited,  was  formed 
in  1891  with  the  object  of  fostering  the  study 
and  love  of  orchestral  music  in  Scotland,  and 
for  the  purpose  of  organising  and  maintaining 
an  efficient  orchestra  available  for  concerts 
throughout  Scotland.  To  this  end  a  fully 
equipped  band  of  eighty  performers,  named 
'  The  Scottish  Orchestra,'  was  recruited  in  1893 
under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Maurice  Sons,  aud 
conducted  by  Mr.  George  Henschel.  Its  head- 
quarters are  in  Glasgow  ;  and  during  the  autumn 
and  winter  season  concerts  are  given  not  only  in 
Glasgow,  but  also  in  Edinburgh  (in  the  latter  city 
at  the  series  of  concerts  under  the  management 
of  Messrs.  Paterson  &  Sons),  and  less  frequently 
at  Aberdeen,  Dundee,  Dunfermline,  Paisley, 
Greenock,  and  in  many  other  towns,  by  this  fine 
combination  of  players. 

Apart  from  the  presentation  of  purely  orches- 
tral compositions  the  Scottish  orchestra  has 
frequently  been  associated  with  the  principal 
Scottish  choral  societies  in  the  production  of 
important  choral  works.  In  1895  Mr.  Henschel 
resigned  the  post  of  conductor,  and  was  succeeded 
first  by  Herr  Wilhelm  Kes  (1895  to  1898),  and 
later  by  Hen-  Wilhelm  Bruch  (1898  to  1900). 
Since  1900  the  band  has  been  conducted  by 
Dr.  Frederic  Cowen.  In  1903  Mr.  Henri 
Verbrugghen  replaced  Mr.  Sons  as  leader. 

In  the  absence  of  the  regular  conductor,  the 
Scottish  Orchestra  has  played  under  thedirection 
of  many  famous  conductors,  including  Richard 
Strauss,  Fritz  Steinbach,  Edouard  Colonne, 
Hans  Richter,  Henry  J.  Wood,  and  others, 
and  though,  in  accordance  with  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  founded,  the  appearances  of  this 
band  are  appropriately  confined  mainly  to  the 
country  north  of  the  Tweed,  it  has  played  in 
London,  Leeds,  Newcastle,  Huddersfield,  and 
elsewhere.  B.  F.  m°e. 

SCRIABIN,  Alexander  Nicholakvich, 
composer  and  pianist,  born  iu  Moscow,  Jan.  10, 
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1872  (Dec.  29,  1871  0.8V  He  received  hie 
early  education  in  the  Cadet  Corps,  but  after- 
wards, abandoning  the  military  career  for  music, 
he  entered  the  Moscow  Conservatorium,  where 
he  studied  the  piano  under  Safonov  and  gained 
a  gold  medal  in  1892.  Having  completed  his 
course  at  the  Conservatorium  he  went  abroad, 
and  won  considerable  reputation  both  as  pianist 
and  composer  in  Paris,  Brussels,  Amsterdam, 
and  other  cities.  From  1898  to  1903  he  was 
professor  of  pianoforte  at  the  Moscow  Conserva- 
torium, but  since  that  time  he  has  devoted 
himself  almost  exclusively  to  composition. 
Scriabin  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  gifted 
of  the  younger  Russian  composers.  Ho  has  a 
distinctive  style  and  seems,  like  Chopin,  by 
whom  he  has  evidently  been  influenced,  to  be 
attracted  to  the  smaller  musical  forms.  His 
pianoforte  works  are  delicate  and  poetical ;  in 
his  larger  compositions  it  is  the  orchestration 
of  Wagner  rather  than  of  Glinka  that  he  follows 
with  considerable  effect.  Scriabin's  output  is 
not  large,  but  his  orchestral  works  include  :  two 
symphonies,  E  major,  op.  26  (with  choral  finale), 
and  C  minor,  op.  29;  'Reverie,'  op.  24; 
Pianoforte  Concerto  in  F  sharp  minor,  op.  20. 
For  pianoforte :  three  sonatas  (opp.  6,  19, 
23)  ;  Allegro  apjiassionato,  op.  4  ;  Concert 
allegro,  op.  18  ;  Fantasia,  op.  28  ;  Studies,  op.  8  ; 
Impromptus,  opp.  7, 10, 12, 14  ;  Mazurkas,  opp. 
8,  25  ;  Preludes,  opp.  11,  13,  15,  16,  17,  22, 
27  ;  besides  nocturnes,  a  valse,  and  other  small 
pieces.  r.  n. 

SCRIBE,  EuofcxK,  the  most  prolific  of  French 
dramatists,  and  the  best  librettist  of  his  day, 
born  in  Paris,  Dec.  25,  1 79 1 .  He  lost  his  parents 
early,  and  the  well-known  advocate  Bonnet 
urged  him  to  take  to  the  Bar  ;  but  he  was 
irresistibly  drawn  to  the  stage,  and  from  his 
dibut  at  twenty  at  the  Theatre  du  Vaudeville  till 
his  death,  he  produced  for  the  different  theatres 
of  Paris  a  rapid  succession  of  pieces  which  have 
served  as  models  to  a  host  of  imitators.  He 
originated  the  comMic-muderillc,  and  attained 
to  high  comedy  in  '  Une  Chaine '  ;  but  it  is  in 
opera -comique  and  lyric  tragedy  that  he  has 
given  the  most  striking  proofs  of  his  imagination 
and  knowledge  of  the  stage.  For  half  a  century 
he  produced  on  an  average  ten  pieces  a  year, 
many,  it  is  true,  written  conjointly  with  various 
authors,  but  in  these  '  manages  d'esprit '  Scribe 
was  always  the  head  of  the  firm. 

M  ey  erbeer's '  Huguenots, ' '  Robert, ' 4  Prophete, 1 
'  L'Etoile  du  Nord,'  and  '  L'Africaine ' ;  Aubcr's 
■ Fra  Diavolo, ' *  Gustave  III.,"  Cheval  de  Bronze, ' 
'  Domino  Noir,'  'Diamans  de  la  Couronne,'  and 
Verdi's  '  VepresSiciliennes  '  are  the  most  famous 
of  his  librettos. 

Scribe  died  suddenly  in  Paris,  Feb.  21.  1861. 
He  had  been  a  member  of  the  French  Academy 
since  1886,  and  had  acquired  a  large  fortune. 
Hia  complete  works  have  not  been  published,  but 
there  are  several  editions  of  his  stage-pieces. 


That  of  1855  comprises  2  vols,  of  operas,  and 
3  of  operas -comiques  ;  and  that  of  Calmann 
Levy  (1874  to  1881),  6  vols.  12mo  of  ballets 
and  operas,  and  20  of  ope'ras-comiques.  A 
perusal  of  these  gives  a  high  idea  of  hia  fertility 
and  reaouroe.  o.  c. 

SCRIPTORES.  There  are  several  great 
collections  of  ancient  writers  on  musical  theory, 
both  Greek  and  Latin.  In  1652  Meibomius 
printed  a  valuable  collection  of  Greek  writers 
which  long  held  the  field.  It  is  now,  however, 
superseded  by  the  following : — 

MusiciScrijttrrcsfiraeci,  ed.C.  Janus (Teubner, 
1895),  contains,  with  elaborate  prolegomena,  the 
following  authors : 


raoalcia  problemata.' 


L  Ariatotlo.    •  \joci  de 
a  Paeudo-ArletoUe.  "De 
8.  Euclldea,    •  Sectlo  Canonta.' 

4.  Cleoaldea.    Eio-aywyij  a^oi'im; 

5.  Nlaotnachua  Geraaenua.    'Appofiffoi-  iy\t 

4.   IVnCtbilU.      Kl  (T.I -si.  1 7  '    -t  \  l  r;s  fl«r«Tl«t,t. 

7.  GaudenUua.    'Apfiovueri  «(<raywy>j. 
&  Alypiua.    Huraywyij  fiovtrimj. 
a  1  Kacerpta  Neapolitan*.' 
10.  '  <  mi -rnlnum  Qraecorum  Rell'mlae." 

The  De  Afusica  of  Aristides  Quintilian  is  not 
included  above,  because  it  had  been  edited 
separately  by  A.  Jahn  (Berlin,  1882).  The 
Harmonic  Elements  of  Aristoxenus  are  best 
studied  in  Macran's  edition  (Oxford,  1902). 

The  later  Greek  writers  are  to  be  found  as 
published  by  Wallis,  either  separately  or  in  his 
Opera  Mathcmatica  (Oxford,  1699),  of  which 
vol.  iii.  contains  Ptolemy,  Harmonica  -,  Porphyry, 
Commentary  on  Ptolemy  ;  and  Bryennius,  Har- 
mon ica.  To  these  may  be  added  a  leas  important 
anonymous  work,  De  Afusica,  etL  Bcllermann 
(Berlin,  1841). 

For  Latin  authors  reference  must  first  be 
made  to  the  great  collection  of  Martin  Gerbert, 
Scriptures  Ecclesiastici  de  Afusica,  8  vols.,  1784 
(and  reproduced  in  facsimile  1905).  It  contains 
the  following  : — 

Vol-  I. 

1.  S  ftunbo.    Ml^rnntiocn'  Mn  Greek  and 
%  ■  Monacho  qua  n.eiite  »it  Paallendum.' 
a  '  Inatltuta  Patrnm  de  modo  Paallendl'  I 
4.  S  Nlonttua  of  Trrvr*.    '  De  bono  i 

6.  Caaaiodorua.    '  InatltuUonea  tnualoae.' 
«.  8.  Ialdore,    'Sentectiae  de  Muaica.' 

7.  Alcuin.  'Muaica.' 

S  Aureltan.    •  Muaica  dlacipllna." 
!<.  Keml«1ua.    '  Mualea.' 

10.  Notlcer.    '  I>«  Mnaioa.' 

11.  Huchald.    •  De  Mnaioa.' 

I  Pwudo-Hnclwld.  i  '  Muaica  Knrhtrladla,  ('ommemoratio  Brerle 
de  tonia  et  paalmla  Diodulandia.' 

12.  Beaino.    1  De  harmonica  Inatltuttone,' 
la  Odo.    '  Tonaiiua.' '  Dlalofua  de  Muaica. ' 
14.  Adelbold.    '  Muaica.' 

1&.  Bernelin.    '  Dlrialo  monochordt. 

Vol.  II. 

1.  Gn'doof  Areiso.  '  De  dlarlptlna  artia  inualcae,' '  Repula*  mualeae 

rhythmlcee.'  "  De  Ijrnoto  ™n t  a .'  '  Tractatua  eorreetoriua  m  ul- 
to  rum  ermrntn,'  '  De  tropla  aire  ton  la.' 

2.  Bemo  of  Relchenau.     'De  v»rla  Paalmonun  atqnc  eantuuni 

modulations '  'De  coneona  tonorum  diveraltate.'  Tonariua,' 
a  Hermann  Contractu*   'Mnaioa."  Kxpltratiualjnonim."  Venn* 
ad  dlaoemendum  canturn.* 

4.  William  of  Hlrachau.    '  Muaica.' 

5.  Theo«er  of  Metz.    '  Mnaioa.' 

«.  Arlbo  Rcholaatlcua.    '  Mnaioa.' 
7.  John  (\.u..n.    'I»e  muaica.' 
a  M.  Bernard.    '  Tonal." 
».  OerUiwIua.  'Demoatca.' 

10.  Eberhard  of  Frelalnfen.    '  De  menaura  I 

11.  Anonymous.    '  De  menaura  fUtularuiu.' 

12.  Rngelhert  of  Adrnont.    '  De  muaica.' 

la  " 
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Vol.  III. 

I.  Franco.    '  An  cantus  menxurabills.' 
1  Kits*  Salmon.    ' Sclentla  artts  musics*.' 
».  Marchetti  of  Padua.  '  Lucidarium  muslcae  planae.' 

muslcae  nifnMtilu.' 
4  J«ui  de  Hurls.    'gumma  muslcae,'  'Music*  speculates,'  ' De 
on  liter  U.' '  Musica  practice.  Question**  super  partes  muslcae,' 
'  De  dlscantu.'  '  De  touts,'  '  De  pro  portion  1  bus.' 

5.  Arnulph.    '  De  dlflcrenttls  cantorum.' 

6.  John  Keck.    '  Inlrodu.-torium  music**.' 

7.  Adam  or  Folds..  'Music*.' 

8  'Constitution.*  capellae  Poutlflciso'  11645). 

R  TfiCKrj  i/raAri*>j  seu  Ars  Paalleudt  sut  caiiUndl  Oraecorwu. 

A  continuation  of  Gerbert  was  gathered  by 
Coussemaker  under  the  title  Scriptures  de  Mwtica 
medii  aevi  (1864-76).  It  contains  the  follow- 
ing works : — 

Vou  L 

L  Fr»  Jerome  of  Moravia.  '  De  music*.'  With  extrscts  from 
*  Posit) i)  vulgaris.'  John  de  tiarlandt*.  *  He  musics  mon- 
sursblll ' ;  Franco  of  Cologne.  '  Ars  cantos  mensurabUU ' ; 
Peter  Plosrd.  •  Moslem  meiisurabtlls.' 

X  Franco.    •  Compendium  diecsntua.' 

3.  John  deOarlandla,    •  Introductlo  muslcae." 

4.  .,  ,.  '  De  musics  raensurabdll.' 

5.  Walter  de  Odlngton.    '  De  speculation*  musica.' 
a  Aristotle.    '  De  musica'  419th  or 
7.  Mm  de  Cruce.  "Detonls.' 
&  John  Balloa    1  Abbrevlatio  I 
a  Anonym  us.     '  De  consnnantils  l 

la  ..  'Do  dlscantu.' 

II.  „  '  Oantu  mensurabUI.' 
I  .'          „  '  De  mensuris  et  dlscantu.' 

13.  ,.  '  De  dlscantu.' 

14.  n  '  De  flgurls  sire  de  I 
14          ,.  '  De  music 


'  K<-gulse.' 


ia  Robert  Handlo. 
17.  John  Hanboys. 

Vol.  II. 

1.  Refino of  PrHin.  Tonarina.' 
a  Hucbald.  '  Musica  encheiriadls'  (a  bit  untra 

3.  Onido  of  Araro,  '  De  modorum  formulls. 

'  De  sex  l 

4.  Odo.    '  In  tons  Hum. 

5.  Ouido  in  Carol l-looo 
a  Jean  dr.  Murls. 
7.  A  Carthusian.    '  De  mu 
a  Anooyu.ua    '  De  musica.' 

Vol.  III. 


Lin. 

oeo  Abbas.    '  Opuscnlum.' 
•  Hpeculum  mnalcae'  (books  vL  and  vil.). 


1.  'Marchettl  of  Padua. 
2-  John  <ie  GarlniH  lis.    '  Introductlo 
a  Philip  of  Vltry,   '  An  nova 


Brevis  compllatlo' 
tlo  de  contn 


4. 

a  >*  m 
a    «,  »• 

7.  Jean  de  Murls. 

a  .. 
a 

10.  Henry  of  Zelsnd 
a  Phlloppotus  And 
ia  Philip  deCssert 
13.  Ollesde  Murlno 


•  Are  contrapunctl." 
'Ars  pel  facts. ' 

•  Liber  inuslcallum.' 
'  Llbellus  cautus  men 
'  Ars  contrapunctl.' 
'Ars  disaantus.' 

'  De  cantu  perfecto  et  Imperfecto.' 
De  ountrapuncto.' 
'  De  diversls  flgurls.' 
Cniitus  mcnsurabill*.' 


14.  Johannes  Verulus  de  Anaimla.    '  De  musica.' 
ia  Theodore  de  Oarapo.    '  Musica  uieniura bills.' 
ia  Prosdoclmus  de  Beldemaudla.    '  De  contrapuncto.' 
17.  „  „  „  'TracUtus  practice  cantus  n 

sura  bills.' 

ia  ..  ..  'Do.  ad  modum  Itallcum.' 

ia  m  ■■  '  Libellus  mcmochordL' 

90.  ,,  ,.  ,.  'Bummula  pro 

91.  Nlcastus  Weyta,  Carmelite,    '  Regnlae  muslcae."' 
21  Ch  ristlan  Baae  of  Flanders.    '  TracUtus. ' 
»  Oollelmus  Monachus.    '  De  praeeeptis  i 
94  Antonlus  de  Lena.    '  Regule  de  oontrapnnto.' 
94  John  de  Uothby.    '  Rcgulae  super  pr 
9a  „  '  De  cantu  flgurato.' 
27.       ..          ..  '  Regulae  supra  < 
Anonymous  works.  38-40  (pp.  -.1  r« 

Vou  IV. 

1.  John  TlnotorU.  (1)  '  Kxpositio  msnus ';  19) '  De  natura  et  pro- 
prtetate  tonorum ' ;  (>•  '  De  notis  et  pausls' ;  (4)  '  De  regulari 
vatore  nntarura ' :  (SI '  Liber  Imperfectionum ' ;  (81 '  Tractatus 
alterationum ' ;  (71  'Super  punetls  musioallbos' ;  (81  'Dearie 
contrapunctl';  (9|  * Proportionale  musloes ' ;  (10)  'Dlfnnl- 
torlum  music**. ' 

a  Slinon  Tunstede.    '  Quatuor  principalis  muslces.' 

a  Johannes  Oallicus.    'Rllus  canendF;  '  Introductlo.' 

4  Antonlus  de  Luca.    '  Ars  cantu.  flguraU.' 

a  Anonymus.    '  De  musica  fig  urate.' 


For  Boethius 'a  De  Instilutione  musica  recourse 
may  be  had  to  his  works  in  Migne's  Palrologia 
Latinaor  inTeubner's BiUiothcca  (ed.  Friedlein). 
Note  also  Bin  anonytner  Musiktractat  (ed. 
J.  Wolf),  Leipzig,  1893,  and  a  valuable  little 


early  tract  printed  by  Wagner  in  Rassegna 
Oregoriana,  iv.  482  (1904).  w.  h.  f. 

SCUD0,  Pietro,  born  June 6, 1806,  at  Venice, 
was  brought  up  in  Germany.  Some  circumstance 
led  him  to  Paris,  and  in  1 816  he  entered Chorou's 
school,  and  studied  singing  there  at  the  same 
time  with  Duprez.    He  never  became  a  good 
singer,  and  after  taking  a  secondary  part  In 
Rossini's  '  II  Viaggio  a  Reims '  left  the  boards, 
returned  to  Choron's  school,  and  there  picked 
up  a  slender  knowledge  of  music.    After  the 
revolution  of  1830  he  played  second  clarinet  in 
a  military  band.    Returning  to  Paris  he  made 
his  way  into  society,  set  up  as  a  teacher  of 
singing,  and  a  composer  of  romances.  His 
knowledge  of  harmony  and  the  elementary  laws 
of  musical  accent  was  but  slight,  as  he  himself 
admits  in  spite  of  his  vanity.    Continuing  his 
career  as  a  professor  of  singing,  he  took  to 
writing,  and  published  Physiologic  du  rirc  and 
Us  Partis  polUiqucs  cn  province  (1838).  He 
gradually  restricted  himself  to  musical  criticism, 
but  as  long  as  he  wrote  only  for  the  Jtevuc  de 
Paris,  the  lUformr,  and  the  Revue  indipendante, 
he  was  unknown  outside  certain  cliques  in 
Paris.    As  musical  critic  to  the  Rente  des  Dcujc 
Mondes,  he  became  a  man  of  mark,  though  he 
was  never  more  than  a  laborious  writer,  who 
made  good  use  of  German  and  Italian  books, 
and  managed  by  means  of  certain  dogmatic 
formula;  and  fine  writing  to  conceal  his  want 
of  knowledge  and  ideas.    Scudo's  articles  are 
worth  reading  as  si>ecimen8  of  French  musical 
criticism  before  Berlioz  was  known,  and  while 
Fetis  occupied  a  field  without  a  rival.  They  have 
been  mostly  republished  under  the  following 
titles: — Critique  et  lilteralure  musicale  (1850, 
8vo;  1852,  12mo),  2nd  series  (1859,  12mo); 
La  Musique  ancienne  el  moderne  (1854,  12mo)  ; 
L'Antiee  musicale,  3  vols.  (Hachette,  1860, 
1861,  and  1862)  ;  La  Musique  en  18GS  (Hetxel, 
1863)  ;  and  I*  Chevalier  Sarti  (1857,  12mo),  a 
musical  novel  taken  from  Italian  and  German 
sources,  of  which  a  continuation,  Frdderique, 
appeared  in  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  but 
was  not  republished.     All  his  works  were 
printed  in  Paris.    Scudo  finally  became  insane, 
and  died  Oct.   14,  1864,  in  an  asylum  at 
Blois.  o.  c. 

SEASONS,  THE  —  Die  Jahreszeiten  — 
Haydn's  last  oratorio.  The  book  was  compiled 
in  German  from  Thomson "s  '  Seasons '  by  Van 
Swieten,  who  induced  Haydn  to  undertake  its 
composition  immediately  after  the  success  of 
the  *  Creation ' ;  and  the  music  was  written 
between  April  1798  and  April  24,  1801,  on 
which  day  the  first  performance  took  place  at 
the  Schwarzenberg  palace,  Vienna.  Haydn 
always  averred  that  the  strain  of  writing  it  had 
hastened  his  death.    [See  vol.  ii.  p.  362a.  1 

It  is  in  four  parts.  The  score  was  published 
in  1 802-3  (without  date)  at  Vienna ;  a  barbarous 
English  version  accompanied  the  German  text. 
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In  1813  Clementi  published  a  vocal  score  with  a 
better  version.  The  Rev.  John  Webb  followed 
with  a  further  improvement,  and  more  recently, 
in  1840  or  1841,  Professor  E.  Taylor  made  a 
fourth.  It  was  in  the  repertory  of  the  Cecil ian 
Society ;  and  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society 
performed  it  on  Dec.  5,  1851,  and  four  times 
more  down  to  1877.  o. 

SEBASTIANI,  Johann,  was  born  at  Weimar, 
Sept.  30,  1622.  The  known  facts  of  his  life 
are  few.  He  is  said  to  have  studied  music  in 
Italy,  but  no  hint  is  given  as  to  who  his 
teachers  were.  He  is  next  heard  of  as  settled 
at  Kbnigsberg  in  Prussia  about  1650,  where 
also  in  1661  he  was  appointed  Cantor  to  the 
Domkirche  in  the  Kneiphof  quarter  of  the 
town,  and  in  1663  became  Capellmeister  to  the 
Electoral  Schlosskirche.  He  retired  on  a  pension 
in  1679,  and  died  1683.  He  is  chiefly  known 
as  the  composer  of  a  Passion  music,  which 
occupies  an  important  place  in  the  development 
of  the  form.  The  full  title  of  the  work  is 
*  Das  Leyden  und  Sterben  unsers  Herrn  und 
Heylandes  J.  Chr.  nach  dem  heiligen  Matthaeo. 
In  eine  recitirende  Harmoni  von  5  singenden 
and  6  spielenden  Stimmen  nebst  dem  Basso 
continuo  gesetzet.  Worinnen  zu  erweckung 
mehrer  Devotion  unterschiedliche  Verse  aus 
denen  gewbhnlichen  Kirchenliedern  mit  einge- 
fuhret.  .  .  .  Kbnigsberg,  1672.'  The  work  is 
dedicated  to  Frederick  William,  Elector  of 
Brandenburg.  As  the  title  indicates,  it  is  a 
Passion  with  instrumental  accompaniment  a  6, 
and  Chorus  a  5.  The  instrumental  parts  are 
for  first  and  second  violins,  three  for  Viola  da 
Gamba  or  da  Braecio,  and  one  for  Viola  Bassa. 
But  the  full  accom]Hiniment  is  only  reserved 
for  the  dramatic  choruses  in  the  work.  Else- 
where the  distinction  is  made  that  while  the 
violas  alone  accompany  the  words  of  the 
Evangelist  and  other  single  characters  sung  by 
solo  voices,  the  first  and  second  violins  alone 
with  basso  continuo  accompany  the  utterances 
of  our  Lord.  There  are  also  short  symphonic 
interludes  for  violas  alone,  and  the  chorale 
verses  are  intended  to  be  sung  by  a  solo  voice 
with  the  accompaniment  of  violas.  The  conclu- 
sion consists  of  a  hymn  of  thanksgiving,  the 
first  four  verses  of  which  are  sung  solo,  and 
only  the  last  verse  tutti.  The  whole  interesting 
work  has  now  been  reprinted  in  Bd.  xvii.  of 
the  '  Denkmaler  Deutscher  Tonkunst,'  Erste 
Folge.  Other  works  of  Sebastiani,  enumerated 
in  the  Qutllrn-LexiJcon,  are  two  collections  of 
geistliche  und  weltliche  Lieder  bearing  the 
title  Pamaas-blumen,  published  at  Hamburg 
1672  and  1675,  also  a  large  number  of  occasional 
compositions  for  weddings  and  funerals.  A  few 
sacred  compositions  in  the  concerted  style  for 
voices  and  instruments  remain  in  MS.   J.  it.  m. 

SECHTER,  Simon.  One  of  the  most  import- 
ant of  modern  contrapuntists.  Born  at  Fried- 
berg,  in  Bohemia,  on  Oct.  11,  1788.    In  1804, 


after  a  moderate  musical  education,  he  went  to 
Vienna,  where  he  applied  himself  with  ardour  to 
theoretical  studies.  Iu  1809,  while  Vienna  was 
in  the  hands  of  the  French,  he  made  theacquaint- 
ance  of  Dragonetti — then  living  in  concealment 
under  the  curious  apprehension  that  Napoleon 
would  oblige  him  to  go  to  Paris — for  whom  he 
wrote  the  pianoforte  accompaniments  to  his 
concertos  for  the  double  bass.  In  1810  Sechter 
became  teacher  of  the  piano  and  singing  to  the 
Blind  Institute,  for  which  he  wrote  many  songs 
and  two  masses.  During  the  whole  of  this  time  he 
pushed  forward  his  studies,  working  more  especi- 
ally at  Bach  and  Mozart.  He  found  a  good 
friend  in  Abbe  Stadler,  through  whose  means 
three  of  Sechter  s  masses  were  performed  at  the 
court  chapel.  A  requiem  of  his  and  a  chorus 
from  Schiller's  'Bride  of  Messina'  were  also 
executed  at  the  Concert  Spirituel  with  success. 
In  1824  he  became  court- organist,  first  as  sub- 
ordinate, and  in  1825,  on  the  death  of  Worzi- 
scheck,  as  chief,  an  office  which  he  retained  till 
his  death.  His  fame  as  a  theoretical  teacher 
attracted  numerous  scholars,  amongst  others 
the  great  Schubert,  who  was  on  the  point  of 
taking  lessons  from  him  when  attacked  by  his 
last  illness.  (See  Schubert,  ante,  p.  316a.) 
The  Emperor  Ferdinand  conferred  upon  him 
the  large  gold  medal  for  a  grand  mass  dedicated 
to  his  Majesty,  which  was  shortly  followed  by 
the  order  of  St.  Louis  from  the  Duke  of  Lucca.  In 
1850  he  became  Professor  of  Composition  in  the 
Conservatorium  at  Vienna.  His  Aphorisms,  etc. , 
which  he  communicated  to  the  Vienna  Ally, 
musik.  Zeitung,  show  him  to  have  beenaprofound 
thinker,  and  give  many  instructive  hints  both  to 
teachers  and  scholars.  His  most  intimate  friends 
were  Staudigl,  Lutz,  and  Hblzel,  for  whom  he 
wrote  a  quantity  of  humorous  Volkslieder  in 
contrapuntal  style,  as  well  as  many  comic  oper- 
ettas, ballads,  etc.  His  diligence  in  study  was 
astonishing.  No  day  passed  in  which  he  did 
not  write  a  fugue.  A  few  years  before  his  death 
he  had  the  misfortune,  through  his  own  good 
nature,  to  lose  almost  everything,  and  died  on 
Sept.  12,  1867,  nearly  eighty  years  old,  in 
poverty  and  privation.  Sechter  was  much 
esteemed  and  beloved  for  his  simplicity  and 
goodness,  and  it  may  be  truly  said  that  he 
had  no  enemies.  His  system,  though  severe, 
was  simple,  clear,  and  logical.  His  scholars 
were  almost  innumerable  :  amongst  them  may 
be  mentioned,  Preyer;  Nottebohm,  the  Prin- 
cess Czartorijska,  Sucher,  Bibl,  Rosa  Kastner 
(Escudier),  Ruhnatscha,  Bruckner,  Otto  Bach, 
Dbhler,  Schachner,  Filtsch,  S.  Bagge,  Benoni, 
Vieuxtemps,  Pauer,  C.  F.  Pohl,  and  Thalberg. 
Notwithstanding  the  multitude  of  his  lessons 
he  found  time  to  compose  a  great  deal  of  music. 
His  unpublished  works  in  the  Imperial  Library 
and  the  Mnsikverein  at  Vienna  contain  four 
oratorios,  operas  and  large  cantatas,  music  for 
voice,  organ,  and  pianoforte,  including  104 
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variations  on  an  original  theme  of  104  bare  ; 
also  a  complete  theoretical  treatise  ready  for 
publication,  in  two  portions,  first  on  acoustics, 
second  on  canon.  Among  his  published  works 
are  an  edition  of  Marpurg  On  Fugue,  with  many 
additions;  OrundaaUe  der  musik.  Onmptmilitm 
(3  vols.  B.  k  H.);  twelve  masses  ;  Practical  Ex- 
amples of  Accompaniment  from  Figured  2?<iss,op. 
59  ;  Practical  School  of  Thorough  jBn«*,opp.  49,98  ; 
preludes  for  the  organ,  in  four  books  ;  fugues, 
hymns,  choral  preludes  ;  four  fugues  for  PF.,  op. 
5,  dedicated  to  Beethoven  ;  fugue  in  C  minor,  to 
the  memory  of  Schubert,  op.  43  ;  etc.  Sechter 
completed  the  grand  fugue  for  orchestra  in  D 
major,  left  unfinished  by  Mozart.        c.  f.  p. 

SECOND.  The  smallest  interval  in  the  scale 
used  for  musical  purposes.  It  is  described  by  notes 
which  are  next  to  each  other  on  the  stave  or  by 
letters  which  lie  next  each  other  in  the  alphabet, 
as  A  B,  B  C,  C  D«,  E>  F«. 


Three  kindscan  be  practically  distinguished.  The 
minor  second,  which  is  equal  to  a  semitone,  as 
at  (b)  in  the  example  ;  the  major  second,  which 
is  equal  to  a  tone  (but  of  which  there  are  two 
kinds,  grave  and  acute — see  below),  as  at  (a) ; 
and  the  augmented  second,  which  is  equal 
to  three  semitones,  as  at  (r).  They  are  all 
discords,  but  are  characterised  by  different 
degrees  of  roughness.  The  minor  second  is 
extremely  harsh,  the  major  decidedly  so, 
though  not  so  extremely,  and  the  augmented 
second  but  slightly.  In  ordinary  musical  usage 
the  last  is  actually  the  same  interval  as  a 
minor  third,  which  is  not  looked  upon  as  a 
dissonance  at  all  ;  nevertheless  the  ear,  distin- 
guishing relations  instinctively,  classifies  the 
combinations  according  to  their  context  as 
having  a  dissonant  or  consonant  significance, 
Thus  when  the  context  suggests  the  interval  Ab 
BQ,  the  mind  will  not  accept  it  as  final,  but  as 
a  dissonance  requiring  resolution  ;  whereas  if 
the  same  interval  could  be  expressed  as  Ab  Cb, 
it  might  be  recognised  as  a  characteristic  por- 
tion of  the  minor  chord  of  Ab,  and  could  be 
accepted  as  final  without  desire  for  further 
motion. — The  numerical  ratios  of  the  several  in- 
tervals in  just  intonation  are  given  as  follows  : 
— the  minor  second,  16:15;  the  grave  major 
second,  10:9;  the  acute  major  second,  9:8; 
and  the  augmented  second,  75  ;  64.  [See  Semi- 
tone.] c.  h.  h.  p. 

SECONDO.  The  second  player  in  a  duet. 
[See  Primo.J 

SEDIE,  DELLE,  Enrico,  baritone  singer, 
son  of  a  merchant  of  Leghorn,  was  born  June 
17,  1824.  In  the  year  1848  he  volunteered  in 
the  army  of  Charles  Albert  of  Piedmont,  and 
fought  against  the  Austrians  in  the  war  for 
Italian  independence.    He  was  taken  prisoner 


at  the  battle  of  Curtatone  but  afterwards  re- 
leased, and  at  the  close  of  the  campaign  of 
the  following  year  retired  from  the  army  with 
the  rank  of  lieutenant.  Under  the  direction  of 
his  fellow -citizen,  Orazio  Gale  lb,  he  then  de 
voted  himself  to  the  study  of  singing,  and  in 
1851  made  his  debut  at  Pistoia  in  Nabuoco. 

From  1854,  when  he  made  a  great  success  as 
Rigoletto  in  Florence,  his  position  was  secutr. 
He  appeared  with  unvarying  success  at  Rome, 
Milan,  Vienna,  Paris,  and  London,  and  though 
]>08sessed  of  so  little  voice  as  to  gain  the  sobii- 
quet  of  II  baritone  senza  voce,  he  made  up  by 
dramatic  accent  and  purity  of  style  for  the 
shortcomings  of  nature.  In  1867,  at  the 
earnest  request  of  Auber,  he  accepted  a  professor- 
ship at  the  Conservatoire  of  Paris  on  the  most 
advantageous  terms  hitherto  offered.  Under 
him  a  commission  was  appointed  for  the  entire 
remodelling  of  that  institution,  but  the  death 
of  Auber  and  the  outbreak  of  the  Franco- 
Prussian  War  compelled  the  government  to 
abandon  their  intention.  In  1874  he  pub- 
lished a  large  work  upon  the  art  of  singing  and 
musical  declamation,  under  the  title  of  VAri 
Lyrique.  Translations  of  this  and  other  vocal 
treatises  are  published  in  New  York  as  A  Com- 
plete. Method  of  Singing. 

Signor  Delle  Sedie  was  Cavaliere  of  the  Ordt* r 
of  the  Crown  of  Italy,  for  his  military  services 
in  the  campaigns  of  1848,  1849  ;  Cavaliere  of 
the  Order  of  SS.  Maurizio  and  Lazzaro  ;  ami 
member  of  many  societies  and  academies  both 
of  Italy  and  France.  For  some  time  he  lived 
in  Paris,  and  devoted  himself  entirely  to  the 
teaching  of  his  art.  He  died  there  Nov.  28, 
1907.  j.  c.o. 

SEEGR  (Seegkr,  Sroek,  Saorr,  Seokrt, 
Zeckert),  Joseph  Ferdinand  Norrert,  emi- 
nent organist  and  composer,  born  at  Repin  near 
Melnik,  Bohemia,  March  21,  1716.  Educated 
at  Prague,  where  he  graduated  Master  of  Philo- 
sophy. He  was  alto  singer  at  St  James's 
Church  in  that  city,  and,  later,  organist  at  St 
Martin's.  In  1 735  he  was  first  violinist  at  the 
TeinChurch,  but  was  appointed  organist  in  1741, 
which  position  he  retained  until  his  death  on 
April  22,  1782.  In  addition  he  held  the 
appointment  of  organist  at  the  Kreuzherren- 
kirche  in  the  Old  Town  for  thirty-seven  years 
( 1 7  4  5  to  1 7  82).  In  this  church  Joseph  1 1,  heard 
Seegr  play,  and  was  so  delighted  with  the 
masterly  performance  that  he  at  once  determined 
to  give  him  a  Court  apj>ointment  at  Vienna ;  but 
sad  to  say,  when  the  official  document  contain- 
ing this  preferment  arrived,  Seegr  was  no  more. 
Amongst  his  pupils  were  the  principal  Bohemian 
musicians  of  that  time,  viz. :  Kozeluch,  Maschek. 
Mysliwecek,  Gelinek,  Brixi,  Kucharz,  etc.  That 
Seegr  was  well  known  to  Bach  is  testified  by 
the  fact  that  the  latter  advised  Count  Millesimo 
to  place  Mathias  Sofka  under  Master  Seegr, 
remarking  that  he  could  not  entrust  him  to  a 
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better  teacher.  Buniey  {Present  State  of  Music, 
Germany,  vol.  ii.  pp.  13-14)  mentions  him  as 
being  a  fine  organ-player,  a  good  linguist,  and 
an  excellent  musician.  The  unanimous  testi- 
mony of  his  contemporaries  proclaims  Seegr  as 
one  of  the  finest  organists  of  his  time.  At  his 
death  his  compositions  were  acquired  by  Ernst, 
concert- master  of  Gotha.  Daniel  Gottlob  Turk, 
music  director  of  Halle,  was  employed  to  edit 
the  first  posthumous  instalment  of  these  com- 
positions— 4  Eight  Toccatas  and  Fugues'  for 
the  organ  (published  by  Breitkopf  in  1793), 
which  are  up  to  the  present  his  best  known 
works.  The  toccatas  are  in  reality  preludes — 
with  the  exception  of  No.  5,  the  style  of  which 
is  more  in  accordance  with  its  title.  His  other 
compositions  consisted  of  many  masses,  psalms, 
litanies,  etc.,  printed  copies  of  which  do  not 
exist.  After  the  lapse  of  nearly  a  century  and 
a  quarter,  Messrs.  Novello  are  about  to  reissue 
the  4  Eight  Toccatas  and  Fugues,'  edited  by 
Dom  Samuel  Gregory  Ould,  and  adapted  to  the 
requirements  of  the  modern  organ.       w.  w.  s. 

SEELING,  Hans,  was  born  at  Prague  in 
1828,  and  towards  the  end  of  his  life  returned 
to  his  native  city,  where  he  died  on  May  26, 
1862.  Failing  health  obliged  him  to  go  to 
Italy  in  1852,  and  in  1856  he  toured  in  the 
East,  returning  to  Italy  in  1857.  After  settling 
in  Paris,  1859,  he  made  his  home  in  Germany. 
An  excellent  piauist,  he  met  with  unfailing 
success  on  his  tours.  Seeling  comjwsed  a  num- 
ber of  brilliant  pieces  and  studies  for  the  piano, 
of  which  the  best  known  are  the  4  Barcarolle,' 
the  4  Lorelei '  (op.  2),  the  4  Concert  Studies '  (op. 
10),  and  the  'Memories  of  an  Artist*  (op.  13). 
These  compositions  are  highly  ciTective,  and 
their  character  partakes  of  Henselt  on  the  one 
hand  and  Bendel  on  the  other.  d.  h. 

SEGNO,  i.e.  the  sign  «.   [See  Dal  Segno.] 

SEGUE,  4  follows  '—as  Segnc  V  aria,  4  the 
aria  follows ' ;  a  direction  frequently  found  at 
the  end  of  recitatives.  It  is  thus  equivalent  to 
the  more  modern  word  attacca.  It  is  also  found 
occasionally  at  the  foot  of  a  page  where  a  si»ace 
is  left  after  one  movement  in  order  that  the 
next  may  begin  at  the  top,  to  avoid  turning 
over  in  the  middle.  It  then  indicates  that 
no  stop  is  to  be  made  between  the  two  move- 
ments. M. 

SEGUIDILLA  (sometimes  written  SlOUl- 
DILLa),  a  popular  national  dance  of  Spain. 
The  origin  of  both  name  and  dance  arc  uncer- 
tain ;  it  existed  in  La  Mancha  in  the  time  of 
Cervantes  (see  Don  Quixote,  part  ii.  chap.  38), 
but  there  is  no  evidence  to  show  whether  it  is 
indigenous,  or  introduced  into  Spain  by  the 
Moors.  It  is,  however,  certain  that  from  La 
Mancha  it  spread  all  over  S|«ain,  and  it  is  still 
danced  in  both  town  and  country.  Seguidillas 
are  divided  into  three  kinds — Seguidillas  Man- 
ohegas,  the  original  form  of  the  dance,  in  which 
it  assumes  a  gay  and  lively  character ;  Seguidillas 


Boleras,1  more  measured  and  stately  ;  and  Segui- 
dillas Gitanas,  danced  very  slowly  and  sentiment- 
ally. To  these  some  writers  add  a  fourth  kind,  the 
Seguidillas  Taleadas,  said  to  be  a  combination  of 
the  original  Seguidilla  with  the  Cachucha.  The 
music  is  written  in  3-4  or  3-8  time,  usually  in 
a  minor  key,  and  is  performed  on  the  guitar 
with  occasionally  a  flute,  violin,  or  castanet 
accompaniment.  The  ct/plas,  or  words  sung  by 
the  musicians,  are  written  in  couplets  of  lour 
short  lines  followed  by  an  estrerillo  or  refrain 
of  three  lines,  but  some  coplas  want  this  latter 
feature.  Both  music  and  words  often  partake 
of  the  character  of  an  improvisation,  the  former 
remarkable  for  strange  and  sudden  modulations, 
and  the  latter  treating  of  both  serious  and  comic 
subjects.  A  collection  of  coplas  was  published 
at  the  end  of  the  18th  century  by  N.  Zaniacola, 
writing  under  the  {»eudonym  of  Don  Preciso. 
From  the  introduction  to  this  book  the  following 
quaint  description  of  the  Seguidilla  is  translated : 
4Sosoon  as  two  young  peopleof  theopposite  sexes 
present  themselves  standing  face  to  face  at  a 
distance  of  about  two  varas s  in  the  middle  of 
the  room,  the  44  ritornelo  "  or  prelude  of  the 
music  begins  ;  then  the  seguidilla  is  insinuated 
by  the  voice — if  it  be  a  manchega,  by  singing 
the  first  line  of  the  copla  ;  if  it  be  a  bolera,  by 
singing  two  lines,  which  must  only  take  up  four 
bars.  The  guitar  follows,  playing  a  pasacalle  ;  3 
and  at  the  fourth  bar  the  seguidilla  begins  to  be 
sung.  Then  the  dance  breaks  out  with  castanets 
or  crotolas,4  running  on  for  a  space  of  nine  bars, 
with  which  the  first  part  concludes.  The 
guitar  continues  playing  the  pasacalle,  during 
which  the  dancers  change  to  opposite  positions 
by  means  of  a  very  deliberate  and  simple  pro- 
menade ("  paseo  ").  While  singing  again,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  fourth  bar,  each  goes  on  for 
nine  bars  more,  making  the  variations  and 
differences  of  their  respective  schools,  which 
forms  the  second  part.  Again  they  change 
places,  and  upon  eachdancerreturningto  the  spot 
where  they  began  to  dance,  the  third  part  goes 
on  in  the  same  way  as  the  second,  and  on 
arriving  at  the  ninth  bar,  the  voice,  the  instru- 
ment, and  the  castanets  cease  all  at  once,  and 
as  if  impromptu,  the  room  remaining  in  silence, 
and  the  dancers  standing  immovable  in  various 
beautiful  attitudes,  which  is  what  we  call  "well 
stopi>ed  "  (Bien  parado).'  Space  will  not  allow 
us  to  give  an  example  of  the  music  which  ac- 
companies this  beautiful  dance.  In  Book  IV.  of 
Luigi  Borghi's  4  Opera  Dances  '  (London,  1783) 
is  a  seguidilla  modified  for  theatrical  representa- 
tion, and  in  the  first  act  of  '  Carmen  '  there  is 
a  Spanish  air  which  Bizet  has  entitled  '  Segui- 
dille.'  Better  examples  than  these  will  be 
found  in  Mendel's  Lexikmi  (sub  voce  Seguidilla), 

1  Not  to  be  nmfoun'lnl  with  the  Bolero,  «*1<I  to  have  been  Invented 
In  1W0  by  Don  BetautUn  Zereso. 

*  1  ru»— 34  Incite*. 

*  Literally  '  street-paw ' ;  uj  popular  street-eon^.   [See  Pabba- 

caolia.  vol.  111.  p.  643.] 

*  A  kind  of  awtanet. 
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and  in  the  Appendix  to  Part  I.  of  Marino  Soriano 

Fuertes's  Hittaria  dilaMusicaEspaiiola(IiS.$And, 

1855-59),  in  which  specimens  are  given  of 

the  varieties  of  the  dance.    With  regard  to  the 

words,  the  following  copla  (from  Don  Preciso's 

Colltccion  (U  Coplas,  Madrid,  1799)  may  serve 

as  an  example  : 

Bl  LuneH  me  enamoro, 
Marten  lo  digo, 
Hiercolea  me  declaro, 
Jueves  cunsigo : 

Vtfrnea  doy  ze\o& 
Y  Sahado  y  Domingo 
Bunco  Amor  nuevo. 1 

W.  B.  8. 

SEGUIN,  Arthitk  Edward  Shelden,  com- 
monly known  as  Edwakd,  was  born  in  London 
(of  Irish  descent),  April  7,  1809.  He  received 
his  musical  education  at  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Music,  and  first  appeared  in  public  in  1828  at 
concerts  and  performances  of  Italian  oj>era8 
given  by  its  pupils.  His  voice  was  a  deep  bass, 
of  very  extensive  compass,  and  he  met  with 
a  very  favourable  reception.  In  1829  he  Bang 
at  the  Exeter  Festival.  In  1831  he  apj>eared 
at  the  theatre  in  Tottenham  Street  as  Poly- 
phemus in  'Acis  and  Galatea.'  In  1832  he 
sang  at  the  Concert  of  Antient  Music.  In 
1833  and  1834  he  was  engaged  at  Covent 
Garden,  and  in  the  latter  year  appeared  at  the 
King's  Theatre  as  11  Conte  Robinson  in  Cima- 
rosa's  '  Matrimonio  Segreto,'  and  also  sang  at 
the  Festival  in  Westminster  Abbey.  From 
1835  to  1837  he  was  engaged  at  Drury  Lane. 
In  August  1838  he  appeared  at  the  English 
Opera  House  in  Macfarren's  '  Devil's  Opera,' 
and  soon  afterwards  quitted  England  for 
America,  made  his  first  apj>earance  at  tho 
National  Theatre,  New  York,  as  the  Count  in 
Rooke's  'Amilie*  on  Oct.  15,  1838,  and  was 
extremely  well  received.  He  afterwards  formed 
an  opera  company  named  'The  Seguin  Troupe,' 
who  performed  at  various  places  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  Amongst  other  distinctions 
he  was  elected  a  chief  by  one  of  the  Indian 
tribes,  and  received  an  Indian  name,  signifying 
1  The  man  with  the  deep  mellow  voice '  ;  an 
honour  which  had  never  before  been  conferred 
on  any  Englishman,  except  Edmund  Kean,  the 
tragedian.  He  died  at  New  York,  Dec.  9, 
1852. 

His  wife,  Ann  Childe,  born  in  London 
1814,  was  also  a  pupil  of  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Music,  and  appeared  in  public  as  a  soprano 
singer  in  1828  in  the  same  performances  as  her 
future  husband,  and  with  equal  success.  In 
1832  she  sang  at  the  Concert  of  Antient  Music, 
and  in  1834  at  the  Westminster  Abbey  Festival. 
After  performing  for  two  or  three  seasons  at 
the  King's  Theatre  as  'seconda  donna,'  she 
appeared  on  the  English  stage  at  Drury  Lane, 
Nov.  3,  1837,  as  Donna  Anna  in  the  English 

>  Translation :— 'On  Monday  I  fall  In  lore,  on  Tneaday  I  aay  ao. 
Wedr*aday  I  declare  myaeH.  Thuraday  I  micceed :  Friday  I  o«w 
J«alon»y,  and  Baturday  and  Sunday  I  aerk  a  (nab  loi  • 


version  of  Mozart's  'Don  Giovanni.'  She  ac- 
companied her  husband  to  America  and  per- 
formed in  opera  until  his  death,  when  she 
retired  from  the  stage  and  taught  music  in 
New  York,  where  she  died  iu  August  1888. 

Seguin 's  younger  brother,  William  Henry 
Seguin,  born  in  London  1814,  also  a  pupil  of 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  possessed  a  light 
bass  voice  and  was  a  concert  singer  and  member 
of  the  choir  of  the  Temple  Church.  He  died 
Dec  28,  1850.  He  married  Miss  Gooch, 
soprano  singer,  a  fellow  pupil  at  the  Academy, 
who  survived  him  a  few  years  only.  His  sister 
Elizabeth,  born  in  London  1815,  was  also  a 
singer,  and  was  the  mother  of  Mme.  Parepa- 
Rosa  ;  she  died  in  London,  1870.     w.  h.  u. 

SEIDL,  Anton,  born  May  7,  1850,  at  Pesth, 
was  entered  as  a  pupil  at  the  Leipzig  Conserva- 
torium  in  October  1870.    Early  in  1872  he 
went  to  Bayrcuth,  and  was  there  employed  by 
Wagner  to  make  the  first  copy  of  the  score  of 
the  Nibelungen  trilogy.    He  also  assisted  at 
the  festival  in  August  1876.    In  1879,  through 
Wagner's  recommendation,  he  obtained  the  post 
of  conductor  at  the  Leipzig  Opera- House,  and 
remained  there  until  1882,  when  he  went  upen 
a  long  tour  through  Germany,  Hoi  laud,  Eng- 
land, Italy,  etc.,  in  the  capacity  of  conductor  of 
Angelo  Neumann's  '  Nibelungen  '  opera  troupe 
The  performances  were  not  altogether  faultless  : 
it  is  true  that  the  vocalists  were  good,  but  the 
great  music  drama  was  reproduced  in  a  sadly 
mutilated  condition.    Yet  Seidl  proved  himself 
to  be  an  energetic  conductor,  and  was  personally 
successful.    In  1883  he  became  conductor  at 
the  Bremen  Opera -House.    Early  in  1885  he 
married  the  well-known  soprano  singer  Frl. 
Kraus.  and  in  September  of  that  year  accepted 
the  post  of  conductor  at  the  New  York  Metro. 
Opera- House,  which  post  he  filled  with  great 
distinction   until   the   temjiorary  eclij»se  of 
German  opera  in  favour  of  Italian.    In  1 895-97 
he  again  conducted  German  opera  in  New 
York,  and  in  1897  he  conducted  at  Covent 
Garden.    On  Nov.  28,  1898,  he  died  in  New 
York.  c.  a. 

SEIFFERT,  Max,  born  at  Beeskow  on  the 
Spree,  Feb.  9,  1868,  was  educated  at  his  native 
place  and  at  the  Joachimsthal  Gymnasium  at 
Berlin,  studied  musical  science  and  literature 
under  Philipp  Spitta,  wrote  a  treatise  on 
Sweelinck  for  the  doctor's  degree  in  1891 
(printed  in  the  VierMjahrssrhrifl  of  that  year). 
Besides  many  contributions  to  that  periodical,  to 
the  Allg.  Deuische  Biographie,  the  Tijdxhrifl  of 
the  Dutch  Vereeniging,  etc.,  he  wrote  &&e*ckiehte 
der  Klavitrmuaik  in  1899,  and  was  editor  of  the 
complete  works  of  Sweelinck  issued  in  twelve 
volumes,  and  of  several  volumes  of  the  vari- 
ous series  of  1  Denkmaler  der  Tonkunst. '  Since 
April  1904  he  has  been  editor-in-chief  of  the 
Internationale  Musikgesellschaft.  (Riemann't 

/ (/,  '.</(  %  otc« )  M. 
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SEISS,  Isidor  Wilhelm,  born  at  Dresden, 
Dec.  23,  1840,  was  at  first  a  pupil  of  F.  Wieck 
for  piano  and  of  Julias  Otto  for  theory.  In  1 858- 
1860  he  studied  at  Leipzig  under  Hauptmann. 
He  had  a  success  as  a  pianist  in  the  following 
year,  and  issued  several  compositions.  In  1871 
he  was  appointed  a  piano-teacher  at  the  Cologne 
Conaervatorium,  and  in  1878  received  the  title 
of  professor.  He  has  had  a  long  and  success- 
ful career  there,  where  he  devotes  much  time 
to  conducting  the  Musikalische  (Jeaellschaft. 
His  compositions,  chiefly  educational  works  for 
the  piano,  are  tasteful  and  of  high  aim  ;  his 
clever  arrangement  of  Beethoven's  '  Contre- 
danses '  and  «  Danses  allemandes '  are  among 
his  most  famous  productions,  as  well  as  a  revised 
version  of  Weber's  E  flat  concerto.  A  1  Kcierliche 
Szene  und  Marach '  are  for  orchestra.  (Riemann's 
Lexikon.)  M. 

SELBY,  Bertram  Liard-,  born  at  Ight- 
ham,  Kent,  Feb.  12,  1853,  received  his  musical 
education  at  the  Leipzig  Conservatoriuiu  under 
Keinecke  and  Jadassohn.  Became  organist  of 
St.  Barnabas,  Marylebone,  and  Highgate  School 
in  1876,  and  gave  chamber  concerts  in  London 
before  his  appointment  to  the  j»ost  of  organist 
of  Salisbury  Cathedral  in  1881,  a  jnwt  he  re- 
tained for  two  years.  He  was  next  organist 
at  St  John's,  Torquay,  in  1884,  and  of  St. 
Barnabas,  Pimlico,  in  1886.  He  was  api>ointed 
organist  of  Rochester  Cathedral  in  succession  to 
Dr.  John  Hopkins,  in  1900.  His  most  important 
works  are  incidental  music  to  4  Helena  in  Troas,' 
performed  in  London,  May  1886,  and  *  Weather 
or  No,'  a  musical  duologue,  produced  at  the 
Savoy  Theatre  in  August  1896.  An  orchestral 
•  Idyll '  was  played  at  one  of  Henschcl's  London 
8ymphony  Concerts  on  March  11,  1897.  This, 
two  quintets  for  piano  and  strings,  a  suite  for 
violin  and  piano,  many  piano  pieces,  and  an 
opera  'The  Ring'  (1886),  remain  unpublished. 
The  list  of  printed  works  includes  '  The  Waits 
of  Bremen,'  'The  Dying  Swan,'  'Summer  by 
the  Sea,'  short  cantatas,  part-songs,  '  The  Hag,' 
'Itwas  aLover  and  his  Lass, 'trios, etc., for  female 
voices,  a  violin  sonata  in  B  minor,  some  six- 
teen anthems,  ten  services,  and  very  numerous 
organ  pieces  and  some  songs,  all  of  which  show 
great  taste  and  refinement  of  treatment.  M. 

SELLING  ERS  ROUND,  a  1 6th  century  tune 
and  round  dance,  of  unknown  authorship,  which 
had  immense  popularity  during  the  16th  and 
17th  centuries.  The  original  form  of  the  title 
was  doubtless  'St.  Leger's  Round. '  The  delight- 
ful vigour  and  unusual  character  of  the  air 
are  felt  to-day,  when  played  before  a  modern 
audience,  as  fully  as  in  its  own  period.  It  is 
frequently  referred  to  in  16th-  and  17th-century 
literature,  including  Bacchus  Bountie,  1593  ; 
Morley's  Plaint  and  Easic  Introduction,  1597, 
and  elsewhere.  In  some  cases  the  sub  title  'or 
the  Beginning  of  the  World '  is  found  added  to 
it,  and  this  is  partly  explained  in  a  comedy 


named  '  Lingua,'  1607.  An  excellent  version  of 
the  tune,  arranged  with  variations  by  William 
Byrd,  is  found  in  4  The  Fitzwilliam  Virginal 
Book,'  and  other  copies  of  the  air  are  in  Lady 
Neville's  Virginal  Book  and  William  Ballet's 
Lute- book. 

Printed  copies,  which  differ  considerably, 
and  are  not  so  good  as  those  referred  to,  ap]iear 
in  some  of  the  Play  ford  publications,  including 
early  editions  of 4  The  Dancing  Master,' 4  Musick's 
Handmaid,'  and  'Musick's  delight  on  the  Cith- 
ren.'  The  original  dance  has  probably  been  a 
May-pole  one,  and  this  is  borne  out  by  a  rude 
wood-cut  on  the  title-page  of  a  17th-century 
'Garland,'  where  figures  are  depicted  dancing 
round  a  may-pole,  and  4  Hey  for  Sellinger's 
Round  '  inscribed  above  them. 

The  following  is  the  air,  without  the  varia- 
tions and  harmony,  in  the  Fitzwilliam  Book. 

Sdl'dtjcr  *  Hound. 
Prom  The  FUzviUiam  Virginal  Book. 


F.  K. 

SELNECCER,  or  SELENECCER,  Niko- 
lavs,  born  Dec.  6,  1528,  at  Hersbruck  near 
Nuremberg,  was  organist  of  the  Burgkapelle 
in  that  city,  at  the  age  of  twelve,  and  studied 
at  Wittenberg  from  1549.  From  1557  to  1561 
he  was  court  preacher  and  tutor  in  Dresden, 
and  subsequently  held  professional  posts  in 
Jena  (1561-68),  Leipzig  (1 568-70),  Wolfenbuttel 
(1570-74),  Leipzig  again  (1574-88).  In  the 
latter  year  he  was  deprived  of  his  offices  and 
became  Superintendent  at  Hildesheim,  until  at 
the  death  of  the  Elector  Christian  of  8axony  he 
was  reinstated.  He  was  an  eminent  theologian, 
and  wrote  the  words  nnd  music  of  many  hymns  ; 
his  great  work  in  this  direction  was  published 
at  Leipzig  in  1587,  under  the  title  'Christliche 
Psalmcn,  Lieder,  vnd  Kirchengescnge,'  set  for 
four  voices,  Selncccer's  own  compositions  being 
marked  with  his  initials.  Specimens  of  his 
music  are  given  in  several  of  the  hymn-bookB  of 
the  17th  century.    {Qurllen-Lexiktm.)  u. 

SEMBRICH,  IfABIBLLA  (original  name 
Praxede  Mareelline  Kochanska),  born  Feb.  15, 
1858,  at  Wisniewczyk,  Galicia,  the  daughter 
of  a  musician.  Kasimir  Kochanski,  Sembrich 
I  being  her  mother's  maiden  name.  She  was 
taught  music  by  her  father,  and  played  in 
public  both  piano  and  violin  at  the  age  of 
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twelve  ;  she  afterwards  received  further  instruc- 
tion on  these  instruments  from  Stengel  (to  whom 
she  was  afterwards  married),  and  Brustermann, 
both  professors  at  Lemberg.  She  then  went  to 
Vienna,  for  completion  of  her  studies  under 
Liszt,  but  discovering  herself  to  be  the  possessor 
of  a  fine  voice,  determined  to  attempt  a  vocal 
career,  and  for  that  purpose  studied  singing  at 
Vienna,  under  Rokitansky,  and  later  at  Milan 
under  Lamperti  the  younger.  On  June  3,  1877, 
she  made  her  debut  at  Athens  as  Elvira  in 
'I  Puritani,'  and  was  highly  successful  there 
for  two  months  in  that,  and  as  Lucia  and 
Dinorah.  She  returned  to  Vienna,  studied  the 
German  repertoire  under  Professor  Richard 
Lewy  the  horn -player,  and  in  October  1878 
made  a  highly  successful  debut  at  Dresden  as 
Lucia.  She  remained  there  until  the  spring  of 
1880,  becoming  famous  in  coloratura  parts. 
After  singing  at  the  Lower  Rhine  Musical 
Festival  of  1880  she  made  her  first  appearance 
in  England  on  June  12  of  the  same  year  at  the 
Royal  Italian  Opera  as  Lucia,  and  was  greatly 
successful  in  that,  Amina,  and  Margaret  of 
Valoia.  She  returned  there  for  the  seasons 
1881-84,  playing  Dinorah,  and  Constance  in  the 
revival  of  Mozart's  4  Entfiihrung.'  Dinorah  and 
Astrifiammante  were  among  her  best  parts.  At 
Benedict's  '  Jubilee '  Concert  at  the  Albert  Hall, 
June  7,  1884,  she  sang  and  played  the  violin 
with  great  success.  After  singing  with  much 
success  in  Paris,  Russia,  Spain,  the  United 
States,  etc.,  she  appeared  at  L.  E.  Bach's  con- 
cert at  St.  James's  Hall,  June  25,  1889,  and 
was  to  have  sung  iu  opera  at  Her  Majesty's 
Theatre,  but  for  the  premature  closing  of  the 
season  there.  She  reapjwared  as  Susanna  at 
Covent  Garden  in  1895.  Of  late  her  career, 
both  in  opera  and  concerts,  has  been  divided 
between  Austria  and  tho  United  States. 
Madame  Sembrich's  voice  is  about  two  and  a 
half  octaves  in  compass,  viz.  from  the  lower  C 
to  F  in  alt,  and  is  very  brilliant  in  the  upper 
register ;  she  also  possesses  great  powers  of 
execution.    She  retired  in  1908.  A.  0. 

SEMELE,  a  secular  oratorio  by  Handel,  was 
composed  in  1748,  between  June  8  and  July  4.  | 
The  libretto  is  slightly  altered  from  an  opera- 
book  of  Congreve's,  written  in  1707.  4  Semele 1 
is  termed  by  Arnold  '  A  Dramatic  Perform- 
ance,' by  Main  waring  4  An  English  opera  but 
called  an  Oratorio,'  while  it  was  announced  at 
different  times  in  the  General  Advertiser  as 
4  Semele,  after  the  manner  of  an  Opera, '  and 
4  Semele,  after  the  manner  of  au  Oratorio. 1  The 
first  performance  took  place  on  Feb.  10,  1744, 
at  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  where  it  was  re- 
peated three  times  in  the  same  year.  In  the 
following  December  it  was  performed  twice,  with 
additions  and  alterations,  at  the  King's  Theatre, 
Hay  market,  and  was  revived  by  Smith  and 
Stanley  in  1762.  The  Cambridge  University 
Musical  Society  revived  it  on  Nov.  27,  1878. 


The  original  MS.  is  in  Buckingham  Palace,  and 
there  are  some  interesting  sketches  (principally 
of  Act  in.)  in  the  Fitzwilliam  Museum  at 
Cambridge.  w.  b.  a. 

SEMET,  Th£ophilx,  born  at  Lille,  Sept.  6, 
1824.  The  prizes  he  gained  at  the  local  Con- 
servatoire procured  him  a  grant  from  the 
municipality  to  study  in  Paris,  and  he  entered 
Hal-  v  v  s  class  for  composition.  His  first  work 
was  merely  a  few  songs  and  some  charming 
orchestral  music  for  4  La  petite  Fadette,'  vaude- 
ville in  two  acts  (Varietes,  Dec.  28,  1850),  but 
he  at  length  procured  a  better  opportunity,  and 
his  4Nuits  d'Espagne,'  two  acts  (May  26),  and 
4  La  Demoiselle  d'honueur,'  three  acts  (Dec  30), 
were  both  produced  in  1857  with  success  at  the 
Theatre  Lyrique  ;  'Gil  Bias'  (March  26,  1860X 
an  opera- comique  in  five  acts,  and  4Ondine,' 
three  acts  (Jan.  7,  1863),  followed  at  the  same 
theatre,  and  his  next  work,  4  La  petite  Fadette ' 
(Sept.  11,  1869),  was  produced  at  the  Opera- 
Comique. 

Besides  his  operas  he  composed  songs  for  a 
piece  called  4  Constantinople '  (1854);  songs; 
a  cantata  (performed  at  the  Opera,  August  15, 
1862);  airs  de  ballet  for  4Les  Pirates  de  la 
Savant; '  (1867),  and  many  part-songs,  some  of 
which,  especially  4  La  Danse  des  Sylphes,'  are 
remarkable.  He  was  drummer  at  the  Opera 
for  many  years  ;  he  died  at  Corbeil,  near  Paris, 
April  15,  1888.  o.  c. 

SEMIBREVE  (Lat  Semibrevis ;  Ital.  Semi- 
breve  ;  Fr.  Ilonde  ;  Germ.  Taktiwte,  Oanze  Xote, 
whence  the  American  term  'whole  note'). 
Franco  of  Cologne,  the  earliest  -  known  writer 
on  measured  music  (Ca)Uus  me>isurabilis)  who 
furnishes  the  types  from  which  the  forms  of 
our  modern  notation  are  evidently  derived,  de- 
scribes the  semibreve  as  the  shortest  note  in  use, 
though  no  very  long  time  elapsed  before  the 
minim  was  added  to  the  list.  The  forms  of 
these  notes  are  generally  supposed  to  have  been 
suggested  by  those  of  the  Neumes  of  an  earlier 
period,  the  Breve  and  Semibreve  being  derived 
from  the  Punctum.  Don  Nicola  Vioentino, 
however,  in  his  L'  antiea  Musica  ridotta  alia 
I  moderna  Pralliea,  printed  at  Rome  in  1555, 
refers  the  forms  of  all  these  notes  to  a  different 
origin  ;  deriving  the  Large,  the  Long,  and  the 
Breve  from  the  R  quadratum,  or  square  B  (tj)  ; 
and  the  Semibreve  from  the  B  rotumium  ( l>) 
the  transformation  being  effected,  in  each  case, 
by  depriving  the  figure  of  one  or  both  of  its  tails. 
But  Vioentino  has  fallen  into  so  many  palpable 
errors  that  we  cannot  trust  him  ;  and.  in  the 
present  instance,  his  theory  certainly  does  not 
accord  with  that  early  form  of  the  Semibreve 
which  is  produced  by  cutting  the  Breve  (■)  in 
half,  diagonally,  thus,  (r).  This  form  soon 
gave  way  to  the  Lozenge  (♦  or  o),  which  was 
retained  in  use  until  late  in  the  17th  century, 
when  it  was  replaced  in  measured  music  by  the 
round  note  of  our  present  system  (^),  though 
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in  the  Gregorian  system  of  notation  the  lozenge 
remains  in  use  to  the  present  day. 

Until  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century, 
the  Seiuibreve  represented  one -third  of  a 
Perfect  Breve,  and  the  half  of  an  Imperfect 
one.  In  the  Greater  Prolation  it  was  equal 
to  three  Minims  ;  in  the  Lesser  to  two.  In 
either  case  it  was  accepted  as  the  norm  of  all 
other  notes,  and  was  held  to  constitute  a 
complete  measure  or  stroke.  In  the  Greater 
Prolation — or,  as  we  should  now  call  it,  triple 
time — this  stroke  was  indicated  by  a  single 
down-beat  of  the  hand,  representing  what  we 
write  as  a  dotted  Semibreve.  In  the  Lesser 
Prolation — the  common  time  of  the  modern 
system — it  was  indicated  by  a  down  and  an 
up  beat,  called  respectively  the  Thesis  and  the 
Arsis  of  the  measure.  It  will  be  understood 
that  these  two  beats  represented  two  minims  ; 
and,  happily  for  us,  we  are  not  left  altogether 
in  doubt  as  to  the  average  pace  at  which  these 
two  Minims  were  sung,  in  the  great  polyphonic 
compositions  of  the  15th  and  16th  centuries: 
for,  apart  from  the  traditions  of  the  Sistine 
Chapel,  early  writers  have  left  a  very  definite 
rale  for  our  guidance.  The  Thesis  and  Arsis 
of  the  Lesser  Prolation,  they  say,  represent  the 
beats  of  the  human  pulse.  Now,  the  rapidity 
of  the  human  pulse,  taking  into  calculation  the 
variations  exhibited  at  all  ages,  and  in  both 
sexes,  ranges  between  66  7  and  140  per  minute  : 
allowing,  therefore,  for  roughness  of  calculation, 
we  may  say  that  the  compositions  of  Joaquin 
des  Pres,  and  Palestrina,  may  be  safely  in- 
terpreted between      =  60,  and      —  140  —  a 

sufficiently  extended  range  for  any  conductor. 

In  modern  music  the  Semibreve  retains 
more  than  one  of  the  characteristics  that  dis- 
tinguished it  in  the  15th  and  16th  centuries. 
It  is  now,  indeed,  the  longest  instead  of  the 
shortest  note  in  common  use,  for  the  employ- 
ment of  the  Breve  is  altogether  exceptional : 
but  it  is  none  the  less  the  norm  from  which 
all  other  notes  are  derived.  We  may  say  that, 
of  all  the  notes  now  in  use,  the  Semibreve  is 
the  one  which  unites  us  most  closely  to  the 
system  of  those  who  invented  the  germ  of  the 
method  we  ourselves  follow  ;  and  it  furnishes 
the  safest  guide  we  know  of  to  the  right  under- 
standing of  their  works.  w.  s.  R. 
SEMICHORUS,  i.e.  Hal f- chorus  ;  a  word 
to  denote  a  kind  of  antiphonal  effect  pro- 
duced by  employing  half  the  number  of  voices 
at  certain  points,  and  contrasting  this  smaller 
body  of  sound  with  the  full  chorus.  m. 

SEMICROMA  (Lat.  Seviichroma  ;  Eng. 
Quaver,  or  Semiquaver).  The  Italian  name 
for  the  Semiquaver.  Old  writers,  however, 
sometimes  apply  the  term  Croma  to  the  crotchet, 
and  Semicroma  to  the  quaver  ;  and,  so  vague 
was  once  the  distinction  between  the  two,  that 
even  Baretti,  writing  as  late  as  1824,  makes 


the  word  'Croma'  signify  'a  crotchet  or 
quaver.'  The  etymology  of  the  word  Chroma 
is  derived  from  the  very  early  custom  of  using 
red  notes  intermixed  with  black  ones.  The 
red  notes  being  sung  more  quickly  than  the 
black  ones,  the  duration  of  a  red  minim  was  a 
little  louger  than  that  of  a  black  Semiminini 
(or  crotchet)  ;  and  the  note  was  called  Chroma 
on  account  of  its  colour.  [See  Notation, 
Quaver.]  w.  s.  b. 

SEMIFUSA.  The  Latin  name  for  the  Semi- 
quaver ;  but  sometimes  applied  to  tho  Quaver 
also.  The  etymology  of  the  term  is  not  very 
clear.  The  most  probable  theory  is  that  which 
traces  it  to  a  fancied  resemblance  between  the 
early  form  of  the  Quaver,  and  that  of  a  spindle 
(fusus).    [See  Notation,  Quaver.]     w.  b.  r. 

SEMIMINIMA  major  and  minor  (Eng. 
Greater,  and  Lesser  Half- Minim,  =  Crotchet, 
and  Quaver  ;  Ital.  Croma  e  Semicroma  ;  Germ. 
Viertel  uud  Aehtel ;  French  Noire  et  Croche). 
Though  the  Minim  was  so  called,  because,  at 
the  time  of  its  invention,  it  was  the  smallest 
(i.e.  the  shortest)  of  all  notes,  composers  soon 
found  it  convenient  to  divide  it  in  half,  and 
even  into  four  parts.  Franchinus  Gafurius, 
quoting  from  Prosdocimus  de  Beldemandis, 
describes  and  figures  these  divisions  in  his 
Practica  Afusieae,  printed  in  1496.  The  Greater 
Semiminima,  the  equivalent  of  the  modern 
crotchet,   was  a  black  lozenge  -  headed  note, 

with  a  tail,  ^;  the  Lesser  Semiminima,  now 
called  the  quaver,  was  a  similar  note,  with  a 

single  hook,  4.  Sometimes  the  head  of  the 
greater  Semiminim  was  1  void  ' — that  is  to  say, 
open  or  white — in  which  case,  this  note  also 
had  a  hook,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  minim, 

^ ;  and,  when  this  hooked  form  was  used,  the 
figure  which  we  have  described  above  as  proper 
to  the  Greater  Semiminim  was  used  for  the 
Lesser  one.  When  black  and  red  notes  were 
used  together  the  red  minim  served  as  the 
diminutive  of  the  black  one ;  and  the  Semiminim 
was  called  Chroma,  on  account  of  its  colour.  This 
name  was  afterwards  applied  both  to  the  Greater 
and  the  Lesser  Semiminim  ;  and  hence  it  came 
to  pass  that,  in  later  times,  the  term  Chroma 
was  applied  indiscriminately  to  the  crotchet 
and  the  quaver.    [See  Notation.]      w.  8.  r. 

SEMIQUAVER  (Lat.  Sanifusa  ;  Ital.  Semi- 
croma, Biscroma,  Semifusa  ;  Germ.  Sechzehntel, 
whence  the  American  term,  Sixteenth  Note  ;  Fr. 
Double  cruche).  The  sixteenth  part  of  a  semi- 
breve. 

The  earliest  mention  of  the  Semiquaver 
occurs  in  the  Practica  Musiette  of  Franchinus 
Gafurius,  printed  at  Milan  in  1496.  It  may 
be  found — though  very  rarely — in  the  printed 
polyphonic  music  of  the  16th  century,  in  the 
form  of  a  black  lozenge -headed  note,  with  a 

double  hook,  $  or  £  ;  and  it  is  manifestly 
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from  this  early  type  that  our  present  figure 
is  derived.  In  the  16th  century  both  Semi- 
quavers and  Quavers  were  always  printed  with 
separate  hooks.  The  custom  of  joining  Quavers 
together  by  a  single  line,  and  Semiquavers  by 
a  double  one,  dates  from  the  17th  century  ; 
and  the  credit  of  the  invention  is  generally 
accorded  to  John  Heptinstall.  about  1690. 
[See  Notation.]  w.  b.  r. 

SEMIRAMIDE  (i.e.  Semiramis,  Empress  of 
Nineveh).  A  favourite  subject  with  Italian 
writers  of  operas.  Librettos  upon  it  were  written 
by  Moniglia,  Apostolo  Zeno,  and  Silvani ;  and 
Clement's  Dictiomuiire  Lyriqxu  contains  a  list 
of  twenty-one  operas  composed  to  one  or  other 
of  these  by  the  masters  of  the  18  th  century. 
Voltaire's  play  on  the  same  subject  was  adapted 
to  music  and  set  by  Graun  (Berlin,  1754),  and 
Catel  (1 802).  Rossini's  well-known  chef-d  asuvre 
was  written  to  a  libretto  by  Rossi,  and  produced 
at  Venice,  Feb.  3,  1823  ;  and  in  London,  at  the 
King's  Theatre,  July  15,  1824.  In  French,  as 
'Semiramis,'  it  appeared  in  Paris,  July  9,  1860. 
— Semiramide  RIOONOOOIUTA,  words  by  Meta- 
stasio,  was  set  by  Vinci,  Pori>ora,  Cocchi,  Sarti, 
Traetta,  Meyerbeer,  and  Gluck — the  lastof  these 
at  Vienna  in  1748.  o. 

SEMITONE  (from  the  Greek  wurd«o*).  Half 
a  tone  ;  the  smallest  interval  in  the  ordinary 
musical  scales.  The  semitone  may  be  of  different 
kinds,  each  of  which  has  a  different  theoretical 
magnitude. 

Since  the  invention  of  the  diatonic  scale  the 
natural  interval  of  the  fourth  has  been  subdivided 
artificially  into  two  tones  and  a  semitone.  In  the 
ancient  Greek  time  the  two  tones  were  both  what 
are  now  called  major  tones,  and  the  hemitoue 
had  a  magnitude  determined  by  the  difference 
between  their  sum  and  the  fourth  ;  hut  when 
harmony  began  to  prevail,  one  of  the  tones  was 
diminished  to  a  minor  tone,  and  this  gave  the 
modern  semitone  a  little  greater  value.  The 
semitone,  so  formed,  as  belonging  to  the  diatonic 
scale  (from  B  to  C,  or  from  E  to  F  for  example) 
is  called  a  diatonic  semitone. 

The  introduction  of  chromatic  notes  gave  rise 
to  a  third  kiud  of  semitone,  as  from  C  to  Cj  or 
from  G  to  Gfe>  ;  this  is  called  a  cJiromaiic  semi- 
tone and  has  a  less  magnitude  than  the  diatonic 
one. 

Finally  came  the  great  simplification  of  music 
by  dividing  the  octavo  into  twelve  equal  intervals, 
each  of  which  was  called  a  mean  semitone  ;  thus 
abolishing  practically  the  difference  between  the 
diatonic  and  the  chromatic  values.  A  semitone 
may  now  be  considered,  in  practical  use,  as 
simply  the  interval  between  the  sounds  given  by 
any  two  adjoining  keys  on  a  well-tuned  piano. 

The  relations  between  the  theoretical  magni- 
tudes of  the  different  kinds  of  semitones  are 
about  as  follows  :  If  we  represeut  the  magnitude 
of  a  mean  semitone  by  25,  the  true  magnitude  of 
a  diatonic  semitone  will  be  about  28  ;  of  a  chro- 


matic semitone  about  18  ;  and  of  the  ancient 

Greek  hemitoue  about  23.  w.  p. 

SEMPLICE,  'simple';  a  direction  denoting 
that  the  passage  so  marked  is  to  be  performed 
without  any  adornment  or  deviation  from  the 
time,  used  particularly  in  passages  of  which  the 
character  might  possibly  be  misunderstood.  The 
Arietta  which  forms  the  subject  of  the  variations 
in  Beethoven  s  last  PF.  Sonata,  op.  1 1 1 ,  is  marked 
'  Adagio  molto  scmplice  cantabile. '  m. 

SEMPRE,  'always,'  a  word  used  in  conjunc- 
tion with  some  other  mark  of  time  or  expression 
to  signify  that  such  mark  is  to  remain  in  force 
until  a  new  direction  appears.  Its  purpose  is 
to  remind  the  performer  of  the  directions  which 
might  otherwise  be  forgotten — as  in  the  scherzo 
of  the  Eroica  Symphony,  where  the  direction 
Sempre  pp.  e  staccato  is  repeated  again  and  again 
throughout  the  movement.  M. 

SENAILLE,  Jean  Baptiste,  a  violinist  of 
eminence,  at  one  time  member  of  the  band  of 
Louis  XV.,  born  in  Paris  in  the  parish  of  Saint 
Germain  l'Auxerrois  on  Nov.  23,  1687.  He 
inherited  his  musical  gifts  from  his  father,  who 
played  the  hautlvis  at  the  Opera.  He  received 
his  earliest  violin  instruction  from  Queversin, 
a  member  of  the  famous  '  Vingt-quatre  violons,' 
and  during  his  period  of  study  with  this  master 
assisted  a  maUre  A  da  user  named  Bonnefons. 
His  next  teacher  was  Corelli's  excellent  pnpil 
Jean  Baptiste  Anet,  generally  known  as  Baptiste, 
whose  teaching  imbued  him  with  such  a  longing 
to  visit  Italy  that  he  travelled  to  Modena, 
where  he  became  a  pupil  of  Antonio  Vitali. 
According  to  the  account  of  Senaille  given  by 
Jacques  Lacombe  in  his  Didimmaire  Portatif 
dejt  fisatw-arts  (Paris,  1752),  Auet's  teaching 
enabled  his  pupil  to  surpass  the  Italian  violinist ; 
for  on  his  arrival  at  Modena,  during  the  time 
of  the  annual  fair  held  in  the  month  of  May, 
the  composer  of  the  opera  then  being  performed, 
begged  him  to  play  in  his  orchestra,  and  on 
gaining  his  consent  installed  him  with  ceremony 
in  a  place  prepared  for  him  above  the  other 
members  of  the  band.  After  the  performance, 
he  was  presented  to  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of 
Modena:  played  several  of  his  own  sonatas 
before  them  and  their  guests  with  unqualified 
success,  eventually  receiving  an  appointment  in 
the  music  of  the  court.  In  1719  he  seems  to 
have  returned  to  Paris,  where  the  special  recom- 
mendation of  the  Duchess  of  Modena,  daughter 
of  the  Duke  d'Orltans — at  that  time  Regent  of 
France— procured  him  a  position  in  the  Conrt 
band.  A  similar  appointment  was  accorded 
him  in  the  private  band  of  Louis  XV.,  and  he 
held  this  until  his  death,  when  he  was  succeeded 
by  Joseph  Franccaur. 

Senaille  ranked  as  one  of  the  best  performers 
of  his  time  in  France.  *His  importation  of  the 
Italian  methods  of  playing  influenced  the 
French  school— at  that  time  in  its  first  state 
of  development — almost  as   much   as  did 
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Leclair.  Through  his  two  best  pupils  Guignon 
and  Guillemain,  his  traditions  were  transmitted 
and  preserved.  His  compositions  show  the 
influence  of  Corelli ;  they  comprised  five  books 
of  Sonatas  for  violin  alone,  and  were  published 
in  books  of  ten  sonatas  in  the  following  years  : 
1710,  1712,  1716,  1721,  1727.  An  Aria  of 
his  for  Pf.  and  V.  is  included  in  G.  Jensen's  'Clas- 
sische  Violin  Musik, 1  Heft  iii.  A  Sarabande  and 
Allemanda  (Sonate  a  violon  seul)  is  arranged 
by  Alfred  Moffat.  A  Sonata  in  G  edited  by 
Alfred  Moffat  is  in  Simrock's  '  Meister-Schule 
fur  Violine  mit  Begleitung  des  Pianoforte.' 
Alard  includes  Senaille's  Ninth  Sonata  in 
his  'Maitres  Classiques  de  Violon'  (1862), 
and  G.  Jensen  has  arranged  the  same  Sonata 
for  piano  and  violin  which  is  published  in 
'Classiache  Violin  Musik,  *  1890.  A  com- 
position of  Senailles  is  also  to  be  found  in 
K.  M .  K.  Deldevez's  '  Pieces  diverses  choisies ' 
(Paris,  Richault,  1858). — A.  Vidal,  Les  In- 
struments A  Archet ;  G.  Hart,  T/ie  Violin  ami 
its  Music  ;  Choron  et  Fayoile,  Diet.  Hist,  drs 
Mus.  ;  Felix  Huet,  fitudes  sur  les  differentes 
Scales  de  Violon  ;  Fe*tis,  Biog.  des  Mus.  ;  J. 
Lacombe,  Dietionnaire  des  Beaux-Arts  ;  Clarke, 
Diet,  of  Fiddlers.  E.  H-A. 

8ENESINO,  Francesco  Beunardi  DITTO, 
one  of  the  most  famous  of  the  sopranists  who 
flourished  in  the  18th  century.  He  was  born 
about  1680,  at  Siena  (whence  he  derived  his 
name),  and  received  his  musical  education  from 
Bernacchi,  at  Bologna.  In  1719  he  was  sing- 
ing at  the  Court  theatre  of  Saxony,  and  when 
Handel  came  to  Dresden  in  quest  of  singers, 
was  engaged  by  him  for  London.  His  first 
appearance  in  this  country  (Nov.  1720)  was 
in  Buononcini's  opera  '  Astarto,'  which  at  once 
established  him  in  public  favour.  He  sang 
next  in  a  revival  of  Handel's  '  Floridantc,'  and 
in  the  celebrated  '  Muzio  Saevola ' ;  afterwards 
in  Handel's  'Ottone,'  'Flavio,'  and  'Giulio 
Cesare*  (1723),  'Tamerlano*  (1724),  'Rode- 
linda'(1725),  'Scipio'  and  '  Alessandro '  (1726), 
and  in  various  operas  and  pasticcios  by  other 
composers.  In  '  Giulio  Cesare '  his  declamation 
of  the  famous  accompanied  recitative  'Alma 
del  gran  Pompeo '  created  a  special  sensation. 
A  writer  in  the  London  Magazine  (Feb.  1733) 
relates  an  amusing  anecdote  of  Senesino  in  this 
opera:  'When  I  was  last  at  the  opera  of  "Julius 
Caesar,"  a  piece  of  the  machinery  tumbled  down 
from  the  roof  of  the  theatre  upon  the  stage, 
just  as  Senesino  had  chanted  forth  these 
words  "Cesare  non  seppe  mai  che  sia  timore" 
(Caesar  never  knew  fear).  The  poor  hero  was 
so  frightened  that  he  trembled,  lost  his  voice, 
and  fell  crying.  Every  tyrant  or  tyrannical 
minister  is  just  such  a  Caesar  as  Senesino.' 
'  Alessandro '  had  a  run  of  two  months,  and  its 
last  performance,  advertised  for  June  7,  was 
prevented  by  the  sudden  illness  of  Senesino, 
who,  as  soon  as  he  was  able  to  travel,  set  off 


for  Italy,  for  the  recovery  of  his  health,  promis- 
ing to  return  the  next  winter.  This  promise, 
however,  was  not  kept  in  time  to  enable  the 
Opera-house  to  open  till  alter  Christmas. 

Senesino  reappeared  in  Handel's  'Admeto,' 
early  in  1727.  This  was  followed  in  the  same 
year  by  *  Riccardo  Imo,'  and  in  1728  by  '  Siroe  ' 
and  'Tolomeo,'  in  which  a  great  effect  was 
made  by  the  echo  song,  '  Dite  che  fa,'  sung  by 
Cuzzoni,  with  many  of  the  passages  repeated 
behind  the  scenes  by  Senesino.  But  now, 
alter  several  unprosperous  seasons,  the  society 
called  the  Royal  Academy  was  dissolved. 
Hawkins  attributes  to  this  time  the  quarrel 
w  hich  ended  in  a  final  rupture  between  Senesino 
and  the  great  composer.  But  this  is  disproved 
by  the  fact  that  Senesino  returned  to  sing  for 
Handel  in  1730.  That  there  was,  however, 
much  discord  in  the  company  before  it  serrated 
is  true  enough. 

He  rejoined  the  Haymarket  company,  under 
Handel's  management,  at  a  salary  of  1400 
guineas,  and  appeared  on  Feb.  2,  1731,  in 
'  Poro, '  then  considered  a  great  success.  In 
the  same  year  were  revived  '  Rodelinda '  and 
'  Rinaldo. '  '  Ezio '  and  4  Sosarme '  were  pro- 
duced in  1732.  Besides  singing  in  all  these, 
Senesino  took  part  (May  2,  1732)  in  '  Esther,' 
Handel's  first  oratorio,  described  as  'a  new 
species  of  exhibition  at  the  Opera-house,'  and 
on  June  10,  in  a  curious  performance,  under 
the  composer's  own  direction,  of  'Acis  and 
Galatea.'  8everal  airs  and  three  choruses  were 
interpolated  on  this  occasion,  from  Handel's 
early  Neapolitan  Serenata  on  the  same  subject, 
and  the  piece  was  sung  partly  in  English  and 
partly  in  Italian. 

The  last  of  Handel's  operas  in  which  Senesino 
appeared,  was  'Orlando'  (Jan.  1733),  but  he 
took  part  later  in  the  same  season  in  '  Deborah,' 
described  then  as  an  ojiera,  and  performed  (as 
was  '  Esther ')  on  opera  nights.  The  long  im- 
pending quarrel  now  came  to  a  crisis.  1  All 
these  wealthy  adversaries  of  Handel  naturally 
espoused  the  cause  of  Senesino  from  the  outset 
.  .  .  and  ended  by  demanding  that  Senesino 
should  bo  retained  .  .  .  Handel  replied  that 
Senesino  should  never  reappear  in  his  theatre.' 
(Schoelchcr. )  Accordingly,  says  Burney,  'the 
nobility  and  gentry  opened  a  subscription  for 
Italian  operas  at  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  inviting 
Porpora  thither  to  compose  and  conduct,  and  en- 
gaging Senesino,  Cuzzoni,  Montagnana,  Segatti, 
Bertolli,  and  afterwards  Farinelli,  to  perform 
there.'  There  Senesino  remained  till  1785, 
when  he  returned  to  Siena,  with  a  fortune  of 
£15,000,  and  built  himself  a  house. 

Senesino's  voice  was  a  mezzo-soprano,  or, 
according  to  some,  a  contralto.  Although 
limited  in  compass  it  was  considered  by  many 
good  judges  to  be  superior  in  quality  even  to 
that  of  Farinelli  It  was  clear,  penetrating, 
and  flexible,  his  intonation  faultless,  his  shake 
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perfect.  Purity,  simplicity,  and  expressiveness 
were  the  characteristics  of  his  style,  while  for 
the  delivery  of  recitative  '  he  had  not  his  fellow 
in  Europe.' 

In  1739  Senesino  was  living  at  Florence,  and 
sang  a  duet  with  the  Archduchess  Maria  Theresa 
there.    He  died  about  1750.  f.  a.  m. 

SENFF,  Bartholf,  an  eminent  German 
muHic- publisher,  was  born  at  FriedricliHhall, 
Coburg,  Sept.  2,  1815.  He  founded  the  house 
which  bears  his  name,  in  Leipzig,  in  1850, 
and  his  catalogue  contains  original  editions  of 
Mendelssohn,  Schumann,  Brahms  (opp.  5,  6, 
Gavotte  by  Glnck,  5  Studien  fur  PF.),  Gade, 
Hiller,  Reinecke,  Reitz,  Rubinstein,  and  other 
masters,  as  well  as  the  excellent  educational 
works  of  Louis  Kbhler. 

Scuff  was  founder,  editor,  and  proprietor  of 
the  well-known  musical  jieriodical  Signale  fur 
die  musikaliscJie  Writ.  [See  Periodica i.s, 
Musical,  vol.  iii.  p.  686a.]  Ho  died  at  Baden - 
-weiler,  June  25,  1900.  o. 

SENFL,  or  SEN  FEL,  Ludwio,  born  at  Zurich 
towards  the  end  of  the  1 5  th  century.  A  volume 
of  MS.  songs  in  the  Vienna  library  contains 
some  verses,  written  and  set  to  music  by  Senfl 
himself,  describing  his  early  enthusiasm  for 
music,  his  education  under  Heinrich  Isaac,  and 
his  gratitude  to  that  master.  At  an  early  age 
he  entered  the  Court  chupel  of  Maximilian  I., 
ultimately  succeeded  Isaac  as  cha]>el-  master,  and 
held  that  office  till  the  emperor's  death  (Jan. 
1519),  on  which  occasion  he  wrote  music  to  the 
words  '  Quia  dabit  oculis  noetris  fontem  lacri- 
maruni.'  In  1520  he  was  at  Augsburg,  received 
a  present  of  fifty  gulden  from  Charles  V.  on 
Feb.  19,  and  in  the  following  November  per- 
sonally edited  the  4  Liber  seleetarumCantionum,' 
one  of  the  first  music  books  printed  in  Germany. 
Thence  ho  went  to  Munich,  though  in  what 
capacity  is  uncertain.  On  one  title- page  (1526) 
he  is  called  *  Musieus  intonator,'  on  another 
(1534)  'Musieus  priraarins,'  of  the  Duke  of 
Bavaria,  while  in  his  own  letters  he  subscribes 
himself  simply  'Compouist  zu  Miinchen.'  The 
date  of  his  death  is  unknown.  In  Forster's 
collection  of  Liedlein  (preface  dated  Jan.  31, 
1556)he  is  spoken  of  as  'L.  S.  seliger'  (i.e.  dead); 
and  if  the  title  1  musieus  primarius '  stands  for 
•chapel-master'  he  must  have  died  or  retired 
some  years  before,  since  Ludwig  Daser  had  held 
that  office  for  some  years  when  Iassus  went  to 
Munich  in  1557. 

The  well-known  letter  from  Luther  to  Senfl1 
is  no  evidence  that  the  composer  had  worked 
specially  for  the  Lutheran  Church,  though  the 
existence  of  the  corresjwndence  has  given  rise 
to  that  idea.  Indeed  his  connection  with  the 
strictly  Catholic  court  of  Munich  would,  as 
Fetis  points  out,  render  it  most  improbable.2 
Four  letters  written  by  Sent!  to  the  Margrave 

>  Dated  CobuT*.  Oct.  4.  1930.  The  letter  U  printed  in  Or.  It. 
LulKrr  i  MMfeM  MHJ  M  V....A.  P.  A.  Rack  (Berlin.  1KMI,  p.  58. 


Albrecht  of  Brandenburg  and  to  Georg  Schul- 
theis  are  printed  in  the  Allgemeine  Musik. 
Zeitung,  for  August  12,  1863. 

A  portrait  engraved  on  a  medal  by  Hagenauer 
of  Augsburg,  with  the  inscription  '  Ludovvicus 
Scnfel,'  and  on  the  reverse  '  Psallam  deo  meo 
quamdiu  fuero  1529,'  is  in  the  collection  of  coins 
and  medals  at  Vienna. 

The  royal  library  at  Munich  contains  the 
manuscript  church  service  books  begun  by  Isaac 
and  completed  by  Senfl,  as  well  as  manuscript 
masses  by  the  latter.  His  most  important  pub- 
lished works  are  (1)  '  Quinque  salutationes  D. 
N.  Hiesu  Chri8ti,'  etc.  (Norimbergac,  1526); 
(2)  '  Varia  canninum  genera,  quibus  turn  Hora- 
tius,  turn  alii  egregii  poetae  .  .  .  harmoniis 
composite'  (Id.  1534);  (3)  '121  newe  Lieder' 
(Id.  1534),  with  81  nos.  by  L.  S.  ;  (4)  « Mag- 
nificat octo  tonorum,'  a  4,  5  (Id.  1537);  (5)  '115 
guter  newer  Liedlein'  (Id.  1544),  with  64  nos. 
by  L.  8.  Besides  these  Eitner*  names  above 
1 00  separate  pieces  printed  in  various  collections 
of  the  16th  century.  (See  the  Qtiellen-Lcrikxm.) 
In  modern  notation  nine  sacred  pieces  (a  4)  are 
given  by  Winterfeld  in  Der  evangelische  Kirchen- 
gesang  (Leipzig,  1843),  and  five  Lieder  by 
Liliencron  in  I  He  historisehen  Volkslieder  der 
Deutsche*  (Leipzig,  1865-69).        J.  R.  8.-B. 

SENNET— also  written  Sknet,  Senxatb, 
Synnkt,  Cynet,  Signet  or  Sionate — a  word 
which  occurs  in  stage-directions  in  the  plays 
of  the  Elizabethan  dramatiBta,  and  ip  used  to 
denote  that  a  jMirtieular  fanfare  is  to  be  played. 
The  name  is  probably  derived  from  Seven,  and 
may  indicate  a  flourish  of  seven  notes,  as  sug- 
gested in  Steiner  and  Barrett's  IHdionary  of 
Musical  Terms.  It  is  a  technical  term,  and  what 
{articular  notes  were  played  is  now  unknown. 
A  Sennet  was  distinguished  from  a  Flourish, 
as  is  proved  by  a  stage-direction  in  Dekker's 
SaliromastLe,  'Trumpets  sound  a  florish,  and 
then  a  sennate.'    (Nares's  Glossary.)    W,  B.  s. 

SENZA,  *  without  '—as  Senza  organo,  'with- 
out organ  1  ;  a  direction  of  frequent  occurrence 
throughout  Handel's  organ  concertos  ;  Senm 
repctizione,  'without  repeat'  [see  Repeat]; 
Sema  tempo,  'without  time,'  which  occurs  in 
Schumann's  Humoreske,  op.  20,  in  the  move- 
ment marked  Precipitoso.  The  right  hand  is 
marked  Come  sema  tempo  ('  Wie  ausser  tempo,' 
in  German),  while  the  left  remains  in  tempo. 
The  same  direction  is  employed  at  the  end  of 
Chopin's  Nocturne,  op.  9,  No.  3.  In  th« 
'Sanctns'  of  Verdi's  Requiem  both  the  terms 
senza  misura  and  senza  tempo  occur.  M. 

SEPT  AVE.  The  compass  of  seven  diatonic 
notes  reckoned  upward  from  the  tonic  or  key- 
note. The  term  is  occasionally  employed  by 
organ-builders.  T.  B. 

SEPTET  (Fr.  Septuor;  Ital.  SepUUo).  A 
composition  for  seven  instruments  or  voices, 
with  or  without  accompaniment 

»  HiWatmpM*  tfterlln.  1S77). 
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Beethoven's  famous  Septet  for  strings  and 
wind  naturally  heads  the  list,  and  Hummel's 
for  piano,  strings,  aud  wind  is  the  next  best 
known,  though  it  is  far  inferior  to  Spohr's 
difficult  and  brilliant  work  for  a  similar  com- 
bination (op.  147).  A  striking,  though  too 
seldom  heard  composition,  is  Saint -Saens's 
Septet  for  piano,  strings,  and  trumpet,  op.  65. 

Operatic  situations  have  seldom  given  rise 
to,  or  opportunity  for,  vocal  septets,  but  the 
magnificent  specimen  in  the  last  act  of  Goetz's 
'Taming  of  the  Shrew'  deserves  foremost 
mention.  F.  c. 

SEQUENCE  is  generally  taken  to  mean  the 
repetition  of  a  definite  group  of  notes  or  chords 
in  different  positions  of  the  scale,  like  regular 
steps  ascending  or  descending,  as  in  the  following 
outlines : — 

The  device  has  been  a  favourite  one  with 
composers,  from  Corelli,  Bach,  and  Handel,  to 
Schumann,  Brahms,  and  Wagner.  The  reason 
Is  partly  that  it  is  so  thoroughly  intelligible 
without  being  commonplace.  The  mind  is 
easily  led  from  point  to  point  by  recognising 
each  successive  step  after  the  first  group  of 
chords  has  been  given,  and  is  sufficiently 
interested  by  the  slight  amount  of  diversity 
which  prevails  at  each  repetition.  It  thus 
supplies  a  vital  element  of  form  in  a  manner 
which  in  some  cases  has  certain  advantages  over 
simple  exact  repetition,  especially  when  short 
phrases  are  repeated  in  juxta|)osition.  It  was 
consequently  made  much  use  of  by  early  com- 
posers of  sonatas,  and  instrumental  works  of 
like  nature,  such  as  Corelli  and  his  immediate 
successors  ;  and  in  many  cases  examples  make 
their  appearance  at  analogous  points  in  different 
movements,  indicating  the  recognition  of  formal 
principles  in  their  introduction.  This  occurs, 
for  instance,  near  the  beginning  of  the  second 
half  in  the  following  movements  from  Corelli's 
Opera  Quarta :  Corrente  and  Allemanda  of 
Sonata  I,  Allemanda  and  Corrente  of  Sonata 
2,  Corrente  of  Sonata  3,  Corrente  and  Giga 
of  Sonata  4,  Gavotte  of  Sonata  5,  Allemanda 
and  Giga  of  Sonata  6,  and  so  forth.  A 
large  proportion  of  both  ancient  and  modern 
sequences  are  diatonic  ;  that  is,  the  groups  are 
repeated  analogously  in  the  same  key  series, 
without  consideration  of  the  real  difference  of 
quality  in  the  intervals  ;  so  that  major  sevenths 
occasionally  answer  minor  sevenths,  and  dimin- 
ished fifths  perfect  fifths,  and  so  forth  ;  and 
it  has  long  been  considered  allowable  to  in-  | 


troduce  intervals  and  combinations,  in  those 
circumstances,  which  would  otherwise  have 
been  held  inadmissible.  Thus  a  triad  on  the 
leading  note  would  in  ordinary  circumstances 
be  considered  as  a  discord,  and  would  be  limited 
in  progression  accordingly  ;  but  if  it  occurred 
in  a  sequence,  its  limitations  were  freely  obviated 
by  the  preponderant  influence  of  the  established 
form  of  motion.  Such  diatonic  sequences,  called 
also  sometimes  diatonic  successions,  are  ex- 
tremely familiar  in  Handel's  works.  A  typical 
instance  is  a  Capriccio  in  G  major,  published 
in  Pauer's  1  Alte  Meister,'  which  contains  at 
least  fifteen  sequences,  some  of  them  unusually 
long  ones,  in  four  pages  of  Allegro.  The  subject 
itself  is  a  characteristic  example  of  a  sequence 
in  a  single  part ;  it  is  as  follows  :— 


A  kind  of  sequence  which  was  early  developed 
but  which  is  more  characteristic  of  later  music, 
is  the  modulatory  sequence,  sometimes  also 
called  chromatic.  In  this  form  accidentals  are 
introduced,  sometimes  by  following  exactly  the 
quality  of  the  intervals  where  the  diatonic  series 
would  not  admit  of  them,  and  sometimes  by 
purposely  altering  them  to  gain  the  step  of 
modulation.  This  will  be  easily  intelligible 
from  the  following  example  : — 


The  usefulness  of  the  device  in  such  circum- 
stances is,  if  anything,  even  more  marked  than 
it  is  in  a  single  key,  because  of  the  greater 
breadth  of  range  which  it  allows,  and  the  close- 
ness and  cogency  of  the  successive  transitions 
which  it  renders  possible.  A  compact  and 
significant  example  to  the  point  is  the  following 
from  a  fugue  by  Cherubini  in  C  major  : — 


Beethoven  made  very  remarkable  use  of  this 
device,  especially  in  the  great  Sonata  in  Hh, 
op.  106,  from  which  an  example  is  quoted  in 
the  article  Modulation  [vol.  iii.  p.  239].  The 
1  working  out '  portion  of  the  first  movement  of 
the  same  sonata  is  an  almost  unbroken  series  of 
sequences  of  lx>th  orders  ;  and  the  introduction 
to  the  final  fugue  is  even  more  remarkable,  both 
for  the  length  of  the  sequence,  and  the  origi- 
utility  of  its  treatment.    The  first-mentioned, 
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which  is  from  the  slow  movement,  is  further 
remarkable  as  an  example  of  a  {>eculiar  manipu- 
lation of  the  device  by  which  modern  composers 
have  obtained  very  impressive  results.  This  is 
the  change  of  emphasis  in  the  successive  steps 
of  which  it  is  composed.  For  instance,  if  the 
characteristic  group  consists  of  three  chords  of 
equal  length,  and  the  time  in  which  it  occurs 
is  a  square  one,  it  is  clear  that  the  chord  which 
is  emphatic  in  the  first  step  will  be  weakest  in 
the  next,  and  vice  versa.  This  form  will  be  most 
easily  understood  from  an  outline  example : — 


A  passage  at  the  beginning  of  the  Presto  at  the 
end  of  Beethoven's  Leonora  Overture,  No.  3,  is 
a  good  example  of  a  sequence  of  this  kind  in  a 
single  part  It  begins  in  the  following  quota- 
tion at* 


The  extension  of  the  characteristic  group  of 
a  sequence  is  almost  unlimited,  but  it  will  be 
obvious  at  once  that  in  harmonic  sequences  the 
shorter  and  simpler  they  are  the  more  imme- 
diately they  will  bo  understood.  In  long  limbed 
sequences  the  hearer  may  soon  perceive  that 
there  is  a  principle  of  order  underlying  what  he 
hears,  though  its  exact  nature  may  always  elude 
his  apprehension,  and  in  respect  of  the  larger 
branches  of  form  this  is  a  decided  advantage. 
Among  short- limbed  emphatic  sequences  in 
modern  music,  the  one  of  eight  steps  which 
occurs  towards  the  end  of  the  first  full  portion 
of  the  overture  to  *  Die  Meistersinger '  is  con- 
spicuous, and  it  has  the  advantage  of  being 
slightly  irregular.  The  long-limbed  sequences 
are  sometimes  elaborately  concealed,  so  that  the 
underlying  source  of  order  in  the  progression 
can  only  with  difficulty  l>e  unravelled.  A 
remarkable  example  of  a  very  complicated 
sequence  of  this  kind  is  a  passage  in  Schumann's 
Fantasia  in  C  major  (op.  1 7),  in  the  movement 
in  Eb,  marked  'Moderate  con  energia,'  begin- 
ning at  the  58th  bar.  The  passage  is  too  long 
to  quote,  but  the  clue  to  the  mystery  may  be 
extracted  somewhat  after  this  manner : — 


In  order  to  see  how  this  has  been  manipulated 
reference  must  be  made  to  the  original. 

▲  species  of  sequence  which  is  familiar  in 


modern  music  is  that  in  which  a  figure  or 
melody  is  repeated  a  tone  higher ;  this  has 
been  termed  a  Rosalia.  [See  ante,  p.  141.] 
Another,  which  is  equally  characteristic,  is  a 
repetition  of  a  figure  or  passage  a  semitone 
higher  ;  an  example  from  the  Eroica  Symphony 
is  quoted  in  vol.  iii.  p.  235  of  this  Dictionary. 

The  device  has  never  been  bound  to  rigid 
exactness,  because  it  is  easy  to  follow,  and 
slight  deviations  seasonably  introduced  are 
often  happy  in  effect.  In  fact  its  virtue  does 
not  consist  so  much  in  the  exactness  of  trans- 
position as  in  the  intelligibility  of  analogous 
repetitions.  If  the  musical  idea  is  sufficiently 
interesting  to  carry  the  attention  with  it,  the 
sequence  will  perform  its  function  adequately 
even  if  it  be  slightly  irregular  both  in  its 
harmonic  steps  and  in  its  melodic  features  ;  and 
this  happens  to  be  the  case  both  in  the  example 
from  the  slow  movement  of  Beethoven's  Sonata 
in  Bb,  and  in  the  j»assage  quoted  from  Schu- 
mann's Fantasia.  It  is  not  so,  however,  with 
the  crude  harmonic  successions  which  are  more 
commonly  met  with ;  for  they  are  like  diagrams, 
and  if  they  are  not  exact  they  are  good  for 
nothing.  c.  h.  h.  p. 

SEQUENTIA  (Prasa  ;  Eng.  Sequence,  or 
Prose).  A  hymn  of  peculiar  structure,  which 
owes  its  name  to  its  position  in  the  Mass  ;  it 
appears  there  as  the  continuation  or  sequence 
of  the  Gradual  and  Alleluia.  It  originally  was 
a  long  jubilus  or  melody  without  words,  attached 
to  the  a  of  the  Alleluia.  (See  Trope.)  In 
the  9th  century  in  France  words  were  adapted 
to  the  notes,  and  these  were  called  a  '  Prose,' 
because  they  followed  the  lines  of  the  music 
and  not  any  scheme  of  metre.  When  these  eom- 
positions  had  thus  won  a  place  for  themselves, 
fresh  ones  came  to  be  written  in  regular  metre, 
and  the  old  name  Prose  being  unsuitable  gave 
way  to  the  new  name  Sequence.  From  the 
12th  century  to  the  15th  century  such  compo- 
sitions were  most  popular  ;  and  many  of  the 
most  l>eautiful  specimens  we  possess  were  written 
by  the  great  Hymnologists  who  flourished  during 
these  productive  periods.  Mediaeval  Office 
Books  contain  innumerable  sequences  of  striking 
originality  ;  •  but  at  the  last  revision  of  the 
Roman  liturgy,  by  direction  of  the  Council  of 
Trent,  the  greater  number  of  these  were  ex- 
punged. Five,  however,  have  been  retained 
in  the  current  missal ;  and  these  five  occupy 
a  very  prominent  position  in  the  services  in 
which  they  are  incorporated,  as  well  as  in  the 
history  of  ecclesiastical  music. 

1.  The  sequence  appointed  for  Easter  Sunday 
is  •  Victimae  paschali,'  the  oldest  now  in  use, 
and  in  reality  a  Prose,  written  by  Wipo  in  the 
first  half  of  the  11th  century. 

2.  The  sequence  for  Whitsunday,  «  Veni 
Sancte  Spiritus,'  in  rhymed  triplets  of  Trochaic 
Dimeter  Catalectic,  was  written  probably  by 
Innocent  III.  at  the  end  of  the  12th  century  ; 
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it  is  called  by  mediaeval  writers,  4  The  Golden 
Sequence.' 

3.  For  the  festival  of  Corpus  Christi,  S. 
Thomas  Aquinas  wrote  the  celebrated  sequence, 
'Lauda  8ion,'  which  is  generally  believed  to 
date  from  about  the  year  1261. 

4.  To  Innocent  III.  is  also  attributed  the 
'  Stabat  Mater,'  sung  since  1727  on  the  '  Feasts 
of  the  Seven  Dolours  of  Our  Lady '  (the  Friday 
in  Passion  Week,  and  the  third  Sunday  in 
September).  The  authorship,  however,  has 
not  been  certainly  ascertained  ;  and  many  are 
inclined  to  attribute  it  to  Jacobus  de  Benedictis 
(Jacopone).    (See  Stabat  Mater.) 

5.  Even  more  celebrated  than  any  of  these 
is  the  4  Dies  irae '  written,  during  the  latter  half 
of  the  12th  century  or  beginning  of  the  13th 
century,  by  Thomas  of  Celano,  and  sung  in 
the  'Requiem,'  or  Mass  for  the  Dead.  In  the 
triple  stanzas  of  this  wonderful  poem  the 
rhymed  Latin  of  the  Middle  Ages  attained  its 
highest  perfection  ;  and,  though  the  '  Stabat 
Mater 1  is  frequently  said  to  be  second  only  to 
it  in  beauty,  the  distance  between  the  two  is 
very  great. 

The  plain-chant  melodies  of  sequences  differ 
from  hymn  melodies  in  their  structure.  The 
ancient  jubilus  was  divided  into  sections,  each 
of  which  was  sung  twice,  and  consequently  a 
sequence  melody  properly  consists  of  a  series 
of  phrases  each  of  which  is  repeated.  Similarly 
a  sequence  is  a  series  of  verses  each  dual  in 
structure  and  consisting  of  strophe  and  anti- 
strophe.    They  may   be  represented  by  the 
formula  aa  i  W  :  cc,  etc.    In  the  early  rhyth- 
mical proses  a,  b,  c,  etc.,  are  usually  unlike  one 
another ;  in  the  later  metrical  proses  for  the 
most  part  the  same  scheme  runs  throughout 
the  words  though  the  music  varies.    The  '  Dies 
irae '  is  irregular  and  does  not  conform  to  the 
usual  type,  because  it  was  not  originally  a 
sequence  at  all.     All  of  these,  and  other 
sequences  besides,  are  found  in  use  in  whole 
or  in  part  in  Anglican  services.    For  1  Dies  irae  1 
see  Hymns  Ancient  and  Mwlcrn  (new  edition), 
302,  English  Hymnal,  351;  'Lauda  Sion,* 
B.  H.  317  ;  'Stabat  Mater,'//.  A.  and  M.,  132, 
J5.  H.  115,  in  part ;  '  Veni  sancti  Spiritus,'  H.  A. 
and  M.  184,  B.  H.  155;  « Victimae  paschali,' 
E.  II.  130.    Compare  an  early  French  rhythmi- 
cal prose  'Salus  Aeterna,'  E.  H.  10,  and  contrast 
it  with  a  late  metrical  sequence  such  as  '  Sponsa 
Christi,'  H.  A.  and  M.  245,  E.  H.  253,  both  as 
regards  text  and  melody. 

In  addition  to  these  plain -song  melodies, 
we  possess  innumerable  settings  of  all  the 
sequences  now  in  use,  by  the  great  masters  of 
the  Polyphonic  School ;  and  many  by  the 
classical  composers  of  the  18th  and  19th  cen- 
turies. For  these  see  Dies  Irae  ;  Lauda  Sion  ; 
Stabat  Mater  ;  Veni  Sancte  Spiritus  ;  and 
Victimae  Paschali.  w.  s.  r.  ;  revised  by 
w.  H.  F. 

VOL.  IV 


SERAGLIO,  THE.  (i.)  The  English  title 
of  an  adaptation  (produced  1827)  of  Mozart's 
Entfuhrung  aus  dem  Serail.  See  vol.  i. 
p.  784. 

(ii.)  An  opera  by  Charles  Lhbdin  under  this 
title  was  produced  at  Covent  Garden,  Nov.  14, 
1776.  Dibdin  being  then  in  France,  Dr.  Arnold, 
composer  to  the  theatre,  had  some  share  in  the 
musical  part  of  it,  but  it  contains  Dibdin's  line 
song  '  Blow  high,  blow  low '  sung  in  the  opera 
by  Reinhold,  and  afterwards  introduced  by 
Bannister  into  Arne's  opera  'Thomas  and  Sally.' 
The  opera  had  very  little  success,  but  both 
libretto  and  the  music  were  published.  Harris 
the  Covent  Garden  manager  had  altered  the 
piece  considerably  for  actiug  purposes.      f.  k. 

SERAPHIN,  Sanctub  (or  Santo  Serafin) 
and  Giorgio  (uncle  and  nephew),  two  celebrated 
violin  -  makers  of  Venice.  The  uncle,  as  his 
label  informs  us  ('Sanctus  Seraphin  Utinensis 
fecit  Venetiis '),  was  originally  of  Udine,  a  town 
in  the  Venetian  territory  towards  the  mountains 
of  Carinthia,  and  probably  of  Jewish  extraction. 
His  violins  date  from  about  1710  to  1740. 
The  nephew,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  style  of 
his  instruments,  worked  with  the  uncle  many 
years,  and  appears  to  have  succeeded  him  in  the 
business.  The  instruments  of  Sanctus  Seraphin 
occupy  a  middle  place  between  the  Italian  and 
the  Tyrolese  school.  As  far  as  external  appear- 
ance goes,  the  maker  seems  to  vacillate  between 
the  model  of  Stainer  and  that  of  Nicholas  Amati. 
But  in  the  essential  particulars  of  the  art,  in 
the  selection  of  wood  of  the  tinest  and  most 
sonorous  quality,  in  the  proper  calculation  of 
the  proportions,  and  the  solidity  and  finish  of 
the  parts,  he  worked  on  the  principles  of  the 
Cremona  makers.  Few  equalled  him  as  a  work- 
man. Those  who  wish  to  see  how  far  mechanical 
perfection  can  be  carried  should  examine  Sera- 
phin's  purfling  with  a  magnifying  glass.  In 
Seraphin 's  earlier  years  the  Stainer  character 
predominates  in  his  instruments  ;  in  his  later 
years  he  leaned  to  the  Amati  model.  His  in- 
struments are  famous  for  their  ]»erfect  finish 
(reminding  forcibly  of  the  style  of  Stradivarius), 
their  remarkably  lustrous  deep  red  varnish,  and 
fine  mellow  tone. 

[The  period  of  Sanctus  Seraphin 's  activity 
extends  from  about  1678  to  1735.  He  worked 
in  Udine  for  nearly  twenty  years,  and  during 
that  time  he  employed  an  engraved  label  of 
large  dimensions  which  inns:  'Sanctus  Sera- 
phinus  Nicolai  Amati  Cremonensis  Allumnus 
faciebat :  Udine  A.  16  ':  It  is  worthy  of* 
note  that  the  dates  on  Seraphin's  labels  are  in 
accordance  with  the  rest  of  his  work,  neatly 
written  in,  and  not  bungled,  as  is  frequently 
the  case  with  his  contemporaries.  The  Venetian 
label  quoted  at  the  beginning  of  this  article  is 
larger  than  any  label  to  be  found  in  a  Cremona 
instrument.  The  legend  on  Seraphin's  tickpt 
is  framed  by  a  design  composed  on  three  sides 
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of  graceful  curving  strokes,  while  the  upper  side 
is  formed  of  two  fern  leaves  and  elegant  curves. 
On  either  side  there  are  respectively  some  rolls 
of  music  and  a  violin.  Representations  of  this 
ticket  are  given  by  M.  Laurent  Grillet  in  his 
Ancitres  du  Violon  and  also  in  Herr  von 
Lutgendorff  s  Die  Geigen  und  Lautenmacher. 
One  of  the  finest  known  examples  of  this  maker's 
work  was  a  violoncello  lent  to  the  South 
Kensington  Special  Loan  Exhibition  by  its 
owner  Mr.  H.  B.  Heath  in  1872.] 

George  Seraphin  followed  his  uncle's  later 
model  with  such  precision  that  it  is  difficult  to 
find  any  point  of  difference.  Like  his  uncle, 
he  finished  his  instruments  to  a  degree  of  perfec- 
tion which  amounts  to  a  fault,  depriving  them, 
as  it  does,  of  character  and  individuality.  Like 
his  uncle,  he  used  a  large  copper- plate  label 
(nearly  all  the  Italian  makers  used  letterpress 
labels)  bearing  the  inscription  1  Georgius  Sera- 
phin  Sancti  nepos  fecit  Venetiis  (1743).'  Both 
makers  branded  their  instruments  at  the  tail- 
pin.  Their  works  are  not  common  in  England, 
and  specimens  in  good  preservation  realise  from 
£50  upwards. 

[A  superb  violin  of  Sanctus  Seraphin  which 
belonged  to  Messrs  Barre  and  Bayly's  collection 
realised  £280,  at  a  sale  by  auction  in  1894, 
while  a  violoncello  by  the  same  maker,  the 
property  of  James  Goding,  Esq.,  was  sold  in  a 
like  manner  for  £56 :14s.  in  1857.  According 
to  Von  Lutgendortf,  George  Seraphin  was  not 
Sanctus  Seraphiu's  nephew  but  his  grandson. — 
Von  Lutgendorff,  Die  Geigen  und  Lauten- 
mocker ;  Charles  Reade,  A  Lost  Art  Revived  ; 
Alberto  Bachmann,  Le  Violon  ;  J.  M.  Fleming, 
Old  Violins  ;  Laurent  Grillet,  Lea  Ancetres  du 
Violon ;  G.  Hart,  The  Violin  ;  A.  Vidal,  Les 
Instruments  d  Archet.]  E.  J.  P.  ;  with  additions 
in  square  brackets,  by  e.  h-a. 

SERAPHINE.  In  vol.  ii.  p.  308«  reference  is 
made  to  the  seraphine  as  a  precursor  of  Debain's 
H  armonium.  It  was  an  English  free- reed  instru- 
ment resembling  the  German  Physharmonica, 
which  latter  was  brought  to  England  by  the 
Schulz  family  in  1826.  In  1828  a  similar 
instrument,  but  named  Aeol-  harmonica,  was 
played  by  young  Schulz  at  a  Philharmonic 
Concert  (Concertante  for  Aeol-harraonica  and 
two  guitars,  April  28).  In  1833,  John  Green, 
who  had  been  dementi's  traveller,  and  had  a 
shop  in  Soho  Square,  brought  out  the  Seraphine. 
Green  engaged  Samuel  Wesley  to  give  weekly 
performances  upon  the  seraphine  at  his  shop, 
and  managed  for  some  time  to  dispose  of  his 
instruments  at  40  guineas  each.  But  the  sera- 
phine was  harsh  and  raspy  in  tone,  and  never 
found  favour  with  sensitive  musicians.  The 
wind  apparatus,  similar  to  the  organ,  was  a 
dead-weighted  bellows  giving  a  uniform  pres- 
sure, and  a  swell  was  produced  by  opening 
a  shutter  of  a  box  placed  over  the  reeds. 

In  the  year  1841,  Mr.  W.  E,  Evans  invented 


the  '  Organo  Harmonica,'  the  improvements  on 
the  seraphine  consisting  of  thin  steel  reeds  artis- 
tically voiced,  and  coiled  springs  in  the  reservoir 
to  enable  the  player  to  produce  a  rapid  arti- 
culation with  a  small  wind  pressure,  and  to 
increase  the  power  of  tone  as  the  reservoir 
filled.  Eminent  musicians  publicly  pronounct-d 
Mr.  Evans's  instrument  more  valuable  than  tbe 
seraphine  as  a  substitute  for  the  organ,  but 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other  was  capable  ot' 
what  is  now  known  as  1  dead  expression.' 

Patents  for  various  improvements  of  the  sera- 
phine were  taken  out  by  Myers  and  Storer  in 
1889,byStorer  alone  in  1846,  and  by  Mottinthe 
same  year.  There  is  further  reference  to  it  in 
patents  of  Pape  1850,  and  Blackwell  1852. 
About  the  last-named  date  it  was  entirely  super- 
seded by  the  harmonium.  a.  j.  h. 

SERENADE  (Ital.  Sereiuda  ;  Fr.  Serenade  ; 
Germ.  Standchen).  Evening  song,  from  the 
Italian  sera.  Hence  the  word  has  been  applied, 
indiscriminately,  to  many  different  kinds  of 
music  intended  to  be  sung  or  played  at  night 
in  the  open  air  ;  and  so  generally  has  this  con- 
nection of  ideas  been  accepted  that,  by  common 
consent,  the  term  'Serenade'  has  identified 
itself  in  many  languages  with  the  song  sung  by 
a  lover  standing  beneath  his  mistress's  window, 
or  the  concert  of  instrumental  music  substituted 
for  it  by  an  admirer  with  '  no  voice  for  singing.' 

To  be  true  to  nature,  a  serenade  of  this  kind 
should  be  simple,  melodious,  sensuous  in  expres- 
sion, and  accompanied  by  some  kind  of  instru- 
ment which  the  lover  might  carry  in  his  hand. 
All  these  conditions  are  fulfilled  in  the  most 
perfect  example  of  the  style  that  ever  has  been, 
or  is  ever  likely  to  be  written — '  Deh  vieni 
alia  finestra,'  in  4  Don  Giovanni.'  The  melody 
of  this  is  as  artless  as  a  folk-song,  yet  cap- 
able of  breathing  the  very  soul  of  voluptuous 
passion. 

[If  Mozart  created  the  perfect  type  of  vocal 
serenade  in  the  song  just  mentioned,  such  things 
as  his  '  Hafner  Serenade  '  have  served  as  the 
model  of  the  instrumental  serenade,  which,  like 
the  divertimento,  is  generally  in  a  large  number  of 
short  movements.  The  two  Serenade  trios  of 
Beethoven  (opp.  8  and  25)  are  illustrious  speci- 
mens of  the  forms  in  which  each  section  is  of 
the  most  concise  structure  and  built  upon 
melodic  themes  that  are  easily  recognisable  by  the 
untutored  ear.  Two  serenades  by  Brahms  are 
among  his  earlier  works  ;  the  first,  op.  11,  is  for 
full  orchestra,  in  D  ;  and  the  second,  op.  16  in 
A,  has  no  violins.  It  does  not  appear  that  the 
German  equivalent,  Standchen,  has  found  much 
favour  with  the  comjKwer  of  instrumental 
Serenades.]  w.  s.  k. 

SERENATA  (Ital.  Screna/a  ;  Fr.  Serenade  : 
Germ.  Serenade).  Though  the  terms  SerenaU 
and  Serenade  are  generally  regarded  as  inter- 
changeable—  so  nearly  synonymous,  that  we 
have  no  choice  but  to  give  the  one  as  the  trans- 
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1a ted  equivalent  of  the  other — they  mean,  in 
musical  language,  two  very  different  things. 

The  vocal  Serenata  may  be  considered  as  a 
form  of  Cantata,  which  may  be  either  dramatic 
or  imaginative,  or  even  a  simple  Ode  on  any 
subject  not  actually  sacred.  Handel  applied 
the  term  to  his  Italian  Pastoral,  '  Aci,  Galatea, 
e  Polifemo,'  written  at  Naples  in  1709  ;  to  the 
Ode  composed  for  the  Birthday  of  Anne  of 
Denmark  in  1712  ;  aud  to  the  English  Pastoral 
'  Acis  and  Galatea,' 1  written  at  Cannons  in  1720. 

We  must  not  omit  mention  of  a  Serenata  by 
Stradella  in  which  two  lovers,  each  with  his  or- 
chestra in  a  coacJi,  serenade  a  lady,  a  work  which 
is  famous  because  Handel  appropriated  a  great 
deal  of  it  in  '  Israel.'  It  was  republished  as  No. 
3  of  Chrysander's  SuppletnciUe  to  the  edition  of 
Handel.    [See  vol.  i.  p.  535,  vol.  ii.  p.  514.] 

The  form  of  the  Instrumental  Serenata  is 
much  more  clearly  denned,  and  comprised 
within  much  narrower  limits.  It  was  very 
popular  during  the  latter  half  of  the  18th 
century  ;  and,  for  some  considerable  time, 
occupied  a  position  midway  between  those  of 
the  Orchestral  Suite  which  preceded,  and  the 
Symphony  which  followed  it.  From  the  former 
it  borrowed  the  multiplicity,  and  from  the 
latter  the  colouring,  of  the  long  series  of 
lightly  developed  movements  of  which  it  usually 
consisted.  Neither  the  sequence  nor  the 
structure  of  these  movements  was  subject  to 
any  very  rigid  law.  Two  forms,  however, 
were  considered  so  necessary  that  they  may 
almost  be  described  as  indispensable — the 
March  and  the  Minuet.  With  the  former 
almost  every  Serenata  of  any  consequence 
began  or  ended.  The  latter  was  almost  always 
interposed  between  two  Allegros,  or  an  Allegro 
and  an  Andante,  or,  indeed,  between  any  two 
movements  of  any  other  kind  ;  and  used  so 
freely  that  it  frequently  made  its  appearance 
several  times  in  the  course  of  a  composition  of 
importance.  The  Gavotte  and  Bourree  so 
freely  used  in  the  older  Suite  were  completely 
banished  from  the  Serenata.  When  wind 
instruments  alone  were  employed,  the  composi- 
tion was  often  called  '  Harmoniemusik ' ;  and 
this  term  was  so  generally  received  that  music 
for  wind  instruments  is  popularly  called  '  Har- 
monie '  in  Germany  to  the  present  day.  The 
term  Cassation  was  also  frequently  applied  to 
works  of  this  kind,  whether  written  for  the  full 
orchestra  or  for  wind  instruments  alone  ;  and 
many  pieces,  not  differing  very  much  from 
these,  were  called  Divertimenti.  Sometimes 
the  number  of  Instruments  employed  was  very 
small,  for  the  Serenata  was  almost  always 
intended  for  private  performance,  and  it  was  a 
matter  of  necessity  that  it  should  accommodate 
itself  to  the  resources  of  the  particular  establish- 
ment for  which  it  was  intended.  w.  8.  b. 

SERES,  William,  an  early  music-printer 

I  C*U«d  »Uo,  in  mrlj  oo%Am, '  0pm,"  -Ma*.'  and  '  PaatocaL' 


associated  with  John  Day  and  others,  had  a 
privilege  for  printing  psalters,  etc  He  was 
working  in  1548,  and  was  one  of  the  early 
members  of  the  Stationers'  Company,  filling 
the  offices  of  Warden  and  Master.  His  shop 
was  'at  the  signe  of  the  Hedge  Hogg.'  One  of 
his  noteworthy  works  is  Francis  Seagar's  'Cer- 
tayne  Psalms  select  out  of  the  Psalter  of  David, 
drawn  into  English  metre  with  notes  to  every 
Psalm  in  iiij  parts  to  Synge,'  1553.      F.  K. 

SERGEANT  TRUMPETER.  See  Trum- 
peter. 

SERMISY,  Claude  dk,  one  of  the  group  of 
French  musicians  connected  with  the  Chapelle 
du  Roy  early  in  the  16th  century,  was  born 
about  1490.  The  following  information  is  baaed 
on  the  researches  of  the  learned  M.  Michel  Brenet 
(SammelbaTidr.  of  the  Int.  Mus.  Gesell.  1904). 
Sermisy  is  first  heard  of  in  1508,  when  he  was 
appointed  'clerc  musicien'  in  the  Sainte-Chapelle 
du  Palais  at  Paris,  his  name  appears  in  the 
Sainte-Chapelle  registers  as  Claude  de  Cermisy. 
He  was  there  for  a  short  period,  as  before  1515 
he  became  a  'chanteur'  in  the  Chapelle  de 
musique  du  Roy,  at  that  time  Louis  XII. 
This  post  was  equivalent  to  the  English  4  Gentle- 
man of  the  Chapel  Royal,'  and  as  a  chanteur 
his  name  occurs  in  a  list  of  the  musicians  who 
were  present  at  the  funeral  of  Louis  XII.  He 
eventually  succeeded  Antoine  de  Longueval  as 
sous-raaitre  of  the  Chapelle.  In  the  accounts 
of  payments  to  the  various  members  of  the 
chapelle  in  1533,  recently  published  by  M. 
Brenet,  there  are  some  entries  concerning  Claude 
de  Sermisy.  As  sous-maitre  he  received  the  sum 
of  400  livres  tonrnois  (  =  2400  francs),  his  wages 
for  the  said  year,  and  a  sum  of  1080  livres 
tournois(  =  6480  francs)  for  the  feeding  and  main- 
tenance of  the  Children  of  the  Chapelle  royale 
for  the  year,  and  another  sum  of  240  l.t.  (=1440 
francs)  for  tare  of  the  books  belonging  to  the 
Chapelle  and  for  the  procuring  of  singing  boys, 
1  pour  envoyer  querir  des  chantres.'  This  shows 
his  position  as  sous-maitre  to  have  been  similar 
to  that  of  the  English  'master  of  the  Children 
of  the  Chapel  Royal,'  who  also  received  like 
payments,  and  fees  for  journeys  made  to  '  press ' 
children  for  the  service  of  the  Chapel. 

On  Sept.  20,  1533,  Sermisy  was  made  a  Canon 
of  La  Sainte-Chapelle,  which  gave  him  a  resi- 
dence and  a  large  salary,  and  only  imposed  the 
obligation  of  officiating  at  certain  ceremonies ; 
he  retained  therefore  his  post  of  sous-maitre, 
although  he  and  Louis  Hlrault  are  mentioned 
as  joint  possessors  of  the  office  in  1547,  when 
Francois  I.  died.  They  continued  to  hold  it 
under  Henri  II.  As  a  member  of  the  Chapello 
du  Roi,  Sermisy  was  present  on  three  historical 
occasions,  first  at  the  meeting  of  Francois  I. 
with  Pope  Leo  X.  at  Bologna  iu  1515,  when  the 
French  singers  vied  with  the  Papal  Choir  ;  then 
in  1520  when  Francois  I.  and  Henry  VIII.  met 
at  the  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold,  and  again 
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in  1532  when  they  met  at  Boulogne  ;  on  both 
occasions  the  English  and  the  French  musicians 
delighted  their  hearers  with  their  performances. 

A  work  published  in  1554,  the  Rudiments 
de  Musicquc  by  Maximilian  Guilliaud,  was  dedi- 
cated to  the  'excellent  musicien  Monsieur 
Maistre Claude de  Sermisy,  maistre  de  laChapelle 
du  Roy,  etchanoinede  la  Sainte-Chapelledu  Palais 
Royal  a  Paris  ;  15  Septembre,  1552.'  Sermisy 
probably  resigned  the  post  of  sous-maitre  soon 
after  this  date,  but  retained  his  connection  with 
La  Sainte-Chapelle  until  August  16,  1561,  his 
name  then  api>caring  for  the  last  time  on  the 
rolls  of  the  Chapter  meetings.  He  died  in 
1562. 

Four  part  books  containing  twenty -eight 
motets  composed  by  Sermisy  were  published  in 
1542  :  '  Nova  et  prima  moteotorum  editio  6,  5, 
4,  3,  et  2  vocum,  Lib.  1,  2,  3,  Paris.'  Pierre 
Attaingnant. 

Claude  de  Sermisy,  or  Claudin  as  he  is  almost 
invariably  called  in  music -books,  shows  an 
extraordinarily  wide  range  as  a  composer ; 
love  songs,  masses,  motets  were  published  in 
rapid  succession,  aud  retained  their  popularity 
for  many  years  after  his  death,  if  one  may  judge 
by  the  number  of  reprints  of  his  works. 

Upwards  of  200  of  his  chansons  were  included 
in  the  various  collections  of  the  period. 

The  set  of  song  books  published  by  Pierre 
Attaingnant  in  Paris,  commencing  in  January 
1529,  with  the  'Trente  et  huyt  chansons 
musicales  a  quatre  parties,'  which  were  con- 
tinued until  1 535,  contained  ninety-twochansona 
by  Claudin.  The  same  publishers  commenced 
a  new  series  in  1538,  '  Premier  livro  contcnant 
xxv  chansons  nouvelles  a  quatre  parties ' ;  in  this 
sot,  up  to  the  1  vingtseptiesme  livre'  in  1548, 
there  were  thirty -five  chansons  by  Claudin. 
About  the  same  time  Jacques  Moderne  in  Lyons 
was  publishing  the  various  volumes  of  '  Le 
Parangon  dea  Chansons,'  and  in  the  2nd,  3rd, 
4th,  7th,  9th,  aud  10th  volumes  (1538-43), 
which  were  often  reprinted,  Claudin  was  re- 
presented by  about  twelve  different  songs.  In 
Venice  the  '  Primo  libro  de  le  Canzoni  fraucese,' 
published  by  Scotto  in  1535,  included  «  Faict 
ou  failly,'  for  four  voices,  by  Claudin.  While 
at  Anvers,  Tylman  Susato  printed,  in  1544, 
Claudin's  'O  combien  est  malheureux,'  in  the 
•  Quatriesme  livre  des  chansons  a  quatre  parties. ' 
In  Paris,  Attaingnant's  song-books  were  being 
replaced  by  Nicolas  Du  Chemin's  publications, 
the  Premier,  Second,  and  the  'Quart  livre  du 
recueil  con  tenant  .  .  .  chansons  a  quatre  parties' 
in  1551,  contained  altogether  fifteen  of  Claudin's 
chansons.  Shortly  before  his  death,  Adrian  Le 
Roy  and  Robert  Ballard  of  Paris,  the  widely 
known  '  imprimeurs  du  roy,'  who  published 
much  of  the  music  of  the  16th  century,  pro- 
duced the  '  Livre  de  meslanges,  contenaut  six 
vingtz  chansons  des  plus  rares  .  .  .  soit  des 
autheurs  antiques,  soit  des  plus  moniorables  de 


notre  temps,'  1560,  which  contained  Claudin's 
4  Peine  et  travail  me  faut '  for  six  voices. 

Claudin's  claim  to  be  a  pupil  of  the  great 
Joaquin  rests  ou  a  phrase  in  the  preface  to  this 
volume  :  '  Josquin  des  Prez,  hennuyer  de  nation, 
et  ses  disciples,  Mouton,  Claudin,  Jaquet,'  etc. 
The  same  publishers  also  issued  in  1571  the 
'  Second  recueil . . .  de  chansons  a  quatre  parties,' 
in  which  were  eight  chansons  by  Claudin. 
There  is  one  song  in  Granjon's  'Trophee,  livre  2.* 
there  are  four  in  '  II  primo  libro  di  madrigali 
d'Archadelt  atre  voci '(  Veuetia,  Gardano,  1 559) ; 
another, 4  On  en  dire  ce  qu'ou,'  in  the  '  Troisiema 
livre  delle  muse  a  tre  voci'  (Venice,  8cotto, 
1562),  and  three  more  in  the  '  Primo  libro  de 
canzoni  franccse  a  due  voci '  (Venice,  Antonio 
Gardano,  1564). 

In  1532  Attaingnant  issued  seven  volume* 
of  Masses  by  various  composers,  these  included 
the  following  by  Claudin  for  four  voices  : 

Liber  t.  8ecunda>  rat  •  Philotnrna  praerta.' 
M    II.  Secunda  cat  Mlam  IX  lertiooam  ' 
..   III.  Prim*  eet  •  MIm  plurlum  moteteruea.' 
,.    IV.  Recunria  ,..t  •  Mlaaa  pro  defuneUa.' 
..  VII.  Prin- «l '  lX*r,ini  eat  terra.' 

In  1534  Attaingnant  published  : 

Mluaruin  maaloallnm  ad  quatuor  Toeea,  para*.    Liber  II.  'Tote 

pulchra,'  CUudln  ;  '  Miasm  ad  pUoitum,'  Claudin  ;  etc 
Liber  III.    •  Mlaaa  Domlnua  quia  haMUl.lt,-  CUudln.    Parte.  1MB. 

In  1556  Nicolas  Du  Cherain  published  in 
Paris  a  great  collection  of  Masses,  among 
them  : — 

Miaaa  cam  quatuor  rocibua.  Ad  imitetionem  hp  -lull :  '  Ab  Initio' 
oondlte  .  .  .  aurtorr  O.  Claudlo  de  Serin  Ut  Beflo  Hrniphooi*- 
ooruin  ordinl  praefecto  et  in  regali  pariaienaU  paiatll  aareilo 

Miaaa  cum  quatuor  rodbna.    Ad  Iniltatioriem  oanUonla  I  '  Voulant 

Tbunneur '  coodite,  etc. 
Ml**a  cum  quatuor  Toctbu*  paribus.     Ad  Imitetionem  moduli 

'Tote  pulohra  ea'  oondlta,  etc 
Mtu»  cum  ijulnque  rocibua.     Ad  Iraitetionem  moduli:   '  Quarc 

tremuarunt  gentea '  coodite,  etc. 

Three  of  the  masses  printed  in  1532  were 
reissued  : — 

Mimic  tree  Claud  l«  de  SeroiUy  R>«U  Sacelll  maffUtrti.  preeatentU- 

atmo  tuualco  auclore  .  . .  cum  quatuor  rocibua  .  .  .  '  Novetn  lectio- 
num'  fol.  S;  '  Phllonirua  praevla'  fol.  IS;  'Domini  cat  terra' 

M.  so. 

Lutetlae  1888  apud  Adrian  am  Le  Boy  et  Root.  Ballard,  folia. 

There  was  another  edition  in  1583.  The 
same  publishers  in  the  '  Missae  tres  a  Claudio  de 
Sermisy,  Joannes  Maillard,  Claudio  Goudimel, 
cum  quatuor  vocibus  conditae,'  1558,  included 
Claudin's  'Missa  plurium  modulorum.'  Hi* 
motets  were  published  in  such  collections  as 
the  'Fior  de  motetti'  (?  1526),  the  '  Motetti 
del  fiore"  (1582).  Rhaw's  'Tricinia*  (1542), 
and  Ochsenkuhn's  'Tabulatur  Buch'  (1558). 

MS.  copies  of  Claudin's  music  are  to  be  found 
in  different  foreign  libraries,  in  Rome,  Berlin, 
Cambrai,  Bologna,  in  the  Dresden  Royal  Lib- 
rary, MS.  1270,  No.  5,  a  4  Laudate  Dorainum' 
for  six  voices  by  Claudin  ;  in  the  Munich 
Royal  Library,  MSS.  69,  92,  and  132  contain 
motets  and  M8S.  202,  204,  205,  and  207 
various  chansons,  all  were  published  in  the 
16th  century. 

Of  modem  reprints,  M.  Henri  Expert's  pub- 
lication 4  Lea  maitres  musiciens'  includes  Attain- 
gnant's4  Tien  te  et  un  chansons  '  (1529),  of  which 
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eleven  were  composed  by  Claudin.  Three  chan- 
sons are  in  vol.  23,  of  the  '  Publication  alterer 
praktund  theoret.  Musikwerke,' Leipzig,  1899. 
Commer  ('Coll.  op.  mus.'  vol.  xii.)  reprints 
three,  the  melodies  of  which  were  used  for 
Psalms  Ixxii.,  ciii.,  and  cxxviii.,  in  the  Suiter 
Licdekens,'  Antwerp,  1540.  Otto  Kade  in  his 
book  Die  altere  PamionakomposUion,  Gutersloh, 
1893,  treats  very  fully  of  Claudin's  Passion 
music,  published  by  Attaingnant  in  1584.  c.  h. 

SEROV,  Alexander  Nicholaevich,  com- 
poser and  critic,  boru  Jan.  23,  1820,  in  St. 
Petersburg,  died  in  the  same  city,  Feb.  1, 
(Jan.  20,  O.S.),  1871.  The  son  of  a  govern- 
ment official,  he  was  educated  at  the  School 
of  Jurisprudence,  where  he  only  made  one 
intimate  friend,  Vladimir  Stassov,  destined 
afterwards  to  be  his  stoutest  opponent  in  matters 
of  art.  In  his  Reminixences  of  the  School  of 
Jurisprudence  Stassov  has  given  an  interesting 
account  of  Serov's  student  days.  He  left  the 
institution  with  a  decided  hankering  after  an 
artistic  career,  but  accepted  a  clerkship  in  a 
government  office  in  obedience  to  his  father's 
wish.  He  found,  however,  some  leisure  for 
musical  pursuits,  studied  the  violoncello  and 
was  busy  with  the  project  of  composing  an  opera. 
From  his  correspondence  with  Stassov  we  gather 
that  he  cherished  vague,  ambitious  plans  which 
were  hindered  by  lack  of  technical  training,  and 
by  the  unsympathetic  attitude  of  his  father.  In 
1848  he  was  transferred  from  the  capital  to 
the  dull  provincial  town  of  Simferopol,  which 
proved  fatal  to  his  musical  schemes.  Never- 
theless his  determination  to  acquire  further 
technical  knowledge  was  unshaken.  Through 
Stassov  he  obtained  an  introduction  to  the 
famous  theorist  Hunke,  then  liviug  in  Peters- 
burg, who  undertook  to  instruct  him  in  counter- 
point by  correspondence.  The  method  was 
not  very  successful,  and  Serov's  progress  was 
slow.  It  is  evident  that  he  was  often  tempted  to 
throw  up  his  official  ]K>sition  for  art's  sake,  but 
his  father  sternly  discountenanced  such  a  pro- 
ceeding. Nevertheless,  his  feeling  for  music  con- 
.  tinued  to  assert  itself,  and  as  his  ideas  assumed 
more  definite  shape,  he  turned  to  criticism, 
which  at  that  time  was  at  a  low  ebb  in  Russia. 
His  first  articles  in  the  Russian  Contemporary 
in  1851  created  something  like  a  sensation, 
because  he  brought  to  bear  upon  his  sesthetic 
criticism  a  highly  cultivated  intelligence,  a 
distinctive  style,  and  an  effective,  if  ponderous, 
irony.  His  early  articles  dealt  with  Mozart, 
Beethoven,  Donizetti,  Rossini,  Meyerbeer,  and 
Spontini,  and  in  discussing  the  last-named  he 
explained  and  defended  the  historical  ideal  of 
the  music -drama.  Considering  that  at  this 
time  Serov  was  practically  ignorant  of  Wagner's 
works,  the  conclusions  which  he  draws  do 
credit  to  his  reflection  and  foresight.  His 
writings  have  now  lost  much  of  their  value 
because  of  their  polemical  character.  With 


one  hand  Serov  pointed  to  the  great  musical 
movement  in  Western  Europe  ;  with  the  other 
he  sought  to  blind  the  eyes  of  Russian  society 
to  the  awakening  which  was  taking  place  within. 
It  was  not  until  after  his  visit  to  Germany  in 
1858,  from  which — in  his  own  words — he  re- 
turned 4  Wagner  mad, '  that  ho  took  upadistinctly 
hostile  attitude  to  the  New  Russian  School 
which  was  striving  to  express  in  music  the 
spirit  of  the  race.  Then  followed  that  long 
polemic  between  Serov  and  Stassov  which  was 
only  a  side  episode  in  that  greater  conflict 
between  Western  and  Slavophil,  the  echo  of 
which  has  hardly  yet  died  away.  In  spite  of 
great  popular  authority,  Serov's  position  in 
1860  was  in  many  respects  an  isolated  and 
unenviable  one.  There  was  neither  place  nor 
need  for  an  ardent  Wagnerian  propaganda  in 
Russia.  Between  his  ungenerous  depreciation 
of  the  new  school  and  his  lukewarm  attitude 
towards  Rubinstein,  Serov's  influence  began  to 
wane.  Serov  had  passed  his  fortieth  year  before 
he  set  to  work  upon  his  first  opera  '  Judith. 1 
With  extraordinary  energy  and  determination 
he  surmounted  all  technical  difficulties,  and 
completed  the  opera  in  the  spring  of  1862.  In 
March  1863  Wagner  visited  St.  Petersburg, 
and  Serov  submitted  to  him  the  score  of  'Judith. ' 
Wagner  more  particularly  praised  the  orchestra- 
tion, in  which  he  cannot  have  failed  to  see  the 
reflection  of  his  own  influence.  '  Judith '  was 
produced  in  the  course  of  the  season  1863-64, 
on  a  scalo  of  magnificence  hitherto  unknown 
in  the  production  of  national  opera,  and  im- 
mediately took  the  public  by  storm.  The 
subject  was  well  adapted  to  Serov's  opulent 
and  sensational  manner.  In  general  style  the 
work  recalls  the  early  Wagnerian  operas  with 
some  curious  reminiscences  of  Meyerbeer.  As 
regards  picturesque  effect,  'Judith'  is  admirable, 
although  the  dramatic  colour  is  occasionally 
coarse  and  Hash  v.  The  many  technical  defects 
were  easily  overlooked  by  the  public  in  an  opera 
which  made  so  direct  an  apj*al  to  their  sensuous 
enjoyment.  Serov's  long  apprenticeship  to 
musical  criticism  taught  him  what  was  attractive 
and  practicable  for  the  stage,  just  as  he  had 
acquired  from  the  study  of  Wagner  a  consider- 
able power  of  effective  orchestration.  '  Judith ' 
fascinated  not  only  the  uncritical  public,  but 
many  of  the  young  musical  generation,  including 
Tchaikovsky,  who  refers  to  it  as  one  of  his 
'  first  loves '  in  music.  It  still  holds  its  own 
in  the  repertory  of  Russian  oj>era. 

Serov  lost  no  time  in  following  up  his  first 
success,  and  '  Rogneda '  was  completed  and  per- 
formed in  the  autumn  of  1865.  Its  success 
was  unprecedented.  In  '  Rogneda '  Serov  al- 
most discards  the  Wagnerian  influence  for 
that  of  Meyerbeer.  We  look  in  vain  in  this 
work  for  the  higher  purjvose,  the  effort  at 
psychological  delineation  and  comparative 
solidity  of  execution  which  are  occasional 
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features  of  'Judith.'  'Serov  knew  how  to 
catch  the  crowd,'  writes  Tchaikovsky,  '  and  if 
this  opera  suffers  from  poverty  of  melodic 
inspiration,  want  of  organic  sequence,  weak 
recitative  and  declamation,  and  from  harmony 
and  instrumentation  that  are  purely  decorative 
— yet  what  sensational  effects  the  composer 
succeeds  in  piling  up  !  .  .  .  The  whole  thing 
literally  crackles  with  them.  Serov  had  only 
a  mediocre  gift,  united  to  great  experience, 
remarkable  intellect,  and  extensive  erudition  ; 
therefore  it  is  not  astonishing  to  find  in 
' '  Rogneda  "  numbers — rare  oases  in  a  desert — in 
which  the  musio  is  excellent*  Tchaikovsky 
stood  somewhat  ajxart  from  the  heated  conflict 
with  national  tendencies  in  which  Serov  was 
constantly  involved,  therefore  his  judgment 
may  be  accepted  as  less  biassed  than  that  of 
the  majority  of  his  contemporaries.  After  the 
triumph  of  '  Rogneda '  Serov  rested  awhile  upon 
his  laurels.  The  balm  of  success  seems  to  have 
done  something  to  soften  his  hostility  to  the 
national  school,  for  the  lectures  on  Glinka 
and  Dargomijsky  which  he  delivered  before  the 
Russian  Musical  Society  in  1866  are  valuable 
not  only  for  clearness  of  exposition,  but  for 
fairness  of  judgment. 

For  the  subject  of  his  third  opera  Serov 
turned  to  contemporary  national  life  as  depicted 
in  Ostrovsky's  strong,  but  somewhat  sordid, 
play  'The  Power  of  Evil.'  His  correspondence 
reveals  his  intentions  with  regard  to  this  work. 
'  Ten  years  ago,'  he  says,  '  I  wrote  much  about 
Wagner.  Now  it  is  time  to  act.  To  embody 
the  Wagnerian  theories  in  a  music-drama  written 
in  Russian  on  a  Russian  'subject.  ...  In  this 
work,  besides  observing  as  far  as  possible  the 
principles  of  dramatic  truth,  I  aim  at  keeping 
more  olosely  than  has  yet  been  done  to  the 
forms  of  Russian  popular  music  as  preserved 
in  our  folk-songs.'  He  is  seeking  in  fact  to  fuse 
the  methods  of  Glinka  with  those  of  Wagner, 
and  produce  a  Russian  music -drama.  Serov 
was  a  connoisseur  of  Russian  folk-songs,  but  he 
had  not  the  genius  of  Glinka  ;  moreover,  with 
all  his  knowledge  of  the  popular  music  he  was 
never  penetrated  by  the  national  spirit  as  was 
his  great  predecessor.  In  creating  this  Russo- 
Wagnerian  work  Serov  created  something  purely 
artificial :  a  hybrid  which  could  bring  forth 
nothing  in  its  turn.  The  subject  of  'The 
Power  of  Evil '  is  exceedingly  gloomy  and  not 
particularly  well  adapted  to  musical  treatment, 
and  the  work  never  attaiued  the  popularity  of 
'Judith' and  'Rogneda.' 

Serov  died  of  heart  disease  in  January  1871. 
The  orchestration  of  '  The  Power  of  Evil '  was 
completed  by  one  of  his  most  talented  pupils, 
Soloviev.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was 
busy  with  a  fourth  opera  based  upon  Gogol's 
'Christmas  Eve  Revels,'  but  this  work  did  not 
progress  beyond  a  first  sketch,  from  which  his 
widow  afterwards  arranged  an  orchestral  suite, 


published  in  1877.  Other  compositions,  all 
belonging  to  his  later  years,  are :  '  Stabat 

Mater,'  «  Ave  Maria,'  incidental  music  to  'Nero' 
(1869),  «A  Christmas  Song  *  and  two  or  three 
orchestral  works,  including  a  '  Gopak '  and 
'  Dance  of  the  Zaporogne  Cossacks.'  Serov 
married  Valentina  Semcnovna  Bergman,  a 
talented  pupil  of  the  St.  Petersburg  Conserva- 
toire, and  the  conqioscr  of  several  operas,  one 
of  which,  *  Uriel  Acosta '  (Moscow,  1 885),  brought 
her  some  success.  She  was  also  a  constant 
contributor  to  the  reviews,  aud  in  recent  years 
has  devoted  her  energies  to  the  popularising  of 
music  among  the  masses.  R.  N. 

SERPENT  (Eng.  and  Fr.  ;  Germ.  Schlangen- 
rohr  ;  Ital.  SerpenUmc).  A  now  obsolete  instru- 
ment forming  the  natural  bass  of  the  ancient 
cornet  family,  played  with  a  cupped  mouthpiece 

similar  to  that  of  the 
bass  trombone.  It 
consists  of  a  wooden 
tube  about  8  feet  long, 
increasing  coni.  ally 
from  |  of  an  inch  in 
diameter  at  the 
mouthpiece  to  4 
inches  at  the  open 
eud.  The  name  is 
obviously  derived 
from  the  curved  form 
into  which  the  tube  is 
contorted,  presenting 
three  U-shaped  turns 
followed  by  a  large 
circular  convolution. 
The  bell  end  is, 
moreover,  turned  for- 
ward from  the  player, 
and  the  mouthpiece 
makes  a  right-angled  backward  turn  to  reach 
his  lips.  There  are  six  holes  on  tho  front  of 
the  instrument,  to  be  stopjied  by  the  three  middle 
fingers  of  either  hand  ;  those  for  the  left  hand 
on  the  third  descending  branch  ;  those  for  the 
right  on  the  fourth  ascending  branch  towards 
the  bell.  The  holes  are  set  in  groups  of  three, 
within  reach  of  the  outstretched  fingers.  The 
hands  are  passed  through  the  convolutions  to 
the  front  of  the  tube,  away  from  the  performer  ; 
the  weight  of  the  whole  is  supported  on  the 
upper  edges  of  the  two  forefingers,  and  grasi>ed 
by  the  two  thumbs,  which  are  kept  at  the  back 
of  the  instrument 

The  serpent  is  considered  to  consist  of  three 
parts,  (1)  the  mouthpiece,  (2)  the  crook,  or 
curved  brass  tube  leading  into  (3)  the  wooden 
body,  which  is  built  up  of  several  pieces  held 
together  by  a  leathern  covering.  [The  whole 
of  the  instrument  was,  however,  sometimes  made 
of  brass  or  copper.]  It  is  usually  said  to  have 
been  invented  by  a  canon  of  Auxerre,  named 
Edme  Guillaume,  in  1590.  The  story  bears  a 
somewhat  suspicious  resemblance  to  that  of  the 
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discovery  of  the  bassoon  by  a  canon  of  Ferrara 
in  the  first  half  of  the  same  century  But  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  about  this  period  clerical 
musicians  employed  bass  reed  and  brass  instru- 
ments for  the  accompaniment  of  ecclesiastical 
plain-song.  Indeed  Mersenne,  who  gives  a  re- 
markably good  and  complete  account  of  the 
Serjwnt,  notices  that  'even  when  played  by  a 
boy  it  is  sufficient  to  support  the  voices  of  twenty 
robust  monks.'  The  Serpent  d'&jlLse  is  still  a 
recognised  functionary  in  French  churches,  [and 
for  many  years  was  an  indispensable  member  of 
the  primitive  orchestras  which  accompanied  the 
Hinging  in  rural  churches  in  England.] 

The  scale  of  the  Serpent  is  in  the  highest 
degree  capricious,  and  indeed  fortuitous.  In 
this  respect  it  resembles  the  bassoon.  Mersenno 
gives  it  a  com|>as8  of  seventeen  diatonic  notes 
from  8 -foot  D  upwards,  and  intimates  that 
the  intervening  chromatics  can  be  obtained  by 
half-stopping.  He  does  not  name  the  device 
of  cross -fingering  so  largely  employed  on  the 
bassoon.  Berlioz,  who  speaks  slightingly  of  it, 
states  that  it  is  in  Bb,  and  that  parts  for  it 
•  must  be  written  a  whole  tone  above  the  real 
sound.'  The  old  parts,  however,  from  which 
the  writer  played  [in  the  'sixties']  at  the 
Sacred  Harmonic  Society  were  all,  without 
exception,  in  C. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  Serpent,  like  every 
other  instrument  with  a  cupped  mouthpiece, 
can  produce  the  usual  harmonic  series  of  notes. 
These  in  Mersenne's  work  seem  limited  to  the 
fundamental,  its  octave,  and  twelfth.  There 
would  be  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  far  larger 
compass.  Lichtenthal 1  who,  as  an  Italian, 
highly  values  the  Serpent,  gives  its  comi*ass  as 
no  less  than  four  full  octaves  from  the  Do 
Ixuitri-ssimo,  which  '  does  not  exist  on  the  piano- 
forte (1826),  but  on  the  pedal  of  the  organ  of 
16  feet,'  up  to  the  Do  of  the  violin  on  the  third 
space.  He  states,  moreover,  that  the  lowest 
sound  of  Do  can  only  be  used  from  time  to  time, 
'  avendo  bisogno  di  una  particolare  buona 
imboccatura '—requiring  a  specially  good  lip. 
[As  the  fundamental  note,  pedal,  or  lowest 
proper  tone  of  the  Serpent  was  the  8 -feet  C, 
just  as  it  is  on  the  trombone,  euphonium,  or 
ophicleide  in  C,  the  statement  of  Lichtenthal 
can  only  be  explained  by  admitting  that  certain 
players,  by  a  peculiarly  loose  embouchure,  could 
produce  notes  of  a  forced  or  constrained  pitch 
one  octave  lower  than  due  to  the  length  of  tube. 
The  compass  given  in  the  scales  and  tutors  is 
three  octaves  from  C  to  c",  with  a  possible 
extension  downwards,  by  slackening  the  lips, 
to  B,  and  B>.] 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  woodcut  that  one 
hand  being  applied  to  an  ascending,  and  the 
other  to  a  descending  branch,  the  usual  sequence 
of  fingering  is  inverted  in  the  two  hands  ;  the 
scale  proceeding  downwards  in  the  left  and 
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upwards  in  the  right.  The  Serpent  is  probably 
the  only  instrument  in  existence  exhibiting  so 
quaint  and  unscientific  a  device.  This  fact, 
and  the  different  lengths  of  sounding -tube 
intervening  between  the  holes — the  distance 
between  the  mouthpiece  and  the  first  finger- 
hole  being  44  inches  ;  between  the  next  three 
only  about  4  inches  in  all ;  between  these  and 
the  next  three  for  the  right  hand,  13  inches  ; 
and  from  the  last  hole  to  the  bell,  31  inches: 
making  96  inches,  or  8  feet — indicate  the  great 
imperfection  of  the  instrument  mechanically 
considered,  and  point  to  the  conclusion  that  a 
good  player  must  have  relied  more  on  his 
dexterity  and  on  the  strength  of  his  em- 
bouchure, as  mentioned  above,  than  on  the 
resources  of  the  instrument  itself.  Later 
makers,  howover,  added  a  multiplicity  of  keys, 
both  above  and  below,  which  only  complicated 
without  facilitating  ])erformance.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  notes  D,  A,  and  some  others, 
the  holes  for  which  were  the  most  approximately 
correct  in  position,  had  far  greater  force  and 
correctness  than  others  less  accurately  planted 
on  the  resonant  tube.  On  the  other  hand, 
owing  to  the  material  of  the  Serpent  and  to  its 
bore,  its  tone  was  certainly  more  tender  and 
less  obtrusive  than  that  of  the  blatant  brass 
valve -instruments  which  have  replaced  it  in 
the  modern  orchestra.  It  is  practically  disused 
except  in  some  few  foreign  churches,  and 
forgotten  by  all  but  musical  antiquaries.  A 
part  for  it  is  however  found  in  the  score  of 
Mendelssohn's  overtures  'The  Calm  Sea  and 
Prosperous  Voyage '  and  '  St.  Paul,'  in  the  over- 
tures to  '  Masaniello,'  'The  Siege  of  Corinth' 
(between  the  second  and  third  trombones),  and 
'  Rienzi.'  It  is  also  found  in  the  score  of  •  I 
Vespri  Siciliani.'  It  is  usually  replaced  in 
performance  by  the  ophicleide.  A  Yorkshire- 
man  of  Richmond,  named  Hurworth,  who 
played  in  the  private  band  of  George  III., 
could  execute  elaborate  flute  variations  with 
perfect  accuracy  on  this  unwieldy  instrument. 

There  is  a  Method  for  the  Serpent,  containing 
studies  and  duets,  published  by  Cocks.  The 
only  concerted  music  set  down  to  it  seems  to 
have  been  originally  intended  for  the  bassoon. 

A  '  Contra  Serpent '  was  shown  in  the  Exhibi- 
tion of  1851,  made  by  Jordan  of  Liverpool.  It 
was  in  Eb  of  the  16-foot  octave.  It  was  how- 
ever too  unwieldy  to  be  carried  by  the  player, 
and  required  independent  support.  Another 
modification  of  this  instrument  was  invented  by 
Beacbam  and  played  on  by  Prospere  in  Jullien's 
orchestra.  It  was  named  the  Serjwntcleide, 
and  was  essentially  an  ophicleide  with  a  body 
of  wood  instead  of  brass,  [w.  h.  s.  ;  with 
additions  in  square  brackets  by  D.  J.  B.] 

SERPETTE,  Henri  Charles  Antoine 
Castox,  French  composer,  born  at  Nantes 
Nov.  4,  1846,  began  life  as  an  advocate,  but 
gave  up  the  bar  for  music.    He  was  a  pupil  of 
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Ambroise  Thomas  at  the  Conservatoire,  and 
took  the  'Grand  prix'  in  1871  for  a  cantata 
('Jeanne  d'Arc')  of  great  promise.  On  his 
return  from  Italy,  despairing  of  acceptance  at 
the  Opera-Oomique,  he  closed  with  the  Boutles 
Parisiens,  and  produced  '  La  Branche  cassee ' 
(three  acts,  Jan.  23,  1874),  with  a  success 
which  induced  him  to  go  on  composing  works 
of  the  same  slight  character.  '  Le  Manoir  du 
Pic  Tordu*  (May  28,  1875),  'Le  Moulin  du 
Vert  galant'  (April  12,  1876),  and  'La  Petite 
Muette'  (Oct  3,  1877),  all  in  three  acts, 
followed  in  Paris,  and  '  La  Nuit  de  St.  Germain* 
(March  1880)  in  Brussels.  [' Cendrillonette ' 
came  out  in  1890,  'La  dot  de  Brigitte*  in 
1895,  and  «  Le  Carillon *  in  1896.  He  died  in 
Paris,  Nov.  3,  1904.]  o.  c. 

8ERRANO,  Emilio,  born  1850  at  Vitoria 
(Spain),  court  pianist  to  the  Infanta  Isabel 
(Countess  of  Girgenti),  is  Director  of  the  Royal 
Opera  and  Professor  of  the  Conservatoire  of 
Madrid.  Has  composed  much  music,  including 
grand  operas,  of  which  '  Irene  de  Otranto 1 
(1891)  and  'Gonzalo  de  Cordoba*  (1898)  were 
produced  with  great  success  in  Madrid,   h.  v.  h. 

8ERVA  PADRONA,  LA-the  maid  turned 
mistress.  An  Italian  intermezzo,  or  piece  in 
two  acts,  containing  three  characters,  one  of 
whom  is  a  mute.  Words  by  Nelli,  music  by 
Porgolesi.  Written  and  produced  at  Naples 
August  23,  1733,  and  in  Paris  first  on  Oct  4, 
1746,  at  the  Hdtel  de  Bourgogne,  and  was 
revived  by  the  '  Bouffons  Italiens '  on  August 
1,  1752.  This  was  followed  by  an  obstinate 
contest  between  the  reformers,  headed  by  Rous- 
seau,  and  the  conservative  musicians  — '  Guerre 
des  Lullistes  ct  des  BoufTonistes.'  In  1754  a 
translation, '  La  scrvante  maitresse, '  was  brought 
out,  and  had  a  run  of  150  consecutive  nights. 
It  was  revived,  August  13,  1862,  at  the  Opera- 
Comique,  for  the  debut  of  Mme.  Galli  -  Marie\ 
and  was  given  in  London,  at  the  Royalty, 
March  7,  1873. — An  imitation  of  Nolli's 
libretto,  with  the  same  title,  was  composed  by 
Paisiello  during  his  stay  at  St.  Petersburg,  o. 

SERVAIS,  Admen  Fran«;ois,  a  great  violon- 
cellist, was  born  at  Hal,  near  Brussels,  June  6, 
1807.  His  study  of  music  began  early,  but  it 
was  not  till  he  heard  a  solo  by  Platel  on  the 
violoncello,  that  he  fixed  on  the  instrument  on 
which  he  became  so  famous.  He  became  a 
pupil  of  Platel's  in  the  Brussels  Conservatoire, 
where  he  rapidly  rose  te  the  first  rank.  On 
the  advice  of  F^tis  he  went  to  Paris,  where  his 
success  was  great  In  1835  he  visited  Eng- 
land, and  on  May  25  played  a  concerto  of  his 
own  at  the  Philharmonic  Concert,  where  he 
was  announced  as  '  principal  violoncello  to  the 
King  of  the  Belgians.'  He  then  returned 
home,  and  wisely  resolved  to  study  for  a  year, 
and  it  was  during  this  |>eriod  that  ho  formed 
the  style  by  which  he  was  afterwards  known. 
In  1836  he  reappeared  in  Paris,  and  the  next 


dozen  years  were  occupied  in  a  series  of  long 
tours  through  Germany,  Holland,  Austria, 
Norway,  Russia,  and  even  Siberia.  In  1842 
he  married  in  St  Petersburg.  In  1848  he 
settled  at  Brussels  as  Professor  in  the  Conserva- 
toire, and  formed  many  distinguished  pupils. 
He  died  at  his  native  village  Nov.  26,  1866, 
of  an  illness  contracted  during  his  third  visit 
to  St.  Petersburg.  His  works  comprise  three 
Concertos,  and  sixteen  Fantasies,  for  violoncello 
and  orchestra  ;  six  Etudes  for  violoncello  and 
PF. — with  Gregoir  ;  fourteen  Duos  for  ditto  ; 
three  Duets  for  violin  and  violoncello — with 
Leonard  ;  one  Duet  for  ditto — with  Vieuxtempe. 
Servais'  tastes  were  very  simple,  and  his  great 
delight  was  to  slip  on  a  blouse  and  (like 
Mozart)  play  skittles.  At  the  close  of  his  life 
he  became  very  stout  and  the  peg  now  used  to 
support  the  violoncello  is  said  to  have  been 
invented  by  him  as  a  relief.  A  biography  of 
Servais  was  published  at  Hal  by  Vanderbroeck 
Desmeth,  1866.  [Interesting  reminiscences  of 
him  are  published  in  the  Guide  Musical  of 
June  2,  1907,  apropos  of  the  centenary  of  his 
birth.]  His  eldest  son  Joseph,  born  at  Hal, 
Nov.  28,  1850,  succeeded  his  father  in  June 
1872  as  professor  of  the  violoncello  at  the 
Brussels  Conservatoire.  He  appeared  first  at 
Warsaw  with  his  father,  and  the  pair  excited 
the  greatest  enthusiasm.  In  1868  he  was 
appointed  solo  violoncellist  at  Weimar  and 
remained  two  years.  In  1875  he  played  for 
the  first  time  in  Paris  at  one  of  Pasdeloup's 
Popular  Concerts,  when  some  of  the  journals 
spoke  in  terms  of  extravagant  praise  of  his 
performance.  The  instrument  used  by  both 
father  and  son  is  a  fine  Stradivarius  presented 
by  the  Princess  Yousoupoff.  [Joseph  Servais 
died  at  Hal,  August  29,  1885.]  A  second  son, 
Frantz,  a  successful  pianist  and  composer,  was 
a  pupil  in  the  same  Conservatoire.         T.  p.  p. 

SERVICE.  In  matters  relating  to  the 
Church  this  word  is  used  in  two  totally  different 
senses  ;  first,  as  a  rough  translation  of  Offieium, 
Ordo,  Rittts,  as  when  we  say  Communion-service, 
Ordination -service,  and  so  on  :  next  as  a  purely 
musical  term,  as  when  we  say  '  Wesley's  Service 
in  E,'  etc.  It  is  with  this  latter  application  of 
the  word  only  that  we  have  here  to  deal. 

A  Service  may  be  defined  as  a  collection  of 
musical  settings  of  the  canticles  and  other 
portions  of  the  liturgy  which  are  by  usage 
allowed  to  be  set  to  free  composition.  The 
term,  therefore,  excludes  all  versicles  or  responses, 
or  other  portions  founded  on  plain-song  ;  all 
chants,  whether  Gregorian  or  Anglican  ;  and 
all  anthems,  as  their  words  are  not  necessarily 
embodied  in  the  liturgy,  but  selected  at  will. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  includes  the  Nioene 
Creed,  Gloria  in  extslsis,  and  other  portions  of 
the  liturgy  which  have  from  the  most  ancient 
times  received  a  more  or  less  free  musical 
treatment. 
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The  origin  of  the  acceptance  of  the  term  in 
this  limited  musical  sense  is  somewhat  obscure. 
The  gradual  disuse  of  distinctive  names  of 
offices — such,  for  instance,  as  Matins,  Vespers, 
Mass,  etc. — after  the  Reformation,  helped  to 
bring  the  generic  word  'service'  into  very 
general  use  ;  and  it  has  therefore  been  sup- 
posed that  musicians  called  their  compositions 
'  services '  because  they  were  set  to  certain 
unvarying  portions  of  the  church  *  services.' 
But  this  explanation  is  far  from  satisfactory, 
for  obvious  reasons  ;  it  gives  too  much  latitude 
to  the  term,  and  offers  no  reason  why  it  should 
ever  have  become  limited  to  its  present  meaning. 

The  fullest  form  of  a  set  or  service  would 
include  free  musical  compositions  for  (1)  The 
Venite,  (2)  Te  Deum,  (3)  Benedicite,  (4)  Bene- 
dictus,  ( 5)  Jubilate,  (6)  Kyrie  eleison,  (7)  Nicene 
Creed,  (8)  Sanctus,  (9)  Gloria  in  excelsis  ;  (10) 
Magnificat,  (11)  Cantate  Domino,  (12)  Nunc 
Dimittis,  (13)  Deus  Misereatur. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  say  a  few  words  about 
some  of  these  movements  separately  before 
making  any  remarks  on  our  services  generally. 
The  Venite  has  long  since  disappeared  from  the 
list  of  free  compositions,  and  is  now  univer- 
sally treated  as  one  of  the  psalms,  and  sung  to 
a  chant  instead  of  being  rendered  as  a  motet. 
In  the  form  in  which  the  Venite  was  printed 
in  the  Breviary  may  perhaps  be  traced  the 
reason  why  many  of  our  earliest  church-com- 
posers after  the  Reformation,  such  as  Tallis, 
Bevin,  Byrd,  Gibbons,  and  others,  left  settings 
of  the  Venite  in  motet-form.  But  this  treat- 
ment of  the  psalm  was  probably  found  to  lengthen 
unduly  the  time  occupied  by  Matins  ;  and  it 
may  also  have  been  felt  that  an  elaborate  choral 
setting  of  these  particular  words  seriously  injured 
their  force  as  an  invitation  to  join  in  public 
worship.  On  the  whole  it  is  not  a  matter  for 
regret  that  the  Venite  now  takes  its  place  merely 
as  an  introductory  psalm. 

The  free  setting  of  the  Benedicite  omnia  opera 
did  not  long  maintain  its  ground,  owing  probably 
to  its  excessive  length.  Purcell  set  this  canticle, 
and  it  is  even  now  occasionally  sung  to  his  music ; 
Blow  also  wrote  an  elaborate  Benedicite  in  his 
Service  in  E  minor.  But  the  canticle  itself  fell 
for  a  long  time  into  neglect,  and  when  revived, 
it  was  sung  either  to  a  chant  in  triple  measure, 
or  to  a  'single'  chant,  or  to  a  Gregorian  tone 
havinga  'short  ending.'  Hayes  contributed  one 
of  the  earliest  triple-measure  chants  [and  there 
are  numerous  modern  specimens  in  which  waltz- 
themes,  more  or  less  ingeniously  disguised,  are 
in  use.] 

The  Gloria  in  excelsis,  though  set  to  music 
by  Tallis,  fell  almost  entirely  out  of  the  '  service ' 
owing  to  the  loss  of  choral  celebrations  of  the 
Holy  Communion.  On  their  resumption  the 
Gloria  was  once  more  included  in  the  set,  after 
a  long  period  of  virtual  disuse.  The  Kyrie  eleimn 
and  Sanctus  maintained  their  place  in  the  set ; 


the  former  because  it  was  always  sung  at  the 
so-called  '  table  prayers '  (that  is,  a  Communion- 
office  brought  to  a  conclusion  at  the  end  of 
the  Creed,  Sermon,  or  Prayer  for  the  Church 
Militant)  ;  the  latter  lived  on  as  an  introit, 
a  duty  it  fulfilled  at  one  time  universally  in 
our  cathedrals. 

The  Jubilate  completely  ousted  the  Benedictus 
for  a  long  period.  The  earliest  writers  of  our 
Reformed  Church — Tallis,  Byrd,  Gibbons,  Bevin, 
Farrant,  and  others — setthe  Benedictus  to  music, 
but  it  was  afterwards  practically  lost,  until, 
within  recent  times,  a  better  feeling  has  restored 
it  to  the  place  which  it  should  hold  according 
to  the  spirit  of  the  rubric,  if  not  according  to 
its  letter. 

The  Cantate.  Domino  and  Deus  misereatur 
may  be  said  to  have  been  in  fashion  from  time 
to  time.  Both  Blow  and  Purcell  set  these  alter- 
native canticles,  and  later  A  Id  rich  also ;  but  they 
reached  their  highest  popularity  at  the  end  of 
the  18th  and  the  early  part  of  the  19th  century. 
At  the  present  time  they  have  again  fallen 
somewhat  into  the  background. 

To  the  contents  of  a  service  as  above  enumer- 
ated, the  most  modern  composers  add  musical 
settings  of  the  Offertory  sentences,  also  of  the 
Doxologies  before  and  after  the  Gospel,  and 
sometimes  also  of  the  Sursum  Corda,  Agnus 
Dei,  and  Bettedictus.  The  Offertory  sentences 
may  tierhaps  be  looked  upon  as  a  legitimate 
addition  to  the  set,  but  the  Gosjiel-doxologies 
and  Sursum  Corda  have  l>oth  their  own  ancient 
plain-song,  and  the  Agnus  Dei  and  Benedictus 
are  not  ordered  by  our  rubric  to  be  sung  in  the 
office  of  Holy  Communion. 

Having  made  these  few  remarks  about  the 
contents  of  a  service,  we  must  now  discuss  the 
musical  character  of  our  English  services,  assum- 
ing that  a  Te  Deuvi,  Benedictus  (or  Jubilate), 
Magnificat,  and  Nunc  Dimittis  may  be  taken  as 
the  main  framework  of  an  ordinary  service.  It 
can  hardly  be  doubted  that  Tallis,  the  chief  of 
the  early  post- Reformation  composers,  was  in- 
fluenced, when  setting  his  celebrated  Te  Deum  in 
Dminor,  by  the  character  of  the  then  well-known 
Ambrosian  Te  Deum  which  Marbcck  published 
in  the  1550  Prayer-book.  There  can  be  traced 
an  evident  wish  to  form  a  melody,  if  not  actually 
in  aChurch  mode,  in  a  tonality  closely  resembling 
I  one  of  them.  Tallis  also  avoided  contrapuntal 
devices  (in  which  he  was  a  distinguished  exjtert), 
and  limited  within  strict  twninds  the  ambitus  of 
his  melody  and  the  number  of  his  harmonic 
combinations.  Anybody  who  will  take  the 
trouble  to  compare  his  graceful  and  melodious 
anthems  '  Hear  the  voice  and  prayer '  and  '  If 
ye  love  Me '  with  his  Service,  must  pcrceivo 
that  he  wrote  his  setting  of  the  canticles  under 
an  evident  self-imposed  restraint.  The  whole 
of  the  Service  was  made  to  follow  absolutely 
the  style  of  the  Te  Deum,  and  the  result  is,  that 
music  of  a  dignified  and  ecclesiastical  tvpe  has 
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been  produced — pure,  perhaps,  but  certainly 
uninteresting.  Led  in  this  direction  by  so  great 
and  famous  a  composer  as  Tallis,  many  of 
his  contemporaries  and  immediate  successors 
followed  in  his  footsteps,  and  English  cathedrals 
possess  a  considerable  store  of  plain  contrapuntal 
services  in  minor  keys. 

Closely  following  the  class  of  services  just 
described  comes  the  strict  contrapuntal  school, 
of  which  '  Gibbons  in  F '  forms  such  a  noble 
example.  It  must  not  be  thought  that  Gibbons 
was  the  first  to  write  the  1  pure  contrapuntal ' 
service  ;  a  Magnificat  and  Nunc  Dimittis  by 
Dr.  Tye  (who  was  organist  to  Edward  VI.) 
show  that  he  transferred  his  motet-style  without 
any  change  to  his  setting*  of  these  canticles, 
which  consist  almost  entirely  of  short  1  points ' 
or  phrases  of  four-part  imitation.  This  is  just 
what  Gibbons  did,  but  he  threw  more  melodic 
freedom  and  greater  breadth  into  his  work,  and 
therefore  it  has  lived,  while  Tye's  Magnificat 
is  only  known  to  antiquaries. 

Half  a  century  after  the  death  of  Gibbons  the 
settings  of  the  canticles  had  become  merely 
meaningless  collections  of  short  *  points '  ;  and, 
instead  of  running  on  with  dignified  continuity, 
the  music  came  to  be  broken  up  into  a  number 
of  small  sections,  for  voices  soli,  alternately  with, 
or  in  frequent  contrast  to,  short  choruses.  The 
influence  of  the  French  school,  which  had  the 
most  disastrous  effects  on  Euglish  anthems, 
afTected  the  services  also,  though  to  a  leaser 
degree.  The  services  of  Pun-ell  and  Blow  may 
be  considered  typical  of  both  the  virtues  and 
vices  of  this  school, — melodious,  but  restless  and 
purposeless. 

Seven  years  before  the  death  of  Blow  a  man 
was  born,  who,  without  possessing  any  special 
musical  gifts,  was  destined  to  bring  about  a  vast 
change  in  the  character  of  services  ;  that  man 
was  the  very  second-rate  Charles  King.  The 
only  possible  way  of  accounting  for  the  enormous 
jwpularity  of  his  services  is  to  view  them  as  a 
protest  against  contrapuntal  devices,  and  as  a 
restoration  of  simplicity,  even  if  the  simplicity 
is  closely  allied  to  weakness.  To  the  influence 
of  King  we  probably  owe  two  short  but  beautiful 
settings  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Boyce  (who  died 
about  thirty  years  after  him)  ;  one  is  in  the  key 
of  C,  the  other  in  A. 

The  nextdevelopment  of  the  form  and  character 
of  services  was  the  forerunner  of  the  '  dramatic ' 
school.  Attwood  deserves  an  im}K>rtant  place 
in  any  sketch  of  the  history  of  services  for  his 
bold  attempt  to  attach  to  the  words  music 
which  should  vary  as  their  character.  This  had 
of  course  been  done  to  some  extent  before 
his  time,  but  nearly  always  with  a  polite  lean- 
ing to  the  conventionalities  of  the  past ;  Attwood 
struck  out  a  fresh  path.  This  fact  should  be 
borne  in  mind  by  those  who  are  disposed  to 
criticise  severely  the  weak  points  in  his  services. 
Attwood  died  in  1838,  and  we  soon  find  ourselves 


face  to  face  with  S.  8.  Wesley,  whose  Service 
in  E  has  been,  and  is,  a  model  for  many  living 
writers  ;  and  he  has  been  followed  by  a  large 
group  of  living  comj)osers,  all  of  whom  are 
striving  to  produce  services  in  which  the  natural 
emotions  called  up  by  the  character  of  the  words 
shall  be  reflected  in  unartificial  music. 

Those  who  desire  to  study  the  literature  of 
services  will  find  ample  materials  in  Barnard's 
Collection  ;  Boyce's  Collection  of  Cathedral 
Music,  3  vols.  ;  Arnold's  Collection,  3  vols. ; 
Kimbault's  Collection  of  Services,  1  vol. ;  Ouae- 
ley's  Collection  of  Services,  1  vol.  ;  various 
manuscripts  in  our  cathedrals.  Full  informa- 
tion as  to  Barnard's  Collection  will  be  found 
under  the  head  Barnard.  [Of  late  years  efforts 
have  been  made  to  restore  the  fine  old  Cathedral 
Services  to  general  use,  from  which  they  were 
for  many  years  kept  by  the  crowd  of  1  easy ' 
services  purveyed  by  the  least  skilful  organists 
and  writers  of  the  day.  The  Church  Musio 
Society  has  already  done  much  good  in  this 
direction.]  J.  8. 

SESQUI.  A  Latin  word  signifying,  literally, 
the  whole  plus  its  half. 

In  musical  terminology,  the  prefix  Sesqui  is 
used  in  combination  with  certain  numeral 
adjectives,  to  express  the  proportion,  either  of 
harmonic  intervals  or  of  rhythmic  combinations. 
[See  Proportion.]  Thus,  Sesquialtera  expresses 
the  proportion  of  two  to  three,  and  therefore 
represents  the  perfect  fifth,  which  is  produced 
by  sounding  two- thirds  of  a  given  string. 
Sesquitertia,  indicating  (not  very  correctly)  the 
proportion  of  three  to  four,  represents  the  perfect 
fourth,  sounded  by  three-fourths  of  the  string. 
Sesquiquarta,  or  four-fifths,  represents  the  major 
third.  Sesquiquinta  represents  the  minor  third, 
given  by  five -sixths  of  the  resonant  string. 
Sesquisexta,  six-sevenths,  and  Sesqniseptima, 
seven  -  eighths,  correspond  with  no  intervals  in 
the  accepted  canon  of  the  scale :  but,  Sesqui- 
octava,  or  eight-ninths,  represents  the  peculiar 
form  of  the  major  second  known  to  theorists  as 
the  Greater  Tone  ;  and  Sesquinona,  nine-tenths, 
gives  the  Lesser  Tone — an  interval,  which, 
though  conventionally  called  a  major  second, 
and  treated,  in  practice,  as  identical  with  that 
just  described,  is  less,  by  one  Comma,  than  the 
Tone  represented  by  Sesquioctava. 1 

In  rhythmic  combinations,  Sesquialtera  is 
used  as  the  general  symbol  of  triple  time.  The 
term  Sesquialtera  is  also  applied  to  passages  of 
three  notes  sung  against  two  ;  Sesquitertia,  to 
three  notes  sung  against  four  ;  and  Sesquiquarta, 
to  four  notes  sung  or  played  against  five. 
[See  Hemiolia.]  w.  s.  r. 

8ESQUI  ALTERA.  A  compound  organ  stop 
consisting  of  several  ranks  of  pipes,  sometimes 
as  many  as  five.  Various  combmations  of  inter- 
vals are  used,  but  they  only  represent  different 
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positions  of  the  third,  fifth,  and  eighth  of  the 
ground- tone  in  the  third  or  fourth  octave  above. 
The  sesquialtera  thus  gives  brilliance  to  the 
tone  by  reinforcing  these  upper  partials. 

The  origin  of  the  term  Sesquialtera,  as  applied 
to  an  organ  stop,  is  rather  obscure.  In  the 
list  of  ratios  given  by  Boethius,  at  the  close  of 
the  5th  or  beginning  of  the  6th  century,  which 
were  exactly  reproduced  by  almost  every  writer 
on  music  up  to  the  16th  century,  the  term  pro- 
portio  sesquialterti  signifies  numbers  having  the 
ratio  2:3;  the  term  therefore  is  really  applic- 
able to  all  sto{>8  having  pipes  at  an  interval  of 
a  fifth  (or  its  ootaves)  from  the  groundtone, 
such  as  the  Quint,  Twelfth,  Larigot  (nine- 
teenth), etc  As  stated  above,  the  Sesquialtera 
organ  stop  does  aotually  contain  pipes  having 
this  relation,  only,  and  also  contains  pipes 
having  the  ratio  5  :  4 — the  tierce — which 
Boethius  called  a  proportio  sesqniqiuirta.  On 
the  whole  it  may  be  safely  said  that  the  word 
Sesquialtera  was  originally  used  for  the  purpose 
of  showing  that  the  stop  contained  pipes  having 
ratios  other  than  2  :  1,  or  other  than  an  octave- 
series,  j.  s. 

SESTET,  or  SEXTET  (Fr.  Sextuor ;  Ital. 
Sestttto).  A  composition  for  six  instruments, 
or  six  voices,  with  or  without  accompaniment. 

Instrumental  sestets  are  of  two  kinds  :  those 
for  strings  only,  which  belong  to  the  same 
class  as  string  quartets  and  quintets,  being 
monochromes  in  six  real  parts,  and  those  for 
various  combinations  of  strings,  wind  and 
pianoforte,  which  belong  to  the  class  of  piano- 
forte quartets,  etc.,  and  may  be  regarded  as 
miniature  symphonies.  The  first  of  these  two 
classes  in,  naturally,  but  rarely  met  with,  six  -part 
harmony  not  being  easy  to  write  ;  but  the  few 
examples  we  have  are  striking  ones.  We  may 
pass  over  Haydn's  solitary  si>ocimen,  called  an 
'  Echo,'  for  four  violins  and  two  violoncellos, 
and  mention  only  that  of  S]>ohr,  in  C  (op.  140), 
a  charming  work  ;  the  two  immortal  com]>osi- 
tions  of  Brahms  (Bfr,  op.  18  ;  G,  op.  36),  which 
stand  at  the  head  of  modern  chamber-music  ; 
the  Sextet  of  Raff,  op.  178,  in  G  minor;  and 
that  of  Dvorak,  op.  48. 

All  the  above  are  for  two  violins,  two  violas, 
and  two  violoncellos.  Turning  now  to  the 
second  and  more  comprehensive  class,  we  find  a 
few  more  in  point  of  number  but  none  of  much 
artistic  value.  The  prolific  Boccherini  wrote 
sixteen,  Haydn  one,  Mozart  only  the  'Musical 
Joke.'  Beethoven's  Sestet  for  Strings  and  two 
obbligato  Horns  (op.  816)  is  interesting,  but 
unfortunately  impracticable  for  modern  players.1 
His  Sestet  for  Wind  Instruments,  op.  71  (for 
two  clarinets,  two  horns,  and  two  bassoons,  in 
Efe>)  is  an  early  work  and  little  known.  Beet- 
hoven himself  mentions  it  in  a  letter  of  August 

■  A  1st  Horn  part  la  In  ulatonat,  on  which  Bwethoren  hw  written 
•9Ut  mla,  Ood  know*  wh*rr  the  other  porta  an.'  The  alow 
moTetnrut  haa  been  adapted  U,  voicaa  ai  To*  Vesper  Hymn/  and 
had  a  wide  popularity  In  '  Orpheus.' 


8,  1809,  as  'one  of  my  earlier  things,  and  not 
only  that,  but  written  in  a  single  night ;  jjerhaps 
the  only  thing  in  its  favour  is  that  it  is  the 
work  of  an  author  who  has  at  least  brought 
forward  better  works — though  for  many  such 
works  are  the  best '  (Nohl's  Neue  Brief et  No. 
53.)  Stemdale  Bennett's  Sestet  for  piano  and 
strings,  a  very  early  work  (op.  8),  is  an  elegant 
pianoforte  piece  with  an  unimportant  though 
often  picturesque  accompaniment  for  strings, 
in  which  the  piano  has  an  undue  share  of  work. 
Onslow  left  two  sestets — opp.  30  and  77  bis. 

It  should  be  noticed  that  the  sestets  and 
quintets  of  Reicha  and  other  composers,  when 
written  for  wind  instruments  only,  are  practically 
quartets,  one  or  more  of  the  instruments  taking 
a  rest  in  turn.  [Vocal  sestets  occur  in  operas 
whenever  the  dramatic  exigencies  of  the  piece 
require  them  ;  there  are  two  in  '  Don  Giovanni,' 
of  which  ouly  one,  '  Sola,  sola,'  is  performed  on 
the  ordinary  stage,  as  the  splendid  finale  is 
usually  left  out  in  the  present  day.  The  sestet 
in  '  Lucia '  was  long  famous,  and  there  is  a 
very  fine  specimen  in  Berlioz's  'Troyens  a 
Carthage.']  *.  c. 

SEVCIK,  Ottakar,  violinist  and  j>edagogue, 
was  born  on  March  22,  1852,  at  Horazdowitz 
in  Bohemia,  and  is  of  Czech  nationality.  His 
father,  a  teacher  of  the  violin,  after  giving  him 
elementary  lessons,  sent  him  in  1866  to  the 
Couservatorium  in  Prague,  where  he  studied 
under  Anton  Bennewitz  until  1870,  and  then 
accepted  an  appointment  as  Concertmeister  oi 
the  Mozai  teum  in  Salzburg.  This  engagement, 
varied  by  the  organising  of  self-supjwrting 
concerts  at  Prague,  lasted  until  1873,  in  which 
year  he  made  his  debut  as  a  soloist  at  Vienna, 
becoming  eventually  Concertmeister  of  the 
Komische  Oper  in  that  city.  At  the  closing  of 
the  opera- house  he  gave  concerts  in  Moscow, 
and  in  1875  was  appointed  Professor  at  the 
Imperial  Music  School  in  Kiev,  remaining  there 
till  1892,  when  he  accepted  an  invitation  from 
Anton  Bennewitz,  then  director  of  the  Prague 
Consorvatorium,  to  return  to  Bohemia  and  fill 
the  post  of  principal  professor  of  the  violin  at 
that  institution.  From  that  day  to  this, 
although  he  has  occasionally  played  in  public 
(for  the  last  time  in  1898),  he  has  maiuly 
devoted  himsolf  to  teaching.  His  appoint- 
ment happened  to  synchronise  with  the  entry, 
as  a  pupil,  of  Jan  Kubelik,  then  twelve  years 
of  age,  and  possessed  of. a  marvellous  gift  for 
technique.  Sovfilk  taught  him  for  six  years, 
moulding  him  in  accordance  with  his  own 
sjiecial  theories  of  teaching,  to  which  Kubelik 's 
phenomenal  success  first  drew  the  world's  atten- 
tion. This  success  was  thought,  however,  to 
be  very  largely  due  to  the  young  violinist's  own 
natural  ability,  and  it  was  not  until,  first,  Kocian, 
and  then,  in  a  still  greater  degree,  Marie  Hall, 
confirmed,  by  the  brilliance  of  their  performances, 
the  effectiveness  of  his  system  of  training,  thai 
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his   reputation    became    established  abroad. 

Pupils  offered  themselves  in  such  great  numbers, 
mainly  from  England  and  America,  that  only 
a  small  proportion  of  them  could  be  accepted. 
Among  them  were  the  sons  of  Wilhelmj  and 
Hugo  Heermann,  the  daughter  of  Wicniawski, 
Zacharewitsch,  Michel  de  Sicard,  Walter 
Schulze,  Vivien  Chartres,  Leon  Sametini,  and 
many  others  more  locally  known,  who,  after 
studying  under  Sevclk, received  teaching  ap|wint- 
ments  at  various  music  schools.  The  number 
of  students  working  under  him  varies  from 
75  to  100  during  the  winter  months,  some  tak- 
ing two  or  three  lessons  monthly,  and  others, 
who  also  learn  from  his  assistants,  one  lesson 
only  a  month  ;  whilst  during  the  summer  recess 
many  follow  him  to  his  country  residence  at 
(iraz,  and  continue  to  get  the  benefit  of  his 
advioe  in  holiday  time.  Thanks  to  him,  Prague 
adds  to  its  distinctions  that  of  being  a  sort  of 
uuiversity  town  of  the  violin,  where  students 
learn  and  draw  inspiration  from  each  other  as 
well  as  from  the  Professor.  But  the  latter's 
personal  magnetism  is  the  chief  factor  in  his 
success  In  bringing  forward  so  many  technically 
accomplished  pupils.  He  prides  himself  on 
'  teaching  them  how  to  learn,'  and  has  the  gift 
of  stimulating  them  to  an  almost  superhuman 
exercise  of  patience.  For  as  many  hours  daily 
as  their  strength  will  allow,  they  play  small 
sections  of  ]>assages  backwards  and  forwards 
hundreds,  even  thousands  of  times,  in  every 
]»ossible  fingering  and  variety  of  bowing.  No 
other  teacher  of  the  violin  has  the  knowledge 
which  Sevdik  possesses  of  the  anatomical 
structure  of  the  hand  and  arm.  The  position 
of  the  hand  holding  the  violin  ho  regulates 
according  to  the  physique  of  the  pupil,  whose 
muscles  (those  controlling  the  fingers)  are 
systematically  trained  by  his  exercises  to 
respond  quickly,  so  that  in  the  end  remarkable 
facility  in  shifting  jtosition  is  gained.  The 
fingers  of  the  left  hand  are  kept  down  more 
rigidly  than  in  the  Joachim  school,  and  the 
management  of  the  bow  is  taught  with  extra- 
ordinary minuteness  of  detail.  He  divides  it 
not  only  into  the  usual  three  sections,  but  also 
into  subdivisions,  and  of  course  the  pupil  has 
to  apportion  each  accurately  in  accordance  with 
the  nature  of  the  phrase,  thus  acquiring  great 
command  of  tone  and  accent.  In  short,  under 
the  Sevfiik  system,  nothing  is  left  undone  that 
methodical  training  of  ear  or  muscles  can 
accomplish.  In  regard  to  interpretation,  the 
professor  (seated  at  the  pianoforte)  teaches  all 
the  great  concertos  on  sound  technical  lines, 
but  the  development  of  the  psychical  side  of 
the  student's  nature,  the  bringing  to  bear  upon 
him  of  subtle  influences  which  tend  to  make 
him  a  great  interpretative  artist,  must  come 
from  without  In  the  case  of  some  of  his  pupils, 
these  influences  appear  to  have  been  absent, 
but  that  is  no  fault  of  Sevcik,  whose  life- 


work  lies  in  the  domain  of  pure  technique, 
which  he  teaches  not  only  to  his  pupils,  but  to 
the  world,  with  a  passion  which  is  akin  to 
genius  ;  to  the  world  by  tni-ans  of  his  Mrthod, 
which  is  a  monument  of  patient  toil  that  will 
secure  him  fame  after  his  pupils  are  forgotten. 
It  consists  of  four  books.  Hook  I.  is  a  Violin 
Method  for  Beginners  (in  seveu  porta,  op.  6). 
In  this  he  has  adopted  for  the  early  stages  of 
practice  what  he  calls  his  'Semitone  System.' 
Whereas  in  the  ordinary  diatonic  scale  the 
stoppings  are  unequal,  the  semitones  which 
occur  being  produced  on  almost  every  string 
with  the  aid  of  different  fingers,  in  this  book 
scales  are  placed  before  the  beginner,  in  which 
all  the  stoppings  are  the  same  on  each  string. 
This  helps  him  to  acquire  quickly  pure  intona- 
tion, and  enables  him  to  devote  his  entire 
attention  to  the  holding  of  the  violin  and  the 
handling  of  the  bow.  Book  II.  contains  Studies 
preparatory  to  the  shake  and  for  developing 
the  touch  (in  two  jiarts,  op.  7).  Changes  of 
position  and  preparatory  scale  studies,  op.  8. 
and  Preparatory  Studies  in  double  stopping,  op. 
9.  Book  III  is  a  School  of  Violin  Technique 
(in  four  parts,  op.  1),  for  more  advanced  pupils, 
aud  is  Sevfiik  s  magnum  opus.  Book  IV.  is  a 
School  of  Bowing  Technique  (in  six  {tarts,  op. 
2),  in  which  appear  some  4000  varieties  of 
bowing  in  progressive  order,  with  metronome 
marks,  and  exhaustive  directions  tending  to 
the  development  of  the  bow  arm. 

Such  is  the  Sevclk  method,  for  the  creating 
of  which  he  has  drawn  from  the  technical 
storehouse  of  the  past,  taken  from  all  schools 
their  characteristics  and  traditions,  arranged 
them  in  order,  blended  them,  filtered  them 
through  his  own  originality,  and  by  adding 
many  new  features  carried  them  a  step  farther. 
His  publications  include  a  series  of  '  Bohemian 
dances'  for  violin  solo.  In  1886  the  Czar 
Alexander  II.  conferred  upon  him  the  Order  of 
St  Stanislaus  for  pedagogic  services,    w.  w.  c. 

SEVEN  LAST  WORDS,  THE-u.  the 
seven  last  utterances  of  the  crucified  Saviour. 
A  conqwsition  of  Haydn's  dating  about  1785. 
It  was  then  the  custom  in  the  principal  church 
of  Cadiz  to  have  a  kind  of  oratorio  during 
Passion  week.  The  church  was  hung  with 
black,  and  a  single  lamp  only  was  lighted.  At 
noon  the  doors  were  shut.  An  orchestral 
prelude  was  played  :  then  the  Bishop  mounted 
the  pulpit,  read  one  of  our  Lord's  last  'words,' 
and  made  an  exhortation  upon  it  He  then 
came  down,  and  threw  himself  on  his  knees 
before  the  altar.  During  this  there  was  again 
orchestral  music.  He  then  mounted  the  pulpit 
a  second  time,  and  pronounced  the  second 
'  word, '  and  a  second  discourse,  and  so  on  till 
the  last  In  1785  Haydn  received  a  request 
from  Cadiz  to  compose  orchestral  pieces  for 
this  purpose,  each  piece  to  be  an  adagio  of 
about  ten  minutes  long.    This  he  did,  sub- 
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stituting  however  (as  the  original  parts  show) 
for  the  Bishop's  voice  a  long  recitative  for  a 
bass  in  the  case  of  each  of  the  seven  '  words.' 
In  this  form  the  work  was  performed  at  Vienna, 
March  26,  1787,  and  was  published  in  parts 
by  Artaria  in  the  same  year — as  '  7  sonate,  con 
un  Introduzione,  ed  al  hue  un  terremoto ' — for 
orchestra,  op.  47  ;  for  strings,  op.  48  ;  for 
piano  solo,  op.  49.  It  quickly  spread  to  other 
countries,  was  sold  to  Forster  of  London  in  the 
summer  of  the  same  year  for  five  guineas, 
Haydn  protesting,  and  endeavouring  to  obtain 
another  five,  but  with  doubtful  success  ; 1  and 
was  announced  by  Longman  k  Brodcrip  in 
the  Times  of  Jan.  1,  1788,  as  4  A  set  of 
Quartetts  .  .  .  expressive  of  the  Passion  of 
Our  Saviour,  op.  48,  8a.'  Haydn  himself 
conducted  them  (whether  with  the  recitatives 
or  not  does  not  appear)  as  the  middle  part  of 
a  concert  at  the  King's  Theatre,  Haymarket, 
May  30,  1791,  and  repeated  the  performance 
at  the  benefit  of  little  Clement  the  violin -player. 

The  work  is  now  known  as  a  cantata,  with 
words  to  each  movement.  When  or  by  whom 
the  words  were  added  is  not  quite  clear ;  for 
the  various  statements  the  reader  must  be 
referred  to  Pohl's  Joseph  Haydn  (ii.  217, 
218). 8  Pohl's  conclusion  appears  to  be  that 
Haydn  adapted  to  his  music  —  perhaps  with 
Van  Swieten's  assistance — words  which  he  met 
with  at  Passau  on  his  way  to  England  in  1794, 
except  those  to  the  Earthquake,  which  are  from 
Rammler's  'Tod  Jesu.'  At  the  same  time  ho 
arranged  each  of  the  '  words '  in  plain  harmony, 
and  added  a  movement  for  wind  instruments 
only  between  movements  4  and  6.  The  '  Seven 
Words'  were  for  long  a  favourite  in  Vienna 
both  in  church  and  concert -room.  One  of  the 
last  i>erfonnancea  was  at  the  Alt-Lerchen- 
feld  church,  when  Franz  8chubert's  brother 
Anton  (« Father  Hermann ')  delivered  the  dis- 
courses.' o. 

SEVENTH.  The  intervals  which  contain 
seven  notes  comprise  some  of  the  most  import- 
ant chords  in  music,  and  such  as  have  been 
peculiarly  conspicuous  in  musical  history.  They 
are  divided  mainly  into  three  classes — major 
sevenths,  minor  sevenths,  and  diminished 
sevenths ;  as 

1.  The  major  sevenths,  as  CB,  FE,  GFg,  are 
very  harsh — in  fact  the  harshest  combination 
used  in  modern  music  except  the  minor  second, 
such  as  BC.  They  are  only  endurable  either 
when  prepared  and  duly  resolved,  or  when 
they  result  from  the  use  of  an  appoggiatura  or 
grace-note,  or  passing  note.  They  occur  most 
commonly  as  suspensions,  resolving  either  up 

l  ML  *«  i«t*m.  p. w. 

t  Th*  MograpkU  CnivrmU*  iUtei  caWorlcally  that  the  adapta- 
tion waa  by  Mtrha*l  Haydn. 
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or  down,  while  the  rest  of  the  chord  is  station- 
ary, as  at  (a)  or  (b), 

^^^^ 

or  with  the  condensed  forms  of  resolution,  when 
the  rest  of  the  chord  moves  simultaneously  with 
the  motion  of  the  discordant  note,  as  at  (<*). 

Of  these  major  sevenths  there  are  several 
forms,  but  as  they  all  have  the  same  general 
principles  of  formation  and  treatment  they  do 
not  require  detailed  consideration. 

2.  The  minor  sevenths  are  more  individually 
characteristic.  Of  these  the  most  important  is 
the  Dominant  seventh,  as  at  (<•),  for  the  key  of 
C.  The  discordance  of  this  combination  is  very 
slight.    By  itself  it  is  but  little  more  harsh  than 

 (c)      <<*)  (Q  CO  00 

some  combinations  which  are  universally  ac- 
cepted as  concords,  such  as  the  minor  sixth  ; 
but  its  harshness  is  increased  by  the  addition 
of  the  other  notes  which  fill  up  the  harmony, 
as  at  (''').  since  the  indispensable  major  third  in 
the  chord  makes  a  diminished  fifth  with  the 
seventh.  Nevertheless  its  mildness  has  long 
been  recognised,  and  it  was  used  as  early  as 
the  beginning  of  the  17th  century  with  greater 
freedom  than  any  other  discord,  by  being  re- 
lieved of  the  condition  of  being  prepared.  [See 
Harmony,  vol.  ii.  p.  310.]  But  the  laws  of 
its  resolution  continued,  and  still  continue, 
more  or  less  restricted.  It  naturally  resolves 
into  the  tonic  chord  ;  because  its  third  is  the 
leading  note  of  the  key  and  tends  to  the  tonic  ; 
its  seventh  naturally  teuds  to  the  third  of  the 
toni  '  chord,  which  is  in  the  major  divided  from 
it  only  by  the  small  interval  of  a  semitone  ; 
and  its  root  or  bass  note  already  supplies  the 
fifth  of  that  chord,  which  naturally  acts  as  the 
connecting  link  between  the  two  harmonies  of 
dominant  and  tonic  ;  so  that  all  the  vital  notes 
of  the  tonic  chord  are,  as  it  were,  predicted  by 
its  sounding,  and  consequently  it  is  the  mo*t 
natural  and  forcible  penultimate  in  cadences, 
in  which  it  occurs  with  extreme  frequency. 
[See  Cadence  II. ;  Harmony.]  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  point  out  that  it  can  be  resolved 
otherwise,  since  it  so  often  plays  a  part  in 
interrupted  cadences  ;  as  for  instance  where  the 
tonic  chord  is  supplanted  by  the  chord  of  the 
submediant  (r)  ;  but  it  is  in  consequence  of  the 
very  predisposition  which  it  creates  to  export 
the  tonic  chord  that  interrupted  cadences  have 
such  marked  effect.  [See  Cadence  III.  J  There 
is  no  other  minor  seventh  in  the  key  which 
can  be  accompanied  by  a  diatonic  major  third  ; 
but  there  are  two  at  least  that  can  be  obtained 
with  one  chromatic  note  in  them,  and  thew 
are  so  frequently  used  as  if  they  belonged  to 
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the  key  that  some  theorists  have  agreed  to 
affiliate  them.  These  are  the  minor  seventh  on 
the  supertonic  with  a  chromatic  major  third, 
and  the  minor  seventh  on  the  tonic,  in  which 
the  seventh  itself  is  chromatic,  as  (/)  and  (y), 
in  relation  to  the  key  of  C.  These  are  respec- 
tively the  dominant  sevenths  of  the  Dominant 
and  Subdominant  keys,  so  that  in  any  sense 
they  lie  very  close  to  the  principal  key,  and 
can  resolve  into  it  with  the  greatest  ease  ;  and 
they  are  often  taken  without  preparation  as 
distinct  ingredients  of  its  harmonic  material 
without  other  reference  to  the  keys  to  which 
they  diatonically  belong. 

The  minor  soventh  on  the  supertonic,  with 
a  diatonic  minor  third,  is  a  chord  which  has 
much  exercised  theorists.  It  comprises  the  same 
notes  as  the  chord  which  has  been  generally 
known  formerly  and  even  partially  now  as  the 
Added  sixth  ;  and  it  is  more  often  met  with 
in  the  form  from  which  that  name  was  derived. 
But  in  whatever  position,  it  has  long  been 
peculiar  among  discords  for  the  variability  of 
its  resolution,  since  the  note  which  would  be 
the  seventh  if  the  supertonic  were  at  the  bottom 
of  the  chord,  stands  still  in  resolution  almost 
as  often  as  it  moves  downwards  to  the  con- 
veniently contiguous  leading  note  of  the  key. 
For  the  various  views  entertained  concerning 
this  chord,  see  Harmony  and  Root. 

8.  The  chord  of  the  Diminished  seventh  is 
a  familiar  combination  both  to  theorists  and 
musicians.  It  is  in  its  complete  form  composed 
of  a  set  of  minor  thirds,  and  this  as  much  as 
anything  gives  it  its  notoriously  ambiguous 
character,  since  any  of  its  elements  can  be 
treated  as  the  discordant  note,  with  tho  result 
of  leading  to  a  different  key  in  each  several 
case.  It  is  now  commonly  held  to  be  the 
inversion  of  a  minor  ninth  with  the  root  note 
omitted.  [See  Diminished  Intervals,  vol.  i. 
p.  702.]  o.  H.  H.  p. 

SEVERN.Thomas  Henry — brother  of  Joseph 
Severn  the  painter,  the  intimate  friend  of  Keats, 
Leigh  Hunt,  etc. — was  born  in  London,  Nov.  5, 
1 801 ,  and  after  many  difficulties  became  manager 
of  Farn's  music-business  at  72  Lombard  Street. 
He  was  the  first  conductor  of  the  City  of  London 
Classical  Harmonists,  started  in  1831.  [See 
vol.  i.  p.  526.]  He  was  virtually  self-taught,  and 
his  knowledge  of  music  was  derived  from  study 
of  the  scores  of  the  great  masters,  and  from 
practice.  He  died  at  Wandsworth,  April  15, 
1881.  Severn  was  the  author  of  an  opera,  and 
of  various  songs  which  were  very  popular  in 
their  time  ;  a  Cantata,  '  The  Spirit  of  the 
Shell' ;  two  Te  Deums  (Novello  k  Co.),  etc., 
etc.  g. 

SEXT  (Lat.  Offidum  (vel  Orotic)  ad  Horam 
Sextam  ;  Ad  Sextam).  The  last  but  one  of  the 
'  Lesser  Hours '  in  the  Roman  Breviary. 

The  Office  begins,  as  usual,  with  the  Vereicle 
and  Response,  1  Deus  in  adjutorium.'  These 


are  followed  by  a  Hymn  —  'Rector  potens, 
verax  Deux'  —  which  never  changes;  Verses 
81-129  of  the  Psalm,  '  Beati  immaculati,'  sung 
in  three  divisions,  but  under  a  single  antiphon  ; 
the  '  Capitulum '  and  4  Responsorium  breve '  for 
the  Season  ;  and  the  Prayer  (or  Collect)  for  the 
day. 

In  Collegiate  Churches  the  Offices  of  Teroe 
and  Sext  are  usually  sung  immediately  before 
and  after  High  Mass.  The  Plain -song  Music  for 
Sext  will  be  found  in  the  AntiphonaL    w.  s.  r. 

SEXTET.    See  Sestet. 

SEXTOLET  (Fr.  Sextolet ;  Ger.  Sextole  ;  Ital. 
Scstina).  A  group  of  six  notes  of  equal  length, 
played  in  the  time  of  four  ordinary  notes  of  the 
same  species.  To  distinguish  them  from  regular 
notes  of  like  form  the  numl>er  6  is  placed  above 
or  below  the  group.  The  true  sextolet  is  formed 
from  a  triplet,  by  dividing  each  note  into  two, 
thus  giving  six  notes,  the  first  of  which  alone 
is  accented  ;  but  there  is  also  a  similar  group 
of  six  notes,  far  more  frequently  used  than  the 
real  sextolet,  in  which  a  slight  accent  is  given 
to  the  fourth  note  as  well  as  the  first  This 
group,  which  really  consists  of  two  triplets,  is 
properly  known  as  the  Double  Triplet,  and 
should  be  marked  with  the  figure  3  over  the 
second  and  fifth  notes,  though  it  is  frequently 
marked  with  6,  and  called  a  sextolet.  The 
difference  is  well  shown  in  the  following  two 
extracts  from  the  Largo  of  Beethoven's  Concerto 
in  C,  op.  15.    [See  also  Triplet.] 


Double  Tri}AtU. 


r.  t. 

SEXTUS  (Pars  sexta,  Sextuplum  ;  Eng.  Tht 
Sixth  Voice,  or  Part).  In  the  Part -books  of 
the  15th  and  16th  centuries  four  voices  only 
were,  as  a  general  rule,  mentioned  by  name, 
the  Cant  us,  Altus,  Tenore,  and  Bassus.  When 
a  fifth  voice  was  needed,  it  was  called  Quintus, 
or  Pare  Quinta,  and  corresponded  exactly  in 
compass  with  one  of  the  first  four.  When  yet 
another  voice  was  added,  it  was  called  Sextus, 
or  Para  Sexta,  and  corresponded  in  compass 
with  another  original  voice -part.  The  extra 
part,  therefore,  represented  sometimes  an  addi- 
tional treble,  sometimes  an  alto,  sometimes  a 
tenor,  and  sometimes  a  bass  ;  and  always  corre- 
sponded in  compass  with  some  other  part  of 
equal  importance  with  itself.  w.  s.  r. 

SEYFRIED,  Ionaz  Xaver,  Ritter  von, 
born  August  15,  1776,  in  Vienna,  was  originally 
intended  for  the  law,  but  his  talent  for  music 
was  so  decided,  that,  encouraged   by  Peter 
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Winter,  he  determined  to  become  a  professional 
musician.  In  this,  his  intimacy  with  Mozart 
and  subsequent  acquaintance  with  Beethoven 
were  of  much  use.  His  teachers  were  Kozeluch 
for  the  PF.  and  organ,  and  Haydn  for  theory. 
In  1797  he  became  joint  conductor  of  Schikane- 
der's  theatre  with  Henneberg,  a  post  he  retained 
in  the  new  Theatre  '  an  der  Wien '  from  its 
opening  in  1801  till  1826.  The  Erst  work  he 
produced  there  was  a  setting  of  Schikaneder's 
comic  opera  'Der  Lowenbrunnen '  (1797),  and 
the  second,  a  grand  opera  '  Der  Wundennann 
am  Rheinfall'  (1799),  on  which  Haydn  wrote 
him  a  very  complimentary  letter.  These  were 
succeeded  by  innumerable  operas  great  and 
small,  operettas,  singspiele,  music  for  melo- 
dramas, plays  (including  some  by  Schiller  and 
Orillparzer),  ballets,  and  pantomimes.  Specially 
successful  were  his  biblical  dramas,  'Saul, 
Konigvon  Israel'  (1810),  'Abraham'  (1817), 
'Die  Maccabaer,'  and  'Die  Israeliten  in  der 
Wiiate.'  The  music  to  '  Ahasverus '  (1823)  he 
arranged  from  piano  pieces  of  Mozart's,  and 
the  favourite  singspiel,  'Die  Ochsenmenuette ' 
(1823)  (an  adaptation  of  Hofmann's  vaudeville 
'  Le  menuet  du  bceuf ')  was  similarly  a  pasticcio 
from  Haydn's  works.  His  church  music,  widely 
known  and  partly  printed,  included  many  masses 
and  requiems,  motets,  offertoires,  graduates,  a 
*  Libera 1  for  men's  voices  composed  for  Beet- 
hoven's funeral,  etc.  [See  Qtullen-Lexikotu] 
Seyfried  also  contributed  articles  to  Schilling's 
Universal  Lexikon  der  TonkunM,  Schumann's 
Neue  Zeitsehrift  fur  Musik,  the  Leipziger  Ally. 
Zeitung,  and  Cacilia,  besides  editing  Albrechts- 
berger's  complete  works  —  the  (Jeneralbaa- 
Schulc,  Compositionslehre,  and  a  Supplement 
in  three  vols,  on  playing  from  score  (Haslinger) 
—  and  Beethoven '8  Studies  in  Counterpoint 
(1832).  Nottebohm's  critical  investigations  re- 
duced this  last  work  to  its  proper  value.  [See 
vol.  i.  p.  230,  and  iii.  p.  408.] 

Seyfried  was  elected  an  honorary  or  a  cor- 
responding member  of  innumerable  musical 
societies,  at  home  and  abroad.  His  pupils 
included  Louis  Schlosser,  Karl  Krebs,  Heinrich 
Ernst,  Skiwa,  Baron  Joseph  Pasqualati,  Carl 
Lewy,  Heissler,  Kessler,  J.  Fischhof,  Sulzer, 
Carl  Haslinger,  Parish  -  Al vara,  R.  Mulder, 
8.  Kuhe,  Walther  von  Goethe,  Baron  Hermann 
Lowenakiold,  F.  von  Suppe,  Kohler,  and  Basa- 
dona. 

His  closing  years  were  saddened  by  misfortune, 
and  his  death  took  place  August  26,  1 84 1 .  He 
rests  in  the  Wiihringer  cemetery  (Ortsfriedhof), 
near  Beethoven  and  Schubert.  c.  F.  P. 

SFOGATO  (open,  airy),  a  word  used  in  rare 
instances  by  Chopin  (as  in  the  1  Barcarole ')  in 
certain  of  those  little  cadenzas  and  ornaments 
that  he  is  so  fond  of  using,  to  indicate  what 
may  be  called  his  own  peculiar  touch,  a  delicate 
and,  as  it  were,  ethereal  tone,  which  can  only 
be  produced  upon  the  pianoforte,  and  then  only 


by  skilful  performers.  '  Exhalation '  is  the 
only  word  that  conveys  an  idea  of  this  tone 
when  it  is  produced.  A  'Soprano  sfogato'  is 
a  thin,  acute,  voice.  M. 

SFORZANDO,  SFORZATO,  'forced';  a 
direction  usually  found  in  its  abbreviated  form 
sf.  or  sfz.  referring  to  single  notes  or  groups  of 
notes  which  are  to  be  especially  emphasised. 
It  is  nearly  equivalent  to  the  accent  but  is 
less  apt  to  be  overlooked  in  performance,  and 
is  therefore  used  in  all  important  passages. 
Good  instances  occur  in  Beethoven's  Sonata  for 
violin  and  piano  in  C  minor,  op.  30,  No.  2, 
in  the  trio  of  the  Scherzo  ;  in  Schumann's 
Etudes  Symphoniques,  Variation  3,  etc.  m. 

SGAMBATI,  Giovanni,  a  remarkable  pianist 
and  composer,  bom  in  Rome,  May  28,  1848. 
His  mother,  an  Englishwoman,  was  the  daughter 
of  Joseph  Gott  the  sculptor,  a  native  of  London, 
who  had  for  many  years  practised  his  art  in 
Rome.  Giovanni  was  intended  for  his  father's 
profession,  that  of  an  advocate,  and  he  would 
have  been  educated  with  that  view  but  for  his 
strong  turn  for  music.  [He  took  his  first  lessons 
in  pianoforte-playing  at  the  age  of  five  from 
Amerigo  Barberi,  author  of  a  treatise  on  har- 
mony, who  used  to  pride  himself  on  the  fact 
that  his  own  teacher  had  been  a  pupil  of 
Clementi.]  After  the  death  of  his  father  in 
1849  young  Sgambati's  mother  migrated  with 
her  two  children  to  Trevi  in  Umbria,  where 
she  married  again.  Here  Giovanni's  lessons, 
supplemented  by  a  course  of  harmony,  were 
continued  under  Natalucci,  a  former  pupil  of 
Zingarelli,  at  the  Conservatorio  of  Naples. 
From  the  age  of  six  the  boy  often  played  in 
public,  sang  contralto  in  church,  conducted 
small  orchestras,  and  was  known  as  the  author 
of  several  sacred  pieces.  In  1860  he  settled 
in  Rome  and  soon  became  famous  for  his  playing, 
and  for  the  classical  character  of  his  programmes. 
His  favourite  composers  were  Beethoven,  Chopin, 
and  Schumann,  and  he  was  an  excellent  in- 
terpreter of  the  fugues  of  Bach  and  Handel. 
Shortly  after  this  he  was  on  the  point  of  going 
to  Germany  to  study  when  the  arrival  of  Liszt 
in  Rome  saved  him  from  that  necessity.  With 
him  Sgambati  studied  long  and  diligently. 
[He  soon  began  to  givo  orchestral  concerts  in 
the  'Galleria  Dantesca,'  which,  as  the  'Sala 
Dante,'  was  for  many  years  the  only  concert- 
hall  in  Rome.  Here,  under  Sgambati'sdirection, 
the  symphonies  and  concerts  of  the  German 
masters,  until  then  unknown  in  the  papal  city, 
at  length  found  a  hearing.  Beethoven's  '  Eroica' 
was  introduced  to  the  Roman  public  and  the 
'  Emperor '  concerto  was  played  to  them  by 
Sgambati  for  the  first  time,  just  as  later  they 
learned  at  his  hands  to  know  and  appreciate 
Brahms,  Saint-Saens,  and  later  writers.] 

At  the  same  time  Sgambati  was  busy  with 
his  compositions.  In  1864  he  wrote  a  string 
quartet;  in  1866,  a  pianoforte  quintet (F  minor, 
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op.  4),  an  overture  for  full  orchestra  to  Cossa's 
'Cola  di  Rienzi,'  together  with  other  works, 
and  in  the  same  year  he  conducted  Liszt's 
'  Dante '  symphony  (Feb.  26)  with  great  success 
and  credit  to  himself. 

In  company  with  Liszt,  he  visited  Germany 
in  1869,  and  at  Munich  heard  Wagner's  music 
for  the  first  time.  Sgambati's  talent  naturally 
attracted  the  notice  of  Herr  von  Keudell,  the 
well-known  amateur  and  German  ambassador 
in  Rome.  At  the  orchestral  concerts  which  he 
conducted  at  the  embassy  many  of  his  works 
were  first  heard.  Here  also,  in  1876,  he  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Wagner  [in  whose  honour 
the  ambassador  one  evening  gave  a  concert 
consisting  entirely  of  Sgambati's  compositions, 
including  two  pianoforte  quintets  and  several 
songs.  Wagner,  much  surprised  to  find  in 
Rome  a  composer  who  made  music  of  this  kind, 
expressed  a  wish  to  hear  it  again,  and  on  the 
following  evening  the  programme  was  privately 
repeated  for  the  delectation  of  the  master,  who 
immediately  wrote  to  the  publishing-house  of 
Schott,  advising  them  to  purchase  and  print 
Sgambati's  works  without  delay.  The  firm 
then  published  the  two  quintets,  as  well  as  a 
prelude  and  fugue  for  pianoforte.] 

Encouraged  by  this  well- merited  recognition 
Sgambati  wrote  a  Festival-overture  and  a  con- 
certo for  pianoforte  and  orchestra.  His  Sym- 
phony in  D,  produced  at  a  concert  in  the  *  Sala 
Dante '  early  in  1881  and  repeated  on  March  28 
of  that  year  at  the  Quirinal,  being  the  first  work 
of  the  kind  ever  given  at  the  Italian  Court,  in 
the  presence  of  King  Humbert  and  his  Consort, 
Queen  Margherita,  to  whom  it  was  dedicated. 
In  1882  Sgambati  paid  his  first  visit  to  England 
and  played  his  pianoforte  concerto  at  the  Phil- 
harmonic concert  of  May  11.  His  symphony 
was  given  at  the  Crystal  Palace  on  June  10 
under  the  composer's  direction.  Both  works 
were  well  received,  but  the  symphony  made 
much  the  greater  impression  of  the  two. 
Though  original  in  its  ideas  and  character  it 
adheres  to  established  forms ;  it  is  at  once 
thoughtfully  worked  out  and  gracefully  ex- 
pressed, with  a  great  deal  of  effect,  and  no  lack 
of  counterpoint 

His  quartet  for  strings  in  D  flat,  printed 
about  this  time,  is  one  of  the  works  by  which 
Sgambati  is  best  known.  First  played  in 
London  by  the  Kneisel  quartet  of  Boston,  it  was 
afterwards  included  by  Joachim  and  Piatti, 
along  with  his  second  pianoforte  quintet,  in 
the  repertory  of  the  famous  Popular  Concerts, 
and  eventually  attained  wide  popularity  through- 
out Europe.  Two  years  later  (1884)  Sgambati 
conducted  the  symphony  in  Paris,  where  he  had 
been  invited  as  representative  of  Italy  at  the 
International  Concerts  given  in  the  Trocadero. 
In  1886  he  was  named  one  of  the  five  corre- 
sponding members  of  the  French  Institute  to 
till  the  place  vacated  by  Liszt.    In  1887  ho 


was  invited  to  conduct  his  second  symphony, 
in  E  flat  (written  in  1883  and  still  unpublished), 
and  to  execute  his  first  quintet  at  the  great 
musical  festival  of  the  Tonkiinstler-  Veraammlung 
in  Cologne. 

[In  the  same  year  he  wrote,  in  honour  of  the 
wedding  of  the  Duke  of  Aosta,  an  '  Epitalamio 
Sinfonico,'  which  takes  the  form  of  a  suite, 
though  considerably  more  developed  than  is 
usually  the  case  in  compositions  so  described. 
After  its  production  at  Turin  the  author  con- 
ducted j»erformances  of  the  work  in  Milan  and 
Rome,  and  brought  it  to  London  on  the  occasion 
of  his  second  visit  in  1891,  when  it  was  given 
at  a  Philharmonic  concert.  During  the  same 
season  he  gave  a  concert  of  his  own  composi- 
tions at  Princes'  Hall,  and  was  commanded  to 
Windsor  where  ho  played  before  Queen  Victoria. 
One  of  the  most  memorable  journeys  made  bv 
Sgambati  to  foreign  countries  included  a  visit 
to  Ruasia  in  the  autumn  of  1903.  Received  with 
enthusiasm,  he  gave  concerts,  consisting  chiefly 
of  his  own  works,  at  St.  Petersburg,  Moscow, 
and  other  places  in  Northern  Europe,  with  such 
conspicuous  success  that  they  would  have  wel- 
comed him  gladly  another  year. 

To  commemorate  the  death  of  King  Humbert 
he  wrote  a  4  Messa  da  Requiem  '  for  chorus, 
baritone  solo,  and  orchestra,  which  was  produced 
at  the  Pantheon,  Jan.  17,1 896,  and  several  times 
repeated.  It  was  also  given  in  Germany,  at 
Cologne  in  November  1906,  in  the  composer's 
presence,  and  at  Mayence  in  March  1907.  Its 
reception  on  both  occasions  bore  testimony  to 
German  appreciation  of  Sgambati,  whose  work 
was  highly  praised.  The  Requiem  is  a  tine 
piece  of  religious  writing,  in  strict  conformity 
with  the  spirit  of  the  sacred  text,  modern  with- 
out extravagance  of  any  kind,  and  its  themes 
well  developed,  though  not  so  diffusely  as  to 
render  it  unsuitable  for  performance  on  liturgical 
occasions.  It  is,  perhaps,  Sgambati's  most  am- 
bitious work,  and  the  author's  success  as  a  choral 
writer  occasions  regret  that  more  of  his  time 
had  not  been  given  to  compositions  of  the 
kind. 

He  preferred,  instead,  to  devote  the  energies 
of  his  best  years  to  teaching  ;  and,  as  a  result, 
must  be  considered  the  founder,  with  his 
colleague  Penelli,  of  the  Liceo  Musicale  in  con- 
nection with  the  Accademia  di  S.  Cecilia  in  Rome 
(see  Romk).  Beginning  with  a  free  class  fo* 
the  pianoforte  in  1 869  he  has  persevered  to  tha 
present  day  (1907)  in  giving  instruction  of  the 
soundest  description.  Under  him  the  study  of 
the  instrument  in  Rome  has  reached  an  excep- 
tional degree  of  development,  and  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  had  Sgambati  chosen,  as  the  field 
of  his  labours,  a  city  of  central  Europe,  he  would 
have  attained  a  far  wider  celebrity  as  a  master. 

His  success  as  a  writer  for  the  pianoforte  is 
due  to  his  rare  knowledge  of  its  resources,  to 
his  facility  in  producing  required  effects  with 
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the  simplest  means,  to  his  complete  command  of 
harmonic  combinations  of  the  subtlest  kind,  and 
to  the  exquisite  finish  given  to  even  the  least  of 
his  inspirations.  With  Sgambati  device  is  rarely 
evident.  His  figures  of  aceomjianiment  are  as 
spontaneous  as  the  melodies  they  sustain.  Cer- 
tain of  his  minor  compositions,  such  as  the 
beautiful  intermezzo  in  op.  21  and  certain 
numbers  in  his  '  Pieces  Lyriques '  (op.  23)  and 
in  his  1  Melodies  poetiques '  (op.  36)  may  be 
cited  as  exemplifying  a  level  of  artistic  per- 
fection which  in  little  descriptive  pieces  of  the 
kind  has  never,  perhaps,  been  surpassed.  His 
more  important  pianoforte  pieces,  his  chamber- 
music,  and  hisorchestral  writings,  taken  together, 
place  him  at  the  head  of  those  Italian  musicians 
of  the  latter  i>art  of  the  19th  century,  who, 
not  writing  for  the  stage,  have  moulded  their 
work  on  classic  models.  Sgamliati,  in  appro- 
priating received  forms,  has  invested  them  with 
southern  feeling,  deep  but  restrained,  rich  and 
even  glowing,  but  utterly  free  from  the  mere- 
tricious sentiment  which  served  to  win  immediate 
popularity  for  Italian  composers  of  lesser  claims. 
His  writings,  in  a  word,  possess  the  qualities 
which  endure. 

His  native  city  owes  him  a  lasting  debt  as 
its  apostle  of  classical  music,  as  teacher,  per- 
former, and  director.  His  efforts  have  not  gone 
unrecognised  in  high  places.  His  influence 
has  been  felt  and  appreciated  at  the  Italian 
court,  where  he  was  appointed  piuuist  and 
director  of  Queen  Margherita's  quintet,  and 
named,  by  motu  proprio  of  King  Victor 
Emmanuel  III.  in  1903,  Commendatore  of  the 
Order  of  SS.  Maurice  and  Lazarus.  But  by 
his  countrymen  at  large  it  cannot  be  said 
that  Sgambati's  talent  has  as  yet  been  esti- 
mated at  its  proper  value.  This,  in  a  nation  so 
quick  to  recognise  and  even  exaggerate  any  in- 
dication of  artistic  eminence,  is  little  short  of 
astounding.  The  omission  may  be  explained 
in  part  by  a  certain  indifference  in  the  musician 
himself,  though  not  sufficiently  to  account  for 
the  slow  awakening  of  Rome  and  Italy  to  the 
merits  of  a  man  who  was  honoured  as  a  confrire 
by  Liszt  and  Wagner.  Yet  it  is  certain,  as 
M.  Eugene  d'Harcourt  wrote  in  1906,  after 
he  had  been  commissioned  by  the  French 
government  to  rejwrt  on  the  state  of  music  in 
Italy,  that  'quand  la  musique  symphonique 
italienne  aura  une  histoire  et  qu'on  l'ecrira,  il 
faudra  lui  reconnaitre,  pour  veritable  fondateur, 
le  Romain  Giovanni  Sgambati.'] 

Some  of  the  works  mentioned  above  are  still 
un printed  ;  his  published  works  include  the 
following : — 

op. 

1.  Album  of  five  songs. 

2.  Album  of  Un  songs. 

3.  Notturno  fur  pf. 

4.  Quia  tat,  pf.  and  strings,  F  minor. 

5.  Quintet,  pf.  and  strings,  B  fUt. 

8.  Prelude  and  fugue  for  pf  In  K  flat  minor. 
10.  Two  Ktudea  for  pf..  D  Oat  and  P  aharp  minor. 
Method  of  Ubert  and  Stark.  Stuttgart. 

VOL.  IV 


Op. 

12.  Foglt  volautl  for  pf..  8  pi 

14.  Gavotte  for  pf.    Easy  edition 
19.  Concerto,  pf!  and  orchestra.  In  O 
Hi.  Symphony  in  D. 

17.  Quartet  in  D  flat  for  strings. 

15.  Quattro  pezxl  for  pf.  Preludio, 


Veccbio  minuet  to,  Nenia. 


Four  Italian 
Tre  Notturni  for'pf. 
Suite  for  pf.  (Prelude,  Valaa.  Air, 
i'assifiore,  voice  and  pf. 
1'iccee  Lyriques  (6)  for  pf . 
24.  Due  Peui  for  viol  in  and  piano, 
as.  Tc  Ueum  laudamus,  andante 

The  same  for  full 
89.  Ooudollera  for  Tiolln  and 

30.  Benedlxtone  nuzlale  for  of 

31.  Fifth  Nocturne  for  pf. 

32.  Melodle  Uriel,*,  four 
XI.  Si  »th  Nocturne  for  pf. 
34.  *  Versa  eat  in  luctuiu  cythara  rap*.' 

anil  strings  (Included  In  opus  38). 

33.  Quattro  melodic  per  una  voce  e  pf. 
Melodies  poetiques  (12)  for  pf. 
•Tout  l*u>.'  Melodla  per  canto. 


'.Ti 


:c 

:i7. 

38.  Mew.  da  Requiem  per 

(rtd  lib.). 

(The  following  are 
Serenata,  per  canto  e  pianoforte. 
lUlUta.  per  teuore. 

Stoniello  toacauo,  per  una  voce  e  pianoforte. 
Romania  seuaa  parole,  pf. 
■  II  faut  aimer,  Oavotto  chautee. 
La  in  la  stella.  Melodla. 
Melodle  UridN  (five,  and  a  duet). 
Two  songs— 

1.  Flordl 

2.  Fuori  dl 

TaAsat-Rimoxa. 


Liait.  Die  Ideale,  pf.  four  hands, 
lit 


Chopin. 
Oluck. 


it  liana,  pf.  solo. 
d*H'  Orfao.  pf.  solo, 
old  Italian  folk 
uentbyO.Sg. 


0.  ;  with  additions  in  square  brackets,  by 

H.  A.  W. 

SHAKE  or  TRILL  (Fr.  Trille,  formerly 
Tremblemcnt,  Oadetue  ;  tier.  Triller ;  Ital. 
Trillo).  The  shake,  one  of  the  earliest  in  use 
among  the  ancient  graces,  is  also  the  chief  and 
most  frequent  ornament  of  modern  music,  both 
vocal  and  instrumental.  It  consists  of  the 
regular  and  rapid  alternation  of  a  given  note 
with  the  note  above,  such  alternation  continuing 
for  the  full  duration  of  the  written  note.  [On 
other  instruments  and  on  the  voice,  this  defi- 
nition of  the  shake  holds  good  ;  text -books 
and  methods  will  give  examples  of  how  the 
shake  should  be  performed,  but  it  is  originally 
one  of  the  ornaments  designed  for  the  keyboard, 
and  most  effective  there. 

The  shake  is  the  head  of  a  family  of  orna- 
ments, all  founded  on  the  alternation  of  a 
princijml  note  with  a  subsidiary  note  one  degree 
either  above  or  below  it,  and  comprising  the 
Mordent  and  Pralltriller  still  in  use,  and 
the  Ribattuta  (Oer.  Zuriickschlag)  and  BatU- 
ment1  (Ex.  1),  both  of  which  are  now  obsolete. 
(See  Ac.  rem  ens.) 

L  IkOttment. 


Ribattuta. 


I  Rousseau  (DM.  dt  Muiiifue)  descriliea  the  Battemmt  aa  a  trill 
which  differed  from  the  ordinary  trill  or  cadrmw  only  in  beginning 
with  the  principal  Instead  of  the  subsidiary  note.  In  this  he  is 
certainly  mistaken,  since  the  batttntmt  Is  described  by  all  other 
writers  as  an  alternation  of  the  principal  note  with  the  note  i 
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The  sign  of  the  shake  is  in  modern  music  tr. 

(generally  followed  by  a  waved  line   if 

over  a  long  note),  and  in  older  music  tr.  <\v  ,  vtt , 
and  occasionally  +  ,  placed  over  or  under  the 
note  ;  and  it  is  rendered  in  two  different  ways, 
beginning  with  either  the  principal  or  the 
upper  note,  as  in  example  2  : — 


2.  Written.     Per/wmed.  Or  thv*. 


These  two  modes  of  performance  differ  con- 
siderably in  effect,  because  the  accent,  which 
is  always  perceptible,  however  slight  it  may 
be,  is  given  in  the  one  case  to  the  principal 
and  in  the  other  to  the  subsidiary  note,  and  it 
is  therefore  important  to  ascertain  which  of  the 
two  methods  should  be  adopted  in  any  given 
case.  The  question  has  been  discussed  with 
much  fervour  by  various  writers,  and  the 
conclusions  arrived  at  have  usually  taken  the 
form  of  a  fixed  adherence  to  one  or  other  of 
the  two  modes,  even  in  apparently  unsuitable 
cases.  Most  of  the  earlier  masters,  including 
Emanuel  Bach,  Marpurg,  Tiirk,  etc.,  held  that 
all  trills  should  begin  with  the  upper  note, 
while  Hummel,  Czerny,  Moscheles,  and  modern 
teachera  generally  (with  some  exceptions)  have 
preferred  to  begin  on  the  principal  note.  This 
diversity  of  opinion  indicates  two  different 
views  of  the  very  nature  and  meaning  of  the 
shake  ;  according  to  the  latter,  it  is  a  trembling 
or  pulsation — the  reiteration  of  the  principal 
note,  though  subject  to  continual  momentary 
interruptions  from  the  sulisidiary  note,  gives  a 
certain  undulating  effect  not  unlike  that  of  the 
tremulant  of  the  organ  ;  according  to  the  former, 
the  shake  is  derived  from  the  still  older 
appoggiatura,  and  consists  of  a  series  of  ap- 
poggiaturas  with  their  resolutions — is  in  fact  a 
kind  of  elaborated  appoggiatura,— and  as  such 
requires  the  accent  to  fall  upon  the  upper  or 
subsidiary  note.  This  view  is  enforced  by  most 
of  the  earlier  authorities  ;  thus  Marpurg  says, 
1  the  trill  derives  its  origin  from  an  appoggiatura 
(Vorsrhlag  von  obcn)  and  is  in  fact  a  series  of 
descending  appoggiaturas  executed  with  the 
greatest  rapidity.'  And  Emanuel  Bach,  speaking 
of  the  employment  of  the  shake  in  ancient 
(German)  music,  says  '  formerly  the  trill  was 
usually  only  introduced  after  an  appoggiatura,' 
and  he  gives  the  following  example  : — 
■»  |tr< 

Nevertheless,  the  theory  which  derives  the 
shake  from  a  trembling  or  pulsation,  and  there- 
fore places  the  accent  on  the  principal  note,  in 
which  manner  most  shakes  in  modern  music  are 
executed,  has  the  advantage  of  considerable,  if 
not  the  highest  antiquity.1    For  Caccini,  in 

'  The  exact  d*te  of  the  Introduction  of  the  trill  U  not  known,  but 


his  Singing  School  (published  1601),  describes 
the  trillo  as  taught  by  him  to  his  pupils,  and 
says  that  it  consists  of  the  rapid  repetition  of  a 
single  note,  and  that  in  learning  to  execute  it 
the  singer  must  begin  with  a  crotchet  and  strike 
each  note 'afresh  upon  the  vowel  a  (rihaUen 
ciascuna  nota  con  la  gola,  sopra  la  voeale  a). 
Curiously  enough  he  also  mentions  another 
grace  which  he  calls  Gruppo,  which  closely 
resembles  the  modern  shake. 


4.  TriUo. 


And  Playford,  in  his  Introduction  to  the  Skill 
of  Musick  (1655)  quotes  an  anonymous  treatise 
on  'the  Italian  manner  of  singing,'  in  which 
precisely  the  same  two  graces  are  described. 1 
Commenting  on  the  shake  Playford  says,  '  I 
have  heard  of  some  that  have  attained  it  after 
this  manner,  in  singing  a  plain-song  of  six  notes 
up  and  six  down,  they  have  in  the  midst  of  every 
note  beat  or  shaked  with  their  finger  upon  their 
throat,  which  by  often  practice  came  to  do  the 
same  notes  exactly  without'  It  seems  then 
clear  that  the  original  intention  of  a  shake  was 
to  produce  a  trembling  effect,  and  so  the  modern 
custom  of  beginning  with  the  principal  note 
may  be  held  justified. 

In  {lerforming  the  works  of  the  great  masters 
from  the  time  of  Bach  to  Beethoven  then,  it 
should  be  understood  that,  according  to  the  rule 
laid  down  by  contemporary  teachers,  the  shake 
begins  with  the  upper  or  subsidiary  note,  but  it 
would  not  be  safe  to  conclude  that  this  rule  is 
to  be  invariably  followed.  In  some  cases  we 
find  the  opposite  effect  definitely  indicated  by 
a  small  note  placed  before  the  principal  note 
of  the  shake,  and  on  the  same  line  or  space, 
thus— 

6.   Mozart  (ascribed  to),  « Une  fievre,'  Var.  3. 

and  even  when  there  is  no  small  note  it  is  no 
doubt  correct  to  jterform  all  shakes  which  are 
situated  like  those  of  the  al»ove  example  in  the 
same  manner,  that  is,  beginning  with  the 
principal  note.  So  therefore  a  shake  at  the 
commencement  of  a  phrase  or  after  a  rest  (Ex. 
6),  or  after  a  downward  leap  (Ex.  7),  or  when 
preceded  by  a  note  one  degree  below  it  (Ex.  8) 
should  begin  on  the  principal  note. 

It  is  also  customary  to  begin  with  the  principal 

Conaortl.  ft  celebrated  •laser  (1000).  U  mid  to  hare  been  the  flnt 
who  could  sine  »  trill  (Schilling.  Uxikon  drr  Tantuntt' 

*  The  author  of  tht.  treatlae  1.  «id  by  Playford  to  hare  beer  a 
pupil  of  the  celebrated  Sclplone  deUa  Palla.  who  waa  alao  Cfevtui  a 
master. 
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e.     Bach,  Prelude  No.  16,  Book  I. 

(r. 


Mozart,  Concerto  in  Bfr.» 
AndanU.  ■     ,  ,  tr. 


m 


7.       Bach,  Art  of  Fugue,  No.  8. 


M.  tr. 


3^ 


m 


8.  Bach,  8onata  for  PF.  and  Flute,  No.  6. 


note  when  the  note  bearing  the  shake  is  preceded 
by  a  note  one  degree  above  it  (Ex.  9),  especially 
if  the  tempo  be  quick  (Ex.  10),  in  which  case 
the  trill  resembles  the  PralUriller  or  inverted 
mordent,  the  only  difference  being  that  the  three 
notes  of  which  it  is  composed  are  of  equal  length, 
instead  of  the  last  being  the  longest  (see  vol.  ill. 
p.  808). 

8.         Bach,  Organ  Fugue  in  F. 


10. 
AUtijro 


Mozart,  Sonata  in  F. 


If,  however,  the  note  preceding  the  shake  is 
slurred  to  it  (Ex.  11a),  or  if  the  trill  note  is 
preceded  by  an  appoggiatura  (Ex.  116),  the 
trill  begins  with  the  upper  note ;  and  this 
upper  note  is  titd  to  the  preceding  note,  thus 
delaying  the  entrance  of  the  shake  in  a  manner 
precisely  similar  to  the  'bound  Pralltriller ' 
(see  vol.  iii.  p.  260,  Ex.  13).  A  trill  so  situ- 
ated is  called  in  German  der  gebuwiene  Triller 
(the  bound  trill). 

11.  (a)  Bach,  Conoerto  for  two  Pianos. 

tr. 


Played. 


gig 


(b)  Haydn,  Trio  in  E  minor. 
*.  tr. 


1 


1 


When  the  note  carrying  a  shake  is  preceded 
by  a  short  note  of  the  same  name  (Ex.  12),  the 
upper  note  always  begins,  unless  the  anticipating 
note  is  marked  staccato  (Ex.  13),  in  which 
the  shake  begins  with  the  principal  note. 

12.       Bach,  Chromatic  Fantasia. 

tr.    tr. 


Played,  s 


i 


p 


13. 


Mozart,  Sonata  in  C  minor. 

Played, 

,  ,  tr.     t  » tr.        »  ♦  T 


i     i  ■  ■ 


In  modern  music,  when  a  trill  beginning  with 
the  subsidiary  note  is  required,  it  is  usually  indi- 
cated by  a  small  grace- note,  written  immediately 
before  the  trill-note  (Ex.  14).  This  grace-note 
is  occasionally  met  with  in  older  music  (see 
Clemen ti,  Sonata  in  B  minor),  but  its  employ- 
ment is  objected  to  by  Turk,  Marpurg,  and 
others,  as  liable  to  be  confused  with  the  real 
appoggiatura  of  the  bound  trill,  as  in  Ex.  11. 
This  objection  does  not  hold  in  modern  music, 
since  the  bound  trill  is  no  longer  used. 

14.  Beethoven,  Sonata,  Op.  53,  Finale. 


J, 


<r.. 


1 


etc. 


Immediately  before  the  final  note  of  a  shake 
a  new  subsidiary  note  is  generally  introduced, 
situated  one  degree  Mow  the  principal  note. 
This  and  the  concluding  principal  note  together 
form  what  is  called  the  turn  of  the  shake, 
though  the  name  is  not  strictly  appropriate, 
since  it  properly  belongs  to  a  separate  species 
of  ornament  of  which  the  turn  of  a  shake  forms 
in  fact  the  second  half  only.1  [See  Turn.] 
The  turn  is  variously  indicated,  sometimes  by 
two  small  grace-notes  (Ex.  15),  sometimes  by 
notes  of  ordinary  size  (Ex.  16),  and  in  old 
music  by  the  signs  a\\  ,  "V>  or 

\:>.    Clementi,  le.  Handel,  Gigue 

Sonata  in  C.  (Suite  14). 

^  tr. 

Sometimes  the  turn  is  not  indicated  at  all, 
but  it  has  nevertheless  to  be  introduced  if  the 
shake  is  followed  by  an  accented  note  (Ex.  17). 
If,  however,  the  next  following  note  is  un- 
accented, no  turn  is  required,  but  an  extra 

>  The  turn  of  •  trill  la  better  described  by  1U 
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principal  note  is  added  to  the  last  couple  of 
notes,  that  the  trill  may  end  as  well  as  begin 
with  the  principal  note  (Ex.  18).  When  the 
trill  is  followed  by  a  rest,  a  turn  is  generally 
made,  though  it  is  perhaps  not  neoeesary  unloss 
specially  indicated  (Ex.  19). 


17.  Mozart,  *  Lison  dormait,'  Var.  8. 


18.        Clementi,  Sonata  in  G. 
10.       Beethovek,  Trio,  Op.  97. 

tr.     0  tr.  d 

When  a  note  ornamented  by  a  shake  is  fol- 
lowed by  another  note  of  the  same  pitch,  the 
lower  subsidiary  note  only  is  added  to  the  end 
of  the  shake,  and  the  succeeding  written  note 
serves  to  complete  the  turn.  Even  when  the 
trill -note  is  tied  to  the  next  following,  this 
extra  lower  note  is  required,  provided  the 
second  written  note  is  short,  and  occurs  on  an 
accented  beat  (Ex.  20).  If  the  second  note  is 
long,  the  two  tied  notes  are  considered  as  form- 
ing one  long  note,  and  the  shake  is  therefore 
continued  throughout  the  whole  value. 


20.     Bach,  Fugue  No.  15,  Vol.  II. 


Very  similar  is  the  rendering  of  a  shake  on  a 
dotted  note : — the  turn  ends  on  the  dot,  which 
thus  takes  the  jilace  of  the  second  of  the  two 
notes  of  the  same  pitch.  Thus  the  ell'ect  of  the 
two  modes  of  writing  shown  in  Ex.  21  a  and  b, 
would  be  the  same.  If,  however,  the  dotted  note 
is  followed  by  a  note  a  degree  lower,  no  turn  is 
required  (Ex.  22). 


21.  Hanpel,  Suite  10.  Allemande. 


22.     Handel,  Suite  10.  Allegro. 


Trills  on  very  short  notes  require  no  turn,  but 
consist  merely  of  a  triplet— thus, 


23.     Mozart,  '  Ein  Weib,'  Var.  6. 


Besides  the  several  modes  of  ending  a  shake, 
the  commencement  can  also  be  varied  by  the 
addition  of  what  is  called  the  upper  or  lower 
prefix.  The  upper  prefix  is  not  met  with  in 
modern  music,  but  occurs  frequently  in  the 
works  of  Bach  and  Handel.  Its  sign  is  a  tail 
turned  upwards  from  the  beginning  of  the 
ordinary  trill  mark,  and  its  rendering  is  as 
follows — 

24.    Bach,  Partite  No.  1,  Sarabande. 


The  lower  prefix  consists  of  a  single  lower  sub- 
sidiary note  prefixed  to  the  first  note  of  a  shake 
which  logins  with  the  principal  note,  or  of  two 
notes,  lower  and  principal,  prefixed  to  the  first 
note  of  a  shake  beginning  with  the  upper  note. 
It  is  indicated  in  various  ways,  by  a  single  small 
grace-note  (Ex.  25),  by  two  (Ex.  26),  or  three 
grace- notes  (Ex.  27),  and  in  old  music  by  a  tail 
turned  downwards  from  the  commencement  of 


the  trill  mark  (Ex.  28),  the  reudering  in  all 
cases  being  that  shown  in  Ex.  29. 

24.  26.  27.  28. 


From  a  composer's  habit  of  writing  the  lower 
prefix  with  one,  two,  or  three  notes,  his  inten- 
tions respecting  the  commencement  of  the  or- 
dinary shake  mthmtt  prefix,  as  to  whether  it 
should  begin  with  the  principal  or  the  subsidiary 
note,  may  generally  be  inferred.  For  since  it 
would  be  incorrect  to  render  Ex.  26  or  27  in 
the  manner  shown  in  Ex.  30,  which  involves 
the  repetition  of  a  note,  and  a  consequent  break 
of  legato— it  follows  that  a  composer  who 
chooses  the  form  Ex.  26  to  express  the  prefix 
intends  the  shake  to  begin  with  the  npper  note, 
while  the  use  of  Ex.  27  shows  that  a  shake 
beginning  with  the  principal  note  is  generally 
intended. 

That  the  form  Ex.  25  always  implies  the 
shake  beginning  with  the  princi|«al  note  is  not 
so  clear  (although  there  is  no  doubt  that  it 
I  usually  does  so),  for  a  prefix  is  possible  which 
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leaps  from  the  lower  to  the  upper  subsidiary 
note.  This  exceptional  form  is  frequently  em- 
ployed by  Mozart,  and  is  marked  as  in  Ex.  31. 
It  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  the  Double 
Appoggiatura.    [See  that  word,  vol.  i.  p.  99.] 

si.    Mozart,  Sonata  in  F.  Adagio. 

tr. 


Among  modern  composers,  Chopin  and  Weber 
almost  invariably  write  the  prefix  with  two 
notes  (Ex.  26)  ;  Beethoven  uses  two  notes  in 
his  earlier  works  (see  op.  2,  No.  2,  Largo, 
bar  10),  but  afterwards  generally  one  (see 
op.  57). 

The  upper  note  of  a  shake  is  always  the  next 
degree  of  the  scale  above  the  principal  note,  and 
may  therefore  be  either  a  tone  or  a  semitone 
distant  from  it,  according  to  its  position  in  the 
scale.  In  the  case  of  modulation,  the  shake 
must  be  made  to  agree  with  the  new  key, 
independently  of  the  signature.  Thus  in  the 
second  bar  of  Ex.  32,  the  shake  must  be  made 
with  BQ  instead  of  Bfr,  the  key  having  changed 
from  C  minor  to  C  major.  Sometimes  such 
modulations  are  indicated  by  a  small  accidental 
placed  olose  to,  or  above  the  sign  of  the  trill 
(Ex.  33). 

82.       Chopin,  Ballade,  Op.  51. 


s 

f 

33. 


Beethoven,  Choral  Fantasia. 

"A  -■ — ~A  ■  V'A'- 


The  lower  subsidiary  note,  whether  employed 
in  the  turn  or  as  prefix,  is  usually  a  semitone 
distant  from  the  principal  note  (Ex.  34),  unless 
the  next  following  written  note  is  a  whole  tone 
below  the  principal  note  of  the  shake  (Ex.  35). 
In  this  respect  the  shake  follows  the  rules  which 
govern  the  ordinary  turn.    [See  Turn.] 

34.  Beethoven,  Sonata,  Op.  10,  No.  2. 

l 


1^3 


Mozart,  Rondo  in  D. 


m 


A  series  of  shakes  ascending  or  descending 
either  diatonically  or  chromatically  is  called  a 
Chain  of  Shakes  (Ital.  Catena  di  Trille  ;  Ger. 
Trillerkttle).  Unless  specially  indicated,  the 
last  shake  of  the  series  is  the  only  one  which 
requires  a  turn.  Where  the  chain  ascends  dia- 
tonically, as  in  the  first  bar  of  Ex.  36,  each 
shake  must  be  completed  by  an  additional 
principal  note  at  the  end,  but  when  it  ascends 
by  the  chromatic  alteration  of  a  note,  as  from 
Gq  to  Gj,  or  from  A  to  AS,  in  bar  2  of  the 
example,  the  same  subsidiary  note  serves  for 
both  principal  notes,  and  the  first  of  such  a  pair 
of  shakes  requires  no  extra  principal  note  to 
complete  it. 

36.     Beethoven,  Concerto  in  Efc>. 

tr.     tr.  tr.  Jr. 


J3S 


Played. 


In  pianoforte  music,  a  shake  is  frequently 
made  to  serve  as  accompaniment  to  a  melody 
played  by  the  same  hand.  When  the  melody 
lies  near  to  the  trill-note  there  need  be  no 
interruption  to  the  trill,  and  either  the  principal 
or  the  subsidiary  note  (Hummel  prescribes  the 
former,  Czerny  the  latter)  is  struck  together 
with  each  note  of  the  melody  (Ex.  37).  But 
when  the  melody  lies  out  of  reach,  as  is  often 
the  case,  a  single  note  of  the  shake  is  omitted 
each  time  a  melody-note  is  struck  (Ex.  38). 
In  this  case  the  accent  of  the  shake  must  l>e 
upon  the  upper  note,  that  the  note  omitted 
may  be  a  subsidiary  and  not  a  princii>al  note. 

37.        Cramer,  Study,  No.  II.1 


Lento. 


38.     Beethoven,  Sonata,  Op.  109. 


J~'\(\  lff(i       ^H^HHH^HH^^^B  MiMMWI^BHH| 


etc 


'  \  on  Billow.  In  Mi  edition  of  Cramer's  studies.  Interpret,  this 
»n  »  precisely  opp.,.|te  ^n«e  to  lh»t  given  »b.»Te.  direct  In" 
■  to  be  perforin*.)  ...  I..  K>  ,•  ,T8. 
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The  above  arrangement  constitutes  what  is 
sailed  a  false  trill,  the  effect  of  a  complete  trill 
being  produced  in  spite  of  the  occasional  omission 
of  one  of  the  notes.  There  are  also  other  kinds 
of  false  trills,  intended  to  produce  the  effect  of 
real  ones,  when  the  latter  would  be  too  difficult 
Thus  Ex.  39  represents  a  shake  in  thirds,  Ex. 
40  a  shake  in  octaves,  and  Ex.  41  a  three-part 
shake  in  sixths. 

sft  Mendelssohn,  Concerto  in  D  minor. 

tr.  tr. 


40.  Liszt,  Transcription  of  Mendelssohn's 
■  Wedding  March.' 

8tw. 


41.  MCller,  Caprice,  Op.  29,  No.  2. 


91 

EE 

t% 

5  m  1  5 — 

•  5 

rrr 

The  alx>ve  method  of  producing  a  shake  in 
three  parts  is  generally  resorted  to  when  great 
force  is  required,  otherwise  the  ordinary  method 
is  quite  practicable,  and  both  double  and  triple 
shakes  are  frequently  met  with  iu  modern 
brilliant  music  (Ex.  42,  43). 

4*.       Chopin,  Polonaise,  Op.  2& 
|/r. 


43.   Beethoven,  Polonaise,  Op.  89. 

<r~  CS  ±± 


tr. 
tr. 


The  speed  of  a  shake  cannot  be  exactly  defined 
in  notes,  since  it  is  usually  better,  except  in  the 
case  of  very  short  trills  (as  in  Ex.  23),  that  the 
notes  of  the  shake  should  bear  no  definite  pro- 
portion to  the  value  of  the  written  note. 
Generally,  the  shake  should  be  as  rapid  as  is 
consistent  with  distinctness.  When  a  propor- 
tional shake  is  required  it  is  usually  written 
out  in  full,  as  at  the  end  of  the  Adagio  of 
Beethoven's  Sonata  in  Eb,  op.  27,  No.  1.  f.  t. 


SHAKESPEARE,  William,  composer,  vocal- 
ist, pianist,  born  at  Croydon,  June  16,  1849. 
At  the  age  of  thirteen  he  was  appointed  organist 
at  the  church  where  formerly  he  had  attracted 
attention  in  the  choir.  In  1862  he  commenced 
a  three  years'  course  of  study  of  harmony  and 
counterpoint  under  Molique  ;  but  after  that 
master's  death,  having  in  1866  gained  the 
King's  Scholarship  at  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Music,  continued  his  studies  there  for  five  years 
under  Sir  W.  Sterndale  Bennett.  Whilst  at 
the  Royal  Academy  he  produced  and  performed 
at  the  students'  concerts  a  pianoforte  sonata,  a 
pianoforte  trio,  a  capriccio  for  pianoforte  and 
orchestra,  and  a  pianoforte  concerto  ;  and 
attracted  some  notice  as  a  solo-player. 

He  was  elected  Mendelssohn  Scholar  in  1871, 
for  composition  and  pianoforte  -  playing,  and 
in  accordance  with  the  wish  of  the  Committee 
entered  the  Conservatorium  at  Leipzig.  There, 
whilst  under  the  instruction  of  the  director, 
Carl  Reinecke,  he  produced  and  conducted  in  the 
Gewandhaus  a  symphony  in  C  minor.  Having 
discovered  himself  to  be  the  possessor  of  a  tenor 
voice  he  was  sent  by  the  Mendelssohn  Scholar- 
ship Committee  to  study  singing  with  Lamperti 
at  Milan,  and  there  remained  for  two  and  a  half 
years.  But  though  singing  was  his  chief  pursuit 
he  did  not  neglect  composition,  and  while  in  Italy 
wrote  two  overtures,  two  string  quartets,  and 
other  works. 

In  1875  he  returned  to  England,  and  entered 
upon  the  career  of  a  concert  and  oratorio  singer. 
He  was  appointed  in  1878  Professor  of  Singing, 
and  in  1880  conductor  of  the  concerts,  at  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Music.  [This  latter  office  he 
resigned  in  1886.  Shakespeare  was  conductor 
of  the  Strolling  Players'  Orchestral  Society  in 
1901-5.] 

His  voice,  though  both  sweet  and  sympathetic 
in  quality,  is  somewhat  deficient  in  power  ;  and 
his  success  as  a  singer  must  therefore  be  attri- 
buted to  the  purity  of  his  vocal  production  and 
to  his  complete  mastery  of  all  styles  of  music. 

His  compositions,  which  are  marked  by  con- 
siderable charm  and  elegance,  show  the  influence 
of  Schumann  and  Bennett ;  and  in  his  overture, 
performed  at  the  Crystal  Palace  in  1874,  and 
his  Pianoforte  Concerto,  at  the  Brighton  Festival 
of  1879,  he  proves  himself  an  adept  at  musical 
form.  j.  c.  o. 

SHALIAPIN,  Fedor  Ivanovich,  celebrated 
opera-singer,  born  Feb.  11,  1873,  at  Kazan.  His 
father  was  a  peasant,  and  unable  to  give  his  son 
any  educational  advantages,  musical  or  other- 
wise. At  seventeen  the  young  man  joined 
a  provincial  opera-company,  and  was  soon  en- 
trusted with  leading  parts.  In  1 892,  after  a 
tour  in  the  region  of  the  Caspian  Sea  and  the 
Caucasus,  he  found  himself  in  Tiflis,  where 
he  studied  for  a  year  with  Ousaatov.  Two 
years  later  he  began  to  sing  in  St.  Petersburg, 
at  the  Summer  Theatre,  the  Aquarium  and 
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the  Maryinsky  Theatre,  but  it  was  not  until  1 896, 
when  he  was  engaged  at  the  Private  Opera  in 
Moscow,  that  Shaliapin's  name  became  famous. 
This  enterprise,  supported  by  a  rich  lawyer  of 
the  name  of  Mamontov,  made  a  special  feature 
of  national  opera,  and  gave  the  young  singer  an 
opportunity  of  displaying  his  exceptional  powers. 
Shaliapin  has  impersonated,  with  striking  power 
and  originality,  most  of  the  chief  bass  parts  in 
Russian  opera :  Ivan  the  Terrible  in  Rimsky- 
Koraakov'a  •  Maid  of  Pskov,*  the  title-role  in 
Mouasorgsky's  'Boris  Godounov,'  Melnik  in 
Dargomijsky'8  '  Roussalka,'  Yeremka  in  Serov's 
'  Power  of  Evil,'  etc  He  is  an  admirable  Mephi- 
stophelea  in  4  Faust,'  but  hia  predilection  for 
national  opera  is  perhaps  the  reason  for  his 
being  so  little  known  out  of  Russia.  He  sang 
in  Milan  in  1901  (ten  performances  of  Boito's 
'  Mefistofele  '),  and  again  in  1904.        R.  N. 

SHAMUS  O'BRIEN.  Romantic  comio  opera 
in  two  acta ;  text  by  G.  H.  Jesaop  (after  J. 
Sheridan  Le  Fanu),  music  by  C.  V.  Stanford, 
op.  61.  Produced  at  the  Opera-Comique  Theatre, 
London,  March  2,  1896. 

SHARP  (Diesis,  from  Lat.  Divisio ;  Fr.  Dtise). 
The  term  which  expresses  the  raising  of  a  note 
by  a  less  quantity  than  a  whole  tone.  F  sharp 
is  half  a  tone  higher  than  F  natural :  a  singer 
'  sang  sharp ' — that  is,  sang  slightly  higher  than 
the  accompaniment ;  « the  pitch  waashar|iened  ' 
— that  is,  was  slightly  raised. 

The  sign  for  a  sharp  in  practical  musiu  ia  8, 
and  ia  derived  from  the  same  source  as  the 
natural,  viz.,  the  b  quadralum  of  the  ancients, 
written  as  ]]  and  contrasted  with  the  b  mollis 
or  b»  the  origin  of  our  flat  sign.  In  French 
the  same  signs  are  used,  but  the  raised  note  ia 
entitled  dieae — Fa  dieae,  Re  di&e,  etc.  ;  in 
German  Fia,  Dia,  etc.,  just  as  Eb,  Gb,  are 
designated  Es,  Ges,  and  so  on. 

In  the  printed  music  of  the  17th  century, 
however,  the  sign  is  usually  and  the  single 
cross  x  was  also  used  to  indicate  the  sharp 
sign,  though  now  it  is  the  sign  for  the  double- 
sharp. 

In  Germany  the  sign  was  used  to  express  the 
major  mode,  CS  meaning  C  major,  At,  A  major, 
and  so  forth.  Thus  Beethoven  has  inscribed 
the  overture  to  *  Leonora '  known  as  •  No.  1 ' 
(which  ia  in  the  key  of  C)  with  the  words 
'  Ouvertura  in  Cg,  Characteristische  Ouverture. ' 
The  Eroica  Symphony,  in  Eb,  was  even  an- 
nounced in  the  programme  of  Clement's  Concert, 
April  7,  1805,  as  '  Eine  neue  grosae  Sinfonie  in 
Dia'  (i.e.  Dg).  Instances  of  the  practice  are 
frequent  in  the  Index  to  the  Allgemeine  musi- 
kalisthe  Zeitung.  o. 

SHARP  (or  Acute)  MIXTURE  An  organ 
atop  consisting  chiefly  of  pipes  representing  the 
higher  partial  tones,  overtones,  or  harmonics. 

According  to  Dr.  E.  J.  Hopkins,  a  sharp 
mixture  is  one  of  four  Ranks  giving  a  sharp 
clear  tone,  consisting  of  the  following  intervals 


in  relation  to  the  unison :  19th,  22nd,  26th, 
29th,  or  tf,  c",  tf',  c"\  in  relation  to  CC  or 
8  ft.  C.  T.  E. 

SHARPE,  Ethel,  born  in  Dublin,  Nov.  28, 
1872,  was  a  pupil  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy 
of  Music,  and  subsequently  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Music,  where,  under  the  tuition  of  Mr. 
Franklin  Taylor,  she  became  a  pianist  of  re- 
markable accomplishment.  She  gave  her  first 
concert  in  Princea  Hall,  in  Nov.  1891,  and 
received  the  ailver  medal  of  the  Musicians' 
Company  in  the  same  year.  Her  delnit  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  took  place  on  March  26,  1892, 
and  for  the  next  two  years  she  gained  experi- 
ence and  pursued  her  studies  on  the  continent, 
making  a  great  success  at  a  recital  in  Vienna 
in  1894.  During  her  atay  at  Vienna  she  en- 
joyed the  friendship  of  Brahma  and  other 
notable  musicians.  She  reap|>eared  in  Loudon 
in  1895,  playing  again  at  the  Crystal  Palace. 
In  that  year  she  married  Mr.  Alfred  Hobday, 
a  distinguished  viola-player  (Brit.  Mas.  Btog. 
etc.).  m. 

SHARPE,  Herbert  Francis,  born  at  Hali- 
fax, March  1,  1861,  won  a  pianoforte  scholar- 
ship at  the  opening  of  the  National  Training 
School,  where  he  afterwards  succeeded  Eugene 
d'Albert  aa  Queen's  Scholar.  He  appeared  as 
a  finished  pianist  in  1882,  and  gave  many 
concerts  in  the  provinces  as  well  as  in  London, 
where  he  organised  aeveral  series  of  very  inter- 
esting trio  concerts  in  1899-1902.  He  was 
appointed  a  professor  at  the  Royal  College  of 
Music  in  1884,  and  in  1890  became  an  examiner 
for  the  Associated  Boardl  He  has  written  a 
comic  opera  in  three  acts  (still  in  MS. ),  a  concert 
overture  for  orchestra,  pieces  for  one  and  two 
pianos,  for  flute  or  piano,  for  violin  and  piano, 
etc.,  besides  part-aonga,  vocal  trios,  and  songs. 
An  excellent  '  Pianoforte  School '  is  his  op.  60 
(Brit.  Mas.  Bwg.)  M. 

SHAW,  Mary  (Mrs.  Alfred  Shaw), 
daughter  of  John  Postana,  messman  at  the  Guard 
Room,  St.  James's  Palace,  was  born  in  1814. 
Sho  was  a  student  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music 
from  Sept.  1828  to  June  1831,  and  afterwards 
a  pupil  of  Sir  George  Smart.  Miss  Postans 
appeared  in  public  as  a  contralto  singer  in  1834, 
and  at  the  Amateur  Musical  Festival  in  Exeter 
Hall  in  November  of  that  year  attracted  great 
attention  by  the  beauty  of  her  voice  and  the 
excellence  of  her  style.  In  1835  she  was 
engaged  at  the  Concert  of  Ancient  Music  and 
the  York  Festival,  and  about  the  end  of  the 
year  became  the  wife  of  Alfred  Shaw,  an  artist 
of  some  repute.  In  1836  she  appeared  at  the 
Norwich  and  Liverpool  Festivals,  at  the  latter 
of  which  she  sang  the  contralto  part  in  'St. 
Paul,'  on  its  first  performance  in  England.  In 
1837  she  was  engaged  at  the  Philharmonic  and 
Sacred  Harmonic  Societies  and  Birmingham 
Festival.  In  1838,  after  fulfilling  an  engage- 
ment at  the  Gloucester  Festival,  she  left  England 
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and  appeared  at  the  Gewandhaus  concerts,  under 
Mendelssohn.  A  letter  from  him  to  the  Directors 
of  the  Philharmonic  Society,  dated  Jan.  19, 
1839,  speaks  of  Clara  Novello  and  Mrs.  Shaw 
as  1  the  best  concert-singers  we  have  had  in  this 
country  for  a  long  time.'  From  Germany  she 
proceeded  to  Italy,  and  appeared  at  La  Scala, 
Milan,  Nov.  17,  1839,  in  Verdi's  'Oberto.' 
She  returned  to  England  in  1842,  and  appeared 
at  Covent  Garden  with  Adelaide  Kemble  ;  in 
1848  at  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society  with  Clara 
Novello  ;  and  afterwards  at  the  Birmingham 
Festival.  Her  brilliant  career  was  suddenly 
arrested  by  a  heavy  visitation.  Her  husband 
became  deranged,  and  the  calamity  so  seriously 
shocked  her  whole  system  that  the  vocal  organs 
became  affected,  and  she  was  unable  to  sing  in 
tune.  She  resorted  to  teaching,  for  three  or 
four  years  appearing  in  public  at  an  annual 
benefit  concert.  After  her  husband's  death  in 
1847  she  married  .1.  F.  Robinson,  a  country 
solicitor,  and  retired  from  the  profession. 
She  died  at  Hadleigh  Hall,  Suffolk,  Sept.  9, 
1876.  w.  h.  H. 

SHAWM,  a  wind  instrument  of  the  oboe 
type,  with  a  double  reed  but  a  larger  conical 
bore  and  a  wide  bell.  The  name  is  generally 
said  to  be  a  corruption  of  the  French  Chahimeau, 
but  it  would  be  more  correct  to  say  that  both 
words  have  been  derived  from  the  same  source, 
theLat  Calamus,  'arecd, 'through thediminutive 
Calamellus.  In  mediteval  times  the  word  appears 
as  Calamel,  Chalamelle,  or  ChaUmit  in  France  ; 
Caramillo  and  Charamella  in  Spain  and  Italy  ; 
Schalmei  or  Schalmey in  Germany ;  and  Shalmele, 
Shalm,  or  Shawm  in  England.  It  is  not  until 
the  16th  century  that  the  form  Chalumeau 
occurs,  and  in  the  next  century  it  was  used  to 
denote  adistinct  instrument  with  cylindrical  bore 
and  single  reed,  the  precursor  of  the  modern 
clarinet  As  shown  by  an  ancient  fresco  in  the 
British  Museum,  an  instrument  similar  to  the 
Shawm  was  known  to  the  Romans,  but  its 
popularity  in  Europe  is  traceable  to  the  Arabic 
and  Saracenic  influences  of  the  12th  and  13th 
centuries  (see  Pipes,  Evolution  of).  In 
the  16th  century  Shawms  were  made  of  various 
sizes  from  high  treble  to  contra-bass,  the  larger 
forms  being  generally  known  on  the  Continent 
under  the  names  Pommer  and  Bombardt,  In 
England  the  title  Shawm  included  all  sizes ; 
hence  Drayton  (Polyolbion ,  vol.  iv.)  scales  of 
the  'shrillest  Shawm,'  and  an  old  proverb  of 
the  time  of  Henry  VII.  formerly  inscribed  on  the 
walls  of  Leckingfield  Manor  House,  Yorkshire 
states  that  :  — 

A  shawm.'  makethe  a  swete  aounde  for  he  tunythe  [the) 
bass* : 

It  mountithe  not  to  hy  but  kepithe  rule  and  apace  : 
Yet  yf  it  be  blowne  withe  to  a  vehement  wynde, 
It  makittin  it  to  myagoverne  onte  of  hia  kynde. 

(MS.  copy  Brit,  Mux.  Hib.  Reg.  18  D.  ii.) 

In  the  Privy  Purse  Expenses  of  Henry  VIII.  is 
the  following  entry  : — 
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1580.   For  ij  WRbutten  ij  Tenor  Shalmea  and  two  tntmll 

Shalmenae  x  11.  x  a. 

Illustrations  of  the  various  kinds  of  Shawms 

are  given  by  Virdung  (Mas tea  OHutscht,  151 1), 
Praetorius  {Sciagraphia,  1620),  and  Mersenne 
{Harmonic  universe/le,  1635);  also  of  existing 
instruments  in  Day's  Musical  Instruments  tn 
the  Military  Exh  ibition  (1891),  Kappey  s  Military 
Music,  and  in  Musical  Times,  August  1906. 

The  high  treble  Shawm  is  still  used  on  the 
continent  with  the  bagpipe  (cornemuae)  by 
itinerant  musicians  ;  in  Brittany  it  is  called 
Bombardt  and  in  Italy  Cionnamella  or  Cenua- 
mclla  (see  Piffero).  The  word  Shawm  dis- 
appeared from  general  use  in  England  during 
the  early  part  of  the  17th  century,  in  favour  of 
the  title  Hoboy,  though  this  name  appears  as 
early  as  1561  in  the  opera  '  Ferrex  and  Porrex." 
In  1607  the  Edinburgh  town  musicians  consisted 
of  players  on  'ohalmis  and  howboyis,'  from 
which  it  may  be  inferred  that  by  that  time  the 
two  instruments  had  become  distinct. 

For  the  term  '  wayghte '  as  applied  to  the 
Shawm  see  Waits,  and  for  the  subsequent 
history  of  the  instrument  see  Oboe.    f.  W.  g. 

SHE  STOOPS  TO  CONQUER,  A  English 
opera,  in  three  acts ;  adapted  by  E.  Kit/ ball  from 
Goldsmith's  comedy  ;  music  by  G.  A.  Macfarren. 
Produced  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre  (Pyne  k  Har- 
rison), Feb.  11,  1864.  g. 

SHED  LOCK,  John  South,  born  at  Reading, 
Sept.  29, 1843,  wasa  pupil  of  Liibeck  for  the  piano 
and  of  Edouard  Lalo  for  composition.  Before 
going  to  Paris  for  his  musical  studies  he 
had  taken  the  degree  of  B.A.  at  the  London 
University  in  1864.  From  the  time  of  his 
return  to  England  he  was  active  as  a  teacher, 
and  occasionally  played  in  public.  In  1879  he 
was  appointed  critic  of  The  Academy,  in  sue 
cession  to  Professor  Front,  and  has  since  been 
engaged  almost  exclusively  in  musical  literature. 
He  was  appointed  critic  of  The  Atheiuvum  in 
1901.  Besides  journalistic  work,  he  has  done 
much  of  an  archaeological  kind.  A  series  of 
articles  on  Beethoven's  sketch-books,  in  the 
Musical  Times,  1892,  led  to  his  discovery  of  a 
copy  of  Cramer's  studies  annotated  by  Beethoven, 
at  Berlin.  This  was  published  as  4  The  Beet- 
hoven-Cramer Studies'  in  1893.  In  1895  he 
edited  two  of  Kuhnau's  1  Biblischen  Sonaten,' 
and  a  selection  of  harpsichord  pieces  by  Pasquini 
and  others.  In  the  same  year  appeared  his 
most  important  work,  a  treatise  on  Th?  Piano- 
forte Sonata.,  which  was  translated  two  years  after- 
wards into  German  by  Olga  Stieglitz.  His  chief 
composition  is  a  quartet  for  pianoforte  and 
strings,  written  in  18h6.  m. 

SHEFFIELD  FESTIVAL.  See  Festivals, 
vol.  ii.  p.  29. 

SHEPHERD,  SHEPHEARD,  SHEPPARD, 
or  SHEPPERD,  John,  born  in  the  early 
part  of  the  16th  century,  was  a  chorister  of 
St.  Paul's  under  Thomas  Mulliner.  In  1542  he 
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was  appointed  Instructor  of  the  choristers  and 
organist  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  which 
office  he  resigned  in  1543,  was  reappointed  to 
it  in  1545,  and  held  it  until  1547.  He  was 
a  Fellow  of  the  College  from  1549  to  1551. 
On  April  21, 1554,  having  then  been  a  student  in 
music  for  20  years,  he  supplicated  for  the  degree 
of  Mus.D.,  but  it  does  not  appear  whether  he 
actually  took  the  degree.  John  Day's  '  Morning 
and  Evening  Prayer,'  etc.,  1560,  coutains  two 
Anthems,  a  4,  by  him — *  I  give  you  a  new 
commandment, '  and  '  Submit  yourselves. '  The 
former  is  reprinted  in  the  'Parish  Choir.' 
Another  book  of  Day's,  the  *  Whole  Psalms 
in  foure  parts,'  1563,  has  a  1  Prayer'  by  him, 
'  O  Lord  of  hostes.'  Barnard  prints  a  four-part 
anthem,  '  Haste  thee.'  Hawkins  prints  a  motet 
in  three  parts  by  him, 1  Steven  first  after  Christ 
for  Gods  worde  his  blood  spent,'  and  a  melodious 
little  1  Poynte  ' — a  fugal  piece  for  four  voices  of 
seven  bars  length.  Burney  (ii.  565)  complains 
that  the  motet  is  not  a  good  specimen,  and 
prints  another,  *  Esurientes,"  for  five  voices 
from  the  Christ  Church  MSS.,  on  which  he 
pronounces  Shepherd  to  have  been  superior  to 
any  composer  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  [In 
the  Durham  part- books,  the  anthem  '  O  Lord 
the  maker  of  all  thing'  usually  assigned  to 
Henry  VIII.,  is  accredited  to  Shepherd. 
It  is  more  probably  by  William  Mundy.]  Much 
of  his  church  music  is  preserved  in  the  Music 
School,  Oxford  ;  the  MSS.  at  Christ  Church 
contain  five  complete  portions  of  the 4  Magnificat' 
and  some  motets,  also  complete.  The  great 
majority  of  Shepherd's  motets  in  the  library  are 
incomplete,  as  the  tenor  part-book  is  wanting. 
[A  '  Deua  miaereatnr'  and  'Gloria'  in  short 
score,  written  on  two  six-lines  staves  and  barred 
with  twelve  minims  to  the  bar,  is  in  a  MS. 
organ -book,  (6).]  In  the  British  Museum 
(Add.  MS8.  15,166,  29,289,  30,480)  are  treble 
parts  of  many  of  his  English  compositions, 
amongst  them  2  M.  and  E.  Services  with  Creed  ; 
2  Te  Deums  and  Magnificats,  2  Creeds,  and  7 
Anthems.  Add.  MSS.  4900,  29,246,  contain 
four  pieces  with  lute  accompaniment,  and  Add. 
MSS.  17,802-5  has  no  fewer  than  four  Masses — 
♦The  western  wynde,'  'The  French  Masse,'  'Be 
not  afraide,'  and  '  Playn  song  Mass  for  a  Mene' ; 
four  Alleluias,  and  ten  Latin  Motets,  all  for  four 
voices  complete.  The  library  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Music  possesses  four  Latin  motets,  and  a 
'  First  Service '  by  him.  Morley  in  his  Intro- 
duction includes  him  amongst '  famous  English- 
men.'   The  date  of  his  death  is  unknown. 

Another  John  Shepherd,  possibly  a  son  of  the 
above,  was  sworn  a  Gentleman  of  tho  Chapel 
Royal,  Dec.  1,  1606.  (Rimbault's  Old  Cheque- 
book, p.  43.)  Perhaps  it  was  he  who  added  a 
Kyrie  to  Johnson's  service  in  G,  in  the  Cathedral 
Library,  Ely.  (See  Dickson's  Catalogue,  32,  37.) 
Perhaps,  also,  he  is  the  '  Thos.  Shepherd '  of 
Tudway  (iv.  72).  w.  h.  h. 


SHEPHERD,  William,  an  Edinburgh  com- 
poser, violinist,  and  music-publisher.  About 
1793  he  issued  a  'Collection  of  Strathspey 
Reels'  dedicated  to  Miss  Abercromby,  and  a 
similar  one  about  1802-3.  In  1796  he  entered 
into  partnership  with  Nathaniel  Gow,  in  a 
music- publishing  business,  at  41  North  Bridge, 
Edinburgh,  removing  before  1804  to  16  Princes 
Street. 

Gow  and  Shepherd  were  unfortunate  in  their 
speculations,  and  Shepherd  appears  to  have  been 
deeply  involved  at  his  death,  which  occurred  on 
Jan.  19,  1812.  F.  K. 

8HEPHERD  S  PIPE.  A  name  given  to  the 
pastoral  oboe  or  musette.  It  was  an  instrument 
with  a  double  reed  like  that  of  the  bagpipe 
chaunter  ;  and  seems  occasionally  to  have  been 
combined  with  a  windbag  as  in  the  latter  instru- 
ment. It  was  made  in  several  sixes,  constituting 
a  family  or  'consort'  similar  to  the  viols,  re- 
corders, and  other  instruments.  Its  origin  in 
the  simple  reed  is  well  given  in  Chappell's 
Hintory  of  Mvsic,  vol.  i.  p.  259. 

An  excellent  drawing  of  its  various  forms, 
with  the  method  of  holding  it,  is  to  be  found  in 
a  TraiU  de  la  Musette,  by  Jean  Girin  of  Lyons, 
1572,  where  it  is  distinguished  from  the  '  Cro- 
morne '  and  '  Hautbois. '  The  bagpipe  form  with 
drones  and  windbag  is  also  engraved,  and  inter- 
esting details  are  given  as  to  celebrated  makers  ; 
many  of  whom,  like  the  '  luthiers '  of  Cremona, 
seem  to  have  handed  down  their  reputation  to 
their  descendants.  It  appears  to  have  had  six 
holes,  and  the  rudimentary  scale  and  compass  of 
the  oboe  ;  though,  of  course  when  played  from 
a  l>ag,  and  not  with  the  lips,  the  upper  harmonic 
register  must  have  been  deficient.      w.  h.  r. 

SHEREMETIEV.AlexanderDmitrievich, 
Count,  born  1859.  His  ancestor,  Peter  Borisov, 
had  been  one  of  the  first  noblemen  to  establish 
a  private  choir  in  the  17th  century,  while  his 
father's  church  choral  choir  had  become  widely 
famous  under  the  baton  of  Lomakin.  Count 
Alexander  8heremetiev  started  his  choir  in 
1884,  under  the  conductorship  of  Archangelsky. 
In  1882  he  had  already  organised  a  symphony 
orchestra.  In  1898  he  began  to  give  national 
concerts  in  St.  Petersburg,  which  have  gradually 
acquired  the  character  of  symphony  concerts 
at  popular  prices,  and  are  now  very  highly 
rated  from  the  artistic  point  of  view.  In 
1902  Count  Sheremetiev  became  Intendant  of 
the  Ini|)erial  Court  Chapels.  R.  n. 

SHERRINGTON,  Mme.  Lemmens.  (See 
vol.  ii.  p.  674.) 

SHERWOOD,  Percy,  born  at  Dresden,  May 
23,  1866,  was  a  pupil  of  the  Conservatorium 
of  his  native  place,  studying  the  pianoforte  and 
composition  under  Draeseke,  W.  Roth,  etc.  in 
1886-88.  In  1889  he  won  the  Mendelssohn 
prize  with  a  requiem  for  voices  and  orchestra. 
He  was  appointed  a  professor  in  the  Dresden 
Conservatorium  in  1893.     He  has  won  con- 
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siderable  success  both  as  a  pianist  and  composer 
in  Germany.  His  works  include  a  piano  con- 
certo, a  symphony,  an  overture,  a  sonata  for 
violoncello,  music  for  piano,  organ,  etc.  as  well 
as  songs.  In  February  1907  he  gave  a  concert 
of  unpublished  compositions  of  his  own,  in  the 
Palmengarten,  Dresden,  the  programme  of 
which  consisted  of*  a  sonata  for  two  pianos,  a 
suite  for  clarinet  and  piano,  aud  a  quintet  for 
piano  and  strings.  (Brit.  Mm.  Biog. ;  Kiemanu's 
Lexikon,  etc.)  M. 

SHIELD,  William,  son  of  a  singing- master, 
was  born  March  5, 1 748,  at  Whickham,  Durham. 
He  received  his  first  musical  instruction  when 
six  years  old,  from  his  father,  but  losing  his 
parent  three  years  later,  he  was  apprenticed  to 
a  boat-builder  at  North  Shields.  His  master, 
however,  permitted  him  to  pursue  his  musical 
studies,  and  heobtained  some  lessons  in  thorough- 
bass from  Charles  Avison,  and  occasionally 
played  the  violin  at  music  meetings  in  the 
neighbourhood.  On  the  expiration  of  his 
apprenticeship,  having  acquired  sufficient  know- 
ledge to  lead  the  subscription  concerts  at  New- 
castle, he  determined  upon  making  music  his 
profession,  and  removed  to  Scarborough,  where 
he  became  leader  at  the  theatre  and  concerts. 
Whilst  there  he  produced  his  first  composition, 
an  anthem  for  the  opening  of  a  new  church  at 
Sunderland.  Having  been  heard  by  Fischer 
and  Borghi,  they  recommended  him  to  Giardini, 
by  whom  he  was  engaged  in  1772  as  a  second 
violin  in  the  Opera  band.  In  1773  ho  was 
promoted  to  the  post  of  principal  viola — the 
favourite  instrument  of  com  posers — which  he 
held  for  eighteen  years,  and  which  he  also  filled 
at  all  the  principal  concerts.  In  1778  he  pro- 
duced, at  the  Haymarket,  his  first  dramatic 
,  the  comio  opera  'The  Flitch  of  Bacon.' 
led  to  his  being  engaged  as  composer  to 
Covent  Garden  Theatre,  a  post  which  he  occu- 
pied until  his  resignation,  1791.  During  his 
engagement  he  composed  many  operas  and  other 
pieces.  In  1791  he  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Haydn,  and  was  wont  to  say  that  in  four  days, 
during  which  he  accompanied  Haydn  from 
London  to  Taplow  and  back,  he  gained  more 
knowledge  than  he  had  done  by  study  in  any 
four  yeare  of  his  life.  In  the  same  year  he 
visited  France  and  Italy.  In  1792  he  was 
re-engaged  as  com|»oser  at  Covent  Garden,  in 
which  capacity  he  acted  until  1797.  In  1807 
he  gave  up  all  connection  with  the  theatre. 
Ho  was  apjwinted  Master  of  the  King's  Musick 
in  1817. 

He  published  at  various  times,  '  A  Collection 
of  Favourite  Songs,  To  which  is  added  a  Duct 
for  two  Violins '  ;  '  A  Collection  of  Canzonets 
and  an  Elegy '  ;  and  1 A  Cento,  consisting  of 
Ballads,  Rounds,  Glees,  etc. ' ;  likewise  '  Six 
Trios  for  two  Violins  and  Bass,'  and  'Six  Duos 
for  two  Violins.'  He  was  also  author  of  An 
Introduction  to  Harmony,  1800;  and  Rudi- 


ments  of  Thorough  Bass,  about  1815.  His 
dramatio  compositions,  consisting  of  o|>eras, 
musical  farces,  and  pantomimes,  were  as  follow  : 

'  The  Flitch  of  Bauun,'  1778 ;  '  Lord  Mayor  a  l*%r  1783  :  1  The 
Poor  Soldier.'  *  Roelna,'  '  Harlequin  Friar  Bacoo,'  1783  ;  '  Robin 
II. - .  I  "The  Noble  Peasant.' '  Fontaiuebleaii,'  'The  Mafic  Cavern.' 
1784;  'Lore  In  a  Camp,'  'The  Nunnery,'  "The  Choleric  Father*.' 
■Oraai.'  1785;  'Richard  Oofur  da  Lion.'  'The  gn«-K-T^f1  Uaatle. 
1784;  'The  Highland  Keel,'  'Marian.'  "The  Prophet.  'Aladdin. 
1788  ;  '  The  Crueade.'  '  The  Picture  of  Pari*.  1790  ;  '  The  Wurman. 
'  Oet-ar  ami  Malviua'  (with  Reeve),  1791  ;  'Hartford  Bridge. '  179B . 
'Harlequin'*  Museum.'  "The  Deaf  Lover.'  The MldnitfhtWanderm, 
'  Sprige  of  Laurel.'  1798 ;  '  Arrived  at  Portsmouth.'  '  The  TraveUen 
in  Switzerland.'  '  Netley  Abbey,'  171M;  "The  Mysteries  of  the 
Caatle.'  1796;  •  Abroad  and  at  Home.'  'Luck  and  Key,'  179S ;  "The 
IUlnui  Villas-era."  The  Village  Fete.'  '  Wirklow  Gold  Miuea.'  17V7 
"The  Farmer,'  1798  ;  'Two  Face*  under  a  Hood,'  1807. 

In  many  of  his  pieces  he  introduced  songs, 
etc.,  selected  from  the  works  of  other  composers, 
English  and  foreign  ;  and  was  thereby  the  means 
of  making  the  general  public  acquainted  with 
many  beautiful  melodies,  of  which  they  would 
otherwise  have  remained  ignorant. 

Shield's  melodies  charm  by  their  simple, 
natural  beauty  ;  at  once  vigorous,  chaste,  and 
refined,  they  appeal  directly  to  the  hearts  of 
Englishmen.  But  he  also  wrote  sougs  of  agility, 
to  display  the  powers  of  Mrs.  Billington  and 
others.  Among  his  most  jmpular  songs  are 
•The  Thorn,'  'The  Wolf,'  'The  heaving  of  the 
lead,'  '  Old  Towler,' '  The  Ploughboy.'aud  '  The 
Post  Captain '  ;  but  these  are  but  some  of  the 
most  prominent  Shield  died  at  his  residence 
in  Berners  Street,  Jan.  25,  1829,  and  was 
buried  on  Feb.  4  in  the  south  cloister  of  West- 
minster Abbey.  With  the  exception  of  his 
fine  tenor,  reputed  a  Stainer,  which  he  be- 
queathed to  George  IV.  (who  accepted  the  gift, 
but  directed  that  its  utmost  value  should  be 
paid  to  the  testator's  presumed  widow),  he  left 
his  whole  estate  to  his  'beloved  partner,  Ann 
[Stokes],  Mrs.  Shield  upwards  of  forty  years.' 
His  valuable  musical  library  was  sold  in  July 
1829.  [On  Oct.  19,  1891,  a  memorial  cross 
was  erected  to  his  memory  in  Whickham 
Churchyard,  Durham.]  w.  h.  h. 

SHIFT.  In  playing  the  violin,  or  any  of 
the  instruments  belonging  to  that  family,  an 
executant  effects  a  '  shift '  when  the  left  hand 
jMvsses  from  one  established  position  to  another. 
Thus,  when  the  hand  moves  up  or  down  the 
finger-board  the  player  was  said  to  be  *  on  the 
shift'  The  term  was  also  used  to  denote  the 
positions  themselves,  the  second  position  being 
known  as  the  '  half-shift,'  the  third  position  as 
the  '  whole  -shift,'  and  the  fourth  position  as 
the  '  double-shift. '  This  technical  acquirement, 
which  is  now  an  exact  and  indispensable  means 
of  reaching  every  note  within  the  compass  of 
the  violin,  evidently  originated  in  Italy.  There 
is  a  certain  amount  of  ambiguity  surrounding 
its  use  by  viol- players  previous  to  its  introduc- 
tion among  violinists  ;  but  it  is  quite  certain 
that  before  the  17  th  century  there  are  no 
indications  of  any  such  custom.  During  the 
17th  century,  however,  there  is  little  doubt 
that  it  was  employed  by  the  best  viol-players 
of  the  day.      Christopher  Simpson  clearly 
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demonstrates  its  use  in  The  Division  Viol 
(second  edition,  London,  1667),  wherein  lie 
states,  under  '  The  ordering  of  the  fingers  in 
gradual  notes,'  that  '  In  any  point  of  Division 
which  reaches  to  the  lower  Frets  or  beyond  them ; 
the  highest  note  thereof  is  always  stopt  either 
with  the  third  or  fourth  finger.'  The  first 
tentative  advances  towards  the  adoption  of  the 
'shift'  took  the  form  of  an  extension  of  the 
little  finger  in  the  first  position,  and  the  feat 
of  touching  the  first  C  on  the  chanterelle  of  the 
violin  by  this  means  was  looked  upon  as  a 
daring  undertaking.  As  a  natural  consequence, 
the  executant's  ability  rested  almost  entirely 
upon  his  manner  of  playing  I'ut,  und  so  sensa- 
tional was  the  effect  of  its  advent  upon  the 
listeners  that  an  involuntary  murmur  of  '  Gare 
l'ut,'  was  wont,  it  is  said,  to  escape  from  the 
lips  of  his  listeners.  Beyond  a  doubt,  many 
professional  violinists  could  shift  in  the  first 
three  positions  by  the  year  1656,  for  Mersenne 
{Harmonic  Univcrselle)  speaks  with  admiration 
of  those  players  who  could  mount  up  to  the 
octave  of  each  string.  Then  in  1658  Anthony 
Wood  in  his  Life  describes  the  wonderful  play- 
ing of  Thomas  Baltzar — the  Paganini  of  his 
day — whom  he  saw  '  run  up  his  fingers  to  the 
end  of  the  finger-board  of  the  violin  and  run 
them  back  insensibly  and  all  with  alacrity  and 
in  very  good  tune,  which  I  am  sure,'  says  he, 
'any  in  England  never  saw  the  like  before.' 
To  Signor  Mattaei—  who  came  to  England  in 
1672 — is  accorded  the  invention  of  that  bUe 
noire  of  violinists,  the  'half  shift,'  or  second 
position.  But  although  the  '  shift 1  was  favoured 
by  professional  players  of  exceptional  ability 
at  this  period,  its  adoption  was  far  from  general, 
owing  to  the  confused  methods  of  holding  the 
violin  which  continued  well  into  the  next 
century.  Lully,  who  was  himself  a  wonderful 
violinist,  gives  an  idea  of  the  capacity  of  the 
ordinary  orchestral  technique,  by  choosing  a  test 
piece  for  those  desiring  to  gain  the  '  dignus  est 
intrare '  of  his  band,  in  which  no  0  on  the  chan- 
terelle occurred.  For  thirty  years  the  entr'acte 
from  his  opera  of  '  Atys '  served  this  purpose. 
Even  in  Leopold  Mozart's  time  the  question  of 
holding  the  violin  was  far  from  settled,  for,  in 
his  Violin  School  (1756),  he  mentions  that 
there  are  two  ways  of  holding  the  violin,  the 
first  being  '  against  the  breast ' — which  position 
he  regards  as  an  obstacle  to  '  shifting,' — and  the 
second  is  to  place  the  violin  under  the  chin  and 
rest  it  on  the  shoulder.  The  best  professional 
players  adopted  the  latter  method,  and  their 
example  finding  favour  with  lesser  artists  was 
the  means  of  abolishing  the  '  breast  position ' 
and  bringing  the  '  shift '  into  general  use. 

The  '  shift '  on  the  violoncello  was  doubtless 
derived  from  the  violin,  and  is  governed  by  the 
same  rules.  The  '  thumb  movement,'  or  1  shift- 
ing of  the  thumb'  which  was  the  means  of 
facilitating  the  use  of  the  high  positions  on  the 


violoncello,  was  first  employed — and  it  is  said 
invented — by  the  French  artist  Berteau  in  the 
first  half  of  the  1 8th  century. 

Huet,  Felix,  Etude  sur  les  diffirentes  ttcoles 
de  Violon,  Chalons-sur-Marne,  1880 ;  Mengy,  A., 
Quelques  Observations  sur  Vart  du  Violon,  Paris, 
1888  ;  Koeckert,  G.,  Les  Principes  Rationnels 
de  la  Technique  du  Violon,  Leipzig,  1904  ; 
Anon.,  The  Violin,  How  to  master  it,  Edin- 
burgh, 1889  ;  Oourvoisier,  Carl,  Technics  of 
Violin- Playing,  London,  1899.  o.  R. 

SHIFT,  in  trombone  playing,  signifies  an 
alteration  in  position  of  the  movable  slide,  by 
means  of  which  the  fundamental  length  of  the 
instrument  is  increased.  The  home  position 
of  the  slide  is  known  as  the  No.  1  'position,' 
and  the  successive  shifts,  lowering  the  pitch 
by  successive  semitones,  give  respectively  the 
second,  third,  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh 
'  positions,'  the  number  of  the  '  position '  being 
thus  always  one  higher  than  the  number  of 
semitones  by  which  the  pitch  is  lowered  (see 
Trombone).  d.  j.  b. 

SHINNER,  Emily,  born  at  Cheltenham, 
July  7,  1862,  began  the  study  of  the  violin  at 
the  age  of  seven.  In  1874  she  went  to  Berlin, 
and  for  two  years  studied  under  H.  Jacobsen,  a 
pupil  of  Joachim's,  female  violinists  not  being 
at  that  time  admissible  to  the  Hochschule.  In 
1876  this  restriction  was  taken  away,  and  Miss 
Shinner  was  among  the  first  admitted.  In 
October  1877  she  became  a  pupil  of  Joachim's, 
and  remained  with  him  for  three  years.  In 
Feb.  1881,  she  came  to  London,  and  after  being 
heard  at  several  private  concerts  (among  others 
at  one  given  by  the  Bach  Choir),  made  her 
debut  at  a  concert  given  by  Mr.  H.  R.  Bird  in 
the  Kensington  Town  Hall,  in  Brahma's  Sonata 
in  G,  etc.  At  the  London  Musical  Society's 
concert  of  June  29,  1882,  she  played  David's 
concerto  in  E  minor  with  great  success,  and 
from  that  time  held  a  high  position  among 
English  artists,  her  style  being  pure  and  refined, 
and  her  power  of  interpreting  works  of  a  high 
intellectual  order  being  very  remarkable.  She 
appeared  at  the  Popular  Concert  on  Feb.  9, 
and  at  the  Crystal  Palace  on  March  8,  1884  ; 
in  1887  she  organised  a  successful  quartet-party 
of  ladies.  In  January  1889  she  married  Capt. 
A.  F.  Liddell.    She  died  July  17,  1901.  m. 

SHIRREFF,  Jane,  born  1811,  soprano  singer, 
pupil  of  Thomas  Welsh,  appeared  at  Covent 
Garden,  Dec.  1,  1831,  as  Mandane  in  Arne's 
'  Artaxerxes,'  with  great  success.  In  1832  she 
sang  at  the  Concert  of  Ancient  Music,  the  Phil- 
harmonic Concert,  and  Gloucester  Festival,  and 
in  1S34  at  the  Westminster  Abbey  Festival. 
Her  engagement  at  Covent  Garden  continued 
from  1831  to  1834-35.  In  1835  she  commenced 
an  engagement  at  Drury  Lane,  but  in  1837 
returned  to  Covent  Garden.  In  1838  she  went 
to  America,  in  company  with  Wilson,  E.  Seguin, 
and  Mrs.  E.  Seguin,  where  she  became  a  universal 
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favourite.  On  her  return  to  England  she  married 
Mr.  J.  Walcott,  and  retired  into  private  life.  Her 
voice  was  full-toned,  and  powerful  in  the  higher, 
but  somewhat  weak  in  the  lower  notes  ;  her 
intonation  was  perfect,  and  she  was  a  much 
better  actress  than  the  generality  of  singers. 
Shediedat  Kensington,  Dec.  23,  1883.   w.  h.  h. 

8HIRREFFS,  Andrew,  an  Aberdeen  musician 
and  poet  of  the  18th  century,  born  1762.  He 
wrote  a  once  popular  pastoral  musical  comedy 
'  Jamie  and  Bess,  or  the  Laird  in  disguise '  in 
five  acts,  modelled  upon  Allan  Ramsay's  Gentle 
Shepherd.  This  was  published  in  1 787  ;  and  the 
musical  part  of  it  advertised  as  for  sale  in  1788. 
He  was  composer  of  '  Forty  Pieces  of  Original 
Music,'  published  by  Stewart  k  Co.,  Edinburgh. 
Shirreffs  was  a  M.A.  of  Marischal  College, 
Aberdeen  (1783),  and  edited  the  Aberdeen 
Chronicle&ad  the  Caledonian  Magazine.  He  came 
to  London  in  1798,  and  died  about  1807.  He 
was  originally  a  bookbinder,  was  lame,  and  his 
portrait  is  prefixed  to  his  volume  of  poems,  1790. 
Burns  mentions  having  met  him,  and  refers  to 
him  as  'a  little  decreped  body,  with  some 
abilities.'  v.  k. 

8HOPHAR,  or  SHOFAR.  The  Jewish  rani's- 
horn  trumpet,  used  in  the  synagogue  worship. 
The  natural  horn  is  flattened  in  section,  and 
a  cup  mouthpiece  is  formed  at  the  small  end. 
The  instrument,  or  an  imitation  of  its  effect,  is 
introduced  into  the  scores  of  Macfarren's  1  John 
the  Baptist '  and  Elgar's  '  Apostles. '    d.  j.  b. 

SHORE,  Math i as,  who  in  1665  was  one  of 
the  trumpeters  in  ordinary  to  James  II.  was,  a 
few  years  afterwards,  promoted  to  the  post  of 
Sergeant  Trumpeter,  in  which  he  distinguished 
himself  by  the  rigorous  exaction  of  his  fees  of 
office.  [See  Trumpeter.]  He  died  in  1700, 
leaving  three  children  :  — 

1.  William,  also  one  of  the  King's  trumpeters 
in  ordinary,  succeeded  his  father  as  Sergeant 
Trumpeter,  died  in  December  1707,  and  was 
buried  at  St.  Martin's-in-the- Fields.  He  followed 
his  father's  example  in  the  severe  exaction  of  fees. 

2.  Catherine,  born  about  1668,  who  was 
a  pupil  of  Henry  Purcell  for  singing  aud  the 
harpsichord.  In  1693  she  became  the  wife  of 
Colley  Cibber,  without  consent  of  her  father, 
whose  resentment  was  not,  however,  of  very  long 
duration,  as  when  he  made  his  will,  March  5, 
1695-96,  he  bequeathed  to  her  one-third  of  the 
residue  of  his  pro|>erty.  Shortly  after  her 
marriage  Mrs.  Cibber  appeared  on  the  stage  as 
a  singer,  and,  among  other  songs,  sang  the 
second  part  of  Purcell's  air  '  Genius  of  England 1 
('Don  Quixote,'  Part  II.),  to  her  brother  John's 
trumpet  accompaniment.  She  is  said  to  have 
died  about  1730. 

3.  John,  the  most  celebrated  trumpeter  of 
his  time,  in  1707  succeeded  his  brother  William 
as  Sergeant  TrunqKiter.  Purcell  composed  for 
him  obbligato  parts  to  many  sougs,  which  may 
be  seen  in  the   'Orpheus  Britannicus,'  and 


which  fully  attest  his  skill.  His  playing  is 
highly  commended  in  the  Gentleman*  Journal 
for  January  1691-92,  where  in  an  account  of  the 
celebration  on  St.  Cecilia's  day  in  the  preceding 
November,  we  read  '  Whilst  the  company  is  at 
table  the  hautboys  and  trumpets  play  succes 
sively.  Mr.  Showers  hath  taught  the  latter  of 
late  years  to  sound  with  all  the  softness 
imaginable ;  they  plaid  us  some  flat  tunes 
made  by  Mr.  Finger  with  a  general  applause,  it 
being  a  thing  formerly  thought  impossible  upon 
an  instrument  designed  for  a  sharp  key.'  His 
name  appears  in  1711  as  one  of  the  twenty-four 
musicians  to  Queen  Anne,  and  also  as  lutenist 
to  the  Chapel  Royal.1  He  is  said  to  have  been 
the  inventor  of  the  tuning-fork,  and  also  to 
have  split  his  lip  in  sounding  the  trumpet,  there- 
by inca]>acitating  himself  for  performing.  He 
died  Nov.  20,  1752,  at  the  alleged  age  of  ninety, 
but  it  is  very  probable  that  his  age  was  over- 
stated, and  did  not  exceed  eighty.     W.  B.  H. 

SHORT,  Peter,  an  early  London  music- 
printer  and  publisher,  who  printed  a  number  of 
madrigal  books  aud  some  early  musical  treatises. 
He  worked  '  at  the  signe  of  the  Starre '  on  Bread 
Street  Hill,  from  about  1584,  and  his  issues 
include  Morley's  Plaine  ami  Easie  Introduction  to 
practical  Musick,  1597  ;  Holbome's  LStthar* 
ScJwole,  1 597  ;  '  Seuen  Sobs  of  a  Sorrowfull  Soule 
for  Sin,'  1597  ;  Dowland's  '  First  Booke  of 
Songes,'  1597;  Morley's  'Canzonets,'  1597; 
Famaby's  *  Canzonets,'  1598  ;  Cavendish's 
'  Ayres,'  1599,  and  some  other  works.  He  was 
succeeded  in  business,  at  the  same  address, 
between  1603  and  1608,  by  Humfrey  Lowndes, 
who  reissued  Morley's  Introduction.       f.  k. 

SHORT  OCTAVE.  In  the  early  days  of 
harmony,  and  indeed  until  the  whole  circle  of 
keys  was  made  available  in  practical  music,  the 
chromatic  notes  in  the  lowest  octave  of  the 
keyboard  were  not  wanted,  since  they  were  not 
required  as  basses.  The  evidence  of  pictorial 
representations  shows  that  as  early  as  the  14  th 
century  the  expedient  was  adopted  of  omitting 
some  of  the  strings  or  organ  pii>es  belonging  to 
such  keys,  and  letting  their  places  be  takeu  by 
stringB  and  pipes  tuned  to  notes  below  the  apparen  t 
notes.  Various  systems  of  these  effecting  a  sav- 
ing of  space  in  the  organ  will  be  found  explained 
under  Organ,  vol.  iii.  p.  5286.  For  similar 
expedients  in  the  Spinet  see  below,  pp.  634-36. 
The  Fitzwilliam  Virginal  Book  contains  indirect 
evidence  that  'short  octaves'  were  in  general 
use  early  in  the  17th  century  ;  in  one  piece, 
the  player's  left  hand  is  required  to  strike  this 

chord  which  is  of  course  impossible 

on  a  full  keyboard  ;  on  one  with  a  short  octave 
in  which  the  low  G  sharp  key  is  attached  to 
the  string  tuned  to  the  low  E,  the  chord  does 

1  In  th*  t  hi-fu*  Book  of  fk*  Chapel  Royal  he  U  aaid  to  h*Tr  b*ea 
appoint*.!  ,,Jt'nlI^t^  1T1S-  but  ihe  Mitry  wu  rvtdrtitlj-  not  madt 
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not  exceed  the  limit  of  the  ordinary  player's 
hand.  m. 

SHRUBSOLE,  William,  organist  and  hymn 
composer.  He  was  born  at  Canterbury  in 
January  1760,  and  was  for  seven  years  chorister 
at  the  Cathedral  there.  He  studied  the  organ 
during  this  time,  and  was  in  1782  appointed 
organist  to  Bangor  Cathedral.  While  here  he 
gave  great  offence  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  by 
his  association  with  dissenters,  and  by  *  frequent- 
ing conventicles '  ;  this  led  to  his  dismissal  in 
1783.  He  came  to  London,  and  immediately  got 
a  post  as  organist  at  Lady  Huntingdon's  Chapel, 
Spafields,  Clerkenwell,  which  he  held  to  his 
death.  This  occurred  Jan.  18,  1806.  He  was 
buried  in  Bunhill  Fields,  and  his  monument 
was  restored  in  1892,  mainly  by  the  exertions  of 
Mr.  F.  G.  Edwards. 

Shrubsole  is  best  remembered  by  the  com- 
position of  the  fine  hymn  tune  'Miles  Lane,' 
which  appeared  in  the  (Jospel  Magazine  as  early 
as  1779.  F.  K. 

SHUDI,  famous  harpsichord  -  maker,  and 
founder  of  the  house  of  Broadwood.  Burkat 
Shudi,  as  he  inscribed  his  name  upon  his  instru- 
ments, was  properly  Burkhakdt  Tschudi,  and 
was  a  cadet  of  a  noble  family  belonging  to  Glarus 
in  Switzerland.1  He  was  born  March  13,  1702, 
and  came  to  England  in  1718,  as  a  simple 
journeyman  joiner.8  When  he  turned  to  harpsi- 
chord-making is  not  known,  but  we  are  told 
by  Burney,  who  knew  Shudi  and  old  Kirkinan 
well,  that  they  were  both  employed  in  London  by 
Tabcl,3  a  Fleming,  and  Burney  calls  them 
Tabel's  foremen,  perhaps  meaning  his  principal 
workmen.  The  anecdote  given  by  Burney,  in 
Rees's  Cyclopaedia,  of  Kirknian's  hasty  wedding 
with  his  master's  widow,  and  acquisition  with 
her  of  Tabel's  stock-in-trade,  gives  no  informa- 
tion about  Shudi,  who,  according  to  the  Daily 
Advertiser,  Oct.  5,  1742,  'removed  from  Meard's 
Street  in  Dean  Street,  Soho,  to  Great  Pulteney 
Street,  Golden  Square '  (the  house  occupied  by 
his  descendants,  the  Broadwoods,  until  1904). 
Shudi  was  then  styled  '  Harpsichord  Maker  to 
H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales.'  [See  Broadwood  ; 

KlRKMAN.] 

Kirkman  had  the  King's  Arms  for  the  sign  of 
his  business  in  Broad  Street,  Carnaby  Market ; 
Shudi,  the  Plume  of  Feathers  at  the  house  now 
33  Great  Pulteney  Street.  We  may  trace  the 
choice  of  signs  of  these  old  colleagues  and  now 
rival  makers  to  the  divided  patronage  of  the 
King  (George  II.)  and  Prince  of  Wales,  who 
were  notoriously  unfriendly.  No  doubt  Handel's 
friendship  was  of  great  value  to  Shudi  ;  few 
harpsichords  were  then  made,  as  owing  to  the 

I  Of  the  -i,«  v,M,  l.ranch.  Helnrlch.  ton  1974.  diad  1140,  made 
Foxiary  of  fttarua  »>y  the  L*/ly  Gotta,  AMw«  of  Hecklnfen,  waa  the 
flrat  to  adopt  the  nurnaicio  ttchttdi  I «<<-!.  The  family  tree  gora  back 
to  Jobaun,  Mayor  of  (llama,  born  about  870. 

•  8m  l*rhti-  izrrUck<  Urieon.  Zurich.  1796.  art.  '  Tarhudl." 
J  Ht»i<  lw< >*f|  w<-l  « l»okaof  1777  mention  a  am 
:  by  TnWl  (written  Tahlei.    A  h*n*icbord  l.y 
ala.  and  rary  Ilk.  a  Kirkman.  I>  !■•  the  pcaeaatn 
i  of 


kin* 

with  two 


relatively  high  price,  and  the  great  expense 
and  trouble  of  keeping  them  in  order,  they  were 
only  for  the  rich.  But  the  tuning  and  rejiairing 
alone  would  keep  a  business  going ;  harpsichords 
lasted  long,  and  were  submitted  to  restoration 
and  alteration  that  would  surprise  the  amateur 
of  the  present  day.4 

The  Shudi  harpsichord,  formerly  Queen  Char- 
lotte's, now  in  Windsor  Castle,  is  dated  1740. 
It  has  a  '  Lute '  stop,  a  pleasing  variation  of 
timbre.,  and,  like  the  pedal,  of  English  invention 
in  the  previous  century. 

James  Shudi  Broadwood  (MS.  Notes,  1838)  ac- 
credits his  grandfather  Shudi  with  the  gift  of  a 
harpsichord  to  Frederick  the  Great,  Shudi  being 
a  staunch  Protestant,  and  regarding  Frederick 
as  the  leader  and  champion  of  the  Protestant 
cause.  Mr.  Broadwood,  moreover,  believed 
that  a  portrait  of  Shudi,  which  remained  until 
a  few  years  since  in  one  of  the  rooms  in  Great 
Pulteney  Street,  represented  him  as  engaged  in 
tuning  the  identical  harpsichord  thus  bestowed. 
Shudi'swife  and  two  sons  are  also  in  the  picture,  a 
reproduction  of  which  serves  as  the  frontispiece 
to  Rimbault's  History  of  the  Pianoforte.  The 
elder  boy,  apparently  nine  years  old,  was  born 
in  1736.  Tli is  synchronises  the  picture  with 
Frederick's  victory  and  the  |>eace  concluded  the 
following  year  (1745).  But  the  writer  could 
not  find  this  instrument  either  in  Potsdam  or 
Berlin  in  1881.  The  tradition  about  it  is, 
however,  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  in 
1766  Frederick  obtained  from  Shudi  two 
special  double  harpsichords  for  his  New  Palace 
at  Potsdam,  where  they  still  remain.  Instead 
of  the  anglicised  'Shudi,'  they  are  accurately 
inscribed  '  Tschudi.'  One  has  silver  legs,  etc. ; 
the  other  rests  uj>on  a  partially  gilded  stand. 
Following  Burney,  who  however  only  describes 
the  first  one,  they  appear  to  have  been  placed 
in  the  apartmcn  t>  of  the  Princess  Amelia,  and 
the  Prince  of  Prussia.  These  instruments,  like 
all  Shudi's  which  still  exist,  are  of  the  soundest 
possible  workmanship,  discrediting  Burney's 
assertion  of  the  want  of  durability  of  his  harpsi- 
chords,6 a  reproach,  however,  which  Burney  goes 
on  to  say  could  not  be  alleged  against  Shudi's 
son-in-law  and  successor  Broadwood.  He  how- 
ever praises  Shudi's  tone  as  refined  and  delicate. 
The  Potsdam  harpsichords  were  made  with 
Shudi's  Venetian  Swell,  for  which  the  pedals 
still  exist,  but  it  was  probably  not  to  the 
German  taste  of  the  time,  and  was  therefore 
removed.  Hopkins,  in  his  comprehensive 
work  upon  the  Organ,  says  the  original  organ 
swell  was  the  '  nagshead,'  a  mere  shutter,  in- 
vented by  Abraham  Jordan  in  1712.  But  to 
imitate  its  effect  in  the  harpsichord  we  know 

*  While  planofortee  are  now  kept  In  tone  by  yearly  contract*,  tha 

Broad  wood '■  old  booka, 


reawiirhea  of  Mr.  William  Dale  In 
•how  tha  t  harpekhorda  In  the  18th 
contract*  1 

»  Burnay  fire* 
attached  orifan^  t-  aome  of 
BhudT«  Intimate 
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that  Plenius  about  1750,  and  also  in  London,  by 
a  pedal  movement,  gradually  raised  and  lowered 
a  portion  of  the  top  or  cover.  This  coming 
into  general  use,  Shudi  improved  upon  it  by 
his  imjwrtant  invention  of  the  '  Venetian  Swell ' 
on  the  principle  of  a  Venetian  blind,  which  he 
patented  Dec.  18,  1769.  He  probably  delayed 
taking  out  the  patent  uutil  it  became  necessary 
by  his  partnership  with  John  Broadwood,  who 
had  also  become  his  son-in  law,1  earlier  in  the 
same  year.  This  invention  was  subsequently 
transferred  to  the  organ.  [See  vol.  ii.  p.  331,  and 
the  article  Swell.] 

A  harpsichord  exists  inscribed  with  the  joint 
names  of  Shudi  and  Broadwood,  dated  1770, 
although  Shudi  made  harpsichords  for  himself 
after  that  date  and  independent  of  the  partner- 
ship, as  we  know  by  existing  instruments  and 
by  his  will.    About  1772  he  retired  to  a  house 


in  Charlotte  Street,  leaving  the  1 
to  his  son-in-law,  John  Broadwood,  and  died 
August  19,  1773.  The  next  day  a  harpsichord 
was  shipped  to  '  the  Empress,'  ordered  by  Joseph 
II.  for  Maria  Theresa.  The  harpsichord  that 
was  Haydn's,  acquired  for  the  Museum  at  Vienna, 
at  a  cost  of  £110  sterling,  was  also  a  'Shudi 
and  Broadwood,'  but  this  was  the  younger 
Burkat  Shudi,  who  was  in  partnership  with 
John  Broadwood  from  1773  to  about  1782,  and 
died  in  1803. 

A  list  of  the  existing  harpsichords  by  Shudi 
and  Shudi  A  Broadwood,  as  far  as  is  known 
(1907), 8  is  here  appended  :  all  but  one  are 
Double  harpsichords.  The  price  of  a  Single 
harpsichord,  about  1770,  was  35  guineas  ;  with 
Octava  (i.e.  Octave  string),  40  gnineas  ;  with 
Octava  and  Swell,  50  guineas.  A  Double 
harpsichord  with  Swell,  was  80  guineas.8 
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Prwnt  Ovmer. 


U.M  the  King.  Wlndaor  Caatle. 

Mr.  Wure. 
F.  Falrley,  bq..  | 

W.  Dal*,  Kaq. 


Ditto.    Lent  to  the  Rer.  Sir  V , 

Ouaeley.  Bert..  Ten  bury. 
M.  Victor  Mahlllon.  BruaaeU. 


A.  O. 


Meaar*.  Price  «  Bon*.  YeoTll. 

M.uikverein.  Vienna. 

The  Uto  T.  W.  Taphouee,  Oxford. 

C.  Harford  Lloyd.  Ret].,  Gloucester. 
Stephen  Stratton.  Keu,.  Birmingham 


Removed  from  Kew  Palace  In  1870. 
Da  wreck.  Doable.  BJC-P,  S  •tupe.no machine  or  pedali 
A  ainglr  keyboard.    0  oct,  P  P.  with  loweat  F  aharp 

omitted.   8  ctope. 
Double.    B  acts  with  F$  u»ua)  atop*,  added  ewail  on  a 

cheat  of  drawer*. 
Made  (or  Frederick  the  Great,  and 
Made  for  Frederick  the  Great. 
Waa  In  David  Hartley'*  family. 

nearly  all  theae  Instrument*. 
Played  upon  by  M  cache)  «a  and  by 

their  hUtorlcal  performance*. 
Bought  of  Mr.  T.  W.  Taphuuae.  1861. 


Bent  to  'the  Km  pre**'  (Maria  Thereaa)  Aug  80 

Obtained  by  M.  Victor  Mahllloa  from  Vienna. 
Made  for  Lady  Btoverdale.  Bedlinch.  Bra  too 
Waa  Joaeph  Haydn  *.  and  aubaequenUy  Herbeck  * 
5  oct.  F-P,  7  itopa.  2  peciala.    Came  from  Mr 

Sudbury  Kectory,  Derby. 
B  ocL.  F-F.    R  m  to  red  by  Mr.  Taphouee 
Belonged  to  the  Wrotteeley  family. 
Instrument  mentioned  In  Mr.  Hipkina'a  note*  in 

appendix  to  the  flmt  edition  of  the  Dictionary. 
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SHUDI,  Joshua,  harpsichord  maker  aud 
pupil  of  Burkat  Shudi,  appears  from  his  ad- 
vertisement in  the  OauUeer  of  Jan.  12,  1767, 
to  have  set  up  for  himself  about  that  time  at 
the  Golden  Guitar,  Silver  Street,  Golden  Square, 
Loudou.  An  advertisement  of  his  widow,  Mary 
Shudi,  then  of  Berwick  Street,  St.  James's,  in 
the  Public  Advertiser  of  Jan.  16, 177  5,  announces 
his  death  and  her  continuance  of  the  business, 
and  as  there  is  a  fine  harpsichord  still  existing, 
said  to  have  a  romantic  history,  and  bearing 
the  name  and  date  of  Joshua  Shudi,  1779,  it 
is  evident  that  she  continued  to  use  her  late 
husband's  name,  or  dated  instruments  of  his 
make  when  she  sold  them.  a.  j.  h. 

SHUTTLE  WORTH,  Obadiah,  son  of  Thos. 
Shuttleworth  of  Spitalfields,  who  had  acquired 
some  money  by  vending  MS.  copies  of  Corelli's 
works  before  they  were  published  in  England. 
He  was  an  excellent  violinist,  and  was  principal 
violin  at  the  Swan  Tavern  concerts,  Cornhill, 
from  their  commencement  in  1728  until  his 

'  By  hi*  marriage  with  Barbara  Shudi.  baptized  March  18  1748 : 
married  to  John  Broadwood.  Jan.  'X  1780:  died  July  8.  1778.  The 
ur*t  wife  of  John  Broadwood,  ahe  wa»  the  mother  of  Jame*  Shod! 
1  who  waa  horn  Dec.  80.^778^di*d  Aug^l.  1831  : 


A.  J.  H. 

death.  He  was  also  a  skilful  organist,  and  in 
1724  succeeded  Philip  Hart  as  organist  of  St 
Michael's,  Cornhill,  aud  a  few  years  afterwards 
was  appointed  one  of  the  organists  of  the  Temple 
Church.  He  comj>osed  twelve  concertos  and 
some  sonatas  for  the  violin,  which  he  kept  in 
MS.,  his  only  printed  compositions  being  two 
concertos  adapted  from  the  first  and  eleventh 
concertos  of  Corelli.  [These  were  published 
by  Joseph  Hare,  at  the  Viol  and  Flute  in 
Cornhill,  and  were  engraved  by  T.  Cross  :  the 
date  is  about  1726.  f.  k.]  He  died  about 
1735.  w.  h.  h. 

SI.  The  syllable  used,  in  the  musical  termin- 
ology of  Italy  and  France,  to  designate  the 
note  B,  and  adapted,  in  systems  of  Solmisation 
which  advocate  the  employment  of  a  movable 
starting-point,  to  the  seventh  degree  of  the 
scale. 

The  method  invented  by  Guido  d'Arwzo,  in 
the  earlier  half  of  the  11th  century,  recognised 
the  use  of  six  syllables  only — h/,  re,  mi,  fa,  sol, 
la — suggested  by  the  initial  and 

*  Addition*  to  the  i 
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syllables  of  the  hymn,  '  Ut  queant  laxis ' ;  the 
completion  of  the  octave  being  provided  for  by 
the  introduction  of  certain  changes  in  the  position 
of  the  root -syllable,  tU.1  Until  the  mediaeval 
theory  of  the  scale  was  revolutionised  by  the 
discovery  of  the  functions  of  the  leading-noto 
this  method  answered  its  purpose  perfectly  ;  but 
when  the  ecclesiastical  modes  were  abatiaoned  in 
favour  of  our  modern  form  of  tonality,  it  became 
absolutely  necessary  to  add  another  syllable  to 
the  series.  This  syllable  is  said  to  have  been 
first  used,  about  1590,  by  Erycius  Puteanus,  of 
Dordrecht,  the  author  of  a  treatise  on  music, 
entitled  Muaathena  ;  and  tradition  asserts  that 
it  was  formed  from  the  initial  syllable  of  the 
fourth  verse — 'Sancte  Joannes' — of  the  hymn 
already  alluded  to,  by  the  substitution  oft  lor 
a.  This  account,  however,  has  not  been  uni- 
versally received.  Merseunus2  attributes  the 
invention  to  a  French  musician,  named  Le 
M  are,  who  laboured  for  thirty  years  to  bring 
it  into  practice,  but  in  vain,  though  it  was 
generally  adopted  after  his  death.  Brossard3 
givessubstantially  the  same  account.  Bourdelot4 
attributes  the  discovery  to  a  certain  nameless 
Cordelier,  of  the  Convent  of  Ave  Maria,  in 
Fiance,  about  the  year  1675  ;  but  tells  us  that 
the  Abbe  de  la  Louette,  Maitre  de  Chapelle  at 
Notre  Dame  de  Paris,  accorded  the  honour  to 
a  singing-master,  named  Metru,  who  flourished 
in  Paris  about  the  year  1676.  In  confirmation 
of  these  traditions  Bourdelot  assures  us  that 
he  once  knew  a  lutenist,  named  Le  ftloine,  who 
remembered  both  Metru  and  the  Cordelier,  as 
having  practised  the  new  system  towards  the 
close  of  the  17th  century- whence  it  has  been 
conjectured  that  one  of  these  bold  innovators 
may  possibly  have  invented,  and  the  other 
adopted  it,  if  indeod  both  did  not  avail  them- 
selves of  an  earlier  discovery. 

Mersennus  tells  us  that  some  French  professors 
of  his  time  used  the  syllable  za  to  express  Bb, 
reserving  si  for  Bg.  Loulie,  writing  some  sixty 
years  later,  rejected  za,  but  retained  tho  use  of 
si.6  The  Spanish  musician,  Andrea  Lorente,  of 
Alcala,  used  bi  to  denote  BB  ;6  while  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  17th  century,  our  own  countryman, 
Dr.  Wallis,  thought  it  extraordinary  that  the 
verse,  1  Sancte  Johannes,'  did  not  suggest  to 
Guido  himself  the  use  of  the  syllable  sa—  and 
this,  notwithstanding  the  patent  fact  that  the 
addition  of  a  seventh  syllable  would  have 
struck  at  the  very  root  of  the  Guidonian 
system.  w.  s.  r. 

SI  CONTRA  FA.    [See  Ml  contra  Fa.] 
SIBELIUS,  Jean,  born  on  Dec.  8.  1865,  at 
Tavastehus  in  Finland.    Like  so  many  other 
musicians  he  was  at  first  made  a  law  student, 

l  See  Solmwatiox.     »  HarnumU  Unttmrll*  (Peria.  HB6I.  p.  1S3. 

*  DtcHonnatn  4s  Vu»*v»e  IAuuWmil,  17081. 

«  HUtnirr  <U  la  .Vuriyu,,  oom  piled  from  the  M8S.  of  the  Abbe 
Bourdelot.  aiul  tbnee  of  hi*  nephew.  Bonnet  Bourdelot,  and  tnbee- 
qnentl?  published  by  Bonnet,  Paymaster  to  the  Lords  of  the  Parlia- 
ment of  VarU  (ParU.  lTOBand  1716;  Amtterde.ni.  17%  1743). 

»  tUmr-tt  nu  rrinrt,...  .u  v„. ( Amsterdam.  1«S|. 


but,  happily  for  the  honour  of  the  music  of 
Finlaud,  he  presently  found  that  his  real  talent 
lay  in  the  direction  of  Art,  and  his  real  power 
of  speech  could  only  display  itself  in  the  language 
of  music.  Accordingly,  he  placed  himself  under 
Wegelius  at  the  Helsingfors  Conservatorium  ; 
and  afterwards  studied  under  Becker  at  Berlin 
and  Goldmark  at  Vienna.  After  his  return  to 
Finland  he  accepted  the  post  of  Principal  of  the 
Conservatorium  (which  he  still  holds),  and  was 
the  fortunate  recipient  of  a  handsome  annuity 
from  the  Senate,  which  enables  him  to  give  the 
greater  part  of  his  time  to  composition.  For  so 
young  a  man  he  has  written  much,  his  latest 
opus  number  being  58.  In  all  his  composi- 
tions he  displays  marked  ability,  a  strong 
individuality,  and  a  decided  bias  in  favour  of 
the  Folk-music  of  his  country.  Sibelius  is  a 
composer  who  must  be  taken  on  his  own  merits  ; 
it  would  be  difficult  to  compare  him  to  any  one 
else,  the  whole  atmosphere  of  his  work  is  so 
strange,  and  so  permeated  with  lights  and 
shadows  that  are  unfamiliar,  and  colours  that 
are  almost  from  another  world.  To  understand 
him  it  is  necessary  to  understand  both  the  racial 
descent  of  the  Finns,  and  their  strange,  deeply 
influencing  mythology  ;  their  racial  character 
is  derived  partly  from  the  East,  and  partly  from 
the  West,  as  they  are  a  mixture  of  Mongolian 
and  Western  stock  ;  deriving  from  the  West, 
vigour  and  self-reliance,  and  from  the  East, 
languor  and  mysticism.  Even  more  important 
is  the  influence  of  their  mythology.  It  is  hardly 
too  much  to  say  that  Sibelius's  music  seldom  gets 
away  from  the  atmosphere  of  legend  and  rune. 
In  idea,  rhythm,  turn  of  melody  (diction),  colour 
of  thought  and  of  orchestration,  he  keeps  within 
touch  of  the  magic  halo  which  surrounds  the 
•Kalcvala,'  which  is  the  great  collection  of 
Runes  and  Folklore  made  by  Dr.  Lnnnrot  in 
1835  (the  year  in  which  the  university  of 
Helsingfors  was  founded).  The  *  Kalcvala '  is  a 
}>oem  which  sets  forth  the  mythical  history  of 
the  Finnish  |ieople,  just  as  the  4  Nibelungenlied ' 
sets  forth  the  mythical  histoiy  of  the  Teutonic 
nations. 

The  Finnish  music,  like  the  Finnish  character, 
is  the  outcome  of  a  fearful  struggle  against 
unfavourable  environment, — a  struggle  which 
has  literally  been  for  life  or  death,  but  which 
has  resulted  in  a  triumphant  life.  Without 
some  understanding  of  the  Finnish  history, 
religion,  and  temjierament,  Sibelius's  music  is 
more  or  less  unintelligible  ;  for  it  does  not  belong 
to  any  family  or  nation  except  the  Finnish. 
He  has  nothing  in  common  with  the  Russian 
or  German  ;  and  even  the  Swede  and  the  Dane 
are  foreign  to  him.  The  Finnish  Folk-Song  is 
also  a  thing  by  itself ;  the  chief  features  being 
the  prevalence  of  5-4  rhythms,  and  the  repeti- 
tion of  the  same  note  many  times  (see  Song). 
SiMius  makes  free  use  of  the  latter  character- 
iatic  in  most  of  his  compositions,  although  he 
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himself  says  that  he  does  not  use  Folk-Song. 
Still,  it  is  obvious  that  he  does  not  altogether 
break  away  from  the  people's  song,  and  that 
his  mind  is  in  unison  with  his  national  trend 
of  thought.    His  chief  works  are  the  two  Sym- 
phonies in  E  and  D,  '  The  Swan  of  Tuonela,' 
the  Overture  and  Suite  '  Karelia,'  '  En  Saga,' 
♦Finlandia,'  'Lemminkainen,'  Incidental  music 
to  'Kuolema,'  and  the  Violin  Concerto.  With 
the  exception  of  the  two  first  named,  and  the 
last,  the  works  are  entirely  founded  on  the 
National  Legends  of  Suomi  (Finland),  in  whioh 
Tuonela  (Hades)  and  Kuolema  (Death)  play  a 
large  and  gloomy  part ;  so  that  there  is  natur- 
ally a  considerable  preponderance  of  the  weird 
in  the  music— for  example  in  '  The  Swan '  it  is 
the  strange  wild  song  of  the  bird  swimming  on 
the  black  still  waters  which  separate  man  from 
Hades  that  inspires  awe  and  almost  terror. 
There  is  nothing  human,  but  a  kind  of  dark 
dream  of  mysticism.    Again,  in  the  music  to 
Yarnfeldt  8  drama  '  Kuolema,'  the  ideas  are 
those  of  tragedy,  darkness,  and  horror.  The 
mother  is  dying,  and  in  her  delirium  thinks  she 
is  in  the  ball-room.    Her  son  cannot  detain 
her,  and  she  rises  and  dances  with  imaginary 
men.    At  the  height  of  her  frenzy  some  one 
knocks  ;  the  vision  dies  ;  the  music  is  silent ; 
the  mother  shrieks,  for  the  visitor  is  Death. 
It  must  not  be  thought  that  Sibelius  is  morbid 
or  unmanly  from  these  examples, — on  the 
contrary  his  main  characteristic  is  enormous 
power.    He  seems  at  times  to  be  almost  beating 
himself  to  pieces  in  the  struggle  to  lash  out 
with  his  emotions,  and  gain  expression  for  the 
feelings  that  are  bursting  within  him,  while 
every  now  and  then  he  gives  touches  of  inde- 
scribably sad  aud  sweet  yearning.    He  is  the 
lawful  successor  of  Kollan,  Schartz,  Faltin,  and 
Kajanus ;  but  to  his  inheritance  he  brings  a 
character,  colour,  and  style,  which  are  entirely 
his  own.   Whether  composing  for  the  orchestra, 
the  chorus,  or  solo  voices,  Sibelius  has  much 
to  say  ;  much  that  is  new,  and  much  that  no 
one  else  could  either  imagine  or  express.  No 
notice  of  his  work  would  be  complete  without 
an  express  mention  of  his  songs,  which  are  truly 
remarkable  in  every  way,  aud,  like  all  his  work, 
completely  foreign  to  conventional  Western 
thought  and  manner.    The  following  is  a  com- 
plete list  of  Sibelius's  compositions  ;  many  of 
the  opus  numbers  omitted  refer  to  arrangements 
of  works,  and  are  therefore  not  given  here. 

ft.  6  Impromptu*,  PP. 
H.  BnSaf*.  Tooe-p. 

10.  Overture  Karelia. 

11.  Suite  Karelia. 
12-  Sonata.  PF.  So 

16.  SkoguLt 
lft.  Prthllngslled. 

S 7  Hong*. 
Part-songs  for  Kale  voice*. 
!fl.  Hymn  fur  Male  voices.  1  Natua  In 
21.  Legend*  from  the  epic  '  Kalevala'  (Der  Schwann  Tor, 

and  Lemmlnkalnert  sleht  helmwartal. 
23  Honit»  fur  tli»  '  Promotion*  performance*,'  1HW7  (mixed 
M.  Piano  piece*. 

K.  Plnlaixlla  (No.  7).   Too*  poem  for  orvhcsU*. 


Op. 

87.  Incidental  Music  to  Kin*  Christian  II. 
31.  Athenian  Hongs,  for  boys  vole*,  solo.  Male 

triangle,  cymbals,  and  large  drum. 
S3.  Der  Kahrmaun*  Brfcuf 
M  6  Songs. 

37.  S  Songs. 

38.  ft  Bongs 

3».  Symphony  No.  1  In  B 
41.  KylUkl  l  Lyrical  pieces). 

43.  Symphony  No.  tin  D  major. 

44.  Valae  trlste  from  Kuolema. 

4ft.  Tans  Intermeuo,  for  orchestra,  and  for  PP.  solo. 

46.  PeUeas  and  Meliaande.    Orch.  Suit*. 

47.  Violin  Concerto  In  D  minor, 

48.  Pohgola*  Daughter.  Symphonic  Pantaal*. 
SI.  Balsnmrs  (lastmal.    Symphonic  Fantasia. 

S3.  Pan  and  Echo.  D.  H. 

8IBONI,  Giuseppe,  born  at  Forli,1  Jan.  27, 
1780,  made  his  debut  as  a  tenor  singer  at 
Florence  in  1797,  and  after  singing  in  Genoa, 
Milan,  and  Prague,  appeared  at  the  King's 
Theatre,  London,  in  1806,  and  sang  for  the 
following  three  seasons.  In  1810,  1811,  1812, 
1813,  and  1814,  he  was  in  Vienna,  where  he 
sang  at  the  first  performances  of  Beethoven's 
'Wellington's  Sieg'  and  '  Tremate  empi.'  In 
1813  he  sang  at  Prague,  and  after  engagements 
at  Naples  and  St.  Petersburg  (1818)  settled  at 
Copenhagen  in  October  1819,  where  he  lived 
for  the  rest  of  his  life,  occupying  the  post  of 
director  of  the  Royal  Opera  and  of  the  Oon- 
aervatorium.  He  was  married  three  times,  his 
second  wife  being  a  sister  of  Schubert's  friend, 
von  Schober,  and  died  at  Copenhagen,  March 
29,  1839.  Many  of  Paers  tenor  parts  were 
written  for  him.    His  son, 

Erik  Anton  Waldemar,  born  at  Copen- 
hagen, August  26,  1828,  learnt  the  pianoforte 
from  Courlander  and  Goetze,  composition  from 
F.  Vogel,  and  harmony  from  Prof.  J.  P.  E. 
Hartmann.  In  Sept.  1847  he  went  to  Leipzig, 
and  studied  under  Moscheles  and  Hauptniann, 
but  on  the  outbreak  of  the  Schleswig  Holstein 
insurrection  he  enlisted  as  a  volunteer  in  the 
Danish  army,  and  took  part  in  the  campaign  of 
1848.  In  1 851  he  went  to  Vienna,  and  studied 
counterpoint  under  Sechter  until  1853,  when  he 
returned  to  Copenhagen,  visiting  Paris  on  his 
way.  Among  his  pupils  at  this  time  were  our 
own  Queen  Alexandra,  her  sister,  the  Empress 
of  Russia,  and  the  Landgrave  Frederick  William 
of  Hesse  Cassel.  In  1864  Herr  Siboni  was 
api>oiiited  organist  and  professor  of  music  at 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Music  of  Soh>,  in  Seeland, 
a  post  he  resigned  on  account  of  health  in  1 883  ; 
he  returned  to  Copenhagen  and  died  there  Feb. 
22,  1892.  The  following  are  his  chief  com- 
positions : — 

(op.  1  h 


Three  Impromptus  for  PF.  for  4 
Quartet  for  PP.  and  Strings  top  10  ; 
(op  14)  ;  Songs  aud  PP.  piece*. 

a  Uxri m m 
Two  Danish  operas  I»relcy.  In  I  act ,  'Carl den  Aodsma  Ftugt.' 
In  .1  act*  (Libretto  on  subject  from  English  History  by  Professor 
Thomas  Overakoti  i.  successfully  performed  at  the  Roys  I  Theatre  of 
Copenhagen  In  1881 ;  Psalmcxi  for  Baas  Solo.  Chora*  and  Orchestra  , 
'Stabat  Mater.'  for  Soli.  Chorus.  Orchestra,  and  Organ ;  Cantata. 
'The  Rattle  of  Murten.'  for  Soil.  Male  Chorus,  and  Orchestra ;  'The 
Assault  of  Copenhagen.'  Cantata  for  Soil.  Chora*,  and  Orchestra: 
two  Symphonies ;  Concert  Overture ;  PP.  Concerto  .  String  Quartets  . 
PP.  Trio;  Duet  for  9  PFa..  BonaUa  for  PP.  and  Violin,  and  PP. 
and  Violoncello,  etc.,  many  of  them  performed  at  concert*  lu  Copes 


'  F*tl*  gives  his  b 
the  above  ' 
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SICILIANA,  SICILIANO,  SICILIENNE, 
a  dance  rhythm  closely  allied  to  the  Pastorale. 
The  name  is  derived  from  a  dance-song  popular 
in  Sicily,  analogous  to  the  Tuscan  Rispetti.1 
Walther  (Lexicon,  1732)  classes  these  composi- 
tions as  canzonettas,  dividing  them  into  Nea- 
politan and  Sicilian,  the  latter  being  like  jigs, 
written  in  rondo  form,  in  12-8  or  6-8  time. 
The  Siciliana  was  sometimes  used  for  the  slow 
movement  of  8uites  and  Sonatas  (as  in  Bach's 
Violin  Sonata  in  G  minor),  but  is  of  more  fre- 
quent occurrence  in  vocal  music,  in  which  Handel, 
following  the  great  Italian  masters,  made  great 
use  of  it.  Amongst  later  composers,  Meyerbeer 
has  applied  the  name  to  the  movement  *0 
fortune,  a  ton  caprice 1  in  the  finale  to  Act  I. 
of  'Robert  le  Diable,'  although  it  has  little  in 
common  with  the  older  exam  pies.  The  Siciliana 
is  generally  written  in  6-8,  but  sometimes  in 
1 2-8  time,  and  is  usually  in  a  minor  key.  In 
the  bar  of  six  quavers,  the  first  note  is  usually 
a  dotted  quaver,  and  the  fourth  a  crotchet, 
followed  by  two  semiquavers.  The  Siciliana  is 
sometimes  in  one  movement,  but  usually  ends 
with  a  repetition  of  the  first  part.  It  should  be 
played  rather  quickly,  but  not  so  fast  as  the 
Pastorale,  care  being  taken  not  to  drag  the  time 
and  to  avoid  all  strong  accentuation,  smoothness 
being  an  important  characteristic  of  this  species 
of  composition.  w.  b.  s. 

SICILIAN  BRIDE,  THE.  A  grand  opera 
in  four  acts ;  words  translated  by  Bunn  from 
St.  Georges,  music  by  Balfe.  Produced  at 
Drury  Lane  Theatre,  March  6,  1852.  o. 

SICILIAN  MARINER'S  HYMN.  A  hymn- 
tune  at  one  time  very  much  in  vogue,  chiefly 
in  Nonconformist  chapels.  It  ap|«ars  to 
have  been  first  published  in  England  about 
1794.  Mr.  James  T.  Lightwood,  in  Hymn  Tunes 
and  their  Stories,  mentions  that  it  occurs  in 
Rev.  W.  Tattersall's  edition  of  Merrick's 
'Psalms,'  published  in  that  year.  Another 
copy  of  it,  as  'The  Prayer  of  the  Sicilian 
Mariner,'  is  found  in  the  fourth  volume  of 
Corn's  1  Select  Collection  of  the  most  admired 
Songs,  Duetts,  etc.,'  circa  1794-95.  Later  ones 
are  printed  in  Hyde's  'Collection,'  1798,  and  in 
Dr.  Miller's  'Dr.  Watt's  Psalms  and  Hymns,' 
1800.  Most  of  the  early  copies  are  in  three 
parts,  set  to  a  verse  beginning — 

O  Sanctissima,  O  Puriwrtma. 

It  appears  to  have  at  once  become  much  in 
fashion  in  England  and  to  have  been  soon 
seized  upon  for  publication  in  hymnals,  having 
words  specially  written  to  it  to  replace  the 
original  ones.  F.  K. 

SIDE-DRUM  (Caisae  roulante).  See  Drum 
3  ;  Military  Sounds  and  Signals  ;  Roll. 

SIEGE  DE  CORINTH E,  LE.  Lyric  tragedy 
in  three  acts  ;  words  by  Soumet  and  Balocchi, 
music  by  Rossini.    Produced  at  the  Academic, 

«  for  an  account  of  thaae  Sicilian  aooga  are  O.  Pltre,  Sut  Canti 
FopoUiri  ii  Ilia*,,  Palermo,  18H. 
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Oct.  9,  1826.  It  was  an  adaptation  and  ex- 
tension of  '  Maometto  Secondo,'  produced  in 
1820.  The  Andante  of  the  overture,  entitled 
'  Marche  lugubre  grecque,'  is  framed  on  a  motif 
of  eight  bars,  taken  note  for  note  from  Marcello's 
21st  Psalm,  but  with  a  treatment  by  the  aide 
drum  (Caisae  roulante),  and  other  instruments, 
of  which  Marcello  can  never  have  dreamt.  o. 

SIEGE  OF  ROCHELLE,  THE.  A  grand 
original  opera,  in  three  acts  ;  words  by  Fitzball, 
music  by  Bal  fe.  Produced  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre, 
Oct  29,  1885.  o. 

SIEGFRIED.  The  third  drama  of  Wagner's 
Nibelungen  tetralogy.  See  Rino  des  Nibe- 
lungen. 

SIFACE,  Giovanni  Francesco  Grossi, 
Detto.  Too  few  details  are  known  about  the  life 
of  this  artist,  though  all  the  accounts  of  him 
agree  in  representing  him  as  one  of  the  very 
greatest  singers  of  his  time.  He  was  born  at 
Pescia  in  Tuscany,  about  the  middle  of  the  17th 
century,  and  is  said  to  have  been  a  pupil  of 
Redi.  If  so,  this  must  have  been  Tommaso 
Redi,  who  became  chapel  -  master  at  Loretto 
towards  the  end  of  the  17th  century,  although, 
as  he  was  Siface's  contemporary,  it  seems  im- 
probable that  he  should  have  been  his  instructor. 
Siface  was  admitted  into  the  Pope's  chapel  in 
April  1675.  This  disproves  the  date  (1666) 
given  by  F<  t  is  and  others  for  his  birth,  as  no 
boys  sang  then  in  the  Sistine  choir.  He  would 
seem  at  that  time  to  have  been  already  known 
by  the  sobriquet  which  has  always  distinguished 
him,  and  which  he  owed  to  his  famous  im- 
personation of  Siface  or  Syphax  in  some  opera, 
commonly  said  to  be  the  'Mitridate'  of  Scarlatti ; 
an  unlikely  supjtosi  tion ,  for  besides  that  Scarlatti's 
two  operas  of  that  name  were  not  written  till 
some  forty  years  later,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  what 
8yphax  can  have  to  do  in  a  work  on  the  subject 
of  Mithridates.    (See  Dent's  Scarlatti,  p.  87.) 

Siface's  voice,  an  artificial  soprano,  was  full 
and  beautiful  ;  his  style  of  singing  broad,  noble, 
and  very  expressive.  Mancini  extols  his  choir- 
singing  as  being  remarkable  for  its  excellence. 
In  1679  he  was  at  Venice  for  the  Carnival, 
acting  with  great  success  in  the  performances  of 
Pallavicini's  *  Nerone,'  of  which  a  description 
may  be  found  in  the  Mercurc  galant  of  the 
same  year.  After  this  he  came  to  England,  and 
Hawkins  mentions  him  as  pre  eminent  among 
all  the  foreign  singers  of  that  period.  He  was 
for  a  time  attached  to  James  II.'s  chapel, *  but 
soon  returned  to  Italy.  In  the  second  part  of 
Playford'a  collection,  'Musick's  Handmaid' 
(1689),  there  is  an  air  by  Purcell,  entitled 
'Sefauchi's  farewell,'  which  refers  to  Siface's 
departure  from  this  country. 

'I'll  is  great  singer  was  robbed  and  murdered 
by  his  postilion,  while  travelling,  some  say  from 
Genoa  to  Turin,  others,  from  Bologna  to  Ferrara. 

»  Evelyn  heartl  htm  there.  Jan.  SO,  19R7.  and  on  April  19  following 
at  Prpyi  »  home.  He  *iwaJu  of  him  In  highly  commendatory  uriu* 
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According  to  Hawkins  this  happened  about  the 
year  1 699.  He  is  referred  to  in  Durfey's  4  Fool  s 
Preferment'  (1688),  Act  L  Sc.  L      f.  a.  m. 

SIGNA.  Opera  in  two  acts,  libretto  (founded 
on  Ouida's  story)  by  G.  a  Beckett,  H.  Rudall, 
and  F.  E.  Weatherley  ;  Italian  version  by  G. 
Mazzucato.  Music  by  Frederic  H.  Cowen. 
Produced  in  the  Italian  version  at  the  Teatro 
dal  Verme,  Milan,  Nov.  12,  1893,  in  four  acts, 
reduced  to  three,  and  ultimately  to  two.  At 
Covent  Garden,  June  30,  1894.  m. 

SIGNALS.  The  drum  and  bugle  calls  or 
4  sounds' of  the  army.  [See  vol.  iiL  p.  204  ff.]  o. 
^  SIGNATURE.  I.  Key  ■  Sionatukk  (Fr. 
Signea  accidcnlcUes  ;  Ger.  Vorzeichnung,  properly 
regulcire  Foneichnung).  The  signs  of  chromatic 
alteration,  sharps  or  flats,  which  are  placed 
at  the  commencement  of  a  composition,  imme- 
diately after  the  clef,  and.  which  affect  all  notes 
of  the  same  names  as  the  degrees  upon  which 
they  stand,  unless  their  influence  is  in  any  case 
counteracted  by  a  contrary  sign. 

The  necessity  for  a  signature  arises  from 
the  fact  that  in  modern  music  every  major  scale 
is  an  exact  copy  of  the  scale  of  C,  and  every 
minor  scale  a  copy  of  A  minor,  so  far  as  regards 
the  intervals — tones  and  semitones — by  which 
the  degrees  of  the  scale  are  separated.  This 
uniformity  can  only  be  obtained,  in  the  case  of 
a  major  scale  beginning  on  any  other  note  than 
C,  by  the  use  of  certain  sharps  or  flats  ;  and 
instead  of  marking  these  sharps  or  flats,  which 
are  constantly  required,  on  each  recurrence  of 
the  notes  which  require  them,  after  the  manner 
of  Accidentals,  they  are  indicated  once  for 
all  at  the  beginning  of  the  composition  (or,  as 
is  customary,  at  the  beginning  of  every  line), 
for  greater  convenience  of  reading.  The  signa- 
ture thus  shows  the  key  in  which  the  piece  is 
written,  for  since  all  those  notes  which  have 
no  sign  in  the  signature  are  understood  to  be 
naturals  (naturals  not  being  used  in  the  signa- 
ture), the  whole  scale  may  readily  be  inferred 
from  the  sharps  or  flats  which  are  present, 
while  if  there  is  no  signature  the  scale  is  that 
of  C,  which  consists  of  naturals  only.  [See 
Key.]  The  following  is  a  table  of  the  signatures 
of  major  scales. 

1.  Sharp  Signatures. 


o7  G    DAE         B       F  sharp   C  sharp. 
Flat  Signature. 


KD7  F    B  flat  E  flat  A  flat   D  flat     0  flat     C  flat. 


The  order  in  which  the  signs  are  placed  in 
the  signature  is  always  that  in  which  they  have 
been  successively  introduced  in  the  regular  for- 
mation of  scales  with  more  sharps  or  flats  out 
of  those  with  fewer  or  none.    This  will  be  seen 


in  the  above  table,  where  Fg,  which  was  the 
only  sharp  required  to  form  the  scale  of  G, 
remains  the  first  sharp  in  all  the  signatures,  Cg 
being  the  second  throughout,  and  so  on,  aud 
the  same  rule  is  followed  with  the  flats.  Tin 
last  sharp  or  flat  of  any  signature  is  therefore 
the  one  which  distinguishes  it  from  all  scales 
with  fewer  signs,  and  on  this  account  it  is  known 
as  the  essential  note  of  the  scale.  If  a  sharp,  it 
is  on  the  seventh  degree  of  the  scale  ;  if  a  flat, 
on  the  fourth.  In  the  present  day  the  place 
of  the  signature  is  marked  only  once  on  the 
stave  ;  but  in  the  18th  century  it  was  usual 
to  mark  it  as  often  as  it  appeared,  so  that  the 
keys  of  B  flat  and  £  flat  were  written  thus  :— 

and 


The  signature  of  the  minor  scale  is  the  same 
as  that  of  its  relative  major,  but  the  sharp 
seventh — which,  though  sometimes  subject  to 
alteration  for  reasons  due  to  the  construction 
of  melody,  is  an  essential  note  of  the  scale — is 
not  included  in  the  signature,  but  is  marked  as 
an  accidental  when  required.  The  reason  of 
this  is  that  if  it  were  placed  there  it  would  inter- 
fere with  the  regular  order  of  sharps  or  flats, 
and  the  appearance  of  the  signature  would  be- 
come so  anomalous  as  to  give  rise  to  possible 
misunderstanding,  as  will  be  seen  from  the 
following  example,  where  the  signature  of  A 
minor  (a)  might  easily  be  mistaken  for  that  of 
G  major  misprinted,  and  that  of  F  minor  (b) 
for  Eb  major.  [E.  J.  Loder  tried  the  odd- 
looking  experiment  of  indicating  the  flat  sixth 
and  the  sharp  seventh  in  the  key  signature, 
as  at  (<•)  in  his  4  Moonlight  on  the  Lake.'] 


2.  (o) 

■ — i 

(«•) 

>  1  1 

^— 

1 — i 

(4 

a. 

a 

In  former  times  many  composers  were  accus- 
tomed to  dispense  with  the  last  sharp  or  flat  of 
the  signature,  both  in  major  and  minor  keys, 
and  to  mark  it  as  an  accidental  (like  the  sharp 
seventh  of  the  minor  scale)  wherever  required, 
possibly  in  order  to  call  attention  to  its  import- 
ance as  an  essential  note  of  the  scale,  or  more 
probably  on  account  of  the  influence  of  the 
ecclesiastical  modes.  Thus  Handel  rarely  wrote 
F  miuor  with  more  than  three  flats,  the  D>> 
being  marked  as  an  accidental  as  well  as  the  Ej 
(see  '  And  with  His  stripes  *  from  4  Messiah  ')  ; 
and  a  duet  4  Joys  in  gentle  train  appearing ' 
(4  Athalia'),  which  is  in  reality  in  E  major,  has 
but  three  sharps.  Similar  instances  may  be 
found  in  the  works  of  Corelli,  Geminiani,  and 
others. 

When  in  the  course  of  a  composition  the  key 
changes  for  any  considerable  period  of  time,  it 
is  frequently  convenient  to  change  the  signature, 
in  order  to  avoid  the  use  of  many  accidentals. 
In  affecting  this  change,  such  sharps  or  flats  aa 
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are  no  longer  required  are  cancelled  by  naturals, 
and  this  is  the  only  case  in  which  naturals  are 
employed  in  the  signature.  (See  Auflosunqs- 
zeichen.) 

In  such  a  case  the  modulation  must  be  into 
a  sufficiently  distant  key  ;  modulations  into 
nearly  related  keys,  as,  for  instance,  into  the 
dominant,  in  the  case  of  the  second  subject  of 
a  sonata,  never  require  a  change  of  signature, 
however  long  the  new  key  may  continue. 
Otherwise,  there  is  no  limit  to  the  frequency  or 
extent  of  such  changes,  provided  the  reading  is 
facilitated  thereby.  F.  T. 

II.  Time-Sionature  (Lat.  Siffnum  Modi,  vel 
Temporis,  vel  Prolalionis  ;  Germ.  Taktzcicken). 
A  sign  placed  after  the  clef  and  the  sharps  or 
flats  which  determine  the  signature  of  the  key, 
in  order  to  give  notice  of  the  rhythm  in  which 
a  composition  is  written. 

Our  present  Time- Signatures  are  directly 
descended  from  forms  invented  in  the  Middle 
Ages.  Mediseval  composers  used  the  Circle  to 
denote  Perfect  (or,  as  we  should  now  say,  Triple) 
Rhythm  ;  and  the  Semicircle  for  Imperfect  or 
Duple  forms.  The  signatures  used  to  distinguish 
the  Greater  and  Lesser  Moods'  Perfect  or  Imper- 
fect— Signa  Modi,  Modal  Signs — were  usually 
preceded  by  a  group  of  rests,2  showing  the 
number  of  Longs  to  which  a  Large  was  equal  in 
the  Greater  Mood,  and  the  number  of  Breves 
which  equalled  the  Long  in  the  Lesser  one — 
that  is  to  say,  threo  for  the  Perfect  forms,  and 
two  for  the  Imjierfect.  Sometimes  these  rests 
were  figured  once  only  ;  sometimes  they  were 
twice  repeated.  Tho  following  forms  were  most 
commonly  used : — 

Greater  Mood  Perfect. 


Greater  Mood  Imperfect. 


I 


Perfect. 


-81 


Lesser  Mood  Imperfect. 


or 


Combinations  of  the  Greater  and  Lesser  Moods, 
when  both  were  Perfect,  were  indicated  by  a 
Point  of  Perfection,  placed  in  the  centre  of  the 
Circle,  as  at  (a)  in  the  following  example. 
"When  the  Greater  Mood  was  Perfect,  and  the 
Lesser  Imperfect,  the  Point  was  omitted,  as  at 
(b).  When  both  Moods  were  Imperfect,  or  the 
Greater  Imperfect,  and  the  Lesser  Perfect,  the 
difference  was  indicated  by  the  groups  of  Rests, 
as  at  (r)  and  (rf). 

>  See  Moon. 

•  render  mail  h*  mrrful  to  obtrv*  the  position  of  thr»f  Rftm  : 
■It  In  onW  whenthtr  precede  the  Clrrle  or  Semicircle  th«t 
they  follow  It.  th.y  murt  be  counts 


(a)  Both  Mood.  Perfect.  WJ^gZ£bi£SSt' 


(«> 


bo^  Mood,  taprt*  ^"s^ease 


HE3E 


m 


The  Circle  and  the  Semicircle  were  also  used 
either  alone  or  in  combination  with  the  figures 
3  or  2,  as  signatures  of  time,  in  the  limited 
sense  in  which  that  term  was  used  in  the 
Middle  Ages  ;  i.e.  as  applied  to  the  proportions 
existing  between  the  Breve  and  the  Semibreve 
only — three  to  one  Imperfect,  and  two  to  one  in 
Imperfect  forms. 


I 


or 


8 


Imperfect  Time. 


or 


The  same  signs  were  used  to  indicate  the  pro- 
portion between  the  Semibreve  and  the  Minim, 
in  the  Greater  and  Lesser  Prolation  ;3  but  gener- 
ally with  a  bar  drawn  perpendicularly  through 
the  Circle  or  Semicircle,  to  indicate  that 
the  beats  were  to  be  represented  by  minims  ; 
and  sometimes,  in  the  case  of  the  Greatei 
Prolation,  with  the  addition  of  a  Point  ol 
Perfection. 

Thfl  Greater  Prolation. 


Tha  leaser  Prolation. 


Combinations  of  Mood,  Time,  and  Prolation 
sometimes  give  rise  to  very  complicated  forms, 
which  varied  so  much  at  different  epochs,  that 
even  Ornithoparcus,  writing  in  1517,  complains 
of  the  difficulty  of  understanding  them.4  Some 
writers  used  two  Circles  or  Semicircles,  one 
within  the  other,  with  or  without  a  Point  of 
Perfection  in  the  centre  of  the  smaller  one.  Tho 
inversion  of  the  Semicircle  ( 3)  always  denoted  a 
diminution  in  the  value  of  the  beats,  to  the  extent 
of  one-half ;  but  it  was  only  at  a  comparatively 
late  period  that  the  doubled  figure  (CD)  indi- 
cated an  analogous  change  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion. Again,  the  barred  Circle  or  Semicircle 
always  indicated  minim  beats ;  but  the  unbarred 
forms,  while  indicating  semibreves  in  Mood  and 
Time,  were  used  by  the  Madrigal  writers  to 
indicate  crotchet  beats  in  Prolation. 

The  application  of  these  principles  to  modern 
time-signatures  is  exceedingly  simple,  and  may 
be  explained  in  a  very  few  words.  At  present 
we  use  the  unlwirred  Semicircle  to  indicate  four 
crotchet  beats  in  a  bar  ;  the  barred  Semicircle 
to  indicate  four  minim  beats,  in  the  Time 

»  SMVoLIU.  p.833.  «  Be*  toL  Ul.  p.  826. 
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called  Alia  breve,  ami  two  minim  beats  in 
Alia  Oappella.  Some  German  writers  once 
used  the  doubled  Semicircle,  barred  (CD) 
for  Alia  breve — which  they  called  the  Grosse 
Allabrevctakl,  and  the  ordinary  single  form, 
barred,  for  Alia  Cappella — Kleine  Allabrtvetakt ; 
but  this  distinction  has  long  since  fallen  into 
disuse. 

The  Circle  is  no  longer  used  ;  all  other  forms 
of  rhythm  than  those  already  mentioned  being 
distinguished  by  fractions,  the  denominators 
of  which  refer  to  the  aliquot  parts  of  a  semi- 
breve,  and  the  numerators,  to  the  number  of 

them  contained  in  a  bar,  as  J  (=•),  |  (  =  p), 
etc.    And  even  in  this  we  only  follow  the 

mediaeval  custom,  which  used  the  fraction  *  to 

denote  Triple  Time,  with  three  minims  in  a  bar, 
exactly  as  we  denote  it  at  the  present  day. 

A  complete  list  of  all  the  fractions  now  used 
as  time-signatures  will  bo  found  in  the  article 
Time,  together  with  a  detailed  explanation  of 
the  peculiarities  of  each.  w.  g.  it 

SIGURD.  Opera  in  five  acts  ;  text  by  Duloule 
and  A.  Blau,  music  by  Ernest  Reyer.  Produced 
at  Brussels,  Jan.  7,  1884  ;  at  Covent  Garden, 
July  15  of  the  same  year,  and  at  the  Grand 
Opera,  Paris,  June  12,  1885. 

SILAS,  Edouard,  pianist  and  composer,  was 
born  at  Amsterdam,  August  22,  1 827.  His  first 
teacher  was  Neher,  one  of  the  Court  orchestra 
at  Mannheim.  He  first  appeared  in  public 
at  Amsterdam  in  1837  ;  he  studied  the  piano 
in  1839  with  Lacombe,  and  in  1842  he  was 
placed  under  Kalkbrenner  at  Paris,  and  soon 
afterwards  entered  the  Conservatoire  under 
Benoiat  for  the  organ  and  Halevy  for  composi- 
tion, and  in  1849  obtained  the  first  prize  for 
the  former.  In  1850  he  came  to  England  ; 
played  first  at  Liverpool,  and  made  his  first 
appearance  in  London  at  the  Musical  Union, 
May  21.  From  that  date  Mr.  Silas  was  estab- 
lished in  London  as  teacher,  and  as  organist 
of  the  Catholic  Chapel  at  Kingston-on-Thames. 
His  oratorio  1  Joash '  (words  compiled  by  G. 
Linley)  was  produced  at  the  Norwich  Festival 
of  1863.  A  Symphony  in  A  (op.  19)  was 
produced  by  the  Musical  Society  of  London, 
April  22,  1863  ;  repeated  at  the  Crystal  Palace, 
Feb.  20,  1864  ;  and  afterwards  published.  A 
Concerto  for  PF.  and  orchestra  in  D  minor  is 
also  published.  A  Fantasia  and  an  Elegie, 
both  for  PF.  and  orchestra,  were  given  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  in  1865  and  1878.  Three 
Mythological  Pieces  for  orchestra  were  played 
at  a  Philharmonic  Concert  in  1888.  In 
1866  he  received  the  prize  of  the  Belgian  com- 
petition for  sacred  music  for  bis  Mass  for  four 
voices  and  organ. 

Mr.  Silas  is  the  author  of  a  Treatise  on 
Musical  Notation, and  an  Essay  on  a  new  method 
of  Harmony — both  unpublished.    He  has  still 


in  MS.  an  English  opera,  '  Nitocris  1  ;  overture 
and  incidental  music  to  '  Fanchette  ' ;  a  musical 
comedietta,  '  Love's  Dilemma '  ;  a  Cantata  ;  an 
4  Ave  Verum '  ;  two  '0  Salutaris' ;  a  Symphony 
in  C  major  ;  and  other  compositions.  The  list 
of  his  published  instrumental  works  is  very 
large,  and  includes  many  PF.  pieces,  among 
which  the  best  known  are  Gavotte  in  E  minor, 
Bourree  in  G  minor,  'Malvina'  (romance), 
Suite  in  A  minor,  op.  103,  Six  Duets,  etc.  etc 

Mr.  Silas  was  for  many  years  a  teacher  of 
harmony  at  the  Guildhall  School  of  Music  and 
the  London  Academy  of  Music.  c. 

SILBERMANN.  A  family  of  organ -builders, 
clavichord  and  pianoforte  makers,  of  Saxon 
origin,  of  whom  the  most  renowned  were 
Andreas,  who  built  the  Strasburg  Cathedral 
organ,  and  Gottfried,  who  built  the  organs  of 
Freiberg  and  Dresden,  and  was  the  first  to  con- 
struct the  pianoforte  in  Germany.  Authorities 
differ  as  to  whether  Andreas  and  Gottfried  were 
brothers,  or  uncle  and  nephew.  Following 
Gerber's  Lexicon  they  were  sons  of  Michael 
Silbermann,  a  carpenter  at  Kleinbobritzsch, 
near  Frauenstein  in  Saxony,  where  Andreas 
was  born  May  16,  1678.  He  was  brought  up 
to  his  father's  craft,  and  travelled,  according  to 
the  custom  of  the  country,  in  1700.  He  learnt 
organ -building,  and  in  1703  we  find  him  settled 
in  that  vocation  at  Strasburg.  According  to 
Hopkins  and  Rimbault 1  he  built  the  Strasburg 
organ— his  greatest  work  of  29  recorded  by 
them — in  1714-16.  He  had  nine  sons,  of  whom 
three  were  organ -builders,  and  after  the  father's 
death,  March  16,  1734,  carried  on  the  business 
in  common.  Of  the  three,  Johann  Andreas, 
the  eldest  (born  June  26,  1712,  died  Feb.  11, 
1783),  built  the  Predigerkirche  organ  at  Stras- 
burg and  that  of  the  Abbey  of  St  Blaise  in  the 
Black  Forest.  In  all  he  built  fifty-four  organs, 
in  addition  to  writing  a  history  of  the  city  of 
Strasburg,  published  1775.  His  son,  Johann 
Josias  (died  June  3,  1786),  was  a  musical 
instrument  maker.  The  next  son  of  Andreas, 
Johann  Daniel,  born  March  31,  1717,  died 
May  6,  1766,  in  Leipzig,  was  employed  by  his 
uncle  Gottfried,  and  was  intrusted  after  his 
uncle's  death  with  the  completion  of  the  famous 
organ  (in  the  Hofkirche)  in  Dresden.  Mooser,2 
however,  who  claims  to  follow  good  authorities, 
attributes  the  completion  of  this  instrument  to 
Zacharias  Hildebrand.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
Johann  Daniel  remained  at  Dresden,  a  keyed- 
instrument  maker,  and  constructor  of  ingenious 
barrel  -organs.  A  composition  of  his  is  preserved 
in  Marpurg's  '  Raccolta '  (1 757).  Johann  Hein- 
rich,  the  youngest  son  of  Andreas,  born  Sept  24, 
1727,  died  at  Strasburg,  Jan.  15,  1799.  His 
pianofortes  were  well  known  in  Paris  ;  he  made 
them  with  organ  pedals,  and  constructed  a  harp- 
sichord of  which  the  longest  strings  were  of 

1  TS*  Oryan,  Hi  HUtorjf  and  Cotutmrtkm,  London.  1870. 
»  Ooafrtcl  HUbtrmann.    Lanxninla.  1957. 
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what  may  be  called  the  natural  length,  16  feet ! 
[The  above  dates  are  from  Kiemann's  Lexikon.] 
But  the  greatest  of  the  Silbermann  family 
waa  Gottfried,  who  was  born  in  the  little 
village  of  Kleinbobritzsch,  near  Frauenstein,  in 
1683  (according  to  Mooser  on  Jau.  14).  He 
was  at  first  placed  with  a  bookbinder,  but  soon 
quitted  him  and  went  to  Andreas  at  Strasburg. 
Having  got  into  trouble  by  the  attempted 
abduction  of  a  nun,  he  had  to  quit  that  city  in 
1707  and  go  back  to  Frauenstein,  where  he  built 
his  first  organ  (afterwards  destroyed  by  fire,  the 
fate  of  several  of  his  instruments).    He  appears 
to   have  settled  at  Freiberg  in   1709,  and 
remained  there  for  some  years.    [He  built  the 
cathedral  organ  there  in  1714.]    He  built,  in 
all,  forty-seven  organs  in  Saxony.1     He  never 
married,  and  was  overtaken  by  death  August  4, 
1753,  while  engaged  upon  his  finest  work,  the 
Dresden  Court  organ.    Although  receiving  what 
we  should  call  very  low  prices  for  his  organs, 
by  living  a  frugal  life  he  became  comparatively 
rich,  and  his  talent  and  exceptional  force  of 
character  enabled  him  to  achieve  an  eminent 
ition.    His  clavichords  were  as  celebrated  as 
organs.    Emanuel  Bach  had  one  of  them  for 
nearly  half  a  century,  and  the  instrument,  many 
years  after  it  was  made,  wheu  heard  under  the 
hands  of  that  gifted  and  sympathetic  player, 
excited  the  admiration  of  Burney.    It  cannot  be 
doubted  that  he  was  the  first  German  who  made 
a  pianoforte.    He  was  already  settled  in  Dresden 
in  1725,  when  Kbnig  translated  into  German 
Scipione  MafTei's  account  of  the  invention  of  the 
pianoforte  at  Florence  by  Cristofori.    This  fact 
has  been  already  mentioned  [Pianoforte,  vol. 
iii.  pp.  719-20,]  and  we  now  add  some  further 
particulars  gained  by  personal  search  and  in- 
s|>ection  at  Potsdam  in  1881.    We  know  from 
Agricola,  one  of  J.  S.  Bach's  pupils,  that  in 
1736  Gottfried  Silbermann  submitted  two  piano- 
fortes of  his  make  to  that  great  master.  Bach 
finding  much  fault  with  them,  Gottfried  was 
annoyed,  and  for  some  time  desisted  from  further 
experiments  in  that  direction.    It  is  possible 
that  the  intercourse  between  Dresden  and 
Northern  Italy  enabled  him,  either  then  or 
later,  to  see  a  Florentine  pianoforte.    It  is 
certain  that  three  grand  pianofortes  made  by 
him  and  acquired  by  Frederick  the  Great s  for 
Potsdam — where  they  still  remain  in  the  music- 
rooms  of  the  Stadtschloss,  Sans  Souci,  and  Neues 
Palais,3  inhabited  by  that  monarch— are,  with 
unimportant   differences,   repetitions   of  the 
Cristofori   pianofortes   existing  at  Florence. 

*  Five  of  3  manual*.  Freiberg.  Zlttan,  Mid  Frauenateln ;  the 
KntuiMikirchx  aud  Katholleche  Hofktrvhe  at  Dreaden  ;  twenty-four 
of  1  manual*  ;  fifteen  of  1  manual  with  pedal*,  and  three  of  1  manual 
without  pedal*.    iMoowr,  p.  123  I 

«  Probably  in  1748.  The  peace  uf  Dreaden  waa  algned  by  Frederick, 
Chriatinae  Day.  1748 ;  he  would  hare  time  after  that  event  to  inspect 
HlUwnnann*  pianoforte*. 

The  Silbermann  piano  Burney  mention!  waa  that  uf  the  Neuea 
1'alala.  He  must  hare  heard  the  one  at  8ane  Houcl,  although  hedoea 
not  amy  eo.  In  all  probability  the  piano  J.  8.  Bach  played  upon 
■pecially,  on  the  occasion  of  hi*  rtait  to  Frederick  the  Oreat,  waa 
the  ooe  still  in  the  Stadtachioaa,  the  town  palace  of  Futadain. 


Frederick  is  said  to  have  acquired  more  than 
three,  but  no  others  are  now  to  be  found.  Burney's 
depreciation  of  the  work  of  Germana  in  their 
own  country  finds  no  support  in  the  admirable 
work  of  Gottfried  Silbermann  in  these  piano- 
fortes. If  its  durability  needed  other  testimony, 
we  might  refer  to  one  of  his  pianofortes  which 
Zelter  met  with  at  Weimar  in  1804,  and  praised 
to  Goethe  ;  and  to  another  spoken  of  by  Mooser 
in  1857  as  having  been  up  to  a  then  recent  date 
used  at  the  meetings  of  the  Freemasons'  Lodge 
at  Freiberg.  Gottfried  Silbermann  invented  the 
Ckmual  d'  Amork,  a  kind  of  double  clavi- 
chord. [It  is  described  in  Mr.  Hipkins's 
History  of  the  Piano,  p.  65.]  a.  j.  h. 

SILCHER,  Friedrich,  well-known  composer 
of  Lieder,  born  June  27,  1789,  at  Schnaith, 
near  Schomdorf  in  "VVurtemberg,  was  taught 
music  by  his  father,  and  by  Auberlen,  organist 
at  Fellbach  near  Stuttgart.  He  was  educated 
for  a  schoolmaster,  and  his  first  post  was  at 
Ludwigsburg,  where  he  began  to  compose.  In 
1815  he  took  a  conductorship  at  Stuttgart,  and 
composed  a  cantata,  which  procured  him,  in 
1817,  the  post  of  conductor  to  the  University 
of  Tiibingen.  This  he  held  till  I860,  when  he 
retired,  and  died  shortly  after  (August  26)  at 
Tubingen.  The  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  had 
been  conferred  uj>on  him  by  the  University  in 
1852.  His  most  important  publications  are — 
1  Sechs  vierstimmigo  Hymnen  '  (Laupp),  '  Drei- 
stimmiges  wiirtemb.  Choralbuch'  (Ibid.'),  and 
'Swabian,  Thuringian,  and  Franconian  Volks- 
lieder'  (12  parts),  many  of  which  are  his  own 
compositions.  Several  of  Silcher's  melodies  pub- 
lished in  his  '  Sammlung  deutscher  Volkslieder,' 
etc.,  have  become  true  songs  of  the  people,  such 
as  'Aennchen  von  Tharau,'  4  Morgen  muss  ich 
fort  von  hier,'  '  Ich  weiss  uicht  was  soli  es 
bedeuten,'  1  Zu  Strassburg  auf  der  Schanz,'  etc. 
The  Lieder  were  published  simultaneously  for 
one  and  two  voices,  with  PF.  and  for  four  men's 
voices.  He  edited  a  method  for  harmony  and 
composition  in  1851.  A  biographical  sketch  of 
Silcher  by  Kostlin  apjieared  in  1877.     F.  0. 

SILOTI,  Alexander,  born  Oct.  10,  1863,  on 
his  father's  estate  near  Charkow  in  Southern 
Russia,  a  remarkable  pianist,  and  one  of  the  most 
eminent  of  Liszt's  pupils.  He  studied  at  the 
Moscow Conservatorium  from  1875  to  1881  under 
Swerew,  Nicolas  Rubinstein,  Tchaikovsky,  and 
Hubert,  and  from  1883  to  1886  with  Liszt.  Since 
1883,  when  he  appeared  at  Leipzig  at  a  Concert 
of  the  Tonkunstlerversanimlung,  he  has  been 
regarded  as  one  of  the  leading  Russian  pianists, 
but  he  had  already  appeared  with  success  in 
Moscow  in  1880.  From  that  year  till  1890  he 
was  Professor  at  the  Moscow  Conservatorium  ; 
then  he  sojourned  for  several  years  out  of  his 
own  country  in  such  places  as  Frankfort-on-the- 
Main,  Antwerp,  and  Leipzig,  conducted  the 
Moscow  Philharmonic  concerts  in  1901-2,  and 
since  1903  has  figured  largely  as  a  conductor 
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in  St.  Petersburg,  and  other  great  Russian 
cities.  H.  v.  u. 

SILVA,  Andreas  de,  was  a  singer  in  the 
Papal  Chapel,  1519,  and  the  first  to  be  described 
as  Papal  composer  (Haberl,  Bausteim,  iii.  p. 
69).  In  1522  he  appears  to  have  been  in  the 
chapel  of  the  Duke  of  Mantua.  It  is  natural 
to  identify  him  with  Andreas  Sylvanus,  from 
whom  Glarean  quotes  the  Kyrie  and  Osanna  of 
a  very  peculiar  mass  for  three  voices,  1  Malheur 
me  bat,'  also  with  the  Andreas  Silvanus,  to  whom 
Sebastian  Virdung  refers  as  the  intimate  friend 
for  whom  he  wrote  his  Musiea  Getutsrhi,  1511. 
But  Eitner,  in  the  Quellen-Lexikon  and  Monats- 
hcfle,  xxvi.  p.  47,  refuses  to  accept  this  identifica- 
tion, because  he  thinks  Virdung's  friend  must 
have  been  a  German  ;  and  if  de  Silva  had  been 
a  German  it  is  unlikely  that  his  works  would 
have  found  their  way  into  French  collections 
like  those  of  Attaingnant,  or  Italian  collections 
like  those  of  Gardane  and  Petrucci.  This 
reasoning,  however,  is  not  very  convincing,  all 
the  less  that  Eitner  himself  assumes  that  the 
Sylvanus  who  is  the  author  of  the  mass  1  Malheur 
me  bat'  is  identical  with  the  Silvanus  the 
friend  of  Virdung.  In  any  case  the  Sylvanus 
of  the  mass  '  Malheur  me  I  at  '  is  more  likely  to 
have  been  a  Netherlander  than  a  German,  and 
to  be  identical  with  de  Silva  than  with  the 
Silvanus  of  Virdung.  That  de  Silva  was  known 
in  Germany  appears  from  the  reception  of  an 
Italian  madrigal  by  him,  'Chesentisti  Madonna,' 
in  Otts  •  Liederbuch, '  1544,  attributed  to  him 
in  all  the  four  part-books.  This  madrigal  has 
a  surprising  degree  of  expressiveness  for  the 
time  at  which  it  must  be  supposed  to  have  been 
written.  Besides  the  works  of  Silva  in  the 
collections  of  the  time,  there  are  two  masses 
and  seven  motets  by  him  in  the  Archives  of  the 
Papal  Chapel.  One  of  the  motets,  « Illumina 
oculos  meos,  a  6,'  deserves  notice,  as  being  that 
on  which  Palestrina  based  one  of  his  more  im- 
portant masses  a  6,  bearing  the  same  title. 
Among  other  MS.  motets  of  Silva  enumerated 
in  the  Quellen- Lexikon,  there  are  two  mentioned 
together,  '  Virtute  magna 1  and  '  0  Kegem 
eoeli,'  both  a  4.  Possibly  the  theme  of  the  two 
four-part  masses  of  Palestrina  in  his  first  book, 
1554,  may  be  taken  from  these  motets.    J.  K.  M. 

SILVAN  A  :  also  called  '  Silvana  das  Wald- 
madehen,' or  '  das  stiunme  Waldmadehen  ' — the 
dumb  Wood-maiden.  A  romantic  opera  in  three 
acts  ;  words  by  F.  K.  Hiemer,  music  by  Weber  ; 
his  sixth  dramatic  work,  completed  Feb.  23, 
1810;  produced  at  Frankfort,  Sept.  16,  1810. 
It  is  prolmbly  founded  to  some  extent  on  his 
early  opera  'Das  Waldmadehen'  (1800),  which 
was  afterwards  burnt  ;  and  was  to  a  small  extent 
employed  in  'Abu  Hassan  '  and  '  Freischiitz.' 
The  overture  was  used  by  Weber  as  the  prelude 
to  his  music  for  the  wedding  of  Prince  John  of 
Saxony ;  and  he  wrote  seven  variations  for 
clarinet  and  PF.,  for  H.  Barmaun,  on  an  air 


from  it,  '  Warum  musst'  ich.'  It  was  produced 
in  English  (as  '  Sylvana ')  at  the  Surrey  Theatre, 
under  Elliston's  management,  Sept.  2,  1828.  It 
was  again  revived,  with  a  revised  libretto  by  Herr 
Pasque,  and  with  'musical  amplifications,'  at 
Hamburg  and  Liibeck  in  the  spring  of  1 885.  o. 

8ILVANI,  Groseffo  Antonio,  born  at 
Bologna  late  in  the  17th  century,  was  maestro 
di  cappella  at  S.  Stefano  from  1702  to  1725. 
He  inherited  the  publishing  business  of  Marino 
Silvani,  who  may  have  been  his  father,  and  who 
issued  several  important  collections  of  motets, 
etc  Gioseffo  died  before  1727.  His  published 
works  are  as  follows  : — 

Op. 

1.  Lltanie  concertate  a  4  rod.  1702. 

a  InniSacri  per  tutto  l  atino  a  roeeaola.  170U 

a  Bacri  Reeponeuril  par  ...  U  atttiiuana  »uu.  *  4 -rod.  1704. 

4.  Inni  earn  par  tutto  I"  anno  a  4  rocl.  1700. 

&  Cantata  niurali  a  •piiitnall  a  I.  9. 3  rocl.  1707. 

6  Btabat  mater.  Retiedlctu*.  Mieerer*.  etc..  a  8  rod.  170B. 

7.  Vnw  brevl  ouncertate.  a  4  Vud.  1711. 

S  Motetti  a  8  voci.  mi. 

X.  MutatU  oun  la  quatro  Antlfune  a  voce  tola.  1713. 

10.  Motettt  a  S  a  3  vucl.    171 «. 

11.  Meeee  brrvl  a  4  rocl.  1790. 

12-  Varri  del  la  turbo,  etc.  a  4  rod.  1734. 

13.  Sacra  Uuiirtitnilonl  a  eooe  aola.  1720. 

14.  Utani.  u.Ua  B.V.  a  4  voci  oonoertate.  17*1, 

All  these  have  accompaniments  (some  ad 
libitum)  for  strings  or  organ.  (Quelle n -La-i- 
kon.) M. 
SIMAO.  [See  Portugal,  vol.  iii.  p.  797a.] 
SIM  1  LI,  '  like ' ;  a  word  commonly  used  in  a 
series  of  passages  or  figures  of  similar  form,  to 
be  performed  in  exactly  the  same  way.  After 
the  first  few  bars  of  such  passages  or  figures  the 
word  simili  is  used  to  save  trouble  of  copying 
the  marks  of  expression  and  force  at  every 
recurrence  of  the  figure.    '  Simili  marks '  occur 

generally  in  MS.  or  old  printed  music,  and 
signify  that  the  contents  of  the  previous  bar 
are  to  be  repeated  in  every  consecutive  succeeding 
bar  in  which  the  marks  occur.  at. 

SIMON,  Anton  Yulievioh,  composer,  born 
in  France  in  1851,  received  his  musical  educa- 
tion at  the  Paris  Conservatoire  and  migrated 
to  Moscow  in  1871,  where  he  became  conductor 
to  the  Theatre  Boutfe.  He  was  apjtointed  pro- 
fessor of  the  pianoforte  to  the  school  of  the 
Philharmonic  Society,  in  1891,  and  a  year  or 
two  later  was  made  superintendent  of  the 
orchestras  of  the  Imperial  Theatres  in  Moscow, 
and  musical  director  of  the  Alexandrovsky 
Institute.  Simon  is  a  voluminous  composer, 
the  list  of  his  works  being  as  follows. 

A.  Or«*Anr, 

"  RoUa '  fop.  40.  Moaoow.  ]«K> ;  •  The  Song  of  Lore  Triumphant ' 
fop.  48.  libretto  from  Tour*enlev  by  N.  Wilde.  Moaoow.  18B»i :  '  Tba 
Klihrra  lop.  SI.  libretto  from  \  l<  O.r  H  ur>  bv  N.  Wilda. Moaoow.  1W0> ; 
'  The  Stare'  (ballet  III  9  acta.  Moecow,  18031 ;  '  Urine  Flower* 1  fop. 
BH.  ballet  In  1  arti ;  '  Kautrralda  '  (tnltno-draiiia  in  4  acta,  Moaoow, 
19091. 

a  OxrautarajQ. 

Overture  lop.  Mi :  Suite  lop.  SB) :  '  Danae  Bayadere '  lop.  Ml : 
Overture — Pantaala  on  Malo-Ruaaian  tberuea  lop.  381;  Symphonic 
poeiui :  '  The  Midnight  Review'  and  'Im  Pech areeae  '  k>pp  98  and 
411 ;   Triumphal  Overture  on  3  Ruaalan  thetnea.  corapoeed  for  the 
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Pianoforte  concerto  (op.  191 ;  clarinet  concerto  (op.  SO) :  fantasia 
for  violoncello  (op.  43) ;  two  pianoforte  trio*  (opp.  IBand  9ft) ;  string 
quartet  (op.  24  ;  quartet  for  2  oomets-a- piston  and  alto  and  tenor 
trombone*  (op.  73) ;  23  ensemble  pieces  for  wind  Instruments  (op. 
98) ;  4  septets  ;  4  sextets.  6  quintets ;  8  quartets. 

A  considerable  number  of  pi  sees  for  one  and  two  pianos ;  pieces 
for  rtolinand  pianoforte.  Including  the  popular  1  Berceuse '  (op.  381 ; 
a  Mass  (op.  23) ;  three  female  choruses  lop.  S3)  and  upwards  of  80 
«>«>«a.  R.  N. 

SIMONE  BOCCANEGRA.  An  opera  in 
three  acts,  with  prologue  ;  libretto  by  Piave, 
music  by  Verdi.  Produced  at  the  Fenice 
Theatre,  Venice,  March  12,  1857  ;  remodelled 
and  rescored,  with  a  fresh  libretto  by  Boito, 
and  reproduced  at  La  Scala,  Milan,  March  24, 
1881.  o. 

SIMONETTI,  Achille,  violinist  and  com- 
poser, was  born  at  Turin,  June  12,  1859.  In 
early  youth  he  studied  the  violin  under  Signor 
Gamba,  and  composition  under  Maestro  Pedrotti, 
late  Principal  of  Rossini's  Conservatorio  in 
Pesaro.  Later,  proceeding  to  Genoa,  he  placed 
himself  into  the  hands  of  Camillo  Sivori,  who 
took  great  interest  in  him,  and  whose  clear-cut 
style  and  Italian  temperament  are  reflected  in 
his  playing.  After  some  successful  appearances 
in  Marseilles  and  Lyons  he  went  to  Paris  to 
receive  further  tuition  from  Charles  Dancla 
(violin),  and  Massenet  (counterpoint),  passed 
four  winters  at  Nice,  and  then  visited  England 
to  fulfil  an  engagement  to  tour  with  the  Marie 
Roze  Company  aud  B.  Schonberger  the  pianist. 
His  present  headquarters  are  in  London,  where 
he  is  frequently  heard  as  soloist  and  member 
of  the  so-called  'London  Trio*  (Simonetti, 
Amina  Goodwin,  and  W.  E.  Whitehouse),  whilst 
he  occasionally  visits  Vienna  and  other  conti- 
nental cities.  Besides  a  series  of  graceful  solos 
for  the  violin,  which  have  achieved  considerable 
popularity,  he  has  written  two  sonatas  for  violin 
and  pianoforte  and  two  string  quartets.  He 
plays  on  a  Carlo  Bergonzi  violin.      w.  w.  c. 

8IM0UTRE,  Nicolas  Eugene,  a  French 
violin-maker,  the  patentee  of  certain  inventions 
by  which  he  claims  to  improve  the  tone  of 
violins  and  instruments  of  that  class — either  of 
defective  or  feeble  timbre.  The  son  of  a  luihier, 
he  was  born  at  Mirecourt,  April  19,  1839,  and 
was  first  the  pupil  of  his  father,  then  of  Darche 
in  Paris,  and  lastly  of  Roth  in  Strasburg.  He 
began  work  as  an  independent  maker  at  Basle 
in  1859,  and  there  published  in  1883  his 
brochure  entitled  Aiix  Amateurs  du  Violon. 
In  1886  a  second  brochure — Un  frogres  en 
LuUurk  appeared,  a  German  edition  being  pub- 
lished at  the  same  time  entitled  Ein  Fortschritt 
in  der  Geigenbaukunst  (Rixheim,  1886,  2nd 
edition,  1887).  In  1 889  he  brought  out  a  small 
•Supplement'  to  the  above  pamphlets.  The 
two  last-named  works  deal  mainly  with  his 
inventions.  The  principal  of  these,  called  '  Le 
Support  Harmonique,'  was  based  upon  Savart's 
scientific  discovery  that  the  belly  of  a  violin 
vibrates  unequally.  Testing  the  nodal  lines 
formed  by  sand  distributed  upon  the  belly  of 


a  violin  when  in  vibration,  Mons.  Simoutrs 
observed  that  the  fibres  of  the  wood  vibrated 
in  alternate  sections,  i.e.  one  and  three  vibrated 
in  unison,  likewise  two  and  four,  and  that  the 
vibrations  of  one  and  two  were  as  much  in 
opposition  to  one  another,  as  were  three  and 
four.  Starting  from  this  point,  he  applied 
himself  to  the  discovery  of  a  system  which 
should  stop  the  vibrations  of  alternate  fibre 
sections  so  as  to  allow  the  rest  to  vibrate  in 
unison,  and  this  he  claims  to  do  with  his  patent 
4  Support  Harmonique. '  Briefly,  this  invention 
consists  in  glueing  two  small  sections  of  wood — 
variable  in  form  and  dimensions  according  to 
the  effect  required — upon  the  centre  of  the  belly 
and  back  of  the  violin  transversely.  This 
method,  he  considered,  concentrated  the  vibra- 
tions near  the  sound-post — where  they  are  most 
numerous — and  by  so  doing,  increased  the 
sonority  of  the  instrument  so  furnished,  and  at 
the  same  time  prevented  the  belly  from  sinking 
under  the  pressure  of  the  bridge.  Various  ex- 
periments for  ascertaining  the  best  thickness 
and  forms  of  the  'Support  Harmonique'  resulted 
in  the  discovery  that  an  innovation  in  the  form 
of  the  bass  bar  was  necessary  where  the  new 
system  was  employed.  A  semi-detached  bar 
slightly  scooped  out  at  the  centre,  and  glued 
only  at  each  end  to  the  belly  of  the  violin,  was 
i>atented  by  Mons.  Simoutre,  that  form  proving 
most  efficacious  where  the  violin  was  free  from 
cracks,  etc  A  third  patent  applies  to  the 
setting  of  the  sound -post  in  one  of  the  two 
small  circular  grooves  made  for  it  in  the  lower 
'Support  Harmonique.'  In  1890  this  maker 
settled  in  Paris  at  38  Rue  de  l'Echicquier,  where 
he  worked  for  many  years  in  partnership  with 
his  son.  —  Von  Lutgendorff,  Die  Geigen  und 
Lautenmacher,  and  Mons.  Simoutre's  works 
already  mentioned.  E.  n-A. 

SIMPLIFICATION  SYSTEM  (Organ).  This 
refers  to  a  method  formerly  in  use  of  planting 
all  the  pi  pes  of  an  organ  in  semitonal  or  chro- 
matic order,  to  simplify  the  mechanism,  but 
now  discontinued  for  various  reasons.  (See 

VoGLER.)  T.  E. 

SIMPSON,  Christopher,  a  distinguished 
17th  century  viola -da -gamba  player,  famous 
in  his  day  both  as  an  executant  and  a 
theoretic  musician.  Very  little  is  known  of 
his  life,  and  the  exact  date  of  his  birth  remains 
problematical,  but  the  few  facts  that  have  come 
to  light  reveal  him  to  have  been  the  son  of 
a  Yorkshire  yeoman  —  a  descendant  of  some 
Nottinghamshire  Simpsons,  who  spelt  their 
name  with  a  y  (vide  Harl.  MS.  5800) — a  man 
commended  by  his  fellows  for  his  upright 
habits,  and  a  staunch  upholder  of  the  Cavalier 
Party  against  the  Parliament.  He  joined  the 
Royalist  army  under  the  command  of  William 
Cavendish,  Duke  of  Newcastle,  in  1643.  He 
alludes  in  a  passing  phrase  to  the  hardship.* 
aud  poverty  he  endured  at  this  period  in  his 
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'  Introduction '  to  the  second  edition  of  his 
Division  Viol,  1667,  when  he  thanks  his  patron 
— Sir  Robert  Bolles — for  the  'Cheerful  Main- 
tenance *  he  had  afforded  him.  This  Sir  Robert 
Bolles  and  his  family  were  all  fervent  Royalists 
and  ardent  patrons  of  music,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  civil  war  Christopher  Simpson  enjoyed 
their  hospitality  at  their  residence,  Scampton, 
Lincolnshire.  To  him  was  assigned  the  musical 
tuition  of  Sir  Robert's  son  and  heir,  John 
Bolles  and  a  certain  Sir  John  Barber,  and 
in  this  congenial  musical  atmosphere  Simpson 
began  to  write  his  valuable  book  of  instructions 
for  the  gamba,  which  he  called  The  Division 
Viol.  The  excellence  of  this  work  is  oon  firmed 
by  Sir  Roger  L' Estrange,  himself  a  distinguished 
gamba-player,  who  remarks  in  the  preface  to 
the  second  Edition  that '  it  is  not  only  the  Best 
but  the  only  Treatise  I  find  extant  upon  this 
argument.'  Simpson's  pupil,  John  Bolles,  at- 
tained a  high  degree  of  perfection  as  a  viol-da- 
gamba  player,  and  a  laudatory  1  Ode '  addressed 
to  him  while  in  Rome  is  inserted  by  Simpson, 
with  pardonable  pride,  in  the  second  edition  of 
his  Division  Viol.  On  assuming  the  title  at 
the  death  of  his  father  John  Bolles  showed  his 
regard  for  his  old  master  by  continuing  the 
patronage  which  had  previously  been  extended 
him  by  Sir  Robert.  This  was  fortunate  ;  as 
was  also  the  fact  that  Simpson's  publications 
brought  him  in  a  good  income,  for  Sir  R.  Bolles, 
whose  will  he  witnessed,  left  him  only  the  sum 
of  £5.  Before  that  event  came  to  pass  the 
eminent  garabist  had  purchased  a  house  and 
farm — 1  Hunt-house  ' — near  Pickering,  in  York- 
shire, and  settled  this  property,  by  deed,  upon 
his  nephew  Christopher,  the  son  of  Stephen 
Simpson.  According  to  evidence  gained  from 
Simpson's  will,  he  died  in  the  year  1669,  between 
the  5th  May  and  the  29th  July.  Apparently 
his  demise  took  place  at  one  of  Sir  John  Bolles's 
residences,  for  although  Hawkins  (Hist.  Mus.) 
states  that  he  died  at  Turnstile,  Holborn,  where 
he  had  lived  for  many  years,  his  contemi>orary 
Anthony  a  Wood  records  'Anno  1669,  Mr. 
Christopher  Sympson,  a  famous  musitian, 
died  at  Sir  John  Bolles  house,  whether 
in  Lyncolnshire  or  London  I  know  not.' 
Although  nothing  is  definitely  known  as  to 
whether  Simpson  married  or  not,  it  may  be 
assumed,  from  his  leaving  all  his  property  to  his 
nephew,  and  all  his  '  musick- books  or  what- 
soever is  of  that  concernment,'  to  Sir  John 
Bolles,  that  he  was  not. 

Simpson's  skill  was  greatly  respected  by  his 
contemporaries,  and  musicians  such  as  Lock, 
Salmon,  Mace,  and  Sir  Roger  L' Estrange  have 
shown  their  esteem  by  their  various  compli- 
mentary allusions  to  him.  He  lived  in  an  age 
when  the  gamba  was  much  cultivated,  both  by 
professionals  and  amateurs  ;  but  besides  being 
the  best  authority  on  that  instrument  he  was  a 
composer  of  talent,  and  Mace  (itWf  Monu- 


ment, 1676)  ranks  him  with  William  Lawes 
and  John  Jenkins  as  a  composer  of  '  Fancies.' 
The  Oxford  Music  School  possesses  a  portrait  of 
Simpson. 


1.  Annotation*  on  Or.  Campion's  Art  «*/  fMteant,  1636. 

These  remirki  were  Introduced  Into  the  second  edition  of  Play- 
ford  »  Brit/  Introduction,  16150.  and  In  the  other  editions  until  ]f*u_ 

2.  The  Division  Vloltst  or  an  Introduction  to  the  playing  upon 
a  ground  I  Divided  into  two  parts.  The  first  Dimming  the  Hand 
with  other  Preparative  Instructions.  The  second.  Laying  open  the 
Manner  and  Method  of  playing  Kx -tempore,  or  Computing  dlviai 
to  a  ground.  To  which  are  Added  some  Divisions  mad 
Grounds  for  the  Practice  of  I /earners.  London.  1609.  W.  Oodhtd, 
forJ^PUy^ord.  Fuh  ^U>  portrsU*.  Dedicated  to  8irRohert  rVIIea. 

Cbelys  miimntlonuiu  arttnTli^eVoruauV"^  ad 
Basin,  rtlain  Extempore  Modulandt  Ratio.  In  tree  parUsi  distri 
but*.  The  Division  Viol  or  the  Art  of  Playing  Extempore  upon  a 
around.  Divided  Into  Three  Parts.  London.  1063.  Pol.  wits 
portrait.  A  further  supply  of  this  second  Edition  was  published 
by  W.  God  bid  for  Henry  Brome  at  the  Gun  in  Ivy  Lane  In  16*7 
Fol.  with  portrait  by  Fait  horn  r  engraved  from  a  painting  by  Q. 
Car  warden.    Dedicated  to  Sir  John  BoUee. 

Third  edition  published  by  Pearson,  with  portrait 
engraved  by  Faithorne.  appeared  in  17111    With  two  I 
the  gamba. 

«.  The  Principles  of  Practirie  Mustek  .  .  .  either  In  singing  or 
playing  upon  an  instrument.  London.  1*53.  I>cdlr»ted  to  Sir  John 
Bach e—  A  compendium  of  Practio&U  Mustek  In  five  parts  teaching 
by  a  new  and  esude  method.  1.  The  rudiments  of  Song.  2.  The 
principles  of  composition.  3.  The  one  of  discards.  4.  The  form 
of  Plgurate  Distant.  6.  The  contrivance  of  Canon.  W.  GoriMd 
for  H.  Brome.  1967.  Dedicated  to  William  Cavendish.  Duke  of 
Newcastle.  The  first  part  of  this,  the  Rudimmti  o/  Sang,  wae 
reprinted  In  a  revised  form. 

Third  Edition.    London,  W.  Oodbld  for  ] 

Fourth  Edition.    W.  Pearson  for  T.  < 

Fifth  Edition.    I.ondon.  1714. 

Sixth  Edition.    London.  17«. 

Seventh  Edition.  1777. 

Eighth  Edition.    17:13.  W.  Pearson. 

Ninth  Edition,  with  portrait. 

In  Flay  ford's  '  Catch  that  Catch  can,'  1873-73,  there  is  a  composi- 
tion of  Simpson's,  and  Hawkins  I  //tsf.  of  Mtuir)  mentions  a '  Division 
on  the  Ground '  for  viola  da  gamba  by  Simpson  of  the  year  168a, 

s«»inMiiiithn  systoii*' 


A  Series  of  Suites  In  ' 
19.040,  18.M4). 

Months  and  Seasons,  namely  Fancies,  Airs,  Cull  lard*  for  tws 
Baasea  and  a  Treble  {lb.  31.4MI. 
Consorts  of  Parts  tor  two  Buses  and  two  Treble*  with 

Baas     iHeidelbcrg,  MS.  3193.) 
Rules  of  Theory  (British  Museum.  MS.  1411. 
i  for  a  viola  da 


gamba  iChri.t 
M British  Mum 


Library.  Oxford!. 

Musgrave,  in  his  Obituary, 
data  1606,  by  Christopher  Simpson. 

Hawkins,  Hist.  Music  ;  Burney,  Hist.  Music ; 
Mace,  Mustek's  Monument  ;  Lock,  Observations; 
Hart,  The  Violin  and  its  Music  ;  Wasielewski, 
Die  Violoncell ;  QucUen-LexiJcon  ;  Fetis,  Biog. 
desMus. ;  Simpson,  The  Division  Viol  ;  Anthony 
a  Wood,  Life.  e.  h-a. 

SIMPSON,  John,  a  London  music- publisher 
and  instrument-seller  of  some  note.  As  may  be 
gathered  from  one  of  his  early  engraved  labels, 
he  had  been  employed  by  Mrs,  Hare  of  Cornhill, 
the  widow  of  Joseph  Hare  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  295), 
but  about  1734  he  began  business  on  his  own 
account  at  the  '  Viol  and  Flute '  in  Sweeting's 
Alley,  a  street  running  out  of  Cornhill,  at  the 
back  part  of  the  Royal  Exchange.  In  Simpson's 
early  business  career  this  was  named  '  Swithen  s 
Alley,'  but  in  1741  references  to  Simpson  give 
this  address,  indifferently,  with  '  Sweeting's 
Alley.'  He  first  published  sheet  songs,  which 
he  afterwards  gathered  into  the  two  volumes  as 
Thesaurus  Musicus  (circa  1745-47),  and  had 
probably  bought  the  stock  and  plates  of  both 
Mrs.  Hare  and  B.  Cooke.  He  was  in  business 
connection  with  the  proprietors  of  the  4  Printing- 
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house  in  Bow  Church  yard, '  who  were  successors 
to  Cluer  (q.v.). 

So  far  as  can  be  ascertained  he  died  about 
1747. 

Simpson's  most  notable  publications  are : 
•Thesaurus  Musicus,'  in  which  *  God  Save  the 
King'  probably  first  appeared  ;  Carey's  '  Musical 
Century,'  1740;  'Calliope,'  1746;  and  much 
other  music  now  of  considerable  antiquarian 
interest.  He  was  succeeded  by  John  Cox,  who 
reissued  from  Simpson's  plates. 

At  Cox's  death,  or  retirement,  Robert  Brem- 
ner,  Thorowgood,  and  the  Thompson  family 
became  possessed  of  many  of  Simpson's  plates, 
and  republished  some  of  his  works.  In  1770, 
and  thirty  years  later,  Simpson's  premises  were 
occupied  by  John  and  James  Simpein,  appar- 
ently descendants,  who  were  flute-makers,  and, 
in  a  small  way,  music-publishers.  Later  than 
this  (circa  1825)  a  John  Simpson  was  manu- 
facturer and  teacher  of  the  flute  and  flageolet 
at  266  Regent  Street,  F.  K. 

SIMPSON,  Thomas,  an  English  musician, 
who  settled  in  Germany,  and  in  1610  was  viola- 
player  in  the  Elector  Palatine's  band ;  in  1617-21 
he  was  in  the  band  of  the  Prince  of  Holstein 
Schaumburg.  He  was  subsequently  in  the  royal 
band  at  Copenhagen.  He  published  the  following 
works :  '  Opusculum  neuer  Pauanen,  Galliardeu, 
Couranten  vnd  Volten,'  Frankfort,  1610; 
'Pauanen,  Volten  und  Galliarden,'  Frankfort, 
1611  ;  'Opus  Newer  Paduancn,  Galliarden, 
Intraden,  .  .  .  mit  5  Stim. ,' Hamburg,  1617, 
and  '  Taffel  Consort  allerhand  lustige  Lieder  von 
4  Instrumenten  und  General -bass,'  Hamburg, 
1621 ,  containing,  besides  pieces  by  Simpson  him- 
self, some  by  Peter  Phillips,  John  Dowland,  Robert 
and  Edward  Johnson,  and  others,    w.  h.  h. 

8IMROCK.  A  very  famous  German  music- 
publishing  house,  founded  in  1790  at  Bonn  by 
Nikolaus  Simrock(l  752-1834),  second  waldhorn 
player  in  the  Elector's  band,  to  which  Beethoven 
and  his  father  belonged.  The  first  of  Beet- 
hoven's works  on  which  Simrock's  name  appears 
as  original  publisher  is  the  Kreutzer  Sonata, 
op.  47,  issued  in  1805.  But  he  published  for 
Beethoven  an  '  Edition  tres  correcte '  of  the  two 
Sonatas  in  G  and  D  minor  (op.  81,  Nos.  land  2), 
which  Nageli  had  printed  so  shamefully  ;  and 
there  is  evidence  in  the  letters  that  Simrock  was 
concerned  in  others  of  Beethoven's  early  works. 
The  next  was  the  Sextet  for  strings  and  two 
horns,  op.  816  (1810)  ;  then  the  two  Sonatas 
for  PF.  and  violoncello,  op.  102(1817) :  the  ten 
themes  with  variations  for  PF.  and  violin  or 
flute,  op.  107  (1820).  He  was  succeeded  in 
1884  by  Peter  Joseph  Simrock,  who  died  in 
1868,  and  about  1870  his  successor,  Fbikdmch 
Simrock,  founded  the  Berlin  house,  and  there 
published  the  principal  works  of  Brahms. 
(Qutllen-LexiJeon.)  a. 

SINCLAIR,  Georor  Robertson,  Mus.D., 
son  of  Robert  Sharpe  Sinclair,  LL.D.,  Director 


of  Public  Instruction  in  India,  was  born  at 
Croydon,  Oct.  28,  1863,  and  was  educated  at 
St  Michael's  College,  Tenbury,  and  at  the  Royal 
Irish  Academy  of  Music.  He  studied  succes- 
sively under  Sir  Frederick  Gore  Ouseley,  Sir 
Robert  Stewart,  and  Dr.  C.  H.  Lloyd.  In  1 879 
he  became  assistant  organist  of  Gloucester 
Cathedral,  and  organist  and  choii  master  of 
St  Mary  de  Crypt,  Gloucester;  in  1880, 
at  the  age  of  seventeen,  he  was  appointed 
organist  and  choirmaster  of  Truro  Cathedral. 
Since  1889  he  has  filled  the  post  of  organist  of 
Hereford  Cathedral  with  distinction,  and  his 
conducting  of  the  Hereford  (Three  Choirs) 
Festivals  from  1891  to  1906  brought  him  into 
contact  with  the  most  eminent  English  musicians 
of  the  time,  and  ripened  his  experience  as  a 
conductor,  a  capacity  in  which  he  has  exhibited 
very  remarkable  powers,  being  in  sympathy 
with  every  school  of  excellence,  and  being  able 
to  impress  his  own  reading  of  the  classical  and 
other  works  upon  all  under  his  command.  He 
is  conductor  of  various  Hereford  and  Hereford- 
shire societies,  both  choral  and  orchestral,  and 
as  an  organist  he  played  at  six  successive 
Gloucester  Festivals.  In  1895  he  was  made 
an  honorary  member  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
having  been  L.R.A.M.  since  1887;  in  1899 
he  was  appointed  conductor  of  the  Birmingham 
Festival  Choral  Society,  and  received  the  degree 
of  Mus.D.  from  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
In  1904  he  was  made  an  honorary  fellow  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Organ  ists.  (See  Musical  Times, 
1906,  pp.  168,  11.)  He  is  also  an  ardtnt 
Freemason,  a  Past  Grand  Organist  of  England, 
a  Past  Master  of  the  Palladian  Lodge,  No.  120, 
and  Master  of  tho  'Vaga'  Lodge,  No.  3146. 
His  impetuous  character,  his  skilful  pedal- 
playing,  the  barking  of  his  dog,  and  other 
things,  are  immortalised  in  the  eleventh  varia- 
tion of  Elgar's  '  Enigma '  set  for  orchestra.  m. 

SINCLAIR,  John,  born  near  Edinburgh, 
Dec.  9,1791  ,  was  instructed  in  music  from  child- 
hood, and  while  still  young  joined  the  band  of 
a  Scotch  regiment  as  a  clarinet  player.  He 
also  taught  singing  in  Aberdeen,  and  acquired 
sufficient  means  to  purchase  his  discharge  from 
the  regiment  Possessed  of  a  fine  tenor  voice, 
he  was  desirous  of  trying  his  fortune  upon  the 
stage,  came  to  London  and  appeared  anony- 
mously as  Capt.  Cheerly  in  Shield's  1  Lock  and 
Key 'at  tho  Haymarkct,  Sept.  7,  1810.  His 
success  led  to  his  becoming  a  pupil  of  Thomas 
Welsh.  He  was  engaged  at  Covcnt  Garden, 
where  he  appeared  Sept.  30,  181 1,  as  Don  Carlos 
in  Sheridan  and  Linley's '  Duenna. '  He  remained 
there  for  seven  seasons,  during  which  he  had 
many  original  parts.  He  was  the  first  singer 
of  the  long  popular  recitative  and  air  'Tho 
Pilgrim  of  Love'  in  Bishop's  'Noble  Outlaw,' 
produced  April  7,  1815.  He  also  sang  origin- 
ally in  Bishop's  'Guy  Mannering '  and  'The 
Slave,'  and  Davy's  'Rob  Roy,'  and  acquired 
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great  popularity  by  his  performance  of  Apollo 
in  '  Midas.'  In  April  1819  he  visited  Paris  and 
studied  under  Pellegrini,  and  thence  proceeded 
to  Milan  and  placed  himself  under  Banderali. 
In  May  1821  he  went  to  Naples,  where  ho  re- 
ceived advice  and  instruction  from  Rossini.  In 
1 822  he  sang,  mostly  in  Rossini's  operas,  at  Pisa 
and  Bologna.  In  1823  he  was  engaged  at  Venice, 
where  Rossini  wrote  for  him  the  part  of  Idreno 
in  1  Semiramide.'  After  singing  at  Genoa  he  re- 
turned to  England,  and  reappeared  at  Covent 
Garden,  Nov.  19,  1823,  as  Prince  Orlando 
in  'The  Cabinet,'  his  voice  and  style  having 
greatly  improved.  He  continued  at  the  theatre 
for  a  season  or  two  ;  in  1828  and  1829  was  en- 
gaged at  the  Adelphi,  and  in  1829-30  at  Drury 
Lane.  He  then  visited  America  ;  on  his  return 
retired  from  public  life,  and  died  at  Margate, 
Sept.  23,  1857.  w.  h.  h. 

SINDING,  Christian,  born  Jan.  11,  1856, 
at  Kongberg  in  Norway  ;  became  a  student  at 
Leipzig,  and  at  Munich,  and  at  Berlin.  A  very 
talented  pianist,  he  has  written  much  for 
his  own  instrument  as  well  as  for  stringed 
instruments.  His  highest  opus  number  is  now 
(1907)  51.  His  principal  works  are  the  Rondo 
infinito  for  Orchestra,  op.  42  ;  Violin  Concerto 
in  A,  op.  45  ;  Piano  Concerto  in  D  flat,  op.  6  ; 
Quintet  in  E  minor,  op.  5  ;  Trio  in  D  major, 
op.  23  ;  Variations  for  two  pianos,  op.  2  ;  Suite, 
op.  3  ;  Studies,  op.  7  ;  Sonatas  for  Violin  and 
Piano  ;  Suite  for  Violin  and  Piano,  op.  14; 
Caprices,  op.  44  ;  Burlesques,  op.  48  ;  Six 
pieces,  op.  49  ;  besides  many  songs,  and  many 
arrangements  of  Folk-songs.  Sinding's  music  is 
characterised  by  great  facility  in  construction, 
tunefulness,  variety,  and  elegance.  He  is 
always  intelligent,  and  even  if  not  deep  is  a 
very  pleasing  writer,  who  secures  the  interest 
of  his  auditor.  P.  II. 

8INKONIA.    See  Symphony. 

SINFONIA  SACRA  (Sacrkd  Symphony). 
A  term  used  to  describe  certain  short  cantatas, 
in  which  an  unusual  closeness  of  musical  con- 
nection is  to  be  suggested,  such  as  Parry's 
'The  love  that  casteth  out  fear,'  and  'The 
Soul's  Ransom,'  Walford  Davies's  '  Lift  up  your 
Hearts,'  and  Stanford's  'Stahat  Mater.'  M. 

SINFONIE-CANTATE.  The  title  of  Men- 
delssohn's Lobgesang  or  Hymn  of  Praise  (op.  52). 
The  term — projwrly  '  Symphonie-Cantato ' — is 
due  to  Klingemann,  according  to  Mendelssohn's 
own  statement  in  his  published  letter  of  Nov.  18, 
1840.  Mendelssohn  was  so  much  in  love  with 
it  as  to  propose  to  bestow  it  also  on  the  '  Wal- 
purgisnight'  (see  the  same  letter  and  that  to  his 
mother  of  Nov.  28,  1812).  That  intention  was 
not,  however,  carried  out.  cj. 

SINGAKADEMIE,  The,  Bkrlin,  one  of  the 
most  important  art -institutions  in  Germany. 
Its  founder  was  Carl  Friedrich  Christian  Fasch, 
born  1736  and  appointed  in  1756  cembalist  to 
Frederick  the  Great  of  Prussia,  after  whose  death 


he  led  a  quiet  and  retired  life  in  Berlin  as  music- 
teacher  and  composer.  The  Singakademie 
originated  with  some  attempts  made  by  Fasch 
and  a  few  of  his  pupils  and  musical  friends  to 
perform  his  own  sacred  compositions  for  mixed 
voices.  The  actual  Akadernie  was  founded  on 
Thursday,  May  24,  1791,  and  up  to  the  present 
time  the  weekly  practices  are  still  held  on  a 
Thursday.  The  original  members  were  twenty- 
seven,  thus  distributed: — seven  soprani,  five 
alti,  seven  tenors,  and  eight  basses.  The  Society 
was  at  first  entirely  private,  the  meetings  taking 
place  at  the  house  of  Frau  Voitus  (Unter  den 
Linden,  No.  59,  afterwards  C  harlot  tenstrasse 
No.  61).  This  character  it  retained  after  the 
practices  were  held  in  a  room  at  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Arts,  whence  the  name  of  the 
Society  was  suggested,  and  the  use  of  which  was 
granted  to  the  Singakademie,  Nov.  5,  1793. 
The  first  of  the  regular  public  performances  took 
place  at  Easter,  1801.  The  proceeds  were  at 
first  devoted  to  charitable  objects,  but  after  the 
Akadernie  had,  in  1827,  erected  its  own  build- 
ings, where  the  meetings  are  still  held,  and 
which  contain  a  fine  concert-room,  it  became 
necessary  to  have  performances  for  the  benefit 
of  the  institution,  and  these  are  still  carried 
on.  The  object  of  the  founder  was  to  promote 
the  practice  of  sacred  music  both  accompanied 
and  unaccompanied,  but  especially  the  latter. 
The  Society  at  first  confined  itself  to  Fasch s 
compositions,  singing,  amongst  others,  his 
16-part  Mass  a  capjiella,  but  in  a  short  time 
pieces  by  Durante,  Graun,  Leo,  Lotti,  etc,  were 
added.  The  first  oratorio  of  Handel's  put  in  re- 
hearsal was  'Judas  Maccabams'(  1795).  The  first 
|>erformance  of  Bach's  Matthew- Passion  in  1829 
is  well  known,  and  indeed  marks  an  epoch,  but 
the  chief  credit  is  due,  not  to  the  Singakademie, 
but  to  the  conductor  of  the  performance,  Men- 
delssohn. 

The  Berlin  Singakademie  has  served  as  a 
model  for  most  of  the  vocal  unions  of  Germany. 
Its  structure  is  exceedingly  simple,  the  govern- 
ing body  consisting  of  a  director,  who  has  charge 
of  all  musical  matters,  and  a  committee  of 
members  (ladies  as  well  as  gentlemen)  who 
manage  the  business.  All  of  these  are  elected 
at  general  meetings.  Since  1815  the  director 
has  had  a  fixed  salary  out  of  the  funds  of  the 
Society.  New  members  are  admitted  by  the 
director  and  the  committee.  There  is  a  special 
practice  on  Wednesdays  for  less  advanced 
members,  who  must  attain  a  certain  amount  of 
proficiency  at  this,  before  being  nllowed  to  join 
the  main  body.  The  numbers  rose  in  1  788  to 
114,  in  1813  to  301,  in  1827  to  436.  and  in 
1841  to  618. 

Fasch  died  in  1 800,  and  was  succeeded  in  the 
directorship  by  his  pupil  Carl  Friedrich  Zelter. 
An  attempt  to  bring  in  Mendelssohn  having 
failed,  Zelter  was  succeeded  by  Carl  Friedrich 
Rungenhagen  (1832  to  1851)  and  he  by  Eduard 
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August  Grell,  who  relinquished  the  directorship 
in  1876,  on  account  of  his  advanced  age,  but 
retained  a  seat  and  vote  in  the  committee,  with 
the  title  of  honorary  director.  Martin  Blumner, 
the  next  conductor,  was  born  in  1827,  and  ap- 
pointed in  187o  ;  [he  wrote  a  history  of  the 
Society,  which  was  published  in  1891,  and 
shortly  before  his  death  in  1901  the  present  con- 
ductor, Georg  Schumann,  was  appoin ted.]    p.  s. 

SINGING  is  the  musical  expression  of  the 
voice.  It  is  part  of  our  natural  condition  to 
possess  organs  for  the  production  of  sound,  and 
Inceptions  to  make  them  musical,  and  being 
thus  equipped,  it  is  but  natural  that  the  art  of 
music  should  be  intimately  associated  with 
human  life. 

Like  many  of  the  other  animals,  we  express 
our  pain,  sorrow,  joy,  pleasure,  hunger,  rage, 
satisfaction,  and  love,  in  sounds  which  have 
their  vital  and  instinctive  meaning  like  any  of 
the  actions  or  gestures  associated  with  the 
elemental  functions  of  human  nature.  We 
have  no  more  necessity  than  they  have,  how- 
ever imitative  we  may  be,  to  look  to  oxternal 
phenomena  for  the  origin  of  this  wonderful 
possession.  It  is  natural  to  the  infant  to  cry 
when  it  is  cold  or  hungry,  and  crow  when  it  is 
pleased.  So,  with  the  growth  of  sensibility  aud 
perception,  a  little  child  knows  how  to  plead 
with  its  voice,  in  tones  quite  different  from 
those  of  mere  asking,  without  any  vocal  training 
whatever.  The  same  instinct  which  has  enabled 
the  child  to  appeal  to  its  parents  and  fellow- 
creatures,  has  taught  man  to  approach  his  God 
with  praise  and  supplication.  But  the  most 
remarkable  indication  of  the  instinctiveness  of 
song  is  the  characteristic  growth  of  the  voice 
organs  at  the  outset  of  manhood  and  woman- 
hood. It  is  as  if  the  full  development  of  the 
body  were  crowned  with  the  completion  of  the 
instruments  of  sound,  which  express  with  such 
particular  eloquence  the  passions  and  emotions 
attendant  upon  the  great  mystery  of  sex. 

Through  the  growth  and  refinement  of  our 
perceptions,  the  art  of  singing  becomes  the 
musical  expression  of  every  emotion  suggested 
by  thought  and  imagination. 

It  not  infrequently  happens  that  individuals 
are  born  to  attain  by  the  light  of  nature  to  a 
high  degree  of  perfection  in  this  art ;  and  even 
when  this  is  not  so,  the  inherent  sincerity  of 
imperfect  singing  can  sometimes  appeal  more 
powerfully  to  our  feelings  than  the  most  efficient 
training  could  make  it  do.  While  the  whole  of 
humanity  is  probably  in  some  measure  ac- 
quainted with  the  feeling  of  a  desire  to  sing, 
and  the  form  and  condition  of  the  vocal  instru- 
ments appear  to  be  as  a  rule  normally  fitted  for 
the  production  of  musical  sound,  the  wonder  is 
that  everybody  cannot  do  it.  But  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  fault  lies  more  often  in  defective 
musical  perception  than  in  the  condition  of  the 
organs  of  voice. 


Music  demands  a  high  development  of  a 
particular  sense,  the  foundation  of  which  is 
inborn,  though  its  perfection  requires  cultiva- 
tion ;  and  therefore  there  are  individuals  who 
have  all  the  materials  for  singing,  but  are  still 
without  the  faculty  of  using  them  for  that 
purpose.  Another  important  obstacle  to  the 
acquirement  of  the  power  of  singing  is  that, 
with  the  intellectual  development  of  the  race 
has  arisen  a  demand  for  perfection  in  speech 
and  diction,  which  often  interferes  with  the 
process  of  vocal  training. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  language  is  a 
purely  artificial  acquisition  of  mankind.  We 
all  have  to  spend  years  in  acquiring  habits  of 
speech  so  that  we  may  understand  and  explain 
the  ordinary  circumstances  of  life.  So  local  is 
this,  that  we  grow  up  speaking  the  language 
which  prevails  around  us,  by  the  simple  process 
of  imitation,  without  thinking  whether  its 
sounds  are  musical  or  not,  and  this  introduces 
a  series  of  common  difficulties  which  are  more 
linguistic  than  vocal,  and  which  will  be  con- 
sidered more  fully  later  on. 

It  thus  becomes  apparent  that  the  art  of 
singing  has  within  it  a  great  deal  that  is  quite 
outside  the  province  of  music.  For  although 
the  musical  expression  of  the  voice  is  of  prime 
importance,  the  whole  foundations  of  the  instru- 
ments involved  belong  strictly  to  the  province 
of  Physiology,  like  any  of  the  other  natural 
functions  of  the  body,  and  by  far  the  greater 
share  of  its  educational  side  belongs  to  the  study 
of  the  speech  organs. 

The  science  of  Phonology  (i.e.  the  science  of 
vocal  sound)  has  been  specialised  from  its  parent 
science  of  Physiology,  so  that  it  may  occupy 
itself  solely  with  the  study  of  all  the  problems 
involved  in  this  important  subject,  and,  by  an 
obligatory  knowledge  of  music  and  languages, 
carry  out  its  conclusions  in  the  service  of  the 
art 

The  first  step  towards  understanding  singing 
is  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  forces  and 
instruments  which  it  employs,  and  their  phono- 
logical outline  should,  therefore,  be  made  clear 
before  the  fuller  details  are  filled  in. 

Tho  voice  is  built  upon  the  same  physical 
principles  as  a  reed-pi|>e  of  a  church  organ. 
There  is  (1)  a  wind-chest  in  which  the  air  is 
compressed  ;  (2)  a  '  reed '  which  vibrates  and 
produces  the  sound  ;  and  (3)  a  resonator,  which 
gives  it  certain  qualities. 

(1)  By  the  act  of  breathing  out,  we  compress 
the  air  which  has  been  taken  into  the  chest. 
This  force  in  being  liberated  causes  (2)  the  Vocal 
'  reed  '  to  vibrate  when  we  bring  it  into  position 
and  the  sound  thus  produced  is  then  modified 
by  (3)  the  Resonator,  formed  by  the  hollows  in 
the  neck,  mouth,  and  nose,  which  give  quality 
to  the  sound,  and  impress  upon  it  the  character- 
istics of  language. 

Under  these  headings  the  components  of  the 
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voice  can  be  studied  separately,  and  their  more 
complex  combined  performances  are  then  more 
easily  understood. 


The  Breath. — The  ordinary  breathingof  every- 
day life  brings  oxygen  into  contact  with  the 
blood  in  the  lungs  and  carries  carbonic  acid  away 
from  it  Elevation  of  the  ribs  expands  the  chest 
and  increases  its  circumference,  and  the  con- 
traction of  the  diaphragm  lowers  its  floor  and 
enlarges  its  capacity  in  a  downward  direction.' 
The  two  actions  go  on  together  and  draw  a  suffi- 
cient volume  of  fresh  air  (30  cubic  inches)  into 
the  lungs  with  a  slow,  easy  movement.  The 
used  air  is  more  quickly  emitted,  principally  by 
the  elastic  recoil  of  the  lungs  and  chest,  and 
after  that  there  is  a  slight  pause.  This  occurs 
about  fifteen  times  a  minute. 

Breathing  for  singing  is  very  different.  Its 
whole  object  is  to  maintain  a  long  and  well- 
regulated  air-pressure  for  the  production  of 
sound.  A  full  breath  must  often  be  taken  very 
rapidly,  and  then  kept  in  a  state  of  controlled 
compression  for  as  much  as  20  seconds.  Thus 
the  number  of  respirations  possible  in  a  minute 
may  be  reduced  to  a  minimum.  This  neces- 
sitates a  much  larger  volume  of  breath  than  is 
ordinarily  needed,  not  only  for  the  length  of 
time  the  sound  may  have  to  continue,  but  also 
for  the  supply  of  oxygen  to  the  blood.  The 
first  point  is,  therefore,  to  secure  the  power  of 
taking  in  a  large  volume  of  air  as  quickly  as 
possible.  The  second  point  is  to  give  it  out 
with  carefully  regulated  force,  for  upon  this  the 
controlled  production  of  sound  entirely  depends. 

Breathing  in. — The  largest  amount  of  air  can 
be  inhaled  by  the  properly  combined  action 
of  raising  the  ribs  (costal  breathing)  and 
of  contracting  the  diaphragm  (diaphragmatic 
breathing).  The  latter  has  also  been  called 
"  abdominal "  breathing,  from  the  fact  that  the 


diaphragm  is  hidden  and  the  evidence  of  its 
contraction  is  the  protrusion  of  the  abdominal 
wall  caused  by  lowering  the  roof  of  that  cavity. 
Men  make  more  use  of  the  diaphragm  than 
women,  whose  upper  ribs  are  more  movable, 
but  singers  of  both  sexes  have  to  make  good  use 
of  both  diaphragm  and  ribs. 

There  are  reasons,  especially  in  women,  against 
the  extreme  use  of  the  diaphragm  on  account 
of  the  pressure  it  exerts  upon  the  abdominal 
organs,  besides  the  difficulty  of  controlling  the 
breath  when  so  taken.  This  has  caused  a  great 
deal  of  misunderstanding  between  doctors  auu 
singing -masters,  and  has  produced  extreme 
views  on  either  side,  neither  of  which  can  U. 
supported  by  phonology. 

When  the  ribs  are  fully  raised,  and  especially 
the  lower  ones  (6th -10th)  which  are  the  most 
elastic  and  movable,  and  correspond  to  the 
thickest  part  of  the  lungs,  not  only  is  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  chest  increased  and  its  floor 
widened,  but  the  roof  and  upper  part  of  the 
abdomen  is  also  enlarged.  Under  these  circum- 
stances a  considerable  contraction  of  the  dia- 
phragm will  cause  no  more  than  a  protrusion  of 
the  upper  part  of  the  abdomen,  that  is,  above 
the  waist  and  between  the  margins  of  the  ribs 
in  front,  without  causing  any  harmful  pressure 
upon  the  abdominal  organs.  The  more  the 
lower  ribs  expand,  the  more  the  diaphragm 
may  descend  with  impunity,  and  a  large  in  take 
of  breath  cau  be  obtained  without  danger.  It 
has  been  called  '  Central '  breathing,  because  the 
principal  expansion  takes  place  in  the  centre  at 
the  level  of  the  space  between  the  6th  and  7  th  ribs, 
and  is  designed  to  promote  a  good  proportion  of 
both  actions,  and  to  avoid  the  disproportionate 
or  exclusive  use  of  either  the  too  high  costal  and 
clavicular  breathing,  or  the  too  low  purely 
abdominal  breathing,  both  of  which  are  some- 
times advocated  by  extremists. 

Breathing  otct. — In  order  to  secure  an  even 
and  continuous  air-pressure  three  forces  have  to 
be  considered : — 

1.  The  elastic  recoil  of  the  inflated  lungs  and 
ex  [landed  chest  ; 

2.  The  contraction  of  abdominal  muscles 
that  assist  the  relaxed  diaphragm  to  return  to 
its  place  ;  and 

8.  The  contraction  of  muscles  that  pull  down 
the  ribs. 

The  elastic  recoil  does  most  of  the  work  in 
ordinary  breathing  out,  and  is  most  useful  in 
producing  sound,  only  it  is  a  force  that  begins 
with  a  maximum  and  rapidly  diminishes. 

To  make  the  force  continuous,  it  must  be 
augmented  by  one  of  the  others.  These  may 
act  together  or  separately.  If  they  act  together 
they  must  maintain  their  proper  proportion 
throughout.  If  they  act  separately  the  dia- 
phragm must  be  replaced  by  abdominal  con- 
traction first,  that  is,  before  the  ribs  are  allowed 
to  descend,  for,  as  has  already  been  stated,  the 
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subsidence  of  the  expanded  chest  while  the 
diaphragm  is  contracted,  causes  too  much  ab- 
dominal distension. 

Those  who  have  developed  a  good  expansion 
of  the  lower  rihs  will  be  able  to  maintain  that 
expansion  while  the  diaphragm  is  supported 
by  the  abdominal  muscles,  and  the  upper  part 
of  the  abdomen  becomes  concave  before  the  ribs 
are  allowed  to  descend.  In  this  manner  very 
great  delicacy  in  breath-control  can  be  exercised. 
When  the  capacity  is  large  enough  the  ribs  can 
be  kept  expanded  while  the  diaphragm  moves 
to  and  fro,  opposed  by  the  abdominal  muscles, 
and  thus  the  breathing  both  in  and  out  becomes 
entirely  diaphragmatic  or  alxlominal.  This  is 
the  only  form  in  which  this  is  permissible, 
namely,  when  the  ribs  are  fully  expanded  all  the 
time  and  the  movement  of  the  abdominal  wall 
is  confined  to  the  region  above  the  waist. 

Towards  the  end  of  a  very  long  phrase,  how- 
ever, the  ribs  will  have  to  come  down.  It  is 
better  then,  that  only  the  lower  ribs  should  be 
relaxed  while  the  upper  ribs  remain  raised  as 
part  of  a  permanent  position. 

The  permanent  expansion  of  the  ribs  is  partly 
secured  by  straightening  the  upper  part  of  the 
spine  in  standing  or  sitting  up  straight,  and  the 
larger  amount  of  residual  air  retained  in  the 
lungs  is  of  great  value  in  maintaining  continuity 
of  air-pressure  and  tone. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  form  of  breathing  here 
explained  and  advocated  is  practically  invisible. 
It  is  also  designed  to  add  to  volume,  the  con- 
tinuity and  control  of  air-pressure  necessary 
to  good  phrasing.  The  permanent  expansion  of 
the  ribs  also  assists  resonation  in  the  neck,  an 
advantage  which  will  be  dealt  with  later. 

The  vocal  reed  is  formed  by  two  elastic  mem- 
branes or  cords  which  can  be  drawn  together 
from  their  position  of  rest,  so  that  they  meet 
like  curtains,  and  completely  close  the  air- passage 
at  the  upper  end  of  the  windpipe,  where  the 
larynx  begins.  Their  front  ends  are  fixed  close 
together  to  the  shield  cartilage,  ami  behind  they 
are  attached  to  two  small  triangular  cartilages 
which  move  very  freely  upon  the  thick  ring- 
shaped  cartilage  supporting  them.  During 
breathing  in  they  are  wide  apart,  and  during 
breathing  out  they  approach  one  another.  In 
the  act  of  whispering,  they  are  definitely  drawn, 
so  as  to  reduce  the  opening  between  their  edges 
considerably. 

As  soon  as  air-pressure  acts  upon  the  elas- 


ticity of  the  edges  of  the  membranes  they 
vibrate,  in  accordance  with  the  physical  laws 
which  govern  the  action  of  1  reeds 1  in  general. 
This  may  happen  before  the  whole  passage  is 
occluded,  and  a  soft 1  breathy 1  note  is  produced, 
but  the  reed  acts  most  strongly  and  perfectly 
when  the  two  cartilages  are  brought  into  close 
contact,  so  that  the  whole  air-pressure  acts  upon 
the  vibrating  edges  of  the  membranes,  and  is 
converted  into  sound. 

Singing  is  practically  confined  to  the  last 
position.  The  tremor  of  the  elastic  membranes 
rapidly  opens  and  closes  thefineslit  between  their 
edges  and  releases  the  air-pressure  in  a  quick  suc- 
cession of  minute  puffs.  One  group  of  muscles 
regulates  the  movements  of  the  small  triangular 
cartilages,  by  the  action  of  which  the  membranes 
are  brought  together  and  drawn  aside.  Another 
group  is  concerned  with  tightening  and  loosening 
the  membranes,  and  thereby  regulates  the  tension 
upon  which  the  rapidity  of  their  vibration 
depends. 

Every  vocal  reed  may  be  expected  to  have  a 
compass  of  two  octaves  which  can  be  controlled 
by  this  function  of  tension  and  relaxation,  and  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  this  tension  is  an 
unconscious  act  guided  solely  by  sound  percep- 
tion  or  'ear,'  and  cannot  be  appreciated  by 
any  muscular  sense  as  in  the  case  of  a  voluntary 
movement. 

The  general  pitch  of  every  voice  is  determined 
by  the  size  of  the  membranes.  In  men  they  are 
both  wider  and  thicker  than  in  women,  and 
their  length  is  generally  estimated  at  about 
latins  of  an  inch  and  yVths  of  an  inch  in  women. 

Roughly  speaking,  the  male  voice  is  about  an 
octave  lower  than  the  female,  but  in  either  sex 
all  degrees  of  general  pitch  exist  between  certain 
limits.  For  convenience  three  types  are  usually 
considered — high,  low,  and  middle.  The  majority 
of  voices  are  near  the  middle  type  in  both  sexes, 
while  exceptional  instances  of  abnormally  high 
or  low  are  sometimes  met  with. 

The  male  Alto  voice  has  an  intermediate 
position  between  the  two  groups,  but  being  an 
unnatural  product  it  cannot  be  considered  with 
the  others. 

Thus  every  voice  has  its  middle  note  whence 

it  may  be  expected  to  range  to  the  extent  of  an 

octave  upwards  and  downwards  by  performing 

the  same  muscular  action.     In  the  figure  the 

middle  note  of  each  voice  is  indicated  by  a 

double  vertical  line. 

 Soprano.  . 

Mexio-8.  |;  , 
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Besides  the  tension  of  the  membranes  there 
is  another  physical  condition  which  undergoes 
variation  with  every  change  of  pitch,  and  that 
is  the  air-pressure  exerted  by  the  breath. 

From  experiments  (M'Kondrick,  Sehdfers 
Physiology)  it  is  found  that  the  air-pressure 
varies  in  about  the  same  ratio  as  the  tension. 

Therefore,  in  a  general  plan  of  the  vocal  com- 
pass the  middle  note  may  be  regarded  as  the 
product  of  both  mean  tension  and  mean  air- 
pressure.  The  tension  is  well  known  to  vary 
in  the  ratio  of  the  square  of  the  vibrations,  and 
thus  both  the  tension  and  air- pressure  may  be 
represented  by  the  numbers  1,  4,  9,  16,  25, 
while  the  vibrations  are  as  1,  2,  3,  4,  6,  in  the 
diagram  appended. 
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The  working  capacity  of  the  voice  is  here 
represented  by  a  triangle  whose  apex  is  opposite 
the  centre  of  the  compass,  which  signifies  that 
the  middle  can  do  the  most  work  when  the 
whole  conq>ass  is  evenly  balanced  throughout 
Then  by  a  common  control  of  tension  and 
pressure  the  vibrations  are  varied  so  that  the 
notes  of  a  two-octave  compass  can  be  used  at 
will.  With  training  an  extension  upwards  and 
downwards  of  a  third  more  may  still  be  possible, 
but  it  is  always  desirable  that  the  extremes  of 
the  voice  should  be  kept  for  exceptional  use  only. 
Composers  are  accustomed  to  fix  the  voices  for 
which  they  write  by  the  extreme  limits  only, 
which  is  not  phonological.  It  is  more  important 
to  adapt  the  principal  share  of  the  work  to  the 
centre  of  the  voice. 

A  more  or  less  exact  method  of  estimating 
the  amount  of  work  demanded  by  a  vocal  com- 
position has  been  made  use  of  in  the  *  song 
diagram,'  of  which  two  examples  are  here  given. 
Without  considering  accidentals,  the  values  of 
the  notes  are  added  together  and  arranged 
according  to  pitch.  Starting  from  a  vertical 
line  upon  which  the  pitch  is  indicated,  the 
total  values  are  expressed  in  horizontal  black 
lines.  The  diagram  so  obtained  shows  upon 
what  notes  the  principal  work  lies,  and  the 
application  to  that  of  the  centre  of  the  1  working 
capacity '  reveals  at  once  the  type  of  voice  to 
which  the  composition  is  suited. 

The  example  from  '  Tristan  and  Isolde '  shows 


that  Wagner  demands  for  the  part  of  Isolde  a 
high  soprano  voice  of  exceptional  development, 
with  its  centre  on  b\  and  a  full  compass  of  over 
two  octaves,    Mozart's  *  II  mio  tesoro'  onij 


onoe  touches  the  upper  limit  of  the  ordinary 
tenor  compass,  and  yet  it  lies  so  much  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  voice  that  it  is  best  suited  to 
a  high  tenor  with  a  centre  above  a. 

The  examination  of  a  great  number  of  these 
diagrams,  which  are  easily  made  upon  paper 
ruled  in  squares,  will  explain  a  great  deal  that 
is  interesting  to  the  practical  musician,  but 
they  do  not  supply  more  than  a  part  of  what  is 
called  the  '  tessitura '  of  vocal  music,  which  in- 
cludes the  length  and  distribution  of  phrases 
and  pauses,  as  well  as  the  declamatory  con- 
sideration of  the  question  of  vocality. 

Many  voices  have  been  ruined  by  composers 
neglect  of  vocal  considerations,  and  it  is  not 
uncommon  to  find  soprano  singers  who  have 
lost  the  middle  of  the  voice  entirely.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  calculate  the  great  relief  to  the  forces 
of  tension  and  breath-pressure  which  even  slight 
transposition  will  give  ;  and,  conversely,  the 
amount  of  strain  which  has  to  be  borne  by  the 
voice,  if  the  work  is  pitched  too  high,  cannot 
fail  to  wear  out  and  distort  the  instrument 
prematurely. 

These  considerations  might  with  advantage 
be  taken  into  account  by  those  who  are  respon- 
sible for  modern  musical  pitch.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  a  wider  phonological  knowledge  may  tend 
to  remove  some  of  the  bitter  struggles  that  are 
too  often  witnessed  in  the  performance  of  modern 
music. 

The  question  of  the  attack  of  a  note  has 
been  much  debated  among  masters.  Manuel 
Garcia,»nd  others  who  followed  him.  have  insisted 
upon  what  he  himself  described  as  a  'very 
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slight  cough*  before  a  note  in  order  to  secure 
a  distinct  attack  upon  it. 

Above  the  vocal  membranes  and  parallel 
with  them  are  two  muscular  folds  called  the 
false  vocal  cords,  or  ventricular  bands.  In 
conjunction  with  the  muscles  that  bring  the 
membranes  together,  they  form  a  strong  con- 
strictor of  the  air- passage,  to  close  it  (irmly  when 
required.  This  occurs  always  in  swallowing, 
when  the  chest  has  to  be  held  inflated  to  support 
a  strong  muscular  action,  and  also  in  coughing. 
The  elastic  vocal  membranes  are  themselves 
unable  to  restrain  any  air-pressure  in  the  chest, 
so  it  was  thought  necessary  to  accumulate  a 
little  force  by  constriction  with  these  ventricular 
bands,  and  by  suddenly  relaxing  them  to 
allow  the  force  to  impinge  upon  the  mem- 
branes which  were  supposed  to  be  held  in 
readiness  for  the  sudden  shock.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  a  crisp  attack  can  be  effected  in 
this  way,  but  the  sound  of  the  note  is  always 
preceded  by  an  explosive  noise  however  lightly 
it  may  be  done. 

The  first  phonological  objection  to  this  '  shock 
of  the  glottis '  (coup  de  glotU)  is  that  it  is  quite 
unnecessary.  'When  the  breath  is  under  control 
and  intimately  associated  as  it  ought  to  be  with 
the  production  of  sound,  the  simultaneous  onset 
of  breath  force  and  the  proper  approximation  of 
the  membranes  produces  a  perfectly  clear  and 
clean  attack,  straight  upon  the  note  by  the  or- 
dinary natural  action  performed  with  decision. 

The  introduction  of  any  constriction  above 
the  reed  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  natural  part 
of  the  action  of  attack.  Moreover,  the  quasi- 
spasmodic  act  of  constriction  produces  often  an 
unduly  hard  attack  which  is  not  good  for  the 
vocal  reed,  and  its  constant  repetition  produces 
congestion  of  the  parts  around  the  cartilages, 
and  a  troublesome  desire  to  clear  the  throat. 

Phonology  insists  that  the  production  of 
sound  is  alwayB  the  result  of  an  expiratory 
act,  and  that  every  sound  effect,  whether  it  be 
strong  or  soft,  quick  or  gradual,  must  be  the 
outcome  of  a  similar  intention  in  the  breath 
control.  Such  control  leaves  the  throat  free  to 
its  unconscious  action,  which  would  be  destroyed 
by  any  muscular  constriction  in  the  larynx. 

The  '  shock  of  the  glottis '  is  j>art  of  a  time- 
woru  tradition  in  the  teaching  of  singing,  and  is 
often  heard  in  voices  that  are  beautiful  as 
well  as  in  those  that  are  hard  and  throaty  ; 
it  is  sometimes  regarded  as  essential  to  the 
proper  pronunciation  of  German  and  some  other 
languages  of  a  guttural  nature,  but  artificial 
fashions  of  speech  cannot  be  tolerated  if  they  are 
opposed  to  the  natural  uses  of  the  voice  organs. 

The  cessation  of  a  note  is  brought  about  by 
the  withdrawal  of  the  membraines.  As  a  rule 
the  membranes  spring  back  elastically  to  their 
open  position,  and  some  breath  pressure  escajies 
in  a  puff  after  the  note.  The  amount  of  this 
*pc,and  consequently  the  sound  it  makes, 


is  a  matter  of  breath -control.  A  high  note  is 
naturally  followed  by  a  strong  burst,  because 
the  pressure  is  higher  than  that  of  a  low 
note.  The  free  release,  as  this  is  called,  is  not 
objected  to  in  operatic  singing,  and  there  is 
nothing  to  say  against  it  on  phonological 
grounds.  Moreover,  it  is  useful  in  getting  rid 
of  carbonic  acid,  and  in  facilitating  the  quick 
taking  of  another  breath.  It  may,  therefore,  be 
left  to  discretion,  to  make  the  sound  of  the 
release  inaudible  by  breath-control. 

Under  no  circumstances  should  the  note  be 
stopped  by  constriction  of  any  part  of  the  throat, 
which  is  frequently  associated  with  the  equally 
detrimental  attack  by  '  shock  1  just  referred  to. 
Many  singers  deceive  themselves  in  the  belief 
that  their  throats  remain  open  when  their 
notes  cease. 

One  of  the  difficulties  in  showing  the  natural 
behaviourof  the  vocal  membranes  with  the  laryn- 
goscope is  that  the  power  of  tolerating  a  mirror  in 
the  back  of  the  throat  itself  requiresa  long  course 
of  training  without  which  the  organs  under 
observation  cannot  act  naturally. 

The  second  vocal  instrument,  the  Resonator, 
belongs,  as  such,  to  a  later  date  in  the  evolution 
of  the  voice  as  we  now  hear  it.  The  particular 
function  of  the  Resonator,  which  warrants  its 
|  being  treated  as  a  separate  instrument,  is  its 
power  of  modifying  sound  by  assuming  different 
shapes,  which  is  made  use  of  in  the  formation 
of  language. 

Every  hollow  space  enclosed  within  walls  but 
communicating  with  the  outer  air,  is  capable 
of  allowing  only  certain  sound  vibrations  or 
waves  to  continue  within  it.  This  is  called  its 
Resonant  note,  and  its  pitch  corresponds  with 
the  size,  and  its  character  with  the  shape,  of 
the  resonant  cavity  or  Resonator.  The  pitch  is 
also  affected  by  the  size  of  its  opening.  Partly 
closing  it  not  only  changes  tho  character  of 
the  note,  but  also  lowers  its  pitch. 

In  the  case  of  the  voice,  in  which  the  reed  is 
strong  and  the  Resonator  comparatively  weak, 
much  of  the  fulness  of  the  sound  must  depend 
upon  keeping  the  openings  free.  At  the  same 
time  the  cavities  should  be  made  as  large  as 
possible  in  order  to  keep  their  resonant  pitches 
low,  and  thereby  impart  a  richer  tone  to  the 
voice. 

The  size  of  the  Resonator  varies  a  little  among 
men  ;  in  women  it  is  about  20  per  cent  smaller, 
and  in  children,  smaller  still.  But  all,  by  the 
same  physiological  action,  can  bring  it  into 
similar  positions,  and  thus  it  is  the  shape  of 
the  Resonator  that  gives  characteristic  qualities 
to  speech,  and  language  is  as  intelligible  in  the 
mouth  of  a  child  as  in  that  of  a  giant. 

The  sounds  of  language  are  divided  into  two 
groups. 

1.  Vowel  sounds,  due  to  open  and  expanded 
positions  of  the  Resonator  suitable  forcontinuoua 
sounds  of  the  best  possible  quality. 
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2.  Consonants,  due  to  more  or  less  closed 
positions,  and  movements  of  the  Resonator 
which  give  certain  characters  to  the  approach 
to  and  departure  from  the  vowel  positions. 

The  position  of  the  Resonator  in  forming  the 
vowel  sounds  is  a  most  important  question  in 
the  art  of  singing. 

So  much  latitude  is  permitted  in  ordinary 
speaking  that  pronunciation  in  singing  has 
been  looked  upon  as  something  quite  different 
from  it  But  when  the  sound  of  the  voice  is 
at  its  best,  the  Resonator  is  in  the  position 
most  favourable  to  sound.  This  principle 
applies  as  strongly  to  speaking  as  it  does  to 
singing,  and  when  siugera  do  not  sing  as  they 
would  speak,  it  is  either  because  they  do  not 
speak  properly,  or  they  do  not  use  the  Resonator 
naturally. 

It  cannot  be  too  strongly  insisted  upon  that 
if  the  principles  of  good  resonation  are  carefully 
adhered  to  from  the  first,  speech,  being  solely 
a  matter  of  education,  can  always  be  made 
beautifuL 

This  is  generally  neglected  in  our  schools, 
where  children  learn  their  habits  of  speech,  but 
it  is  absolutely  essential  to  singing,  and  not  in- 
frequently it  happens  that  a  great  part  of  vocal 
training  is  spent  upon  teaching  a  singer  to  use 
the  Resonator  properly,  for  the  first  time. 

Vowel  Sounds. — In  studying  the  sounds  be- 
longing to  the  five  signs  U,  O,  A,  E,  I,  the 
Italian  pronunciation  is  here  adopted — 

U      O      A      E  I 
KngllBh  Equivalent  (oo)    (or)    (ah)    (eh)  (ee) 

The  position  A  is  that  in  which  the  whole 
passage  is  open  and  expanded  to  the  fullest 
extent  convenient  (natural  habits  never  go 
to  extremes),  and  from  it  the  others  are  differ- 
entiated by  two  principal  actions. 

1.  Closure  of  the  opening  by  the  lip6,  and 

2.  Raising  and  advancing  the  body  of  the 
tongue. 


A 


Since  A  is  taken  as  the  basis  of  our  Resona- 
tion, its  position  must  be  closely  defined. 

The  jaw  is  open  at  least  an  inch  between  the 
front  teeth. 

The  lips  are  at  rest  upon  the  teeth,  and  not 
retracted  at  the  sides. 

The  tongue  lies  flat  upon  the  floor  of  the 
mouth  with  its  tip  and  margins  touching  the 
backs  of  the  lower  teeth. 

The  base  of  the  tongue  is  flat  enough  to 
make  the  back  of  the  throat  visible  from  the 
front. 

The  palate  is  held  up  just  enough  to  prevent 
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breath  passing  into  the  nose,  but  without  any 

conscious  effort. 

The  neck  is  fully  expanded  by  the  combined 
actions  of  holding  the  head  erect,  the  nbs 
raised,  and  drawing  down  the  larynx,  more 
by  the  action  of  the  sterno- thyroid  muscles 
which  act  upon  the  larynx  from  below,  than  by 
the  8terno-hyoid  muscles  which  bring  down  thf 
base  of  the  tongue.  This  position  has  the  form 
of  a  double  Resonator,  with  two  principal 
resonance  chambers  uniting  in  the  middle  at 
right  angles,  where  they  are  joined  by  a  third 
accessory  chamber,  the  nose. 

The  back  chamber  in  the  neck  is  shaped  like 
a  bag,  wide  below,  where  the  vocal  reed  is  placed, 
and  narrow  above,  where  it  opens  into  the  back 
of  the  mouth  by  an  oval  opening.  The  front 
chamber,  in  the  mouth,  is  shaped  like  an  irregular 
hemisphere,  with  a  flat  floor  and  an  arched  roof 
and  a  large  round  opening  in  front. 

Although  the  whole  Resonator  acts  as  one. 
the  back  chamber  may  be  said  to  have  most  to 
do  with  the  full  resonation  of  vocal  sound ; 
while  to  the  more  variable  cavity  of  the  mouth 
is  given  the  office  of  forming  all  the  character- 
istics of  language.  The  accessory  cavity  of  the 
nose  adds  to  the  sound  the  nasal  resonance 
when  required,  through  the  opening  controlled 
by  the  soft  palate.  The  resonant  properties  of 
cavities  are  demonstrated  by  blowing  a  stream 
of  air  through  or  across  them,  so  that  their 
resonant  notes  can  be  heard  by  themselves.  This 
occurs  in  the  whisjwring  voice.  The  partly 
closed  glottis  allows  the  breath  to  rush  through 
it  without  producing  any  vocal  note,  and  the 
rushing  sound  awakens  the  resonant  notes  of 
the  air-chambers  so  distinctly  that  not  only  are 
all  the  qualities  of  language  distinguishable,  bat 
with  a  little  practice  the  pitch  of  the  resonant 
notes  of  the  various  vowel  sounds  can  be  detected. 
These  notes  are  most  distinct,  and  deeply  pitched 
in  the  whispering  here  employed,  which  requires 
a  fully  expanded  and  open  Resonator  and  a  reef 
out-breath  with  no  constriction  of  the  throat 
whatever. 

Following  these  rules  the  pitch  of  the  vowel 
A  is  commonly  found  to  be  c"  or  <f%  among 
men— and  about  a  minor  third  higher  e>  or  e 
among  women. 

The  double  nature  of  the  Resonator  can  be 
shown  by  introducing  a  tuning-fork  of  the 
right  pitch,  into  the  throat  A  strong  reinforce- 
ment occurs  in  that  position  indicating  a  1  node 1 
at  the  junction  of  the  two  chambers,  as  would 
be  expected.  The  resonant  note  may,  therefore, 
be  said  to  belong  to  both  the  mouth  and  the 
neck  cavity  acting  in  unison.  This  is  an  im- 
portant acoustical  jwint,  which  receives  further 
confirmation  in  the  formation  of  the  other 
vowels. 

The  first  group  of  vowels  derived  from  A,  ty 
closing  the  opening  with  the  lips,  are  three 
varieties  of  0,  and  U  which  is  the  most  cloaed. 
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By  various  degrees  of  this  action,  but  keeping 
the  jaw  still  open  to  the  extent  of  an  inch 
between  the  front  teeth,  the  positions  are 
obtained  for : — 

A      OS      OS    Oi  U 
English  Equivalent  ah      not      or      oh  oo. 

By  every  successive  degree  of  closing,  the  pitch 
of  the  resonant  note  is  lowered,  and  thus  are 
indicated  the  several  positions  which  produce 
the  notes  of  a  scale  as  a  simple  way  of  fixing 
them. 

By  rounding  the  lips  enough  to  lower  the 
pitch  of  A  a  whole  fifth,  a  good  resonant  position 
is  found  for  U  (oo),  and  the  deep,  middle,  and 
shallow  forms  of  O  find  their  proper  places 
upon  the  three  notes  intervening. 

It  will  be  noticed  in  practice,  as  well  as  in 
physiological  works,  that  with  the  closure  of 
the  lips  there  is  at  the  same  time  a  lowering  of 
the  larynx  and  a  slight  raising  of  the  base  of 
the  tongue.  Both  these  actions  tend  to  enlarge 
and  close  in  the  chamber  in  the  neck,  and  by 
thus  lowering  its  pitch,  they  maintain  the 
unison  of  the  two  chambers,  as  may  be  further 
shown  by  tapping  the  cheek  and  the  neck,  when 
both  are  found  to  possess  the  same  note. 

Whispered  Resonance*. 


Average 
woman 

The  second  group  of  vowel  sounds  owe  their 
character  to  the  position  of  the  tongue.  The 
jaw  remains  open  about  an  inch  as  before,  then 
the  tongue,  with  its  tip  against  the  back  of 
the  front  teeth,  advances  and  rises.  The  lij«s 
remain  still,  the  larynx  is  drawn  upwards  by 
the  movement  of  the  tongue,  but  this  is  re- 
strained to  some  extent  by  maintaining  the 
expansion  of  the  neck  as  in  the  position  of  A. 
This  action  raises  the  resonant  pitch  of  the 
mouth  because  it  becomes  gradually  encroached 
upon  by  the  body  of  the  tongue,  but  while  it 
makes  the  mouth  cavity  smaller,  it  makes  the 
neck  cavity  larger.  When  the  tongue  is  so 
far  forward  as  to  touch  with  its  margin  the 
upper  molar  teeth,  the  pitch  of  the  mouth 
resonance  may  be  raised  a  sixth  and  the  neck 
resonance  lowered  a  third. 

This  is  the  position  allotted  to  the  vowel  E 
(eh).  A  still  further  advance  of  the  tongue  to 
its  extreme  position,  when  it  has  raised  the 
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an  octave,  and  lowered  the 

Resonator  Scale  of  Whispered  Vowel  Sounds. 
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neck  resonance  a  fifth,  will  give  a  suitable 
resonance  to  the  vowel  I  (ee). 

The  perfect  concords  of  an  octave  (1  to  2) 
and  a  twelfth  (1  to  3)  established  for  the  relation 
of  the  chambers  in  these  two  vowel  sounds  is 
not  a  mere  accident.  It  is  more  probable  that 
the  selection  of  these  sounds  as  pure  vowel 
sounds  in  all  languages,  has  been  due  to 
their  particular  resonant  advantages,  for  the 
resonance  of  a  double  resonator  can  only  go 
on  perfectly  when  the  component  chambers 
are  either  in  unison  or  simply  related.  A 
further  point  in  the  formation  of  the  vowel 
sounds  £  and  I,  is  that  the  orifice  between  the 
two  chambers  is  made  smaller  by  the  approach 
of  the  tongue  to  the  hard  palate.  This  lowers 
the  pitch  of  both,  so  that  the  division  of  the 
chambers  does  not  take  place  in  linear  measure* 
ment  as  upon  a  monochord. 

Intermediate  between  A  and  £  there  are 
several  positions  which  belong  to  some  of  the 
English  vowel  sounds  in  common  use.  The  first 
movement  of  the  tongue  is  principally  forward, 
and  enlarges  the  opening  of  the  throat,  raising 
the  resonant  pitch  of  both  chambers  while  they 
remain  in  unison.  This  position  belongs  to 
the  sounds  of  the  unaccented  a  in  'alone,'  the 
u  in  'up,'  and  the  o  in  *  love.'  But  after  this 
the  unison  can  no  longer  be  maintained  owing 
to  the  disparity  of  the  chambers,  and  we  find 
their  pitches  a  third  apart,  which  is  not  very 
good  for  the  resonation  of  the  sound  er  as  in 
1  earth.'  The  shallow  a  as  in  *  hat '  has  reson- 
ance chambers  a  fifth  apart,  and  in  the  short  9 
as  in  'get'  they  differ  by  a  sixth.  Hence  all 
these  indefinitely  resonated  sounds  are  those 
which  are  more  frequently  varied  in  pronuncia- 
tion than  any  others,  and  are  the  roost  difficult 
to  fix  in  singing.  Between  E  and  I  is  the 
short  i  as  in  « hit,'  in  which  the  chambers  are 
a  tenth  apart. 

The  full  Resonator  Scale  is  therefore  con- 
structed as  follows.  The  several  positions  are 
marked  by  Roman  numbers  to  indicate  them 
for  all  voices  in  relation  to  the  pitch  of  A, 
which  governs  that  of  the  others  in  each  indi- 
vidual case.   To  these  must  be  added  in  English 
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the  more  open  'oo*  sound  in  'good,'  'would,' 
•tc. ,  which  ii  on  I  *  between  U  (oo)  and  O1  (oh). 

Besides  these  thirteen  simple  sounds  in 
English  there  are  several  compounds  which 
require  a  movement  from  one  position  to  an- 
other whila  the  breath  continues. 


xj.  - 1 
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vi.  •  xi.   xi.  -  vi.  vin.-vi. 
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I  —  oo 
Enfliah:  dak* 

The  use  of  the  resonator  scale  is  of  similar 
service  in  fixing  the  vowel  pronunciation  of 
other  languages,  and  French  and  German  sounds 
have  all  their  places  in  relation  to  the  sound 
of  A,  slight  differences  only  having  to  be 
made  to  suit  national  peculiarities. 

The  same  relations  will  be  found  to  exist, 
whatever  the  resonant  pitch  of  A  may  be.  The 
pitch  of  U,  a  fifth  lower,  and  of  I  (ee)  an  octave 
higher,  will  always  be  the  limits  of  the  scale  of 
twelve  notes,  although  in  languages  with  fewer 
vowels  same  of  the  notes  will  not  be  occupied. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  all  these  sounds 
have  to  do  solely  with  whispered  speech,  and 
are  in  no  way  connected  with  the  notes  of  the 
vocal  reed. 

With  a  little  practice  the  notes  of  the  Re- 
sonator Scale  can  bo  heard  without  difficulty. 
By  tapping  with  the  finger  upon  the  neck,  the 
resonant  notes  of  the  back  chamber  will  be 
heard  to  rise  with  the  others,  up  to  No.  VI.,  and 
then  fall  again  as  shown  in  the  scale.  They 
can  also  be  heard  by  the  subject  himself  when 
the  ears  are  completely  stopped. 

The  consonant*  are  important  to  the  art  of 
speaking  and  therefore  also  to  singing,  for  they 
all  represent  different  methods  of  opening  and 
closing  the  vowel  positions.  They  are  con- 
veniently classifi*!  as  follows  :  — 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  jaw  is  only  closed 
when  the  teeth  are  obliged  to  bo  together  to 
form  S.SH,  and  their  sounding  companions 
Z.J  (soft),  otherwise  it  must  always  be  kept 
as  wide  open  as  the  consonant  will  allow,  in 
order  to  have  less  to  do  in  reaching  the  vowel 
positions,  which  are  all  open. 

What  is  generally  known  an  '  forward  diction  1 
depends  upon  this  condition,  and  the  free  use 
of  the  tip  of  the  tongue,  the  lips,  and  the 
teeth. 

The  base  of  the  tongue  in  K  and  O  is 
brought  forward  to  the  hard  palate,  and  not 
allowed  to  close  up  the  throat  at  the  back. 

This  action  is  easier  before  A,  0,  and  U, 
when  the  tongue  is  either  flat  or  its  lvase  some- 
what raised  ;  but  before  E  and  I,  in  which  the 
front  of  the  tongue  is  high  and  forward  in  the 
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mouth,  the  consonants  K  and  G  have  been 
softened  by  all  races  who  have  come  under 
Latin  influence  (French,  Spanish,  Italian,  and 
part  of  English)  into  an  aspirated  or  jiartly 
explosive  sound  better  suited  to  the  position  of 
the  tongue. 

The  importation  of  language  into  the  art  of 
song  has  thus  involved  the  careful  cultivation 
of  those  positions  and  movements  of  the  Reson- 
ator which  are  best  calculated  to  liberate  the 
sound  of  the  vocal  reed,  and  at  the  same  time 
express  with  particular  distinctness  all  the 
various  qualities  of  speech.  But  the  sound  of 
the  voice  includes  yet  another  quality,  namely 
that  of  '  tone '  or  1  tone  colour,'  which  depends 
upon  whether  the  maximum  of  Resonation  is 
used  or  not.  This  is  the  especial  function  of 
the  chamber  in  the  neck. 

The  formative  actions  of  the  front  of  the 
mouth  may  or  may  not  be  accompanied  by  the 
full  ex|>ansion  of  the  back  chamber  of  the 
Resonator,  and  thus  the  total  sound  will  be 
full  and  rich  or  shallow  and  light,  as  the  singer 
thinks  fit. 

After  these  considerations  it  is  not  difficult 
to  perceive  that  the  question  of  Registers  has 
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been  confused  by  tbe  assumption  that  the 
different  tones  of  voice  were  produced  by 
different  actions  of  the  vocal  reed.  The  terms 
'  head  register '  and  1  chest  register '  have,  no 
doubt,  been  intended  to  mean  conditions  in 
which  the  singer  has  felt  the  sound  in  the 
head  and  in  the  chest.  The  former  signifies 
the  absence,  and  the  latter  the  presence,  of 
expansion  in  the  neck. 

The  chest  itself  is  occupied  with  the  air- 
pressure  and  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  resonator, 
since  it  is  practically  closed,  except  for  the 
minute  slit  through  which  the  pressure  issues. 
The  1  head  register '  has  been  further  confounded 
with  the  compression  of  the  membranes  which 
also  occurs  in  the  upper  notes  of  many  voices. 

Certain  descriptions  of  the  vocal  membranes 
in  explanation  of  the  different  'registers'  have 
been  given,  and  named  'lower  thick,'  'upper 
thick,'  'middle,'  'lower  thin,'  'upper  thin,' 
etc.  (Lennox  Browne),  but  they  have  not  been 
confirmed  by  further  observation. 

As  at  present  known  the  membranes  behave 
in  the  same  way  throughout  the  entire  compass, 
and  their  compression  in  the  high  notes  must 
be  regarded  as  a  departure  from  the  natural 
process. 

The  true  high  note  requires  a  development  of 
breath  power  and  control,  and  it  would  be  better 
for  their  instrument  if  singers  would  refrain 
from  singing  by  compression,  and  be  satisfied 
with  the  compass  that  their  breath  power  can 
give  them.  High  notes  might  become  rarer, 
but  their  sound  would  be  of  better  quality. 

Other  forms  of  'register'  due  to  alternative 
resonation  are  used  as  the  singer  wishes  to 
express  different  tone-colour.  But  by  insisting 
upon  the  maintenance  of  the  double  character  of 
the  Resonator  with  all  articulation  in  the  front 
of  the  mouth,  and  resonant  control  in  the  neck, 
there  are  no  sudden  changes  which  could  produce 
an  obligatory  '  register.' 

Variety  of  colour  due  to  control  of  the  resona- 
tion of  the  neck  may  occur  in  all  parts  of  the 
voice.  When,  however,  the  base  of  the  tongue 
is  pressed  down  so  as  to  produce  a  heavy  resona- 
tion in  the  mouth,  at  the  expense  of  that  in  the 
neck,  as  well  as  to  the  detriment  of  good  diction 
which  requires  the  tongue  to  be  free,  it  may 
readily  occur  that  a  sudden  change  has  to  be 
made  near  the  middle  of  the  voice,  on  passing 
from  one  note  to  the  next. 

Phonology  is  as  much  opposed  to  fictitious 
tone  as  to  fictitious  notes,  and  prefers  to  sacrifice 
the  heavy  tone  of  a  voice  if  it  is  not  natural  to 
it,  that  is,  if  it  is  not  obtained  by  the  natural 
actions  which  are  known  to  govern  the  sounds 
of  the  voice,  in  this  case  by  expansion  of  the  neck. 
Therefore  the  so-called  '  Registers '  cannot  be 
accepted  as  natural.  That  they  are  often 
acquired  is  beyond  doubt,  but  it  is  astonishing 
how  they  disappear  when  singers  are  relieved  of 
the  necessity  of  thinking  about  them. 


Phonology  does  not  acknowledge  some  of  the 
common  methods  of  singing  teachers,  but  it  is 
able  to  support,  on  rational  grounds,  some  of  the 
best  traditions  of  the  great  masters,  which  are 
the  foundation  of  the  following  picture  of  the 
use  of  the  singing  voice. 

Thesingerstands  erect  with  a  broadly  expanded 
chest.  He  takes  a  deep  breath  by  ex  (landing 
both  chest  and  abdomen  at  the  level  of  the  6th- 
7th  rib.  He  opens  his  mouth  and  throat  to  the 
position  suitable  for  the  pronunciation  of  A  (ah), 
and  at  the  same  time  he  thinks  of  the  note  he 
is  about  to  sing.  Without  allowing  the  ribs 
to  yield  he  strikes  the  note  by  breathing  out 
with  decision,  by  a  contraction  at  the  upper  part 
of  the  abdomen  and  a  simultaneous  approxima- 
tion of  the  vocal  membranes.  If  the  note  is  in 
the  middle  of  his  compass,  he  will  sing  a  succes- 
sion of  notes  up  to  an  octave  higher  and  down 
to  an  octave  lower,  and  back  again,  without  any 
movement  of  his  mouth  or  ribs  ;  being  conscious 
only  of  the  breath  force,  which  produces  the 
notes  he  hears  in  his  mind.  The  notes  are 
lifted  up  and  let  down  upon  the  breath  pres- 
sure, controlled  by  the  musculsr  action  felt  in 
the  region  of  the  lower  ribs. 

By  changing  the  position  of  the  Resonator 
other  vowel  qualities  can  be  given  to  the  whole 
process,  but  under  all  circumstances  the  produc- 
tion of  the  notes  remains  the  same.  By  move- 
ments of  the  resonator  before  and  after  the  open 
vowel  positions  the  effects  of  consonants  can  be 
introduced  for  the  formation  of  words.  By 
expanding  the  neck  from  below,  a  full  resonant 
tone  can  be  given,  or  withheld  according  to  the 
'  colour '  required.  The  throat  is  always  free, 
that  is,  relaxed,  open,  and  unconscious. 

This  is  a  brief  picture  of  what  singing  is  in 
the  individual,  illustrating  the  action  of  the  two 
instruments  which  combine  to  produce  the 
sound  of  the  voice.  The  one  instrument  expresses 
in  music  the  emotions  of  the  soul,  while  the 
other  expresses  in  words  the  poetic  thoughts  of 
the  mind.  It  is  the  office  of  the  musical  com- 
poser to  bring  these  two  together  into  the  form 
of  song. 

Just  as  it  is  essential  to  the  writer  of  vocal 
music  to  understand  thoroughly  the  '  technique  * 
of  the  living  instrument  for  which  he  writes, 
so  is  it  also  a  necessary  part  of  singing  to  be 
acquainted  with  the  manner  in  which  the  dual 
expression  is  conceived  in  the  song.  Phonology 
has  supplied  the  singer  with  an  absolutely 
material  estimate  of  work  to  be  done  by  the 
voice,  in  the  '  song  diagrams '  already  referred 
to,  but  in  order  to  show  how  the  vocal  instru- 
ments are  to  be  used  in  the  service  of  Art  its 
analysis  of  song  must  be  carried  farther. 

As  presented  ujwn  the  page,  a  song  consists 
of  a  line  of  music  written  upon  a  stave,  and  a 
line  of  words  below  it,  in  ordinary  character. 
It  is  evident  therefore  from  the  first  that  tho 
vocal  reed  or  instrument  of  music  has  to 
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perform  a  musical  composition  ;  while  the  reson- 
ator or  instrument  of  speech  has  to  perform  a 
composition  in  verse.  All  that  can  be  said 
about  the  performance  of  music  by  an  instrument, 
or  about  the  recitation  of  verse,  is  applicable  to 
the  vocal  reed  and  the  resonator,  each  by  itself. 
The  vocal  reed,  however,  has  two  offices  to 
perform.  It  is  either  behaving  as  a  true  instru- 
ment of  music,  giving  utterance  to  feelings  in 
the  direct  manner  belonging  to  its  nature,  or  it 
is  lending  itself  as  an  instrument  of  sound  to 
assist,  by  emphasis  and  inflexion,  the  sense  of 
words.  In  the  former  case  its  action  is  melodic, 
in  the  latter,  declamatory. 

The  line  of  music  may  be  intended  by  the 
oomposer  to  be  interpreted  in  either  of  these 
senses,  or  it  may  happen  that  the  feeling 
suggested  by  the  words  is  so  perfectly  treated 
in  the  application  to  it  of  a  form  of  melody, 
that  both  are  satisfied,  and  the  song  is  both 
melodic  and  declamatory.  Examples  of  this 
are  rare,  and  it  more  often  happens  that  either 
one  or  the  other  element  predominates.  Not 
infrequently,  however,  it  occurs  that  they  clash, 
so  that  neither  is  satisfactory. 

The  rhythm  of  music,  with  its  division  into 
time  measures,  and  the  rhythm  of  words,  with 
their  arrangement  into  metrical  verse,  only 
indicate  motion,  and  when  these  are  applied 
to  one  another  only  the  rhythm  in  which 
they  may  move  together  is  emphasised,  and 
nothing  more.  This  cannot  be  regarded  as 
song  composition. 

It  is  the  sense  of  words  and  not  the  sound 
that  stimulates  the  musical  sense.  The  music 
thus  evolved  may  have  no  melodic  form  of  its 
own,  in  which  case  it  is  declamatory,  or  it  may 
add  to  the  words  the  power  of  its  own  form  of 
expression  and  become  melodic. 

Periodicity  in  poetic  expression  is  as  necessary 
to  verse  as  it  is  to  music,  and  the  study  of  the 
works  of  Heine  gives  a  striking  illustration  of 
its  force.  The  period  of  two  lines,  in  which 
he  usually  expressed  his  thoughts,  presented  to 
the  musician  the  simplest  foundation  for  melodic 
form,  and  how  that  appealed  to  the  melodic 
genius  of  Schubert  is  seen  distinctly  in  such  a 
masterpiece  as  'Am  Meer.'  If  other  poets 
could  speak  with  such  measured  simplicity  and 
directness,  the  art  of  song  would  be  richer  than 
it  is. 

The  suiting  of  music  to  words  may  appear 
to  be  a  subject  belonging  to  the  art  of  composi- 
tion, but  it  is  necessary  to  consider  it  from  the 
point  of  view  of  singing,  since  it  forms  the 
foundation  of  the  singer's  attitude  of  mind. 
The  singer  must  know  how  to  direct  his  techni- 
cal ability,  and  must  have  some  distinct  mental 
intention  in  singing,  or  the  performance  will  be 
nothing  more  than  the  mechanical  recitation  of 
words  and  notes. 

The  sense  of  the  words  is  always  to  be  con- 
sidered first,  since  that  is  generally  the  most 
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obvious.  With  a  little  analysis  the  poet's  scheme 
of  conveying  a  succession  of  ideas  may  next  be 
detected.  It  will  not  then  be  difficult  to  see 
at  once  whether  the  composer  has  adapted  these 
ideas  to  a  corresponding  scheme  of  melodic  form, 
or  whether  he  has  been  content  to  use  his  music 
as  a  means  of  supporting  the  words  only  ;  and 
the  value  of  the  music  as  depicting  the  poetic 
intention  can  be  readily  estimated. 

It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this  article  to 
carry  such  analysis  into  the  extensive  field  of 
existing  examples  of  song -writing.  Modern 
music  is  full  of  examples  of  declamatory  song 
distorted  and  exaggerated  by  the  musical  exi- 
gencies of  the  pianoforte  and  orchestral  accom- 
paniment. 

The  melodic  form  is  regarded  as  a  survival 
of  the  past  which  does  not  really  belong  to 
present  methods  of  musical  expression.  In 
fact,  the  sound  as  well  as  the  sense  of  the  voice 
has  been  almost  swamped  by  the  wealth  of 
instrumentation  which  is  considered  necessary 
for  modern  ears.  How  far  this  can  be  carried 
it  is  impossible  to  say,  but  it  is  quite  possible 
that  singing  will  soon  be  regarded  as  a  separate 
form  of  art,  and  composers  will  either  write  for 
the  voice,  or  for  the  orchestra,  but  not  for  both 
together. 

In  estimating  t  he  general  character  of  modern 
and  ancient  music  the  singer  can  thus  realise 
what  part  it  is  that  his  voice  has  to  take. 
Throughout  the  works  of  the  old  Italian,  English, 
and  German  masters,  up  to  the  end  of  the  18th 
century,  he  will  find  abundant  opportunity  for 
the  full  exercise  of  the  natural  instrument  of 
song.  A  more  highly  cultured  and  intellectually 
restrained  form  was  the  outcome  of  the  literary 
period  which  we  owe  to  the  German  lyric  poets, 
and  perfection  of  diction,  with  a  refined  use  of 
musical  expression, characterises  the  '  Lied,'  and 
those  songs  of  other  nations  which  are  conceived 
upon  that  model. 

Of  the  vocal  necessities  of  modern  music  no 
more  need  be  said  than  that  the  singer  must 
be  able  to  realise  the  situation.  The  voice  is  a 
living  thing,  and  can  be  ruined  by  the  strain  of 
singing  too  loud  and  too  high,  as  only  too  many 
modern  singers  have  discovered,  but  its  powers 
of  endurance,  if  properly  treated,  are  remarkable, 
and  every  singer  who  understands  his  work 
ought  to  know  where  to  stop. 

Besides  an  excellent  techniqne  and  an  intelli- 
gent sense  for  music  and  poetry,  the  singer  only 
requires  the  sincerity  which  brings  to  his  art 
the  charm  of  his  own  personality.  If  any 
technique  could  possibly  be  learned  in  order  to 
obtain  that  inestimable  quality,  phonology 
would  certainly  point  to  the  exercise  of  the 
most  truly  vital  of  all  human  functions,  and 
recommend  the  free  and  unhindered  service  of 
the  breath.  w.  a.  a. 

SINGSPIEL.  This  term  has  been  in  use  in 
Germany  for  the  last  800  years  to  denote  a 
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dramatic  representation  with  music ;  not  any  one 
particular  kind — singing  being  capable  of  being 
employed  in  such  various  ways — but  any  enter- 
tainment in  which  spoken  dialogue  and  singing 
alternate.  In  time  speech  gave  way  at  intervals 
not  only  to  singing,  but  to  singing  by  several 
voices  at  once.  Later,  when  the  spoken  dialogue 
had  been  brought  into  entire  subjection  to  music, 
as  was  the  case  in  Italy  after  the  revolution 
effected  in  the  whole  nature  of  dramatic  repre- 
sentation by  the  rise  of  opera,  not  only  concerted 
vocal  pieces  were  introduced  into  the  German 
Singspiel,  but  instrumental  music  and  its  protege' 
monody  as  well  We  find  the  earliest  traces  of 
the  Singspiel  in  the  German  miracle -plays, 
which  were  gradually  developed  outside  the 
churches  from  the  Passions  given  inside  them. 
The  Passions  were  sung  throughout,  while  in  the 
miracle -plays  spoken  words  in  German  were 
introduced,  the  Binging  still  being  in  Latin,  as  for 
example  in  the  '  Ludus  paschalis  de  passione 
Domini'  MS.  of  the  13th  century.  In  course 
of  time  the  Latin  text  and  consequently  the 
music  were  thrust  into  the  background  In  a 
14th-century  MS.  called  '  Marienklage,'  pre- 
served in  the  convent  of  Lichtenthal  near  Baden, 
Mary  sings  in  German.  Indeed  we  already 
find  the  typical  German  miracle-play  in  the 

•  Spiel  von  den  zehn  Jungfrauen  '  performed  at 
Eisenach  in  1322,  in  which  all  the  words  sung 
are  German.  These  plays  were  generally  per- 
formed on  the  eves  of  the  great  festivals,  such 
as  Whitsunday,  Epiphany,  etc.  Gradually  the 
ecclesiastical  element  disappeared,  leaving  only 
the  secular,  and  thus  originated  the  Shrove 
Tuesday  plays,  in  which  the  characteristics  of 
whole  classes  of  society,  priests,  doctors,  travel- 
ling scholars,  etc.,  were  held  up  to  ridicule. 
Nuremberg  and  Augsburg  were  specially  cele- 
brated for  these  plays,  written  for  the  most  part 
by  Hans  Rosenblut  (about  1405),  Hans  Fob?  of 
Worms  (about  1480),  both  living  in  Nuremberg, 
and  Nicoiaus  Mercator.  They  gradually,  however, 
degenerated  into  obscene  pieces,  until  in  the 
16th  century  Hans  Sachs  and  Jakob  Ayrer 
(both  of  whom  introduced  music  into  their  plays) 
started  the  movement  which  ended  in  the  re- 
formation of  the  German  stage.  By  Ayrer 
we  still  have  a  '  Schons  neus  singets  Spiel,' 
'  Der  Munch  im  Kesskorb,'  sung  in  1618  by  five 
persons  1  entirely  on  the  melody  of  the  English 
Koland.'  This  melody  is  repeated  fifty-four 
times,  and  one  cannot  help  suspecting  that  the 
English  stage  was  to  some  extent  Ayrer's  model. 
A  reaction  from  these  '  people's  plays '  (as  they 
might  be  called)  was  caused  by  the  'school  plays' 
in  Latin,  annually  performed  by  the  pupils  of 
the  Jesuits.  Between  the  acts  German  inter- 
ludes with  music  were  introduced,  and  these  were 
virtually  Singspiele  in  the  modem  sense.  The 
first  Singspiel  in  imitation  of  the  Italian  opera 
without  any  spoken  dialogue  was  the  lost 

*  Dafne,'  written  by  Martin  Opitz  and  composed 


by  Heinrich  Schiitz  in  1627.  The  earliest  in- 
stance of  an  independent  German  Singspiel  with 
singing  and  spoken  dialogue  was  1  Seelewig, '  a 
sacred  Waldgedicht  or  Freudenspiel.  In  a 
spoken  play  of  Harsdbrffer's  (1644)  were  intro- 
duced Arias  after  the  Italian  manner,  composed 
(see  the  Monatshe/U  fur  MusUcgtxhichte,  1881, 
Nob.  4,  6,  6)  by  Siegmund  Gottlieb  Stadek. 
The  piece  is  intended  for  private  perform- 
ance, and  written  for  three  trebles,  two  altos, 
two  tenors,  one  bass,  three  violins,  three  flutes, 
three  reeds,  and  one  large  horn,  the  bass  being 
taken  throughout  by  a  theorbo.  No  two  voices 
ever  sing  at  the  same  time,  and  the  instruments 
have  short  symphonies  to  themselves.  The  only 
regular  stage  at  that  time  was  the  Italian  oj>era- 
house  of  each  capital  (that  of  Vienna  being  built 
in  1651,  and  that  of  Dresden  in  1667)  and  of 
Nuremberg  and  other  Imperial  cities.  The 
German  Singspiel  found  a  home  in  Hamburg  in 
the  theatre  built  in  1678,  but  soon  encountered 
a  formidable  rival  in  German  opera,  founded  by 
Reinhard  Reiser.  After  this,  half  a  century 
went  by  before  the  Singspiel  was  heard  of  again. 
In  1743  the  Dbbbelin  company  in  Berlin  pro- 
duced without  success  a  German  Liederspiel, 
'  Der  Teufel  ist  los,'  founded  on  the  English 
piece  'The  Devil  to  pay,'  followed  by  8churer's 
«Dori8'(1747)and8cheibe'8«Thu8nelda'(1749), 
both  very  successful.  Thus  encouraged,  Koch's 
company  began  to  play  Singspiele  in  Leipzig, 
Weimar,  and  Berlin,  their  first  piece  being  *  Die 
verwandelten  Weiber,'  another  version  of  '  The 
Devil  to  pay,'  written  by  C.  F.  Weisse,  composed 
by  J.  A.  Hiller,  and  produced  at  Leipzig  in  1764 
with  great  success.  The  same  authors  produced 
a  succession  of  similar  pieces,  'Der  lustige 
Schuster'  (1766),  'Lottcben  am  Hofe,'  and 
'  Die  Liebe  auf  dem  Lande '  (1 767),  '  Die  Jagd ' 
(1771),  1  Aerndtekranz '  and  'Der  Dorfbar- 
bier'  (1772).  Neefe,  Reichardt,  Stegemann, 
Schweitzer,  and  others,  brought  to  perfection 
this  new  species,  now  called  Operetta. 

Independently  of  all  this  going  on  in  North 
Germany,  the  German  Singspiel  had  sprung 
up  in  Vienna,  starting,  curiously  enough,  with 
1  Die  doppelte  Verwandlung '  (1767),  an  adapta- 
tion from  the  French  'Le  Diable  a  quatre,' 
Sedaine's  version  of  'The  Devil  to  pay.'  Wer- 
ner, Haydn's  predecessor  at  Eisenstadt,  had 
already  produced  at  the  Court  German  theatre 
a  Tafelstiick  {i.e.  piece  intended  for  private 
performance)  called  '  Der  Wienerische  Thndel- 
markt  *  (1 760).  The  marionette  plays,  of  which 
Haydn  was  bo  fond,  were  Singspiele,  and  he 
supplied  the  court  of  Esterhaz  with  '  Philemon 
und  Baucis* (1773),  'Genoveva' (1777),  'Dido,' 
a  parody  on  a  grand  opera  (1778),  and  'Die 
erfullte  Rache '  (1780).  '  Der  krumme  Teufel,' 
to  words  by  Kurz,  was  a  real  Singspiel.  Ditters- 
dorfs  'Doctor  und  Apotheker,'  'Liebe  im 
Narrenhause,'  '  Hieronymus  Knicker,'  'Rothe 
Ktippchen,'  etc.,  produced  at  the  Imperial 
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Nationaltheater,  were  brilliant  successes.  Kauer 
(1751-1831)  composed  no  fewer  than  200  Sing- 
spiele,  and  Schenk  was  almost  equally  prolific. 
The  classic  Singspiel  was  founded  by  Mozart 
with  hia  '  Entfuhrung '  (July  12, 1782),  which, 
according  to  Goethe,  threw  everything  elae  of 
the  kind  into  the  shade.  The  *  Zauberflote ' 
(1791),  too,  wa9  styled  a  Singspiel  on  the  title- 
page  of  the  PF.  score.  From  this  point  the 
Singspiel  proper  becomes  continually  rarer, 
though  Wenzel  Midler's  'Schwester  von  Prag,' 
'Das  neue  Sonntagskind,'  and  a  few  more 
deserve  mention.  Lortzing's  works  are  a 
mixture  of  opera  and  Singspiel,  certain  numbers 
in  the  '  Czaar  und  Zimraermann,'  '  Waffen- 
schmied,'  and  'Undine'  being  quite  in  the  Lied- 
style,  and  the  music  consequently  of  secondary 
importance,  while  in  others  the  music  un- 
doubtedly assists  in  developing  the  characters, 
and  raises  these  portions  to  the  dignity  of  opera. 
We  are  here  brought  face  to  face  with  the  main 
distinction  between  Opera  and  Singspiel ;  the 
latter  by  no  means  excludes  occasional  recitative 
in  plaoe  of  the  spoken  dialogue,  but  the  moment 
the  music  helps  to  develop  the  dramatic 
denoiimeut  we  have  to  do  with  Opera  and  not 
with  Singspiel.  f.  o. 

SINIGAGLIA,  Leone,  born  at  Turin,  August 
14,  1868,  was  a  pupil  of  the  Conservatorio  of 
his  native  city,  and  subsequently  studied  with 
Mandyczewski  in  Vienna,  where  he  enjoyed 
the  friendship  and  advice  of  DvoFak,  Goldmark, 
and  other  musicians.  His  early  works  include 
a  number  of  violin  and  violoncello  pieces,  songs, 
female  choruses,  etc.,  and  one  of  these,  op.  5,  a 
*  concert  etude '  for  string  quartet,  was  often 
played  by  the  Bohemian  Quartet.  His  op.  19 
is  a  set  of  variations  on  Schubert's  '  Haiden- 
roslein '  for  oboe  and  piano ;  op.  20  is  a 
brilliant  and  very  successful  violin  concerto  in 
A  ;  op.  22  is  a  set  of  variations  on  a  theme 
by  Brahms,  for  quartet ;  op.  26  is  a  •  Rapsodia 
piemontese '  for  violin  and  orchestra  ;  and  op. 
27  is  a  string  quartet  in  D,  which  has  won 
great  favour  from  many  of  the  continental 
organisations.  Two  pieces  for  horn  and  piano, 
op.  28,  and  a  romance  in  A  for  violin  and 
orchestra,  are  among  his  more  recent  works  ; 
and  two  '  Dan '3  piemontese  '  for  orchestra,  op. 
81 ,  are  armngemants  of  genuine  popular  themes. 
These  have  been  arranged  in  a  variety  of  ways, 
and  are  very  successful.  M. 

SINK- A- PACE— also  written  Cinque-pace, 
Cinqua-paor,  Cinque  Pass,  Cinque  Pas, 
Sinqua-pace,  Sinquk-pace,  Zinok-pash  and 
Sincopas — a  name  by  which  the  original  Gal- 
liard  was  known.  Praetorius  (Syntagma  Mus. 
vol.  iii.  chap.  ii.  p.  24)  says  tliat  a  Galliard 
has  five  stsps  and  is  therefore  called  a  Cinque 
Pas.  These  five  steps,  or  rather  combinations 
of  steps,  are  well  described  in  Arbean's  Orch/so- 
grapku  (Langres,  1588).  In  later  times  the 
Galliard  became  so  altered  by  the  addition  of 


new  steps,  that  the  original  fonn  of  the  dance 
seems  to  have  been  distinguished  by  the  name 
Cinq  Pas.  It  is  frequently  mentioned  by  the 
Elizabethan  writers,  well-known  examples  being 
the  allusions  in  Shakespeare's  '  Much  Ado  about 
Nothing'  (Act  ii.  Sc.  1),  'Twelfth  Night '  (Act 
i.  Sc.  3),  Mareton'g  '  Satiromastix '  (Act  i. ), 
and  Sir  John  Daviea's  1  Orchestra '  (stanza  67). 
The  following  less-known  quotation  is  from  the 
'  Histriomaatix '  (Part  1)  of  Prynne  (who  was 
especially  bitter  against  this  dance) :  'Alas 
there  are  but  few  who  finde  that  narrow  way 
.  .  .  and  those  few  what  are  they !  Not 
dancers,  but  mourners:  not  laughers,  but 
weepers ;  whose  tune  is  Laehrynne,  whose 
musicke,  sighes  for  sinne  ;  who  know  no  other 
Cinqua-pace  but  this  to  Heaven,  to  goe  mourn- 
ing all  the  day  long  for  their  iniquities  ;  to 
niourne  in  secret  like  Doves,  to  chatter  like 
Cranes  for  their  owne  and  others  sinnea.*  The 
following  example  of  a  Cinque-pace  is  given  by 
Wolfgang  Caspar  Printz,  in  his  Phrynis  MUi- 
lenacus,  oder  Salyrischer  Componist  (Dresden, 
1 696),  as  a  specimen  of  *  Trichonum  Iambicum.' 
A  longer  example  will  be  found  in  Dauneys 
edition  of  the  17th-century  Skene  MS.  (Edin- 
burgh, 1838). 


SIR  ROGER  DE  COVERLY,1  the  only  one 
of  the  numerous  old  English  dances  which  has 
retained  its  |x>pularity  until  the  present  day,  is 
probably  a  tune  of  north-country  origin.  Mr. 
Chappell  (Popular  Music,  vol.  ii.)  says  that  he 
possesses  a  MS.  version  of  it  called  '  Old  Roger 
of  Coverlay  for  evermore,  a  Lancashire  Horn- 
pipe,' and  in  '  The  First  and  Second  Division 
Violin'  (in  the  British  Museum  Catalogue  at- 
tributed to  John  Ecclea,  and  dated  1705)  an- 
other version  of  it  is  entitled  '  Roger  of  Coverly 
the  true  Cheisere  way.'  Moreover,  the  Calverley 
family,  from  one  of  whose  ancestors  the  tune 
is  said  to  derive  ita  name,*  have  been  from 
time  immemorial  inhabitants  of  the  Yorkshire 
village  which  bears  their  name.  The  editor  of 
the  Skene  MS.,  on  the  strength  of  a  MS.  version 
dated  1706,  claims  the  tune  as  Scotch,  and 
says  that  it  is  well  known  north  of  the  Tweed 
as  'The  Maltman  comes  on  Monday.'  Accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Rimbault  (Notes  and  Queries,  i.  No. 
8),  the  earliest  printed  version  of  it  occurs  in 
Playford's  *  Division  Violin  '  (1685).  In  1  The 
Dancing  Master'  it  is  first  found  at  page  167 
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of  the  9th  edition,  published  in  1695,  where 
the  tune  and  directions  for  the  dance  are  given 
exactly  as  follows  :— 


Roger  of  Coverly. 
Longways  for  ait  many  as  will. 


The  1.  man  go  below  the  S.  wo.  then  round,  and  bo 
below  the  2.  man  into  his  own  place ;  then  the  1.  wo.  go 
below  the  2.  man,  then  round  him,  and  so  below  the  2. 
wo.  into  her  own  place.  The  1.  cu.  (first  couple]  cross 
over  below  the  2.  cu.  and  take  hands  and  turn  round 
twice,  then  lead  up  through  and  cast  off  into  the  2.  cu. 
pLftCC.  *\V,  B«  8. 

The  Scots  song,  4  The  Maltman  comes  on 
Monday,'  is  not,  as  erroneously  asserted  by 
Chappell,  by  Allan  Ramsay,  although  it  is 
inserted  in  the  first  volume  of  his  Tea  Table 
Miscellany,  1724.  The  English  title  is  not  so 
easily  disposed  of. 

The  Spectator,  2nd  number,  1711,  speaks  of 
Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  as  a  gentleman  of 
Worcestershire,  and  that  1  His  great  grand- 
father was  the  inventor  of  the  famous  country 
dance  which  is  called  after  him.' 

Fanciful  as  this  is,  it  shows  that  the  dance, 
at  that  time,  was  considered  an  old  one. 
Another  origin  for  the  name  of  the  tune  is 
based  on  a  MS.  in  the  writer's  possession, 
inscribed  '  For  the  violin,  Patrick  Cuniming, 
his  Book:  Edinburgh,  1723.'  At  the  end  the 
name  is  repeated,  and  the  date  1724  given.  The 
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tune  stands  as  follows,  although  the  Scottish 
scordatura  is  likely  to  puzzle  the  casual  reader, 
since  the  first  notes  which  appear  as  G,  A,  B,  0 
sound  A,  B,  C,  D.    (See  Scordatura.) 

It  is  well  known  that  the  name  1  Roger  1  was 
bestowed  upon  the  Royalists  during  the  Civil 
War,  and  it  is  suggested  that  *  Coverly '  is 
really  a  corruption  of  1  Cavalier.' 

As  the  dance,  later,  was  almost  invariably 
used  at  the  conclusion  of  a  ball,  it  was  fre- 
quently called  'The  Finishing  Dance.'  See 
Wilson's  Companion  to  the  Ball- Room,  circa  1816, 
and  Chappell's  Popular  Music  for  the  modern 
figure.  According  to  an  early  corresjKmdent  of 
Notes  and  Queries,  the  tune  was  known  in 
Virginia,  U.S.A.,  as  *  My  Aunt  Margery.'  f.  k. 

SIREN.  This,  though  not  strictly  a  musical 
instrument,  has  rendered  such  good  service  to 
acoustical  science  that  it  deserves  brief  notice  ; 
for  fuller  details  the  works  referred  to  below 
must  be  consulted.  Lord  Rayleigh  1  describes 
it  as  '  a  still'  disc,  capable  of  revolving  about  its 
centre,  and  pierced  with  one  or  more  sets  of 
holes  arranged  at  equal  intervals  round  the 
circumference  of  circles  concentric  with  the 
disc.  A  windpipe  in  connection  with  bellows 
is  presented  perpendicularly  to  the  disc,  its  open 
end  being  opposite  to  one  of  the  circles,  which 
contains  a  set  of  holes.  When  the  bellows  are 
worked,  the  stream  of  air  escapes  freely  if  a 
hole  is  opposite  to  the  end  of  the  pipe  ;  but 
otherwise  it  is  obstructed.  As  the  disc  turns, 
puffs  of  air  in  succession  escape  through  it, 
until  when  the  velocity  is  sufficient,  these  blend 
into  a  note  the  pitch  of  which  rises  continually 
with  the  rapid  sequence  of  the  pulls.  One  of 
the  most  important  facts  in  the  whole  science 
of  Acoustics  is  exemplified  by  the  siren — namely 
that  the  pitch  of  a  note  depends  upon  the  period 
of  its  vibration.  The  size  and  shape  of  the 
holes,  the  force  of  the  wind,  and  other  elements 
of  the  problem  may  be  varied  ;  but  if  the 
number  of  puffs  in  a  given  time,  such  as  one 
second,  remains  unchanged,  so  does  the  pitch. 
We  may  even  dispense  with  wind  altogether, 
and  produce  a  note  by  allowing  a  card  to  tap 
against  the  edges  of  the  holes  as  they  revolve  ; 
the  pitch  will  still  be  the  same.' 

The  Siren  may  be  defined  as  a  wind  instru- 
ment, in  which  the  successive  air-waves  are 
produced  not  at  random  or  by  consonance,  but 
by  circular  rotatory  motion,  which  is  susceptible 
of  accurate  adjustment  as  well  as  measurement. 
It  was  originally  invented  by  Cagniard  de  la 
Tour,  who  made  it  needlessly  complicated  by 
using  the  force  of  the  wind  to  drive  the  rotating 
disc  as  well  as  to  produce  the  required  note. 
For  this  purpose  the  speaking  holes  in  the  top 
of  the  small  wind-chest  were  pierced  in  an 
oblique  direction  ;  those  in  the  disc  sloping  in 
an  opposite  diagonal.  There  was  also  a  count- 
ing apparatus  attached  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
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main  axis,  with  two  dials  for  registering  the 
number  of  rotations  in  a  given  time.  Thia 
form  has  been  faithfully  reproduced  in  every 
manual  of  Physics  up  to  now.1  The  name  is 
said  to  have  been  somewhat  fancifully,  and 
indeed  incorrectly,  given  it  from  Homer's  Sirens, 
on  account  of  its  property  of  singing  under 
water.  It  is  true  that  if  water  be  forced  through 
it  after  the  fashion  of  the  Turbine,  a  buzzing 
or  humming  sound  is  produced.  Seebeok  and 
others  effected  material  improvements,  but  tho 
only  two  which  need  special  notice  are  the 
instruments  constructed  by  Helmholtz  and 
Rudolph  Kcenig  respectively.  The  former  is 
figured  and  described  in  that  author's  Tonemp- 
Jindungen*  and  consists  essentially  of  two  sirens 
united  on  a  single  axis,  each  disc  of  which 
poa^essea  four  rows  of  holes  susceptible  of  being 
separately  opened,  thus  giving  means  for  pro- 
ducing a  large  variety  of  intervals. 

The  upper  wind-chest,  which  looks  downwards, 
can  be  rotated  on  its  feeding-tube  so  as  to  bring 
about  varying  changes  of  phase  between  the  two 
discs.  With  this  instrument  Helmholtz  suc- 
ceeded in  producing  excellent  result*,  using  a 
small  electromotor  for  driving  it  at  a  uniform 
rate. 

The  Siren  of  M.  Rudolph  Kcenig  of  Paris  is 
a  far  more  imposing  instrument  It  was  made 
for  W.  Spottiswoode,  Esq.,  P.R.S.,  was  ex- 
hibited by  the  writer  at  the  British  Association 
meeting  at  York  in  1881,  and  is  now  in  the 
physical  laboratory  of  the  College  of  Science  at 
Bristol.  It  is  furnished  with  more  than  a  dozen 
rotating  discs  of  different  kinds,  which  fit  on 
to  a  vertical  spindle,  above  a  wind-chest  of  large 
size  fitted  with  a  keyboard  of  eight  notes.  A 
strong  clockwork  actuated  by  heavy  weigh  ts 
forms  the  motive  power,  and  an  ingenious 
counting  ap|>aratus  is  made  not  only  to  record 
the  number  of  rotations,  but  also  to  set  going 
automatically  a  watch  movement,  and  thus 
obtain  by  one  motion  of  the  observer's  hand 
the  speed  of  the  disc,  and  the  time  of  the 
observation.  By  properly  computing  the  rings 
of  perforations,  the  harmonic  series  is  given  by 
one  disc,  and  the  enharmonic  scale  by  another. 
Indeed  there  is  hardly  any  law  of  musical 
acoustics  which  it  cannot  be  made  to  illustrate.3 
For  purposes  of  demonstration  the  siren  is 
excellent,  and  also  for  the  illustration  of  perfect 
musical  intervals ;  but  fortheaccuratedotermina- 
tion  of  absolute  pitch  it  is  far  inferior  to  Lissa- 
jous's  optical  method  ;  and  still  more  so  to  the 
tuning-fork  method,  described  under  Scheiblrr, 
and  to  Prof.  M'Leod's  Cycloscope.    w.  h.  8. 

SIRENE,  LA.  Op^ra-comique  in  three  acts  ; 
words  by  Scribe,  music  by  Auber.  Produced 
at  the  Opera-Comi.jue,  March  26,  1844.  In 

I  Deachin*!,  Xat.  Phil*t  It.  p.  882 :  Everltt'a  tr»n*l»U<  >n.  n*m>t« 
I*hyiU*.  p.  1S»;  Atklnaon'*  trantJ. 

*  HelmholU.  <irtu*Hont  of  Tntui,  Hlb'i  trant!  p.  24.1  *  tr-vi 

*  A  (hwriptimt  <>f  thl»  inntrument  la  to  be  fotrorl  in  PoggrudoiT* 
AnnaUn,  Mid  In  Um  rkUotophtcat  Magamu-  for  1878. 


English  as  'The  Syren,'  at  Princess's  Theatre, 
Oct  14,  1844.  c. 

SIRMEN,  or  SYRMEN,  Maddalena  Lom- 
babdim,  a  distinguished  18th-century  vio- 
linist and  composer  for  her  instrument,  who 
later,  for  some  unknown  reason,  discarded  her 
first  profession  for  that  of  singer.     The  date 
of  her  birth,  which  it  is  believed  took  place  at 
Yenice  in  1735,  ia  uncertain,  and  the  date  of 
death  is  unknown.    According  to  Dr.  Burney, 
Maddalena  Lombardini  received  her  musical 
education  at  the  Venetian  ■  Conaervatorio  dei 
Mendicanti,'  and  ten  or  more  years  before 
Tartini's  death  in  1770,  she  was  profiting  by 
his  tuition.    At  this  time  she  probably  lived 
in  Padua,  so  as  to  be  near  her  maater,  but  in 
1760  she  had  apparently  returned  to  Venice, 
where  she  received  several  letters  from  him, 
testifying  to  the  keen  interest  he  took  in  her 
career.   The  carefully  written  instructions  as  to 
bowing  and  fingering  which  he  aent  her  in  a 
letter  dated  Padua,  March  5,  1760,  constitute 
a  valuable  treatise  on  the  art  of  violin-playing. 
This  letter — the  autograph  of  which  ia  preserved 
at  Venice — has  been  translated  into  German  by 
J.  A.  Hiller,  and  inserted  in  his  Lebensbcschrei- 
bungen  bcriihmtcr  Afusik-gelehrten.  Dr.  Burney'* 
excellent  English  version  appeared  in  1 779,  with 
the  original  text  and  the  translation  on  opposite 
pages.  Itwas  printed  in  London 1  forR.  Bremner, 
opposite  Somerset  House  in  the  Strand  ;  by 
George  Bigg,  successor  to  Mr.  Dryden  Leach.' 
Although  a  copy  of  thia  work  ia  rarely  met 
with  now,  the  substance  of  the  pamphlet  haa 
been  frequently  quoted  and  reprinted  in  full  in 
modern  works  on  the  violin.     Between  1 760 
and  1768  Maddalena  Lombardini  toured  in 
Italy,  where  she  is  said  to  have  proved  a  worthy 
rival  of  Tartini's  greatest  pupil,  —  Nardini. 
During  her  travels  the  young  virtuoso,  met 
Ludovico  Sinnen,  violinist  and  conductor  at 
St.  Maria  Maddalena  in  Bergamo.    The  ac- 
quaintance eventually  ended  in  marriage,  and  a 
visit  to  Paria,  where  the  couple  were  heard  at  a 
Concert  Spirituel  on  Monday  Angnat  15,  1768. 
The  if er cure  de  France  speaks  in  glowing  terms 
of  M.  and  Madame  Sirmen'a  execution  of  a 
double  violin  concerto  of  their  own  composition. 
In  1771,  Signora  Sinnen  came  to  London,  where 
her  d£but  took  place  at  the  King'a  Theatre,  on 
Thursday,  Jan.  9.  Bach's  oratorio,  *  Gioas  Re  di 
Giuda '  was  the  piece  de  resistance  of  the  evening. 
Duport  (oadet)  played  a  violoncello  solo  after 
the  first  Act  and  in  the  Second  Act,  after  the 
Duettino,  there  was  a  'Concerto  on  the  Violin  by 
the  celebrated  Mrs.  Lombardini  Sirmen.'  Her 
success  in  the  Metropolis  was  apparently  instan- 
taneous, and  was  repeated  on  the  10th,  16th, 
1 7th,  23rd,  and  24th of  the  same  month.  During 
the  following  February  she  played  frequently 
at  the  highest  claaa  concerts  in  London.  On 
Feb.  15  she  performed  a  violin  concerto  be- 
tween the  first  and  second  parts  of  Handel's 
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1  Judas  Maccabaeus '  at  Covent  Garden,  and  on 
the  20th  between  the  first  and  second  parts  of 
the  'Messiah.'  Her  'Benefit  Concert,'  under 
the  direction  of  Messrs.  Bach  and  Abel,  took 
place  at  Al mack's  on  April  15,  Guadagni, 
Wendling,  Fischer,  and  other  celebrated  artists 
of  the  day  assisted  her  ;  but  Madame  Sirmen, 
either  for  a  whim,  or  by  request,  abandoned 
for  this  occasion  the  instrument  on  which  she 
excelled,  and,  according  to  the  advertisement  in 
the  Public  Advertiser  of  that  date,  played  '  A 
Concerto  on  the  Harpsichord.'  In  the  month 
of  May  her  services  as  violinist  were  in  constant 
requisition.  She  repeated  her  triumphs  at  the 
King's  Theatre,  and,  besides  playing  her  violin 
concertos,  contributed  some  violin  obbligati  to 
the  songs  of  the  principal  vocalists.  The  Public 
Advertiser  of  May  28,  1771,  announces  'The 
celebrated  Signora  Sirmen  on  the  violin,  being 
her  last  performance  this  Season. '  The  following 
year  the  gifted  lady  returned  to  London,  and 
took  up  her  abode  in  Half  Moon  Street,  Picca- 
dilly. The  high  reputation  she  had  established 
for  hersolf  ensured  her  a  welcome  on  her  second 
arrival,  and  her  services  were  more  than  ever 
sought  after.  She  appeared  at  nearly  all  the 
Lenten  Oratorio  Concerts  at  Covent  Garden, 
playing  violin  concertos  between  the  parts.  On 
March  26,  1772,  she  had  another  benefit  concert, 
and  on  April  1  she  introduced  a  new  violin 
concerto  by  the  eminent  violoncellist  Signor 
Cirri,  after  the  second  part  of  Handel's  '  Messiah ' 
at  Covent  Garden.  Her  final  apiiearance  in 
England  is  so  announced  in  the  Public  Advertiser 
of  April  10,  at  the  newly  organised  'Concert 
Spirituel  *  held  in  the  same  building.  Apparently 
this  was  not  only  Signora  Sirmen 's  last  perform- 
ance in  England,  but  it  was  the  end  of  her 
brilliant  career  as  a  violinist.  Whether  she 
was  unable  to  sustain  the  high  reputation  she 
had  achieved,  or  whether  she  was  drawn  away 
from  her  original  bent  by  the  dazzling  example 
of  Miss  Schmeling  (afterwards  Madame  Mara), 
can  only  be  surmised.  In  any  case  she  came  to 
London  again  in  1774,  and  according  to  Dr. 
Burney 1  her  last  visit  to  the  metropolis  was  in 
the  capacity  of  a  singer,  in  which  her  sncceas 
was  questionable.  '  In  "  Sofonisba  "  and  "  The 
Cid  " '  — runs  the  note— 'Madame  Syrmen,  the 
scholar  of  Tartini  who  was  justly  admired  for 
her  polished  and  expressive  manner  of  playing 
the  violin,  appeared  as  a  singer  in  the  second 
woman,  but  having  been  first  woman  so  long 
upon  her  instrument,  she  degraded  herself  by 
assuming  a  character  in  which,  though  not 
destitute  of  voice  and  taste,  she  laid  no  claim  to 
superiority.'  After  this  unfortunate  attempt 
the  erstwhile  distinguished  violinist  drifted  to 
the  Continent  again,  and  in  1 782  she  was  singing 
secondary  parts  at  the  Court  Theatre  in  Dresden. 
In  May  1785  she  made  her  last  recorded  ap- 
pearance as  a  violinist  at  a  Concert  Spirituel  in 
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Paris,  but  without  success,  by  reason,  according 
to  the  Mercure  de  France,  of  the  old-fashioned 
and  worn-out  music  that  she  played.  The 
fulfilment  of  the  brilliant  promise  of  Signora 
Sirmen  "a  early  career  appears  to  have  been 
arrested  after  her  two  brief  seasons  in  London, 
and  for  this  reason  she  is  chiefly  remembered, 
not  so  much  as  a  violinist,  but  as  the  recipient 
of  Tartini's  notable  letter. 

Her  compositions  comprise  :— 

1.  Six  trios  *  deux  Vlokms  st  VlolonoetU  oblige,  OJuvre  Premier 
( Welcker  and  Uenaud.  8oho).  a  Six  yuajUtU-s  4  deux  Violent.  Alto 
et  Haw 1  written  in  conjunction  with  her  husband).  Berault,  Paris 
.  l?ffi".  also  Longman  *  Bnidortp,  Loudon.  3.  81x  duets  (or  two 
violins  (dedicated  to  the  Daks  of  Oloaosster).  William  Napirr. 
London.  4.  Six  concertos  (or  violin  with  an  accompaniment  (or  two 
violins,  Alto,  Basa,  H»uthnjr,  and  two  horns.  Hummel.  Amsterdam. 
6.  Six  Souatve  a  deux  Vlolona.  Hummel.  Amsterdam.  In  tba 
Berlin  Blhllotbek  a  copy  of  theme  rVmatea  is  embellished  with 
a  picture  of  MaddaJcna  Sirmen,  a  Six  Concertos  adapted  (or 
the  Harpsichord  by  Bignor  Oiordatil.  London.  ITS*.  Longman  4 
B  ruder!  p.  Cheniiside,  and  No.  3  Hay  market.  1.  A.  Hlller  mentions 
a  Concerto  which  was  published  in  Venice. 

Burney,  History  of  Music,  The  Present  Stale  of 
Music  in  Italy  ;  Castil-Blaze,  L'Opera  Italien  ; 
Choron  and  Fayolle,  Dictionnaire  ffistoriqus 
des  Musicicns  ;  Mercure  de  France,  Sept.  1768  ; 
Public  Advertiser,  1771,  1772;  Fetia,  Biog. 
des  Mus.,  Que  lien -Lexi icon.     o.  R.  and  E.  H-A. 

SISTINE  CHOIR  (Ital.  II  ColUgio  dei  Cap. 
pellani  Cantori  delta  Cappella  Pontificia).  A 
Collegiate  Body,  consisting  of  thirty-two  Choral 
Chaplains,  domiciled— though  not  in  any  special 
buildings  of  their  own — at  Rome,  where,  for 
many  centuries,  they  have  enjoyed  the  exclusive 
privilege  of  singing  at  all  those  solemn  services 
and  ecclesiastical  functions  in  which  the  Pope 
officiates  in  person. 

The  genealogy  of  the  Papal  Choir  may  be 
traced  back  to  a  period  of  very  remote  antiquity. 
It  is  said — and  the  tradition  is  worthy  of  credit 
— that  a  school  for  the  education  of  choristers 
was  founded  in  Rome  early  in  the  4th  century 
by  8.  8ylvester,  whose  Pontificate  lasted  from 
the  year  314  to  335.  That  S.  Hilarius  (461- 
468)  established  one,  not  much  more  than  a 
century  later,  is  certain.  These  institutions, 
after  the  lapse  of  another  hundred  years,  were 
supplemented  by  new  ones  on  a  larger  scale. 
On  the  destruction  of  the  monastery  of  Monte 
Cassino,  by  the  Lombards,  in  the  year  580, 
the  Benedictine  Fathers  fled  to  Rome  ;  and, 
under  the  protection  of  Pope  Pelagius  II.  (577- 
590),  established  themselves  in  a  new  home, 
near  the  Lateran  Basilica,  where  they  o|wned 
schools  for  the  preparation  of  candidates  for 
holy  orders.  S.  Gregory  the  Great  (590-604) 
took  advantage  of  this  circumstance  whilo 
working  out  his  system  of  reform,  and  turned 
the  seminaries  to  account  as  schools  of  singing. 
Under  his  care  they  prospered  exceedingly, 
and  in  process  of  time  attained  proportions 
which  enabled  them  to  supply  the  various 
Basilicas  with  singers,  who  assembled  on  the 
greater  festivals,  and  attended  the  Pope  wherever 
he  officiated.  And  thus  arose  the  practice  to 
which  the  Church  was  eventually  indebted  for 
the  magnificent  services  of  the  Sistine  Chapel. 
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These  early  Scholae  Cantorura — sometimes 
called  Orphanotropia,  in  allusion  to  the  number 
of  fatherless  children  which  they  sheltered — were 
governed  by  an  ecclesiastic,  of  high  rank,  called 
the  Primiceriu8,  who,  assisted  by  a  Secundi- 
cerius  destined  afterwards  to  succeed  him  in 
his  office,  exercised  absolute  control  over  the 
youths  and  ohildren  committed  to  his  care. 
Boys  were  admitted  into  the  preparatory  school 
(Parvisium)  at  a  very  early  age  ;  and,  if  of 
gentle  birth,  became,  at  the  same  time,  members 
of  the  papal  household,  holding  a  status  like 
that  of  the  pages  at  a  secular  court.  After 
passing  through  the  necessary  preparation,  the 
choristers  were  permitted  to  take  part  in  the 
most  solemn  services  of  the  Church  :  and  when 
their  voices  changed,  were  either  prepared  for 
the  priesthood  or  provided  for  as  Cubicularii. 
The  older  members  of  the  Scholae  were  called 
Subdeacons ;  but  the  title  was  only  an  honorary 
one.  By  their  help  Rome  was  so  liberally 
supplied  with  singers  that,  on  more  than  one 
occasion,  the  Pope  was  able  to  send  out  skilled 
instructors  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  the 
purest  stylo  of  ecclesiastical  singing  in  other 
countries  ; 1  and,  as  we  hear  of  no  important 
modification  of  the  system  before  the  beginning 
of  the  14th  century,  we  are  justified  in  believ- 
ing that  it  fulfilled  its  purpose  perfectly. 

A  great  change,  however,  took  place  dur- 
ing the  Pontificate  of  Clement  V.  (1305-14), 
who  in  the  year  1305  transferred  the  Chair  of 
S.  Peter  to  Avignon,  leaving  his  Primioerius 
and  Schola  Cantorum  behind  him  in  Rome. 
Too  much  oppressed  by  political  and  ecclesi- 
astical troubles  to  devote  his  time  to  the 
regulation  of  details,  Pope  Clement  naturally 
left  the  management  of  his  chapel  to  underlings, 
who  suffered  the  music  to  degenerate  to  a  very 
unsatisfactory  level.  His  successor,  John  XXII. 
(1316-34),  issued  in  1323  the  well-known 
Bull,  'Docta  sanctorum,'  for  the  purpose  of 
restraining  his  singers  from  corrupting  the 
simplicity  of  plain-song,  either  by  subjecting 
it  to  the  laws  of  measured  music,  or  by  over- 
loading it  with  ornamentation.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  the  provisions  of  this  Bull  were  fully 
carried  out  after  the  decease  of  its  author,  whose 
immediate  successor,  Benedict  XII.  (1334-42), 
was  too  fond  of  splendid  ceremonial  to  raise 
any  strong  objection  to  the  music  sung  by  the 
twelve  Choral  Chaplains  who  officiated  in  his 
private  chapel,  on  the  score  of  its  elaborateness. 
Indeed,  the  management  of  the  choir  employed 
by  Benedict  and  his  successors  at  Avignon 
differed  altogether  from  that  of  the  Roman 
Schola,  which  was  still  carried  on  under  the 
Primicerius.     In  Rome,  the  choristers  were 

i  For  thii  purpoa*.  John  tht  Pncoeiitnr  ni  wnt  to  England, 
during  the  Primacy  of  Theodore,  ArohhUhop  of 
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bat  recalled  by  Pop*  Paul  I.  In  763,  that  he  might  luocead  to  the 
office  »f  the  then  lately  deooaaed  Primtceriu*.  Georgiua ;  while  to- 
ward* the  i-l  nee  of  the  Mine  century .  two  celebrated  ainveni.  Theodorua 
and  Benedicts,  wart  eent  by  Hadrian  I.  (772-7961  to  Charlemagne 


taught  on  the  old  traditional  system,  almost 
from  their  infancy.  At  Avignon,  the  most 
welcome  recruits  were  French  and  Flemish 
singers,  who  had  already  earned  a  brilliant 
reputation.  Now,  in  those  days  the  best  singers 
were,  for  the  most  part,  the  best  composers 
also  ;  and  in  the  Low  Countries  the  art  of 
composition  was  rapidly  advancing  towards  a 
state  of  perfection  elsewhere  unknown.  It  fol- 
lowed, therefore,  that  the  choir  at  Avignon  con- 
tained some  of  the  greatest  musicians  in  Europe, 
and  was  indebted  to  them  for  Faux- Bourdous 
and  other  polyphonic  music,  scarcely  ever  heard 
at  that  period  except  in  the  Netherlands. 

In  1377  Pope  Gregory  XL  (1370-78)  re- 
turned to  Rome,  and  carried  his  choir  with 
him.  The  contrast  between  the  rival  schools 
now  became  more  apparent  than  ever  ;  yet  by 
some  means  they  amalgamated  completely. 
The  probability  is  that  Gregory  himself  united 
them,  forming  the  two  choirs  into  one  body, 
which  was  no  longer  called  the  Schola  Cantorum, 
nor  governed  by  a  Primicerius,  but  was  hence- 
forth known  as  the  Collegio  dei  Cappellani 
Cantori,  and  placed  under  the  command  of  an 
ecclesiastic  who  held  the  appointment  for  life, 
and  bore  the  title  of  Maestro  della  Cappells 
Pontificia.  The  precise  year  in  which  this 
change  took  place  cannot  be  ascertained  ;  though 
it  is  certain  that  the  new  title  was  borne  by 
Angelo,  Abbot  of  S.  Maria  de  Rivaldia,  in 
1397 — twenty  years  after  the  return  from  Avi- 
gnon. After  this,  we  hear  of  no  other  Maestro 
till  1464,  when  the  appointment  was  conferred 
upon  Niccola  Fabri,  Governor  of  Rome,  who 
held  it  for  two  years.  From  1469  onwards  the 
list  includes  the  names  of  fourteen  ecclesiastics, 
of  whom  all,  except  the  last,  were  Bishops. 
The  most  celebrated  of  them  was  Elziano 
Genet,  of  Carpcutras,  '  Vescovo  in  partibus' 
(1515-26?),  and  the  last  of  the  series  was 
Monsignor  Antonio  Boccapadule  (1574-86), 
whose  relations  with  the  reigning  Pope,  Sixtus 
V.  (1685-90),  were  disturbed  by  a  misunder- 
standing, particulars  of  which  will  be  found  in 
vol.  iii.  p.  605.  That  the  Pope  was  highly 
incensed  at  the  spirit  of  insubordination  shown 
by  his  Cantori  Cappellani  on  this  occasion  is 
well  known ;  and  it  was  probably  on  this 
account  that,  instead  of  appointing  a  successor 
to  Monsignore  Boccapadule,  whom  he  somewhat 
unceremoniously  deposed,  he  issued,  Sept,  1, 
1586,  a  Bull  ('  In  suprema '),  by  virtue  of  which 
he  conferred  upon  the  college  the  right  of  elect- 
ing, from  among  their  own  body,  an  officer,  to 
whom  was  committed  the  duty  of  governing 
the  choir,  for  three,  six,  or  twelve  months,  or 
in  perpetuity,  according  to  the  pleasure  of  the 
Electors.3  It  was  clear  that  the  Maestri  so 
elected  must  necessarily  be  deprived  of  many 
of  the  privileges  enjoyed  by  the  ecclesiastical 
dignitaries  who  had  preceded  them  ;  but,  by 
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way  of  compensation,  they  were  invested  with 
all  which  were  not  inseparable  from  the  status 
of  a  Bishop  ;  and  these  were  still  further  in- 
creased, by  Pope  Clement  XIII.,  in  the  Bull 
•Cum  retinendi,'  August  31,  1762.  It  was 
ultimately  arranged  that  the  election  should 
take  place  annually,  and  this  custom  has  ever 
since  been  strictly  observed.  The  first  Maestro 
so  chosen  was  Giovanni  Antonio  Merlo,  who 
served  during  the  year  1587.  Since  his  time, 
the  election  has  always  lieen  fixed  for  Dec. 
28  ;  and  for  very  many  years  it  has  been  the 
invariable  custom  to  elect  the  principal  baas. 

The  Flemish  singers,  having  once  obtained  a 
recognised  position  in  the  choir,  soon  began  to 
exercise  an  irresistible  influence  over  it,  and, 
through  it,  over  every  other  choir  in  Christendom. 
Among  the  first  of  whom  we  have  any  certain 
account,  was  Guglielmo  Dufay,  the  founder  of 
the  older  Flemish  school,  whose  name  is  men- 
tioned in  the  archives  of  the  Chapel  as  early 
as  1380,  three  years  only  after  the  formal 
settlement  of  the  college  in  Rome  ;  whence  it 
has  been  conjectured  that  he  first  sang  at 
Avignon,  and  afterwards  accompanied  Pope 
Gregory  XI.  to  Italy.  Dufay  died  in  1474, 
leaving  many  talented  pupils. 

The  number  of  singers,  which  at  Avignon 
had  been  limited  to  twelve,  was  in  the  16th 
century  increased  to  twenty-four,  and  not  very 
long  afterwards  raised  to  thirty -two,  which 
figure  still  represents  the  normal  strength  of 
the  Choir,  though  the  assistance  of  additional 
rif/ieni  is  sometimes  permitted  on  extraordinary 
occasions.  After  the  formal  admission  of  the 
Netherlanders  the  compositions  sung  in  the 
Papal  Chapel  were  almost  entirely  supplied  by 
the  Cappellani  Can  tori  themselves.  The  custom 
was,  when  any  member  of  the  college  had  pro- 
duced a  mass  or  other  great  work,  to  have  it 
roughly  written  out,  and  rehearsed  by  the  entire 
body  of  singers,  who  afterwards  decided  whether 
or  not  it  was  worthy  of  their  acceptance.  If 
the  votes  were  in  its  favour,  the  original  auto- 
graph was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Scrittori 
— of  whom  four  were  usually  kept  in  full  em- 
ployment—and by  them  copied,  in  stencilled 
notes  large  enough  to  be  read  by  the  entire 
choir  at  once,  into  huge  part-books,1  formed  of 
entire  sheets  of  parchment,  of  which  a  large 
collection,  richly  illuminated  and  magnificently 
bound,  is  still  preserved  among  the  Archives 
of  the  Sistine  Chapel,  though  a  vast  number 
were  destroyed  in  the  conflagration  which  ensued 
on  the  invasion  of  Rome  by  Charles  V.  in  1527. 

In  the  year  1565  Pope  Pins  IV.  conferred 
npon  Palestrina  the  title  of  Composer  to  the 
Pontifical  Chapel,  with  an  honorarium  of  three 
scudi  and  thirty  baiocchi  per  month.  The  office 
was  renewed,  after  Palestrina  s  death,  in  favour 
of  Felice  Anerio,  but  was  never  conferred  on 

>  MandelMnhn,  In  on* of  hU  lettrn.  five*  an  amtulng  description 
of  "n«  of  th»»»^riTnnnou«  booka.  which  he  »w  curled  In  front  of 


any  other  member  of  the  college.  The  most 
famous  musicians  who  sang  in  the  choir,  after 
the  expulsion  of  Palestrina  in  1555,  were  Giov. 
Maria  Nanini,  admitted  in  1577,  Luca  Marenzio 
(1594),  Ruggiero  Giovanelli  (1599),  and  Gre- 
gorio  Allegri  (1629-52).  Adanii  also  mentions 
Vittoria,  whose  name,  however,  is  not  to  be 
found  in  any  official  register.  Among  more 
modern  Maestri  the  three  most  notable  were, 
Tommaso  Bai,  who  held  the  office  of  Maestro 
in  1714  ;  the  Cavaliere  Giuseppe  Santarelli  — 
Dr.  Burney  s  friend — who  entered  the  choir  as 
an  artificial  soprano  singer  in  1749,  and  died 
in  1790;  and  the  Abbate  Baini,  who  was 
received  into  the  college  in  1795,  became 
Maestro  in  1817,  and  died  in  1844.  By  special 
favour  of  Pope  Gregory  XVI.,  Baini  retained  his 
office  for  life — an  honour  to  which,  as  the 
greatest  ecclesiastical  musician  of  the  19th 
century,  he  was  most  justly  entitled  ;  but  no 
later  Maestro  has  enjoyed  the  same  privilege. 

The  two  settings  of  the  'Miserere'  by  Bai 
and  Baini,  which  for  many  years  past  have 
been  used  alternately  with  that  of  Allegri,  are 
the  only  works  added  to  the  repertory  of  the 
chapel  since  the  death  of  the  last-named 
Maestro.  Indeed,  neither  the  constitution  nor 
the  habits  of  the  college  have,  since  Pales- 
trina, undergone  any  important  change — except, 
perha|>s,  in  one  particular,  to  be  mentioned 
presently  ;  and  hence  it  is  that  its  perform- 
ances are  so  infinitely  valuable,  as  traditional 
indices  of  the  style  of  singing  cultivated  at  the 
period  which  produced  the  'Missa  Papae  Mar- 
celli,'  the  1  Improperia,'  and  the  'Lamentations.' 
Except  for  these  traditions,  the  works  of  Pales- 
trina would  be  to  us  a  dead  letter  ;  under  their 
safe  guidance  we  feel  no  more  doubt  as  to  the 
tempi  of  the  '  Missa  brevis '  than  we  do  con- 
cerning those  of  the  *  Sinfonia  Eroica.' 

The  one  point  in  which  a  change  has  taken 
place  is,  the  selection  of  voices  ;  and  it  is  neces- 
sary to  remark,  that,  as  the  change  did  not  take 
place  until  seven  years  after  Palestrina's  death, 
the  idea  that  we  cannot  sing  his  music,  in 
England,  as  he  intended  it  to  be  sung,  for  lack 
of  the  necessary  voices,  is  altogether  untenable. 
In  early  times,  as  we  have  already  seen,  the 
chapel  was  supplied  with  Soprani,  and  in  all 
probability  with  Contralti  also,  by  means  of  the 
Orphanotropia  or  Scholae  Cantorum,  exactly  as 
English  cathedrals  are  now  supplied  by  means 
of  the  Choristers'  Schools.  That  this  plan  was 
continued  until  quite  late  in  the  16th  century 
is  sufficiently  proved  by  the  fact  that,  between 
1561  and  1571,  Palestrina  held  the  joint  offices 
of  Maestro  di  Cappella  and  Maestro  dei  Fanciulli 
di  Coro  at  the  Church  of  St.  Maria  Maggiore, 
while,  between  1539  and  1553  the  post  of 
Maestro  de'  Put ti,  at  the  Cappella  Giulia,  was 
successively  filled  by  Arcadelt,  Rubino,  Basso, 
Ferrabosco,  and  Roselli.  During  the  latter  half 
of  the  16th  century,  however,  these  youthful 
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treble  voices  were  gradually  supplanted  by 
a  new  kind  of  adult  male  Soprano,  called  the 
Soprano  falsetto,  imported,  in  the  first  instance, 
from  Spain,  in  which  country  it  was  extensively 
cultivated  by  nieans  of  some  peculiar  system 
of  training,  the  secret  of  which  has  never  publicly 
transpired.1  At  the  close  of  the  16th  century, 
Spanish  Soprani  were  in  very  great  request ; 
and  were,  indeed,  preferred  to  all  others,  until 
the  year  1601,  when  a  far  more  momentous 
change  was  introduced. 

During  nearly  the  whole  of  the  1 7th  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  18th  centuries  the  theatres 
of  Europe  were  supplied  with  adult  male  Soprano 
and  Contralto  voices,  preserved  by  a  process  so 
barbarous,  that  at  one  time  it  was  forbidden  in 
Italy  on  pain  of  death.  Yet,  notwithstanding 
this  penalty  the  system  pros{>ered,  and  enriched 
the  stage  with  many  of  its  most  accomplished 
ornaments,  such  as  Nicolini  Grinialdi,  Senesino, 
Carestini,  Pacchierotti,  Farinelli,  and  others. 
It  has  been  said  that  Farinelli's  wonderful  voice 
was  accidentally  preserved,  and  the  story  is 
probably  true  ;  for  it  is  certain  that  very  fine 
voices  are  sometimes  preserved  by  accident,  and 
quite  reasonable  to  suppose  that  such  accidents 
may  very  frequently  happen,  though  should  the 
sufferers  possess  no  musical  talent  one  is  not 
likely  to  hear  of  them.  In  these  purely  acci- 
dental cases  no  singer,  with  a  good  voice,  has 
ever  been  refused  admission  into  the  Pontifical 
Choir  ;  but  the  transgression  of  the  law,  which 
was  formerly  punishable  with  death,  now  renders 
the  offender  dt  facto  excommunicate,  and  there- 
fore effectually  prevents  his  reception  into  the 
Collegio.  One  of  the  most  learned  and  accom- 
plished musicians  in  Rome,  in  command  of 
one  of  its  most  celebrated  choirs,  remembered 
the  admission  of  three  artificial  voices,  accident- 
ally produced,  while  he  was  studying  under 
Baini.  Two  of  them  proved  too  weak  to  be 
used,  except  as  ripieni  ;  but  the  third  developed 
into  a  magnificent  Soprano.  The  trained 
Soprano  falsetto,  which  needs  no  accident  to 
produce  it,  is  not  yet  extinct8 

Italian  choirmasters  draw  a  careful  distinc- 
tion between  the  different  voices  they  employ. 
The  Voce  bianca  or  natural*  is  by  no  means 
uncommon,  but  produces  only  Contralto  singers. 
The  true  adult  Soprano,  arte  fatta  (made  by 
method  3),  is  an  excessively  rare  voice,  produced 
'  rather  in  the  head  than  in  the  chest  or  throat,' 
and  lasting,  generally,  to  extreme  old  age,  to 
the  astonishment  of  the  uninitiated  hearer,  who 
cannot  understand  its  co-existence  with  a  long 
white  beard.4  The  occurrence  of  such  phenomena 

I  Nevertheless,  thU  sacrist  does  not  awm  to  be  altogether  lost.  A 
lady  traveller  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  amusingly  expressed  her 
•urprUe,  on  discovering  that  certain  high  Ante-like  notes,  which 
*he  hollered  to  hare  been  prndtirwil  l>jr  (nine  Wuttful  jronnf  girl, 
mite  emanated  from  the  throat  of  a  Wly  individual  with  a  ku^ 
Mack  b**nt  and  -kUbtrt ! 

'  Theae  statements  are  founded  on  information  supplied  to  us  by 
gentlemen  resident  In  Rome,  whose  high  position  and  long  expert- 
•new  render  their  evidence  more  than  ordinarily  trustworthy. 

I  i  ».  not  by  operation. 

t  In  A.Ui.i i  da  Bolatoa'i  Omrmuivni  (Roma,  1711)  will  be  found 


is,  however,  so  exceptional,  that  Pope  Pius  IX. 
founded  the  Scuola  di  S.  Salvatore,  near  St 
Peter's,  for  the  express  purpose  of  supplying  th« 
choirs  of  Rome  with  boys,  subject,  as  in  England, 
to  be  discharged  on  the  breaking  of  their  voices. 

It  remains  only  to  say  a  few  words  concerning 
the  style  of  singing  practised  by  this  matchless 
choir,  and  the  lessons  to  be  learned  from  it 

For  the  last  three  centuries  at  least  there  haTe 
been  preserved  certain  traditional  ornaments 
and  forms  of  expression  which  are  profound 
mysteries  to  the  uninitiated.  For  instance, 
the  Second  and  Third  Lamentations,  on  the 
three  last  days  in  Holy  Week,  are  sung,  as  u 
generally  supjtosed,  by  a  high  voice  ;  but.  when 
that  voice  is  too  weak  for  the  task,  it  is  assisted 
by  another,  which,  even  in  the  most  difficult 
Abbcllimcnti  keeps  so  exactly  with  it,  that  the 
two  voices  are  invariably  mistaken  for  one. 
Again,  there  has  long  been  a  traditional  way 
of  making  crcsoendi  and  diminuendi,  which  has 
astonished  even  the  most  experienced  choir- 
masters. The  secret  of  this  wonderful  effect 
is,  that,  not  only  the  amount  of  tone  produced 
by  each  individual  voice,  but  the  actual  number 
of  voices  employed,  is  gradually  increased  in 
the  one  case  and  diminished  in  the  other.  The 
marvellous  effects  produced  by  the  1  Miserere ' 
have  already  been  described  at  vol.  iii.  p.  216  ; 
and  those  associated  with  the  4  Improperia,'  at 
vol.  ii.  p.  462.  8uch  effects  would  no  doubt  be 
condemned  by  English  choirmasters  as  *  tricks ' 
— but  they  are  not  tricks.  No  means  can  be  so 
condemned,  with  justice,  provided  the  effect  they 
produce  be  artistic  and  legitimate,  [A  cata- 
logue of  the  singers  of  the  Capjiella  Pontiiicia  is 
given  in  the  Rit>.  Afus.  Ital.  for  1907.]  W.  s.  a. 

SIVORI,  Ernesto  Camillo,  a  great  violinist 
born  at  Genoa,  Oct  25,  1816.  He  began  the 
violin  at  five,  under  Restano,  and  continued  it 
under  Costa,  until  about  the  year  1823,  when 
Paganini  met  with  him,  and  was  so  much  struck 
with  his  talent,  as  not  only  to  give  him  lessons, 
but  to  compose  six  sonatas  and  a  concertino  for 
violin,  guitar,  tenor,  aud  violoncello,  which  they 
were  accustomed  to  play  together,  Paganini 
taking  the  guitar.  This  was  sufficient  to  launch 
the  lad  into  Paganini's  style.  [After  a  stay  of 
six  months  in  his  native  city,  Paganini  left  for 
a  tour  in  Germany  in  1824,  but  before  his  de 
jtarture  he  demonstrated  the  interest  be  took 
in  young  Sivori  by  desiring  that  he  should 
accompany  him  on  his  travels.  Owing  to  the 
child's  tender  years,  however,  his  parenta  refused 
to  abandon  him  to  the  care  of  the  great  violinist 
This  being  the  case,  Paganini  recommended  the 
elder  Sivori  to  place  his  son  with  his  own 
former  master,  Giacomo  Costa,  and  for  three 
years  this  teacher  guided  the  child's  studies  so 
adroitly  that  when  Paganini  returned  to  Genoa 
in  1827,  he  found  him  well  equipped  as  a 

numerous  portraits  of  Soprani  and  Contrail!,  with  long  beards- 
many  of  them  priests. 
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classical  player.  Though  perfectly  satisfied  with 
the  progress  of  his  prote'gi,  he  at  the  same  time 
considered  him  lacking  in  virtuosity,  and  there- 
fore suggested  a  change  from  Costa's  scholastic 
method,  to  the  more  volatile  system  of  his 
intimate  friend  Dellepiane.  Again  the  boy's 
progress  was  astonishing,  and  at  length  his 
father,  conquering  his  objections  to  a  musical 
career  for  his  sou,  became  desirous  that  he 
should  make  some  public  appearances  outside 
his  own  country.  Accordingly,  accompanied  by 
his  master  Dellepiane,  Camillo  Sivori  travelled 
first  to  Turin,  where  he  played  at  a  concert  on 
May  3,  1827.  He  next  appeared  at  Susa  on 
the  5th,  Saint  Michel  6th,  Chambery  7th, 
Lyons  16th,  Paris  18th,  and  made  his  debut  in 
London  on  the  25th.  Two  days  later  he  was 
again  in  Paris,  where  the  Duchease  de  Noailles, 
the  Due  de  Berri  and  most  of  the  dilettanti  of 
the  town  interested  themselves  in  him,  as  did 
likewise  Rossini,  Cherubini,  Baillot,  and  other 
eminent  musicians  of  the  day.  He  gave  a  very 
successful  concert  in  Paris  on  Dec.  4.  In 
1828,  8ivori  repeated  his  first  triumphs  in 
Paris  and  London.  The  autumn  of  the  same 
year  was  spent  by  him  in  touring  in  the 
French  provinces.  After  an  absence  of  eighteen 
months  he  at  length  returned  to  Genoa  in 
January  1829,  and  devoted  himself  earnestly 
to  studying  composition  with  Giovanni  Scrra, 
a  profound  theorist  of  the  classical  school,  then 
occupying  the  post  of  musical  director  at  the 
Teatro  Carlo  Felice  in  Genoa.  During  the  year 
1829  Sivori  did  little  else  but  study,  only  acting 
at  intervals  as  Dellepiane's  substitute  at  the 
Teatro  Carlo  Felice,  and  also  at  the  Conservatorio 
when  the  latter  was  taken  ill.  He  generously 
gave  the  entire  benefit  of  these  services  to  his 
old  master,  and  after  Dellepiane's  death  ex- 
tended the  same  charity  to  his  impoverished 
widow  and  child  for  the  space  of  a  year. 
February  1834  found  Sivori  again  in  England 
making  his  debut  as  a  quartet-player  in  the 
Queen's  Square  '  Select  Society '  meetings  at 
Mr.  Alsager's  house,  and  on  March  28  he 
played  in  the  first  performance  of  Cherubini's 
Requiem.]  He  next  traversed  Italy,  beginning 
with  Florence,  in  1889  ;  then  in  1841  and 
1842  visited  Prague,  Vienna,  Leipzig,  Berlin, 
Frankfort,  Brussels,  St  Petersburg,  and  Moscow. 
On  Jan.  29,  1843,  he  made  his  rcntrte  to  Paris 
with  a  movement  from  a  concerto  of  his  own, 
his  performance  of  which  carried  away  his 
audience  and  procured  him  a  special  medal. 
He  also  made  a  vast  impression  in  chamber- 
music.  [The  brilliantly  successful  appearance 
of  Jan.  29, — when  he  played  his  own  Concerto 
in  E  flat,  Paganini's  Concerto  in  B  minor,  and 
the  same  composer's  1  Moise,'  for  the  G  string 
— took  place  at  the  Conservatoire,  and  that 
institution  presented  him  with  its  gold  medal 
of  honour.]  From  Paris  he  went  to  London, 
where  he  made  his  first  appearance  at  the  Phil- 


harmonic in  May,  playing  his  Concerto  in  A  at 
the  same  concerts  on  June  5,  1843,  and  re- 
peating it  on  the  19th  (Spohr  was  in  London 
at  the  same  time)  ;  returned  in  1844,  when 
Mendelssohn,  Joachim,  Halle,  Piatti,  and  Ernst 
were  here  also,  and  in  1845,  when  he  assisted 
in  the  famous  performances  of  Beethoven's 
Quartets  at  Mr.  Alsager's  house  (see  vol.  i.  p. 
72),  played  at  the  Musical  Union  on  June  24, 
etc.  etc.  [Tours  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
and  in  Holland  followed,  and  in  the  ensuing 
year  he  gave  a  concert  at  Brussels  (on  March  12), 
returning  from  thence  to  Paris  and  playing  en 
route  at  Liege,  Antwerp,  Ghent,  etc.  The 
season  of  1844  was  again  successfully  occupied 
in  London  with  his  own  concert  at  Her  Majesty's 
Theatre,  an  appearance  at  a  Philharmonic 
concert  under  Mendelssohn  :  a  farewell  concert 
at  Hanover  Square  Rooms,  where  he  played  the 
'  Kreutzer  Sonata '  with  Julius  Benedict — a  per- 
formance which  was  repeated  at  the  Melodists' 
Club— and  numerous  private  engagements.  In 
August,  Sivori  in  company  with  Dohler,  Piatti, 
Henry  Russell,  and  Lablsche,  jun.,  made  a 
tour  of  Great  Britain.  After  playing  at  Ham- 
burg, he  came  to  London  again  during  the 
season  of  1845.]  In  1846  he  was  again  here  ; 
on  June  27,  played  Mendelssohn's  Concerto  at 
a  Philharmonic  Concert,  and  was  solo  violin  at 
Jullien's  'Concerts  d'EteV  He  then  left  for 
America,  in  which  he  remained  till  1850, 
travelling  from  the  Northern  States,  by  Mexico 
and  Panama,  to  Valparaiso,  Rio,  Buenos  Ay  res, 
and  Montevideo,  and  narrowly  escaping  death 
by  yellow  fever.  In  1 850  he  returned  to  Genoa, 
and  shortly  after  lost  nearly  all  the  money  he 
had  made  in  the  new  world  by  an  imprudent 
speculation.  In  1851  he  was  again  in  Great 
Britain,  touring  throughout  the  whole  country. 
[In  London  he  played  at  Professor  Ella's  Musical 
Union  concert  with  Golinelli  (pianist)  and  Piatti. 
In  1852  he  played  in  Beethoven's  Triple  concerto 
in  C—  with  Piatti  as  violoncellist— at  the  New 
Philharmonic  Society  at  Exeter  Hall  under 
Berlioz's  baton.  A  tour  in  Scotland  in  1853 
was  followed  by  a  tour  in  Switzerland,  where 
he  broke  his  wrist  in  an  unfortunate  carriage 
accident  at  Geneva.  On  Dec.  1 5,  Sivori  played 
at  the  Pergola,  Florence,  returning  to  Genoa  in 
time  for  the  opening  of  the  Teatro  Apollonio. 
1854  brought  a  tour  in  France,  and  the 
following  year,  his  marriage  to  the  actress 
Ortensia  Damain,  after  which  he  toured  in 
Spain,  where  the  Queen  made  him  Knight  of 
the  Order  of  Carlos  III.  From  Spain  he  went 
to  Portugal,  where  the  King  made  him  Knight 
of  the  Order  of  Christ  the  King,  and  in  the 
spring  of  1856  he  made  appearances  in  Belgium, 
Holland,  and  Germany.  In  1857  Sivori  toured 
in  England  with  Piatti,  and  the  fourteen -year- 
old  pianist,  Arthur  Napoleon.]  In  1862  ho 
scored  one  more  success  in  Paris  in  the  B  minor 
Concerto  of  PaganinL    In  1864  he  revisited 
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London,  and  appeared  at  the  Musical  Union 
and  elsewhere.  [In  1869  Sivori  appeared  at 
some  of  the  Monday  Popular  Concerts  in  London, 
and  in  1870  toured  in  France,  after  which  he 
returned  to  Genoa  and  there  led  a  quiet  life 
until  he  passed  away  at  his  house  in  the  Via 
Oiulia,  on  Feb.  19,  1894.] 

As  a  man  he  was  always  liked—'  little,  good- 
tempered,  warm-hearted,  intelligent  Camillo 
Sivori '  is  the  description  of  him  by  an  English 
journalist  He  was  the  only  direct  pupil  of 
Paganini,  and  his  playing  was  that  of  a  virtuoso 
of  the  Paganini  9chool,  with  a  prodigious  com- 
mand of  difficulties,  especially  of  double-stop- 
ping, second  only  to  his  master.  His  tone  was 
silvery  and  clear,  but  rather  thin.  His  style — 
judged  by  a  classical  standard — was  cold  and 
affected,  and  had  little  real  feeling. 

[Hi*  composition*  Include  two  Concerto*  for  Violin  in  K  flat 
and  A  ;  Cappriecio,  I>a  Ocnolae ;  op.  12,  Tarantelle  Napulitaine. Violin 
and  orcheetra.  or  piano ;  D»ux  <lm>«  onnocrtanta  (or  Pianoforte  and 
Violin;  Ouet  for  Violin  and  Doubly  Raw.  written  with  Bottceinl; 
FanUUIe  Caprioc  In  B;  PanUUIe  fttude,  on.  10  ;  Pantataie,  Pleura 
dr  Naplm;  Souvenir  de  Norma ;  Caniaval  de  Chili ;  Camaval  de 
Cube.;  Camaval  Americaln;  Tempeat  Mueic  (Milan.  1860);  Police 
Kspagnole* ;  Variation*  on  '  Nel  our  non  pin  ml  eel) to '  and  "  Le 
Pirate ' ;  Throe  Fantasia*  upon  aire  from  '  1*  Sounambula,'  '  I 
Puritan  I,'  '  Zapateado ' ;  Pantaata  on  alra  from  '  Un  Ballo  In 
Maochera,'         TroTaUjre.'  '  I.uda  di  Ijunmertnoorj ;  Andante 

[Heron  -  Allen,  Camillo  Sivori,  The  Violin 
Times,  March  15,  1894,  No.  5,  vol.  i. ;  James,  E. 
(Ph.  and  Lit  D.),  Camillo  Sivori,  a  Sketch  of 
his  Life,  etc. ;  Bcnedit,  G.,  C.  Sivori  (reprinted 
from  the  Semaphore,  Marseilles,  March  7, 1854)  ; 
Pierrottet  Adele,  Camillo  «9it»ro'(with  pictures) ; 
Fino,  G.  da,  C.  Sivori  and  F.  Romani;  Phipson, 
T.  L.,  Sketches  and  Anecdotes  of  Celebrated 
Violinists',  Lahee,  H.  C.,  Famous  Violinists, 
Musical  Standard,  Feb.  24,  1894  ;  Figaro, 
Paris,  April  1,  1894  ;  Journal  des  Dibats, 
Feb.  28,  1828  ;  Siecle,  Paris,  Feb.  6,  1848  ; 
Monileur  Universel,  Paris,  Feb.  13,  1843  ; 
British  Minstrel,  vol.  iL  pp.  165-6 ;  Fetis, 
Biog.  des  Mus.]  o.  ;  with  additions  in  square 
brackets  by  E.  h-a. 

SIXTH.  The  interval  which  embraces  six 
degrees  of  the  scale.  There  are  three  forms — the 
major,  the  minor,  and  the  augmented.  (l)The 
major  sixth,  as  CA,  contains  9  mean  semitones, 
and  the  ratio  of  its  limiting  sounds  in  the  true 
scale  is  5  :  3.  It  is  a  concord,  and  in  harmony 
is  regarded  as  the  first  inversion  of  the  minor 
common  chord.  (2)  The  minor  sixth,  as  CAb 
or  EC,  contains  8  semitones,  and  the  ratio  of  its 
limiting  sounds  is  8  : 5.  It  is  also  a  concord, 
and  in  harmony  regarded  as  the  first  inversion 
of  the  major  common  chord.  (3)  The  augmented 
sixth,  which  is  arrived  at  by  flattening  the 
lower  or  sharpening  the  upper  extreme  sound 
of  a  major  sixth,  as  Db  B,  or  Ab  Fg,  contains 
10  semitones,  and  the  ratio  of  the  limiting 
sounds  is  125  :  72.  The  augmented  sixth  is  a 
discord,  and  is  usually  resolved  by  moving  each 
note  a  semitone  outwards  to  the  octave,  the 
sharpening  or  flattening  of  one  of  the  extreme 
sounds  already  implying  a  straining  in  that 


direction.  [See  Harmony.]  Three  forms  of 
the  augmented  sixth  are  distinguished  by  special 
names  :  when  it  is  accompanied  by  the  major 
third  it  is  called  '  Italian*  (see  a)  j  when  to  this 
is  added  the  augmented  fourth,  it  is  called 
1  French 1  (see  b)  ;  and  when  the  major  third 
and  fifth  are  present  (c)  it  is  called  '  German.' 

(a)  (b)  (c)  (d) 


The  Neapolitan  Sixth  is  the  name  by  which 
a  chord  consisting  of  a  minor  sixth  and  minor 
third  on  the  subdominant  has  long  been  known  ; 
as  (d)  in  the  key  of  C  minor. 

Theorists,  starting  from  different  radical  as- 
sumptions, suggest  different  derivations  for  this 
chord.  Some,  taking  the  major  and  minor  scales 
to  comprise  all  the  notes  which  can  be  used  for 
essential  harmonics,  except  in  the  cases  where 
important  root  notes  in  those  scales  bear  funda- 
mental harmonies  on  such  principles  as  they 
accept  derive  the  chord  from  a  combination  of 
two  roots ;  so  that  the  dominant  is  the  root  of 
the  two  lower  notes  which  are  respectively  its 
seventh  and  minor  ninth,  and  the  tonic  of  the 
upper,  which  is  its  minor  ninth.  Others,  ac- 
cepting the  unquestionably  frequent  use  of  some 
chromatic  harmonies  in  relation  to  an  established 
Tonic,  by  many  great  masters,  indicate  the 
major  concord  on  the  minor  or  flat  supertonic 
(as  the  major  common  chord  of  Db  in  relation 
to  the  Tonic  C)  as  one  of  them,  and  hold  the 
1  Neapolitan  sixth '  to  be  its  first  inversion. 
Others,  again,  hold  this  sixth  to  be  found  in  the 
minor  scale  of  the  subdominant ;  and  others, 
yet  further,  that  it  is  merely  produced  by  the 
artificial  lowering  of  thesixth  for  artistic  purposes, 
similar  to  the  artificial  sharpening  of  the  fifth 
which  is  commonly  met  with  ;  and  that  its 
object  may  either  be  to  bring  the  supertonic 
melodically  nearer  the  Tonic  in  downward  pro- 
gression, or  to  soften  the  harshness  which  results 
from  the  augmented  fourth  in  the  chord  of  the 
sixth  and  minor  third  on  the  subdominant  of 
the  usual  minor  scale.  In  the  theory  which 
explains  some  chromatic  combinations  as  reflec- 
tions of  the  old  ecclesiastical  modes,  this  chord 
would  spring  from  the  use  of  the  ecclesiastical 
Phrygian,  which  was  the  same  as  the  Greek 
Doric  mode.  c.  H.  h.  p. 

[Concerning  one  chord  of  the  sixth,  that  on 
the  supertonic  of  the  key,  a  good  a  _ 
deal  of  doubtfully  authoritative  my-  j 
teaching  has  been  made  public,  in  *7  ^ 
regard  to  its  use  mainly  in  contrapuntal  work. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  motion  of  all  three 
parts  is  unimpeded  ;  though  the  B  may  usually 
proceed  to  C,  the  keynote,  the  F  moves  quite 
as  often  up  to  G  as  down  to  E.  Yet  a  certain 
school  of  theorists  still  maintain  that  the  chord 
is  the  second  inversion  of  the  dominant  seventh 
with  the  root  left  out.    (See  Prout,  Harmony, 
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20th  impression,  1903,  p.  106.)  No  explana- 
tion is  offered  concerning  the  freedom  of  motion 
which  is  admittedly  allowed.  The  fact  is  that 
the  chord  was  used  commonly  by  the  polyphonic 
masters  long  before  the  dominant  seventh  was 
considered  as  an  essential  part  of  the  key.  The 
circumstance  that  each  of  the  upper  parts  makes 
a  concord  with  the  lowest  was  held  to  excuse 
the  discord  between  the  two  upper  parts,  and 
the  same  liberty  of  movement  was  given  as  in 
the  case  of  an  undoubted  concord.  Its  occurrence, 
with  this  obvious  freedom  of  motion,  in  com- 
positions of  the  madrigalian  era,  is  too  common 
to  need  citation  ] 

SJOGREN,  Emil,  born  June  6,  1868,  at 
Stockholm  ;  studied  first  at  the  Conservatoire 
there,  and  afterwards  at  Berlin  under  Kiel  for 
composition  and  Haupt  for  the  organ.  In 
1884-85  he  made  tours  through  Europe,  visiting 
Vienna,  Munich,  Venice,  and  Paris.  During  a 
stay  at  Mcran,  he  was  for  six  months  under  the 
influence  of  Lange  Midler,  which  affected  his 
work  very  deeply.  Since  1 891  Sjogren  has  been 
organist  at  the  Yohannes-kyrka  at  Stockholm, 
where  he  has  been  employed  in  teaching,  and  in 
composition  of  all  kinds  ;  chiefly  for  piano  solo, 
violin  and  piano,  and  songs.  He  is  a  composer 
whose  works  do  not  display  the  almost  exclus- 
ively Scandinavian  character  of  Grieg  ;  but  who 
shows  an  infusion  of  German  ideas.  Among  his 
best- known  works  are  '  Der  Contrabandists,' 
op.  9,  for  bass  voice ; 1  Erotikon,'  op.  10,  for  piano ; 
Novelettes,  op.  14,  for  piano ;  the  three  Sonatas, 
op.  19,  op.  24,  op.  32,  in  G  minor,  E  minor,  and 
G  minor,  for  violin  and  piano ;  the  two  sonatas, 
op.  35  and  op.  44,  in  E  minor  and  A  major 
for  piano.  Besides  these  Sjogren  has  written 
a  great  number  of  melodies,  and  detached  pieces 
for  the  piano,  but  up  to  the  present  time  (1907) 
he  has  not  produced  any  compositions  in  the 
symphonic  stylo.  He  has  also  written  much  for 
the  voice,  as  well  as  many  pieces  for  the  organ.  His 
music  shows  a  certain  amount  of  Scandinavian 
style,  coupled  with  a  warm  emotionalism  which 
is  derived  from  more  southern  countries.    D.  H. 

SKENE  MANUSCRIPT.  A  collection  of 
airs,  chiefly  Scottish,  though  with  a  consider- 
able admixture  of  foreign  dance  tunes  and 
English  vocal  melodies,  supposed  to  have  been 
written  at  various  dates  between  1615  and 
1635.  In  1818  the  MS.  came  into  the  possession 
of  the  Faculty  of  Advocates,  Edinburgh,  along 
with  a  charter  chest  of  documents,  by  bequest 
from  Miss  Elizabeth  Skene  of  Curriehill  and 
Hallyard8  in  Midlothian.  She  was  the  last 
representative  in  line  of  the  family,  and  great- 
great-granddaughter  of  John  Skene  of  Hallyards, 
who  died  in  1644,  and  was  the  original  possessor 
and  probably  also  the  writer  of  some  parts  of 
the  MS.  It  consisted  originally  of  seven 
distinct  parts,  but  these  have  since  been  bound 
together,  and  now  form  one  tiny  oblong  volume 
6£  inches  by  4  i.    It  is  written  in  tablature 


for  a  lute  with  five  strings.  As  amateur  scribes 
however  were  rarely  correct,  either  in  their 
barring  or  in  marking  the  lengths  of  the  notes, 
a  translator  into  modern  notation  requires 
much  patience,  as  well  as  knowledge  and 
ingenuity,  to  decipher  and  correct  the  un- 
certainties of  these  MSS.  In  the  present 
instance  the  work  of  translation  was  undertaken 
by  George  Farquhar  Graham,  whose  fitness  for 
the  task  is  sufficiently  shown  by  the  article 
'  Music '  which  he  wrote  for  the  7  th  edition  of 
the  Eiicyelcpcedia  Britannica.  In  1838  Mr. 
William  Dauney,  F. S.A.Scot,  urged  by  his 
friends  and  encouraged  by  the  members  of  the 
Bannatyne  and  Maitland  Clubs,  published  the 
translation  in  4to  with  a  very  learned  prelimin- 
ary dissertation  on  the  music  of  Scotland,  and 
an  appendix  by  Finlay  Dun  containing  an 
analysis  of  the  structure  of  Scottish  music. 
[See  Dauney,  vol.  i.  p.  6646.] 

The  MS.  contains  115  airs  ;  of  these  85  were 
published,  1 1  were  found  to  be  duplicates,  and 
the  rest  were  rejected  as  being  either  unintel- 
ligible or  uninteresting.  The  airs  of  Scottish 
origin  appear  to  be  about  45,  of  which  26  were 
previously  unknown.  Many  of  the  latter  are 
no  doubt  sufficiently  commonplace  in  style,  but 
a  few  are  really  fine  melodies,  worthy  of  a  place 
in  our  present  collections,  and  worthy  of  the 
attention  of  rising  poets.  In  some  instances 
the  airs  are  in  a  simple  unadorned  vocal  state, 
a  few  being  even  pentatonic  ;  of  which  1  Lady 
Rothiemay  sLilt,'  'Lady  Laudian's  Lilt,' and  the 
first  part  of  'Kilt  your  coat,  Maggie,'  may  be 
named  as  examples.  In  most  cases  the  first 
half  strain  of  the  air  is  simple,  the  repetition 
-more  florid ;  this  is  frequently  followed  by 
variations — or  divisions  as  they  were  then  called 
— consisting  of  scale  and  other  passages  well 
fitted  to  show  the  dexterity  of  the  player. 
Like  many  other  Scots  tunes,  a  considerable 
number  of  the  airs  are  either  pentatonic  or 
modal  as  regards  their  scale. 

The  fact  of  so  many  duplicates  being  found 
in  the  MS.  has  caused  the  remark  to  be  made 
that  the  seven  parts  must  have  belonged  to 
different  individuals.  Nothing  can  be  inferred 
as  to  the  date  of  either  part.  Part  III.,  how- 
ever, differs  from  the  others  in  certain  respects, 
and  not  improbably  belonged  to  some  other 
member  of  the  family.  It  is  written  for  a  lute 
tuned  CFADG,  all  the  others  being  for  a  lute 
tuned  ADADA.  The  only  air  that  is  said  to 
bring  the  MS.  down  to  a  later  date  than  has 
been  claimed  for  it  (1635)  occurs  in  Part  VI. 
and  is  named  1  Peggie  is  ouer  the  sie  with  the 
souldicr.'  This  is  the  tune  of  an  English  ballad 
included  in  the  catalogue  issued  by  Thackeray 
in  1689.  There  is  a  copy  of  the  ballad,  printed 
about  1 655,  in  the  Euing  collection  of  Glasgow 
University,  and  a  still  earlier  copy  in  the  Rox- 
burghe  Ballads  ;  and  we  learn  from  Chappell  s 
list  of  the  publishers  of  black-letter  ballad* 
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that  its  date  is  from  1620  to  1629,  both  prior 
to  the  date  claimed  for  the  MS.  The  simple 
Skene  versions  of  some  of  our  old  melodies,  two 
of  which  have  already  been  given  in  this  work 
[see  Scottish  Music],  show  how  little  we  really 
know  of  the  early  forms  of  our  airs.  The  dis- 
covery in  this  MS.  of  these  and  of  some  other 
tunes,  otherwise  unknown  until  the  middle  of  the 
following  century,  proves  that  first  appearance 
in  print  is  no  guide  whatever  to  actual  age.  The 
appearance  also  in  it  of  so  many  as  25  previously 
unknown  airs  leads  to  the  belief  that  the  loss 
of  ancient  melodies  may  have  been  as  great 
even  as  that  of  songs,  in  regard  to  which  Kitson, 
in  a  letter  to  George  Paton,  after  enumerating 
about  120,  adds  that  he  believes  he  has  the 
names  of  as  many  more,  none  of  which  he  had 
ever  been  able  to  recover.  Several  of  the  parts 
of  the  Skene  MS.  contain  airs  which  date  them- 
selves ;  such  as  Ostend  (taken  1604)  ;  Prince 
Henry's  masque  (1610);  Lady  Elizabeth's 
masque  (1618). 

List  of  the  115  tunes  contained  in  the 
seven  parts  of  the  Skene  MS. 

The  first  row  of  figures  shows  the  order  in 
which  they  appear  in  the  original ;  the 
second  is  that  of  Mr.  Dauney's  volume.  The 
asterisks  point  out  the  duplicates,  and  the 
figures  after  the  names  show  their  place  in 
the  MS.  The  omitted  tunes  are  marked  by 
daggers.  The  double  dagger  in  the  first  line 
of  figures  between  29  and  80  shows  the  place 
of  a  tune  omitted  in  Mr.  Dauney's  list 


I.  38.  Male  Kim 


PART  L    (24  lcavea.) 

me. 


7.  41. 


M, 
«. 

10. 

11 


t 

t 


12.  47. 

13.  .85. 

14.  60. 

15.  68. 

16.  42. 

17.  7S. 
IS.  86. 
1»  t 

20  64. 
11.  21 
22.  20. 

21  ». 
24.  67. 


Doun  in  yon  . 

0  Hlllle  wait  alace. 
Long  ere  unie  old  man. 
Tin-  8paniahe  Ladle. 

My  deareat  aueetc  la  tardeat  fr*  me. 

1  loug  for  your  vrrginltle.  •48. 
Hutcheaon*  Qaltlard. 

Pitt  In  an  Inch*  and  malr  of  It 

A  French  volt. 

Udy  Elliabeth  a  Maakc. 

Kette  B.irdie. 

Trumpeter*  Currand  •SO. 
Joy  to  the  peraone. 
Comedian*  maaka. 
Adenieta  Lilt. 
Homiueraetta  Maake. 
John  Deveaonnea  pint  of  wine. 
Horrel*  Oaliiard  «45. 
Froggl*  Ualalard. 
1  cannot  Hue  and  want  thee. 
I  matt  her  In  the  niedowe 
Prattia  wail  begunu  i 


PART  II.    ,8  leave*) 


25.  t  Lady  wilt  thou  lore  me.  [Fragment  i 
2»l  37.  The  laaa  o  lilu^uwr. 

27.  25.  Shoe  looka  aa  ahoe  wold  lett  me. 

28.  I.  AU<-e  yat  I  came  owr  the  moor  and  1< 

tne.    •  42. 

29.  34.  Bon*  Jeane  makla  melklll  of  me. 

t  27.  Let  never  crueltie  dlahom.ur  bewtie, 

*>-  J7.  My  lore  ahe  wlnna  not  her  away. 
31.  16.  Jeunr* 


34.  • 

33.  21 

36.  f 

37.  • 

38.  IS 

39.  3.') 


«    ■       .  w-     .         PART  1U-     f12  1«*T™-> 

32.  84.  A  Prencbe. 

33.  •  Scerduatla.  68. 
My  Lvile  Rothemayea  Lilt.  86. 
ftltle  breika, 
Aberdein*  Currand. 
Hculllone.  83. 

My  Ladte  Leudlana  Lilt.   •  84. 
Lmlel*  Lilt. 


41. 
42. 
43. 


46. 

47. 

48. 
4H 

50. 


58. 
23 

XL 
t 


51.  70. 

52.  n. 

53  68. 

54.  74. 

55.  55. 

56.  f 
07.  t 
58.  72. 
69.  t 
80.  54. 

61.  46. 

62.  6. 

63.  48. 


To  dance  about  the  1 
I  left  my  lore  behind  me.  28. 
A  lace  thia  night  yat  we  auld  alnder. 
Pitt  on  your  ahirt  mull  on  Monday. 
Horreli  Galxiard.   •  10  (both  oi  " 
1  do  we  not  qunne  I  when  i  cold. 
My  mlrtrea  bluah  la  houle. 
I  long  for  her  verginitie,  7. 
A  Saraband. 

Currant  i  anonym  oua). 


part  rv. 

What  If  a  day. 
Flood  la  of  tears. 
Nightingale. 
The  willow  trie, 
Marie  me  marie  ine  quoth 
My  Lord  Maye'a  Currand. 
Jeane  la  beet  of  on  la. 
What  high  offence*  hea  my  fair 
Aliuan  Mcholaa. 
Currand  Royal  (Sir  John 
Huntrr  «  Carrier. 
Blue  ribbenn  at  the  bound 
I  eerue  a  wurthia  ladle. 


64. 

66. 
66. 

67. 


70. 
71. 
72. 
73. 
74. 
75. 
76. 

78! 
78. 
80. 


83. 
84. 
85. 


73. 
M 
61. 
lit 
♦ 

m 

t 

89. 
53 

§7. 
81. 

t 


PART  V.    (22  leave*.) 

Canarte* 

Pitt  on  your  ahirt  {n 
Scerdnati*   •  33. 
She  lima  pit  It  i 
Adrw  Dundle. 
Thrie  aheipe  aklnna. 
Chrichtona  gud  nlcht. 
A  lace  I  lie  my  alon  1  at 
I  lore  far  lore  again.  1 
Binoopaa  iCluqur  pace). 
A I  mane  Deiorue. 
Who  learned  you  to  dance  and  a  towdlef 
Remember  me  at  er 
Lore  ia  a  labour  in  ' 
I  dare  not  rowe  I  lore  i 
My  Lord  Dingwall*  I 
Branglll  of  Poictu. 
Pantalone. 

Ane  Almane  Moreiaa 

Sculllone.   •  37. 
My  Ijtd:e  Laudiana  Lilt. 
Quein*  Currand. 


PART  VI.   (10  la 


0 


88.  61. 

87.  48. 

88.  13. 
88.  82. 

90.  .'ID. 

91.  62. 

82.  45. 

83.  11. 

84.  75. 

85.  2. 

86.  4. 

87.  52. 

88.  5. 
88.  14. 

100.  t 

101.  t 

102.  t 

103.  44. 

104.  43. 

105.  30. 

106.  • 

107.  32. 

ioa  7. 

108.  16. 

110.  I 

111.  t 

112.  t 

113.  79. 


Then  wilt  thou  goe  and  leave  me  her. 

I  will  not  «ue  to  my  tied  till  I  auld  die. 
The  Klowrea  of  the  Poreet. 
The  fourth  mraiur  of  the  BufHit*. 
Shackle  of  Hay. 

Com  lore  lett  ua  walk  Into  the  Springe. 
8a  merrie  aa  we  have  bein. 
Kilt  thy  coat  Magge.  cilt  thy  ooat  tl 
Hhipeherd  aaw  thou  not, 
Pegyle  U  oner  ye  ale  wl  ye  aould 
Lady*  Kothema)**  LIU.  •14. 
Omnia  vinclt  amor. 
I  lore  my  love  1 
Oateud. 
sir  John  Mo 
Preludium. 


PART  VII.  (14 

Excnuwe 
Ollcrelch*  Lilt 
Blew  cappe. 
Lady  Caaailla  Lilt, 
Blew  Breika  35. 
Poet  Ballangowne. 
John  Auderaoune  my  Jo. 
Oood  night  and  God  be  with  you. 
A  Sarahai.de, 
Lik  aa  the  dum 
Come  •  neat  love 
Yew*  Sett*. 


114.    t  A  Sarslwndr. 


J.   M.  W. 


40.  29,  The  Keikliur 


SKETCH  (Ital.  Schizzo;  Germ.  Skisze  ;  Fr. 
Esquisse).  I.  This  name  is  strictly  applied  tc 
the  preliminary  jotting  down  of  a  musical  idea, 
or  to  memoranda  of  special  points  of  develop- 
ment or  orchestration,  used  by  composers  in  the 
process  of  bringing  their  works  to  perfection. 
To  analyse  the  various  books  of  extant  sketches 
by  great  masters  would  lie  outside  the  scojw 
of  this  Dictionary  ;  we  may  point  out  that 
various  sketch-books  of  Beethoven  have  been 
published,  which  are  essential  to  a  knowledge 
of  his  methods  of  working. 

II.  A  short  movement,  usually  written  for 
the  pianoforte,  and  deriving  its  name,  in  some 
cases,  from  its  descriptive  cJoaracter,  in  others. 
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from  the  slightness  of  its  construction.  Men- 
delssohn's three  littlo  Capriccios,  written  in 
Wsles  for  the  cousins  of  Professor  Taylor,  and 
now  known  as  op.  16,  have  also  been  pub- 
lished under  the  title  of  Sketches,  and  may 
fairly  lay  claim  to  it,  though  it  was  not  given 
to  them  by  the  composer  himself.  Schumann's 
four  '  Ski/zen  '  for  the  j>edal- pianoforte  (op.  68), 
are  of  an  altogether  different  class,  and  derive 
their  name  from  the  composer's  modest  appre- 
ciation of  their  calibre ;  and  Sterndale  Bennett's 
three  sketches  (op.  10),  'The  Lake,*  'The  Mill- 
stream,'  and  '  The  Fountain,'  are  among  his  best 
and  most  popular  works.  w.  g.  r. 

SLIDE.  L  (Ger.  Scfdeifer  ;  Fr.  Couli).  An 
ornament  frequently  met  with  in  both  vocal  and 
instrumental  music,  although  its  English  name 
has  fallen  into  disuse.  It  consists  of  a  rapid 
diatonic  progression  of  three  notes,  either  ascend- 
ing or  descending,  of  which  the  principal  note, 
or  note  to  be  ornamented,  is  the  third,  and  the 
other  two  are  grace-notes,  and  are  either  written 
of  small  size  (Ex.  1),  or,  in  old  music,  indicated 
by  an  oblique  line  drawn  towards  the  principal 
note  from  the  note  preceding  (Ex.  2). 

L  Beethoven,  Bagatelle,  Op.  119,  No.  5. 

Written.   BS  tr. 


Chopin,  Andante  Spianato,  Op.  22. 


Occasionally,  as  in  the  Fitzwilliara  Virginal 
Book,  the  slide  is  indicated  by  a  line  crossing  the 
stem  of  the  note  diagonally  :— 

Written.  Played. 


Another  method  of  indicating  it  is  by  means 
of  a  direct  (w)  placed  upon  the  degree  of  the 
stave  on  which  the  slide  is  to  commence,  and 
having  its  right  extremity  prolonged  so  as  to 
extend  to  the  position  of  the  principal  note 
(Ex.  3).  The  short  notes  of  the  slide  are  always 
executed  within  the  value  of  the  principal  note, 
and  not  before  it,  and  any  note  which  may 
accompany  it  must  fall  together  with  the  first 
VOU  IV 


note,  as  in  Ex.  3.  The  accent  is  on  the  principal 
note. 

s.      Bach,  Suite  Francaise,  No.  3. 
Written.  • 


When  a  note  followed  by  another,  one  degree 
above  or  below  it,  is  ornamented  by  a  Nach- 
schlag  of  two  notes  [vol.  iii.  p.  346,  Ex.  8],  the 
small  notes  present  exactly  the  appearance  of  a 
slide  to  the  second  large  note,  and  thus  a  mis- 
apprehension as  to  the  proper  rendering  might 
arise.  For  according  to  the  invariable  rule  of 
all  grace-notes,  the  small  notes  of  the  Nachschlag 
would  be  executed  during  the  latter  portion  of 
the  value  of  the  first  large  note  (Ex.  4),  but 
those  of  the  slide  not  until  the  commencement 
of  the  second  (Ex.  5).  Properly,  a  slur  should 
be  introduced  to  connect  the  grace-notes  with 
their  own  principal  note,  as  in  the  examples  ; 
this  prevents  the  possibility  of  mistake,  but  in 
the  absence  of  the  slur — and  it  is  frequently 
omitted  —the  performer  must  be  guided  by  his 
own  judgment. 


4.  Nachschlag. 

Written. 


5.  Slide. 


Sometimes  the  first  note  of  a  slide  is  sustained 
for  the  duration  of  the  whole.  In  old  music  this 
was  indicated  by  writing  the  extreme  notes  of 
the  slide  on  a  single  stem,  and  drawing  an 
oblique  line  between  them,  either  upwards  or 
downwards,  according  to  the  direction  of  the 
slide  (Ex.  6).  In  modern  music  the  same  thing 
is  expressed  (though  not  very  accurately)  by 
means  of  a  tie  (Ex.  7). 


7.  Schubert,  « Momens  Musicals,'  No.  3. 

Written. 


I  £  I  -J 

I  ^1  — ° 


Slides  of  greater  extent  than  three  notes  are 
not  infrequent ;  groups  of  three  notes  leading  to 
a  principal  note  are  often  met  with  (Ex.  8),  and 
slides  of  four  and  even  more  notes  occasionally 
(Ex.  9).     This  extended  slide  is  sometimes 
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called  Tirade  or  Tirata  (from  tirare  to  draw,  or 
to  shoot).  E.  W.  Wolf,  in  his  Musikalische 
UnUrrichl  (Dresden,  1788),  calls  such 
'sky-rockets.' 


s.  Meyerbeer,  'Roberto.' 

Written. . 

km 


s  m  *  * 


3 


Ptaytd. 


9.  Hummel,  '  Pianoforte- School.' 
Written. 


Besides  the  above,  a  more  complicated  kind  of 
slide  is  mentioned  by  Emanuel  Bach  and  others, 
called  the  dotted  slide,  in  which  the  first  grace- 
note  received  the  addition  of  a  dot.  Itsexecution, 
however,  varies  so  considerably  —as  is  proved  by 
the  two  examples  by  Emanuel  Bach,  selected 
from  a  variety  of  others  (Ex.  10)— that  the  sign 
has  never  met  with  general  acceptance,  although 
the  ornament  itself,  written  out  in  notes  of 
ordinary  Size,  is  of  constant  occurrence  in  the 
works  of  the  great  masters  (Ex.  11). 

10.    Written.  Playtd. 


Written. 


11. 


Haydn,  '  Sonata  in  G.' 


Beethoven,  'Sonata  Pathetiqne.' 


f.  T. 

II.  (Fr.  Glissade  or  Porte  de  Voix ;  Ital. 
Portamento.)  To  violinists  the  '  slide'  is  one  of 
the  principal  vehicles  of  expression,  at  the  same 
time  affording  a  means  of  passing  from  one  note 
to  another  at  a  distance.  The  rules  governing 
the  'slide'  are  not  restricted,  as  its  use  and 


effect  entirely  depend  upon  the  judgment  of 
the  player,  but  the  following  directions  art 
generally  observed  : — (1)  A  'slide'  is  effected 
by  allowing  the  finger  already  upon  the  string 
to  move  up  or  down  to  within  a  fourth  or  third 
of  the  new  note.  Care  should  be  taken  to  keep 
the  fingers  strictly  within  the  range  of  each  new 
position.  Another  kind  of  '  slide '  is  made  by 
moving  the  finger  over  two  or  more  adjoining 
semitones,  without  interruption. 

In  imitation  of  the  matchless  legato  which  the 
human  voicealonecan  attain,  violinists  frequently 
employ  a  'slide'  limited  to  adjoining  notes. 
A  third  '  slide '  is  entirely  of  a  brilliant  type, 
and  belongs  to  the  virtuoso,  par  excellence, 
having  originated  with  Paganiui.  It  consists 
in  executing  chromatic  passages,  singly  or  in 
thirds,  octaves,  or  other  combinations,  entirely 
with  the  same  fingers.  Paganini's  music  abounds 
in  this  species  of  'slide,'  as  also  do  the  com- 
positions of  the  masters  of  the  Belgian  and 
French  school,  who  adopted  his  methods. 
This  'slide '  did  not  come  into  general  use  until 
the  end  of  the  18th  century  or  beginning  of  the 
1 9th.  Yet  its  sister  acquirements,  the  tremolo, 
and  shift,  were  known  to  violinists  a  century 
earlier.  Mersenne  (Harm.  Univcrsclle,  1636) 
speaks  with  delight  of  such  professional  violin- 
ists as  'les  Sieurs  Bocan,  Lazarin,'  and  others, 
who  employed  a  certain  '  tremblement  qui  ravi- 
sient  l'esprit,'  and  the  same  author  mentions  the 
violinists  who  could  mount  to  the  octave  on 
every  string.  Notwithstanding  the  lack  of  any 
direct  mention  of  the  'slide  'previous  to  the  1 8th 
century,  the  following  remark  by  Jean  Rousseau 
in  his  TraiU  de  la  Viole  (1687),  might  indicate 
that  the  eminent  viola  da  ganiba  player,  Hott- 
man,  was  acquainted  with  it  .  .  .  '  It  was 
he '  (Hottman),  says  Rousseau,  '  who  in  France 
first  composed  melodies  {pieces  (fharmonie)  regu- 
lated for  the  viol,  so  as  to  make  the  effect  of 
beautiful  singing  (beaux  chants)  in  imitation 
of  the  voice.'  Corel li  in  the  first  half  of  the 
17th  century  founded  the  correct  position 
and  indej>endence  of  the  left  hand,  but  it  is 
doubtful  whether  he, or  his  immediate  successors, 
knew  the  use  of  the '  Blide. '  Even  at  the  beginning 
of  the  18th  century  the  generality  of  violinists 
relied  mostly  ujH>n  every  species  of  turn  and 
flourish  to  give  expression  to  their  playing.  To 
the  'Beat,'  'Back  Fall,'  'Double  Backfall,' 
'  Springer,  'etc.  .writers  of  violin  methods  devoted 
elaborate  attention,  and,  curiously  enough,  as 
though  foreshadowing  the  coming  of  the  '  slide,' 
these  very  turns  were  in  France  called  by  the 
name  now  em  ployed  in  that  country  for  its  English 
equivalent,  i.e.  Porte  de  Voix.  Neither  Leopold 
Mozart  nor  Geminani  in  the  middle  of  the  18th 
century  mentions  the  'slide,'  but  like  their  pre- 
decessors consider  good  taste  entirely  dej>endent 
on  the  judicious  employmentof  turns.  But  with 
Viotti's  advent,  and  his  establishment  of  the 
French  School,  the  old  methods  began  to  givs 
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way  to  a  truer  mode  of  expression  which  found 
its  medium  in  the  change  of  jwsition  on  the  same 
string.  Viotti's  most  gifted  pupil,  Rode,  was 
particularly  devoted  to  this  method  of  playing 
tender  phrases,  and  no  violinist  cultivated  it 
more  carefully  than  Rode's  imitator  and  admirer 
Spohr.  The  compositions  of  the  latter  are  full 
of  examples  of  the  '  slide '  in  its  most  classical 
form,  and  his  Violin  School  contains  some  of 
the  best  instructions  and  examples  of  the  art 
to  he  found. 

Hurt ,  Felix,  £tudes  sur  Us  DifferenUs  Ecoles 
de  Violon;  Oeminani,  F.,  The  Art  of  Playing  the 
Violin  ;  Bailliot,  P.,  L'Artdu  Violon  ;  Cartier, 
J.  B.,  V Art  du  Violon  ;  Mersenne,  Hartnonie 
UniverselU  ;  Rousseau,  Jean,  Traiii  dela  Viole, 
La  Chronique  Muskale,  August  1873,  *  Un 
Virtuose  en  1682';  Scudo,  P.,  La  Mumque 
Ancienne  et  Moderne  ;  Spohr,  Violin  School ; 
Play  ford,  John,  An  Introduction  to  the  Skill  of 
Musick.  o.  r. 

III.  A  contrivance  fitted  in  some  form  or 
other  to  nearly  all  wind  instruments  for  the 
purpose  of  adjusting  the  pitch  by  altering  the 
length  of  the  vibrating  air-column.  It  is  also 
applied  in  a  sj>ecial  form  to  trombones  and  to 
some  trumpets  for  the  purpose  of  filling  up 
those  notes  of  the  chromatic  scale  which  lie 
between  the  various  harmonics  or  •  o[*n  '  notes. 
For  this  particular  use  of  the  slide  principle 
see  Trombone  and  Trumpet. 

For  the  attainment  of  the  first  object  the 
slide  may  be  simple,  as  on  the  flute,  or  U  shaped, 
as  is  usual  on  brass  instruments.  As  the  slide 
is  used  only  for  the  general  adjustment  of  pitch, 
it  should  not  move  too  freely,  in  case  the  setting 
should  be  accidentally  altered.  In  instruments 
such  as  the  flute  and  clarinet,  the  speaking 
length  of  which  varies  with  the  opening  of  the 
different  side-holes,  any  permissible  alteration 
of  pitch  by  means  of  the  tuning-slide,  or  its 
equivalent  in  the  form  of  socketed  joints,  is 
necessarily  small.  The  reason  for  this  is  that 
the  length  added  by  the  extension  of  the  slide 
cannot  bear  a  uniform  proj>ortion  to  the  virtually 
different  lengths  of  the  instrumentas  determined 
by  the  different  side-holes ;  therefore,  no  con- 
siderable alteration  of  pitch  can  be  obtained  on 
such  an  instrument  without  throwing  it  out 
of  tune  within  itself.  This  apparently  trifling 
matter  is  practically  important,  and  the  want 
of  apprehension  of  it  has  led  many  to  under- 
estimate the  difficulty  and  cost  of  carrying  out 
such  a  change  of  pitch  as  was  determined  on  by 
the  Philharmonic  Society  of  London  in  1896, 
when  the  present  (low)  pitch  was  introduced. 
The  slow  progress  of  the  change  is  largely  due 
to  the  limitation  of  the  efficiency  of  the  slide, 
and  the  consequent  need  of  new  instruments 
constructed  to  the  required  pitch. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  adapt  the 
shifting  slide  as  used  on  the  trombone,  to  the 
French  horn,  but  the  particular  proportions  of 


this  instrument  and  others  of  the  horn  typs 
do  not  admit  of  a  successful  application  of  ths 
slide  in  this  way.  d.  j.  B. 

SLIVINSKI,  Joseph  von,  born  at  Warsaw, 
Dec.  15,  1865,  studied  at  Warsaw  Conserva- 
torium  underStrobl ;  at  Vienna  with  Leschetizky 
for  four  years ;  and  finally  with  Rubinstein  at 
St.  Petersburg.  His  first  appearance  in  publio 
was  in  1890,  and  he  was  not  long  in  finding 
his  way  to  England,  where  he  first  appeared  at 
a  recital  of  his  own  in  St.  James's  Hall,  May  17, 
1892.  In  January  1893  he  played  at  one  of 
Henschel's  London  Symphony  Coucerts;  at  the 
Crystal  Palace,  March  4 ;  and  at  the  Philharmonic, 
March  9  of  the  same  year.  In  the  following 
November  he  made  his  first  appearance  in  New 
York.  His  playing  is  remarkable  for  poetical 
feeling,  as  well  as  for  surprising  brilliance  of 
touch.    (Baker's  Biog.  Diet,  of  Mus.  etc.)  M. 

SLOW  MOVEMENT.  A  generic  term  for 
all  pieces  in  slow  time,  whether  separate  or 
forming  ]>art  of  a  larger  work.  It  is  specially 
applied  to  such  pieces  when  they  occur  in  a 
work  in  sonata- form.  The  right  of  any  move- 
ment to  this  title  must  depend  rather  on  its 
character  than  its  time  indication,  for  many 
movements  marked  Allegretto  are  strictly  slow 
movements.  m. 

SLUR.  This  word,  taken  in  its  original  and 
widest  sense,  signifies  an  effect  of  phrasing 
which  is  more  commonly  expressed  by  the 
Italian  term  legato,  i.e.  connected.  The  sign  of 
the  slur  is  a  curved  line  ((Jer.  Schlei/bogen  ;  Fr. 
Liaison)  drawn  over  or  under  a  group  of  notes, 
and  the  notes  included  within  its  limits  arc  said 
to  be  slurred,  and  are  ]*rformed  with  smooth- 
ness, if  on  a  stringed  instrument,  by  a  single 
stroke  of  the  bow,  or  in  Binging,  on  a  single 
syllable.  [See  Legato,  vol.  ii.  p.  665.]  But 
although  this  was  originally  the  meaning  of  the 
word,  it  is  now  used  in  a  more  restricted  sense, 
to  denote  a  special  phrasing  effect,  in  which  the 
last  of  the  notes  comprised  within  the  curved 
line  is  shortened,  and  a  considerable  stress  laid 
on  the  first.  This  effect  has  already  been  fully 
described  in  the  article  Phrasing  [vol.  iii.  p. 
713].  In  vocal  music  the  slur  is  employed  to 
indicate  the  use  of  Portamento,  and  it  is  also 
very  generally  placed  over  two  or  more  notes 
which  are  sung  to  a  single  syllable.  In  this 
case,  however,  the  sign  is  superfluous,  since  if 
the  passage  consists  of  quavers  or  shorter  notes, 
the  connection  can  be  shown  by  writing  them 
in  groups  instead  of  senate,  while  even  if  the 
notes  are  crotchets,  the  fact  of  there  being 
but  a  single  syllable  sufficiently  indicates  the 
legato.  Moreover,  an  effect  analogous  to  the 
slur  in  instrumental  music,  whereby  the  second 
of  two  notes  is  curtailed  and  weakened,  is 
perfectly  possible  in  singing,  and  may  very 
probably  have  been  intended  by  the  earlier 
comiKMers  where  the  sign  of  the  slur  is  employed. 
This  view  is  insisted  upon  by  Mendelssohn,  who 
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in  a  letter  to  G.  A.  Macfarren  1  strongly  objects 
to  the  engravers  of  his  edition  of  'Israel  in 
Egypt'  placing  the  slur  over  two  quavers  or 
semiquavers  which  are  to  be  sung  to  one  word. 
When  the  slur  is  used  in  combination  with  a 

series  of  dots,  thus  •  •  •  •,  it  indicates  the  effect 

called  mezzo  staccato,  in  which  the  notes  are 
made  of  longer  duration  than  if  marked  with 
the  staccato -sign  only,  being  sustained  for  nearly 
their  full  value,  and  separated  by  a  very  brief 
interval  of  silence.   [See  also  Staccato.  ]    f.  T. 

SMALL  OCTAVE.    See  C,  vol.  i.  p.  433. 

SMART,  George,  a  London  music-publisher 
who  had  some  skill  as  a  performer  on  the 
double  bass.  He  was  one  of  a  musical  family, 
and  his  son,  Sir  George  Smart,  and  other  relatives 
attained  distinction.  Before  entering  business, 
he  was  an  assistant  to  Robert  Bremner,  and 
had  been  possibly  also  employed  by  William 
Napier.  He  began  in  the  music  trade  about 
1770,  his  shop  being  at  the  corner  of  Argyll 
Street,  and  numbered  331  Oxford  Street  He 
issued  many  minor  publications,  such  as  country 
dances  and  sheet  music,  and  remained  at  331 
Oxford  Street  until  one  of  the  earliest  years  of 
the  19th  century,  the  period  of  his  death. 
George  Smart  was  one  of  the  founders  of  a 
benevolent  society  for  musicians.  F.  K. 

SMART,  Sir  Georok  Thomas,  Knight,  born 
May  10,  1776,  son  of  the  above  George  Smart, 
received  his  early  musical  education  as  a  chorister 
of  the  Chapel  Royal  under  Dr.  Ayrton.  He 
learned  organ  -  playing  from  Dr.  Dupuis  and 
comiwsition  from  Dr.  Arnold.  On  quitting  the 
choir  in  1791  he  obtained  the  appointment  of 
organist  of  St.  James's  Chapel,  Hampstead 
Road,  and  was  also  engaged  as  a  violinist  at 
Salomon's  concerts.  At  a  rehearsal  of  a  sym- 
phony of  Haydn's  for  one  of  those  concerts  the 
drummer  was  absent,  and  Haydn,  who  was  at 
the  harpsichord,  inquired  if  any  one  present 
could  play  the  drums.  YoungSmart  volunteered, 
but  from  inexperience  was  not  very  successful, 
whereupon  the  great  composer,  ascending  the 
orchestra,  gave  him  a  practical  lesson  in  the 
art  of  drumming.  About  the  same  time  he 
commenced  practice  as  a  teacher  of  the  harpsi- 
chord and  singing.  He  soon  showed  an  aptitude 
for  conducting  musical  performances.  In  181 1 , 
having  successfully  conducted  some  concerts  in 
Dublin,  he  was  knighted  by  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant. In  1813  he  was  chosen  one  of  the 
original  members  of  the  Philharmonic  Society, 
and  between  that  date  and  1844  conducted 
forty-nine  of  its  concerts.  From  1813  to  1825 
he  conducted  the  Lenten  oratorios  at  one  or 
other  of  the  patent  theatres,  at  one  of  which 
in  1814  he  introduced  Beethoven's  'Mount  of 
Olives*  to  the  English  public.  In  1818  he 
directed  the  City  concerts  established  by  Baron 
Heath.    On  April  1,  1822,  he  was  appointed 

•  GottU  and  MmdriuoMm,  tod  tA.  p.  77. 


one  of  the  organists  of  the  Chapel  Royal  in  the 
room  of  Charles  Knyvett,  deceased.    In  1825 
he  accompanied  Charles  Kemble  to  Germany  to 
engage  Weber  to  compose  an  opera  for  Covenr 
Garden,  and  when  Weber  came  to  England  is 
1826  to  bring  out  his  '  Oberen '  he  was  the 
guest  of  Sir  George  Smart,  in  whose  house  he 
died  on  June  5.    [See  Musical  Times,  1902, 
p.  533.]    It  was  mainly  by  the  exertions  of 
Sir  George  Smart  and  Sir  Julius  Benedict  that 
the  statue  of  Weber  at  Dresden  was  erected, 
the  greater  part  of  the  subscriptions  having 
been  collected  in  England.    In  1S36  Sir  George 
introduced  Mendelssohn's '  St.  Paul '  to  Englaud 
at  the  Liverpool  Festival.    [On  his  duties 
in  connection  with  the  coronation  of  Queen 
Victoria,  see  the  Musical  Times,  1902,  p.  18.] 
On  the  death  of  Attwood  in  1838  he  was  ap- 
pointed  one  of  the  composers  to  the  Chapel 
Royal.    To  careful  musicianship  he  added  an 
administrative  ability  which  eminently  qualified 
him  for  the  conductorship  of  musical  festivals 
and  other  performances  on  a  large  scale,  and 
his  services  were  for  many  years  in  request  on 
such  occasions  all  over  the  country.    He  con- 
ducted festivals  at  Liverpool  in  1823,  1827, 
1830,  1833,  and  1836;  Norwich,  1824,  1827, 
1830,  and  1833  ;  Bath,  1824  ;  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne,  1824  and  1842  ;  Edinburgh,  1824  ;  Bury 
St.  Edmund's,  1828  ;  Dublin  and  Derby,  1831 ; 
Cambridge,  1 833  and  1 835  ;  Westminster  Abbey, 
1834  ;  Hull,  1834  and  1840  ;  and  Exeter  Hall 
and  Manchester,  1836.    He  was  long  resorted 
to  by  singers  desirous  of  acquiring  the  tradi- 
tional manner  of  singing  Handel's  songs,  which 
he  had  been  taught  by  his  father,  who  had 
seen  Handel  conduct  his  oratorios :  among  the 
many  he  so  instructed  were  Sontag  and  Jenny 
Lind.    He  gave  lessons  in  singing  until  he  was 
past  eighty.     He  edited  Orlando  Gibbons's 
Madrigals  for  the  Musical  Antiquarian  Society, 
and  the  '  Dettingen  Te  Deum '  for  the  Handel 
Society.    He  took  an  active  part  in  procuring 
the  foundation  of  the  Mendelssohn  Scholarship. 
His  comjwsitions  consist  of  anthems,  chants, 
Kyries,  |«alm  tunes,  and  glees.    In  1863  he 
published  a  collection  of  his  anthems  and 
another  of  his  glees  and  canons.    Two  of  his 
glees,  '  The  Squirrel  *  and  « The  Butterfly's  Ball,' 
were  very  popular.    He  died  at  his  house  in 
Bedford  Square,  Feb.  23,  1867.     [A  volume 
entitled  Leaves  from  the  Journal  of  Sir  Geor>je 
Smart,  by  H.  B.  Cox  and  C.  L.  E.  Cox,  was 
published  in  1907.]    A  younger  son  of  George 
Smart,  senior,  was  Charles  Frederick,  who 
was  a  chorister  of  the  Chajiel  Royal,  and  after- 
wards a  double-bass  player  in  the  principal 
orchestras.    Older  than  Charles,  but  younger 
than  George,  was  another  brother, 

Henry,  born  in  London  in  1778  [was  for  a 
time  in  his  father's  business,  and  subsequently 
(about  1803)  in  that  of  a  brewer.  This  latter 
trade  being  unsuccessful,  he  returned  to  the 
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musical  profession].  He  had  began  his  musical 
education  at  an  early  age,  and  studied  the  violin 
under  Wilhelm  Cramer,  in  which  he  made  such 
progress  that  when  only  fourteen  he  was  engaged 
at  the  Opera,  the  Concert  of  Antient  Music, 
and  the  Academy  of  Ancient  Music.  He  Mas 
engaged  as  leader  of  the  band  at  the  Lyceum 
on  its  being  opened  as  an  English  Opera- House 
in  1809,  and  continued  so  for  several  seasons. 
He  was  leader  at  the  present  Drury  Lane  Theatre 
from  its  opening  in  1812  until  1821.  On  June 
12,  1819,  the  band  presented  him  with  a  silver 
cup  as  a  token  of  their  regard.  He  Mas  leader 
of  the  Lenten  oratorios  from  the  time  they  came 
under  the  management  of  his  brother,  Sir 
George,  in  1813,  and  a  member  of  the  Phil- 
harmonic Society's  orchestra,  which  he  occa- 
sionally led.  In  1820  he  established  a  manu- 
factory of  pianofortes,  of  a  peculiar  construction, 
and  on  July  22,  1823,  obtained  a  patent  for 
improvements  in  the  construction  of  pianofortes. 
He  went  to  Dublin  to  sui>erintend  the  debut  of 
his  pupil,  Miss  Coward  (afterwards  Mrs.  Keeley), 
where  he  Mas  attacked  by  typhus  fever,  aud 
died,  Nov.  27,  1823.    His  son, 

Henry  Thomas  (known  as  Henry  Smart),  a 
prominent  memberof  the  modern  English  School, 
was  born  in  London,  Oct  26,  1813,  and  after 
declining  a  commission  in  the  Indian  army,  was 
articled  to  a  solicitor,  but  quitted  law  for  music, 
for  which  he  had  extraordinary  natural  faculties, 
and  which  he  studied  principally  under  W.  H. 
Reams,  though  he  was  to  a  great  extent  self- 
taught  In  1831  he  became  organist  of  the  parish 
church  of  Blackburn,  Lancashire,  which  he  re- 
signed in  1 836.  While  at  Blackburn  he  composed 
his  first  important  work,  an  anthem  for  the  ter- 
centenary of  the  Reformation,  in  1835.  In  1 836 
he  settled  in  London  as  organist  to  St  Philip's 
Church,  Regent  Street  In  March  1844  he  Mas 
appointed  to  the  organ  of  St.  Luke's,  Old  Street, 
where  he  remained  until  1864,  when  he  Mas 
chosen  organist  of  St.  Pancras.  He  Mas  an 
excellent  organ-player,  specially  happy  as  an 
accompanist  in  the  service,  a  splendid  extem- 
poriser,  and  a  voluminous  and  admirable  com- 
poser for  the  instrument  But  his  compositions 
were  by  no  means  confined  to  the  organ.  On 
May  26, 1855,  an  opera  from  his  j»en,  1  Berta,  or, 
The  Gnome  of  the  Hartzberg,'  was  successfully 
produced  at  the  Haymarket.  In  1864  he  com- 
posed his  cantata,  1  The  Bride  of  Dunkerron ' 
(his  best  work),  expressly  for  the  Birmingham 
Festival.  He  produced  two  cantatas,  'King  Rene's 
Daughter,'  1871,  and  'The  Fishermaidens, ' 
both  for  female  voices.  An  opera  on  the  subject 
of  'The  Surrender  of  Calais,'  the  libretto  by 
Planche,  originally  intended  for  Mendelssohn, 
was  put  into  his  hands  by  Messrs.  Chappell, 
about  1852,  but  though  considerable  progress 
Mas  made  with  it  it  was  never  completed.  A 
sacred  cantata,  'Jacob,'  was  written  for  the 
Glasgow  Festival,  produced  Nov.  10,  1878,  and 


two  large  anthems  for  solos,  chorus,  and  organ 
were  written  for  the  Festivals  of  the  London 
Choral  Choirs  Association  at  St.  Paul's  in  1876 
and  1878—'  Sing  to  the  Lord,'  and  '  Lord,  thou 
hast  been  our  refuge.'  For  many  years  past  his 
sight  had  been  failing,  and  soon  after  1864  he 
became  too  blind  to  write.  All  his  compositions 
after  that  date  therefore  were  committed  to 
(taper — like  those  of  another  distinguished 
English  composer,  Sir  G.  A.  Macfarren — through 
the  truly  disheartening  process  of  dictation. 

It  is  as  a  composer  of  part-songs  and  a  writer 
for  the  organ  that  Henry  Smart  Mill  be  knoM  n 
in  the  future.  His  earlier  part-songs,  'The 
Shepherd's  Farewell,'  'The  Waves'  Reproof," 
and  'Ave  Maria,'  are  lovely,  and  will  long  be 
sung  ;  and  his  organ  pieces  are  full  of  charming 
melody  and  effective  combinations.  He  edited 
Handel's  thirteen  Italian  duets  and  two  trios 
for  the  Handel  Society. 

His  health  had  for  several  years  been  very  bad, 
and  cancer  on  the  liver  gave  him  excruciating 
agony.  In  June  1879  the  Government  granted 
him  a  pension  of  £100  a  year  inacknoM-ledgment 
of  his  services  in  the  cause  of  music,  but  he  did 
not  live  to  enjoy  it,  for  he  died  July  6,  1879. 
He  was  buried  in  Hampstead  Cemetery.  His 
last  comi>o8ition  Mas  a  Postlude  in  Fb  for  the 
organ,  finished  very  shortly  before  the  end.  His 
life  Mas  written  by  his  friend  Dr.  Spark  (Reeves, 
1881),  and  the  book  will  always  be  interesting, 
though  it  might  perhaps  have  been  more  usefully 
arranged  and  more  accurately  printed.  [See 
the  Musical  Times  for  May  1902.]     w.  H.  H. 

SMART,  Thomas,  probably  brother  to  the 
elder  George  Smart,  was  an  organist  at  St 
Clement's  Danes  in  17^3.  He  composed  many 
songs  and  pieces  for  the  pianoforte  aud  harpsi- 
chord. He  set  to  music  the  well-known  song 
on  the  death  of  General  Wolfe  by  Tom  Paine, 
beginning  'In  a  mouldering  cave  where  the 
wretched  retreat'  Dates  of  birth  and  death 
not  ascertained.  f.  k. 

SMEGERGILL,  William.  See  Cjesar,  vol.  i. 
p.  443. 

SMETANA,  Friedrich,  born  March  2,  1824, 
at  Leitomischl  in  Bohemia,  M'as  a  pupil  of 
Proksch  at  Prague,  and  subsequently  for  a  short 
time  studied  with  Liszt.  He  became  a  highly 
skilled  pianist  *nd  opened  a  music  school  of 
his  own  at  Prague,  where  he  married  the  pianist 
Katharina  Kohir.  In  1856  he  accepted  the 
directorship  of  the  Philharmonic  Society  of 
Gothenburg  in  Sweden,  and  his  Mife  died  there 
in  1860.  In  1861  he  made  a  tour  in  Sweden, 
and  on  the  foundation  of  the  National  Theatre 
in  Prague,  betook  himself  again  to  his  native 
country,  and  eventually  became  chief  conductor 
of  the  new  institution  in  1866,  the  year  of 
production  of  his  most  famous  work,  'Die 
Verkaufte  Braut'  He  produced  three  other 
Bohemian  operas, 'Die Brand enburger in Boh  men' 
(1866),  'Dalibor'  (1868),  and  'Zwei  Witwen ' 
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(1874),  before  he  was  compelled,  by  increasing 
deafness,  to  resign  bis  post.  Subsequently  to 
his  retirement  the  following  were  produced : 
♦Der  Rubs'  (1876),  'Das  Gebeimniss '  (1878), 
'Libussa*  (1881),  and  'Die  Teufelswand ' 
(1882).  During  his  tenure  of  the  conductor- 
ship  his  keen  interest  in  the  career  of  a  member 
of  his  orchestra,  Antonin  Dvorak,  had  a  great 
influence  on  the  younger  man's  work.  Smetana's 
other  works  are  of  great  importance  though 
they  are  not  very  numerous.  The  symphonic 
poem  '  Meiu  Vaterland '  is  cast  in  six  sections, 
•Vysehrad'  (Visegrad),  'Vltava'  (Moldau), 
•  Sarka,'  'Aus  BohmeusHain  und  Flur,'  'Tabor,' 
and  'Blanik.'  It  is  a  work  of  remarkable 
power,  aud  very  picturesque  in  treatment. 
There  are  besides  three  other  symphonic  poems, 
'  Wallenstein's  Lager, ' '  Richard  1 II. , '  and '  Hakon 
Jarl';  a  '  Triumphsymphonie '  dated  1853,  and 
4  Prager  Karneval '  for  orchestra.  Two  string 
quartets  exist,  in  E  minor  and  C  major  ;  the  first, 
entitled  'Aus  meinem  Leben,'  is  a  remarkable 
piece  of  chamber  music,  in  which  the  classical 
form,  somewhat  modified,  is  used  to  describe  the 
main  event  of  the  composer's  career,  and  in 
which  a  persistent  high  note  in  the  finale  is 
understood  to  be  a  deliberate  statement  concern- 
ing a  note,  similarly  persistent  to  his  own  ear, 
which  was  the  effect  of  his  deafness.  There  are 
also  a  trio  for  piano  and  strings,  part-songs,  a 
festival  march  for  the  Shakespeare  tercentenary, 
and  much  piano  music.  He  became  insane  at 
the  end  of  his  life,  and  died  in  an  asylum  at 
Prague,  May  12,  1884. 

Smetana  is  the  first  (and,  as  some  think,  the 
greatest)  Bohemian  comiwser  who  deliberately 
took  his  stand  as  an  exponent  of  the  art  of  his 
native  country.  But  he  is  a  great  deal  more 
than  this,  for,  though  his  music  has  been  long 
in  making  its  way  outside  Bohemia,  yet  it  has 
now  obtained  so  strong  a  hold  that  it  is  most 
unlikely  to  be  forgotten.  If  he  may  not  have 
succeeded  iu  obtaining  for  his  national  polka- 
measure  the  entry  into  classical  structure  that 
Dvorak  won  for  the  furiarU  and  dumka,  yet 
his  attempt  to  do  so  marks  a  point  in  the  history 
of  the  development  of  form.  Though  his  sym- 
phonic poems  are  not  realistic,  yet  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  they  carried  on  the  tradition 
of  that  form  from  the  hands  of  Liszt,  and  in- 
creased its  power  of  pictorial  expression.  The 
famous  opera  'Die  Verkaufte  Braut'  ('Prodana 
Nevesta* — 'The  Bartered  Bride' — is  the  ori- 
ginal Bohemian)  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of 
modern  comic  oj)eras,  and  on  a  small  stage,  pre- 
sented by  performers  who  understand  the  true 
comic  traditions,  it  must  always  impress  itself 
on  the  audience.  Hitherto,  though  twice  brought 
out  in  London,  it  has  not  achieved  a  great  suc- 
cess with  the  general  public,  for  Covent  Garden 
and  a  company  accustomed  to  interpreting  the 
later  works  of  Wagner  are  not  the  ideal  condi- 
tions of  its  presentment    It  was  first  given  by 


the  Ducal  company  of  Saxe-Coburg  and  Gotha 
at  Drury  Lane  on  June  26,  1895,  and  at  Covent 
Garden  on  Jan.  24,  1907.  There  is  plenty  of 
vis  comica  in  it,  and  lovely  music  from  beginning 
to  end,  quite  original  and  characteristic  ;  but  so 
far  nothing  has  made  quite  such  a  success  as  its 
overture,  which,  under  the  name  of  '  Lustspiel 1 
or  'Comedy'  overture,  was  widely  known  and 
dearly  loved  long  before  the  opera  was  produced 
in  England.  Monographs  on  the  composer  were 
written  by  B.  Wallek  in  1895  and  Hoatinskh 
in  1901,  the  latter  being  in  Czech  (Riemanns 
LexiJcon,  etc.).  u. 

SMETHERGELL,  William,  a  pianist  in 
Txmdou,  was  author  of  A  Treatise  on  Thorough 
Bass,  1794,  and  Rules  for  Thorough  Bass,  with 
three  sonatas  for  harpsichord  and  violin  (1 795)  ; 
[he  composed  also  six  concertos  for  harpsichord 
or  pianoforte  with  two  violins  and  violoncello 
(1785),  six  duets  for  two  violins,  op.  17  (1800), 
six  easy  solos  for  violin  (1790),  six  lessons  for 
harpsichord,  six  overtures  in  eight  parts,  and  a 
second  set,  op.  8.  He  also  adapted  compositions 
from  Jommelli  and  other  composers,  and  wrote 
songs.  Brit.  Afus.  Biog.\  He  was  organist  of 
St.  Margaret  on  the  Hill,  Southwark,  and 
Allhallows  Barking.  w.  n.  h. 

SMITH,  Alice  Mart  (Mrs.  Meadows 
White),  a  distinguished  English  composer,  was 
born  May  19,  1839.  She  was  a  pupil  of  Sir 
W.  Sterndale  Bennett  and  Sir  G.  A.  Macfarren  ; 
married  Frederick  Meadows  White,  Esq.,  Q.C. 
(afterwards  a  Judge  for  the  County  of  Middle- 
sex), Jan.  2,  1867,  was  elected  Female  Profes- 
sional Associate  of  the  Philharmonic  Society  in 
November  1867,  Hon.  Member  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Music  in  1884,  and  died  Dec  4, 
1884.  She  was  a  prolific  composer  of  works  of 
all  dimensions.  The  list  embraces  two  Sym- 
phonies, in  C  minor  (1863),  and  G  ;  Overtures 
to  '  Eudymion  '  (1864,  rewritten  1871),  '  Lalla 
Rookh  '  (1865),  '  Masque  of  Pandora,'  with  two 
Intermezzi  (1878),  and  'Jason'  (1879);  a 
Concerto  for  clarinet  and  orchestra  (1872) ;  an 
Introduction  and  Allegro  for  PF.  and  orchestra 
(1865)  ;  four  PF.  quartets,  in  Bfc>  (1861),  D 
1864),  E,  and  G  minor;  a  PF.  trio  in  G 
1862^  ;  three  String  quartets,  in  D  (1862),  A 
(1870),  and  G  ;  also  five  Cantatas  for  soli, 
chorus,  and  orchestral  accompaniment — 'Riides- 
heirn  or  Gisela'  (Cambridge,  1865),  Kingslev's 
'  Ode  to  the  North-East  Wind  '  (Hackney  Choral 
Association,  1 880),  Collins's '  Ode  to  the  Passions ' 
(Hereford  Festival,  1882),  Kingsley's  'Song  of 
the  Little  Baltung'  (1883),  Kingsley's  'Red 
King'(1884);  Part  Song,  'The  Dream' (1863); 
Duet  (S.T.)  '  Maying' ;  many  solo-songs,  duets, 
etc.  '  Her  music,'  says  the  Athenaum  of 
Dec.  13,  1884,  'is  marked  by  elegance  and 
grace  rather  than  by  any  great  individuality  .  .  . 
that  she  was  not  deficient  in  power  and  energy  is 
proved  by  portions  of  the  "Ode  to  the  North- East 
Wind, "  and  ' « The  Passions. "    Her  forms  wers 
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always  clear  and  her  ideas  free  from  eccentricity ; 
her  sympathies  were  evidently  with  the  classic 
rather  than  with  the  romantic  school.'  a. 

SMITH,  Charles,  born  in  London  in  1786, 
was  in  1796  admitted  a  chorister  of  the  Chapel 
Royal  under  Dr.  Ayrton,  but  was  withdrawn 
from  the  choir  in  1798  and  became  a  pupil  of 
John  Ashley.  In  1800  he  sang  at  the  Oratorios, 
Ranelagh,  etc.  Upon  the  breaking  of  his  voice 
in  1803  he  acted  as  deputy  organist  for  Knyvett 
and  Stafford  Smith  at  the  Chapel  Royal,  and 
soon  afterwards  became  organist  of  Croydon 
Church.  In  1807  he  was  appointed  organist 
of  Welbeck  Chapel.  He  composed  the  music 
for  the  following  dramatic  pieces :  '  Yes  or  No,' 
1809  ;  *  The  Tourist  Friend,'  and  '  Hit  or  Miss,' 
1810;  'Anything  New,'  1811  ;  'How  to  die 
for  Love ' ;  1  Knapachou,  or  the  Forest  Fiend,' 
Lyceum,  1830.  In  1815  he  appeared,  with 
success,  at  the  Oratorios  as  a  baritone  singer. 
In  the  next  year  he  settled  in  Liverpool,  where 
he  resided  for  many  years.  He  composed  many 
songs  and  ballads,  the  best  of  which  is  'The 
Battle  of  Hohenlinden.'  He  published  in  1844 
a  work  called  '  Ancient  Psalmody,' consisting  of 
adaptations  from  music  of  Ravenscroft,  Morley, 
etc.  He  ultimately  retired  to  Crcditon,  Devon, 
where  he  died  Nov.  22,  1856.         w.  H.  H. 

SMITH,  Edward  Sydney,  born  at  Dor- 
chester, July  14,  1839,  received  his  first  musical 
instruction  from  his  parents,  and  at  the  age 
of  sixteen  went  to  Leipzig,  where  he  studied  the 
piano  under  Moscheles  and  Plaidy  ;  the  violon- 
cello under  Griitzmacher  ;  harmony  and  counter- 
point under  Hauptmann,  Richter,  and  Papperitz ; 
and  composition  under  Rietz.  He  returned  to 
England  in  1858,  and  in  the  following  year  he 
settled  in  London,  where  he  long  enjoyed  con- 
siderable reputation  as  a  teacher.  His  com- 
positions, which  are  confined  to  PF.  pieces, 
were  extremely  popular  with  the  numerous  class 
of  performers  whose  tastes  are  satisfied  by  a 
maximum  of  brilliance  combined  with  a  mini- 
mum of  difficulty.  The  most  successful  of 
his  many  pieces  were  '  La  Harpe  Eolienne,' 
'  Le  Jet  d'Eau,*  'The  Spinning  Wheel,'  and  a 
1  Tarantella '  in  E  minor,  which  (like  most  of 
his  compositions)  have  been  published,  and  met 
with  the  same  popularity  on  the  Continent  as  in 
England.  Hedied  in  London,  March  3, 1 889,  and 
was  buried  in  Kensal  Green  Cemetery,    w.  b.  s. 

SMITH,  FATHER,  the  usual  appellation  of 
Bernard  Schmidt,  a  celebrated  organ-builder, 
born  in  Germany  about  1630,  who  came  to 
England  in  1660  with  two  nephews,  Gerard  and 
Bernard,  his  assistants.  To  distinguish  him 
from  these  and  express  the  reverence  due  to  his 
abilities,  he  was  called  Father  Smith.  His  first 
organ  in  this  country  was  that  of  the  Royal 
Chapel  at  Wind-hull,  which  Pepys  mentions  in 
his  Diary  as  having  heard  on  July  8,  1660. 
Subsequently  he  built  one  for  Westminster 
Abbey,  one  for  St.  Giles's-in-the-Fields  (1671), 


and  one  for  St.  Margaret's,  Westminster  (1675), 
of  which  in  the  following  year  he  was  elected 
organist  at  a  salary  of  £20  a  year.  He  was 
now  rapidly  acquiring  fame  and  was  appointed 
Organ-maker  in  ordinary  to  the  King,  apart- 
ments in  Whitehall  being  allotted  to  him,  called 
in  the  old  plan  'The  Organ -builder's  Work- 
house.' 

In  1682  the  treasurers  of  the  societies  of  the 
Temple  had  some  conversation  with  Smith  re- 
specting the  erection  of  an  organ  in  their  church. 
Subsequently  Renatus  Harris,  who  had  warm 
supporters  amongst  the  Benchers  of  the  Inner 
Temple,  was  introduced  to  their  notice.  It  was 
ultimately  agreed  that  each  artist  should  set  up 
an  organ  in  the  church,  and  in  1684  both 
instruments  were  ready  for  competition.  In 
1685  the  Benchers  of  the  Middle  Temple  made 
choice  of  Smith's  organ  [which  was  played  by 
Henry  Purcell] ;  but  those  of  the  Inner  Temple 
dissented,  and  it  was  not  until  1688  that  Smith 
received  payment  for  his  instrument,  namely, 
£1000. 

In  1 683  he  contracted  for  the  organ  of  Durham 
Cathedral.  In  consequence  of  the  reputation 
he  had  acquired  by  these  instruments,  he  was 
made  choice  of  to  build  an  organ  for  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral,  then  in  course  of  erection.  This 
instrument  was  opened  on  Dec.  2, 1697.  Smith 
l>ecame  Court  organ-builder  to  Queen  Anne,  and 
died  1 708.  [His  portrait  is  in  the  Music  School 
Collection  at  Oxford.  1 

According  to  Hawkins  and  Burney  the  two 
nephews  of  Schmidt,  as  above  mentioned,  were 
named  Bernard  and  Gerard.  But  Horace 
Walpole  alters  Bernard's  name  to  Christian. 
These  two  are  very  little  known,  although  they 
built  several  fine  instruments. 

In  1755a  Mr.  Gerard  Smith  was  organ -repairer 
to  Chelsea  Hospital.  This  was  probably  a  grand- 
nephew  of  Father  Smith,  since  from  the  date  he 
could  hardly  have  been  his  nephew.     v.  de  p. 

SMITH,  Georoe  Townbhend,  son  of  Edward 
Woodley  Smith  (born  May  28,  1775,  chorister 
of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  afterwards  lay  vicar  of 
St.  George's  Chapel,  Windsor,  from  1795  until 
his  death,  June  17,  1849),  was  born  in  the 
Horseshoe  Cloisters,  Windsor,  Nov.  14,  1813. 
He  received  his  early  musical  education  as  a 
chorister  of  St  George's,  Windsor.  On  quitting 
the  choir  he  became  a  pupil  of  Highmore  Skeats, 
the  Chapel  organist,  and  afterwards  came  to 
London  and  studied  under  Samuel  Wesley.  He 
next  obtained  an  appointment  as  organist  at 
Eastbourne,  whence  he  removed  to  King's  Lynn 
on  being  chosen  organist  there.  On  Jan.  5, 
1843,  he  was  appointed  organist  of  Hereford 
Cathedral.  As  such  he  became,  ex  officio,  con- 
ductor of  the  Meeting  of  the  Three  Choirs  at 
Hereford,  besides  discharging  the  duties  of  which 
office  he  voluntarily  undertook  the  laborious 
office  of  honorary  secretary  to  the  festival,  and 
by  his  untiring  and  energetic  exertions,  in  the 
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course  of  the  twelve  triennial  festivals  which 
he  directed,  raised  it  musically,  from  a  low  to 
a  very  high  condition,  and  financially,  from  a 
heavy  loss  to  a  gain.  He  composed  an  8-voice 
anthem  and  a  Jubilate  for  the  festivals,  and 
other  church  music,  as  well  as  piano  pieces  of  a 
popular  kind.  He  died,  very  suddenly,  August 
8,  1877,  universally  beloved  and  respected. 

His  brother  Alfred  Momem,  born  at 
Windsor,  May  13,  1828,  was  also  educated  in 
the  choir  of  St.  George's.  On  quitting  it  he 
became  a  tenor  singer,  and  after  belonging  to 
the  choir  of  St.  Andrew's,  Wells  Street,  succeeded 
J.  W.  Hobbs  as  lay  vicar  of  Westminster  Abbey  ; 
he  was  also  a  gentleman  of  the  Chapel  Royal 
(1858).  He  was  d ist i  nguished  as  a  bal  1  ad  si  nger, 
and  for  his  skill  in  recitative.  He  was  a  pro- 
fessor of  singing  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music 
and  the  Guildhall  School.  He  died  in  London, 
May  2,  1891. 

Another  brother,  Samuel,  was  born  in  Eton, 
August  29,  1821.  In  1831  he  was  admitted  as 
one  of  the  children  of  the  Chaj>el  Royal  under 
William  Hawes.  Shortly  after  leaving  the 
choir  he  obtained  the  ap|iointment  of  organist 
at  Hayes  Chuioh,  Middlesex,  and  was  subse- 
quently organist  at  Eton  and  Egham.  In  1857 
he  became  organist  at  Trinity  Church,  Windsor, 
and  in  1861  organist  of  the  Parish  Church. 
He  issued  some  compilations  of  tunes  and 
chants.  w.  h.  h. 

SMITH,  John,  Mus.  D.,  was  born  at  Cambridge 
in  1797.  On  Nov.  23,  1815,  he  was  admitted 
to  a  situation  in  the  choir  of  Christ  Church 
Cathedral,  Dublin,  but  failed  to  secure  the 
appointment  of  vicar  choral  owing  to  his  having 
quarrelled  and  gone  to  law  with  the  Dean  in 
1824.  On  Feb.  5,  1819,  he  was  appointed  a 
vicar  choral  of  St.  Patrick  s  Cathedral.  On 
July  7,  1827,  the  degree  of  Mus.D.  was  con- 
ferred upon  him  by  the  University  of  Dublin. 
He  afterwards  obtained  the  appointments  of 
Chief  Composer  of  the  State  Music,  Master  of 
the  King's  Band  of  State  Musicians  in  Ireland, 
and  Composer  to  the  Chapel  Royal,  Dublin  ; 
and  in  1847  was  chosen  Professor  of  Music  in 
Dublin  University.  He  composed  *  The  Revela- 
tion,' an  oratorio,  some  church  music,  and 
several  prize  glees  and  other  compositions.  In 
1837  he  published  a  volume  of  Cathedral  Music 
containing  services  and  chants,  and  a  '  Veni, 
Creator.'    He  died  Nov.  12,  1861.     w.  n.  H. 

SMITH,  John  (organ-builder).  See  Vowles. 

SMITH,  John  Christopher,  born  in  1712, 
was  son  of  John  Christopher  Schmidt,  of  Anspach, 
who,  a  few  years  later,  came  to  England  and 
became  Handel's  treasurer.  [He  was  agent  for 
the  sale  of  Handel's  music.  While  John  Cluer 
engraved  the  several  works  published  by  Handel 
on  his  own  behalf,  Meares  sold  them  in  St.  Paul's 
Churchyard,  and  Smith  at  the  sign  of  'The 
Hand  and  Musick-Book '  in  Coventry  Street.] 
The  younger  Smith  showing  a  fondness  for 


music,  Handel  began  teaching  him  when  he 
was  thirteen  years  old.  He  afterwards  studied 
composition  under  Dr.  Pepusch  and  Thomas 
Roseingrave,  and  in  1732  produced  his  Eng- 
lish opera,  'Tcraminta,'  and  in  1783  another 
opera,  'Ulysses.'  In  1738  he  composed  an 
oratorio,  '  David's  Lamentation  over  Saul  and 
Jonathan.'  About  1745  he  travelled  on  the 
Continent,  remaining  absent  about  three  years. 
In  1754  he  was  appointed  the  first  organist 
of  the  Foundling  Hospital  Chapel.  (See 
Musical  Times,  1902,  p.  377.)  When  Handel 
became  blind  Smith  was  employed  as  his 
amanuensis,  and  Handel's  latest  compositions 
were  dictated  to  him.  He  also  played  the 
organ  at  Handel's  oratorio  performances.  In 
1754  he  composed  the  oj>era  of  'The  Fairies,' 
altered  from  Shakespeare's  '  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream,'  which  met  with  great  success,  and  in 
1 756  the  opera  of '  The  Tempest,'  adapted  from 
Shakespeare's  play,  two  songs  in  which,  '  Full 
fathom  five,'  and  'The  owl  is  abroad,'  long 
continued  favourites;  and  in  1760  'The  En- 
chanter,' a  musical  entertainment.  Handel 
bequeathed  to  him  all  his  original  MS.  scores, 
his  harpsichord,  his  bust  by  Roubilliac,  and  his 
portrait  by  Denner.  After  Handel's  death 
Smith  carried  on  the  oratorios,  in  conjunction 
with  Stanley,  until  1774,  when  he  retired  and 
went  to  reside  at  Bath.  Besides  the  before- 
mentioned  works  he  com]>osed  *  Paradise  Lost,' 
'Rebecca,'  'Judith,'  Mehoshaphat,'  and  'Re- 
demption,' oratorios  (besides  compiling  two 
oratorios  from  Handel's  works,  'Nabal,'  and 
'Gideon');  'Dario,'  '  Issipile,'  and  'II  Ciro 
riconosciuto,'  Italian  operas  ;  a  Burial  Service  ; 
and  several  miscellaneous  vocal  and  instrumental 
pieces.  (See  Anecdotes  of  O.  F.  Handel  and 
J.  C.  Smith.)  George  III.  having  continued  to 
Smith  a  pension  which  had  been  granted  by  his 
mother,  the  Princess  Dowager  of  Wales,  Smith 
evinced  his  gratitude  by  presenting  to  the  King 
all  Handel's  MS.  scores— now  at  Buckingham 
Palace — the  harpsichord,  and  the  bust  by  Rou- 
billiac, retaining  only  the  portrait  by  Denner. 
He  died  Oct.  3,  1795.  Three  large  collections 
of  Handel's  works  exist  in  Smith's  MS.  :  one 
belonged  to  H.  B.  Lennard,  Esq.,  Hampstead, 
and  is  now  in  the  Fitzwilliam  Museum,  Cam- 
bridge ;  another  to  Dr.  Chrysander  ;  and  a  third 
to  the  Granville  family  of  Wellesbourne  Hall, 
Warwickshire.  w.  h.  h. 

SMITH,  John  Stafford,  son  of  Martiu 
Smith,  organist  of  Gloucester  Cathedral  from 
1743  to  1782,  was  born  at  Gloucester  in  1750. 
He  obtained  his  earliest  musical  instruction 
fiom  his  father,  aud  was  soon  afterwards  sent 
to  London  to  study  under  Dr.  Boyce,  and  also 
became  a  chorister  of  the  Chapel  Royal  under 
James  Nares.  On  quitting  the  choir  he  sedu- 
lously pursued  his  studies,  and  became  an  able 
organist,  an  efficient  tenor  singer,  an  excellent 
composer,  and  an  accomplished  musical  anti- 
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-  j  nary.  In  1 773  he  was  awarded  two  prizes  by 
the  Catch  Club,  one  for  a  catch,  'Here  flat,' 
and  the  other  for  a  canon,  4  0  remember  not  the 
sins.'  In  the  next  four  years  he  gained  prizes 
for  the  following  compositions :  '  Let  happy 
lovers  fly,*  glee,  1774  ;  'Since  Phillis  has 
bubbled,'  catch,  and  '  Blest  pair  of  syrens,'  glee 
(five  voices),  1775;  'While  fools  their  time,' 
glee,  1776  ;and  '  Return,  blest  days,' glee,  1777. 
He  rendered  great  assistance  to  Sir  John  Hawkins 
in  the  production  of  his  History,  not  only  by 
reducing  ancient  compositions  into  modern 
notation,  but  also  by  the  loan  of  some  valuable 
early  MSS.  from  his  extensive  and  curious 
library,  from  which  Sir  John  culled  several 
pieces  to  enrich  his  Appendix.  In  1779  he 
published  '  A  Collection  of  English  Songs,  in 
score,  for  three  and  four  voices,  composed  about 
the  year  1500.  Taken  from  MSS.  of  the  same 
age '  ;  among  which  is  the  Agincourt  song,  '  Our 
king  went  forth  to  Normandy.'  (See  '  English 
Carols  of  the  Fifteenth  Century.')  In  1780  he 
won  another  prize  from  the  Catch  Club  by  his 
ode,  'When  to  the  Muses'  haunted  hill.'  He 
published  at  various  times  five  collections  of 
glees,  containing  compositions  which  place  him 
in  the  foremost  rank  of  English  glee  composers. 
Besides  his  prize  glees  they  include  'As  on  a 
summer's  day,'  'What  shall  he  have  that  killed 
the  deer? '  'Hark,  the  hollow  woods  resounding,' 
and  the  madrigal  '  Flora  now  calleth  forth  each 
flower.'  Fourteen  glees,  fourteen  catches,  four 
canons,  two  rounds,  an  ode,  a  madrigal,  and  a 
motet  by  him  are  given  in  Warren's  collections. 
He  also  published  a  collection  of  songs  (1785), 
and  '  Twelve  Chants  composed  for  the  use  of  the 
Choirs  of  the  Church  of  England. '  On  Dec.  1 6, 
1784,  after  having  for  many  years  officiated  as 
a  deputy,  he  was  appointed  a  gentleman  of  the 
Chapel  Royal,  and  on  Feb.  22,  1785,  a  lay 
vicar  of  Westminster  Abbey,  being  installed, 
after  his  year  of  probation,  April  18, 1786.  In 
1 790  he  was  engaged  as  organist  at  Gloucester 
Festival.  In  1793  he  published  a  volume  of 
'  Anthems,  composed  for  the  Choir  Service  of 
the  Church  of  England.'  In  1802,  upon  the 
death  of  Dr.  Arnold,  he  was  appointed  one  of 
the  organists  of  the  Chapel  Royal,  and  on  May 
14,  1 805,  upon  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Ayrton, 
succeeded  him  as  Master  of  the  Children.  In 
1812  he  produced  his  interesting  work  '  Musica 
Antiqua.'  pee  vol.  UL  pp.  328-9.1  In  June  1817 
he  resigned  the  Mastership  of  the  Children  of 
the  Chapel  Royal.  Besides  the  before-named 
compositions  he  produced  » An  Ode  on  the  First 
of  April,'  for  voices  and  instruments,  which  was 
never  published.  A  MS.  Introduction  to  the  Art 
of  composing  Music,  by  him,  is  in  the  library  of 
the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society,  which  also  con- 
tains his  Musical  Commonplace  Book.  He  died 
in  London,  Sept  21,  1836.  By  his  will,  dated 
Jan.  21,  1834,  he  bequeathed  all  his  property  to 
his  only  surviving  daughter,  Gertrude  Stafford 


Smith,  and  appointed  her  sole  executrix.  A  few 
years  afterwards  she  became  insane,  and  in  1844 
the  Commissioner  in  Lunacy  ordered  that  her 
property  should  be  realised  and  the  proceeds 
invested  for  her  benefit.  Through  ignorance  or 
carelessness  the  contents  of  her  house  (which  in- 
cluded her  father's  valuable  library,  remarkably 
rich  in  ancient  English  musical  manuscripts) 
were  entrusted  for  sale  to  an  incompetent 
auctioneer.  The  library  was  sold  April  24, 1844, 
such  books  as  were  described  at  all  being  cata- 
logued from  the  backs  and  heaped  together  in 
lots,  each  containing  a  dozen  or  more  works  ; 
2191  volumes  were  thrown  into  lots  described 
as  'Fifty  books,  various,'  etc.  The  printed 
music  was  similarly  dealt  with  ;  the  MSS. 
were  not  even  described  as  such,  but  were 
lumped  in  lots  of  twenties  and  fifties,  and  called 
so  many  '  volumes  of  music'  578  volumes  were 
so  disposed  of,  and  there  were  besides  five  lots 
each  containing  'a  quantity  of  music'  The 
sale  took  place  in  Gray's  Inn  Road  ;  Smith's 
name  did  not  appear  on  the  catalogue  ;  nothing 
was  done  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  musical 
world,  and  two  dealers,  who  had  obtained  infor- 
mation of  the  sale,  purchased  many  of  the  lots  at 
very  low  prices.  These  after  a  time  were  brought 
into  the  market,  but  it  is  feared  the  greater 
part  of  the  MSS.  is  altogether  lost.    w.  h.  h. 

SMITH,  Montem.  See  under  Smith,  George 
Townsmen  d. 

SMITH,  Robert  Archibald,  born  at  Read- 
ing, Nov.  16, 1780.  His  father,  a  Paisley  silk- 
weaver,  finding  his  trade  declining  in  Reading, 
removed  back  to  Paisley  in  1800.  Robert  soon 
showed  a  great  aptitude  for  music,  and  at  ten 
could  play  the  violin.  In  1807  he  was  appointed 
precentor  at  the  Abbey  Church,  Paisley,  a  situa- 
tion which  he  filled  for  many  years.  While 
there  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Robert  Tan- 
nahill  the  poet,  many  of  whose  fine  lyrics  he  set 
to  music.  One  of  these,  '  Jessie,  the  Flow'r  o' 
Dunblane,'  published  in  1808,  at  once  made  its 
mark,  and  was  universally  admired. 

Smith  possessed  a  fine  vein  of  melody,  and  in 
vocal  composition  had  at  that  time  perhaps  no 
equal  in  Scotland.  In  1820  he  began  to  publish 
[edited  by  Lady  Nairue  and  other  ladies]  '  The 
Scottish  Minstrel'  (6  vols.  8vo,  1820-24),  con- 
taining several  hundreds  of  the  best  Scottish 
songs,  not  a  few  of  them  his  own,  frequently 
without  indication.  It  is  still  considered  a  good 
compilation.  In  August  1823  he  obtained  the 
leadership  of  the  psalmody  at  St.  George's 
Church,  Edinburgh.  Besides  anthems  and 
other  pieces  (published  in  1810  and  1819,  most 
of  the  former  written  for  the  boys  of  George 
Heriot's  Hospital),  Smith  now  found  time  to 
publish  his  'Irish  Minstrel,' [which  was  sup- 
pressed owing  to  an  infringement  ol  Moore's  copy- 
right,] followed  in  1826  by  an  'Introduction  to 
Singing,"  and  in  1827  by  '  Select  Melodies  of  all 
Nations,'  in  one  volume,  one  of  his  best  works. 
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In  1828  he  brought  out  his  'Sacred  Harmony 
of  the  Churoh  of  Scotland,'  by  which  he  is  now 
best  known.  His  health  was  at  no  time  robust, 
and  he  suffered  from  dyspepsia,  under  which  he 
finally  sank,  Jan.  3,  1829.  He  was  buried  in 
St  Cuthbert's  churchyard. 

'  Smith,'  says  the  late  George  Hogarth,  *  was 
a  musician  of  sterling  talent.  .  .  .  His  com- 
positions are  tender,  and  tinged  with  melancholy ; 
simple  and  unpretending,  and  always  graceful 
and  unaffectedly  elegant.  ...  He  had  the  ad- 
mirable good  sense  to  know  how  far  he  could 
safely  penetrate  into  the  depths  of  counterpoint 
and  modulation  without  losing  his  way  ;  and 
accordingly  his  music  is  entirely  free  from  scien- 
tific pedantry.'  His  most  popular  pieces  are 
the  songs,  'Jessie,  the  Flow'r  o'  Dunblane,'  and 
'  Bonuie  Mary  Hay '  ;  the  duet,  *  Row  weel,  my 
boatie  ' ;  the  trio  '  Ave  Sanctissima ' ;  and  the 
anthems,  '  Sing  unto  God,'  and  '  How  beautiful 
upon  the  mountains '  ;  although  many  more 
might  be  named  which  are  yet  frequently  sung. 
Owing  to  the  modern  alterations  in  congrega- 
tional singing,  the  introduction  of  German 
chorales  and  ancient  ecclesiastical  melodies,  and 
the  change  from  florid  to  syllabic  tunes,  Smith's 
'Sacred  Harmony'  is  to  a  great  extent  super- 
seded. But  it  still  has  its  value,  even  at  a 
distance  of  eighty  years  from  its  publication. 
[An  excellent  memoir  of  Smith  is  attached  to  an 
edition  of  Tannahill's  poems  edited  by  Philip 
Ramsay,  Edinburgh,  1851.]  d.  b.  ;  additions  in 
square  brackets  by  f.  k. 

SMITH,  Samuel.  See  under  Smith,  George 
Townshend. 

SMOLENSKY,  Stephen  Varsilievich,  a 
leading  authority  on  Russian  church  music, 
born  at  Kazan,  1848.     Having  had  unusual 
opportunities  of  gaining  an  insight  into  the 
customs  and  peculiarities  of  the  sect  known  as 
'Old  Believers,'  who  have  preserved  the  church 
music  in  its  primitive  forms,  Smolensky  was 
led  to  make  a  special  study  of  tho  old  manu- 
scripts of  the  Solovetsky  library,  preserved  in 
the  Clerical  Academy  at  Kazan.    In  1889  ho 
became  director  of  the  Synodal  School  and 
Choir  in  Moscow,  and  in  the  same  year  was 
appointed  successor  to  the  ecclesiastic  Razou- 
movsky,  as  professor  of  the  history  of  church 
music  at  the  Moscow  Conservatorium.  While 
working  at  the  Synodal  School,  Smolensky  has 
formed  a  unique  collection  of  manuscripts  from 
the  15th  to  the  19th  century,  including  many 
rare  chants  and  other  examples  of  sacred  music. 
In  1901-3  he  directed  the   Imperial  Court 
Chapels.     Among  his  numerous  contributions 
to  the  abstruse  and   complicated  subject  on 
which  he  is  an  authority  the  principal  are  :  A 
Course  of  Church-Chant  Singing  (Moscow,  1900, 
5th  edition)  ;    Old  Choral  Manuscripts  in  the 
Synodal  School,  Moscow  (St.  Petersburg,  1899)  ; 
Ancient  Notation  of  the  Russian  Church-Chants 
(1901).  r.  n. 


SMORZANDO  (Ital.,  'fading  away').  A 
term  with  the  same  meaning  as  Morendo,  but 
used  indiscriminately  in  ths  course  of  a  piece. 
[See  Morendo.] 

SMYTH,  Ethel  Mary,  born  in  London, 
April  23,  1858.    Daughter  of  General  J.  H. 
Smyth,  late  of  the  Royal  Artillery.    For  a  short 
time  in  1877  she  studied  at  the  Leipzig  Con- 
servatorium, and  under  Heinrich  von  Herzogen- 
berg  alter  leaving  that  institution.    At  Leipzig 
a  quintet  for  strings  was  performed  with  suc- 
cess in  1884,  and  a  sonata  for  piano  and 
violin  in   1887.     This  latter  is  numbered 
op.  7,  opp.  8  and  4  being  books  of  songs.  After 
her  student  days,  she  does  not  appear  to  have 
used  opus-numbers.    A  serenade  for  orchestra 
in  four  movements,  in  D,  was  given  at  the 
Crystal  Palace,  April  26,  1890  ;  and  an  over-  j 
ture,  '  Antony  and  Cleopatra,'  on  Oct.  18  of  J 
the  same  year,  the  latter  being  repeated  at  one 
of  Henschel's  London  Symphony  Concerts  in 
1892.    A  far  more  important  work,  a  Solemn 
Mass,  in  D,  was  performed  at  the  Albert  Hall, 
under  Barnby's  direction,  Jan.  18,  1893.  This 
work  definitely  placed  the  composer  among  the 
most  eminent  composers  of  her  time,  and  easily 
at  the  head  of  all  those  of  her  own  sex.  The 
most  striking  thing  about  it  was  the  entire 
absence  of  the  qualities  that  are  usually  associ- 
ated with  feminine  productions  ;  throughout  it 
was  virile,  masterly  in  construction  and  work- 
manship, and  particularly  remarkable  for  the 
excellence  and  rich  colouring  of  the  orchestra- 
tion.    Miss  Smyth  did  not,  however,  come 
into  her  own  until  she  was  recognised  as  an 
operatic  writer.      Her    'Fantasio'  (libretto 
founded  by  herself  on  De  Mnsset)  was  produced 
at  Weimar  in  1898  in  unfortunate  conditions, 
and  it  was  not  until  its  revival  at  Carlsrahe 
in  February  1901  that  it  could  be  properly 
judged.    The  one-act  '  Der  Wald '  was  given 
at  Dresden  in  September  1901  ;  it  was  pro- 
duced at  Covent  Garden,  July  18,  1902,  with 
very  great  success,  given  again  at  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  -  House,  New  York,  in  March 
1903,  and  again  at  Covent  Garden  on  June  26, 
1903.    The  distinction  of  its  being  revived  in 
the  year  after  its  first  production  is  significant 
of  its  success,  to  all  who  know  the  singular 
methods  followed  by  English  operatic  managers. 
It  was  evident  that  here  was  a  work  of  highly 
romantic  character  (the  treatment  of  the  spirits 
of  the  wood  as  the  primary  agents  in  the  drama 
is  full  of  suggestive  beauty),  by  one  who  had 
mastered  not  only  all  the  secrets  of  stage  effect, 
but  who  understood  how  to  make  her  climaxes  im- 
pressive, and  how  to  differentiate  her  characters. 
The  German  libretto  of  this,  like  that  of  her 
former  work,  was  written  by  the  composer 
herself.    Her  crowning  achievement  so  far,  is 
the  three-act  opera,  '  Les  Naufrageurs '  ( '  Tha 
Wreckers'),  produced  at  Leipzig  as  'Strand- 
recht'  on  Nov.  11,  1906.    The  libretto,  by 
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H.  B.  Leforestier,  bears  some  slight  traces  of 
being  originally  intended  to  suit  the  con- 
ventions of  the  Paris  Opera  -  Comique  rather 
than  the  German  stage  ;  but  in  any  language 
the  wonderful  power  of  the  conception,  musical 
and  dramatic,  must  make  itself  felt.  In  spite 
of  a  performance  which  was  so  far  from  ideal 
that  the  composer  refused  to  allow  it  to  be 
repeated  at  the  same  theatre,  the  work  created 
a  profound  impression.  It  was  given  witli  far 
more  care  and  success  at  Prague  on  Dec.  22  of 
the  same  year,  and  is  accepted  for  performance 
at  Vienna  (1908).  While  the  style  is  so 
far  modern  as  that  set  pieces  are  disjiensed 
with  and  Wagner's  artistic  ideal*  are  fulfilled, 
there  is  no  attempt  to  curry  favour  with  the 
lovers  of  ugly  music,  or  to  write  what  sounds 
bizarre  for  the  sake  of  making  a  sensation. 
The  fine  treatment  of  the  choruses  in  the  first 
act,  the  orchestral  introduction  to  the  second 
act,  and,  in  the  same  section,  the  great  love- 
duet  which  rises  in  intensity  of  emotion  with 
the  rising  of  the  beacon-flame  lit  by  the  lovers 
to  warn  ships  from  the  dangers  of  the  coast ; 
and,  in  the  third  act,  the  whole  treatment  of 
the  final  situation,  in  which  the  lovers  are  left 
by  the  people  to  be  drowned  by  the  advancing 
tide,  all  these  points  are  among  the  most 
remarkable  things  in  modern  opera,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  point  to  a  work  of  any  nationality 
since  Wagner  that  has  a  more  direct  appeal  to 
the  emotions,  or  that  is  more  skilfully  planned 
and  carried  out.  Some  charming  and  delicately 
written  French  poems,  for  mezzo-soprano  and 
very  small  orchestra,  were  sung  at  the  Queen's 
Hall,  Nov.  12,  1907.  M. 

SNARES.  A  group  of  four  or  five  pieces  of 
catgut  rather  loosely  stretched  across  the  lower 
end  of  the  side-drum,  which  jarring  against  the 
parehment  when  the  drum  is  struck  at  the  other 
end  produces  a  peculiar  rattle  characteristic  of 
the  instrument  f.  k. 

SNETZLER,  John,  was  born  at  Passau  in 
Germany  about  1710.  This  truly  eminent 
organ-builder,  after  acquiring  some  fame  in  his 
own  country,  was  induced  to  settle  in  England 
[in  1740  ;  he  built  the  organ  for  Chesterfield 
Church  in  1741  and  opened  a  factory  in  London 
in  1 755.  w.  h.  o.  f.].  He  built  the  noble  instru- 
ment at  Lynn  Regis  (1754)  ;  a  very  fine  one  at 
St.  Martin's,  Leicester  (1774);  that  of  the 
German  Lutheran  Chapel  in  the  Savoy,  which  was 
the  first  in  this  country  provided  with  a  pedal 
clavier ;  and  many  others,  including  chamber 
organs  of  high  quality.  Two  stories  are  current 
of  his  imperfect  way  of  speaking  English  and 
his  quaint  expressions.  At  the  competition  for 
the  place  of  organist  to  his  new  organ  at  Halifax 
(1766),  he  was  so  annoyed  by  the  rapid  playing 
of  Dr.  Robert  Wainwright,  that  he  paced  the 
church,  exclaiming,  '  He  do  run  over  de  keys 
like  one  cat,  and  do  not  give  my  pipes  time  to 
■hpeak.'    And  at  Lynn  he  told  the  church- 


wardens, upon  their  asking  him  what  their  old 
organ  would  be  worth  if  repaired,  *  If  they  would 
lay  out  £100  upon  it,  perha]>s  it  would  be  worth 
fifty.' 

Snetzler  lived  to  an  advanced  age,  and  died 
at  the  end  of  the  18th  or  the  commencement 
of  the  19th  century.  Having  saved  sufficient 
money,  he  returned  to  his  native  country  ;  but 
after  being  so  long  accustomed  to  London  porter 
and  English  fare,  he  found  in  his  old  age  that 
he  could  not  do  without  them,  so  he  returned 
to  London,  where  he  died.  His  successor  was 
Ohrmann.   [See  Hill,  W.,  &  Son.]     v. de  p. 

SNODHAM,  Thomas.  An  early  London 
music  printer.  He  was  the  son-in-law  of 
Thomas  Este,  and  succeeded  to  the  latter  s 
business  in  1609. 

He  published  a  great  number  of  the  madrigal 
books  of  his  period,  as  Byrd's  1  Psalms,  Songs, 
and  Sonnets,'  1611  ;  Maynard's  'The  XII. 
WTonders  of  the  World  set  and  composed  for 
the  Viol  de  Gamba,*  1611  ;  Robert  Tailour's 
'Sacred  Hymns,'  1615;  a  second  edition  of 
'Pammelia,'  and  other  works.  By  reason  of 
some  of  his  imprints  reading  'Thomas  Este 
alias  Snodham,'  it  has  been  considered  that 
Este  changed  his  name.  This,  however,  is  a 
mistake,  the  fact  being  that  Snodham  (who  had 
married  into  the  family  and  obtained  Este's 
business),  merely  desired  to  be  associated  with 
the  better-known  name  of  Este,  Thomas  Este 
having  just  then  died.  f.  k. 

SNOW,  Valentine,  was  possibly  son  of 
Moses  Snow,  gentleman  of  the  Chapel  Royal 
from  1689  until  his  death,  Dec.  20,  1702,  and 
also  lay-vicar  of  Westminster  Abbey  (Mus.B. 
Cambridge,  1606),  and  a  minor  composer. 
Valentine  Snow  became  the  finest  performer 
upon  the  trumpet  of  his  day  ;  was  a  member 
of  Handel's  oratorio  orchestra ;  and  it  was  for 
him  that  the  great  composer  wrote  the  difficult 
obbligato  trumpet  jiarts  in  '  Messiah,' '  Samson,' 
'Dettingen  Te  Dcum,'  'Judas  Maccaboeus,'  etc. 
No  better  evidence  of  his  ability  can  be  required. 
In  January  1753  he  was  appointed  (in  succession 
to  John  Shore,  deceased)  Sergeant  Trumpeter 
to  the  King,  which  office  he  held  until  his  death 
in  December  1770.  w.  H.  H. 

SNUFFBOX,  Musical.    See  vol.  i.  p.  186. 

SOCIEDADE  DE  QUARTETOS  DO  PORTO 
(Quartet  Society  of  OjKirto).  Tins  Society 
originated  in  private  musical  gatherings  at  the 
house  of  a  banker  of  Oporto  (Sr.  JoaS  Miranda 
Guimaraes).  In  1 875  the  violoncellist  J.  Casella 
settled  in  Oporto,  and  it  was  resolved  to  give 
public  concerts.  The  first  subscription  was  for 
twelve  concerts,  and  resulted  in  a  net  profit  of 
about  £32.  Encouraged  by  these  results,  the 
same  little  body  of  musicians  has  continued  to 
give  two  series  of  chamber  concerts  yearly, 
twelve  in  the  autumn,  and  six  in  the  spring. 
Thoy  take  place  on  Sunday  afternoons  in  a 
small  concert -room  at  the  S.  Joao  Theatre. 
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The  programmes  are  entirely  instrumental,  and 
consist  of  movements  from  the  chamber-music 
of  the  great  masters,  as  well  as  from  the  works 
of  Grieg.  Dvorak,  Saint-Saens,  Liszt,  Gradener, 
Svendsen,  Tchaikovsky,  and  Miguel  Angelo. 
Short  analytical  remarks  are  written  by  Sr. 
B.  V.  Moreira  de  Sa,  to  whose  energy  and 
enthusiasm  the  Society  owes  much  of  its 
success.  w.  b.  s. 

SOCIETA  ARMONICA.  Founded  about 
1827  for  the  purpose  of  giving  subscription 
concerts  in  which  symphonies,  overtures,  and 
occasionally  instrumental  chamber  works  were 
intermingled  with  vocal  numbers  usually  drawn 
from  the  Italian  operas.  Mr.  H.  Forbes  was 
the  conductor,  and  Tolbecque  and  the  younger 
Mori  were  the  leaders  of  the  band.  Beethoven's 
Overture  in  C  major,  Berlioz's  Overture  to  *  Les 
Francs  Juges,*  Reissiger's  Overture  in  F  minor, 
and  the  Overture  to  4  Les  Huguenots,'  were 
among  the  works  which  gained  a  first  hearing 
in  England  at  the  Society's  concerts ;  and 
Weber's  Mass  in  G  was  also  produced.  Among 
the  vocalists  who  assisted  in  the  concerts  were 
Mmes.  Grisi,  Persiani,  Albertazzi,  Bishop,  Alfred 
Shaw,  Miss  Clara  Novello,  and  Miss  Birch, 
Messrs.  Phillips,  Rubini,  Tamburini  and  La- 
blache,  Mario  and  IvanofT.  The  band  included 
Spagnoletti,  A.  Griesbach,  Willy,  WagstafT, 
Dando,  Patey,  Jay,  Alsept,  Lindley,  Hatton, 
Brookes,  Dragonetti,  Howell,  Card,  Ribas, 
Barrett,  Harper,  etc.  Henri  Herz,  the  pianist 
and  composer,  and  Hausniann  the  violinist, 
made  their  first  appearance  in  this  country  at 
the  Sooieta  Armonica.  The  concerts  were  suc- 
cessively held  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor  Tavern 
in  the  Strand,  Freemasons'  Tavern,  and  the 
Opera  Concert  room  in  the  Haymarket.  They 
terminated  in  or  about  the  year  1 850.  c.  m. 

SOCIETE  DE  MUSIQUE  DE  CHAMBKE, 
pour  instruments  X  vent.  This  is  a  Society 
for  the  performance  of  chamber-music  for  wind 
instruments  in  Paris.  It  was  founded  by 
Mons.  Paul  Taffauel,  the  distinguished  flute- 
player,  and  the  first  concert  took  place  on 
Feb.  6,  1879.  Six  concerts  were  given  in  the 
February,  March,  and  April  of  each  year  at 
4  p.m.  on  alternate  Thursdays,  at  the  Salle 
Pleyel  ;  subscription,  20  francs  per  season. 
The  executants  were  all  artists  from  the  Con- 
servatoire concerts,  or  those  of  Pasdeloup — such 
as  flute,  Tatfanel  ;  oboe,  Gillet  and  Boullard  ; 
clarinet,  Grisez  and  Turban  ;  bassoon,  Espaignet 
and  Bourdeau  ;  horn,  Garigue  and  Bremond  ; 
piano,  Louis  Diemer.  A  Society  modelled  on 
this,  the  'Wind  Instrument  Chamber  Music 
Society,'  did  good  work  in  London  in  the 
years  1889-93.  o. 

SOCIETE  DES  CONCERTS  DU  CONSER- 
VATOIRE.   See  vol.  i.  pp.  574,  575. 

SOCIETY  OF  BRITISH  AND  FOREIGN 
MUSICIANS.  A  benevolent  society,  established 
in  1822  to  provide  a  fund  for  the  relief  of  its 


members  during  sickness ;  to  assist  in  the 
support  of  those  who,  by  old  age  or  unavoidable 
calamity  may  become  unable  to  follow  their 
profession  ;  and  to  allow  a  certain  sum  at  the 
death  of  a  member  or  a  member's  wife.  The 
office  is  at  28  Gerrard  Street,  and  the  Secretary 
is  Mr.  F.  Orcherton.  c  m. 

SOCIETY  OF  BRITISH  COMPOSERS. 
This  Society  was  founded  in  1905  with  the 
primary  object  of  promoting  the  publication  of 
works  by  British  composers.  As  a  proof  of  the 
need  of  something  of  the  kind,  it  may  be  pointed 
out  that  in  two  years  after  the  Society's  forma- 
tion the  number  of  members  (composers)  and 
associates  (others  interested  in  the  movement) 
was  254,  while  there  had  been  published  forty  - 
four  works  of  various  kinds,  principally  chamber- 
music  and  songs.  The  Society  issues  a  Year 
Book,  which  is  a  useful  volume,  being  a  complete 
list  of  its  members'  compositions,  published  or 
in  MS.  The  publication  of  music  is  undertaken 
by  the  Society,  either  by  defraying  the  whole 
or  part  of  the  cost,  subject  to  the  approval  of 
an  elected  council,  or  at  the  sole  ex]>ense  of  the 
composer  concerned ;  the  engraving  and  printing 
is  done  at  cost  price  and  the  terms  as  to  royalties, 
etc.,  are  of  an  exceedingly  favourable  nature. 
The  publications  are  Issued  by  the  publishing 
company,  Charles  Avison,  Ltd.,  on  behalf  of 
the  Society,  and  the  trade  agents  are  Messrs. 
Breitkopf  &  Hiirtel.  n.  o. 

SOCIETY  OF  BRITISH  MUSICIANS,  The, 
was  founded  in  1 884  with  the  object  of  advancing 
native  talent  in  composition  aud  performance. 
In  the  original  prospectus  of  the  Society  atten- 
tion was  called  to  the  contrast  between  the 
encouragement  offered  to  British  painting,  sculp- 
ture, and  the  tributary  arts  at  the  Royal 
Academy,  and  the  comparative  neglect  of  English 
music  and  English  musicians,  the  overwhelming 
preponderance  of  foreign  compositions  in  all 
musical  performances  being  cited  as  'calculated 
to  impress  the  public  with  the  idea  that  musical 
genius  is  an  alien  to  this  country,'  and  as 
tending  also  '  to  repress  those  energies  and  to 
extinguish  that  emulation  in  the  breast  of  the 
youthful  aspirant,  which  alone  can  lead  to  pre- 
eminence.' One  of  the  rules  adopted  was  to 
exclude  all  foreign  music  from  the  programmes 
of  the  Society's  concerts  and  to  admit  none  but 
natives  of  Great  Britain  among  its  members  ; 
but  this  was  set  aside  in  1841,  when  the  Com- 
mittee reported  in  favour  of  '  introducing  a 
limited  proportion  of  music  by  composers  not 
members  of  the  Society  either  British  or  foreign,' 
and  the  suggestion  was  adopted,  though  not 
without  strong  opposition,  in  which  the  editor 
of  the  Musical  World  joined  {Musical  World  of 
Oct.  14,  1841).  In  its  earlier  days  the  Society 
achieved  a  complete  success,  numbering  in  1836 
as  many  as  350  members,  while  its  finances 
were  also  in  a  prosperous  state.  It  not  only 
gave  concerts  of  works  of  established  merit,  but 
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adopted  a  system  of  trial  performances  at  which 
many  new  compositions  were  heard.    The  pro- 
grammes included  the  names  of  all  the  leading 
English  writers  of  the  day,  who  as  a  rule  con- 
ducted their  own  works,  among  thera  Cipriani 
Potter,  G.  A.  Macfarren,  W.  H.  Holmes,  W.  L. 
Phillips,  Sterndale  Bennett,  J.  Hullah,  J.  H. 
Griesbach,  T.  German  Reed,  W.  M.  Rooke, 
H.  Westrop,  Joseph  Baraett,  H.  C.  Litollf, 
C.  Lucas,  T.  M.  Mudie,  James  Calkin,  and 
John  Goss.    The  music  included  orchestral  and 
chamber  compositions,  varied  by  vocal  solos  and 
part  music,  to  which  nearly  all  the  above-named 
composers  contributed  original  works,  and  the 
members  in  turn  directed  the  performances. 
After  1837  the  Society  began  to  decline,  and 
even  when  the  introduction  of  music  by  foreign 
composers  was  resolved  upon,  in  the  hope  of 
creating  more  general  interest  in  the  concerts, 
it  failed  to  restore  the  Society  to  prosperity, 
and  after  another  period  of  far  from  successful 
management  a  special  appeal  for  support  was 
put  forth  at  the  close  of  1 854.    At  that  date 
the  members  included  Messrs.  H.  C.  Banister, 
W.  S.  Bennett,  H.  Blagrove,  J.  B.  Calkin, 
C.  Coote,  J.  T.  Cooper,  W.  H.  Holmes,  C.  E. 
Horsley,  H.  Lazarus,  E.  J.  Loder,  Kate  Loder 
(Lady  Thompson),  C.  Neate,  W.  8.  Rockstro, 
C.  Severn,  C.  Steggall,  C.  E.  Stephens,  J.  W. 
Thirlwall,  H.  J.  Trust,  F.  Westlake,  H.  Westrop, 
J.  Zerbini,  and  Sir  George  Smart.    This  effort 
was  ridiculed  in  the  Musical  World  of  Dec.  16, 
1854,  on  the  ground  that  the  Society  had  no 
true  claim  to  its  title,  as  many  composers  and 
artists  of  note  held  aloof  from  it.    The  move- 
ment served,  however,  to  draw  some  new 
friends  to  the  ranks,  and  as  a  means  of  fulfill- 
ing ita  objects  prizes  were  offered  for  chamber 
compositions,  which  were  gained  in  1861  by 
Ebenezer  Prout  and  Edward  Perry  for  string 
quintets  ;  in  1863  by  J.  Lea  Summers  and  W. 
Gibbons,  also  for  string  quintets ;  and  in  1864  by 
Ebenezer  Prout  and  J.  Lea  Summers,  for  quartets 
for  piano  and  strings.    The  umpires  on  these 
occasions  included  Joachim,  Molique,  Piatti, 
Cipriani  Potter,  G.  A.  Macfarren,  A  Mellon, 
T.  M.  Mudie  and  H.  Leslie.     In  1865  the 
Society  was  dissolved,  its  library  was  sold  by 
Messrs.  Puttick  k  Simpson,  and  Mr.  C.  E. 
Stephens  was  appointed  custodian  of  the  minute- 
books,  etc.    The  secretaries  of  the  Society  were 
Messrs.  J.  R.  Tutton  (its  founder),  1834-35  ; 
O.  J.  Baker,  1835  until  his  death  in  1851  ; 
J.  Rackham,  1851-54  ;  W.  W.  Grice,  1854-55. 
The  honorary  treasurers  were  the  three  brothers 
Erat,  in  succession  to  each  other,  in  1834-58  ; 
and  Cipriani  Potter  held  the  post  in  1858-65. 
The  Society  and  its  library  were  housed  gra- 
tuitously at  23  Bern  era  Street,  by  Messrs.  Erat, 
from  1834  until  1858,  when  they  gave  up  the 
premises  ;  1858-59  in  Wornum'a  Music  Hall, 
Store  Street;  1860  in  St  Martin's  Hall  until 
its  destruction  by  fire  on  August  26,  1860 


(when  the  Society's  property  was  saved)  ;  1860- 
1862  at  44  Charlotte  Street,  Fitzroy  Square,  by 
permission  of  Mr.  H.  Webb;  and  1862-65  at 
Messrs.  Collard's,  Grosvenor  Street,  free  of  all 
expense.  For  the  first  five  years  the  concerts 
were  given  at  the  Hanover  Square  Rooms,  and 
the  trials  of  orchestral  and  chamber  works  were 
subsequently  held  at  those  rooms  or  at  the 
above-named  buildings.  On  July  20,  1843, 
the  Society  gave  a  complimentary  concert  to 
Spohr  at  Erat's,  and  on  June  15,  1844,  at  the 
same  place,  a  complimentary  concert  to  Mendels- 
sohn, c.  M. 

SODERMAN,  August  Johan,  one  of  the 
greatest  Swedish  composers  of  modern  times, 
was  born  in  Stockholm,  July  17,  1832 — his 
father  being  director  of  the  orchestra  at  a 
minor  theatre — and  at  an  early  age  displayed 
traces  of  musical  genius.  When  eighteen  years 
of  age  he  was  selected  by  Stjernstrbm,  the 
director  of  the  orchestra  at  the  Royal  theatre 
in  Stockholm,  as  instructor  to  a  company  of 
musicians,  then  on  a  tour  to  Finland.  On  his 
return  Sbderman  wrote  his  first  operetta,  with 
the  fantastic  title,  4  The  Devil's  first  Rudiments 
of  Learning,'  which  was  performed  at  the 
Mindre  theatre  at  Stockholm,  Sept.  14,  1856. 
During  the  following  two  years  he  stayed  in 
Leipzig,  studying  under  Rich  to  r  and  Hanpt- 
mann  ;  in  the  year  1860  he  was  appointed 
chorus-master  at  the  Royal  Opera  in  Stockholm  ; 
and  from  that  date  until  his  election  as  a 
member  of  the  Swedish  Academy  of  Music,  his 
life  was  occupied  in  such  minor  offices  in  the 
musical  world  as  are  too  often  the  lot  of  gnat 
composers  when  cast  in  a  small  community. 
But  however  jxx>r  the  offices  he  held,  Soderman 
filled  them  with  a  sincerity  and  zeal  which  many 
a  man  of  inferior  talents  might  have  envied. 
[About  1865  the  generosity  of  Jenny  Lind  en- 
abled him  to  continue  his  studies  in  Germany.] 

His  works  are  about  sixty  in  number — 
operettas,  songs,  ballads,  part-songs,  funeral 
marches,  and  cantatas  ;  of  which,  however, 
only  half  have  been  printed,  and  these  at  the 
expense  of  the  Swedish  Government  after  his 
death.  Of  the  printed  works  we  can  only 
mention  a  few,  besides  the  above-mentioned, 
namely,  two  operettas,  «  The  Wedding  at  Ulfasa,' 
and  '  Regina  von  Emmeritz ' ;  overture  and 
incidental  music  to  « The  Maid  of  Orleans ' ; 
songs  ;  Trios  for  male  voices,  containing  the 
Finnish  national  air  '  Suomi  sang ' ;  a  quartet 
for  female  voices,  '  Brbllop,'  very  popular  in 
Germany,  a  Circassian  dance,  and  a  concert- 
overture,  also  '  Sacred  songs  for  organ/  contain- 
ing a  number  of  hymns  of  great  beauty  and 
purity,  of  which  the  best  known  are  a  Benedictus 
and  an  Agnus  Dei.  Though  a  Protestant,  his 
chef-d'oeuvre  is  a  Mass  for  solos,  chorus,  and 
orchestra,  which  has  only  been  rarely  performed 
in  Stockholm,  but  is  considered  by  his  country- 
men as  equal  to  any  by  the  great  composers,  and 
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which  is  animated  by  such  sincere  devotion, 
and  stamped  by  such  a  high  degree  of  originality 
and  masterly  finish,  as  to  rank  among  the 
choicest  gems  of  Swedish  music. 

Another  of  his  works  worth  mention  is  his 
musio  to  the  poetry  of  Bellman.  This  poet, 
whose  genius  is  akin  to  that  of  Marlowe,  has 
written  a  number  of  rhapsodies,  depicting  the 
gay,  jovial,  and  careless  nature  of  the  Swede, 
with  a  force  of  animal  spirit  and  genuine  origin- 
ality which  few  other  poets  have  equalled  ; 
and  to  these  productions,  which  every  Swede 
knows  by  heart,  Soderman  set  music. 

The  foreign  composers  who  seem  to  have  in- 
fluenced his  more  elaborate  productions  are 
Beethoven,  Schubert,  and,  in  particular,  Schu- 
mann. His  compositions,  though  thoroughly 
Swedish,  are  not  national ;  they  bear  the  im- 
press of  the  vigorous  and  energetic  nature  of 
the  Northerner,  which  makes  Scandinavian  com- 
positions so  charming.  Soderman  died  Feb.  10, 
1876,  at  the  early  age  of  forty -four,  and  a 
national  subscription  was  at  once  raised  in 
Sweden  for  the  benefit  of  his  widow  and 
children.  It  was  a  token  of  the  gratitude 
and  respect  of  a  musical  nation  for  a  great 
composer.  c.  sB. 

SOGGETTO  (Ital.  Subject  or  Theme).  The 
true  subject  of  an  orthodox  Fugue  as  opposed 
to  the  Andamento,  which  is  asubject  of  abnormal 
length  ;  and  the  Attacco,  which  is  a  mere  Point 
of  Imitation. 

In  its  most  regular  form,  the  Soggetto  consists 
of  a  single  homogeneous  section  ;  as  in  No.  1  of 
'Das  Wohltemperirte  Clavier.'  Occasionally, 
however,  its  division  into  two  sections  is  very 
clearly  marked ;  as  in  No.  7  of  thesame.  Subjects 
of  this  last-named  class  frequently  make  a  very 
near  approach  to  the  Andamento,  from  which 
they  sometimes  differ  only  in  their  less  extended 
dimensions.  [See  Andamento  and  Attacco, 
and  FUOUK,  vol.  ii.  p.  116a.]  w.  s.  r. 

SOKALSKY,  Pkter  Petrovich,  born  at 
Kharkov,  Sept.  26,  1832  ;  died  at  Odessa  in 
March  1887.  He  was  educated  at  the  University 
of  Kharkov,  and  while  acting  as  under-master 
in  one  of  the  public  schools  in  the  town  began 
to  collect  the  folk-songs  of  the  district.  Later 
in  life  (1857-60)  he  was  Secretary  to  the 
Russian  Consulate  in  Now  York,  and  on  his 
return  to  Russia  became  editor  of  the  Odessa 
News.  Sokalsky  composed  several  ojicras  : 
'  Maria  1  (*  If axeppa '),  1 A  Night  in  May,'  and 
1  The  Siege  of  Doubno '  (from  Gogol's  Tarns* 
Doulba).  His  article  upon  The  Chinese  Scale  in 
Russian  National  Music,  and  Russian  National 
Music  (Kharkov,  1888),  are  valuable  to  students 
of  this  subject. 

Vladimir  Ivanovich,  his  nephew,  born  at 
Heidelberg,  May  6,  1863,  studied  law  at  the 
university  of  Kharkov.  His  unpublished  com- 
positions include  a  symphony  in  G  minor 
(Kharkov,  1894),  a  dramatic  Fantasia,  an 


Eastern  March,  and  an  Andante  Elegiac©  for 
violoncello  and  orchestra.  His  pianoforte  pieces, 
1  Impressions  Musicales '  op.  1 ,  the  pianoforte 
suite  '  In  the  Meadows,'  and  some  songs,  have 
been  published.  R.  N. 

SOKOLOV,  Nicholas  Alexaxdroyich, 
composer,  born  in  St.  Petersburg,  1859.  Here 
he  studied  at  the  Conservatorium  from  1877 
to  1885  and  was  a  pupil  of  Rimsky-Korsakov. 
His  chief  compositions  are:  'Elegy'  (op.  4), 
and  incidental  music  to  Shakespeare's  '  Winter's 
Tale,'  for  orchestra ;  three  string  quartets, 
opp.  7,  14,  and  20  ;  eight  pieces  for  violin  and 
pianoforte  ;  six  for  violoncello  and  pianoforte ; 
seven  choruses  a  cappella  ;  four  choruses  for 
female  voices  ;  about  eighty  songs,  and  a  ballet 
entitled  'The  Wild  Swans.*  R.  sr. 

SOL.  The  fifth  note  of  the  natural  scale 
according  to  the  nomenclature  of  France  and 
Italy  ;  in  English  and  German  G.  In  the  old 
hymn  from  which  Guido  is  supposed  to  have 
formed  the  scale  it  occurs  as  follows  : — 

Vt  queant  UxU  rrnonure  fibria, 
iVim  gBStorum  /utnuli  tuorum, 
Solve  polluUs  labia  re  at  is, 
San cte  Johannes. 

o. 

SOLD  AT,  Marie  (Madame  Soldat-RogerX 
violinist,  was  born  at  Graz  on  March  25,  1864. 
In  her  fifth  year  she  studied  the  pianoforte 
under  her  father,  a  professional  organist  Two 
years  later  she  began  to  learn  the  organ,  and 
was  soon  able  occasionally  to  act  as  substitute 
for  her  father.  Then  in  her  eighth  year  she 
took  up  the  violin,  under  Pleiner,  and  appeared 
in  public  when  ten  years  of  age,  performing  the 
'  Fantaisie-Caprice '  of  Vieuxtemps,  a  type  of 
music  with  which  she  has  not  since  been  identi- 
fied. Coming  under  the  influence  of  Joachim 
and  Brahms  she  resumed  study  in  the  Berlin 
Hochschule  in  1879,  remaining  there  till  1882 
and  gaining  the  Mendelssohn  prize.  She  sub- 
sequently took  private  lessons  from  Joachim, 
whose  repertoire  both  of  solo  and  chamber  music 
she  adopted,  making  a  special  study  of  the 
Brahms  concerto,  which  she  introduced  for  the 
first  time  to  a  Viennese  audience  under  Richter. 
In  1889  she  was  married  to  Herr  R«>ger,  a 
lawyer  by  profession,  bnt  has  since  continued 
her  public  career.  She  has  travelled  a  great 
deal  as  a  soloist,  visiting  England  occasionally 
(playing  for  the  first  time  at  a  concert  of  the 
Bach  Choir,  March  1,  1 888),  and  has  a  following 
among  those  who  admire  solid  before  brilliant 
acquirements.  W.  w.  c. 

SOLESM  ES.  A  village  near  Le  Mans,  whose 
Benedictine  monastery  has  become  famous 
through  the  labours  of  its  monks  in  the  restora- 
tion of  liturgical  music,  forwhich  they  established 
a  printing  press,  with  special  type. 

The  order  of  the  4  Congregation  of  France,* 
better  known  in  England  as  the  '  Benedictines 
of  Solesmes,'  was  founded  in  1833  by  Dom 
Prosper  Gueranger,  who  became  the  first  Abbot. 
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Under  Gueranger  and  his  successors,  Solesmes 
became  a  centre  for  the  study  and  execution  of 
plain-song,  and  was  visited  by  many  students 
from  all  parts  of  Europe.  In  1901,  however, 
owing  to  their  non-compliance  with  the  new 
Law  of  Associations,  the  monks  were  expelled 
from  Solesmes,  and  moved  in  a  body  to  Appuldur- 
combe,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  where  they  still 
are;  but  in  1908  they  propose  to  settle  at 
Quarr  Abbey,  near  Ryde.  Their  printing-press 
having  been  confiscated  by  the  French  Govern- 
ment, the  publication  of  their  works  is  now 
carried  out  by  the  firm  of  Desclee  et  Cie,  Tournai, 
Belgium.  Their  choir  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  is 
the  practical  exponent  of  their  method,  and 
they  hold  a  '  Summer  School,'  in  July  and 
August,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  wish  to 
study  and  hear  plain-song. 

The  work  of  reform  began  under  Dom  Gue- 
ranger,  who,  wishing  to  restore  Gregorian  music 
to  its  earliest  known  form,1  engaged  his  col- 
leagues Dom  Pothierand  Dom  Jausioiis(cf.  1870) 
to  examine  and  compare  manuscripts,  laying 
down  as  a  principle  that '  where  the  manuscripts 
of  different  periods  and  different  countries  agree 
in  their  version  of  a  melody,  it  may  be  affirmed 
that  the  true  Gregorian  text  has  been  discovered. ' 

But  it  was  of  little  use  to  discover  the  true 
text  unless  the  proper  method  of  its  performance 
could  also  be  found.  At  that  time  Gregorian 
music,  following  the  traditions  of  Zarlino  and 
others,  was  sung  in  a  slow,  heavy,  unaccented, 
and  unrhythmical  style,  and  accompanied  on 
the  organ  by  a  separate  chord  to  each  note. 
This  style  was  afterwards  alluded  to  by  the 
Solesmes  monks  as  the  1  hammered,'  1  marUtt,' 
style.  Gueranger  and  Pothier,  on  studying  the 
theoretical  works  of  the  9th  and  10th  centuries, 
found  that  plain-song  had  anciently  a  rhythm 
peculiar  to  itself,  differing  in  important  particu- 
lars from  that  of  measured  music.  The  first 
result  of  this  discovery  was  that  Dom  Gueranger 
'  was  able  to  give  the  singing  at  Solesmes  a 
rhythm  that  no  one  had  yet  dreamed  of,'2  and 
from  henceforth  the  chief  aim  of  the  musicians 
of  Solesmes  was  to  j>erfeet  the  rhythmical  theory 
as  well  as  the  musical  readings. 

In  1881  the  first  edition  appeared  of  '  Les 
Melodies  gr^goriennes,  d'apres  la  tradition,'  by 
Dom  Pothier,  treating  the  whole  theory  of 
plain-song  from  an  entirely  new  point  of  view. 
This  important  work  has  formed  the  basis  of 
all  subsequent  studies. 

The  investigations  now  went  on  more  earnestly 
than  ever.  Photography  was  called  in  to  aid, 
monks  were  sent  to  the  principal  libraries  of 
Europe  to  photograph  codices,  and  the  year 
1883  saw  the  publication  by  Dom  Pothier  of 
the  *  Liber  Gradualis  a  Gregorio  Magno  olim 
ordinatus,  cum  notis  musicis  .  .  .  restitutis  in 
usum  Congregationis  Benedictinae  Galliarum.' 

>  For  the  rauon  why  the  e*rile«t  form  I*  preferable  to  that  of 
Um  tiro*  of  ISlertrtn*.  •»  Plaik-Howo.  toI.  m,  ,..  781. 


This  was  followed  in  1891  by  the  1  Liber  Anti- 
phonarius  pro  Vesperis  et  Completorio,'  also 
by  Pothier,  and  in  1896  by  the  'Liber  Usual  is 
Missae  et  Officii,'  by  Mocquereau. 

But  others  besides  the  monks  of  Solesmes 
were  now  in  the  field,  endeavouring  to  reform 
the  liturgical  music.  Chief  among  them  was 
Frederic  Pustet  of  Ratisbon,  who  obtained  from 
Pius  IX.  a  decree  under  which  he  was  given,  by 
the  Congregation  of  Sacred  Rites,  the  sole  right 
for  thirty  years  of  republishing  the  celebrated 
*  Medicean '  edition,  authorised  by  Paul  V.  in 
1614.  The  same  authority  recognised  Pustet's 
publication  as  the  official  version  of  plain -song, 
and  recommended  it  for  use  in  the  whole  of  the 
Roman  Church.  The  privileges  thus  given  were 
confirmed  by  the  next  Pope,  Leo  XIII. 

This  version  (known  as  the  'Ratisbon'  edition), 
which  also  claims  to  be  the  true  music  of 
Gregory,  is  founded  on  an  entirely  different 
principle  from  that  of  Solesmes.  It  is  explained 
thus  in  the  MagisUr  Charalis  of  Haberl  (Ratis- 
bon, 1898):  'Since  the  13th  century  a  prin- 
ciple has  existed  of  improving  the  melodies 
by  cutting  down  their  enormous  length,  which 
arose,  partly  through  a  bad  method  of  execution, 
and  ]>artly  through  the  tnanicrcn  of  singers.  .  .  . 
The  revision  undertaken  by  the  Congregation 
of  Sacred  Rites  by  order  of  Pius  IX.  put  the 
foundation  of  the  Roman  Chant  on  the  system 
followed  since  the  Council  of  Trent.' 

The  Solesmes  view  is  that  at  the  time  the 
Medicean  edition  was  authorised,  plain-song  had 
reached,  not  its  highest  development,  but  its 
most  decadent  stage  :  that  in  the  time  of  Pale- 
strina,  who  is  supposed  to  have  had  a  hand  in 
preparing  the  edition,  the  traditions  of  its 
proper  ]>erformance  had  been  forgotten  for 
centuries  ;  and  that  its  real  aj>ogee  was  imme- 
diately after  the  time  of  Gregory  the  Great,  when 
it  was  collected  and  written  down,  and  its 
method  of  performance  described  by  the  theo- 
retical writers. 

To  BUpport  the  truth  of  these  views  Dom 
Andre"  Mocquereau  (now  Prior  of  the  Abbey), 
who  brought  exceptional  musical  training  to 
bear  on  the  work,  commenced  in  1 889  a  quarterly 
publication,  entitled  Paltvyraphie  musieale, 
consisting  of  photographic  facsimiles  of  Gre- 
gorian, Ambrosian,  Mozarabic,  and  Gallican 
manuscripts,  together  with  exhaustive  discus- 
sions of  the  various  questions  involved.  The 
melodies  obtained  through  the  comparative 
study  of  many  manuscripts  on  the  principle  laid 
down  by  Gueranger,  when  sung  by  the  Solesmes 
choir  according  to  the  method  explained  in  the 
Pcdiographie,  proved  to  be  of  greater  artistic 
and  {esthetic  excellence  than  any  other  form 
of  plain -song. 

Owing  to  the  support  given  to  the  Ratisbon 
edition,  the  monks  did  not  at  first  obtain 
recognition  beyond  their  monastery  and  a  few 
similar  establishments.    Their  labours  were, 
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however,  rewarded  when  in  1904  the  new  Pope, 
Pius  X.,  who  is  well  versed  in  music,  established 
a  Papal  Commission  to  prepare  a  new  Official 
Edition,  and  at  the  same  time  wrote  to  Dom 
Paul  Delatte,  the  present  Abbot,  appointing 
the  monks  of  Solesmes  to  be  the  editors.  This 
edition,  known  as  the  '  Vatican  edition/  has, 
up  to  the  present  date  (1907),  embraced  the 
Kyriale,  or  ordinary  of  the  mass,  and  the 
Commune  Sanctorum.  It  is  primarily  based  on 
the  'Liber  gradualis';  but  in  the  preparation 
of  that  work  the  learned  editor  had  not  the 
abundant  means  of  research  at  his  disposal 
which  have  since  been  available  ; 1  hence  certain 
deficiencies  became  apparent  when  the  book 
came  into  use.  These  are  removed  in  the  Vati- 
can edition,  while  the  monks  are  issuing  for 
their  own  use  a  special  Vatican  edition  containing 
the  marks  of  expression  as  performed  by  them. 

The  practical  application  of  the  laws  of  Rhythm 
to  the  chant  iB  described  in  the  various 
1  Methods  of  Plain-Chant '  that  have  issued  from 
the  Solesmes  and  other  presses.  The  theory 
underlying  what  is  known  to  modern  students 
of  plain-song  as  '  Free  Rhythm  '  may  be  briefly 
described  as  follows.  Free  Rhythm  arose  from 
the  setting  of  the  words  of  Scripture  to  music 
at  a  time  when  the  idea  that  melody  could 
have  a  rhythm  of  its  own,  to  which  the  words 
sung  must  conform  in  respect  of  time-duration, 
had  not  yet  been  thought  of.  Free  Rhythm 
practically  obeys  all  the  laws  of  modern  musical 
rhythm  except  that  of  definitely  fixed  time- 
relationship.  Writing  in  the  11th  century, 
when  its  laws  were  still  understood,  and  when 
what  we  call  '  Free '  was  called  by  musicians 
1  Prose  Rhythm,'  Aribo  says :  '  Good  Prose 
Rhythm  requires  that  there  should  be  a  rough 
balance  in  the  groups  of  syllables,  and,  naturally, 
also  in  the  groups  of  accents,  and  in  the  members 
of  sentences :  but  they  are  not  to  be  subjected 
to  the  rigorous  laws  of  metre.' 

In '  Syllabic  Plain-song,'  in  which  each  syllable 
has  a  single  note  (or  at  most  two  or  three  notes 
very  occasionally),  the  accentuation  of  the 
melody  is  ruled  by  that  of  the  words.  For 
rhythmical  purposes,  as  well  as  for  the  under- 
standing of  the  ideas  to  bo  expressed  by  them, 
words  are  divided  into  accented  and  unaccented 
syllables,  and  are  also  grouped  into  sentences 
and  1  members  of  sentences. '  This  is  a  law  of 
all  language,  and  Syllabic  Plain-song  is  simply 
prose  language  uttered  in  melody  instead  of 
being  spoken.  The  technical  plain-song  names 
for  sentences  and  members  of  sentences  are 
Distinctions  major  and  minor,  and  the  distinc- 
tion** are  separated  by  caesuras.  At  each 
wesura  there  is  a  Mora  ultimas  vocis  (ritardando) 
which  obeys  certain  rules. 


I  the  Vo^and 
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In  '  Melismatic  Plain -song,'  of  which  the  short 
passage  quoted  below  is  an  example,  the  same 
laws  of 1  distinctions,'  csesuras,  and  '  morae '  are 
applied,  the  syllables  and  words  of  prose  being 
represented  iu  the  melody  by  the  groups  of 
neumes,  which  may  not  only  occur  in  connec- 
tion with  the  single  verbal  syllables,  but  may 
form  long  *  Melismata,'  apart  from  the  words. 
The  technical  name  for  the  melisma  is  1  Pneuina,' 
i.e.  1  Breathing,'  which  must  not  be  confounded 
with  '  Neuma,'  a  note,  or  group  of  notes.  The 
intimate  relation  as  to  rhythm  between  the 
neume  in  melody  and  the  syllable  in  words  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  groups  of  notes  are  often 
called  '  Syllabae '  by  the  ancient  writers.  The 
chant  is  now  executed  more  rapidly  than  in 
the  days  of  the  '  hammered '  style  ;  and  the 
notes  have  no  relative  time-value,  but  take 
their  duration  from  the  syllables  in  Syllabic, 
and  from  certain  rules  in  Melismatic  melody. 

Tbe  opening  phrase  of  the  Gradual  '  Justus 
ut  palma,'  as  found  in  the  Ratisbon  and  Solesmea 
books  respectively,  will  serve  to  show  the  dif- 
ference between  the  two  versions.  The  difference 
in  method  of  performance  can  only  be  observed 
by  a  visit  to  one  of  the  many  churches  in  which 
Solesmes  Plain -song  is  now  cultivated.  Below 
it  is  appended  the  Solesmes  example  in  modern 
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notation,  as  nearly  as  its  rhythm  can  be  ex- 
pressed, free  rhythm  not  admitting  the  exact 
relation  implied  by  crotchets  and  quavers. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  more  important 
works  connected  with  plain-song  published  by 
the  monks  of  Solesmes.  The  dates  are  those 
of  the  latest  editions. 

1881.  Lea  M<-I<«!lm  grrgortcmica  d'apres  la  Tradition.  Pothier. 
1883.  Liber  Gradual)  a.  Pothier. 

1886.  The  PaUugrapble  mualoale  *m  to  in  me  need  by  Doin  Moo- 
querrau,  who  baa  acted  aa  editor  and  chief  contributor.  Up  to  the 
present  It  ha*  published  :— 

Vol.  I.  Antlphonaie  mlsaaruin  Bancti  Oregorii.  10th  century, 
si  Oall  Library.  Coilex  X». 

Vol.  II.  hih!  III.  The  Oradoal  'Juatua  ut  pulma,'  reproduced 
from  over  900  M8S. 

Vol  IV.  Antlphonaie  ml saa.ru m  Saneti  Oraforii.  10th -11th 
century.    Library  ol  KlusiedeLi.  Codex  ItU. 

Vol.  V.  and  VI.  The  earliest  known  Ambroaian  Antlphonary. 
13th  century.    British  Museum.  Codex  Add.  M8S.  84.  S08. 

Vol.  VII.  and  VIII.  Antiphonarlnin  Tonale  Mlaaarum.  11th 
century.  Library  of  tha  School  of  Medicine,  Montpellier.  Codex 
H.  13*.    This  MS.  has  al|<habeticaj  notation  above  the  neuines. 

Vol.  IX.  Munaatlc  Antiphonary.  13th  ceutury.  Capitular 
Library  of  Lucca,  Codex  001.   (In  progress. i 

In  addition  to  the  above,  there  is  a  second  aeries  of  the  Paleo- 
graphic  uiusicale,  not  published  at  definite  Intervals.  The  only 
volume  that  has  appeared  as  yet  contains  the  Monastic  Antiphon- 
ary of  Hartker.    10th  century. 

jm.Mgm  et  dev.loppemeot  de  la  Notation  neumatlque. 
18K1.  Questions  Gregorlennea.  Mocqoerean. 

1897.  Liber  Autlpbonarina  pro  Veeperta  et  Cotnpletorlo.  Pothier. 

Librl  Antlphonarll  pro  diumls  horta.  Pothier. 
1900.  Chanta  dea  Offices.  Mocquereau. 

1902.  Manual  de  la  Miwae.    French  and  I*tln.  Mocquereau. 

1903.  Liber  Usual  la  Mlsaae  et  Umell*.  Mucquereau. 
190ft.  Liber  UaualU  Mlsaae  et  Offlrlla.  Mocqnereau. 

1907.  Kyrlale,  aeu  Onllnariuui  nilaaae  cum  cantu  gregoriano,  ad 
exemplar  edltlonla  Vaticanae,  concinnatuin  et  rhythmlclt  signts 
a  Solainenalbua  uionacbla  dlllgenter  ornatum. 
^1907.  In  the  Preaa.    Mcthode  complete  de  Chant  gregorteu. 

SOL-FA.  'To  sol-fa'  is  to  sing  a  passage 
or  a  piece  of  vocal  music,  giving  to  the  notes, 
not  the  words,  but  the  syllables,  Do  (C),  Re 
(D),  Mi  (E),  Fa  (F),  Sol  (G),  La  (A),  Si  (B), 
Do  (C).  Why  the  two  syllables  Sol  and  Fa 
should  have  been  chosen  to  designate  this 
process  in  preference  to  Do  Re,  or  Re  Mi,  does 
not  appear.  For  the  Tonic  Sol-fa  system,  see 
Tonic  Sol-fa. 

In  a  hymn  written  by  Arrigo  Boito  and 
composed  by  Mancinelli,  for  the  opening  of  the 
monument  of  Guido  d'Arezzo  at  Rome,  the 
seven  syllables  (see  Sol)  are  thus  employed  : — 

D'lil  di  Guido  regain  superna 
Usuratrice  /belle  de'  suoni 
Safanne  or  tu  /nude  a  t«  Htesaa  intuoni, 
.Si' I  la  I  a  etvnm. 

The  roll  or  stick  with  which  the  conductors 
of  church  choirs  in  Italy  beat  the  time  is  called 
the  Solfa.  O, 

SOLFEGGIO,  E  GORGHEGGIO.  Solfeggio 
is  a  musical  exercise  for  the  voice  upon  the 
syllables  Ut  (or  Do),  Re,  Mi,  Fa,  Sol,  La, 
forming  the  Guidonian  Hexachord,  to  which 
was  added  later  the  syllable  Si  upon  the  seventh 
or  leading-note,  the  whole  corresponding  to  the 
notes  0,  D,  E,  F,  G,  A,  B  of  the  modern  Diatonic 
scale.  These  names  may  be  considered  the 
result  of  an  accident  ingeniously  turned  to 
account,  the  first  six  being  the  first  syllables 
of  half  lines  in  the  first  verse  of  a  hymn  for 
the  festival  of  St  John  Baptist,  occurring  upon 
the  successive  notes  of  the  rising  scale,  with  a 
seventh  syllable  perhaps  formed  of  the  initial 
VOL.  IV 


letters  of  Sancte  Johannes.    [See  Sol,  Solmis  a  - 

TION.] 

The  first  use  of  these  syllables  is  ascribed  to 
Guido  d'Arezzo  as  an  artificial  aid  to  pupils  1  of 
slow  comprehension  in  learning  to  read  music,' 
and  not  as  possessing  any  special  virtue  in  the 
matter  of  voice-cultivation  ;  hut  it  is  by  no 
means  clear  that  he  was  the  first  to  use  them. 
At  any  rate  they  came  into  use  somewhere 
about  his  time.  It  is  probable  that  even  in 
Guidos  day  (if  voice-cultivation  was  carried  to 
any  grade  of  perfection — which  is  hardly  likely 
in  an  age  when  nearly  all  the  music  was  choral, 
and  the  capacities  of  the  voice  for  individual 
expression  were  scarcely  recognised),  as  soon  as 
the  notes  had  been  learned,  the  use  of  syllables 
was,  as  it  has  been  later,  superseded  by  vocalisa- 
tion, or  singing  upon  a  vowel.  The  syllables 
may  be  considered,  therefore,  only  in  their 
capacity  as  names  of  notes.  Dr.  Crotch,  in 
his  treatise  on  Harmony,  uses  them  for  this 
purpose  in  the  major  key,  on  the  basis  of  the 
movable  Do,  underlining  them  thus,  Do,  etc., 
for  the  notes  of  the  relative  minor  scales,  and 
gives  them  as  alternative  with  the  theoretical 
names — Tonic,  or  Do  ;  Mediant,  or  Mi ;  Domi- 
nant, or  Sol,  etc.  The  continued  use  of  the 
syllables,  if  the  Do  were  fixed,  would  accustom 
the  student  to  a  certain  vowel  on  a  certain 
note  only,  and  would  not  tend  to  facilitate 
pronunciation  throughout  the  scale.  If  the  Do 
were  movable,  though  different  vowels  would 
be  used  on  different  parts  of  the  voice,  there 
would  still  be  the  mechanical  succession  through 
the  transposed  scale  ;  and  true  reading — which 
Hullah  aptly  calls  'seeing  with  the  ear  and 
hearing  with  the  eye,'  that  is  to  say,  the  mental 
identification  of  a  certain  sound  with  a  certain 
sign — would  not  be  taught  thereby.  Those 
who  possess  a  natural  musical  disposition  do 
not  require  the  help  of  the  syllables  ;  and  as 
pronunciation  would  not  be  effectually  taught 
by  them,  esjiecially  after  one  of  the  most 
difficult  and  unsatisfactory  vowels  had  been 
removed,  by  the  change  of  Ut  to  Do,  and  as 
they  do  not  contain  all  the  consonants,  and  as, 
moreover,  voice-cultivation  is  much  more  readily 
carried  out  by  perfecting  vowels  before  using 
consonauts  at  all, —it  was  but  natural  that 
vocalisation  should  have  been  adopted  as  the 
best  means  of  removing  inequalities  in  the  voice 
and  difficulties  in  its  management  Crescentini, 
one  of  the  last  male  soprani,  and  a  singing- 
master  of  great  celebrity,  says,  in  the  preface 
to  his  vocal  exercises,  '  Gli  esercizj  sono  stati 
da  me  imaginati  per  1'  uso  del  vocalizzo,  cosa  la 
piu  necessaria  per  perfezionarsi  nel  canto  doj>o 
lo  studio  fatto  de'  solfeggi,  o  sia,  nomenclatura 
dellc  note' — 'I  have  intended  these  exercises 
for  vocalisation,  which  is  the  most  necessary 
exercise  for  attaining  perfection  in  singing, 
after  going  through  the  study  of  the  sol-fa,  or 
nomenclature  of  the  notes.'    Sometimes  a  kind 
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of  compromise  has  been  adopted  in  exercises  of 
agility,  that  syllable  being  used  which  comes 
upon  the  principal  or  accented  note  of  a  group 
or  division,  e.g. 


Do  .  .  .  Be  .  .  .  HI . .  .  Pa  .  .  .  Do 


The  word  *  Solfeggio '  is  a  good  deal  misused, 
and  confounded  with  '  Vocalizzo '  in  spite  of 
the  etymology  of  the  two  words.  The  preface 
to  the  fourth  edition  of  the  4  Solfeges  d'ltalie  * 
says  1  La  plupart  des  Solfeges  nouveaux  exigent 
qu'ila  soient  Sol fids  sans  no  miner  les  notes. '  Here 
is  an  absurd  contradiction,  and  a  confusion  of 
the  two  distinct  operations  of  Solfeggiare  and 
Vocalizzare.  We  have  no  precise  equivalent  in 
English  for  Solfeggio  and  Solfeggiare.  The 
French  have  Solfegc  and  Solfier.  We  say,  to 
Sol  -  fa,  and  Sol  -  faing.  As  a  question  of 
voice -production,  the  wisdom  of  vocalisation, 
chiefly  upon  the  vowel  a  (Italian),  and  certainly 
before  other  vowels  are  practised,  and  most 
decidedly  before  using  consonants,  has  been 
abundantly  proved.  The  use  of  the  words  in 
question  is  not  therefore  a  matter  of  much 
importance.  This  apj>ears  to  be  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  advice  of  a  very  tine  singer 
and  an  eminent  master,  Pier  Francesco  Tosi, 
whose  book  upon  singing  was  published  at 
Bologna  in  1723,  the  English  translation  by 
Gal  Hard  appearing  in  1742.  He  says,  'Let 
the  master  never  be  tired  in  making  the  scholar 
sol-fa  as  long  as  he  finds  it  necessary  ;  for  if  he 
should  let  him  sing  upon  the  vowels  too  soon, 
ho  knows  not  how  to  instruct.'  'As  long  as 
he  finds  it  necessary,'  however,  is  a  considerable 
qualification.  The  world  lives  and  learns,  and 
Oescentini's  verdict  may  safely  be  accepted. 
The  vowel  a,  rightly  pronounced,  gives  a  position 
of  the  resonance-chambers  most  free  from  im- 
pediment, in  which  the  entire  volume  of  air 
vibrates  without  after-neutralisation,  and  con- 
sequently communicates  its  vibrations  in  their 
integrity  to  the  outer  air  ;  this,  therefore,  is  the 
best  preparation,  the  best  starting-point  for 
the  formation  of  other  vowels.  After  this 
vowel  is  thoroughly  mastered  the  others  are 
comparatively  easy,  whereas  if  i  or  u  (Italian) 
are  attempted  at  first,  they  are  usually  ac- 
comj>anied  by  that  action  of  the  throat  and 
tongue  which  prevails  to  such  a  disagreeable 
extent  in  this  country.  When  the  vowels  have 
been  conquered,  the  consonants  have  a  much 
better  chance  of  proper  treatment,  and  of  good 
behaviour  on  their  own  jiart,  than  if  attacked 
at  the  outset  of  Btudy.  Vocalisation  upon  all 
the  vowels  throughout  the  whole  compass  of 
the  voice  should  be  practised  after  the  vowel  a 
is  perfected  ;  then  should  come  the  practice  of 
syllables  of  all  kinds  upon  all  parts  of  the  voice ; 
and  then  the  critical  study  and  practice  (much 
neglected)  of  recitative. 


The  words  Goroheoc.io  and  Gorgheggiare, 
from  Oorga,  an  obsolete  word  for  '  throat,'  art 
applied  to  the  singing  of  birds,  and  by  analogy 
to  the  execution  of  passages  requiring  a  very 
quick  and  distinct  movement  or  change  of  note, 
such  as  trills  and  the  different  kinds  of  turn, 
also  reiterated  notes  and  quick  florid  passages 
in  general.    The  English  verb  '  to  warble '  is 
given  as  the  equivalent  of  gorgheggiare,  but 
warbling  is  usually  accepted  to  mean  a  gentle 
wavering  or  quavering  of  the  voice,  whereas 
agility  and  brilliancy  are  associated  with  the 
Italian  word.    A  closer  translation,  *  throat  - 
singing,'  would  give  a  rendering  both  inadequate 
and  pernicious — inadequate,  as  throat-singing 
may  be  either  quick  or  slow,  and  pernicious  as 
suggesting  unnecessary  movement  of  the  larynx, 
and  helping  to  bring  about  that  defective 
execution  so  often  heard,  in  which  there  is 
more  breath  and  jar  than  music,  closely  re- 
sembling unnecessary  movement  of  the  hand 
when  using  the  fingers  upon  an  instrument. 
The  fact  is,  that  execution,  however  rapid, 
should  be  perfect  vocalisation  in  its  technical 
sense,  and  perfect  vocalisation  has  for  its  founda- 
tion the  Portamento.     The  Portamento  (or 
carrying  of  the  voioe — the  gradual  gliding  from 
one  note  to  another)  removes  inequalities  in 
tho   voice,   and   facilitates   the   blending  of 
registers.    Increased  in  speed  by  degrees,  the 
voice  learns  to  shoot  from  note  to  note  with 
lightning-like  rapidity,  and  without  tho  above- 
named  convulsion  of  the  larynx  which  produces 
a  (>artial  or  total  cessation  of  sound,  or  at  any 
rate  a  deterioration  of  sound  during  the  instan- 
taneous passage  from  note  to  note.    It  is  this 
perfect  passage  from  note  to  note,  without 
lifting  off  or  interrupting  the  voice,  that  fills 
space  with  a  flood  of  sound,  of  which  Jenny 
Lind's  shake  and  vocalised  passages  were  a 
bright  example.    But  this  kind  of  vocalisation 
is  the  result  of  years  of  conscientious  practice 
and  the  exercise  of  a  strong  will.    With  such 
books  as  those  of  Garcia,  Panseron,  Madame 
Sainton,  Kandegger,  etc.  etc.,  and  of  course 
some  sjxscial  passages  for  individual  require- 
ments, to  say  nothing  of  those  of  Rossini,  and 
the  numberless  vocalizzi  of  Bordogni,  Nava, 
etc.  etc.,  the  'Solfeges  d'ltalie,'  and  the  'Sol- 
feges du  Conservatoire,'  there  is  work  enough 
if  students  will  avail  themselves  of  it.  Tosi, 
in  speaking  of  the  difficulties  in  teaching  and 
learning  the  shake,  says,  'The  impatience  of 
the  master  joins  with  the  despair  of  the  learner, 
so  that  they  decline  further  trouble  about  it. ' 

The  first  of  the  two  great  works  just  named 
is  entitled  *  8olfeges  d'ltalie,  avec  la  Basse 
chifTree,  composes  par  Durante,  Scarlatti,  Hasse, 
Porjjora,  Mazzoni,  CafTaro,  David  Perez,  etc 
Dbomi  a  Messeigneurs  les  premiers  Gentils- 
hommes  de  la  chambre  du  Roi  [Louis  XV.],  et 
reeueillis  par  les  Srs.  Levesque  et  Beche,  ordi- 
naires  de  la  Musique  de  sa  MajesteV    Tha  work 
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is  therefore  obviously  a  collection  of  Italian  Sol- 
feggi made  in  France  by  Frenchmen.  Levesque 
was  a  baritone  in  the  King's  Chapel  from 
1759  to  1781,  and  in  1763  became  master  of 
the  boys.  Beche  was  an  alto.  The  first  edition 
of  the  work  appeared  in  1768  ;  the  fourth, 
published  by  Cousineau,  at  Paris  in  1786.  It 
forms  one  large  ohloug  volume,  and  is  in  four 
Divisions  :  I.  The  4  indispensable  principles ' 
of  singing—  names  of  notes,  etc. ,  and  62  easy 
(anonymous)  Solfeggi  in  the  0  clef  with  figured 
bass.  II.  Solfeggi  63  to  152  for  single  voices 
in  various  clefs — including  G  clef  on  second 
line  and  F  clef  on  third  line — in  common,  triple, 
and  compound  time,  all  with  figured  basses. 
III.  Solfeggi  153-241,  with  changing  clefs, 
and  increasing  difficulties  of  modulation  and 
execution — ending  with  the  Exclamationca 
quoted  in  the  text ;  all  with  figured  basses. 
Divisions  II.  and  III.  are  by  the  masters  named 
in  the  title  ;  each  Solfeggio  bearing  the  com- 
poser's name.  IV.  12  Solfeggi  for  two  voices 
and  figured  bass  by  David  Perez,  each  in  three 
or  four  movements.  The  forms  of  fugue  and 
canon  are  used  throughout  the  work,  and 
some  of  the  exercises  would  bear  to  be  sung 
with  words. 

A  later  and  very  complete  collection  of  exer- 
cises and  studies  is  that  published  in  Paris 
by  Heugel  under  the  title  of  'Solfeges  du 
Conservatoire,  par  Cherubini,1  Catel,  Mehul, 
Gossec,  et  Langle,'  edited  by  Edouard  Batiste, 
Professeur  de  Solfege,  etc.  It  is  in  eight 
volumes  8vo,  including  a  hundred  preparatory 
exercises  by  Batiste  himself.  The  first  exercise 
in  the  main  collection  is  a  short  theme  with 
57  variations.  The  studies  increase  in  diffi- 
culty, and  the  later  ones  require  great  powers 
of  vocalisation.  Those  by  Gossec  abound  in  re- 
iterated notes  and  in  passages  of  extended  com- 
pass. There  are  duets  and  trios,  some  of  which 
are  very  elaborate.  A  curious  one  by  Cherubini 
is  in  free  fugal  imitation,  with  the  respective 
entries  of  the  second  and  third  voices  taking 
place  at  an  interval  of  24  bars.  Canons  and 
fugues  are  in  abundance,  amongst  them  a  fugue 
in  5-4  by  Catel.  One  exercise  by  Cherubini  is 
without  bars,  and  another  by  the  same  composer 
is  headed  'Contrepoint  rigoureux  a  cinq  voix 
sur  le  Plain  Chant'  If  these  two  collections  of 
vocalizzi  are  studied  and  conquered,  an  amount 
of  theoretical  and  practical  knowledge,  as  well 
as  control  over  the  voice,  will  have  been  gained 
that  will  fulfil  every  possible  requirement  pre- 
paratory to  acquaintance  with  the  great  operatic 
and  oratorical  works.  Mention  must  not  be 
omitted  of  Concone's  useful  Exercises,  of  more 
modest  calibre,  which  have  gained  a  large  popu- 
larity throughout  musical  Europe  ;  nor  of  those 
of  Madame  Marchesi-Graumann,  which  give  a 

<  Cherubini'a  Autotroph  Catalogue  [we  voL  1.  p.  COM]  contain* 
an  lrnmenm  numlxr  of  Solfnwi  wiltten  between  the  yeara  1823 
and  1842.  In  hia  capacity  of  Director  of  the  Conearvatoire,  for  the 
i  of  the  pu pile  of  f" 


great  deal  of  excellent  work,  and  were  highly 
approved  by  Rossini.  H.  c.  D. 

SOLIE,  Jean  Pierre  (real  name  Soulier), 
born  at  Nimes,  1755,  died  in  Paris,  August  6, 
1812,  was  one  of  the  good  singers  and  composers 
at  the  Opera-Comique  in  its  early  days.  The 
son  of  a  violoncellist  he  learnt  that  instrument, 
and  had  a  good  musical  education  at  the  Nimes 
intiitrise,  after  which  he  played  in  the  orchestra 
and  taught  singing  till  his  debut  as  a  tenor  in 
1778.  His  success  in  the  provinces  tempted 
him  to  go  to  Paris,  but  he  failed  at  first,  in 
1782,  and  remained  away  till  after  three  years' 
success  in  the  largest  theatre  of  Lyons.  He  was 
engaged  in  1787  for  the  Opera- Comique,  where 
he  remained,  gradually  making  his  way  upwards 
to  the  first  place  in  the  company,  especially 
after  relinquishing  the  part  of  tenor  de  go<U  for 
that  of  baritone.  The  baritone  was  then  a 
novelty,  and  M^hul  wrote  for  Solie  several  parts 
which  have  since  become  identified  with  his 
name.  He  next  tried  his  hand  at  composition, 
and  with  equal  success,  for  his  operas-comiques 
number  33  in  all,  'Jean  et  Genevieve'  (1792) 
being  the  first,  and  '  Lea  Menestrels,'  three  acts 
(1811)  the  last.  'Le  Jockey'  (Jan.  6),  '  Le 
Secret'  (April  20,  1796),  'Le  Chapitre  Second' 
(June  17,  1799)  in  one  act ;  and  « Le  Diable  a 
quatre '  (Nov.  80,  1809),  and  *  Mademoiselle  de 
Guise'  in  three  (March  17, 1808),  were  published. 
Though  this  music  is  now  entirely  out  of  date, 
many  of  its  pretty  airs  became  favourites  with 
the  vaudeville  writers,  and  were  set  to  a  variety 
of  words.  Several  may  be  found  in  the  '  Cle* 
du  Caveau.' 

Solie"  had  several  sons  ;  the  eldest  drowned 
himself  in  1802  ;  but  Emile  (born  in  Paris, 
1801)  published  in  1847  two  pamphlets  on  tho 
Opera- Comique  and  Opera,  also  some  short 
biographies  of  French  musicians.  He  left  a 
son,  Charles,  a  conductor,  who  produced  at 
Nice,  in  187  9,  an  opera-comique,  'Scheinn  Baba, 
ou  l'intrigue  du  Harem,'  three  acts.      o.  c. 

SOLMISATION  (Lat.  Solmisatio).  The  art 
of  illustrating  the  construction  of  the  musical 
scale  by  means  of  certain  syllables,  so  associated 
with  the  sounds  of  which  it  is  composed  as  to 
exemplify  both  their  relative  proportions,  and 
the  functions  they  discharge  as  individual 
members  of  a  system  based  upon  fixed  mathe- 
matical principles. 

The  laws  of  Solmisation  are  of  scarcely  less 
venerable  antiquity  than  those  which  govern 
the  accepted  proportions  of  the  scale  itself. 
They  first  appear  among  the  Greeks,  and  after 
making  the  necessary  allowance  for  differences 
of  tonality,  the  guiding  principle  in  those  earlier 
times  was  precisely  the  principle  by  which  we 
are  guided  now.  Its  essence  consisted  in  the 
adaptation  to  the  Tetrachord  of  such  syllables 
as  should  ensure  the  recognition  of  the  Hemi- 
tone,  wherever  it  occurred.  Now,  the  Hemitono 
of  the  Greeks,  though  not  absolutely  identical 
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with  our  Diatonic  Semitone,  was  its  undoubted 
homologue ; 1  and  throughout  their  system  this 
Hemitone  occurred  between  the  first  and  second 
sounds  of  every  Tetrachord  ;  just  as,  in  our 
major  scale,  the  semitones  occur  between  the 
third  and  fourth  degrees  of  the  two  disjunct 
Tetrachords  by  which  the  complete  octave  is 
represented.  Therefore,  they  ordained  that  the 
four  sounds  of  the  Tetrachord  should  be  repre- 
sented by  the  four  syllables,  to,  re,  ttj,  tw  ; 
and  that,  in  passing  from  one  Tetrachord  to 
another,  the  position  of  these  syllables  should 
be  so  modified,  as  in  every  case  to  place  the 
Hemitone  between  ra  and  re,  and  the  two 
following  Tones  between  re  and  nj,  and  rt)  and 
tw,  respectively. a 

When,  early  in  the  11th  century,  Guido 
d'Arezzo  substituted  his  Hexachords  for  the 
Tetrachords  of  the  Greek  system,  he  was  so  fully 
alive  to  the  value  of  this  principle  that  he 
adapted  it  to  another  set  of  syllables,  sufficiently 
extended  to  embrace  six  sounds  instead  of  four. 
In  the  choice  of  these  he  was  guided  by  a  singu- 
lar coincidence.  Observing  that  the  melody  of 
a  hymn,  written  about  the  year  770  by  Paulus 
I  Jiaconus,  for  the  festival  of  St.  John  the  Baptist, 
was  so  constructed,  that  its  successive  phrases 
began  with  the  six  sounds  of  the  Hexachord, 
taken  in  their  regular  order,  he  adopted  the 
syllables  sung  to  these  notes  as  the  basis  of  his 
new  system  of  Solmisatiou,  changing  them  from 
Hexachord  to  Hexachord,  on  principles  to  be 
hereafter  described,  exactly  as  the  Greeks  had 
formerly  changed  their  four  syllables  from  Tetra- 
chord to  Tetrachord. 
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It  will  be  seen  from  this  example  that  the 
syllables,  Ut,  Re,  Mi,  Fa,  Sol,  La,3  were  origin- 
ally sung  to  the  notes  C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  A  ;  that  is 
to  say,  to  the  six  sounds  of  the  Natural  Hexa- 
chord ;  and  that  the  semitone  fell  between  the 
third  and  fourth  syllables,  Mi  and  Fa,  and  these 

1  Tha  Diatonic  Semitone  U  represented  bjr  the  fraction  }f ;  the 
Oreek  Hemitone  by  that  U  to  amy.  by  a  Parfact  Fourth,  mlnua 
two  Greater  Tone*. 

1  Though  the  tnia  pronunciation  of  the  Oreek  tow*U  1«  I  oat.  we 
are  not  left  without  the  mean*  of  forming  an  approximate  Idea  of 
It,  (toca  Hontar  uaea  tha  *y  liable  Si}  to  imitate  the  bleating  of  the 
•heep. 

*  (Want  V caelum.  In  hi*  tract  /Je  luatvor  A  rtlbut  pmnUarlbtu 
(Am.t4fr.iam.  1«0>.  mention,  the  following  Dlrtlch  a.  having  been 
written,  ehnrtly  after  the  tiinaof  Outdo,  for  the  purpose  of  tmpreaa- 
lng  tha  *lx  lylfnMee  upon  the  learner'*  memory — 

•Cur  ad M lira  trl*tl  iiutnero*  cantuimjuc  laliori  f 

UT  RKlevet  [Mlaerum  FAtum  HOUtoeuue  LAbore*.' 


only.  [8ee  Hexachord.]  But,  when  applied  t« 
the  Hard  Hexachord,  these  same  six  syllables 
represented  the  notes  G,  A,  B,  C,  D,  E  ;  while, 
in  the  Soft  Hexachord,  they  were  sung  to  F,  G, 
A,  Bb,  C,  D.  The  note  C  therefore  was  some- 
times represented  by  Ut,  sometimes  by  Fa,  and 
sometimes  by  Sol,  according  to  the  Hexachord 
in  which  it  occurred  ;  and  was  consequently 
called,  in  general  terms,  C  ml-fa-ut.  In  like 
manner  A  was  represented  either  by  La,  Mi,  or 
Re  ;  and  was  hence  called  A  la-mi-re,  as  indi- 
cated in  our  example  by  the  syllables  printed 
above  the  stave.  But  under  no  possible  circum- 
stances could  the  semitone  occur  between  any 
other  syllables  than  Mi  and  Fa  ;  and  herein,  as 
we  shall  presently  see,  lay  the  true  value  of  the 
system. 

So  long  as  the  compass  of  the  melody  under 
treatment  did  not  exceed  that  of  a  single  Hexa- 
chord, the  application  of  this  principle  was 
simple  enough  ;  but,  for  the  Solniisation  of  melo- 
dies embracing  a  more  extended  range,  it  was 
found  necessary  to  introduce  certain  changes, 
called  Mutations,  based  upon  a  system  corre- 
sponding exactly  with  the  practice  of  the  Greeks. 
[See  Mutation.]  Whenever  a  given  melody  ex- 
tended (or  modulated)  from  one  Hexachord  into 
another,  the  syllables  pertaining  to  the  new  series 
were  substituted  for  those  belonging  to  the  old 
one,  at  some  convenient  point,  and  continued  in 
regular  succession  until  it  became  convenient  to 
change  them  back  again  ;  by  which  humus  the 
compass  of  the  scale  could  be  enlarged  to  any 
required  extent. 

For  instance,  in  the  following  example  the 
passage  begins  at  (a),  in  the  Natural  Hexachord 
of  C,  but  extends  upwards  three  notes  beyond  its 
compass,  and  borrows  a  Bj>  from  the  Soft  Hexa- 
chord of  F.  As  it  is  not  considered  desirable  to 
defer  the  change  until  the  extreme  limits  of  the 
first  Hexachord  have  been  reached,  it  may  here 
be  most  conveniently  made  at  the  note  G.  Now, 
in  the  Natural  Hexachord,  G  is  represented  by 
the  syllable  Sol ;  in  the  Soft  Hexachord,  by  Re. 
In  this  case,  therefore,  we  have  only  to  substitute 
Re  for  Sol  at  this  point ;  and  to  continue  the 
Solmisation  proper  to  the  Soft  Hexachord  to  the 
end  of  the  passage,  taking  no  notice  of  the 
syllable  printed  in  italics. 

Soft  Hexachord.  

(a)  TTt~ 5T~i OFF*    Sol  La' 


Natural  Hexachord. 
At  (6),  on  the  other  hand,  the 

(b)     Hard  Hexachord. 
La  Sol   Fa~  m~lk~~Ut 
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downwards,  from  the  Hexachord  of  G,  into  that 
of  C.  Here,  the  change  may  be  most  conveniently 
effected  by  substituting  the  La  of  the  last-named 
Hexachord  for  the  Re  of  the  first,  at  the  note  A. 

The  first  of  these  Mutations  is  called  Sol-re,  in 
allusion  to  its  peculiar  interchange  of  syllables  ; 
the  second  is  called  Re-la.  As  a  general  rule, 
Re  is  found  to  be  the  most  convenient  syllabic  for 
ascending  Mutations,  and  La  for  those  which 
extend  downwards,  in  accordance  with  the  re- 
commendation contained  in  the  following  Distich. 

Vocibus  utarisi  solum  muUndo  duabua 

Per  re  quidem  siirsuni  muUtur,  per  la  deonmm. 

This  rule,  however,  docs  not  exclude  the  occa- 
sional use  of  the  forms  contained  in  the  subjoined 
Table,  though  the  direct  change  from  the  Hard 
to  the  Soft  Hexachord,  and  vice  versa,  is  not 
recommended. 

Descending  Mutations. 

L  Fa-tel.   From  the  Hard  to  the  Soft  Hexachord, 

changing  on  C. 
2.  Mi-la.    Nat  to  Hard  Uex.  changing  on  E.   Soft  to 

Nat  Hex.  changing  on  A. 
8.  Re-la.     Hard  to  Nat.  Hex.  changing  on  A.    Nat  to 

Soft  Hex.  etianging  on  D. 

4.  Re-mi.    Hard  to  Soft  Hex.  changing  on  A. 

5.  Re-»ol.    Nat  to  Hard  Hex.  changing  on  D.    8oft  to 

Nat  Hex.  changing  on  O. 

6.  Sol-la.    Hard  to  soft  Hex.  changing  on  D. 

7.  Vt-fix.     Nat  to  Hard  Hex.  changing  on  C   Soft  to 

Nat  Hex.  changing  on  F. 

8.  Ut-re.    Hard  to  Soft  H«x.  changing  on  O. 

Ascending  M illations. 

9.  Fa-ut.    Hard  to  Nat  Hexachord,  changing  on  C 

Nat  to  Soft  Hex.  changing  on  F. 

10.  La-mi.    Hard  to  Nat  Hex.  changing  on  E. 

11.  La-re.    Nat  to  Hani  Hex.  changing  on  A.   Soft  to 

Nat  Hex.  changing  on  D. 

12.  La-tol.  Soft  to  Hard  Hex.  changing  on  D. 
18.  Jfi-re.  Da  Do.  A. 

14.  Re-tU.  Do.  Do.  O. 

15.  Sol/a.  Da  Do.  C. 

18.  Sol-rt.    Hard  to  Nat.  Hex.  changing  on  D.   Nat  to 

Soft  Hex.  changing  on  O. 
17.  Sol-ut.    Nat  to  Hard  Hex.  changing  on  G.   Soft  to 

Nat  Hex.  changing  on  C. 

The  principle  upon  which  this  ancient  system 
was  based  is  that  of  1  the  Movable  Ut ' — or,  as 
we  should  now  call  it,  1  the  Movable  Do ' ;  an 
arrangement  which  assists  the  learner  very 
materially,  by  the  recognition  of  a  governing 
syllable,  which,  changing  with  the  key,  regulates 
the  position  of  every  other  syllable  in  the  series, 
calls  attention  to  the  relative  proportions  existing 
between  the  root  of  the  scale  and  its  attendant 
sounds,  and,  in  pointing  out  the  peculiar  charac- 
teristics of  each  subordinate  member  of  the 
system,  lays  emphatic  rtress  upon  its  connection 
with  its  fellow  degrees,  and  thus  teaches  the  ear, 
as  well  as  the  understanding.  We  shall  presently 
have  occasion  to  consider  the  actual  value  of 
these  manifold  advantages  ;  but  must  first  trace 
their  historical  connection  with  the  Solmisation 
of  a  later  age. 

So  long  as  the  ecclesiastical  modes  continued 
in  use  Guido's  system  answered  its  purpose  so 
thoroughly,  that  any  attempt  to  improve  upon 


it  would  certainly  have  ended  in  failure.  But 
when  the  functions  of  the  leading -note  were 
brought  more  prominently  into  notice,  the 
demand  for  a  change  became  daily  more  and 
more  urgent.  The  completion  of  the  octave 
rendered  it  not  only  desirable,  but  imperatively 
necessary  that  the  sounds  should  no  longer  be 
arranged  in  Hexachords,  but  in  Heptachords  or 
Septenaries,  for  which  purpose  an  extended  syl- 
labic arrangement  was  needed.  We  have  been 
unable  to  trace  back  the  definite  use  of  a  seventh 
syllable  to  an  earlier  date  than  the  year  1599, 
when  the  subject  was  broached  by  Erich  van  der 
Putten  (Erycius  Puteanus)  of  Dordrecht,  who, 
at  pages  54,  55  of  his  Pallas  modulata,1  pro- 
posed the  use  of  BI,  deriving  the  idea  from  the 
second  syllable  of  laM.  No  long  time,  how- 
ever, elapsed  before  an  overwhelming  majority 
of  theorists  decided  upon  the  adoption  of  SI, 
the  two  letters  of  which  were  suggested  by  the 
initials  of  1  Sancte  Ioannes ' — the  Adonic  verse 
which  follows  the  three  Sapphics  in  the  Hymn 
already  quoted.8  The  use  of  this  syllable  was 
strongly  advocated  by  Sethus  Calvisius,  in  his 
Exercitatio  musicae  tertia,  printed  in  1611. 
Since  then,  various  attempts  have  been  made 
to  supplant  it,  in  favour  of  Sa,  Za,  Ci,  Be,  Te, 
and  other  open  syllables  ; 3  but  the  suggested 
changes  have  rarely  survived  their  originators, 
though  another  one,  of  little  less  imjortance — 
the  substitution  of  Do  for  Ul  on  account  of  its 
greater  resonance — has,  for  more  than  two  hun- 
dred years,  been  almost  universally  accepted. 
[See  Do.]  Lorenzo  Penna,*  writing  in  1672, 
speaks  of  Do  as  then  in  general  use  in  Italy  ;  and 
Gerolamo  Can  tone  5  alludes  to  it,  in  nearly  similar 
terms,  in  1678,  since  which  period  the  use  of  Ut 
has  been  discontinued,  not  only  in  Italy,  but  in 
every  country  in  Euroj»e  except  France. 

In  Germany  and  the  Netherlands  far  more 
sweeping  changes  than  these  have  been  pro- 
posed from  time  to  time,  and  even  tempo- 
rarily accepted.  Huberto  Waelrant  (1517- 
1595)  introduced,  at  Antwerp,  a  system  called 
'  Booedisation 1  or  *  Bobisation,'  founded  on  seven 
syllables — Bo,  Ce,  Di,  Oa,  Lo,  Ma,  Ni — which 
have  since  been  called  the  1  Voces  Belgicae.'  At 
Stuttgart  Daniel  Hitzler  (1576-1635)  based  a 
system  of  1  Bebisation  '  upon  La,  Be,  Ce,  De,  Me, 
Fe,  Oe.  A  century  later  Graun  (1701-69)  in- 
vented a  method  of  '  Damenisation,'  founded 
upon  the  particles,  Da,  Me,  Ni,  Po,  Tu,  La,  Be. 
But  none  of  these  methods  have  survived. 

In  England,  the  use  of  the  syllables  Ut  and 
Re  died  out  completely  before  the  middle  of  the 
1 7th  century  ;  and  recurring  changes  of  Mi,  Fa, 
Sol,  La,  were  used,  alone,  for  the  Solmisation  of 
all  kinds  of  Melodies.     Butler  mentions  this 


>  PalliU  muditlnia,  $i<r  Sr/tm  ditcrimhia  rocum  <WUn,  lOOTl. 
•fUrw.nl*  reprinted,  under  the  tlUeof  «MHtm«  (Hanover.  10081. 

»  It  has  been  said,  that.  In  certain  version,  of  the  Melody,  the 
first  syllable  of  the  Adonic  verse  U  actually  euiif  to  the  note  B ; 
but  we  have  never  met  with  such  a  version,  and  do  not  believe  lit 
the  possibility  of  Ita  existence.  1  See  Si.  ante,  p.  444. 

*  AUmri  imuieali  {Bologna,  lATit. 

*  Armonia  arrgoriana  (Turin,  1*78). 
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method  as  being  in  general  use,  in  1636;  1  and 
Playford  calls  attention  to  the  same  fact  in  1655.2 

In  France  the  original  syllables,  with  the 
added  Si,  took  firmer  root  than  ever  in  Italy  ; 
for  it  had  long  been  the  custom,  in  the  Nea- 
politan schools,  to  use  the  series  beginning  with 
Do  for  those  keys  only  in  which  the  third  is 
Major.  For  Minor  keys,  the  Neapolitans  begin 
with  Re  ;  using  Fa  for  an  accidental  flat,  and 
Mi  for  a  sharp.  Durante,  however,  when  his 
pupils  were  puzzled  with  a  difficult  Mutation, 
used  to  cry  out,  '  Only  sing  the  syllables  in  tune, 
and  you  may  name  them  after  devils,  if  you  like.' 

The  truth  is,  that,  as  long  as  the  syllables 
are  open,  their  selection  is  a  matter  of  very 
slight  importance.  They  were  never  intended 
to  be  used  for  the  formation  of  the  voice,  which 
may  be  much  better  trained  upon  the  sound 
of  the  vowel,  A,  as  pronounced  in  Italian,  than 
upon  any  other  syllable  whatever.  Their  use  is, 
to  familiarise  the  student  with  the  powers  and 
special  peculiarities  of  the  sounds  which  form 
the  scale  ;  and  here  it  is  that  the  arguments 
of  those  who  insist  upon  the  use  of  a  '  fixed,' 
or  a  '  movable  Do,'  demand  our  most  careful 
consideration.  The  fact  that  in  Italy  and  France 
the  syllables  Ut  (Do),  Re,  Mi,  Fa,  Sol,  La,  Si, 
are  always  applied  to  the  same  series  of  notes, 
C,  D,  E,  F,  0,  A,  B,  and  used  as  we  ourselves 
use  the  letters,  exercises  no  effect  whatever  uj>on 
the  question  at  issue.  It  is  quite  possible  for 
an  Italian,  or  a  Frenchman,  to  apply  the  '  fixed 
Do  system'  to  his  method  of  nomenclature, 
and  to  use  the  '  movable  Do '  for  purposes  of 
Solmisation.  The  writer  himself,  when  a  child, 
was  taught  both  systems  simultaneously,  by  his 
first  instructor,  John  Purkis,  who  maintained, 
with  perfeot  truth,  that  each  had  its  own  merits, 
and  each  its  own  faults.  In  matters  relating 
to  absolute  pitch,  the  fixed  Do  is  all  that  can 
be  desired.  The  '  movable  Do '  ignores  the 
question  of  pitch  entirely  ;  but  it  calls  the 
student's  attention  to  the  peculiar  functions 
attached  to  the  several  Degrees  of  the  Scale  so 
clearly,  that,  in  a  very  short  time,  he  learns  to 
distinguish  the  Dominant,  the  Sub-Mediant,  the 
Leading-Note,  or  any  other  interval  of  any  given 
key,  without  the  possibility  of  mistake,  and 
that,  by  simply  sol-faing  the  passage  in  the 
usual  manner.  It  is  this  quality  which  is  the 
strongest  point  in  the  Tonic  Sol-fa  system. 

One  of  the  strongest  objections  to  the  system 
of  the  fixed  Do  is  that  it  makes  no  provision  for 
the  indication  of  flats  or  sharps.  In  a  tract 
published  at  Venice  in  1746 3  an  anonymous 
member  of  the  Roman  Academy  called  'Arcadia,' 
proposed  to  remove  the  difficulty,  by  adding  to 
the  seven  recognised  syllables  five  others, 
designed  to  represent  the  sharps  and  flats  most 
frequently  used  ;  viz.  Pa  (Cj,  Db),  Bo(T)Z,  Eb), 

>  Prinripln  qf  Mustek,  by  C.  BuUer  (London.  ISM). 

*  IntrwlMction  to  the  Skill  >■/  Mustek  (London,  MBA). 

*  R1f*iiont  tapra  alia  mtt/gior  faciiitd  rkt  trovasi  net  apprendtrt 


Tu  (Ft,  Gb),  De  (G«,  Ab),  No  (AS,  Bb).  This 
method  was  adopted  by  Hasse,  and  highly 
approved  by  Giambattista  Mancini ;  but  in 
1768  a  certain  Signor  Serra  endeavoured  to 
supersede  it  by  a  still  more  numerous  collection 
of  syllables  ;  using  Ca,  Da,  Ac,  Fa,  Ga,A,  Ba,  to 
represent  the  seven  natural  notes,  A,  B,  C,  D, 
E,  F,  G  ;  Ce,  De,  E,  Fe,  Ge,  Ao,  Be,  to  repre- 
sent the  samo  notes,  raised  by  a  series  of  sharps  ; 
and  Ci,  Di,  Oe,  Fi,  Qi,  Au,  Bi,  to  represent 
them,  when  lowered  by  flats. 

[See  the  Sammelbande  of  the  Int  Mus.  Ges. 
L  685.]  w.  s.  R. 

SOLO  (Hal.  'alone').  A  piece  or  passage 
executed  by  one  voice  or  performer.  Airs  are 
solos  ;  a  pianoforte  piece  for  two  hands  is  a 
pianoforte  solo.  A  violin  solo,  strictly  speaking, 
is  a  piece  for  the  violin  alone,  like  Bach's  unac- 
companied sonatas  ;  but  the  term  is  often  used 
loosely  for  a  concerto  or  other  piece  in  which  the 
solo  instrument  is  accompanied  by  the  band, 
the  pianoforte,  etc. 

In  an  orchestral  piece  where  one  instrument 
has  a  passage  which  is  intended  to  sound  out 
prominently,  it  is  marked  'Solo,'  as  in  the 
second  subject  of  the  Adagio  in  Beethoven's 
Symphony  No.  4,  which  is  for  the  1st  clarinet, 
and  marked  Solo  ;  in  the  flute  solo  near  the 
end  of  the  working-out  in  the  Leonora  Overture 
(where,  however,  the  bassoon,  equally  solo,  is 
merely  marked  '  1 ') ;  and  in  a  thousand  other 
instances.  In  arrangements  of  pianoforte  con- 
certos for  two  hands,  the  entry  of  the  solo 
instrument  is  marked  Solo,  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  compressed  accompaniment.  g. 

SOLO  ORGAN,  a  manual  or  clavier  of  an 
organ  having  stops  associated  with  it  which  for 
the  most  part  are  intended  for  use  solo,  that  is, 
in  single  notes  as  opposed  to  chords.  The  solo 
organ  is  generally  a  fourth  manual  placed  above 
that  of  the  swell ;  but  it  occasionally  supersedes 
the  choir  organ,  and  is  then  placed  below  the 
*  Great '  manual.  The  stops  in  a  solo  organ  are 
most  frequently  (1)  Flutes  of  8  ft.  and  4  ft  ; 
(2)  A  stop  of  clarinet-tone  ;  (8)  a  stop  of  oboe- 
tone  (orchestral  oboe)  ;  (4)  Reeds  of  8  ft  and 
4  ft.  of  *rumj^-toiie(tromba,  tuba,  etc.).  Larger 
solo  organs  contain  also  stops  imitative  of  the 
violin,  horn,  piccolo,  and  other  instruments ;  j*r- 
haps  also  an  open  diapason,  and,  in  a  few  cases, 
a  carillon  or  glockenspiel.  The  solo  trumpet- 
stops  are  most  frequently  on  a  heavy  pressure  of 
wind,  and  in  order  to  obtain  8]>ecial  brilliance 
are  sometimes  '  harmonic,'  as  are  also  the  flutes  ; 
that  is,  they  have  tubes  of  twice  the  ordinary 
length,  pierced  with  a  small  hole  at  their  half 
length.  Soine  of  the  stops  of  a  solo  organ  are 
often  used  in  chords,  such  for  instance  as  flutes 
and  reeds.  This  is  most  commonly  done  by 
means  of  a  coupler  'Solo  to  Great'  by  which 
the  diapason  or  flute  tones  of  the  solo  organ  can 
be  used  as  a  valuable  reinforcement  of  the  found- 
ation stops  of  the  Great  manual  ;  and  the  tone 
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of  the  full  Great  organ  can  be  similarly  enriched 
by  coupling  the  solo  reeds.  In  instruments 
which  contain  a  Vox  humana,  that  stop  is 
perhaps  more  often  found  associated  with  the 
Swell-manual  than  with  the  Solo-manual ;  but 
when  placed  on  the  solo  organ  its  pipes  are 
generally  shut  up  in  a  separate  box  with 
Venetian  shutters  worked  by  a  second  swell- 
pedal.  When  composition -pedals  are  made  to 
act  upon  the  Swell,  Great,  and  Choir  organs,  it 
is  evidently  wise  to  make  the  combinations  they 
produce  proceed  as  gradually  as  possible  from 
piano  to  fortissimo.  But  this  simple  principle 
is  not  applicable  to  the  combinations  or  rather 
selections  of  solo-stops  which  are  made  by  means 
of  composition -pedals  or  pistons.  The  difficulty 
seems,  however,  to  be  overcome  by  a  method 
suggested  some  years  ago  by  the  writer  of  this 
article :  namely,  to  arrange  them  in  the  order 
in  which  the  instruments  are  found  in  a  modern 
full-score.  Thus,  six  combination-pedals  would 
act  on  the  solo-stops  in  the  following  system  : — 

(1)  Stops  of  Flute-tone. 

(2)  Stops  of  Oboe-tone. 

(3^  Stops  of  Clarinet  and  Bassoon  tones. 

(4)  Stops  of  Horn-tone. 

(5)  Stops  of  Trumpet  and  Trombone  tones. 

(6)  Stops  of  Violin  and  Viola  tones. 

This  method,  which  is  at  once  simple  and 
exhaustive,  might  be  indefinitely  extended  ; 
thus,  for  example,  a  carillon,  drum,  or  triangle, 
would  be  produced  by  a  com  position -pedal  or 
piston  lying  between  the  trumpet-stops  and 
violin-stops  ;  and  a  vox  humana  would  naturally 
follow  after  stops  of  the  violin-tone.  Smaller 
solo  organs  would  probably  be  easily  brought 
under  control  by  combination- pedals  or  pistons 
acting  on 

(1)  Flute. 

(2)  Oboe. 

(3)  Clarinet 

(4)  Trumpet. 

The  Solo  organ  is  an  introduction  of  modern 
times,  and  followed  naturally  upon  the  inven- 
tion of  pipes  closely  imitating  the  tones  of 
orchestral  instruments.  J.  8. 

SOLO  STOP.  ( 1 )  A  stop  or  register  of  a  solo 
organ  or  fourth  manual.  (2)  Any  stop  which 
can  be  used  as  a  solo — that  is,  in  single  notes, 
e.g.  a  clarinet  on  the  choir  organ  ;  a  cornopean, 
hautboy,  or  other  reod  on  the  swell  organ  ;  a 
clarabella  or  flute  on  either  of  the  three  manuals 
great,  swell,  or  choir.  The  name  Solo  stop  does 
not  necessarily  imply  that  full  chords  may  not 
be  used  upon  it.    [See  Solo  Organ.]    j.  s. 

SOLOMON.  I.  A  serenata  by  William  Hoyce, 
to  words  by  Edward  Moore,  produced  1748. 
The  song  '  Softly  rise,  0  southern  breeze  '  was 
popular  for  many  years. 

II.  An  oratorio  of  Handel's  ;  composed  be- 
tween 'Alexander  Bains'  and  'Theodora.'  It 
was  begun  on  May  5,  1748,  and  the  memoran- 
dum at  the  end  of  the  work  is  '  G.  F.  Handel, 


Juin  13,  1748,  tetatis  63.  Vollig  geendiget.' 
The  words  of  the  oratorio  are  supposed  to  be  by 
Dr.  Morell ;  but  this  is  not  certain.  It  was  pro- 
duced at  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  March  17, 
1749,  'with  a  Concerto,'  and  was  revived  by 
Sir  G.  Smart  at  Exeter  Hall,  April  14,  1836. 
The  Sacred  Harmonic  Society  followed,  Dec.  3, 
1838  ;  and  with  Costa's  additional  accompani- 
ments, April  8,  1870.  o. 

SOLOVIEV,  Nicholas  Theopemptovich, 
bom  May  9  (April  27,  O.S.),  1846,  at  Petro- 
zavodsk.  Ho  was  intended  for  the  medical 
profession,  but  entered  the  St  Petersburg 
Conservatorium  in  1868,  eventually  passing  into 
Zaremba's  class  for  composition.  In  1871, 
Serov,  being  then  upon  his  deathbed,  entrusted 
the  orchestration  of  his  music -drama,  'The 
Power  of  Evil,'  to  Soloviev.  About  this  time 
his  symphonic  picture,  'Russians  and  Mongols,' 
was  given  at  one  of  the  concerts  of  the  Russian 
Musical  Society.  In  1874,  Soloviev  became  a 
professor  at  the  St  Petersburg  Conservatorium. 
Of  his  three  operas  '  Cordelia '  is  the  best  known, 
having  been  widely  performed  in  Russia,  and 
also  at  Prague  in  1890.  Other  compositions 
comprise  a  Cantata  for  the  bi-  centenary  of  the 
birth  of  Peter  the  Great ;  an  Orchestral  Fantasia 
on  a  folk-song  ;  and  a  number  of  songs  and 
pieces  for  pianoforte.  As  a  critic,  Soloviev  has 
written  for  the  Novoe  Vremya,  Novosti,  Rossia, 
etc  He  is  also  well  known  as  a"  collector  of 
folk-songs.  r.  n. 

SOMBREE.  Voix  sombris  is  the  French 
term  for  the  veiled  voice  or  voce  vtlata,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  the  voix  elaire.  [See  Veiled 
Voice.]  o. 

SOMERVELL,  Arthur,  born  at  Winder- 
mere, June  5,  1863,  was  educated  at  Upping- 
ham School  from  1877,  and  Cambridge  (King's 
College),  where  he  took  the  degree  of  B.A.  in 
1883.  During  his  residence  at  the  university 
he  studied  with  Stanford,  and  on  taking  his 
degree  he  went  to  Berlin  to  study  at  the  Hoch- 
schule,  where  his  masters  were  Kiel  and  Bargiel. 
Returning  to  England  in  1885  he  entered  the 
Royal  College  of  Music,  and  after  two  years  there 
became  a  private  pupil  of  Parry  in  1887.  His 
charmingly  graceful  songs  obtained  a  wide  popu- 
larity, but  his  first  ambitious  introduction  to  the 
world  of  serious  music  was  in  his  Mass  in  C 
minor,  performed  by  the  Bach  Choir  in  1891. 
In  March  1893  the  Philharmonic  Society  per- 
formed his  orchestral  ballad,  4  Helen  of  Kirk- 
connell,'  and  with  his  first  important  work  for 
an  important  festival,  '  The  Forsaken  Merman  ' 
(Leeds  Festival,  1 895),  he  took  a  position  among 
the  most  accomplished  composers  of  the  day. 
In  1901  he  was  appointed  Insj»eetor  of  Music 
for  England,  Wales,  and  Scotland,  in  succession 
to  Stainer.  He  took  the  degree  of  Mns.D.  at 
Cambridge  in  1903.  Besides  the  works  already 
mentioned,  his  list  of  compositions  includes 
choral  works, « A  Song  of  Praise '  (Kendal,  1891); 
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'The  Power  of  Sound'  (Do.  1895);  'Elegy* 
(Robert  Bridges,  Hovingham,  1896);  'Charge  of 
the  Light  Brigade '  (1896)  ;  'Ode  to  the  Sea  ' 
(with  soprano  solo),  Birmingham  Festival,  1897; 
*  Intimations  of  Immortality '  (Wordsworth), 
Leeds  Festival,  1907.  4  In  Arcady,'  a  suite  for 
small  orchestra,  was  given  at  Brighton  in  1897  ; 
but  Somervell's  purely  orchestral  works  are  very 
few.  Of  sacred  works  the  most  important  is  his 
setting  of  the  Seven  Last  Words  from  the  Cross. 
A  quintet  for  clarinet  and  strings,  and  a 
symphony,  are  still  in  MS.  Two  sets  of  varia- 
tions for  two  pianos,  and  a  number  of  small 
pianoforte  pieces,  including  some  excellent 
concert -studies,  are  among  his  instrumental 
compositions  ;  and  a  special  success  rewarded 
his  song-cycle  from  Tennyson's  'Maud,'  while 
other  songs  in  series  includo  '  A  Shropshire 
Lad,'  and  'James  Lee's  Wife'  (the  last  with 
orchestra).  His  '  Songs  of  the  Jour  Nations,' 
and  other  books  of  arrangements,  are  an  im- 
portant addition  to  the  subject  of  folk-song  ; 
and  his  many  songs  show  remarkable  skill  in 
writing  for  the  voice,  as  well  as  possessing  the 
charm  that  makes  for  popularity  while  avoiding 
all  that  could  be  thought  meretricious.  m. 

SOMIS,  Giovanni  Battista,  violinist,  was 
born  in  Piedmont  in  1676.  He  studied  first 
under  Corelli  at  Rome,  and  afterwards  under 
Vivaldi  at  Venice.  After  his  return  to  Turin 
he  was  appointed  solo  violinist  to  the  King,  and 
leader  of  the  royal  band,  a  position  he  retained 
until  his  death,  which  occurred  on  August  14, 
1763.  After  having  once  settled  at  Turin  he 
appears  scarcely  ever  to  have  left  it ;  and  so 
few  of  his  compositions  were  published  that 
there  is  little  opportunity  of  directly  forming 
an  estimate  of  him  as  a  player  ;  but  judging 
from  the  stylo  of  his  numerous  and  well-known 
pupils,  Somis  did  not  merely  hand  on  the 
traditions  of  the  great  Italian  masters,  but 
formed  a  style  of  his  own,  more  brilliant  and 
more  emotional,  marking  technically,  and  also, 
in  a  sense,  musically,  a  decided  forward  step 
in  the  art  of  playing  the  violin.  As  the  head 
and  founder  of  the  Piedmontese  School,  and  the 
teacher  of  Leclair,  Giardini,  Chiabran,  and 
Pugnani — the  latter  again  the  teacher  of  Viotti 
— he  occupies  a  prominent  place  in  the  history 
of  violin-playing,  and  forms  the  connecting  link 
between  the  classical  schools  of  Italy  and  France. 
F^tis  names  as  his  only  published  work  '  Opera 
prima  di  sonate  a  violino  e  violoncello  o  cembalo. 
Roma  1722'  [but  a  set  of  sonatas,  op.  4,  was 
published  in  Paris  in  1 726,  and  twelve  sonatas, 
op.  6,  in  1734.  Besides  these,  an  edition  of 
some  of  his  works  appeared  at  Amsterdam,  and 
a  concerto  is  in  MS.  in  the  royal  collection  at 
Dresden.    Quellen-Lexikon.]  P.  D. 

SOMMER,  Hans  (actual  name,  Hans  Fried- 
rich  August  Zinckkn,  the  last  name  occasion- 
ally transformed  into  'Neckniz'),  born  at 
Brunswick,  July  20,  1837,  was  educated  at 


Gottingen,  where  he  became  Professor  of  Physics ; 
subsequently  he  was  appointed  Director  of  the 
technical  High  School  of  his  native  place,  a  post 
he  gave  up  in  1884.  In  1885  settled  in  Berlin, 
in  1888  in  Weimar,  and  in  1898  returned  to 
Brunswick.  He  has  won  success  on  the  operatic 
stage  with  his  later  dramatic  works  in  a  fantastic 
form  :  '  Dcr  Nachtwachter '  and  •  Loreley  '  were 
both  given  in  Brunswick — the  first  in  1865,  the 
second  in  1891 ;  in  1894,  a  one-act  piece,  'Saint 
Foix,'  was  given  at  Munich  ;  two  other  one-act 
operas  deserve  mention,  'Der  Meerniann,'  at 
Weimar  in  1896,  and  'Augustin';  'Mtinch- 
hausen,'  in  three  acts,  and  'Rubezahl,*  were 
given  in  Brunswick  in  1904  ;  and  '  Riquet  a 
hi  Houppe '  at  the  same  theatre  on  April  14, 
1907.    It  is  by  his  songs  that  Sommer's  name 
is  best  known  in  England :  his  op.  3,  'Madchen- 
lieder,'  from  Julius  WolfTa  WUde  Jdger\  his 
op.  4,  three  sets  of  songs  from  the  same  poet's 
Hunold  Singuf\  his  op.  5,  a  set  from  WoltTs 
TannAauser  ;  his  op.  6,  to  words  from  Carmen 
Sylva's  Sappho,  and  his  songs  to  words  of 
different  authors,  opp.  8,  9,  10,  11,  12,  and  16, 
contain  many  things  that  are  effective  for  the 
voice,  well  expressed,  original,  and  full  of  a 
sort  of  ingenuity  that  delights  all  cultivated 
amateurs.     In  particular,  his  '  Stelldichein  ' 
from  op.  4,  a  vocal  obbligato  to  a  brilliant  piano- 
forte waltz,  and  '  Am  Waldteiche,'  in  which  the 
alternate  Latin  and  German  words  of  the  poem 
are  cleverly  set  to  music  in  different  styles,  are 
in  their  way  little  triumphs  of  art.    Here  and 
there  the  composer  drifts  into  rather  common- 
place ways  of  expressing  himself,  but  his  beat 
songs  are  things  that  no  educated  singer  can 
afford  to  neglect.    He  has  made  several  con- 
tributions to  musical  literature,  such  as  his 
Ueber  die  Wertschatzting  der  Musik  (1898).  M. 

SOMMERO PHONE.  An  instrument  of  the 
saxhorn  or  bombardon  class,  named  after  its  in- 
ventor. It  was  largely  played  in  the  Exhibition 
of  1851.  'The  Euphonic  horn  of  HerrSommer' 
is  honourably  mentioned  in  the  Reports  of  the 
Juries  (pp.  331,  335)  as  'an  instrument  of 
great  power  as  well  as  sweetness  of  tone.'  It 
possessed  no  very  special  peculiarities,  and  is 
now  seldom,  if  ever,  used.  w.  h.  s. 

SON  AND  STRANGER.    See  Heimkehr 

AUS  DER  FrEMDK. 

SONATA.  The  history  of  the  Sonata  is  the 
history  of  an  attempt  to  cope  with  one  of  the 
most  singular  problems  ever  presented  to  the 
mind  of  man,  and  its  solution  is  one  of  the  most 
successful  achievements  of  his  artistic  instincta 
A  sonata  is,  as  its  name  implies,  a  sound-piece, 
and  a  sound -piece  alone  ;  in  its  purest  and  most 
perfect  examples,  it  is  unexplained  by  title  or 
text,  and  unassisted  by  voices  ;  it  is  nothing 
but  an  unlimited  concatenation  of  musical  notes. 
Such  notes  have  individually  no  significance  ; 
and  even  the  simplest  principles  of  their  relative 
definition  and  juxtaposition,  such  as  are  necessary 
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to  make  the  most  elementary  music,  had  to  be 
drawn  from  the  inner  self  and  the  consciousness 
of  things  which  belong  to  man's  nature  only, 
without  the  possibility  of  finding  guidance  or 
more  than  the  crudest  suggestion  from  the 
observation  of  things  external.  Yet  the 
structural  principles  by  which  such  unpromis- 
ing materials  become  intelligible  have  been  so 
ordered  and  developed  by  the  unaided  musical 
instinct  of  many  successive  generations  of  com- 
posers, as  to  render  possible  long  works  which 
not  only  penetrate  and  stir  us  in  detail,  but  are 
in  their  entire  mass  direct,  consistent,  and  con- 
vincing. Such  works,  in  their  corapletest  and 
most  severely  abstract  forms,  are  sonatas. 

The  name  seems  to  have  been  first  adopted 
purely  as  the  antithesis  to  Cantata,  the  musical 
piece  that  was  sung.    It  begins  to  come  into 
notice  about  the  samo  time  as  that  form  of 
composition,  soon  after  the  era  of  the  most 
marked  revolution  in  music,  which  began  at  the 
end  of  the  16  th  century  ;  when  a  band  of  en- 
thusiasts, led  by  visionary  ideals,  unconsciously 
sowed  the  seed  of  true  modern  music  in  an 
attempt  to  wrest  the  monopoly  of  the  art  in  its 
highest  forms  from  the  predominant  influence 
of  the  Church,  and  to  make  it  serve  for  the 
expression  of  human  feelings  of  more  compre- 
hensive range.     At  this  time  the  possibilities 
of  polyphony  in  its  ecclesiastical  forms  may 
well  have  seemed  almost  exhausted,  and  men 
turned  about  to  find  new  fields  which  should 
give  scope  for  a  greater  number  of  workers. 
The  nature  of  their  speculations  and  the  associa- 
tions of  the  old  order  of  things  alike  conspired 
to  direct  their  attention  first  to  Opera  and 
Cantata,  and  here  they  had  something  to  guide 
them  ;  but  for  abstract  instrumental  music  of 
the  Sonata  kind  they  had  for  a  long  time  no 
clue.  The  first  suggestion  was  clearly  accidental. 
It  appears  probable  that  the  excessive  elabora- 
tion of  the  Madrigal  led  to  the  practice  of 
accompanying  the  voice  parts  with  viols  ;  and 
from  this  the  step  is  but  short  to  leaving  the 
viols  by  themselves  and  making  a  vague  kind 
of  chamber  music  without  the  voices.  This 
appears  to  have  been  the  source  of  the  instru- 
mental Canzones  which  were  written  in  tolerable 
numbers  till  some  way  into  the  18th  century. 
It  does  not  appear  that  any  distinct  rules  for 
their  construction  were  recognised,  but  the 
examination  of  a  large  number,  written  at  dif- 
ferent periods  from  Frescobaldi  to  J.  8.  Bach, 
proves  the  uniform  object  of  the  composers 'to 
have  been  a  lax  kind  of  fugue,  such  as  might 
have  served  in  its  main  outlines  for  the  vocal 
madrigals.    Burney  says  the  earliest  examples 
of  '  Sonatas '  he  had  been  able  to  discover  in 
his  devoted  inquiries  were  by  Turini,  published 
at  Venice  in  1624.    His  description  of  those 
he  examined  answers  perfectly  to  the  character 
of  the  canzonas,  for,  he  says,  they  consist  of  one 
movement,  in  fugue  and  imitation  throughout. 


Sonatas  did  not,  however,  rest  long  at  this 
point  of  simplicity,  but  were  destined  very 
early  to  absorb  material  from  other  sources  ; 
and  though  the  canzona  kind  of  ^movement 
maintained  its  distinct  position  through  many 
changes  in  its  environment,  and  is  still  found  in 
the  Violin  Sonatas  of  J.  8.  Bach,  Handel,  and 
Porpora,  the  madrigal,  which  was  its  source,  soon 
ceased  to  have  direct  influence  upon  three  parts 
of  the  more  complete  structure.  The  suggestion 
for  these  came  from  the  dance,  and  the  newly 
invented  opera  or  dramatic  cantata.  The  former 
had  existed  and  made  the  chief  staple  of  instru- 
mental music  for  generations,  but  it  requires  to 
be  well  understood  that  its  direct  connection 
with  dancing  puts  it  out  of  the  category  of 
abstract  music  of  the  kind  which  was  now 
obscurely  germinating.  The  dances  were  under- 
stood through  their  relation  with  one  order  of 
dance  motions.  There  would  be  the  order  of 
rhythmic  motions  which,  taken  together,  was 
called  a  Branle,  another  that  was  called  a  Pavan, 
another  a  Gigue  ;  and  each  dance-tune  main- 
tained the  distinctive  rhythm  and  style  through- 
out. On  the  other  hand,  the  radical  principle 
of  the  Sonata,  developed  in  the  course  of  genera- 
tions, is  the  compounding  of  a  limitless  variety 
of  rhythms  ;  and  though  isolated  passages  may 
be  justly  interpreted  as  representing  gestures  of 
an  ideal  dance  kind,  like  that  of  the  ancients, 
it  is  not  through  this  association  that  the  group 
of  movements  taken  as  a  whole  is  understood, 
but  by  the  disposition  of  such  elements  and  others 
in  relation  to  one  another.  This  conception 
took  time  to  develop,  though  it  is  curious  how 
early  composers  began  to  perceive  the  radical 
difference  between  the  Suite  and  the  Sonata. 
Occasionally  a  doubt  seems  to  be  implied  by 
confusing  the  names  together  or  by  actually 
calling  a  collection  of  dance-tunes  a  Sonata  : 
but  it  can  hardly  be  questioned  that  from  almost 
the  earliest  times,  as  is  proved  by  a  strong 
majority  of  cases,  there  was  a  sort  of  undefined 
presentiment  that  their  developments  lay  along 
totally  different  paths.  In  the  first  attempts 
to  form  an  aggregate  of  distinct  movements, 
the  composers  had  to  take  their  forms  where 
they  could  find  them  ;  and  among  these  were 
the  familiar  dance-tunes,  which  for  a  long  while 
held  a  prominent  position  in  the  heterogeneous 
group  of  movements,  and  were  only  in  late  times 
transmuted  into  the  Scherzo  which  supplanted 
the  Minuet  and  Trio  in  one  case,  and  the  Finale  or 
Rondo,  which  ultimately  took  the  place  of  the 
Gigue,  or  Chaconne,  or  other  similar  dance-forms 
as  the  last  member  of  the  group. 

The  third  source,  as  above  mentioned,  was 
the  drama,  and  from  this  two  general  ideas 
were  derivable :  one  from  the  short  passages 
of  instrumental  prelude  or  interlude,  and  the 
other  from  the  vocal  portions.  Of  these,  the 
first  was  intelligible  in  the  drama  through  its 
relation  to  some  point  in  the  story,  but  it  also 
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early  attained  to  a  crude  condition  of  form  which 
was  equally  availablo  apart  from  the  drama. 
The  other  produced  at  first  the  vaguest  and 
most  rhapsodical  of  all  the  movements,  as  the 
type  taken  was  the  irregular  declamatory  recita- 
tive which  appears  to  have  abounded  in  the 
early  operas. 

It  is  hardly  likely  that  it  will  ever  be  ascer- 
tained who  first  experimented  in  sonatas  of 
several  distinct  movements.  Many  composers 
are  mentioned  in  different  places  as  having  con- 
tributed works  of  the  kind,  such  as  Farina, 
Cesti,  Graziani,  among  Italians,  Rosenmuller 
among  Germans,  and  John  Jenkins  among 
Englishmen.  Bumey  also  mentions  a  Michael 
Angelo  Rossi,  whose  date  is  given  as  from  about 
1620  to  1660.  An  Andantino  and  Allegro  by 
him,  given  in  Pauer's  'Alte  Meister,'  require 
notice  parenthetically  as  presenting  a  curious 
puzzle,  if  the  dates  are  correct  and  the  author- 
ship rightly  attributed.  [These  pieces  are  now 
known  to  be  spurious  (see  p.  149a),  but  genuine 
specimens  of  Rossi's  works  are  in  Torchi  s  4  Arte 
Musical*  in  Italia,'  vol.  in.  See  also  Oskar 
Bie's  The  Pianoforte,  Engl,  transl.  p.  82.] 
Though  belongiug  to  a  period  considerably 
before  Corelli,  they  show  a  state  of  form  which 
certainly  was  not  commonly  realised  till  more 
than  a  hundred  years  later.  The  distribution 
of  subject-matter  and  key,  and  the  clearness 
with  which  they  are  distinguished,  are  like  the 
works  of  the  middle  of  the  18th  rather  than 
the  17th  century,  and  they  belong  absolutely 
to  the  Sonata  order,  and  the  conscious  style  of 
the  later  period.  The  actual  structure  of  large 
numbers  of  sonatas  composed  in  different  parts 
of  Europe  soon  after  this  time,  proves  a  tolerably 
clear  consent  as  to  the  arrangement  and  quality 
of  the  movements.  A  fine  vigorous  example  is 
a  Sonata  in  C  minor  for  violin  and  figured  bass, 
by  H.  J.  F.  Biber,  a  German,  said  to  have  been 
first  published  in  1681.  This  consists  of  five 
movements  in  alternate  slow  and  quick  time. 
The  first  is  an  introductory  Largo  of  contra- 
puntal character,  with  clear  and  consistent 
treatment  in  the  fugally  imitative  manner  ;  the 
second  is  a  Passacaglia,  which  answers  roughly 
to  a  continuous  string  of  variations  on  a  short 
well-marked  period  ;  the  third  is  a  rhapsodical 
movement  consisting  of  interspersed  portions 
of  Poco  lento,  Presto,  and  Adagio,  leading  into 
a  Gavotte  ;  and  the  last  is  a  further  rhapsodical 
movement  alternating  Adagio  and  Allegro.  In 
this  group  the  influence  of  the  madrigal  or. 
cauzoua  happens  to  be  absent ;  the  derivation 
of  the  movements  being — in  the  first,  the  contra- 
puntalism  of  the  music  of  the  Church,  in  the 
second  and  fourth,  dances,  and  in  the  third  and 
fifth,  probably  o|»eratic  or  dramatic  declamation. 
The  work  is  essentially  a  violin  sonata  with 
accompaniment,  and  the  violin-part  points  to 
the  extraordinarily  rapid  advance  to  mastery 
which  was  made  in  the  few  years  after  its  being 


accepted  as  an  instrument  fit  for  high-class 
music.  The  writing  for  the  instrument  is  de- 
cidedly elaborate  and  difficult,  especially  in  the 
double  stops  and  contrapuntal  passages  which 
were  much  in  vogue  with  almost  all  composers 
from  this  time  till  J.  S.  Bach.  In  the  structure 
of  the  movements  the  fugal  influences  are  most 
apparent,  and  there  are  very  few  signs  of  the 
systematic  repetition  of  subjects  in  connection 
with  well-marked  distribution  of  keys,  which 
in  later  times  became  indispensable. 

Similar  features  and  qualities  are  shown  in 
the  curious  set  of  seven  Sonatas  for  Clavier  by 
Johann  Kuhnau,  called  'Frische  Clavier  Friichta,' 
etc.,  of  a  little  later  date  ;  but  there  are  also 
in  some  parts  indications  of  an  awakening  sense 
of  the  relation  and  balance  of  keys.  The 
grouping  of  the  movements  is  similar  to  those 
of  Biber,  though  not  identical ;  thus  the  first 
three  have  five  movements  or  divisions,  and  the 
remainder  four.  There  are  examples  of  the 
same  kind  of  rhapsodical  slow  movements,  as 
may  be  seen  in  the  Sonata  (No.  2  of  the  set) 
which  is  given  in  Pauer's  '  Alte  Meister 1  ;  there 
are  several  fugal  movements,  some  of  them 
clearly  and  musically  written  ;  and  there  are 
some  good  illustrations  of  dance  types,  as  in 
the  last  movement  of  No.  S,  and  the  Ciaecona 
of  No.  6.  But  more  important  for  the  thread 
of  continuous  development  are  the  peculiar 
attempts  to  balance  tolerably  defined  and  distinct 
subjects,  and  to  distribute  key  and  subject  in 
large  expanses,  of  which  there  are  at  least  two 
clear  examples.  In  a  considerable  proportion 
of  the  movements  the  most  noticeable  method 
of  treatment  is  to  alternate  two  characteristic 
groups  of  figures  or  subjects  almost  throughout, 
in  different  positions  of  the  scale  and  at  irregular 
intervals  of  time.  This  is  illustrated  in  the 
first  movement  of  the  Sonata  No.  2,  in  the  first 
movement  of  No.  1 ,  and  in  the  third  movement 
of  No.  6.  The  subjects  in  the  last  of  these  are 
as  follows : — 


The  point  moat  worth  notice  is  that  the 
device  lies  half-way  between  fugue  and  true 
sonata-form.  The  alternation  is  like  the  re- 
currence of  subject  and  counter-subject  in  the 
former,  wandering  hazily  in  and  out,  and  for- 
wards and  backwards,  between  nearly  allied 
keys,  as  would  be  the  case  in  a  fugue.  But  the 
subjects  are  not  presented  in  single  parts  or 
fugally  answered.  They  enter  and  re-enter  for 
the  most  part  as  concrete  lumps  of  harmony, 
the  harmonic  accompaniment  of  the  melody 
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being  taken  as  part  of  the  idea ;  and  this  is 
essentially  a  quality  of  sonata-form.  So  the 
movements  appear  to  hang  midway  between  the 
two  radically  distinct  domains  of  form  ;  and 
while  deriving  most  of  their  disposition  from 
the  older  manners,  they  look  forward,  though 
obscurely,  in  the  direction  of  modern  practices. 
How  obscure  the  ideas  of  the  time  on  the  subject 
must  have  been,  appears  from  the  other  point 
which  has  been  mentioned  above  ;  which  is, 
that  in  a  few  cases  Kuhnau  has  hit  upon  clear 
outlines  of  tonal  form.  In  the  second  Sonata, 
for  instance,  there  are  two  Arias,  as  they  are 
called.  They  do  not  correspond  in  the  least 
with  modern  notions  of  an  aria  any  more  than 
do  the  rare  examples  in  Bach's  and  Handel's 
Suites.  The  first  is  a  little  complete  piece  of 
sixteen  bars,  divided  exactly  into  halves  by  a 
double  bar,  with  repeats  after  the  familiar 
manner.  The  first  half  begins  in  F  and  ends 
in  C,  the  second  half  goes  as  far  as  I)  minor 
and  back,  to  conclude  in  F  again.  The  subject- 
matter  is  irregularly  distributed  in  the  parts, 
and  does  not  make  any  pretence  of  coinciding 
with  the  tonal  divisions.  The  second  Aria  is 
on  a  different  plan,  and  is  one  of  the  extremely 
rare  examples  in  this  early  period  of  clear 
coincidence  between  subject  and  key.  It  is 
in  the  form  which  is  often  perversely  misnamed 
'lied-form,'  which  will  in  this  place  be  called 
4  primary  form '  to  avoid  circumlocution  and 
waste  of  space.  It  consists  of  twenty  bars  in 
D  minor  representing  one  distinct  idea,  com- 
plete with  close  :  then  sixteen  bars  devoted  to 
a  different  subject,  beginning  in  Bj>  and  passing 
back  ultimately  to  D  minor,  recapitulating  the 
whole  of  the  first  twenty  bars  in  that  key,  and 
emphasising  the  close  by  repeating  the  last  four 
bars.  Such  decisiveness,  when  compared  with 
the  unregulated  and  unbalanced  wandering  of 
longer  movements,  either  points  to  the  con- 
clusion that  composers  did  not  realise  the 
desirableness  of  balance  in  coincident  ranges  of 
subject  and  key  on  a  large  scale  ;  or  that  they 
were  only  capable  of  feeling  it  in  short  and 
easily  grasped  movements.  It  seems  highly 
probable  that  their  minds,  being  projected 
towards  the  kind  of  distribution  of  subject  which 
obtained  in  fugal  movements,  were  not  on  the 
look-out  for  effects  of  the  sonata  order  which  to 
moderns  ap]>ear  so  obvious.  So  that,  even  if 
they  had  been  capable  of  realising  them  more 
systematically,  they  would  not  yet  have  thought 
it  worth  while  to  apply  their  knowledge.  In 
following  the  development  of  the  Sonata,  it 
ought  never  to  be  forgotten  that  composers  had 
no  idea  whither  they  were  tending,  and  had  to 
use  what  they  did  know  as  stepping-stones  to 
the  unknown.  In  art,  each  step  that  is  gained 
opens  a  fresh  vista  ;  but  often,  till  the  new 
position  is  mastered,  what  lies  beyond  is  com- 
pletely hidden  and  undreamed  of.  In  fact, 
each  step  is  not  so  much  a  conquest  of  new 


land,  as  the  creation  of  a  new  mental  or 
emotional  position  in  the  human  organism. 
The  achievements  of  art  are  the  unravellings  of 
hidden  legibilities  of  abstract  law,  through  the 
constant  and  cumulative  extension  of  instincts. 
They  do  not  actually  exist  till  man  has  made 
them  ;  they  are  the  counterpart  of  his  internal 
conditions,  and  change  and  develop  with  the 
chauges  of  his  mental  powers  and  sensitive 
qualities,  and  apart  from  him  have  no  validity. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  leaping  across  a  chasm 
on  to  a  new  continent,  neither  is  there  any 
gulf  fixed  anywhere,  but  continuity  and  in- 
evitable antecedents  to  every  consequent ;  the 
roots  of  the  greatest  masterpieces  of  modern 
times  lie  obscurely  hidden  in  the  wild  dances 
and  barbarous  howlings  of  the  remotest  ancestors 
of  the  race,  who  began  to  take  pleasure  in  rhythm 
and  sound,  and  every  step  was  into  the  unknown, 
or  it  may  be  better  said  not  only  unknown  but 
non-existent  till  made  by  mental  effort.  The 
period  from  about  1600  to  about  1725  contains 
the  very  difficult  steps  which  led  from  the  style 
appropriate  to  a  high  order  of  vocal  music — of 
which  the  manner  of  sjieech  is  polyphonic,  and 
the  ideal  type  of  form,  the  fugue — to  the  style 
appropriate  to  abstract  instrumental  music,  of 
which  the  best  manner  is  contrapuutally  -  ex- 
pressed harmony,  and  the  ideal  type  of  form, 
the  Sonata.  These  works  of  Kuhnau 's  happen 
to  illustrate  very  curiously  the  transition  in 
which  a  true  though  crude  idea  of  abstract  music 
seems  to  have  been  present  in  the  composer's 
mind,  at  the  same  time  that  his  distribution 
of  subjects  and  keys  was  almost  invariably 
governed  by  fugal  habits  of  thiuking,  even 
where  the  statement  of  subjects  is  in  a  harmonic 
manner.  In  some  of  these  respects  he  is  nearer  to, 
and  in  some  further  back  from,  the  true  solution 
of  the  problem  than  his  famous  contemporary 
Corelli  ;  but  his  labours  do  not  extend  over  so 
much  space,  nor  had  they  so  much  direct  and 
widespread  influence.  In  manner  and  distribu- 
tion of  movements  they  are  nearer  to  his  pre- 
decessor and  compatriot  Biber ;  and  for  that 
reason,  aud  also  to  maintain  the  continuity  of 
the  historic  development  after  Corelli,  the 
consideration  of  his  works  has  been  taken  a 
little  beforo  their  actual  place  in  point  of  time. 

The  works  of  Corelli  form  one  of  the  most 
familiar  landmarks  in  the  history  of  music,  aud 
as  they  are  exclusively  instrumental  it  is  clear 
that  careful  consideration  ought  to  elicit  a 
great  deal  of  interesting  matter,  such  as  must 
throw  valuable  light  on  the  state  of  thought 
of  his  time.  He  published  no  less  than  sixty 
sonatas  of  different  kinds,  which  are  divisible 
into  distinct  groups  in  accordance  with  purpose 
or  construction.  The  first  main  division  is  that 
suggested  by  their  titles.  There  are  twenty- 
four  '  Sonate  da  Chiesa '  for  strings,  lute,  and 
organ,  twenty-four  'Sonate  da  Camera'  for  the 
same  instruments,  and  twelve  Solos  or  Sonatas 
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for  violin  and  violoncello,  or  cembalo.  In  these 
the  first  and  simplest  matter  for  observation 
is  the  distribution  of  the  movements.  The 
average,  in  Church  and  Chamber  Sonatas  alike, 
is  strongly  in  favour  of  four,  beginning  with  a 
alow  movement,  and  alternating  the  rest.  There 
is  also  an  attempt  at  balance  in  the  alternation 
of  chsracter  between  the  movements.  The 
first  is  commonly  in  4-time,  of  dignified  and 
solid  character,  and  generally  aiming  less  at 
musical  expression  than  the  later  movements. 
The  second  movement  in  the  Church  Sonata  is 
freely  fugal,  in  fact  the  exact  type  above  de- 
scribed as  a  Canzona  ;  the  style  is  commonly 
rather  dry,  and  the  general  effect  chiefly  a 
complacent  kind  of  easy  swing  such  as  is 
familiar  in  most  of  Handel's  fugues.  In  the 
Chamber  Sonatas  the  character  of  the  second 
movement  is  rather  more  variable  ;  in  some  it 
is  an  Allemande,  which,  being  dignified  and 
solid,  is  a  fair  counterpart  to  the  Canzona  in 
the  other  Sonatas :  sometimes  it  is  a  Courante, 
which  is  of  lighter  character.  The  third  move- 
ment is  the  only  one  which  is  ever  in  a  different 
key  from  the  first  and  last.  It  is  generally  a 
characteristic  one,  in  which  other  early  com- 
posers of  instrumental  music,  as  well  as  Corelli, 
clearly  endeavoured  to  infuse  a  certain  amount 
of  vague  and  tender  sentiment.  The  most 
common  time  is  8-2.  The  extent  of  the  move- 
ment is  always  limited,  and  the  style,  though 
simply  contrapuntal  in  fact,  seems  to  be  ordered 
with  a  view  to  obtain  smooth  harmonious  full- 
chord  effects,  as  a  contrast  to  the  brusqueness 
of  the  preceding  fugal  movement.  There  is 
generally  a  certain  amount  of  imitation  between 
the  parts,  irregularly  and  fancifully  disposed, 
but  almost  always  avoiding  the  sounding  of  a 
single  part  alone.  In  the  Chamber  Sonatas,  as 
might  be  anticipated,  the  third  movement  is 
frequently  a  Sarabande,  though  by  no  means 
always  ;  for  the  same  kind  of  slow  movement 
as  that  in  the  Church  Sonatas  is  sometimes 
adopted,  as  in  the  third  Sonata  of  the  Opera 
Scconda,  which  is  as  good  an  example  of  that 
class  as  could  lie  taken.  The  last  movement  is 
almost  invariably  of  a  lively  character  in  Church 
and  Chamber  Sonatas  alike.  In  the  latter, 
Gigas  and  Gavottes  predominate,  the  character 
of  which  is  so  familiar  that  they  need  no  descrip- 
tion. The  last  movements  in  the  Church 
Sonatas  are  of  a  similar  vivacity  and  sprightli- 
ness,  and  sometimes  so  alike  in  character  and 
rhythm  as  to  be  hardly  distinguishable  from 
dance -tunes,  except  by  the  absence  of  the 
defining  name,  the  double  bar  in  the  middle, 
and  the  repeats  which  are  almost  inevitable  in 
the  dance  movements.  This  general  scheme  is 
occasionally  varied  without  material  difference 
of  principle  by  the  interpolation  of  an  extra 
quick  movement,  as  in  the  first  six  Sonatas  of 
the  Opera  Quinta  ;  in  which  it  is  a  sort  of  show 
movement  for  the  violin  in  a  '  Moto  continuo ' 


style,  added  before  or  after  the  central  slow 
movement.  In  a  few  cases  the  number  is  re 
duced  to  three  by  dropping  the  slow  prelude 
and  in  a  few  others  the  order  cannot  be  sys 
tematised . 

In  accordance  with  the  principles  of  classifi 
cation  above  defined,  the  Church  Sonatas  appear 
to  be  much  more  strictly  abstract  than  those 
for  Chamber.    The  latter  are,  in  many  cases, 
not  distinguishable  from  Suites.    The  Sonatas 
of  Opera  Quinta  are  variable.    Thus  the  attrac 
tive  Sonata  in  E  minor,  No.  8,  is  quite  in  the 
recognised  suite -manner.     Some  are  like  the 
Sonate  da  Chiesa,  and  some  are  types  of  the 
mixed  order  more  universally  accepted  later, 
having  several  undefined  movements,  together 
with  one  dance.    The  actual  structure  of  the 
individual  movements  is  most  uncertain.  Corelli 
clearly  felt  that  something  outside  the  domain 
of  the  fugal  tribe  was  to  be  attained,  but  be 
had  no  notion  of  strict  outlines  of  procedure. 
One  thing  which  hampered  him  and  other 
composers  of  the  early  times  of  instrumental 
music  was  their  unwillingness  to  accept  formal 
tunes  as  an  element  in  their  order  of  art.  They 
had  existed  in  popular  song  and  dance  music 
for  certainly  a  century,  and  probably  much 
more  ;  but  the  idea  of  adopting  them  in  high 
class  music  was  not  yet  in  favour.  Corelli 
occasionally  produces  one,  but  the  fact  that 
they  generally  occur  with  him  in  Gigas,  which 
are  the  freest  and  least  resjwnsible  portion  of 
the  Sonata,  supports  the  inference  that  they 
were  not  yet  regarded  as  worthy  of  general 
acceptance  even  if  realised  as  an  admissible 
element,  but  could  only  be  smuggled-in  in  the 
least  respectable  movement  with  an  implied 
smile  to  disarm  criticism.    Whether  this  was 
decisively  so  or  not,  the  fact  remains  that  till 
long  after  Corelli's  time  the  conventional  tune 
element  was  conspicuously  absent  from  instru- 
mental compositions.     Hence  the  structnral 
principles  which  to  a  modern  seem  almost  in- 
evitable were  very  nearly  impracticable,  or  at 
all  events  unsuitable  to  the  general  principles 
of  the  music  of  that  date.    A  modern  expects 
the  opening  bars  of  a  movement  to  present  it-* 
most  important  subject,  and  he  anticipates  its 
repetition  in  the  latter  portion  of  the  movement 
as  a  really  vital  part  of  form  of  any  kind.  But 
association  and  common  sense  were  alike  against 
such  a  usage  being  universal  in  Corelli's  time. 
The  associations  of  ecclesiastical  and  other 
serious  vocal  music,  which  were  then  pre- 
ponderant to  a  supreme  degree,  were  against 
strongly  salient  points,  or  strongly  marked 
interest  in  short  portions  of  a  movement  in 
contrast  to  parts  of  comparative  unimportance. 
Consequently  the  opening  bars  of  a  movement 
would  not  be  expected  to  stand  out  in  suffi- 
ciently strong  relief  to  be  remembered  unless 
they  were  repeated  at  once,  as  they  would  I* 
in  fugue.    Human  nature  is  against  it.  For 
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not  only  does  the  mind  take  time  to  be  wrought 
up  to  a  fully  receptive  condition,  unless  the 
beginning  is  most  exceptionally  striking,  but 
what  comes  after  is  likely  to  obliterate  the 
impression  made  by  it.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  if 
all  things  were  equal,  the  portion  most  likely 
to  remain  in  the  mind  of  an  average  listener, 
is  that  immediately  preceding  the  strongest 
cadences  or  conclusions  of  the  paragraphs  of 
the  movement.    It  is  true,  composers  do  not 
argue  in  this  manner,  but  they  feel  such  things 
vaguely  or  instinctively,  and  generally  with 
more  sureness  and  justice  than  the  cold-blooded 
argumentation  of  a  theorist  could  attain  to. 
Many  examples  in  other  early  composers  besides 
Corelli,  emphasise  this  point  effectively.  The 
earliest  attempts  at  structural  form  must  inevit- 
ably present  some  simply  explicable  principle 
of  this  sort,  which  is  only  not  trivial  because 
it  is  a  very  significant  as  well  as  indispensable 
starting-point.    Corelli's  commonest  devices  of 
form  are  the  most  unsophisticated  applications 
of  such  simple  reasoning.    In  the  first  place, 
in  many  movements  which  are  not  fugal,  the 
opening  bars  are  immediately  repeated  in  an- 
other position  in  the  scale,  simply  and  without 
periphrasis,  as  if  to  give  the  listener  assurance 
of  an  idea  of  balance  at  the  very  outset.  That 
he  did  this  to  a  certain  extent  consciously,  is 
obvious  from  his  having  employed  the  device 
in  at  least  the  following  Sonatas— 2,  3,  8,  9, 
10,  11,  of  Opera  1™  ;  2,  4,  7,  8,  of  Opera  3»  ; 
and  2,  4,  5,  and  11,  of  Opera  4**  ;  and  Tartini 
and  other  composers  of  the  same  school  followed 
his  lead.    This  device  is  not,  however,  either 
so  conspicuous  or  so  common  as  that  of  repeating 
the  concluding  passage  of  the  first  half  at  the 
end  of  the  whole,  or  of  the  concluding  passages 
of  one  half  or  both  consecutively.    This,  how- 
ever, was  not  restricted  to  Corelli,  but  is  found 
in  the  works  of  most  composers  from  his  time 
to  Scarlatti,  J.  S.  Bach  and  his  sons  ;  and  it  is 
no  extravagant  hypothesis  that  its  gradual 
extension  was  the  direct  origin  of  the  character- 
istic second  section  and  second  subject  of 
modern  sonata  movements.    In  many  cases  it 
is  the  only  element  of  form,  in  the  modern 
sense,  in  Corelli's  movements.    In  a  few  cases 
he  hit  upon  more  complicated  principles.  The 
Corrente  in  Sonata  5  of  Opera  4U,  is  nearly  a 
miniature  of  modern  binary  form.    The  well- 
known  Giga  in  A  in  the  fifth  Sonata  of  Opera 
51*,  has  balance  of  key  in  the  first  half  of  the 
movement,  modulation,  and  something  like 
consistency  to  subject-matter  at  the  beginning 
of  the  second  half,  and  due  recapitulation  of 
principal  subject-matter  at  the  end.    The  last 
movement  of  the  eighth  Sonata  of  the  Opera 
Terza,  is  within  reasonable  distance  of  rondo- 
form,  though  this  form  is  generally  as  con- 
spicuous for  its  absence  in  early  sonatas  as  tunes 
are,  and  probably  the  one  follows  as  a  natural 
consequence  of  the  other.  Of  the  simple  primary 


form,  consisting  of  corresponding  beginning  and 
end,  and  contrast  of  some  sort  in  the  middle, 
there  is  singularly  little.  The  clearest  example 
is  probably  the  Tempo  di  Gavotta,  which  con- 
clude the  ninth  Sonata  of  Opera  Quinta.  He 
also  supplies  suggestions  of  the  earliest  types  of 
sonata  form,  in  which  both  the  beginnings  and 
endings  of  each  half  of  the  movement  correspond ; 
as  this  became  an  accepted  principle  of  structure 
with  later  composers,  it  will  have  to  be  con- 
sidered more  fully  in  relation  to  their  works. 
Of  devices  of  form  which  belong  to  the  great 
polyphonic  tribe,  Corelli  uses  many,  but  with 
more  musical  feeling  than  learning.  His  fugues 
are  not  remarkable  as  fugues,  and  he  uses  con- 
trapuntal imitation  rather  as  a  subordinate 
means  of  carrying  on  the  interest,  than  of  ex- 
pounding any  wonderful  device  of  pedantic 
wisdom,  as  was  too  common  in  those  days. 
He  makes  good  use  of  the  chaconne-form,  which 
was  a  great  favourite  with  the  early  composcra, 
and  also  uses  the  kindred  device  of  carrying  the 
repetition  of  a  short  figure  through  the  greater 
part  of  a  movement  in  different  phases  and 
positions  of  the  scale.  In  some  cases  he  merely 
rambles  on  without  any  perceptible  aim  what- 
ever, only  keeping  up  an  equable  flow  of  sound 
with  pleasant  interlacings  of  easy  counterpoint, 
led  on  from  moment  to  moment  by  suspensions 
and  occasional  imitation,  and  here  and  there  a 
helpful  sequence.  Corelli's  position  as  a  com- 
l>oser  is  inseparably  mixed  up  with  his  position 
as  one  of  the  earliest  masters  of  his  instrument. 
His  style  of  writing  for  it  does  not  appear  to  be 
so  elaborate  as  that  of  other  contemporaries,  both 
older  and  younger,  but  he  grasped  a  just  way 
of  expressing  tilings  with  it,  and  for  the  most 
part  the  fit  things  to  say.  The  impression  he 
made  upon  musical  {>eople  in  all  (tarts  of  the 
musical  world  was  strong,  and  he  was  long 
regarded  as  the  most  delightful  of  composers  in 
his  particular  line  ;  and  though  the  professors 
of  his  day  did  not  always  hold  him  in  so  high 
estimation,  his  influence  upon  many  of  his 
most  distinguished  successors  was  unquestion- 
ably powerful. 

It  is  possible,  however,  that  appearances  are 
deceptive,  and  that  influences  of  which  he  was 
only  the  most  familiar  exponent,  are  mistaken 
for  his  peculiar  achievement.  Thus  knowing 
his  position  at  the  head  of  a  great  school  of 
violinists,  which  continued  through  several 
generations  down  to  Haydn's  time,  it  is  difficult 
to  disunite  him  from  the  honour  of  having 
fixed  the  type  of  sonata  which  they  almost 
uniformly  adopted.  And  not  only  this  noble 
and  vigorous  school,  comprising  such  men  as 
Tartini,  Vivaldi,  Locatelli,  Nardini,  Veracini, 
and  outlying  members  like  Leclair  and  Rust, 
but  men  who  were  not  specially  attached  to 
their  violins,  such  as  Albinoni  and  Purcell, 
and  later,  Bach,  Handel,  and  Porpora,  equally 
adopted  the  type.     Of  Albinoni  not  much 
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seems  to  be  distinctly  known,  except  that  he 
was  Corelli's  contemporary  and  probably  junior. 
He  wrote  operas  and  instrumental  music.  Of 
the  latter,  several  sonatas  are  still  to  be  seen, 
but  they  are,  of  course,  not  familiar,  though  at 
one  time  they  enjoyed  a  wide  popularity.  The 
chief  point  about  them  is  that  in  many  for 
violin  and  figured  bass  he  follows  not  only  the 
same  general  outlines,  but  even  the  style  of 
CorellL  He  adopts  the  four-movement  plan, 
with  a  decided  canzona  in  the  second  place,  a 
slow  movement  first  and  third,  and  a  quick 
movement  to  end  with,  such  as  in  one  case 
a  Corrente.  Purcell's  having  followed  Corelli's 
lead  is  repudiated  by  enthusiasts ;  but  at  all 
events  the  lines  of  his  Golden  Sonata  in  F  are 
wonderfully  similar.  There  are  three  slow 
movements,  which  come  first,  second,  and 
fourth  ;  the  third  movement  is  actually  called 
a  Canzona  ;  and  the  last  is  a  quick  movement 
in  3-8  time,  similar  in  style  to  corresponding 
portions  of  Corelli's  Sonatas.  The  second 
movement,  an  Adagio,  is  the  most  expressive, 
being  happily  devised  on  the  principle  above 
referred  to,  of  repeating  a  short  figure  in 
dilferent  positions  throughout  the  movement. 
In  respect  of  sonata- form  the  work  is  about  on 
a  par  with  the  average  of  Corelli  or  Biber. 

The  domain  of  the  Sonata  was  for  a  long 
while  almost  monopolised  by  violinists  and 
writers  for  the  violin.  Some  of  these,  such  as 
Geminiani  and  Locatelli,  were  actually  Corelli's 
pupils.  They  clearly  followed  him  both  in 
style  and  structural  outlines,  but  they  also 
began  to  extend  and  build  upon  them  with 
remarkable  speed.  The  second  movement  con- 
tinued for  long  the  most  stationary  and  con- 
ventional, maintaining  the  Canzona  type  in  a 
loose  fugal  manner,  by  the  side  of  remarkable 
changes  in  the  other  movements.  Of  these  the 
first  began  to  grow  into  larger  dimensions  and 
clearer  proportions  even  in  Corelli's  own  later 
works,  attaining  to  the  dignity  of  double  bars 
and  repeats,  and  with  his  successors  to  a  con- 
sistent and  self-sufficing  form.  An  example  of 
this  is  the  admirable  Larghetto  affettuoso  with 
which  Tartini's  celebrated  4  Trillo  del  Diavolo ' 
commences.  No  one  who  has  heard  it  could 
fail  to  be  struck  with  the  force  of  the  simple 
device  above  described  of  making  the  ends  of 
each  half  correspond,  as  the  passage  is  made  to 
stand  out  from  all  the  rest  more  characteristi- 
cally than  usual.  A  similar  and  very  good 
example  is  the  introductory  Largo  to  the  Sonata 
in  G  minor,  for  violin  and  figured  bass,  by 
Locatelli,  which  is  given  in  Ferdinand  David's 
'  Hohe  Schule  des  Violinspiels.'  The  subject- 
matter  in  both  examples  is  exceedingly  well 
handled,  so  that  a  sense  of  perfect  consistency 
is  maintained  without  concrete  repetition  of 
subjects,  except,  as  already  noticed,  the  closing 
bars  of  each  half,  which  in  Locatelli  s  Sonata 
are  rendered  less  obvious  through  the  addition 


of  a  short  coda  starting  from  a  happy  interrupted 
cadence.    It  is  out  of  the  question  to  follow 
the  variety  of  aspects  presented  by  the  intro- 
ductory slow  movement ;  a  fair  proportion  arc 
on  similar  lines  to  the  above  examples,  others 
are  isolated.    Their  character  is  almost  uni- 
formly solid  and  large ;  they  are  often  ex- 
pressive, but  generally  in  a  way  distinct  from 
the  character  of  the  second  slow  movement, 
which  from  the  first  was  chosen  as  the  fittest 
to  admit  a  vein  of  tenderer  sentiment.  The 
most  important  matter  in  the  history  of  the 
Sonata  at  this  period  is  the  rapidity  with  which 
advance  was  made  towards  the  realisation  of 
modern  harmonic  and  tonal  principles  of  struc- 
ture, or,  in  other  words,  the  perception  of  the 
effect  and  significance  of  relations  between  chords 
and  distinct  keys,  and  consequent  appearance 
of  regularity  of  purpose  in  the  distribution  of 
both,  and  increased  freedom  of  modulation. 
Even  Corelli's  own  pupils  show  consistent  form 
of  the  sonata  kind  with  remarkable  clearness. 
The  last  movement  of  a  Sonata  in  C  minor,  by 
Geminiani,  has  a  clear  and  emphatic  subject  to 
start  with  ;  modulation  to  the  relative  major, 
Eb,  and  special  features  to  characterise  the 
second  section  ;  and  conclusion  of  the  first  half 
in  that  key,  with  repeat  after  the  supposed 
orthodox  manner.     The  second  half  begins 
with  a  long  section  corresponding  to  the  working 
out  or  4  free  fantasia 1  portion  of  a  modern 
sonata  movement,  and  concludes  with  recapitu- 
lation of  the  first  subject  and  chief  features  of 
the  second  section  in  C  minor  ;  this  latter  part 
differing  chiefly  from  modern  ways  by  admitting 
a  certain  amount  of  discursiveness,  which  is 
characteristic  of  most  of  the  early  experiments 
in  this  form.    Similar  to  this  is  the  last  move- 
ment of  Locatelli's  Sonata  in  G  minor,  the  last 
movement  of  Veracini's  8onata  in  E  minor, 
published  at  Vienna  in  1714,  the  last  move- 
ments of  Tartini's  Sonatas  in  E  minor  and  D 
minor,  and  not  a  few  others.     It  is  rather 
curious  that  most  of  the  early  examples  of 
what  is  sometimes  called  first-movement  form 
are  last  movements.    Most  of  these  movements, 
however,  in  the  early  times,  are  distinguished 
by  a  peculiarity  which  is  of  some  importance. 
It  has  been  before  referred  to,  but  is  so  charac- 
teristic of  the  process  of  growth,  that  it  will 
not  be  amiss  to  describe  it  iu  this  place.  The 
simple  and  almost  homely  means  of  producing 
the  effect  of  structural  balance  by  making  the 
beginning  and  ending  of  each  half  of  a  movement 
correspond,  is  not  so  conspicuously  common  in 
its  entirety  as  the  correspondence  of  endings  or 
repetition  of  cadence  bars  only  ;  but  it  never- 
theless is  found  tolerably  often,  and  that  in 
times  before  the  virtue  of  a  balance  of  keys 
in  the  first  half  of  the  movement  hail  been 
decisively  realised.    When,  however,  this  point 
was  gained,  it  is  clear  that  such  a  process  would 
give,  on  as  minute  a  scale  as  possible,  the  very 
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next  thing  to  complete  modern  binary  form. 
It  only  needed  to  expand  the  opening  passage 
into  a  first  subject,  and  the  figures  of  the 
Cadence  into  a  second  subject,  to  attain  that 
typo  which  became  almost  universal  in  sonatas 
till  Haydn's  time,  and  with  some  second-rate 
composers,  likeReichardt,  later.  The  movements 
which  are  described  as  binary  rnuat  be  therefore 
divided  into  two  distinct  classes :  — that  in 
which  the  first  subject  reappears  in  the  comple- 
mentary key  at  the  beginning  of  the  second 
half,  which  is  the  almost  universal  type  of 
earlier  times  ;  and  that  in  which  it  appears  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  movement,  after  the 
working-ont  portion,  which  is  the  later  type. 
The  experiments  in  Corelli  and  Tartini,  and 
others  who  are  close  to  these  types,  are  endless. 
Sometimes  there  are  tentative  strokes  near  to 
the  later  form  ;  sometimes  there  is  an  inverted 
order  reproducing  the  second  portion  of  the 
movement  first.  Sometimes  the  first  subject 
makes  its  appearance  at  both  points,  but  then, 
may  be,  there  is  no  balance  of  keys  in  the  first 
half,  and  so  forth.  The  variety  is  extraordinary, 
and  it  is  most  interesting  to  watch  the  manner 
in  which  some  types  by  degrees  preponderate, 
sometimes  by  combining  with  one  another, 
sometimes  by  gradual  transformation,  some 
nearer  and  more  decisively  like  the  types  which 
are  generally  adopted  in  modern  times  as  fittest. 
The  later  type  was  not  decisively  fixed  on  at 
any  particular  point,  for  many  early  composers 
touched  it  once  or  twice  at  the  same  period 
that  they  were  writing  movements  in  mora 
elementary  forms.  The  point  of  actual  achieve- 
ment of  a  step  in  art  is  not  marked  by  an 
isolated  instance,  but  by  decisive  preponderance, 
and  by  the  systematic  adoption  which  shows 
at  least  an  instinctive  realisation  of  its  value 
and  importance. 

These  writers  of  violin  sonatas  were  just 
touching  on  the  clear  realisation  of  harmonic 
form  as  accepted  in  modern  times,  and  they 
sometimes  adopted  the  later  type,  though  rarely, 
and  that  obscurely  ;  they  mastered  the  earlier 
type,  and  used  it  freely  ;  and  they  also  used  the 
intermediate  type  which  combines  the  two,  in 
which  the  principal  or  first  subject  makes  its 
appearance  both  at  the  beginning  of  the  first 
half  and  near  the  end,  where  a  modern  would 
expect  it.  As  a  sort  of  embryonic  suggestion 
of  this,  the  Tempo  di  Gavotta,  in  the  eighth 
Sonata  of  Corelli's  Opera  Seconda,  is  significant. 
Complete  examples  are — the  last  movement  of 
Tartini's  fourth  Sonata  of  Opus  1,  and  the  last 
movement  of  that  in  D  minor  above  referred  to  ; 
the  last  movement  of  Geminiani's  Sonata  in  C 
minor  ;  the  main  portion,  excluding  the  Coda, 
of  the  Corrente  in  Vivaldi's  Sonata  in  A  major  ; 
the  last  movement  of  a  Sonata  of  Nardini's,  in 
D  major  ;  and  two  Capriccios  in  Bfc>  and  C,  by 
Franz  Benda,  quoted  in  F.  David's  *  Hohe 
Sohule,'  etc 


The  four-movement  type  of  violin  sonata  was 
not  invariably  adopted,  though  it  preponderates 
so  conspicuously.  There  is  a  set  of  twelve 
sonatas  by  Locate! li,  for  instance,  not  so  fine 
as  that  in  F.  David's  collection,  which  are 
uearly  all  on  an  original  three-movement  plan, 
concluding  with  an  '  Aria '  and  variations  on  a 
ground-bass.  Some  of  Tartini's  are  also  in  three 
movements,  and  a  set  of  six  by  Nardini  are  also 
in  three,  but  always  beginning  with  a  slow  move- 
ment, and  therefore,  though  almost  of  the  same 
date,  not  really  approaching  the  distribution 
commonly  adopted  by  Haydn  for  Clavier  Sonatas. 
In  fact  the  old  Violin  Sonata  is  in  many  respects 
a  distinct  genus,  which  maintained  its  individu- 
ality alongside  the  gradually  stereotyped  Clavier 
Sonata,  and  only  ceased  when  that  type  obtained 
possession  of  the  field,  and  the  violin  was  re- 
introduced, at  first  as  it  were  furtively,  as  an 
accompaniment  to  the  pianoforte.  The  general 
characteristics  of  this  school  of  writers  for  the 
violin,  were  nobility  of  style  and  richness  of 
feeling,  an  astonishing  mastery  of  the  instru- 
ment, and  a  rapidly-growing  facility  in  dealing 
with  structure  in  respect  of  subject,  key,  modu- 
lation, and  development ;  and  what  is  most  vital, 
though  less  obvious,  a  perceptible  growth  in  the 
art  of  expression  and  a  progress  towards  the 
definition  of  ideas.  As  a  set-off  there  are  occa- 
sional traces  of  pedantic  manners,  and  occasional 
crudities  both  of  structure  and  expression,  de- 
rived probably  from  the  associations  of  the  old 
music  which  they  had  so  lately  left  behind  them. 
At  the  crown  of  the  edifice  arc  the  Sonatas  of 
J.  S.  Bach.  Of  sonatas  in  general  he  appears 
not  to  have  held  to  any  decisive  opinion.  He 
wrote  many  for  various  instruments,  and  for 
various  combinations  of  instruments.  For 
clavier,  for  violin  alone,  for  flute,  violin,  and 
clavier,  for  viol  da  gamha  and  clavier,  and  so 
on  ;  but  in  most  of  these  the  outlines  are  not 
decisively  distinct  from  Suites.  In  some  cases 
the  works  are  described  as  'Sonatas  or  Suites,' 
and  in  at  least  one  case  the  introduction  to  a 
church  cantata  is  called  a  Sonata.  Some  instru- 
mental works  which  are  called  Sonatas  only, 
might  quite  as  well  be  called  Suites,  as  they 
consist  of  a  prelude  and  a  set  of  dance-tunes. 
Others  are  heterogeneons.  From  this  it  appears 
that  he  had  not  satisfied  himself  on  what  lines 
to  attack  the  Sonata  in  any  sense  approaching 
the  modern  idea.  With  the  Violin  Sonatas  it 
was  otherwise  ;  and  in  the  group  of  six  for  violin 
and  clavier  he  follows  almost  invariably  the  main 
outlines  which  are  characteristic  of  the  Italian 
school  descended  from  Corelli,  and  all  but  one 
are  on  the  four- movement  plan,  having  slow 
movements  first  and  third,  and  quick  movements 
second  and  fourth.  The  sixth  Sonata  only  differs 
from  the  rest  by  having  an  additional  quick 
movement  at  the  beginning.  Not  only  this 
but  the  second  movements  keep  decisively  the 
lormal  lineaments  of  the  ancient  type  of  fret 
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fugue,  illustrated  with  more  strictness  of  manner 
by  the  Canzonas.  Only  in  calibre  and  quality  of 
ideas,  and  in  some  peculiar  idiosyncrasies  of 
structure  do  they  differ  materially  from  the  works 
of  the  Italian  masters.  Even  the  first,  third, 
and  fifth  Sonatas  in  the  other  set  of  six,  for  violin 
alone,  conform  accurately  to  the  old  four-move- 
ment plan,  including  the  fugue  in  the  second 
place  ;  the  remaining  three  being  on  the  general 
lines  of  the  Suite.  In  most  of  the  Sonatas  for 
violin  and  clavier,  the  slow  movement  is  a  tower 
of  strength,  and  strikes  a  point  of  rich  and  com- 
plex emotional  expression  which  music  reached 
for  the  first  time  in  Bach's  imagination.  His 
favourite  way  of  formulating  a  movement  of  this 
sort,  was  to  develop  the  whole  accompaniment 
consistently  on  a  concise  and  strongly-marked 
figure,  which  by  repetition  in  different  conditions 
formed  a  bond  of  connection  throughout  the 
whole  ;  and  on  this  he  built  a  passionate  kind  of 
recitative,  a  free  and  unconstrained  outpouring 
of  the  deepest  and  noblest  instrumental  song. 
This  was  a  sort  of  apotheosis  of  that  form  of 
rhapsody,  which  has  been  noticed  in  the  early 
Sonatas,  such  as  Biber's  and  Kuhnau's,  and  was 
occasionally  attempted  by  the  Italians.  The 
six  Sonatas  present  diversities  of  types,  all  of  the 
loftiest  order  ;  some  of  them  combining  together 
with  unfailing  expressiveness  perfect  specimens 
of  old  forms  of  contrapuntal  ingenuity.  Of  this, 
the  second  movement  of  the  second  Sonata  is  a 
perfect  example.  It  appears  to  be  a  pathetic 
colloquy  between  the  violin  and  the  treble  of  the 
clavier  part,  to  which  the  bass  keeps  up  the  slow 
constant  motion  of  staccato  semiquavers :  the 
colloquy  at  the  same  time  is  in  strict  canon 
throughout,  and,  as  a  specimen  of  expressive 
treatment  of  that  time  honoured  form,  is  almost 
unrivalled. 

In  all  these  movements  the  kinship  is  rather 
with  the  contrapuntal  writers  of  the  past,  than 
with  the  types  of  Beethoven's  adoption.  Even 
Bach,  immense  as  his  genius  and  power  of  di- 
vination was,  could  not  leap  over  that  j>eriod  of 
formation  which  it  seems  to  have  been  indispen- 
sable for  mankind  to  pass  through,  before  equally 
noble  and  deeply-felt  things  could  beexpressedin 
the  characteristically  modern  manner.  Though 
he  looked  further  into  the  future  in  matters  of 
expression  and  harmonic  combination  than  any 
composer  till  the  19th  century,  he  still  had  to 
use  forms  of  the  contrapuntal  and  fugal  order 
for  the  expression  of  his  highest  thoughts.  He 
did  occasionally  make  use  of  binary  form,  though 
not  in  these  Sonatas.  But  he  more  commonly 
adopted,  and  combined  with  more  or  less  fugal 
treatment,  an  expansiou  of  simple  primary  form 
to  attain  structural  effect  Thus,  in  the  second 
movements  of  the  first  and  second  Sonatas,  in 
the  last  of  the  third  and  sixth,  and  the  first  of 
the  sixth,  he  marks  first  a  long  complete  section 
in  his  principal  key,  then  takes  his  way  into 
modulations  and  development,  and  discussion 


of  themes  and  various  kinds  of  contrapuntal 
enjoyment,  and  concludes  with  simple  complete 
recapitulation  of  the  first  section  in  the  principal 
key.  Bach  thus  stands  singularly  aside  from 
the  direct  line  of  the  development  of  the  Sonata 
as  far  as  the  structural  elements  are  concerned. 
His  contributions  to  the  art  of  expression,  to  the 
development  of  resource,  and  to  the  definition 
and  treatment  of  ideas,  had  great  effect,  and  are 
of  the  very  highest  importance  to  instrumental 
music  ;  but  his  almost  invariable  choice  of  either 
the  suite-form,  or  the  accepted  outlines  of  the 
violin  sonata,  in  works  of  this  class,  caused  him 
to  diverge  into  a  course  which  with  him  found 
its  final  and  supreme  limit  In  order  to  con- 
tinue the  work  in  veins  which  were  yet  unex 
hausted,  the  path  had  to  be  turned  a  little,  and 
joined  to  courses  which  were  coming  up  from 
other  directions.  The  violin  sonata  continued 
to  make  its  appearance  here  and  there  as  has 
already  been  mentioned,  but  in  the  course  of  a 
generation  it  was  entirely  supplanted  by  the 
distinct  type  of  clavier  sonata. 

Meanwhile  there  was  another  composer  of  this 
time,  who  appears  to  stand  just  as  singularly 
apart  from  the  direct  high  road  as  Bach,  and 
who,  though  he  does  not  occupy  a  pedestal  so 
high  in  the  history  of  art  still  has  a  niche  by 
no  means  low  or  inconspicuous,  and  one  which 
he  shares  with  no  one.  Domenico  Scarlatti  was 
Bach's  senior  by  a  few  years,  though  not  enough 
to  place  him  in  an  earlier  musical  generation  ; 
and  in  fact  though  his  works  are  so  different  in 
quality,  they  have  the  stamp  that  marks  them 
as  belonging  to  the  same  parallel  of  time. 

His  most  valuable  contributions  are  in  the 
immense  number  of  sonatas  and  studies  which 
he  wrote  for  the  harpsichord.  The  two  names 
are  used  as  synonyms,  for  each  of  the  thirty 
'  Esercizii  per  Gravicembalo '  is  separately  en- 
titled '  Sonata. '  But  whatever  they  are  called 
they  do  not  correspond  in  appearance  to  any  form 
which  is  commonly  supjwsed  to  be  essential  to 
the  Sonata.  Neither  can  they  be  taken  as  pure- 
bred members  of  the  fugal  family,  nor  do  they 
trace  their  origins  to  the  Suite.  They  are  in 
fact,  in  a  fair  proportion  of  cases,  an  attempt  to 
deal  with  direct  ideas  in  a  modern  sense,  without 
appealing  to  the  glamour  of  conscious  association, 
the  dignity  of  science,  or  the  familiarity  of 
established  dance  rhythms.  The  connection 
with  what  goes  before  and  with  what  comes  after 
is  alike  obscure,  because  of  the  daring  originality 
with  which  existing  materials  are  worked  upon  ; 
but  it  is  not  the  less  inevitably  present,  as  an  oat- 
line  of  his  structural  principles  will  show. 

His  utterance  is  at  its  best  sharp  and  incisive  ; 
the  form  in  which  he  loves  to  express  himself  is 
epigrammatic  ;  and  some  of  his  most  effective 
sonatas  are  like  strings  of  short  propositions 
bound  together  by  an  indefinable  sense  of  con- 
sistency and  consequence,  rather  than  by  actual 
development  These  ideasare  commonly  brought 
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home  to  the  hearer  by  the  singular  practice  of 
rej)eating  them  consecutively  as  they  stand,  often 
several  times  over  ;  in  respect  of  which  it  is 
worth  remembering  that  his  position  in  relation 
to  his  audience  was  not  unlike  that  of  au  orator 
addressing  an  uncultivated  mob.  The  capacity 
for  appreciating  grand  developments  of  structure 
was  as  undeveloped  in  them  as  the  power  of 
following  widely  spread  argument  and  conclusion 
would  be  in  the  mob.  And  just  as  the  mob- 
orator  makes  his  most  powerful  impressions  by 
short  direct  statements,  and  by  hammering  them 
in  while  still  hot  from  his  lips,  so  Scarlatti 
drove  his  points  home  by  frequent  and  generally 
identical  reiterations  ;  and  then  when  the  time 
came  round  to  refer  to  them  again,  the  force  of 
the  connection  between  distant  parts  of  the  same 
story  was  more  easily  grasped.  The  feeling  that 
he  did  this  with  his  eyes  ojwn  is  strengthened 
by  the  fact  that  even  in  the  grouping  of  the 
reiterations  there  is  commonly  a  perceptible 
method.  For  instance,  it  can  hardly  be  by 
accident  that  at  a  certain  point  of  the  movement, 
alter  several  simple  repetitions,  he  should  fre- 
quently resort  to  the  complication  of  relating 
several  small  groups  within  the  repetition  of 
large  ones.  The  following  example  is  a  happy 
illustration  of  his  style,  and  of  his  way  of 
elaborating  such  repetitions  : — 


ALT  — — 
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It  must  not  be  supposed  that  he  makes  a  law 
of  this  procedure,  but  the  remarkably  frequent 
occurrence  of  so  curious  a  device  is  certainly 
suggestive  of  conscious  pur|>ose  in  structural 
treatment  [It  is  only  right  to  point  out  the 
recognised  custom  of  repeating  phrases  on  the 
harpsichord  with  a  change  of  registration,  which 
may  account  in  some  measure  for  the  habit 
here  referred  to.]  The  result  of  this  mode  is 
that  the  movements  often  ap{>ear  to  be  crowded 
with  ideas.  Commonly  the  features  of  the' 
opening  bars,  which  in  modern  times  would  be 
held  of  almost  supreme  importance,  serve  for 
very  little  except  to  determine  the  character  of 
the  movement,  and  do  not  make  their  appear- 
ance again.  On  the  other  hand,  he  carries 
the  practice  before  referred  to,  of  making  the 
latter  part  of  each  half  of  the  movement  corre- 
spond, to  an  extraordinary  pitch,  and  with 
perfect  success  ;  for  he  almost  invariably  adopts 
the  key  distribution  of  binary  form  in  its  main 
outlines  ;  and  though  it  would  not  be  accurate 
to  speak  of  such  a  thing  as  a  '  second  subject ' 
in  his  sonatas,  the  impression  produced  by  his 
distribution  of  repetition  and  the  clearness  of 
his  ideas  is  sufficient,  in  his  best  movements,  to 
give  a  general  structural  effect  very  similar  to 
complete  binary  form  on  a  small  scale.  In  order 
to  realise  to  what  extent  the  processof  recapitula- 
tion is  carried  by  him,  it  will  be  as  well  to 
consider  the  outline  of  a  fairly  characteristic 
sonata.  That  which  stands  fifteenth  in  the 
easily  available  edition  of  Breitkopf  &  Hiirtel ' 
commences  with  eight  bars  only  in  E  minor  ; 
the  next  forty -six,  barring  merely  a  slight  and 
unimportant  digression,  are  in  G  major.  This 
concludes  the  first  half.  The  second  half  begins 
with  reference  to  the  opening  figure*  of  the 
whole  and  a  little  key  digression,  and  then  a 
characteristic  portion  of  the  second  section  of 
the  first  half  is  resumed,  and  the  last  thirty- 
four  bars  of  the  movement  are  a  recapitulation 
in  E  minor  of  the  last  thirty-five  of  the  first 
half,  the  three  concluding  bare  being  condensed 
into  two. 

In  many  respects  his  principles  of  structure 
and  treatment  are  altogether  in  the  direction 
of  modern  ways,  and  alien  to  fugal  principles. 
That  vital  principle  of  the  fugue — the  per- 
sistence of  one  principal  idea,  and  the  inter- 
weaving of  it  into  every  j»art  of  the  structure — 
appears  completely  alien  to  Scarlatti's  disjtosi- 
tion.  He  very  rarely  wrote  a  fugue  ;  and  when  lie 
did,  if  it  was  successful  that  was  less  because  it 
was  a  good  fugue  than  because  it  was  Scarlatti's. 
The  fact  that  he  often  starts  with  imitation 
between  two  parts  is  unimjtortant,  and  the 
merest  accident  of  association.  He  generally 
treats  his  ideas  as  concrete  lumps,  and  disposes 
them  in  distinct  portions  of  the  movement, 
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which  is  essentially  an  unfugal  proceeding; 
but  the  most  important  matter  is  that  he  was 
probably  the  first  to  attain  to  clear  conception 
and  treatment  of  a  self-sufficing  effective  idea, 
and  to  use  it,  if  without  science,  yet  with 
management  which  is  often  convincingly  suc- 
cessful. He  was  not  a  great  master  of  the  art 
of  composition,  but  ho  was  one  of  the  rarest 
masters  of  his  instrument ;  and  his  divination 
of  the  way  to  treat  it,  and  the  perfect  adaptation 
of  his  ideas  to  its  requirements,  more  than 
counterbalance  any  shortcoming  in  his  science. 
He  was  blessed  with  ideas,  and  with  a  style  so 
essentially  his  own,  that  even  when  his  music  is 
transported  to  another  instrument  the  character- 
istic effects  of  tone  often  remain  unmistakable. 
Vivacity,  humour,  genuine  fun,  are  his  most 
familiar  traits.  At  his  best  his  music  sparkles 
with  life  and  freshness,  and  its  vitality  iB 
apparently  quite  unimpaired  by  age.  He  rarely 
approaches  tenderness  or  sadness,  and  in  the 
whole  mass  of  his  works  there  are  hardly  any 
slow  movements.  He  is  not  a  little  '  bohemian,' 
and  seems  positively  to  revel  in  curious  effects 
of  consecutive  fifths  and  consecutive  octaves. 
The  characteristic  daring  of  which  such  things 
are  the  most  superficial  manifestations,  joined 
with  the  clearness  of  his  foresight,  made  him 
of  closer  kinship  to  Beethoven  and  Weber,  and 
even  Brahms,  than  to  the  typical  contra- 
puntalists  of  his  day.  His  works  are  genuine 
1  sonatas'  in  the  most  radical  sense  of  the  term — 
self- dependent  and  self-sufficing  soutul-piects, 
without  programme.  To  this  the  distribution  of 
movements  is  at  least  of  secondary  importance, 
and  his  confining  himself  to  one  alone  does  not 
vitiate  his  title  to  be  a  foremost  contributor  to 
that  very  important  branch  of  the  musical  art. 
No  successor  was  strong  enough  to  wield  his 
bow.  His  pupil  Durante  wrote  some  sonatas, 
consisting  of  a  Studio  and  a  Divertimento  apiece, 
which  have  touches  of  his  manner,  but  with- 
out sufficient  of  the  nervous  elasticity  to  make 
them  important 

The  contemporary  writers  for  clavier  of 
second  rank  do  not  offer  much  which  is  of  high 
musical  interest,  and  they  certainly  do  not 
arrive  at  anything  like  the  richness  of  thought 
and  expression  which  is  shown  by  their  fellows 
of  the  violin.  There  appears,  however,  amongst 
them  a  tendency  to  drop  the  introductory  slow 
movement  characteristic  of  the  violin  sonata, 
and  by  that  means  to  draw  nearer  to  the  type 
of  later  clavier  or  pianoforte  sonatas.  Thus  a 
sonata  of  Wagenseil's  in  F  major  presents 
almost  exactly  the  general  outlines  to  be  met 
with  in  Haydn's  works— an  Allegro  assai  in 
binary  form  of  the  old  type,  a  short  Andantino 
grazioso,  and  a  Tempo  di  Minuetto.  A  sonata 
of  Hasse's  in  D  minor  has  a  similar  arrange- 
ment of  three  movements  ending  with  a  Gigue  ; 
but  the  first  movement  is  utterly  vague  and 
indefinite  in  form.    There  is  also  an  Allegro  of 


Hasse's  in  Bj>,  quoted  in  Pauer's  '  Alte  Meiater,' 
which  deserves  consideration  for  the  light  it 
throws  on  a  matter  which  is  sometimes  said 
to  be  a  crucial  distinction  between  the  early 
attempts  at  form  and  the  perfect  achievement. 
In  many  of  the  early  examples  of  sonata- form, 
the  second  section  of  the  first  part  is  character- 
ised by  groups  of  figures  which  are  quite  definite 
enough  for  all  reasonable  purposes,  but  do  not 
come  up  to  the  ideas  commonly  entertained  of 
the  nature  of  a  subject ;  aud  on  this  ground 
the  settlement  of  sonata-form  was  deferred  some 
fifty  years.  Hasse  was  not  a  daring  originator, 
neither  was  he  likely  to  strike  upon  a  crucial 
test  of  perfection,  yet  in  this  movement  he  sets 
out  with  a  distinct  and  complete  subject  in  B? 
of  a  robust  Handelian  character : — 

"  Ml1  '  I  flf   ffff'  f 

and  after  the  usual  extension  proceeds  to  F,  and 
announces  by  definite  emphasis  on  the  Dominant 
the  well-contrasted  second  subject,  which  is 
suggestive  of  the  polite  reaction  looming  in  the 
future  : — 


The  movement  as  a  whole  is  in  the  binary 
ty\te  of  the  earlier  kind. 

The  period  now  approaching  is  characterised 
by  uncertainty  in  the  distribution  of  the  move- 
ments, but  increasing  regularity  and  definition 
in  their  internal  structure.  Some  writers  follow 
the  four-movement  type  of  violin  sonata  in 
writing  for  the  clavier  ;  some  strike  upon  the 
grouping  of  three  movements  ;  and  a  good  many 
fall  back  upon  two.  A  sonata  of  Galuppi's  in 
D  illustrates  the  first  of  these,  and  throws  light 
upon  the  transitional  process.  The  first  move- 
ment is  a  beautiful  Adagio  of  the  Arioso  type, 
with  the  endings  of  each  half  corresponding, 
after  the  manner  traced  from  Corelli ;  the  second 
is  an  Allegro,  not  of  the  fugal  or  Can  zona  order, 
but  clear  binary  of  the  older  kind.  A  violin 
sonata  of  Locatelli  s,  of  probably  earlier  date, 
has  an  Allemande  of  excellent  form  in  this 
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position,  but  tins  is  not  sufficiently  definite  in 
the  inference  it  affords  to  throw  much  light  on 
any  transition  or  assimilation  of  violin  sonata- 
form  to  clavier  sonata-form.  Galuppi's  adoption 
of  a  movement  of  clear  sonata-qualities  in  this 
place  supplies  exactly  the  link  that  was  needed  ; 
and  the  fugal  or  canzona  type  of  movement 
being  so  supplanted,  nothing  further  was  neces- 
sary but  expansion,  and  the  omission  of  the 
introductory  Adagio  (which  probably  was  not 
so  well  adapted  to  the  earlier  keyed  instruments 
as  to  the  violin),  to  arrive  at  the  principle  of 
distribution  adopted  in  the  palmiest  days  of 
formalism.  Later,  with  a  more  powerful  instru- 
ment, the  introductory  slow  movement  was  often 
reintroduced.  Galuppi's  third  movement  is  in 
a  solid  march  style,  and  the  last  is  a  Giga. 
All  of  them  are  harmonically  constructed,  and 
the  whole  work  is  solid  and  of  sterling  musical 
worth. 

Dr.  Arne  was  born  only  four  years  after 
Galuppi,  and  was  amenable  to  the  same  general 
influences.  The  structure  of  his  sonatas  em- 
phasises the  fact  al>ove  mentioned,  that  though 
the  order  of  movements  was  i>assing  through  a 
phase  of  uncertainty  their  internal  structure  was 
growing  more  and  more  distinct  and  uniform. 
His  first  sonata,  in  F,  has  two  movements,  An- 
dante and  Allegro,  both  of  which  follow  harmoni- 
cally the  lines  of  binary  form.  The  second,  in  E 
minor,  has  three  movements,  Andante,  Adagio, 
Allegrissimo.  The  first  and  last  are  on  the 
binary  lines,  and  the  middle  one  in  simple 
primary  form.  The  third  Sonata  consists  of  a 
long  vague  introduction  of  arpeggios,  elaborated 
in  a  manner  characteristic  of  the  time,  an  Allegro 
which  has  only  one  subject  but  is  on  the  binary 
lines,  and  a  Minuet  and  two  Variations.  The 
fourth  Sonata  is  in  some  respects  the  most  in- 
teresting. It  consists  of  an  Andante,  Siciliano, 
Fuga,  and  Allegro.  The  first  is  of  continuous 
character  but  nevertheless  in  binary  form,  with- 
out the  strong  emphasis  on  the  points  of  division 
between  the  sections.  It  deserves  notice  for 
its  expressiveness  and  clearness  of  thought. 
The  second  movement  is  very  short,  but  pretty 
and  expressive,  of  a  character  similar  toexamples 
of  Handel's  tenderer  moods.  The  last  move- 
ment is  particularly  to  be  noticed,  not  only  for 
l>eing  decisively  in  binary  form,  but  for  the  in- 
genuity with  which  that  form  is  manipulated. 
The  first  section  is  represented  by  the  main  sub- 
ject in  the  treble,  the  second  (which  is  clearly 
marked  in  the  dominant  key)  has  the  name 
subject  in  the  bass,  a  device  adopted  also  more 
elaborately  by  W.  Friedemann  Bach.  The 
second  half  begins  with  consistent  development 
and  modulation,  and  the  recapitulation  is 
happily  managed  by  making  the  main  subject 
represent  both  sections  at  once  in  a  short  passage 
of  canon.  Others  of  Arne'B  sonatas  afford 
similar  though  less  clear  examples,  which  it  is 
superfluous  to  consider  in  detail ;  for  neither 


the  matter  nor  the  handling  is  so  good  in  them  as 
in  those  above  described,  most  of  which,  though 
not  rich  in  thought  or  treatment,  nor  impres- 
sive in  character,  have  genuine  traits  of  musical 
expression  and  clearness  of  workmanship. 

In  the  same  year  with  Dr.  Arne  was  born 
Wilhelm  Friedemann  Bach,  the  eldest  son  of 
John  Sebastian.  He  was  probably  the  most 
gifted,  the  most  independent,  and  unfortunately 
the  wildest  and  most  unmanageable  of  that  re- 
markable family.  Few  of  his  compositions  are 
known,  and  it  is  said  that  he  would  not  take  the 
trouble  to  write  unless  he  was  driven  to  it.  Two 
sonatas  exist,  which  are  of  different  type,  and 
probably  represent  different  periods  of  his 
chequered  career.  One  in  D  major,  for  its  rich- 
ness, elaborateness,  expressiveness,  is  well  worthy 
of  the  scion  of  so  great  a  stock  ;  theother  is  rather 
cheap,  and  though  masterly  in  handling  and 
disposition  of  structural  elements,  has  more  traces 
of  the  elegance  which  was  creeping  over  the 
world  of  music  than  of  the  grave  and  earnest 
nobleness  of  his  father  and  similar  representa- 
tives of  the  grand  ]»eriod.  The  first,  in  D,  is 
probably  the  most  remarkable  example,  before 
Beethoven,  of  original  ingenuity  manipulating 
sonata- form  under  the  influence  of  fugal  associa- 
tions and  by  means  of  contrapuntal  devices. 
The  whole  is  worked  out  with  careful  and 
intelligible  reasouing,  but  to  such  an  elaborate 
extent  that  it  is  quite  out  of  the  question  to 
give  even  a  complete  outline  of  its  contents. 
The  movements  are  three — Un  poco  allegro, 
Adagio,  Vivace.  The  first  and  last  are  specu- 
lative experiments  in  binary  form.  The  first 
half  in  each  represents  the  balance  of  expository 
sections  in  tonic  and  complementary  keys.  The 
main  subject  of  the  first  reapj»ear8  in  the  bass 
in  the  second  section,  with  a  new  phase  of 
the  original  accompaniment  in  the  upper  parts. 
The  development  portion  is  in  its  usual  place, 
but  the  recapitulation  is  tonally  reversed.  The 
first  subject  and  section  is  given  in  a  relative  key 
to  balance  the  complementary  key  of  the  second 
section, and  the  second  section  is  given  in  theorigi- 
nalkey  or  tonic  of  themovement ;  so  that  instead 
of  repeating  one  section  and  transposing  the 
other  in  recapitulation,  they  are  both  transposed 
analogously.  In  each  of  the  three  movements 
the  ends  of  the  halves  corresjwnd,  and  not  only 
this  but  the  graceful  little  figure  appended  to 
the  cadence  is  the  same  in  all  the  movements, 
establishing  thereby  a  very  delicate  but  sensible 
connection  between  them.  This  figure  is  as 
follows : — 


etc. 
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The  formal  pauses  on  familiar  points  of  har- 
mony characteristic  of  later  times  are  conspicu- 
ously few,  the  main  divisions  being  generally 
marked  by  more  subtle  means.  The  whole 
sonata  is  so  uncompromisingly  full  of  expressive 
figures,  and  would  require  to  be  so  elaborately 
phrased  and  '  sung '  to  be  intelligible,  that  an 
adequate  performance  would  be  a  matter  of  con- 
siderable difficulty.  The  second  Sonata,  in  C,  has 
quite  a  different  appearance.  It  is  also  in  three 
movements — Allegro,  Grave,  and  Vivace.  The 
first  is  a  masterly,  clear,  and  concise  example  of 
binary  form  of  the  type  which  is  iuoro  familiar 
in  the  works  of  Haydn  and  Mozart  The  second 
is  an  unimportant  intermezzo  leading  directly 
into  the  Finale,  which  is  also  in  binary  form 
of  the  composite  type.  The  treatment  is  the 
very  reverse  of  the  previous  sonata.  It  is  not 
contrapuntal,  nor  fugal.  Little  pains  are  taken 
to  make  the  details  expressive  ;  and  the  only 
result  of  using  a  bigger  and  less  careful  brush 
is  to  reduce  the  interest  to  a  minimum,  and 
to  make  the  genuineness  of  the  utterances  seem 
doubtful,  because  the  writer  appears  not  to 
have  taken  the  trouble  to  express  his  best 
thoughts. 

Wilhelm  Friedemann's  brother,  Carl  Philipp 
Emanuel,  his  junior  by  a  few  years,  was  the 
member  of  the  younger  family  who  attained  the 
highest  reputation  as  a  representative  composer 
of  instrumental  music  and  a  writer  on  that  sub- 
ject. His  celebrity  is  more  particularly  based 
on  the  development  of  sonata-form,  of  which  he 
is  often  sj>okcn  of  as  the  inventor.  True,  his 
sonatas  and  writings  obtained  considerable  cele- 
brity, and  familiarity  induced  people  to  remark 
things  they  had  overlooked  in  the  works  of  other 
composers.  But  in  fact  he  is  neither  the  in- 
ventor nor  the  establisher  of  sonata-form.  It 
was  understood  before  his  day,  both  in  de- 
tails and  in  general  distribution  of  movements. 
One  type  obtained  the  reputation  of  supreme 
fitness  later,  but  it  was  not  nearly  always 
adopted  by  Haydn, nor  invariably  by  Mozart.and 
was  consistently  departed  from  by  Beethoven  ; 
and  Emanuel  did  not  restrict  himself  to  it ;  yet 
his  predecessors  used  it  often.  It  is  evident 
therefore  that  his  claims  to  a  foremost  place 


rest  upon  other  grounds.  Among  these,  most 
prominent  is  his  comprehension  and  employment 
of  the  art  of  playing  and  expressing  things  on 
the  clavier.  He  understood  it,  not  in  a  new 
sense,  but  in  one  which  was  nearer  to  public 
comprehension  than  the  treatment  of  his  father. 
He  grasped  the  phase  to  which  it  had  arrived, 
by  constant  development  in  all  quarters  ;  he 
added  a  little  of  his  own,  and  having  a  clear 
and  ready-working  brain,  he  brought  it  home  to 
the  musical  public  in  a  way  they  had  not  felt 
before.  His  influence  was  paramount  to  gm 
a  decided  direction  to  clavier-playing,  and  it  im- 
possible that  the  style  of  which  he  was  thi 
foster-father  passed  on  continuously  to  tht 
masterly  treatment  of  the  pianoforte  by 
Clementi,  and  through  him  to  the  culminating 
achievements  of  Beethoven. 

In  respect  of  structure,  most  of  his  important 
sonatas  are  in  three  movements,  of  which  the 
first  and  last  arc  quick,  and  the  middle  on* 
slow  ;  and  this  is  a  point  by  no  means  insignili 
cant  in  the  history  of  the  sonata,  as  it  represent* 
a  definite  and  characteristic  balance  between 
the  principal  divisions,  in  respect  of  style  ami 
expression  as  well  as  in  the  external  traits  of 
form.    Many  of  these  are  in  clear  binary  form, 
liko  those  of  his  elder  brother,  and  his  admirable 
predecessor,  yet  to  be  noted,  P.  Domenico  Para- 
dies.     He  adopts  sometimes   the  old  type, 
dividing  the  recapitulation  in  the  second  half 
of  the  movement ;  sometimes  the  later,  and 
sometimes  the  composite  type.    For  the  most 
part  he  is  contented  with  the  opportunities  for 
variety  which  this  form  supplies,  and  casts  a 
greater  proportion  of  movements  in  it  thaii 
most  other  composers,  even  to  the  extent  of 
having  all  movements  in  a  work  in  different 
phases  of  the  same  form,  which  in  later  times 
was  rare.    On  the  other  hand,  he  occasionally 
experiments  in  structures  as  original  as  could 
well  be  devised.    There  is  a  Sonata  in  F  minor 
which  has  three  main  divisions  corresponding 
to  movements.  The  first,  an  Allegro,  approaches 
vaguely  to  binary  form  ;  the  second,  an  Adagio, 
is  in  rough  outline  like  simple  primary  form, 
concluding  with  a  curious  barless  cadenza  ;  the 
last  is  a  Fantasia  of  the  most  elaborate  and 
adventurous  description,  foil  of  ex]teriments  in 
modulation,  enharmonic  and  otherwise,  changes 
of  time,  abrupt  surprises  and  long  passages 
entirely  divested  of  bar  lines.    There  is  no 
definite  subject,  and  no  method  in  the  distribu 
tion  of  keys.    It  is  more  like  a  rhapsodical 
improvisation  of  a  most  inconsequent  and  un 
constrained  description  than  the  prodnct  of 
concentrated   purpose,  such   as  is  generally 
expected  in  a  sonata  movement.    This  species 
of  experiment  has  not  survived  in  high-class 
modern  music,  except  in  the  rarest  cases.  It 
was  however  not  unfamiliar  in  those  days, 
and  superb  examples  in  the  same  spirit  were 
provided  by  John  Sebastian,  such  as  the  Fantasia 
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Cromatica,  and  jiarts  of  some  of  the  Toccatas. 
John  Ernst  Bach  also  left  something  more  after 
the  manner  of  the  present  instance  as  the  pre- 
lude to  a  fugue.  Emanuel  Bach's  position  is 
particularly  emphasised  as  the  moat  prominent 
composer  of  sonatas  of  his  time,  who  clearly 
shows  the  tendency  of  the  new  counter-current 
away  from  the  vigour  and  honest  comprehensive- 
ness of  the  great  school  of  which  his  father  was 
the  last  and  greatest  representative,  towards  the 
elegance,  |>olite  ease,  and  artificiality,  which 
became  the  almost  indispensable  conditions  of 
the  art  in  the  latter  part  of  the  ISth  century. 
Fortunately  the  process  of  propping  up  a  tune 
u|K>n  a  dummy  aceomjianiment  was  not  yet 
accepted  universally  as  a  desirable  phenomenon 
of  high -class  instrumental  music  ;  in  fact  such 
a  stride  downward  in  one  generation  would 
have  been  too  cataclystic  ;  so  he  was  spared 
the  temptation  of  shirking  honest  concentration, 
and  padding  his  works,  instead  of  making  them 
thoroughly  complete  ;  and  the  result  is  a  curious 
combination,  sometimes  savouring  strongly  of 
his  father's  style  : — 


etc 

•  — - 

and  sometimes  coldly  predicting  the  style  of 
the  future  : — 


In  general,  his  building  up  of  movements  is  full 
of  expressive  detail,  and  he  does  not  spare  him- 
self trouble  in  enriching  his  work  with  such 
things  as  ingenuity,  genuine  musical  perception, 
and  vivacity  of  thought  can  suggest.  He  occa- 
sionally reaches  a  joint  of  tenderness  and  poetic 
sensibility  which  is  not  unworthy  of  his  descent, 
but  there  is  also  sometimes  an  uncomfortable 
premonition  in  his  slow  movements  of  the  jkos- 
turingand  posing  which  were  soon  to  be  almost 
inevitable  in  well-bred  Adagios.  The  spirit  is 
indeed  not  greatly  deep  and  earnest,  but  in 
outward  things  the  attainment  of  a  rare  degree 
of  point  and  emphasis,  and  of  clearness  and 
certainty  in  construction  without  emptiness, 
sufficed  to  give  Philipp  Emanuel  a  foremost 
place  among  the  craftsmen  of  the  art. 

P.  Domenico  Paradiea  was  Emanuel  Bach's 
senior  by  a  few  years.  Two  of  his  sonatas,  at 
least,  are  deservedly  well  known  to  musicians. 
The  structural  qualities  shown  by  the  whole  set 


of  twelve,  emphasise  the  opinion  that  binary 
form  was  familiar  to  composers  of  this  period. 
They  differ  from  Philipp  Emanuel's  chiefly  in 
consisting  uniformly  of  two  movements  only. 
Of  these,  the  first  movements  are  almost  invari- 
ably in  binary  form.  That  of  the  first  sonata 
is  perfectly  complete  and  of  the  later  type  ; 
many  of  the  others  are  of  the  early  type.  Some 
details  in  the  distribution  of  the  movements 
are  worth  noticing.  Thus  the  last  movement 
of  No.  4  is  a  very  graceful  and  pretty  minuet, 
which  had  hitherto  not  been  so  common  an 
ingredient  in  sonatas  as  it  afterwards  became. 
The  last  movement 1  of  No.  3  is  called  an  aria  ; 
the  arrangement  of  jiarts  of  which,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  last  movement  of  No.  9,  happens 
to  produce  a  rondo,  hitherto  an  extremely  rare 
feature.  His  formulation  and  arrangement  of 
subjects  is  extremely  clear  and  masterly,  and 
thoroughly  in  the  sonata  manner — that  is, 
essentially  harmonica!.  In  character  he  leans 
towards  the  stylo  of  the  latter  j>art  of  the  18th 
century,  but  has  a  grace  and  sincerity  which 
are  thoroughly  his  own.  In  a  few  cases,  as  in 
the  last  movements  of  the  Sonatas  in  A  and  D, 
Nos.  6  and  10,  which  are  probably  best  known 
of  all,  the  character  assumed  is  rather  of  the 
bustling  and  hearty  tyj>e  which  is  suggestive 
of  the  influence  of  Scarlatti.  In  detail  they  are 
not  so  rich  as  the  best  s|tecimens  of  Emanuel's, 
or  of  Friedemann  Bach's  workmanship  ;  but 
they  are  thoroughly  honest  and  genuine  all 
through,  and  thoroughly  musical,  and  show  no 
sign  of  shuffling  or  laziness. 

The  two-movement  form  of  clavier  sonata, 
of  which  Paradies's  are  probably  the  best  ex- 
amples, seems  to  have  been  commonly  adopted 
by  a  number  of  comj>osers  of  second  and  lower 
rank,  from  his  time  till  far  on  in  the  century. 
Those  of  Durante  have  been  already  mentioned. 
All  the  set  of  eight,  by  Domenico  Alberti,  are 
also  in  this  form,  and  so  are  many  by  such  for- 
gotten contributors  as  Roeser  and  Barthelemon, 
and  some  by  the  once  popular  Schobert.  Alberti 
is  credited  with  the  doubtful  honour  of  having 
invented  a  formula  of  acconi]ianiment  which 
became  a  little  too  familiar  in  the  course  of  the 
century,  and  is  sometimes  known  as  the 
'Alberti  Bass.'  (See  vol.  i.  p.  63«.)  He  may 
not  have  invented  it,  but  he  certainly  called 
as  much  attention  to  it  as  he  could,  since  not 
one  of  his  eight  sonatas  is  without  it,  and  in 
some  movements  it  continues  almost  through- 
out. The  movements  approach  occasionally  to 
binary  form,  but  are  not  clearly  defined  ;  tln> 
matter  is  for  the  most  part  dull  in  spirit,  and 
poor  in  sound  ;  and  the  strongest  characteristic 
is  the  unfortunate  one  of  hitting  upon  a  cheap 
device,  which  was  much  in  vogue  with  later 
composers  of  mark,  without  having  arrived  at 
that  mastery  and  definition  of  form  and  subject 
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which  alone  mode  it  endurable.  The  times 
were  not  quite  ri|)e  for  such  usages,  and  it  is 
fortunate  for  Paradies,  who  was  slightly  Alberti  s 
junior,  that  he  should  have  attained  to  a  far 
better  definition  of  structure  without  resorting 
to  such  cheapening. 

There  are  two  other  composers  of  this  period 
who  deserve  notice  for  maintaining,  even  later, 
some  of  the  dignity  and  nobility  of  style  which 
were  now  falling  into  neglect,  together  with 
clearness  of  structure  and  expressiveness  of 
detail.  These  are  Kolle  and  George  Benda. 
A  sonata  of  the  former's  in  E[>  shows  a  less 
certain  hand  in  the  treatment  of  form,  but  at 
times  extraordinary  gleams  of  musically  poetic 
feeling.  Points  in  the  Adagio  are  not  unworthy 
of  kinship  with  Beethoven.  It  contains  broad 
and  daring  effects  of  modulation,  and  noble 
richness  of  sentiment  and  expression,  which, 
by  the  side  of  the  obvious  tendencies  of  music 
in  these  days,  is  really  astonishing.  The  first 
and  last  movements  are  in  binary  form  of  the 
old  type,  and  contain  some  happy  and  musical 
strokes,  though  not  so  remarkable  as  the  con- 
tents of  the  slow  movement.  George  Benda 
was  a  younger  and  greater  brother  of  the  Franz 
who  has  been  mentioned  in  connection  with 
Violin  Sonatas.  He  was  one  of  the  last  writers 
who,  using  the  now  familiar  forms,  still  retained 
some  of  the  richness  of  the  earlier  manner. 
There  is  in  his  work  much  in  the  same  tone 
and  style  as  that  of  Emanuel  Bach,  but  also 
an  earnestness  and  evident  willingness  to  get 
the  best  out  of  himself  and  to  deal  with  things 
in  an  original  manner,  such  as  was  by  this  time 
becoming  rare.  After  him,  composers  of  any- 
thing short  of  first  rank  offer  little  to  arrest 
attention  either  for  individuality  in  treatment 
or  earnestness  of  expression.  The  serious  in- 
fluences which  had  raised  so  many  of  tho  earlier 
composers  to  a  point  of  memorable  musical 
achievement  were  replaced  by  associations  of 
far  less  genuine  character,  and  the  ease  with 
which  something  could  be  constructed  in  the 
now  familiar  forms  of  sonata,  seduced  men  into 
indolent  uniformity  of  structure  and  common- 
place prettiness  in  matter.  Some  attained  to 
evident  proficiency  in  the  use  of  instrumental 
resource,  such  as  Turini  ;  and  some  to  a  touch 
of  genuine  though  small  expressiveness,  as 
Haessler  and  Grazioli  ;  for  the  rest  the  achieve- 
ments of  Sarti,  Sacchini,  Schobert,  Mehul,  and 
the  otherwise  great  Cherubini,  in  the  line  of 
sonata,  do  not  offer  much  that  requires  notice. 
They  add  nothing  to  the  process  of  development, 
and  some  of  them  are  remarkably  behindhand 
in  relation  to  their  time,  and  both  what  they 
say  and  the  manner  of  it  is  equally  unimportant. 

Midway  in  tho  crowd  comes  the  conspicuous 
form  of  Haydn,  who  raised  upon  the  increasingly 
familiar  structural  basis  not  only  some  fresh  and 
notable  work  of  the  accepted  sonata  character, 
but  the  great  and  enduring  monument  of  his 


symphonies  and  quartets.    The  latter  do  not 
fall  within  the  limits  of  the  present  subject, 
though  they  are  in  reality  but  the  great  instru 
mental  expansion  of  this  kind  of  music  for  solo 
instruments.    An  arbitrary  restriction  has  been 
put  upon  the  meaning  of  the  word  Sonata,  and 
it  is  necessary  here  to  abide  by  it     With  Haydn 
it  is  rather  sonata-form  which  is  important,  than 
the  works  which  fall  under  the  conventional 
acceptation  of  the  name.    His  sonatas  are  many, 
but  they  are  of  exceedingly  diverse  value,  and 
very  few  of  really  great  importance.    As  is  the 
case  with  his  quartets,  some,  which  internal 
evidence  would  be  sufficient  to  mark  as  early 
attempts,  are  curiously  innocent  and  elementary ; 
and  even  throughout,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
their  proi>ortionate  value  is  not  equal  to  that 
of  other  classes  of  his  numerous  works,  Bui 
the  great  span  of  his  musical  activity,  reaching 
from  the  times  of  the  Bach  family  till  fairly  on 
in  Beethoven's  mature  years,  the  changes  in  the 
nature  of  keyed  instruments,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  their  resources  which  took  place  during 
his  lifetime,  make  it  inevitable  that  there  should 
be  a  marked  difference  in  the  appearance  and 
limits  of  different  members  of  the  collection. 
However,  he  is  always  himself,  and  thongh  the 
later  works  are  wider  and  more  richly  expressed, 
they  represent  the  same  mental  qualities  as  the 
earliest.    At  all  times  his  natural  bent  is  in 
favour  of  simplification,  as  against  the  old 
contrapuntal  modes  of  expression.    His  easy 
good -humour  speaks  best  in  simple  but  often 
ingeniously  balanced  tunes  and  subjects,  and  it 
is  but  rare  that  he  has  recourse  to  polyphonic 
expression  or  to  the  kind  of  idea  which  calls  for 
it.    Partly  on  this  account  and  partly  on  accouut 
of  narrowness  of  capacity  in  the  instrument  to 
which  in  solo  sonatas  he  gave  most  attention, 
his  range  of  technical  resource  is  not  extensive, 
and  he  makes  but  little  demand  upon  his  per- 
formers. His  use  of  tunes  and  decisively  outlined 
subjects  is  one  of  the  most  important  points  in 
relation  to  structure  at  this  period.    Tunes  had 
existed  in  connection  with  woids  for  centuries, 
and  it  is  to  their  association  with  verses  balanced 
by  distinct  rhythmic  grouping  of  lines,  that  the 
sectional  tune  of  instrumental  music  mnst  ulti- 
mately be  traced.    It  appears  not  to  be  a  genuine 
instrumental  product,  but  an  importation  ;  and 
the  fact  that  almost  all  the  most  distinguished 
composers  were  connected  with  opera  establish- 
ments, just  at  the  time  that  the  tune-element 
Imcame  most  marked  in  instrumental  works, 
supports  the  inference  that  the  opera  was  the 
means  through  which  a  popular  element  ulti- 
mately passed  into  the  great  domain  of  abstract 
music.    In  preceding  times  the  definition  of 
subject  by  hard  outlines  and  systematic  conform- 
ity to  a  few  normal  successions  of  harmony  was 
not  universal  ;  and  the  adoption  of  tunes  was 
rare.    In  Haydn  and  Mozart  the  culmination  of 
regularity  in  the  building  of  subjects  is  reached. 
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The  virtue  of  this  process  is  that  it  simplifies  the 
conditions  of  structure  in  the  whole  movement. 
When  a  correct  system  of  centralisation  is  found 
by  which  the  subject  is  restrained  within  the 
limits  which  strictly  illustrate  but  one  single 
tonality,  the  feelings  which  this  suggests  to  the 
hearer  are  such  as  will  bo  satisfied  with  equally 
simple  order  in  all  other  parts  of  the  complete 
structure.  If  the  creative  power  is  not  sufficiently 
concentrated  and  disciplined  to  restrain  the 
direction  of  its  activity  within  comprehensible 
bounds,  the  result  can  only  \»e  to  mako  perfect 
balance  and  proportion  inqwHsible.    Thus  if  the 
first  section  of  a  movement  is  so  decentralised 
that  its  connection  with  any  particular  key  can- 
not [wssibly  be  followed  by  the  hearer,  one  of  the 
primary  conditions  of  abstract  music  has  been 
violated,  and  the  balance  of  parts  rendered  un- 
distinguishable.    Yet  the  subject  or  section  may 
range  broadly  in  its  course,  and  touch  ujxrn  many 
alien  tonalities  without  violating  these  con- 
ditions ;  but  then  the  horizon  is  broadened  so 
as  to  necessitate  an  equal  relative  extension  in 
every  j>art  of  the  movement.   If  a  poet  sets  out 
with  a  passage  expanded  to  the  full  with  imagery 
and  implication,  in  which  almost  every  word  is 
suggestive  of  wide  horizons  of  thought,  and 
carries  inference  behind  it  as  complicated  as 
those  which  lie  in  simple  external  manifestations 
of  nature,  it  is  useless  for  him  to  go  back  after- 
wards to  a  more  limited  and  statuesque  mode 
of  expression.    Even  a  jwrson  of  little  cultiva- 
tion would  feel  at  once  the  violation  of  artistic 
proportion.     A  relative  degree  of  heat  and 
intensity  must  be  maintained  at  the  risk  of  the 
work  being  as  a  whole  unendurable.    But  if  a 
more  restricted  field  of  imagination  be  ap|»ealcd 
to  at  the  outset,  the  work  may  be  the  more  easily 
and  perfectly  carried  out  in  simpler  and  narrower 
limits.    In  abstract  music,  balance,  proportion, 
equality  in  the  range  of  emotional  and  structural 
elements,  are  some  of  the  most  important  con- 
ditions.   Not  that  there  is  to  be  equal  intensity 
all  through,  but  that  the  salient  and  subordinate 
parts  shall  be  fairly  proportionate  ;   and  this 
cannot  be  tested  or  stated  by  formulas  of  science, 
but  only  by  cultivated  artistic  instinct.  In 
music  the  art  of  expressing  an  idea  within 
the  limits  and  after  the  manner  necessary  for 
abstract  music  had  to  be  discovered.    The  pro- 
cess of  selection  from  experimental  types  had 
brought  this  to  the  closest  point  consistent  with 
completeness  in  the  latter  half  of  the  18th 
century.    At  that  time  the  disposition  of  the 
musical  mind  was  sj»ecially  set  upon  obviously 
intelligible  order  and  certainty  in  the  structural 
aspect  of  works.    It  was  a  necessary  condition 
for  art  to  go  through  ;  and  though  not  by  any 
means  the  sole  or  supreme  condition  of  excellence, 
it  is  not  strange  that  the  satisfaction  derived 
from  the  sense  of  its  achievement  should  cause 
people,  in  social  circumstances  which  were 
peculiarly  favourable,  to  put  disproportionate 


stress  upon  it ;  and  that  modern  writers  who 
have  not  been  able  to  keep  pace  with  the  in- 
evitable march  and  change  in  the  conditions  of 
musical  utterance  should  still  insist  on  it  as  if 
it  were  the  ultimate  aim  of  art ;  whereas  in  fact 
its  prominence  in  that  epoch  was  a  passing  phase 
having  considerable  dej>endence  u]»on  unique 
social  conditions,  and  its  existence  in  art  at 
any  time  is  only  one  of  numberless  constituent 
elements.  The  condition  of  art  of  that  time 
enabled  the  greatest  composers  to  express  the 
utmost  of  their  ideas,  and  to  satisfy  their 
audiences,  within  the  limits  of  a  very  simple 
group  of  harmonies.  And  this  simplified  the 
whole  process  of  building  their  works  to  the 
utmost,  Haydn  manipulates  the  resources  which 
lie  within  such  limits  to  admiration.  Hardly 
any  composer  so  successfully  made  uniformity 
out  of  compounded  diversity  on  a  small  scale. 
He  delights  in  making  the  separate  limbs  of  a 
subject  of  diiTerent  lengths,  and  yet,  out  of  then- 
total  sum,  attaining  a  perfect  and  convincing 
symmetry.  The  harmonic  progression  of  the 
subjects  is  uniformly  obedient  to  tho  principles 
of  a  form  which  is  on  a  preconceived  plan,  and 
wit  hout  some  such  device  the  monotony  of  well- 
balanced  phrases  must  soon  have  become  weari- 
some. With  regard  to  the  actual  distribution 
of  the  movements,  Haydn  does  not  depart  from 
that  already  familiar  in  the  works  of  earlier 
composers.  Out  of  forty  sonatas,  comprising 
works  for  pianoforto  alone,  for  pianoforte  with 
accompaniment,  and  some  adaptations,  ten  have 
only  two  movements,  twenty-nine  have  three, 
and  only  one  has  four,  this  last  comprising  the 
only  Scherzando  in  the  whole  collection  of  one 
hundred  and  eleven  movements.  Nearly  all  the 
first  movements  are  in  binary  form  with  an 
occasional  rondo  ;  the  last  is  often  a  rondo, 
more  often  in  binary  form,  and  occasionally  a 
theme  and  variations.  In  the  sonatas  which 
have  more  than  two  movements,  at  least  twice 
as  many  retain  the  old  adagio  as  those  which 
have  the  characteristic  minuet  and  trio  ;  but 
as  a  set-off,  several  of  the  sonatas  either  conclude 
with  a  dance  form,  or  a  rondo,  or  set  of  varia- 
tions in  the  'Tempo  di  Minuetto.' 

The  actual  structure  of  the  movements  pre- 
sents occasional  jteeuliarities.  In  a  few  cases  the 
pure  old  binary  tyj»e,  with  repeat  of  first  subject 
at  the  beginning  of  the  second  half,  reappears. 
A  considerable  number  are  in  the  composite 
form,  in  which  the  first  subject  makes  two 
distinct  reapj>earances  in  full  in  the  second  half, 
as  l>efore  described.  The  two  halves  of  the 
movement  are  generally,  but  not  invariably,  re- 
peated— the  first  half  almost  invariably  ;  in  fact, 
the  absence  of  the  double  bar  in  the  middle  of 
the  Sonata  in  I)  major  (No.  32  in  Hreitkopf  k 
Hartel's  edition  )appears  to  be  the  only  exception. 
The  distribution  of  subjects  in  balancing  keys 
appears  to  be  absolutely  without  exception,  as 
tonic  and  dominant,  or  tonic  minor  and  relative 
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major.  Each  movement  has  usually  two  distinct 
subjects,  but  occasionally,  as  is  observable  in 
Haydn's  predecessors,  the  second  is  not  strongly 
marked.  In  a  few  cases  the  same  subject  serves 
for  both  sections.  There  are  a  few  examples  of 
his  anticipating  Beethoven's  usage  of  introducing 
clear  accessory  subjects  to  carry  on  the  sections. 
Haydn  illustrates  forcibly  the  usefulness  of  de- 
fining the  main  division  of  the  movement,  not 
only  by  emphasising  the  harmonic  formula  of 
the  cadence,  but  by  appending  to  it  a  character- 
istic phrase  or  figure,  the  |>osition  of  which, 
immediately  before  the  full  stop,  renders  it 
particularly  easy  to  recognise.  The  purpose  and 
fitness  of  this  has  been  already  discussed. 
Haydn's  cadence-figures  are  generally  peculiarly 
attractive,  and  seem  to  be  made  so  of  set  purpose. 

As  a  rule  the  outlines  of  his  binary  movements 
are  more  persistently  regular  than  those  of  his 
rondos.  Haydn  was  the  first  composer  of  mark 
to  adopt  the  rondo  with  frequency  in  sonatas. 
It  had  existed  in  isolation  and  in  suites  for  a 
long  while,  and  examples  there  are  in  plenty  by 
Couperin  and  other  early  Frenchmen,  who  were 
much  given  to  it  ;  and  also  by  various  members 
of  the  Bach  family,  including  the  great  John 
Sebastian.  But  hundreds  of  sonatas,  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest  grade,  may  be  taken  at 
random  with  a  fair  probability  of  not  finding  a 
single  example.  The  influence  of  the  oj»era  may 
probably  be  here  traced  again  ;  in  the  set  times 
and  dance  tyjnjs  as  siguilicantly  as  in  the  general 
structure.  However,  though  Haydn's  kind  of 
rondo  is  peculiarly  familiar  and  characteristic, 
he  does  not  make  use  of  the  form  in  his  sonatas 
nearly  so  proportionately  often  as  later  composers 
do.  The  projwrtion  in  coin|«arison  with  Mozart 
is  almost  as  one  to  two.  The  value  and  appro- 
priateness of  this  form  is  a  matter  of  opinion. 
The  greatest  masters  have  used  it  frequently,  and 
Beethoven  with  the  profoundest  effect.  The 
usage  of  some  other  composers  may  be  fairly  de- 
scribed as  obtrusively  obvious,  and  it  lends  itself 
with  greater  readiness  than  any  other  plan  of  its 
scope  to  frivolity  and  commonplace.  Haydn's 
subjects  are  often  singularly  slight,  but  his  de- 
velopmentof  the  form  is  almost  always  ingenious. 
Thus  he  varies  his  disposition  of  the  episodes, 
so  that  sometimes  the  main  subject  and  a  single 
episodical  subject  alternate  in  different  circum- 
stances throughout  ;  at  other  times  they  are 
dis[K»sed  so  as  to  resemble  the  recapitulation  in 
binary  form.  In  the  returns  of  the  main  theme 
he  always  exercises  some  consideration.  In 
hardly  any  case  does  he  simply  re]  teat  the  theme 
as  it  stands  throughout  ;  commonly  each  re- 
appearance is  a  fresh  variation.  Occasionally  the 
middle  repeats  are  variations,  and  the  first  and 
last  statements  simple  and  identical  ;  and  some- 
times variations  of  theme  and  episode  alternate. 
In  all  such  points  his  readiness  and  energy  are 
apparent,  and  make  his  treatment  of  the  form  a 
model  in  its  particular  line. 


The  slow  movements  of  all  the  composers  of 
sonatas  till  Beethoven's  time  are  rather  artificial 
and  inclined  to  pose,  owing  partly  to  the  weak- 
ness and  want  of  sustaining  power  in  their  instru 
ments.  They  contain  too  little  of  the  deep  and 
liberal  feeling  which  is  necessary  to  make  the 
highest  impression,  and  too  much  decorative 
finger- play,  corresponding  no  donbt  to  the 
roulades  and  vocal  gymnastics  for  which  operatic 
singers  found  such  admirable  opportunities  in 
the  slow  beats  of  adagios.  Haydn's  management 
of  such  things  is  artistic,  and  he  occasionally 
strikes  upon  an  interesting  subject,  but  hardly 
any  of  the  movements  approach  to  the  qualities 
expected  in  the  ideal  slow  movement  of  modern 
times. 

His  distribution  of  the  keys  of  the  movements 
is  simple.  In  some  of  the  earlier  Sonatas  all 
three  are  in  the  same,  or  major  and  minor  of  the 
same  key.  In  more  mature  examples  he  adopts 
the  familiar  antithesis  of  subdominant,  which  in 
later  works,  preponderates  so  strongly.  In  on> 
case  he  adopts  a  very  unusual  antithesis.  Thi* 
is  in  the  largest  and  most  elaborate  of  all  the 
sonatas,  of  which  the  first  and  last  movements 
are  in  Ej>,  and  the  middle  movement  in  EC 

One  point  requires  notice  in  connection  with 
his  violin  sonatas,  viz.  that  they  are  the  very  re- 
verse of  those  of  the  great  school  of  half  a  century 
earlier  ;  for  inasmuch  as  with  them  the  violin 
was  everything,  with  Haydn  it  was  next  to 
nothing.  Except  in  obviously  late  sonatas  it 
does  little  more  than  timidly  accompany  the 
pianoforte.  It  was  in  this  manner  that  the 
violin,  having  departed  grandly  by  the  front 
door  in  the  old  style,  crept  back  again  into 
modern  instrumental  music  by  the  back.  But 
small  as  such  beginnings  were,  Haydn's  later  and 
fuller  examples  are  the  ostensible  starting-point 
of  a  class  of  music  which  in  the  19th  century- 
has  extended  the  domain  of  the  solo  sonata,  by 
enlarging  its  effective  scope,  and  obtaining  a  new 
province  for  experiment  in  the  combination  of 
other  instruments  with  the  pianoforte  upon  equal 
terms,  and  with  equal  respect  to  their  several 
idiosyncrasies. 

John  Christian  Bach,  the  youngest  son  of 
John  Sebastian,  was  Haydn's  contemporary  and 
junior  by  three  years.  In  his  day  he  was  con- 
sidered an  importantcomposerfor  the  pianoforte, 
and  his  style  is  held  to  have  had  some  influence 
upon  Mozart  A  sonata  of  his,  in  Bj?,  op.  17, 
is  fluent  and  easily  written,  but  not  particularly 
interesting,  and  thoroughly  in  the  style  of  the 
latter  j»art  of  the  18th  century.  It  consists  of 
three  movements,  all  in  binary  form  of  the  older 
type.  Another  sonata,  in  C  minor,  is,  for  the 
date,  in  very  singular  form  ;  beginning  with  a 
slow  movement,  having  a  fugue  in  the  middle, 
and  ending  with  a  'Tempo  di  Gavotta.'  Its 
style  is  not  strikingly  massive,  but  there  are 
many  traits  in  it  which  show  that  his  parentage 
was  not  entirely  without  influence.    The  fugue, 
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though  ably  written,  has  too  much  of  the  hybrid 
effect  com  m on  in  such  works,  after  the  harmonic 
structural  ideas  had  laid  strong  hold  of  men's 
minds,  to  be  worthy  of  comparison  with  the 
genuine  achievements  of  his  father.  The  style 
of  the  work  is  broad,  however,  and  some  ideas 
and  turns  of  expression  may  not  unreasonably 
be  taken  to  justify  the  influence  attributed  to 
him. 

The  difference  of  age  between  Haydn  and 
Mozart  was  twenty-four  years,  but  in  this  interval 
there  was  less  change  in  the  form  of  the  sonata 
than  might  be  expected.  It  was,  in  fact,  an 
almost  stationary  period,  when  the  attainment 
of  satisfactory  structural  principles  by  the  labours 
of  a  century  and  more  of  composers  left  men  time 
to  pause  and  contemplate  what  appeared  to  them 
to  be  perfection  ;  the  rhythmic  wave  of  progress 
poised  almost  balanced  for  a  short  time  before 
the  rush  which  brought  about  an  unexpected 
culmination  in  Beethoven. 

The  difference  between  Haydn  and  Mozart  is 
plainly  neither  in  structure  nor  altogether  in 
style  of  thoughtand  expression,  but  in  advantages 
of  temporal  position.  Haydn  began  nearer  to  the 
time  of  struggle  and  uncertainty.  He  found 
much  ready  to  his  hand,  and  he  tested  it  and 
applied  it  and  improved  it ;  and  when  Mozart 
came  there  was  little  to  do  but  adapt  his  supreme 
gifts  of  fluency,  clearness,  and  beauty  of  melody 
to  glorify  the  edifice. 

The  progression  of  artistic  instinct  is  at  pre- 
sent an  unexplained  phenomenon  ;  it  can  only 
be  judged  from  observation  that  the  children  of 
a  later  generation  are  born  with  a  predisposed 
facility  to  realise  in  perfect  clearness  the  forms 
which  preceding  generations  have  been  wander- 
ingly  and  dimly  striving  after.  It  is  possible 
that  the  affinity  between  genuine  music  and  the 
mental  conditions  of  the  race  is  so  close  that  the 
progress  of  the  latter  carries  the  former  with  it 
as  part  of  the  same  organic  development.  At  all 
events,  Mozart  was  gifted  with  an  extraordinary 
and  hitherto  unsurpassed  instinct  for  formal  per- 
fection, and  his  highest  achievements  lienotmore 
in  the  tunes  which  have  so  captivated  the  world, 
than  in  the  perfect  symmetry  of  his  best  works. 
Like  Haydn's  his  ideas  are  naturally  restricted 
within  limits  which  simplify  to  the  utmost  the 
developmen  t  of  the  form  which  follows  from  them. 
They  move  in  such  perfect  obedience  to  the  limits 
and  outline  of  the  harmonic  progressions  which 
most  certainly  characterise  the  key,  that  the 
structural  system  becomes  architecturally  patent 
and  recognisable  to  all  listeners  that  have  any 
understanding.  In  his  time  these  formal  outlines 
were  fresh  enough  to  bear  a  great  deal  of  use 
without  losing  their  sweetness  ;  and  Mozart  used 
them  with  remarkable  regularity.  Out  of  thirty- 
six  of  his  best-known  sonatas,  twenty-nine  are 
in  the  now  familiar  order  of  three  movements, 
and  no  less  than  thirty-three  have  the  first 
movement  in  binary  form.    That  binary  form 


is  moreover  so  regular,  that  the  same  pauses  and 
the  same  successions  of  harmony,  and  the  same 
occurrences  of  various  kinds,  may  often  be  safely 
anticipated  at  the  same  point  in  the  progress  of 
the  movements.  He  makes  some  use,  often  con- 
spicuously, of  the  device  of  repeating  short 
phrases  consecutively,  which  has  already  been 
described  in  connection  with  Scarlatti's  work. 
Thus  in  a  Sonata  in  D  major  for  Violin  and 
Pianoforte,  the  first  section  of  the  first  movement 
may  be  divided  into  seven  distinct  passages,  each 
of  which  is  severally  repeated  in  some  form  or 
other  consecutively.  There  are  some  peculi- 
arities, such  as  the  introduction  of  a  new  subject 
in  the  working-out  portion  of  the  work, instead  of 
keeping  consistently  to  developmen  t  of  the  princi- 
pal ideas ;  and  the  fillingof  the  episodes  of  a  rondo 
with  a  variety  of  different  ideas,  severally  dis- 
tinct ;  but  as  these  points  are  not  the  precursors 
of  further  development,  they  are  hardly  worth 
discussing.  It  only  requires  to  be  pointed  out 
that  occasionally  in  pianoforte  and  other  sonatas 
he  makes  experiments  in  novel  distribution  and 
entirely  original  manipulation  of  the  structural 
elements  of  binary  and  other  forms  ;  which  is 
sufficient  to  prove  not  only  that  he  recognised 
the  fitness  of  other  outlines  besides  those  that 
he  generally  adopted,  but  that  he  was  capable 
of  adapting  himself  to  novel  situations,  if  there 
had  been  any  call  for  effort  in  that  direction. 
As  it  happened,  the  circumstances  both  of  musical 
and  social  life  were  unique,  and  he  was  enabled 
to  satisfy  the  highest  critical  taste  of  his  day 
without  the  effort  of  finding  a  new  point  of 
departure. 

His  treatment  of  rondo-form  is  different,  and 
less  elementary  than  Haydn's.  Haydn  most  com- 
monly used  a  very  decisively  sectional  system, 
in  which  every  characteristic  portion,  especially 
the  theme,  was  marked  off  distinct  and  complete. 
This  accorded  with  the  primitive  idea  of  rondos 
as  exemplified,  often  very  happily,  in  the  works 
of  early  French  composers,  and  in  certain  forms 
of  vocal  music.  The  root-idea  ap]»ears  in  the 
most  elementary  stages  of  musical  intelligence 
as  a  distinct  verse  or  tune  which  forms  the 
staple  of  the  whole  matter,  and  is,  for  the  sake 
of  contrast,  interspersed  with  digressions  of  sub- 
ordinate interest.  It  is  so  obvious  a  means  of 
arriving  at  something  like  structural  balance, 
that  it  probably  existed  in  times  even  before  the 
earliest  of  which  evidence  remains.  In  the 
earliest  specimens  to  be  found  in  sonatas,  the 
traces  of  their  kinship  can  be  clearly  followed. 
Reference  has  been  already  made  to  the  two 
examples  in  the  sonatas  by  Paradics,  which 
consist  of  an  aria,  a  contrasting  passage,  and  then 
the  aria  pure  and  simple  again,  and  so  forth. 
Haydn  adopted  the  general  outline.  He  fre- 
quently begins  with  a  complete  theme  system- 
atically set  out  with  double  bars  and  repeats, 
and  a  full  conclusion.  He  then  begins  something 
entirely  different  either  in  a  new  related  key,  or  in 
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the  minor  of  the  principal  key,  and  makes  a 
complete  whole  of  that  also,  and  so  on  right 
through,  alternating  his  main  tune  with  one  or 
more  others  all  equally  complete.  Under  such 
circumstances  his  principle  of  giving  variations 
at  each  return  of  the  theme  or  repetition  of  an 
episode  is  almost  indispensable  to  avoid  mono- 
tony. Mozart  rarely  makes  any  point  of  this 
plan  of  adopting  variations  in  his  sonata-rondos, 
because  it  is  not  required.  He  does  not  often 
cast  his  theme  in  such  extremely  distinct  out- 
lines. In  structure  it  is  more  what  an  ordinary 
binary  subject  would  be  ;  that  is,  complete  and 
distinct  in  itself  as  an  idea,  without  being  so 
carried  out  as  to  make  its  connection  with  the 
rest  of  the  movement  a  matter  of  secondary 
rather  than  intrinsic  consequence.  Haydn's 
conception  is  perfectly  just  and  rational,  but 
Mozart's  is  more  mature.  The  theme  and  its 
episodes  are  more  closely  interwoven,  and  the 
development  of  the  whole  has  a  more  consistent 
and  uniform  texture.  Mozart  does  not  avoid 
varying  his  theme  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  con- 
stantly puts  in  the  most  delicate  strokes  of  detail 
and  of  graceful  adornment,  an  1  sometimes  resorta 
todelightfully  ready  development  of  its  resources ; 
but  with  him  it  is  not  so  indispensable,  because 
his  conception  of  the  form  gives  it  so  much  more 
freedom  and  elasticity. 

The  central  movement  of  his  three-movement 
sonatas  is  almost  invariably  a  slow  one,  com- 
monly in  the  key  of  the  subdominant.  The  style 
of  these  is  characteristic  of  the  time  ;  that  is, 
rather  artificial  and  full  of  graces,  which  require 
to  be  given  with  a  somewhat  conscious  elegance 
of  manner,  not  altogether  consonant  with  the 
spirit  of  later  times.  They  rarely  touch  the  point 
of  feeling  expected  in  modern  movements  of  the 
kind,  because  the  conception  formed  of  the 
proper  function  of  the  slow  movement  in  his 
time  was  clearly  alien  to  that  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury. As  specimens  of  elegance  and  taste, 
however,  Mozart's  examples  probably  attain  the 
highest  point  possible  in  their  particular  genus. 

The  technique  of  his  sonatas,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  instrumental  resource,  is  richer  and  fuller 
than  Haydn's,  but  still  thin  aud  rather  empty  in 
sound  to  ears  that  are  accustomed  to  the  wonder- 
ful development  of  the  resources  of  the  modern 
pianoforte  ;  but  the  refinement  and  self-contain- 
mentof  his  stylemakehim  particularly  acceptable 
to  artists  who  idealise  finish  and  elegance  in  solo 
performance,  and  nicety  of  ensemble  in  works 
for  combined  instruments,  as  the  highest  and 
most  indispensable  condition  of  art.  His  in- 
stinct for  adapting  his  thoughts  to  instrumental 
idiosyncrasies  was  of  a  very  high  order  when  the 
instruments  were  familiarand  properly  developed. 
This  with  the  pianoforte  was  not  yet  achieved, 
and  consequently  some  of  his  forms  of  expression 
are  hardly  adapted  to  its  nature,  and  seem  in 
thesedaystobe  rather  compromises  than  perfectly 
suitable  utterances. 


With  regard  to  the  technical  matter  of  the 
development  of  the  resources  of  the  pianoforte, 
Mozart's  contemporary,  MuzioClementi,  occupies 
a  most  important  position.  Clementi,  in  his 
early  days,  according  to  his  own  admission, 
applied  himself  rather  to  the  development  of 
the  resources  of  playing  than  to  the  matter  to 
be  played,  and  attained  a  degree  and  a  kind  of 
mastery  which  no  one  before  his  time  had  heard 
the  like  of.  When  he  began  to  apply  himself 
more  to  the  matter,  this  study  served  him  in 
good  stead  ;  and  his  divination  of  the  treatment 
most  appropriate  to  the  instrument,  expanded 
by  this  means  in  practical  application,  marks 
Ins  sonatas  as  among  the  very  first  in  which 
the  genuine  qualities  of  modern  pianoforte  music 
on  a  large  scale  are  shown.  They  begin  to 
approach  to  that  broad  and  almost  orchestral 
style  which  is  sometimes  said  to  be  character- 
istic of  Beethoven  ;  and  the  use  of  octaves  and 
fuller  combinations  of  sounds,  and  the  occasional 
irruption  of  passages  which  bring  into  play 
stronger  muscles  than  those  of  the  fingers,  arc 
all  in  the  direction  of  modem  usage.  In  respect 
of  structure,  it  is  not  necessary  to  consider  more 
than  that  he  commonly  accepted  the  three- 
movement  type  of  sonata,  beginning  with  a 
movement  in  binary  form  and  ending  with  a 
rondo,  and  having  a  slow  movement  in  the  middle. 
His  handling  is  free  and  at  the  same  time 
thoroughly  under  control.  One  of  his  character- 
istics is  the  love  of  importing  little  touches  of 
learning  or  scientific  ingenuity  into  the  treat- 
ment ;  as  in  the  Sonata  in  G  (of  four  movements) 
in  which  two  canons  in  direct  and  contrary 
motion  take  the  place  of  the  minuet  and 
trio.  In  another  sonata,  in  F,  one  figure  is 
woven  through  the  whole  substance  of  the  first 
movement,  appearing  in  the  different  sections 
diminished  and  inverted,  and  in  various  phase* 
of  expression  which  quite  alter  its  aspect.  His 
alow  movements  are  sometimes  equally  simple 
and  expressive,  but  also  frequently  of  that 
ornamental  order  which  has  been  sufficiently 
commented  on. 

In  one  celebrated  case  he  anticipated  the 
modern  taste  for  programme  by  calling  one  of 
his  longest  and  most  pretentious  sonatas  4  Didone 
abbandonata.  Scena  tragica. '  But  appearance 
of  dramatic  purpose  does  not  turn  him  aside 
from  regularity  of  form  any  more  than  in  other 
sonatas.  His  style  is  not  exempt  from  the 
family  likeness  which  is  observable  in  all  com- 
posers of  the  latter  part  of  the  century.  His 
ideas  are  large  and  broad,  and  not  unworthy  to 
have  exerted  some  influence  upon  both  Mozart 
and  Beethoven.  A  certain  dryness  and  reticence 
makes  him  unlikely  to  be  greatly  in  favour  in 
modern  times,  but  his  place  as  an  important 
figure  in  the  development  of  the  sonata  in  its 
relation  with  the  pianoforte  is  assured. 

One  further  composer  who  deserves  some 
consideration  in  connection  with  the  sonata 
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before  Beethoven's  time  is  J.  L.  Dussek,  who 
was  born  ten  years  after  Clementi,  and  soon 
after  Mozart.  His  most  noteworthy  character- 
istics are  an  individual,  though  not  incisive 
style,  and  an  instinct  of  a  high  order  for  the 
qualities  and  requirements  of  the  pianoforte. 
There  is  some  diversity  in  point  of  value  between 
his  early  and  his  later  sonatas.  The  former 
are  rather  narrow  in  idea  and  structure,  whereas 
the  latter,  such  as  op.  70  in  Afc>,  are  quite 
remarkable  for  freedom  and  elaboration  of  form 
and  subject.  Both  in  this  sonata  and  in  the 
op.  77  he  makes  use  of  the  hitherto  almost 
unknown  device  of  extending  the  effect  of  the 
first  sections  by  subordinate  transitions  as  well 
as  by  accessory  subjects.  In  the  first  movement 
of  op.  70  there  is  the  unusual  feature  of  a  happy 
modulation  out  and  back  again  in  the  actual 
substance  of  the  second  subject — a  characteristic 
which  is  common  enough  in  the  works  of  such 
moderns  as  Schumann  and  Brahms,  but  was 
exceedingly  rare  in  Dussek's  time.  Another 
characteristic  which  Dussek  has  in  common 
with  more  modern  writers  is  the  infusion  of  a 
certain  amount  of  sense  and  sentiment  even  into 
his  passages  and  flourishes,  which  with  his 
immediate  predecessors  had  beeu  too  commonly 
barren.  He  also  takes  thought  to  enliven 
his  recapitulations  by  variation  or  ingeniously 
diversified  transposition  of  order  in  the  ideas 
(aa  in  op.  77).  His  writing  for  the  instrument 
is  brilliant  and  sparkling,  and  has  certain  pre- 
monitions of  Weber  in  it.  The  ideas  are  some- 
times, even  in  his  best  works,  trite  and  vapid, 
but  more  often  delicate  and  attractive.  The 
slow  movements  have  a  sustained  and  serious 
manner,  also  unusual  in  his  time,  and  said  to 
be  derived  from  his  having  studied  the  organ 
considerably  in  his  younger  days.  He  stands 
historically  with  giants  on  either  hand,  and 
this  has  contributed  to  make  him  appear  some- 
what of  a  parenthesis  in  the  direct  course  of 
sonata  development.  Their  vastness  of  artistic 
proportion  did  not  however  suppress  his  per- 
sonality, or  extinguish  his  individuality,  which 
is  still  clear  in  his  own  line,  and  has  exerted 
some  influence  both  upon  the  modern  style  of 
playing  and  also  upon  the  style  of  musical 
thought  of  a  few  modern  composers  for  the 
pianoforte  to  whom  the  giants  did  not  strongly 
appeal. 

The  direct  line  of  development  after  Haydn, 
Mozart,  and  Clementi  is  obviously  continued 
in  Beethoven.  As  we  have  pointed  out,  the 
changes  which  took  place  after  Emanuel  Bach's 
labours  were  less  rapid  and  remarkable  than  in 
times  preceding.  The  finishing  touches  had 
been  put  to  the  structural  system,  and  men 
were  so  delighted  with  its  perfection  as  structure, 
that  they  were  content  to  hear  it  repeated  over 
and  over  again  without  calling  for  variety  or 
individuality  in  the  treatment,  and  very  often 
without  caring  much  about  the  quality  of  the 


thing  said.  The  other  side  of  development  was 
technical.  The  pianoforte  being  a  new  instru- 
ment, the  manner  of  musical  spech  best  adapted 
to  it  had  to  be  discovered.  With  the  earlier 
composers  forms  of  expression  better  suited  to 
other  instruments  were  adopted  ;  but  by  degrees 
experiments  in  effect  and  assiduous  attention 
to  the  capabilities  of  the  hand,  such  as  Clementi 
gave  in  his  early  years,  had  brought  the 
mechanism  of  expression  to  a  tolerably  consistent 
and  complete  state  j  so  that  when  Beethoven 
appeared  he  was  s|>ared  the  waste  of  force 
incident  to  having  to  overcome  elementary 
problems  of  instrumental  technique,  and  the 
waste  of  effect  incidental  to  compromises,  and 
was  enabled  to  concentrate  all  his  lowers  upon 
the  musical  material. 

Beethoven's  works  introduce  a  new  element 
into  the  problem,  and  one  that  complicates 
matters  immeasurably.  With  his  predecessors 
structural  simplicity  had  been  a  paramount 
consideration,  and  often  straitened  somewhat 
the  freedom  of  the  idea.  The  actual  subjects 
seem  drilled  into  a  regular  shape,  admitting  of 
very  little  variation,  in  order  that  the  develop- 
ment of  the  movement  might  march  direct  and 
undeviating  in  its  familiar  course.  Musicians 
had  arrived  at  that  artificial  state  of  mind  which 
deliberately  chose  to  be  conscious  of  formal 
elements.  Their  misconception  was  a  natural 
one.  The  existing  conditions  of  art  might  lead 
a  man  to  notice  that  uncultivated  people 
delighted  in  simple  and  single  tunes,  and  that 
cultivated  ]>eople  enjoyed  the  combination  of 
several,  when  disposed  according  to  certain  laws, 
and  to  conclude  from  this  that  the  disposition 
was  of  more  importance  than  the  matter.  But, 
in  fact,  the  mind  is  led  from  point  to  ]>oint  by 
feelings  which  follow  the  ideas,  and  of  these 
and  their  interdependence  and  development  it  is 
necessarily  conscious  ;  but  of  the  form  it  is 
not  actively  conscious  unless  the  ideas  have  not 
sufficient  force  to  possess  it,  or  the  necessities  of 
logical  consequence  are  outrageously  violated. 
It  is  only  under  peculiar  social  and  intellectual 
conditions  that  structural  qualities  can  be  so 
excessively  emphasised.  The  production  of  a 
genuine  master  must  be  ultimately  reducible  to 
logical  analysis,  but  not  on  the  spot  or  at  once  ; 
and  to  insist  ur»on  art  being  so  immediately 
verifiable  is  not  only  to  set  the  conclusion  to  be 
drawn  from  its  historical  development  upside 
down,  but  to  refer  the  enjoyment  of  its  highest 
achievements  to  the  contemplation  of  dry  bones. 
The  imagination  and  the  reason  must  both  be 
satisfied,  but  before  all  things  the  imagination. 

In  the  middle  years  of  the  18th  century  the 
imaginative  side  had  not  a  fair  chance.  Music 
was  too  much  dependent  upon  the  narrow  limits 
of  the  taste  of  polite  circles,  and  the  field  of 
appeal  to  emotion  was  not  free.  But  when  at 
last  the  natural  man  threw  off  the  incubus  that 
had  so  long  oppressed  him,  the  spiritual  uprising 
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and  the  broadening  of  life  brought  a  new  kind  of 
vigour  into  art  and  literature.  Beethoven  was 
the  Ant  great  composer  to  whom  the  limitless 
held  of  unconventionalised  human  emotion  was 
opened,  and  his  disposition  was  ready  for  the 
opportunity.  Even  in  the  ordinary  trifles  of  life 
he  sometimes  showed  by  an  apparently  super- 
fluous rebellion  against  polite  usages  his  anti- 
pathy to  artificiality,  and  conversely  the  bent  of 
his  sympathy  towards  unmistakable  realities  of 
human  feeling.  He  thus  became  the  prototype 
of  genuine  modern  music,  and  the  first  exponent 
of  its  essential  qualities  ;  and  the  sonata  form 
being  ready  in  its  maiu  outlines  for  his  use,  and 
artistic  instinct  having  achieved  the  most  perfect 
spontaneity  in  its  employment,  he  took  posses- 
sion of  it  its  an  appropriate  mode  of  formulating 
some  of  the  richest  and  most  impressive  of  his 
thoughts.  With  him  the  idea  asserted  its  rights. 
This  is  not  to  say  that  structure  is  ignored,  but 
that  the  utmost  expansion  and  liberty  is  ad- 
mitted in  the  expression  of  the  vital  parts  which 
can  be  made  consistent  with  perfect  balance  in 
the  unfolding  of  the  whole  ;  and  this  obviously 
depends  upon  the  powers  of  the  composer. 
Under  such  circumstances  he  can  only  be  guided 
by  the  highest  development  of  instinct,  for  the 
process  of  balance  and  distribution  becomes  so 
complicated  that  it  is  almost  out  of  the  reach  of 
conscious  analysis,  much  more  of  the  dictation  of 
science.  The  evolution  of  this  vital  ingredient, 
the  idea,  is  so  obscure  and  difficult  that  it  is  out 
of  the  question  to  enter  upon  it  in  this  place. 
It  is  an  unhappy  fact  that  the  scientists  who 
have  endeavoured  to  elucidate  music,  with  a  few 
great  and  honourable  exceptions,  foreseeing  that 
the  analysis  of  ideas  was  quite  beyond  their 
reach,  at  all  events  until  immense  advances  are 
made  in  the  sciences  which  have  direct  reference 
to  the  human  organism,  have  set  their  faces  to 
the  structural  elements,  as  if  music  consisted  of 
nothing  but  lines  and  surfaces.  The  existence 
of  idea  is  so  habitually  ignored  that  it  neces- 
sarily appears  to  be  non-existent  in  their  estimate 
of  art  On  the  other  hand,  the  philosophers 
who  have  said  anything  about  it  appear  on  the 
surface  not  to  be  in  accord  ;  though  in  reality 
their  views  are  both  compatible  and  necessary, 
but  require  a  more  detailed  experience  of  the 
art  and  of  its  historical  development  to  explain 
their  interaction.  But  meanwhile  the  external 
method  of  the  scientists  gains  disproportionate 
pre  eminence,  and  conscientious  people  feel  un- 
easily that  there  may  be  no  such  things  as  ideas 
at  all,  and  that  they  will  be  doing  better  to 
apply  themselves  to  mathematics.  And  yet  the 
idea  is  everything,  and  without  it  music  is  abso- 
lutely null  and  void  ;  and  though  a  great  and 
comprehensive  mathematician  may  make  an 
analysis  after  the  event  a  synthesis  which  is 
merely  the  fruit  of  his  calculations  will  be 
nothing  more  than  a  sham  and  an  imposture. 
Iu  faot  the  formulatiou  of  the  idea  is  a  most 


vital  matter  in  musical  history,  and  its  progress 
can  be  traced  from  the  earliest  times,  proceeding 
simultaneously  with  the  development  of  the 
general  structure  of  the  sonata.  The  expressive 
raw  material  was  drawn  from  various  sources. 
The  style  of  expression  developed  under  the  in- 
fluences of  religion  in  the  ages  preceding  the 
beginnings  of  instrumental  music,  supplied 
something  ;  dance  music  of  all  orders,  mimetic 
and  merely  rhythmic,  supplied  much  ;  the 
pseudo-realism  of  the  drama,  in  respect  of  vocal 
inflexiouand  imitationsof  natural  circumstances, 
also  something  ;  and  the  instincts  surviving  in 
the  race  from  countless  past  ages,  the  actual 
cries  arising  from  s|>ontaneous  nervous  reaction, 
and  many  other  similar  causes,  had  a  share  in 
suggestion,  and  iu  actual,  though  unrealised, 
motive  power.  And  all  these,  compounded  aud 
inseparably  intermingled,  supplied  the  basis  ot 
the  expressive  element  in  music  Through  all 
the  time  from  Monteverde  to  Beethoven  this 
expressive  element  was  being  more  and  more 
clearly  drawn  into  compact  and  definite  propor- 
tions ;  floating  at  first  vaguely  on  the  surface, 
springing  out  in  flashes  of  exceptional  brightness 
here  and  there,  and  at  times  presenting  almost 
perfect  maturity  by  tits  of  individual  good 
fortune  ;  but  hardly  ever  so  free  but  that  some 
of  the  matrix  is  felt  to  be  clinging  to  the  ore. 
It  obtained  complete  but  restricted  symmetry 
with  the  composers  immediately  preceding  Beet- 
hoven, but  arrived  only  at  last  with  him  at  that 
exjwmsion  which  made  it  at  once  perfect  and 
intelligible,  and  yet  boundless  in  range  within 
the  limits  of  the  art-material  at  the 
command. 

Prior  to  Beethoven,  the  development  of  along 
work  was  based  upon  antitheses  of  distinct  tunes 
and  concrete  lumps  of  subject  representing 
separate  organisms,  cither  merely  in  juxtaposi- 
tion, or  loosely  connected  by  more  or  less  empty 
passages.  There  were  ideas  indeed,  but  ideas 
limited  and  confined  by  the  supposed  necessities 
of  the  structure  of  which  they  formed  a  j>art. 
But  what  Beethoveu  seems  to  have  aimed  at 
was  the  expansion  of  the  term  <  idea '  from  the 
isolated  subject  to  the  complete  whole  ;  so  that 
instead  of  the  subjects  being  sejtarate,  though 
compatible  items,  the  whole  movement,  or  even 
the  whole  work,  should  be  the  complete  and 
uniform  organism  which  represented  in  its 
entirety  a  new  meaning  of  the  word  1  idea,'  of 
which  the  subjects,  in  their  close  connection  and 
inseparable  affinities,  were  subordinate  limbs. 
This  principle  is  traceable  in  works  before  his 
time,  but  not  on  the  scale  to  which  he  carried 
it,  nor  with  his  conclusive  force.  In  fact,  the 
condition  of  art  had  not  been  sufficiently  mature 
to  admit  the  terms  of  his  procedure,  and  it  was 
barely  mature  enough  till  he  made  it  so. 

His  early  works  were  in  conformity  with  the 
styleand  structural  principlesof  his  predecessors ; 
but  he  l>egan,  at  least  in  pianoforte  works,  to 
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build  at  once  upon  the  topmost  stone  of  their 
edifice.  His  earliest  sonatas  (op.  2)  are  on  the 
scale  of  their  symphonies.  He  began  with  the 
four-movement  plan  which  they  had  almost  en- 
tirely reserved  for  the  orchestra.  In  the  second 
sonata  he  already  produces  an  example  of  his  own 
peculiar  kind  of  slow  movement,  full,  rich,  deci- 
sive iu  form,  unaffected  in  idea,  and  completely 
divested  of  the  elaborate  graces  which  had  been 
before  its  most  conspicuous  feature.  In  the 
same  sonata  also  he  produces  a  scherzo,  short 
in  this  instance,  and  following  the  lines  of 
the  minuet,  but  of  the  genuine  characteristic 
quality.  Soon,  in  obedience  to  the  spread  of  his 
idea,  the  capacity  of  the  instrument  seems  to 
expand,  and  to  attain  an  altogether  new  richness 
of  sound,  and  a  fulness  it  never  showed  before, 
as  in  many  parts  of  the  fourth  Sonata  (op.  7), 
especially  the  Largo,  which  shows  the  unmistak- 
able qualities  which  ultimately  expanded  into 
the  unsurpassed  slow  movement  of  the  opus  106. 
As  early  as  the  second  8onata  he  puts  a  new 
aspect  upon  the  limits  of  the  first  sections  ;  he 
not  only  makes  his  second  subject  in  the  first 
movement  modulate,  but  he  develops  the 
cadence -figure  into  a  very  noticeable  subject. 
It  is  fortunately  unnecessary  to  follow  in  detail 
the  various  ways  in  which  he  expanded  the 
structural  elements  of  the  sonata,  as  it  has 
already  been  described  in  the  article  Bebthovrn, 
and  other  details  are  given  in  the  article  Form. 
In  respect  of  the  subject  and  its  treatment,  a 
fortunate  opportunity  is  offered  by  a  coincidence 
between  a  subordinate  subject  in  a  sonata  of 
Haydn's  in  C,  and  a  similar  accessory  in  Beet- 
hoven's Sonata  for  violoncello  and  pianoforte  in 
A  major  (op.  69),  which  serves  to  illustrate 
pregnantly  the  difference  of  scope  which  charac- 
terises their  respective  treatment  Haydn's  is 
as  follows  : — 


and  Beethoven's  :- 
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As  has  been  alrea<ly  explained,  an  expansion  of 
this  kind  makes  inevitable  a  similar  expansion 
in  the  whole  structure  of  the  movement,  and  a 
much  wider  choice  of  relative  keys  than  simple 
tonic  and  dominant  in  the  exjnmtory  sections  ; 
or  else  a  much  freer  movement  in  every  part  of 
the  sections,  and  emphasis  upon  unexpected 
relations  of  harmony.  Even  without  this,  the 
new  warmth  and  intensity  of  the  subject  pre- 
cludes mere  reiteration  of  the  accustomed  usages, 
and  necessitates  a  greater  proportionate  vitality 
in  the  subordinate  parts  of  the  work.  The 
relative  heat  must  be  maintained,  and  to  fall 
back  upon  familiar  formulas  would  clearly  be  a 
jarring  anomaly.  In  this  manner  the  idea 
begins  to  dictate  the  form.  But  in  order  to 
carry  out  in  equal  measure  the  development  of 
the  idea,  every  resource  that  the  range  of  music 
can  supply  must  be  admissible  to  him  that  can 
wield  it  with  relevance.  Hence  Beethoven,  as 
early  as  op.  31,  No.  2,  reintroduces  instru- 
mental recitative  with  extraordinary  effect 
Later,  he  resumes  the  rhapsodical  movement 
which  Bach  and  earlier  composers  bad  employed 
in  a  different  sense,  as  in  the  Sonata  in  Eb,  op. 
81,  and  in  the  third  division  of  that  in  A, 
op.  101,  and  in  the  most  romantic  of  romantic 
movements,  the  first  in  E  major  of  op.  109. 
And  lastly,  he  brings  back  the  fugue  as  the 
closest  means  of  expressing  a  certain  kind  of 
idea.  In  these  cases  the  fugue  is  not  a  retro- 
gression, nor  a  hybrid,  but  a  new  adaptation  of 
an  old  and  invaluable  form  under  the  influence 
of  perfectly  assimilated  harmonic  principles. 
The  great  fugue  in  the  Sonata  in  H->,  op.  106, 
for  instance,  is  not  only  extraordinary  as  a  fugue, 
but  is  distributed  in  a  perfectly  ideal  balance  of 
long  contrasting  periods  in  different  states  of 
feeling,  culminating  duly  with  a  supreme  rush 
of  elaborate  force,  as  complex  and  as  inexorable 
as  some  mighty  action  of  nature.  In  these 
sonatas  Beethoven  touches  all  moods,  and  all 
in  the  absolute  manner  free  from  formality  or 
crude  artifice,  which  is  the  essential  character- 
istic of  genuine  modern  music.  In  a  few  of  the 
earlier  sonatas  he  reverts  to  manners  and 
structural  effects  which  are  suggestive  of  the 
principles  of  his  predecessors.  But  these  occa- 
sional incursions  of  external  influence  are  with 
rare  exceptions  inferior  to  the  works  in  which 
his  own  original  force  of  will  speaks  with  genuine 
and  characteristic  freedom.  The  more  difficult 
the  problem  suggested  by  the  thought  which  is 
embodied  in  the  subject  the  greateris  the  result 
The  full  richness  of  his  nature  is  not  called  out 
to  the  strongest  point  till  there  is  something 
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preternaturally  formidable  to  be  mastered. 
The  very  statement  of  the  opening  bars  of  such 
sonatas  as  that  in  D  minor,  op.  31,  No.  2  ;  C 
major,  op.  53  ;  F minor,  op.  57  ;  B*>,  op.  106  ; 
C  minor,  op.  Ill,  is  at  such  a  level  of  daring 
breadth  and  comprehensive  power,  that  it  be- 
comes obvious  in  a  moment  that  the  work  can- 
not be  carried  out  on  equal  proportionate  terms 
without  almost  superhuman  concentration,  and 
unlimited  command  of  technical  resources,  both 
in  respect  of  the  instrument  and  the  art  of 
expression.  In  such  cases,  Beethoven  rises  to 
a  height  which  has  only  been  attained  by  two 
or  three  composers  in  the  whole  history  of  music, 
in  that  sublimity  which  is  almost  his  peculiar 
monopoly.  But,  fortunately  for  average  beings, 
and  average  moods  of  people  who  have  not 
always  a  taste  for  the  sublime,  he  shows  else- 
where, on  a  less  exalted  scale,  the  highest  ideals 
of  delicate  beauty,  and  all  shades  of  the  humours 
of  mankind,  even  to  simple  exuberant  playful- 
ness. The  beauty  and  the  merriment  often 
exist  side  by  side,  as  in  the  exquisite  little 
Sonata  in  Gt  op.  14,  No.  2,  and  in  that  in  Fj 
major,  op.  78  ;  and  in  a  loftier  and  stronger 
spirit  in  company  with  more  comprehensive 
ranges  of  feeling,  in  the  Sonata  in  A,  op.  101. 
In  all  these  and  many  more  there  is  an  ideal 
continuity  and  oneness  which  is  musically  felt 
even  where  there  is  no  direct  external  sign  of 
the  connection.  In  a  few,  however,  there  are 
signs  of  more  than  this.  In  the  Bfr  Sonata, 
op.  106,  for  instance,  the  similar  disposition  of 
intervals  in  the  subjects  of  the  various  move- 
ments has  led  to  the  inference  that  he  meant 
to  connect  them  by  transformations  of  one 
principal  subject  or  germ.  The  same  occurs 
with  as  much  prominence  in  the  Sonata  in  Afc>, 
op.  110,  which  is  in  any  case  a  specimen  where 
the  oneness  and  continuity  are  peculiarly  felt. 
It  is  possible  that  the  apparent  transformations 
are  not  so  much  conscious  as  the  result  of  the 
conditions  of  mind  which  were  necessary  to  pro- 
duce the  oneness  of  effect,  since  concentration 
upon  any  subject  is  liable  to  exert  influence 
upon  closely  succeeding  action,  whether  of  the 
mind  or  body,  and  to  assimilate  the  fruit 
unconsciously  to  the  form  of  the  object  con- 
templated. This,  however,  would  not  lessen 
the  interest  of  the  fact,  but  would  possibly 
rather  enhance  it.  It  only  affects  the  question 
whether  or  no  Beethoven  consciously  reasoned 
about  possible  ways  of  extending  and  enhancing 
the  opportunities  of  sonata-form — too  large  a 
subject  to  be  entered  upon  here.  As  a  rule, 
great  masters  appear  to  hit  upon  such  germinal 
principles  in  the  process  of  composition,  with- 
out exactly  formulating  them  in  so  many 
equivalent  terms  ;  and  those  who  come  after 
note  the  facts  and  apply  them  as  useful  resources, 
orsometimes  asinvaluable  starting-points  of  fresh 
lines  of  development.  It  is  a  noticeable  fact 
that  Beethoven  only  seldom  indicated  a  pro- 


gramme, and  it  is  extremely  rare  in  him  to  find 
even  the  dimmest  suggestions  of  realism.  In 
fact,  as  must  be  true  of  all  the  highest  music, 
a  work  of  his  is  not  representative  of  a  story, 
but  of  a  mental  process.    Even  if  it  deals  with 
a  story  it  does  not  represent  the  circumstances, 
but  the  condition  of  mind  which  results  from 
its  contemplation ;  or,   in  other  words,  the 
musical  counterpart  of  the  emotion  to  which  it 
gives  rise  ;  and  it  is  the  coherency  and  consis- 
tent sequence  of  the  emotions  represented  which 
produce  the  effect  of  oneness  on  the  colossal 
scale  of  his  greatest  works,  which  is  Beethoven's 
crowning  achievement    With  him  the  long 
process  of  development  appeals  to  find  its  utmost 
and  complete  culmination  ;  and  what  comes 
after,  and  in  sight  of  his  work,  can  be  little 
more  than  commentary.    It  may  be  seen,  with* 
out  much  effort,  that  mankind  does  not  achieve 
more  than  one  supreme  triumph  on  the  same 
lines  of  art.    When  the  conditions  of  develop- 
ment are  fulfilled  the  climax  is  reached,  but 
there  is  not  more  than  one  climax  to  each  cres- 
cendo.   The  conditions  of  human  life  change 
ceaselessly,  and  with  them  the  phenomena  of 
art,  which  are  their  counterpart.    The  charac- 
teristics of  the  art  of  any  age  are  the  fruit  of 
the  immediate  past,  as  much  as  are  the  emotional 
and  intellectual  conditions  of  that  age.  They 
are  its  signs,  and  it  is  impossible  to  produce  in 
a  succeeding  age  a  perfect  work  of  art  in  the 
same  terms  as  those  which  are  the  direct  fruit 
of  a  different  and  earlier  group  of  causes  ;  and 
it  is  partly  for  this  reason  that  attempts  to  return 
to  earlier  conditions  of  art,  which  leave  out  the 
essential  characteristics  of  contemporary  feeling, 
invariably  ring  false. 

The  time  produced  other  real  men  besides 
Beethoven,  though  not  of  his  stamp.  Weber 
and  Schubert  were  both  of  the  genuine  modern 
type,  genuinely  musical  through  and  through, 
though  neither  of  them  was  a  born  writer  of 
sonatas  as  Beethoven  was.  Beethoven  possessed, 
together  with  the  supremest  gift  of  ideas,  a 
power  of  prolonged  concentration,  and  the  cer- 
tainty of  self-mastery.  This  neither  Weber  nor 
Schubert  possessed.  Beethoven  could  direct  his 
thought  with  infallible  certainty  ;  in  Weber  and 
Schubert  the  thought  was  often  too  much  their 
master,  and  they  both  required,  to  keep  them 
perfectly  certain  in  the  direction  of  their  original 
musical  matter,  the  guiding  principle  of  a  con- 
sciously realised  dramatic  or  lyrical  conception, 
which  was  generally  supplied  to  them  from 
without  As  should  be  obvious  from  the  above 
survey  of  the  process  of  sonata  development,  the 
absolute  mastery  of  the  structural  outlines,  the 
sureness  of  foot  of  the  strong  man  moving,  un- 
aided, but  direct  in  his  path,  amidst  the  con- 
flicting suggestions  of  his  inspiration,  is  indis- 
pensable to  the  achievement  of  great  and  genuine 
sonatas.  The  more  elaborate  the  art  of  expres- 
sion becomes,  the  more  difficult  the  success.  Beet- 
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hoven  probably  stood  just  at  the  point  where 
the  extremest  elaboration  and  the  most  perfect 
mastery  of  combination  on  a  large  scale  were 
possible.  He  himself  supplied  suggestion  for  yet 
further  elaboration,  and  the  result  is  that  the 
works  of  his  successors  are  neither  so  concen 
trated  nor  so  well  in  hand  as  his.  Weber  was 
nearest  in  point  of  time,  but  his  actual  mastery 
of  the  art  of  composition  was  never  very  certain 
nor  thoroughly  regulated,  though  his  musical 
instincts  were  almost  marvellous.  He  had  one 
great  advantage,  which  was  that  he  was  a  great 
pianist,  and  had  the  gift  to  extend  the  resources 
of  the  instrument  by  the  invention  of  new  and 
characteristic  effects  ;  and  he  was  tolerably  suc- 
cessful in  avoiding  the  common  trap  of  letting 
effect  stand  for  substance.  Another  advantage 
was  his  supreme  gift  of  melody.  His  tunes  are 
for  the  most  part  of  the  old  order,  but  infused 
with  new  life  and  heat  by  a  breath  from  the 
genius  of  the  people.  His  two  best  sonatas,  in 
A[?  and  D  minor,  are  rich  in  thought,  forcible, 
and  genuinely  full  of  expression.  He  always 
adopts  the  plan  of  four  movements,  and  disposes 
them  in  the  same  order  as  Beethoven  did.  His 
treatment  of  form  is  also  full  and  free,  and  he 
often  imports  some  individuality  into  it.  As 
simple  iustances  may  be  taken — the  use  of  the 
introductory  phrase  in  the  first  movement  of  the 
Sonata  in  C,  in  the  body  of  the  movement ; 
the  rondo  structure  of  the  slow  movements, 
esj>ecially  in  the  Sonata  in  D  minor,  which  has 
a  short  introduction,  and  elaborate  variations  in 
the  place  of  exact  returns  of  the  subject ;  and 
theinterBpersionof  subjects  in  thefirst  movement 
of  the  Sonata  in  E  minor,  op.  70,  so  as  to 
knit  the  two  sections  of  the  first  half  doubly 
together.  An  essentially  modern  trait  is  his 
love  of  completing  the  cycle  of  the  movement 
by  bringing  in  a  last  allusion  to  the  opening 
features  of  the  whole  movement  at  the  end, 
generally  with  some  new  element  of  expres- 
sion or  vivacity.  Specially  noticeable  in  this 
respect  are  the  first  and  last  (the  1  Moto  per- 
petuo')  of  the  C  major,  the  last  of  the  Ab, 
and  the  first  and  last  in  both  the  D  minor 
and  E  minor  Sonatas.  Weber  had  an  excep- 
tional  instinct  for  dance -rhythms,  and  this 
comes  out  very  remarkably  in  some  of  the 
minuets  and  trios,  and  in  the  last  movement 
of  the  E  minor. 

As  a  whole  the  Weber  group  is  a  decidedly 
important  item  in  pianoforte  literature,  instinct 
with  romantic  qualities,  and  aiming  at  elaborate 
expressiveness,  as  is  illustrated  by  the  numerous 
directions  in  the  A*  Sonata,  such  as'  con  anima,' 
'  con  duolo,'  4  con  passione,'  1  con  molt'  affetto,' 
and  so  forth.  These  savour  to  a  certain  extent 
of  the  opera,  and  require  a  good  deal  of  art  and 
musical  sense  in  the  variation  of  time  and  the 
phrasing  to  give  them  due  effect ;  and  in  this 
they  show  some  kinship  to  the  ornamental 
adagios  of  the  times  previous  to  Beethoven, 


though  dictated  by  more  genuinely  musical 
feelings. 

Schubert's  sonatas  do  not  show  any  operatic 
traits  of  the  old  manner,  but  there  is  plenty 
in  them  which  may  be  called  dramatic  in  a 
modern  sense.  His  instincts  were  of  a  pre- 
eminently modern  type,  and  the  fertility  of  his 
ideas  in  their  superabundance  clearly  made  the 
self-restraint  necessary  for  sonata -writing  a 
matter  of  some  difficulty.  He  was  tempted 
to  give  liberty  to  the  msh  of  thought  which 
possessed  him,  and  the  result  is  sometimes 
delightful,  but  sometimes  also  bewildering. 
There  are  movements  and  even  groups  of  them 
which  are  of  the  supremest  beauty,  but  hardly 
any  one  sonata  which  is  completely  satisfactory 
throughout.  His  treatment  of  form  is  often 
daring,  even  to  rashness,  and  yet  from  the  point 
of  view  of  principle  offers  but  little  to  remark, 
though  in  detail  some  perfectly  magical  feats  of 
harmonic  progression  and  strokes  of  modulation 
have  had  a  good  deal  of  influence  upon  great 
composers  of  later  times.  The  point  which  he 
serves  to  illustrate  peculiarly  in  the  history  of 
music  is  the  transition  from  the  use  of  the  idea, 
as  shown  in  Beethoven's  Sonatas  on  a  grand  and 
richly  developed  scale,  to  the  close  and  intensely 
emotional  treatment  of  ideas  in  a  lyrical  manner, 
which  has  as  yet  found  its  highest  exponent  in 
Schumann.  In  this  process  Schubert  seems  to 
stand  midway — still  endeavouring  to  conform 
to  sonata  ways,  and  yet  frequently  overborne 
by  the  invincible  potency  of  the  powers  his  own 
imagination  has  called  up.  The  tendency  is 
further  illustrated  by  the  exquisite  beauty  of 
some  of  the  smaller  and  more  condensed  move- 
ments, which  lose  nothing  by  being  taken  out  of 
the  sonatas  ;  being,  like  many  of  Schumann's, 
specimens  of  intense  concentration  in  short 
space,  the  fruit  of  a  single  flash  of  deep  emotion. 
Among  the  longer  movements,  the  one  which 
is  most  closely  unified  is  the  first  of  the  A 
minor,  cp.  143,  in  which  a  feature  of  the  first 
subject  is  made  to  preponderate  conspicuously 
all  through,  manifestly  representing  the  per- 
sistence of  a  special  quality  of  feeling  through 
the  varying  phases  of  a  long  train  of  thought. 
Like  many  other  raovemeuts,  it  has  a  strong 
dramatic  element  but  more  under  appropriate 
control  than  usual. 

As  a  whole,  though  illustrating  richly  many 
of  the  tendencies  of  modern  music,  the  Sonatas 
cannot  be  taken  as  representing  Schubert's 
powers  as  a  composer  of  instrumental  music  so 
satisfactorily  as  his  Quartets,  his  String  Quintet, 
and  some  or  his  finest  Symphonies.  In  these 
he  often  rose  almost  to  the  highest  point  of 
musical  possibility.  And  this  serves  further  to 
illustrate  the  fact  that  since  Beethoven  the 
tendency  has  been  to  treat  the  sonata-form  with 
the  fresh  opportunities  afforded  by  combinations 
of  instruments,  rather  than  on  the  old  lines  of 
the  solo  sonata. 
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Two  other  composers  of  sonatas  of  Beethoven's 
time  require  notice.  These  are  Woelfl  and 
Hummel.  The  former  chiefly  on  account  of  his 
once  celebrated  sonata  called  1  Ne  plus  ultra,' 
in  which  he  showed  some  of  the  devices  of  tech- 
nique which  he  was  considered  to  have  invented 
— such  as  passages  in  thirds  and  sixths,  and 
ingenious  applications  of  the  shake.  The  matter 
is  poor  and  vapid,  and  as  throwing  light  upon 
anything  except  his  powers  as  a  player,  is 
worthless.  Its  very  title  condemns  it,  for 
Woelfl  had  the  advantage  of  being  Beethoven's 
junior  ;  and  it  is  astonishing  how,  by  the  side 
of  the  genuine  difficulty  of  Beethoven's  master- 
pieces,  such  a  collection  of  tricks  could  ever  have 
been  dignified,  even  by  the  supposition  of  being 
particularly  difficult.  It  seems  impossible  that 
such  work  should  have  had  any  influence  upon 
genuinely  musical  people  ;  but  the  sonata  has 
all  the  signs  of  a  useful  piece  for  second-rate 
l>opular  occasions  ;  for  which  the  variations  on 
*  Life  lot  us  cherish  *  would  doubtless  be  par- 
ticularly effective. 

Hummel  in  comparison  with  Woelfl  was  a 
giant,  and  certainly  had  pre-eminent  gifts  as  a 
pianoforte-player.  Like  Weber  he  had  an  apti- 
tude for  inventing  effects  and  passages,  but  he 
applied  them  in  a  different  manner.  He  was  of 
that  nature  which  cultivates  the  whole  technical 
art  of  speech  till  able  to  treat  it  with  a  certainty 
which  has  all  the  effect  of  mastery,  and  then 
instead  of  using  it  to  say  something,  makes  it 
chiefly  serviceable  to  show  off  the  contents  of 
his  finger  repertoire.  However,  his  technique 
is  large  and  broad,  full  of  sound  and  brilliancy, 
and  when  the  works  were  first  produced  and 
played  by  himself  they  must  have  been  ex- 
tremely astonishing.  His  facility  of  speech  is 
also  wonderful,  but  his  ideas  were  for  the  most 
jiart  old-fashioned,  even  when  he  produced  them 
— for  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  he  was  eight 
years  younger  than  Beethoven  and  twenty-six 
younger  that  Clemonti.  The  spirit  which  seems 
to  rule  him  is  the  consciousness  of  a  pianist 
l>eforo  an  audience,  guided  by  the  chances  of 
display.  His  modulations  are  free  and  bold, 
but  they  are  often  superfluous,  because  the  ideas 
are  not  on  the  level  of  intensity  or  broad  freedom 
which  necessitates  or  even  justifies  them.  He 
probably  saw  that  modulation  was  a  means  of 
effect,  but  did  not  realise  that  there  is  a  ratio 
between  the  qualities  of  subject  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  movement  that  springs  from  it 
From  this  it  will  be  obvious  that  his  sonatas 
are  not  written  in  the  mood  to  produce  works 
that  are  musically  important.  He  had  the 
very  finest  possible  opportunities  through  living 
in  Mozart's  house  during  his  most  impressionable 
days,  and  the  fruit  is  sufficiently  noticeable  in 
the  clearness  with  which  he  distributes  his 
structural  elements,  and  in  much  of  his  manner 
of  expressing  himself ;  but  he  had  not  the  in- 
ventive gift  for  musical  ideas,  which  contact 


and  even  familiar  intercourse  with  great  masters 
seems  inadequate  to  supply.  The  survival  of 
traits  characteristic  of  earlier  times  is  illustrated 
by  some  of  his  slow  movements,  in  which  he 
brought  the  most  elaborate  forces  of  his  finished 
technique  to  serve  in  the  old  style  of  artificial 
adagio,  where  there  is  a  hyper-elaborated  grace 
at  every  corner,  and  a  shake  upon  every  note 
that  is  long  enough  ;  and  if  a  chord  be  suitable 
to  rest  upon  for  a  little,  it  is  adorned  with 
quite  a  collection  of  ingenious  finger  exercises, 
artificially  manipulated  scales  and  arpeggios,  and 
the  like  contrivances  ;  which  do  not  serve  to 
decorate  anything  worthy  of  the  honour,  but 
stand  on  their  own  merits.  There  are  occasional 
traits  of  expression  and  strokes  of  force  in  the 
sonatas,  but  the  technique  of  the  pianist  pre- 
ponderates excessively  over  the  invention  of  the 
composer.  At  the  same  time  the  right  and 
masterly  use  of  the  resources  of  an  instrument 
is  not  by  any  means  a  matter  of  small  moment 
in  art,  and  Hummel's  is  right  and  masterly  in 
a  very  remarkable  degree. 

After  the  early  years  of  the  19th  century, 
the  sonata,  in  its  conventional  sense  of  instru- 
mental work  for  a  solo  or  at  most  for  two  instru- 
ments, occupies  a  smaller  and  decreasing  space 
in  the  domain  of  music  Great  composers  have 
paid  it  proportionately  very  little  attention,  and 
the  few  examples  they  afford  have  rather  an 
effect  of  being  out  of  the  direct  line  of  their 
natural  mode  of  expression.  In  Chopin,  for 
instance,  the  characteristic  qualities  of  modem 
music,  in  the  treatment  of  ideas  in  short  and 
malleable  forms  specially  adapted  to  their  ex- 
pression, are  found  abundantly,  and  in  these 
his  genuine  qualities  are  most  clearly  displayed. 
His  sonatas  are  less  successful,  because,  though 
quite  master  enough  to  deal  with  structure 
clearly  and  definitely,  it  was  almost  impossible 
for  him  to  force  the  ideas  within  the  limits 
which  should  make  that  structure  relevant  and 
convincing.  They  are  children  of  a  fervid  and 
impetuous  genius,  and  the  classical  dress  and 
manners  do  not  sit  easily  upon  them.  Moreover 
the  luxuriant  fancy,  the  richness  and  high 
colour  of  expression,  the  sensuous  qualities  of 
the  harmony,  all  tend  to  emphasise  detail  in 
a  new  and  peculiar  manner,  and  to  make  the 
sonata-principle  of  the  old  order  appear  irrele- 
vant The  most  successful  are  the  Sonatas  in 
Bb  minor  for  pianoforte,  op.  35.  and  that  for 
pianoforte  and  violoncello  in  G  minor,  op.  65. 
In  both  these  cases  the  first  movements,  which 
are  generally  a  sure  test  of  a  capacity  for  sonata- 
writing,  are  clearly  disposed,  and  free  from 
superfluous  wandering  and  from  tautology. 
There  are  certain  idiosyncrasies  in  the  treatment 
of  the  form,  as  for  instance  in  the  recapitulation, 
which  in  both  cases  is  almost  limited  to  the 
materials  of  the  second  section,  the  opening 
features  of  the  movement  being  only  hinted  at 
in  conclusion.    The  subjects  themselves  are 
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fairly  appropriate  to  the  style  of  movement, 
and  are  kept  well  iu  hand,  so  that  on  the  whole, 
in  these  two  cases,  the  impression  conveyed  is 
consistent  with  the  sonata-character.  In  scherzos 
Chopin  was  thoroughly  at  home,  and  moreover 
they  represent  a  provinco  in  which  far  more 
al>andonment  is  admissible.  In  both  sonatas 
they  are  successful,  but  that  in  the  Pianoforte 
,  Sonata  is  especially  fascinating  and  character- 
istic, and  though  the  modulations  are  sometimes 
rather  reckless  the  main  divisions  are  well 
proportioned,  and  consequently  the  general 
effect  of  the  outlines  is  sufficiently  clear.  The 
slow  movements  of  both  are  very  well  known  ; 
that  of  the  Pianoforte  Sonata  being  the  Funeral 
.March,  and  the  other  being  a  kind  of  romance 
iu  Chopin's  own  free  maimer,  which  is  familiar 
to  players  on  the  violoncello.  The  last  move- 
ment of  the  Pianoforte  Souata  is  a  short  but 
characteristic  outbreak  of  whirling  notes,  in 
general  character  not  unlike  someof  his  Preludes, 
and  equally  free  and  original  in  point  of  form, 
but  in  that  respect  not  without  precedent  among 
the  last  movements  of  early  masters.  In  the 
mind  of  the  comjioser  it  possibly  had  a  poetical 
connection  with  the  Funeral  March.  The  other 
last  movement  is  a  free  kind  of  rondo,  and 
therefore  more  consonant  with  the  ordinary 
principles  of  form,  and  is  appropriate,  without 
being  so  interesting  as  the  other  movements. 
The  total  effect  of  these  sonatas  is  naturally  of 
an  entirely  different  order  from  that  of  the 
earlier  types,  and  not  so  convincing  in  oneness 
as  the  works  of  great  masters  of  this  kind  of 
form  ;  they  are  nevertheless  plausible  as  wholes, 
and  in  details  most  effective  ;  the  balance  and 
appropriate  treatment  of  the  two  instruments 
in  the  op.  06  being  esi>ecially  noteworthy. 
The  other  sonatas  for  pianoforte,  in  C  minor 
and  B  minor,  are  more  unequal.  The  first 
appears  to  be  an  early  work,  and  contains  some 
remarkable  experiments,  one  of  which  at  least 
has  value,  others  probably  not.  As  examples 
may  be  mentioned  the  use  of  6-4  time  through- 
out the  slow  movement,  and  the  experiment 
of  beginning  the  recapitulation  of  the  first 
movement  in  Bfr  minor,  when  the  principal  key 
is  C  minor.  In  this  sonata  he  seems  not  to 
move  with  sufficient  ease,  and  in  the  H  minor, 
op.  58,  with  something  too  much  to  have  the 
general  aspect  of  a  successful  work  of  the  kind. 
Tho  technical  devices  in  the  latter  as  in  the 
others  are  extremely  elaborate  and  effective, 
without  being  offensively  obtrusive,  and  the 
ideas  are  often  clear  and  fascinating  ;  but  as  a 
complete  and  convincing  work  it  is  hardly 
successful. 

Sonatas  which  followed  implicitly  the  old 
lines  without  doing  more  than  formulate  subjects 
according  to  supposed  laws  do  not  require  any 
notice.  The  mere  artificial  reproduction  of  forms 
that  have  been  consciously  realised  from  observa- 
tion of  great  works  of  the  past  without  importing 
VOI*  IV 


anything  original  into  the  treatment,  is  often 
the  most  ho|ieless  kind  ol  plagiarism,  and  far 
more  delilieratu  than  the  accidents  of  coinci- 
dence iu  ideas  which  are  obvious  to  superficial 
observers. 

As  examples  of  independent  thought  working 
in  a  comparatively  untried  field,  Mendelssohn's 
six  sonatas  for  the  organ  have  some  imi»orlance. 
They  have  very  little  connection  with  the  Piano- 
forte Sonata,  or  the  history  of  its  development  ; 
for  Mendelssohn  seems  to  have  divined  that  the 
binary  and  similar  instrumental  forms  of  large 
scojm)  were  unsuitable  to  the  genius  of  the  instru- 
ment, and  returned  to  structural  principles  of  a 
date  before  those  forms  had  Income  prominent 
or  definite.  Their  chief  connection  with  the 
modem  sonata  type  lies  in  the  distribution  of 
the  keys  in  which  the  resj>ective  movements 
stand,  and  the  broad  contrasts  in  time  and 
character  which  subsist  between  one  division  or 
movement  and  another.  Different  members  of 
the  group  represent  different  methods  of  dealing 
with  the  problem.  Iu  the  large  movements 
fugal  and  contrapuntal  principles  predominate, 
sometimes  alternating  with  passages  of  a  de^ 
cidedly  harmonic  character.  In  movements 
which  are  not  absolute  fugues  the  broad  outlines 
of  form  are  commonly  similar  to  those  already 
described  as  exemplified  in  Bach's  Sonatas,  and 
in  the  first  and  last  movements  of  his  Italian 
Concerto.  This  form  in  its  broadest  significance 
amounts  to  a  correspondence  of  well-defined 
sections  at  the  beginning  and  end,  with  a  long 
passage  of  '  free  fantasia,'  sometimes  fugally  de- 
veloped, in  the  middle.  The  clearest  examplo 
in  these  sonatas  is  the  first  movement  of  the 
third  Sonata,  in  A  major,  in  which  the  corre- 
sponding divisions  at  either  end  are  long,  and 
strongly  contrasted  in  the  modern  quality  and 
more  simultaneous  motion  of  the  j»arts,  with  the 
elaborate  fugal  structure  of  the  middle  division. 
In  the  last  movement  of  the  Sonata  in  Bfc>  the 
corresponding  sections  are  very  short,  but  the 
effect  is  structurally  satisfying  and  clear.  In 
no  case  is  the  structural  system  of  keys  used 
with  anything  approaching  the  clearness  of  a 
pianoforte  sonata.  Material  is  contrasted  with 
material,  sometimes  simply  as  subjects  or  figures, 
sometimes  even  in  respect  of  style  ;  as  a  chorale 
with  recitative,  chorale  with  fugal  jwissages,  or 
harmonic  passages  with  contrapuntal  jwwsages. 
Sometimes  these  are  kept  distinct,  and,  some- 
times, as  in  the  first  movement  of  the  Sonata  in 
Bp,  they  are  combined  together  at  the  end.  The 
general  laying  out  of  the  complete  works,  though 
based  on  the  same  broadest  radical  principles,  is 
in  actual  order  and  manner  quite  distinct  from 
that  of  pianoforte  sonatas.  The  longer  move- 
ments alternate  with  very  short  ones,  which 
commonly  resemble  Romances,  Lieder  ohne 
Worte,  or  such  expressive  lyrical  types  ;  and 
occasionally  the  whole  sonata  concludes  with  a 
little  movement  of  this  sort,  as  No.  3  in  A  and 
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No.  6  in  D.  They  are  generally  in  the  simplest 
kind  of  primary  form  with  a  proportionately 
important  coda.  In  point  of  actual  style  and 
treatmeut  of  the  instrument  there  is  a  great 
diversity  in  different  sonatas.  In  some  the  solid 
old  contrapuntal  style  predominates,  in  similar 
proportion  to  that  in  the  organ  preludes,  sonatas, 
etc.  of  Bach  ;  but  this  rarely  occurs  without 
some  intermixture  of  modern  traits.  The  most 
completely  and  consistently  modern  in  style  is 
the  Sonata  in  D  major,  No.  5,  which  is  practi- 
cally in  three  divisions.  The  first  is  a  chorale, 
the  second  a  kind  of  '  song  without  words  '  in  B 
minor,  and  the  third  a  species  of  fantasia,  iu 
which  the  sections  are  balanced  by  distinct 
figures,  without  more  toual  structure  than 
emphasis  u|ion  the  principal  key  at  the  beginning 
and  end,  and  variety  of  modulation  with  some 
thematic  development  in  the  middle.  In  other 
sonatas  different  modes  of  writing  for  the  in- 
strument are  used  as  a  means  of  enforcing  the 
contrast  between  one  movement  and  another. 
Thus  in  the  second  Sonata  the  first  division  is 
a  kind  of  prelude  in  a  modern  manner,  chiefly 
homophonic  and  orchestral  ;  the  second  corre- 
sponds to  a  distinct  romance  or  '  song  without 
words '  with  clearly  defined  melody  and  graceful 
and  constantly  flowing  independent  accompani- 
ment. In  the  third  movement,  which  though 
in  3-4  time  has  something  of  a  march  quality, 
the  modern  harmonic  character  is  very  promi- 
nent, and  the  last  movement  is  a  fugue.  Similar 
distribution  of  styles  and  modes  of  writing  are 
as  clearly  used  in  the  first  and  fourth  Sonatas  ; 
in  the  former  more  elaborately. 

Among  the  few  attempts  which  have  been 
made  to  add  something  genuine  to  the  literature 
of  the  Pianoforte  Sonata,  that  in  Fj  minor,  op. 
11,  by  Schumann,  first  published  under  the 
pseudonym  of  Florestan  and  Eusebius,  is  most 
interesting.  This  was  clearly  an  attempt  to 
adapt  to  the  sonata- form  the  so-called  romantic 
ideas  of  which  Schumann  was  so  prominent  and 
successful  a  representative.  The  outward  asjicct 
of  the  matter  is  twofold.  First,  the  absolute 
subordination  of  the  sectional  distribution  to  the 
ideas  contained,  and,  secondly,  the  interchange 
of  the  subject-matter  so  as  to  connect  the  move- 
ments absolutely  as  well  as  intrinsically.  The 
first  point  is  illustrated  by  the  continuity  of  the 
Allegro  Vivace  and  the  constant  shifting  and 
swaying  of  modulation  and  changing  of  tempo  ; 
also  by  the  variety  of  the  subjects  and  the  ap- 
parently irregular  manner  of  their  introduction, 
if  judged  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  older 
sonatas.  Thus  the  part  which  corresponds  to 
the  first  section  comprises  a  first  subject,  con- 
taining a  figure  which  may  be  called  the  text  of 
the  movement,  and  many  subsidiary  features  and 
transitions.  The  second  section  follows  con- 
tinuously, with  new  matter  and  allusions  to  the 
first  subject,  all  in  a  constant  sway  of  transition, 
till  at  the  end  of  the  first  half  of  the  movement 


a  long  continuous  subject  in  A  is  reached,  which 
in  its  sustained  and  earnest  calmness  seems  to 
supply  the  point  of  rest  after  the  long  preceding 
period  of  activity.    This  same  subject  is  the  on  ly 
one  which  is  given  with  complete  fulness  at  the 
end  of  the  whole  movement,  the  rest  of  the 
subject-matter,  though  all  represented  in  the 
recapitulation,  being  considerably  condensed 
and  curtailed.    The  second  point  is  illustrated 
by  the  connection  between  the  introduction  and 
the  two  following  movements.  The  introduction 
itself  is  in  an  elaborate  kind  of  primary  form. 
Its  impressive  principal  subject  is  reintroduced 
in  the  middle  of  the  succeeding  allegro  ;  and  the 
subject  of  the  middle  portion  serves  as  the  main 
staple  of  the  beautiful  aria  which  is  the  central 
movement  of  the  whole  sonata.    The  success  of 
such  things  certainly  de]>ends  on  the  way  in 
which  they  are  done,  and  mere  description  of 
them  gives  very  little  impress  of  their  effective- 
ness in  this  case.    There  can  hardly  be  a  doubt 
that  in  these  devices  Schumann  hit  upon  a  true 
means  of  applying  original  thought  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  structural  outlines,  following 
the  suggestion  which  is  really  contained  in  Beet- 
hoven's work,  that  the  structure  is  perceptible 
through  the  disposition  of  the  ideas,  and  not 
only  by  emphasising  the  harmonic  sections.  The 
actual  distribution  of  the  structure  which  is 
hidden  under  the  multiplicity  of  ideas  is  remark 
ably  careful  and  systematic.    Even  in  the  de- 
velopment portion  there  is  method  and  balance, 
and  the  same  is  true  of  large  excuses  in  the  last 
movement.   The  freedom  with  which  Schumann 
uses  subordinate  transitions  makes  the  balance 
of  keys  a  matter  requiring  great  concentration  ; 
but  it  is  remarkable  in  his  work,  as  contrasted 
with  similar  modern  examples  by  other  com- 
posers, that  he  rarely  makes  random  and  un- 
restrained flights,  but  keejw  within  the  bounds 
which  make  proportionate  balance  possible.  It 
is  no  doubt  a  matter  of  very  great  difficulty  to 
carry  out  such  principles  as  this  work  seems  to 
embody  ;  but  if  the  sonata  form  be  really  capable 
of  any  fresh  extension  it  will  probably  be  to  a 
great  extent  on  such  lines. 

Schumann's  second  Sonata,  in  G  minor,  op. 
22,  though  written  during  almost  the  same 
period,  seems  to  be  a  retrogression  from  the 
position  taken  up  by  that  in  FS  minor.  It  is 
possibly  a  more  effective  work,  and  from  the 
pianist's  point  of  view,  more  capable  of  being 
made  to  sound  convincing.  And  yet  in  detail 
it  is  not  so  interesting,  nor  is  it  technically  >•> 
rich,  nor  so  full  and  noble  in  sound.  He 
seems  to  aim  at  orthodoxy  with  deliberate  pur- 
pose, and  the  result  is  that  though  vehement 
and  vigorous  in  motion,  it  is  not,  for  Schumann, 
particularly  warm  or  poetical.  The  second 
subjects  of  the  first  and  last  movements  are 
characteristic,  and  so  is  a  great  part  of  the 
peculiarly  sectional  and  epigrammatic  scherzo. 
The  andantino  also  has  remarkable  points  about 
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it,  but  is  not  so  fascinating  as  the  slow  move- 
ment of  the  Fg  minor  Sonata. 

The  principles  indicated  in  the  sonata  opus 
11  reappear  later  with  better  results,  as  far  as 
the  total  impression  is  concerned,  in  larger  forms 
of  instrumental  music,  and  also  in  the  D  minor 
Sonata  for  violin  and  pianoforte.  In  this  there 
is  a  close  connection  between  the  introduction 
and  the  most  marked  feature  of  the  succeeding 
•puck  movement,  and  similar  linking  of  scherzo 
and  slow  movement  by  means  of  a  reference  to 
the  subject  of  the  former  in  the  progress  of  the 
latter,  with  a  distinctly  |>octic  purpose.  The 
Sonata  in  A  minor  for  the  same  combination  of 
instruments  is  not  on  such  an  elaborate  scale, 
nor  has  it  as  many  external  marks  to  indicate  a 
decided  purj>ose  ;  but  it  is  none  the  less  poetical 
in  effect,  which  arises  in  the  first  movement 
from  the  continuity  of  structure  and  the  mys- 
terious sadness  of  spirit  which  it  expresses,  and 
in  the  slow  movement  from  its  characteristic 
tenderness  and  sweetness. 

Liszt,  in  his  remarkable  Sonata  in  B  minor 
dedicated  to  Schumann,  undoubtedly  adopts 
the  same  principles  of  procedure,  and  works 
them  out  with  more  uncompromising  thorough- 
ness. He  knits  the  whole  sonata  into  an  un- 
broken unity,  with  distinct  portions  |>assing 
into  one  another,  representing  the  usual  se]»arate 
movements.  The  interest  is  concentrated  upon 
one  principal  idea,  to  which  the  usual  second 
subjects  and  accessories  serve  as  so  many 
commentaries  and  antitheses,  and  express  the 
influences  which  react  uj>on  its  course.  This  is 
further  illustrated  by  the  process  sometimes 
defined  as  1  transformation  of  themes,'  already 
referred  to  in  connection  with  Beethoven's 
Sonatas  in  B>>  and  Ab  ;  which  is  really  no  more 
than  a  fresh  way  of  applying  that  art  of  varia- 
tion which  had  been  used  from  almost  the  earliest 
times  of  sonata-  writing,  in  recapitulatingsubjects 
in  the  progress  of  a  movement,  as  well  as  in  regu- 
lar set  themes  and  variations ;  though  it  had  not 
been  adopted  before  to  serve  a  poetical  or  ideal  con- 
ception pervading  and  unifying  the  whole  work. 
In  the  actual  treatment  of  the  subject-matter, 
Liszt  adopts,  as  Beethoven  had  done,  the  various 
opportunities  afforded  not  only  by  harmonic 
structural  principles,  but  by  the  earlier  fugal 
and  contrapuntal  devices,  and  by  recitative, 
adapting  them  with  admirable  breadth  and 
freedom  to  a  thoroughly  modern  style  of  thought. 
It  seems  almost  superfluous  to  add  that  the 
purpose  is  carried  out  with  absolute  mastery  of 
technical  resource,  in  respect  both  of  the  instru- 
ment and  of  the  disposition  of  the  parts  of  the 
movement 

The  pianoforte  sonatas  of  Brahms  are  as 
astounding  specimens  of  youthful  power  and 
breadth  and  dignity  of  style  as  exist  in  the  whole 
range  of  the  art ;  but  it  must  at  present  be  con- 
sidered doubtful  if  they  represent  his  maturer 
convictions.     All  three  appear  to  have  been 


written  before  he  arrived  at  the  age  of  twenty  ; 
and  it  is  certain  that  he  was  then  more  influenced 
by  the  romantic  theories  which  Schumann 
represented,  than  he  was  in  his  later  works. 
His  adoption  of  shorter  and  more  individual 
forms,  such  ascappriccios,  intermezzi,  rhapsodies, 
in  his  mature  age,  lends  at  least  indirect  counte- 
nance to  the  view  that  the  tendency  of  music 
is  to  subordinate  form  to  idea  ;  ami  that  if  the 
classical  form  of  the  sonata  is  not  expansible 
enough,  other  forms  must  be  accepted  which 
will  admit  of  more  freedom  of  development. 
This  implies  a  question  as  to  the  proper  meaning 
of  the  won!  '  sonata,'  and  a  doubt  as  to  its  being 
legitimately  assimilable  to  the  tendency  to  cen- 
tralise the  interest  uj»on  the  idea,  as  a  contrast 
to  the  old  practice  of  making  an  equal  balance 
between  two  main  subjects  as  a  means  of  struc- 
tural effect.  If  the  word  is  to  be  so  restricted, 
it  will  only  be  another  conventional  limitation, 
and,  it  may  be  added,  must  before  long  put  an 
end  to  further  enrichment  of  the  literature  of 
so-called  sonatas. 

In  the  finest  of  Brahms's  three  early  sonatas, 
that  in  F  minor,  op.  5,  the  first  slow  movement 
is  headed  by  a  quotation  from  a  poem  of  Sternau, 
and  another  movement  is  called  Riickblick. 
These  are  clearly  external  marks  of  a  poetical 
intention.  In  the  actual  treatment  of  the 
subjects  there  is  no  attempt  to  connect  the 
movements  ;  but  the  freedom  of  transition,  even 
in  the  actual  progress  of  a  subject  (see  the  second 
subject  of  the  first  movement),  is  eminently 
characteristic  of  the  composer,  and  of  a  liberal 
view  of  sonata  development  In  the  last  move- 
ment— a  rondo — the  most  noticeable  external 
mark  of  continuity  is  the  elaborately  ingenious 
treatment  of  the  subject  of  the  second  episode 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  movement.  Brahms 
added  no  more  to  the  list  of  solo  pianoforte 
sonatas,  but  he  illustrated  the  tendency  to  look 
for  fresh  opportunities  in  combinations  of  solo 
instruments,  as  in  his  pianoforte  quartets  and 
quintet,  which  are  really  just  as  much  sonatas 
as  those  usually  so  designated  ;  in  fact,  one  of 
the  versions  of  the  quintet,  which  stands  as  a 
duet  for  two  pianofortes,  is  in  that  form  pub- 
lished as  a  'sonata.'  The  three  for  pianoforte 
and  violin  require  notice  as  the  work  of  a  great 
master,  but  throw  very  little  light  on  any  sort 
of  extension  of  the  jiossibilities  of  sonata- form. 
There  seems  to  be  a  sort  of  poetic  design  in  the 
complicated  arrangement  of  the  first  half  of  the 
first  movement  in  the  first  Sonata,  op.  78,  in 
which  the  characteristic  figures  of  the  first 
subject  reappear,  as  if  to  connect  each  section 
with  the  centre  of  interest  ;  and  the  half  con- 
cludes with  a  complete  restatement  of  the  first 
subject  simply  and  clearly  in  the  original  key, 
as  is  the  case  also  in  the  same  conqtoser  8  Sere- 
nade in  A  for  small  orchestra.  It  may  be 
observed  in  passing  that  this  device  curiously 
recalls  the  early  composite  form,  in  which  the 
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first  subject  reappears  at  the  beginning  of  the 
second  half  [see  pp.  510,  511].  There  is  one 
other  slightly  suggestive  point — namely,  the 
reappearance  of  the  introductory  phrase  of  the 
slow  movement  in  one  of  the  episodes  of  the 
final  Rondo.  [In  the  second  sonata  we  may 
notice  the  fusion  of  the  Scherzo  and  slow  move- 
ment into  one.] 

Certain  traits  in  his  treatment  of  form,  such 
as  the  bold  digressions  of  key  at  the  very  outset 
of  a  movement,  and  the  novel  effects  of  transi- 
tion in  the  subjects  themselves,  have  already 
been  described  in  the  article  Form.  It  is  only 
necessary  here  to  point  out  that  Brahms  seems 
most  characteristically  to  illustrate  the  tendency 
in  modern  music  which  has  been  styled  'intellect- 
ual ism'  ;  which  is  definable  as  elaborate  develop- 
ment of  all  the  opportunities  and  suggestions 
offered  by  figures,  harmonic  successions,  or  other 
essential  features  of  subjects  or  accessories,  so 
as  to  make  various  portions  of  the  work  appear 
to  grow  progressively  out  of  one  another.  This 
sometimes  takes  the  form  of  thematic  develop- 
ment, and  sometimes  that  of  reviving  the  figures 
of  one  subject  in  the  material  or  accompaniment 
of  another,  the  object  being  to  obtain  new 
aspects  of  close  and  direct  logical  coherence  and 
consistency.  Beethoven  is  the  prototype  of 
this  phase  of  modern  music,  and  the  examples 
of  it  in  his  later  instrumental  works  are  of  the 
finest  description.  There  are  several  examples 
which  illustrate  this  tendency  in  the  F  minor 
Quintet.  One  of  the  most  obvious  is  the  case 
in  which  the  cadence  concluding  a  paragraph 
is  formulated,  as  in  the  following  example  at 
(a),  the  phrase  being  immediately  taken  up  by 
a  different  instrument  and  embodied  as  a  most 
significant  feature  in  the  accessory  subject  which 
follows,  as  at  (6). 


(a)  Pianoforte. 


Under  the  same  head  of  Intellectual  ism  is  some- 
times erroneously  included  that  broad  and  liberal 
range  of  harmony  which  characterises  the  best 
comj»osers  of  the  day.  This  may  doubtless 
call  for  intellectual  effort  in  those  who  are 
unfamiliar  with  the  progress  of  art,  or  of  in- 
expansive  powers  of  appreciation,  but  in  the 
composer  it  does  not  imply  intellectual  purpose, 
but  only  the  natural  step  onwards  from  the 
progressions  of  harmony  which  are  familiar  to 
those  which  are  original.    With  composers  of 


second  rank  such  freedom  is  often  experimental, 
and  destructive  to  the  general  balance  and 
proportion  of  the  structure,  but  with  Brahms 
it  appears  to  be  a  special  study  to  bring  every- 
thing into  perfect  and  sure  proportion,  so  that 
the  classical  idea  of  instrumental  music  may  be 
still  maintained  in  pure  severity,  notwithstand- 
ing the  greater  extension  and  greater  variety 
of  range  in  the  harmonic  motion  of  the  various 
portions  of  the  movement.  In  fact  Brahms 
appears  to  take  his  stand  on  the  possibility  of 
producing  new  instrumental  works  of  real  artistic 
value  on  the  classical  principles  of  abstract 
music,  without  either  condescending  to  the 
popular  device  of  a  programme,  or  accepting 
the  admissibility  of  a  modification  of  the  sonata- 
form  to  suit  the  impulse  or  api*rent  require- 
ments of  a  poetical  or  dramatic  principle. 

A  sonata  which  bears  more  obviously  on  the 
direction  of  modern  art  in  the  poetic  sense  is 
that  of  Sterndale  Bennett,  called  'The  Maid 
of  Orleans.'  This  is  an  example  of  programme- 
music  in  its  purest  simplicity.  Each  of  the 
four  movements  has  a  quotation  to  explain 
its  purpose,  and  in  the  slow  movement  the 
second  section  has  an  additional  one.  Neverthe- 
less the  movements  are  simple  adaptations  of  the 
usual  forms,  the  first  standing  for  an  introduc- 
tion, the  second  representing  the  usual  binary 
allegro,  the  third  a  slow  movement  in  condensed 
binary  form,  and  the  last  a  rondo.  There  is 
but  little  attempt  at  using  any  structural  means, 
such  as  original  distribution  of  subject-matter, 
to  enforce  the  poetic  idea ;  so  the  whole  can 
only  be  taken  as  an  illustration  of  a  poem  in 
sonata  form.  But  this  nevertheless  has  some 
importance,  as  showing  the  acceptance  of  the 
aptitude  of  sonata  form  for  such  purposes  by  a 
composer  who  was  by  no  means  in  full  sympathy 
with  the  lengths  to  which  Schumann  was  pre- 
pared  to  carry  the  romantic  theories. 

Among  other  recent  composers  who  treat 
sonata- form  in  a  poetic  fashion,  we  may  name 
Raff  and  Rubinstein.  The  works  of  the  former 
are  always  admirable  in  the  treatment  of  the 
instruments,  and  both  composers  frequently 
present  subjects  of  considerable  fascination  ; 
but  neither  have  that  weight  or  concentration 
in  structural  development  which  would  demand 
detailed  consideration.  Poetic  treatment  is 
commonly  supposed  to  absolve  the  composer 
from  the  necessity  of  attending  to  the  structural 
elements  ;  but  this  is  clearly  a  misconception. 
Genuine  beauty  in  subjects  may  go  far  to  atone 
for  deficiency  and  irrelevancy  in  the  develop- 
ment, but  at  best  it  is  only  a  partial  atonement, 
and  those  only  are  genuine  masterpieces  in  which 
the  form,  be  it  ever  so  original,  is  just  as  clear 
and  convincing  in  the  end  as  the  ideas  of  which 
it  is  the  outcome. 

•  The  whole  process  of  the  development  of  the 
Sonata  as  an  art-form,  from  its  crudest  begin- 
nings to  its  highest  culmination,  took  nearly 
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two  hundred  years ;  and  the  progress  was  almost 
throughout  steady,  continuous,  and  uniform 
in  direction.  Tiie  earlier  history  is  chiefly 
occupied  by  its  gradual  differentiation  from  the 
Suite-form,  with  which  for  a  time  it  was  occa- 
sionally confounded.  But  there  always  was  a 
perceptible  difference  in  the  general  tendency 
of  the  two.  The  Suite  gravitated  towards 
dance-forms,  and  movements  which  similarly 
had  one  principal  idea  or  form  of  motion  pervad- 
ing them,  so  that  the  balance  of  contrasts  lay 
between  one  movement  and  another,  and  not 
conspicuously  between  parts  of  the  same  move- 
ment. The  Souata  gravitated  towards  more 
complicated  conditions  and  away  from  pure 
dance-forms.  Diversity  of  character  between 
subjects  and  figures  was  admitted  early  into 
single  movements,  and  contrasts  of  key  were 
much  more  strongly  emphasised  ;  and  while  in 
the  Suite,  except  in  extremely  rare  cases,  all 
the  movements  were  in  one  key,  amongst  the 
very  earliest  Sonatas  there  are  examples  of  a 
central  movement  being  cast  in  a  different  key 
from  the  rest. 

In  a  yet  more  important  manner  the  capacity 
of  the  Sonata  was  made  deeper  and  broader  by 
the  quality  and  style  of  its  music.  In  the  Suite, 
as  we  have  said,  the  contrasts  between  one  move- 
ment and  another  were  between  forms  of  the 
same  order  and  character — th.it  is,  between 
dance-forms  and  their  analogues  ;  but  in  the 
Sonata  the  different  movements  very  soon  came 
to  represent  different  origins  and  types  of  music. 
Thus  in  the  early  violin  sonatas  the  slow  intro- 
ductory first  movement  generally  shows  traces  of 
ecclesiastical  influence  ;  the  second,  which  is  the 
solid  kind  of  allegro  corresponding  to  the  first 
movement  of  modern  sonatas,  was  clearly  derived 
from  the  secular  vocal  madrigals,  or  part  music 
for  voices,  through  the  instrumental  canzonas, 
which  were  their  closest  relations.  The  third, 
which  was  the  characteristic  slow  movement, 
frequently  showed  traces  of  its  descent  from  solo 
vocal  music  of  various  kinds,  as  found  in  ojicras, 
cantatas,  or  other  similar  situations  ;  and  the 
last  movement  earliest  and  latest  showed  traces 
of  dance  elements  pure  and  simple.  A  further 
point  of  much  importance  was  the  early  tendency 
towards  systematic  and  distinct  structure,  which 
appears  most  frequently  in  the  last  movement. 
The  reason  for  the  apparent  anomaly  is  not 
hard  to  find.  The  only  movement  in  the  group 
on  a  scale  corresponding  to  the  last  was  the 
second,  and  this  was  most  frequently  of  a  fugal 
disposition.  The  fugue  was  a  form  which  was 
comparatively  well  understood  when  the  modern 
harmonic  forms  were  still  in  embryo  ;  and  not 
only  did  it  suffice  for  the  construction  of  move- 
ments of  almost  any  length,  but  it  did  not  in 
itself  suggest  advance  in  the  direction  of  the 
sonata  kinds  of  form,  though  it  was  shown  to  be 
capable  of  amalgamation  with  them  when  they 
in  their  turn  had  been  definitely  brought  to 


perfection.  In  the  dance  movements  on  the 
other  hand,  when  the  fugal  forms  were  not  used, 
all  that  was  supplied  as  basis  to  work  u(ion  was 
the  type  of  motion  or  rhythm,  and  the  outlines 
of  structure  had  to  be  found.  As  long  as  the 
movements  were  on  a  small  scale  the  structure 
which  obtained  oftenest  was  the  equal  balance  of 
repeated  halves  without  contrasting  subjects,  of 
which  the  finest  examples  are  to  be  found  in 
Bach's  Suites.  The  last  movement  was  in  fact 
so  long  a  pure  suite  movement.  But  when  it 
began  to  take  larger  dimensions,  emphasis  began 
to  be  laid  upon  that  part  of  the  first  half  of  the 
movement  which  was  in  the  dominant  key  ;  then 
the  process  of  characterising  it  by  distinct  figures 
or  subjects  became  prominent ;  and  by  degrees 
it  developed  into  the  definite  second  section. 
Meanwhile  the  opening  bars  of  the  movement 
gradually  assumed  more  distinct  and  salient 
features,  making  the  passage  stand  out  more 
clearly  from  its  immediate  context ;  and  in  this 
form  it  was  repeated  at  the  beginning  of  the 
second  half  of  the  movement,  the  second  section 
being  reserved  to  make  a  complete  balance  by  con- 
cluding the  whole  in  a  manner  analogous  to  the 
conclusion  of  the  first  half.  So  far  the  change 
from  the  suite  tyj>e  of  movement  rests  chiefly  on 
the  clearer  definition  of  parts,  and  more  jjositive 
exactness  in  the  recapitulation  of  the  subjects  ; 
but  this  is  quite  sufficient  to  mark  the  character 
as  distinct,  for  in  the  movements  of  the  Suite 
(excluding  the  prelude)  balance  of  subject  and 
key  was  never  systematically  recognised.  The 
further  development  of  binary  form,  in  which 
the  recapitulation  of  the  distinct  subjects  was 
reserved  for  the  conclusion,  took  some  time  to 
arrive  at,  but  even  at  this  early  stage  the 
essential  qualities  of  sonata -form  are  clearly 
recognisable.  The  Violin  Sonata  was  naturally 
the  kind  which  first  attained  to  perfection,  since 
that  instrument  had  so  great  an  advantage  in 
|K>int  of  time  over  the  keyed  instruments  used 
for  similar  purposes ;  and  its  qualities  and  re- 
quirements so  reacted  upon  the  character  of 
the  music  as  to  make  it  ap]>ear  almost  a  distinct 
species  from  the  Clavier  Sonata.  But  in  fact 
the  two  kinds  represent  no  more  than  divergence 
from  a  similar  source,  owing  to  the  dissimilar 
natures  of  the  instruments.  Thus  the  intro- 
ductory slow  movement  was  most  appropriate 
to  the  broad  and  noble  character  of  tho  violin, 
and  would  appeal  at  once  by  its  means  to  an 
audience  of  any  susceptibility  ;  whereas  to  the 
weak  character  of  the  early  keyed  instruments, 
so  deficient  in  sustaining  power,  it  was  in  general 
inappropriate,  and  hence  was  dropped  very 
early.  For  the  same  reason  in  a  considerable 
pro|K>rtion  of  the  early  clavier  sonatas,  the  third 
or  princijwil  slow  movement  was  also  dropped, 
so  that  the  average  type  of  sonatas  for  clavier 
was  for  a  time  a  group  of  two  movements,  both 
generally  in  a  more  or  less  quick  time.  In  these 
the  caneona  movement  was  early  supplanted  by 
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one  more  in  accordance  with  the  modern  idea, 
such  as  is  typified  in  the  clavier  sonata  of 
(Jaluppi  in  four  movements  [see  p.  514],  ami 
by  occasional  allemandes  in  the  earlier  sonatas. 
As  keyed  instruments  improved  in  volume  and 
sustaining  power  the  central  slow  movement 
was  resumed  ;  but  it  was  necessary  for  some 
time  to  make  up  for  deficiencies  in  the  latter 
respect  by  filling  in  the  slow  beats  with  elaborate 
graces  and  trills,  and  such  ornaments  as  the 
example  of  opera-singers  made  rather  too  invit- 
ing. The  course  of  the  violin  solo-sonata  was 
meanwhile  distinctly  maintained  till  its  climax, 
and  came  to  an  abrupt  end  in  J.  S.  Bach,  just 
as  the  clavier  sonata  was  expanding  into  definite 
importance.  In  fact  the  earliest  landmarks  of 
importance  are  found  in  the  next  generation, 
when  a  fair  proportion  of  works  of  this  class 
show  the  lineaments  of  clavier  sonatas  familiar 
to  a  modern.  Such  are  the  disposition  of  the 
three  movements  with  the  solid  and  dignified 
allegro  at  the  beginning,  the  expressive  slow 
movement  in  the  middle,  and  the  bright  and 
gay  quick  movement  at  the  end  ;  which  last 
continued  in  many  cases  to  show  its  dance 
origin.  From  this  group  the  fugal  element 
was  generally  absent,  for  all  the  instinct  of 
composers  was  temporarily  enlisted  in  the  work 
of  perfecting  the  harmonic  structure  in  the 
modern  manner,  and  the  tendency  was  for  a 
time  to  direct  special  attentiou  to  this,  with 
the  object  of  attaining  clear  and  distinct  sym- 
metry. In  the  latter  part  of  the  18th  century 
this  was  achieved  ;  the  several  movements  were 
then  generally  cast  on  nearly  identical  lines, 
with  undeviating  distribution  of  subjects,  pauses, 
modulations,  cadences,  and  double  bars.  The 
style  of  thoughtcon formed  for  a  while  sufficiently 
well  to  this  discipline,  and  the  most  successful 
achievements  of  instrumental  music  up  to  that 
time  were  accomplished  in  this  manner.  Ex- 
trinsieally  the  artistic  product  appeared  perfect ; 
but  art  could  not  stand  still  at  this  point,  and 
composers  soon  felt  themselves  precluded  from 
putting  the  best  and  most  genuine  of  their 
thoughts  into  trammels  produced  by  such  regular 
procedure.  Moreover,  the  sudden  and  violent 
changes  in  social  arrangements  which  took 
place  at  the  end  of  the  century,  and  the  trans- 
formation in  the  ways  of  regarding  life  and  its 
interests  and  opportunities  which  resulted  there- 
from, ojiened  a  new  point  of  public  emotion, 
and  introduced  a  new  quality  of  cosmopolitan 
human  interest  in  poetry  and  art.  The  apj>eal 
of  music  in  its  higher  manifestations  became 
more  direct  and  immediate ;  and  the  progression 
of  the  idea  became  necessarily  less  amenable  to 
the  control  of  artificialities  of  structure,  and  more 
powerful  in  its  turn  of  reacting  upon  the  form. 
This  is  what  lies  at  the  root  of  much  which, 
for  want  of  a  more  exact  word,  is  frequently 
described  as  the  poetic  element,  which  has  be- 
come so  prominent  and  indispensable  a  quality 


in  modern  music.  By  this  change  of  ]>c«ition 
the  necessities  of  structural  balance  and  pro- 
portion are  not  supplanted,  but  made  legitimate 
use  of  in  a  different  manner  from  what  they 
previously  were  ;  and  the  sonata- form,  whilf 
still  satisfying  the  indispensable  condition* 
which  make  abstract  music  jioBsible,  expanded  to 
a  fuller  and  more  co-ordinate  pitch  of  emotional 
material.  Partly  under  then  influences,  and 
partly,  no  doubt,  owing  to  the  improvements  in 
keyed  instruments,  the  Clavier  Sonata  again 
attained  to  the  group  of  four  movements,  but 
in  a  different  arrangement  from  that  of  the 
Violin  Sonata.  The  slow  introduction  was 
sometimes  resumed,  but  without  representing 
an  ingredient  in  the  average  scheme.  The  first 
movement  was  usually  the  massive  and  dignified 
Allegro.  The  two  central  portions,  consisting 
of  a  highly  expressive  slow  movement,  and  the 
scherzo  winch  was  the  legitimate  descendant 
of  the  dance  movement,  were  ruled  in  their 
order  of  succession  by  the  qualities  of  the  first 
and  last  movements,  and  the  work  ended  with 
a  movement  which  still  generally  maintained 
the  qualities  to  be  found  in  a  last  movement 
of  Corelli  or  Tartini.  The  tendency  to  unify 
the  whole  group  increased,  and  in  so  far  as  the 
influence  of  intrinsic  character  or  of  the  idea 
became  powerful  itmodified  the  orderand  quality 
of  the  movements.  For  particular  purposes 
which  approve  themselves  to  musical  feeling  the 
number  of  movements  varied  considerably,  some 
exceedingly  fine  and  perfect  souatas  having 
only  two,  and  others  extending  to  five.  Again, 
it  is  natural  that  in  certain  moods  composers 
should  almost  resent  the  call  to  end  with  the 
conventional  light  and  gay  movement ;  and  con- 
sequently in  later  works,  even  where  the  usual 
form  seems  to  be  accepted,  the  spirit  is  rather 
ironical  than  gay,  and  rather  vehement  or  even 
fierce  than  light-hearted.  The  same  working 
of  the  spirit  of  the  ago  had  powerful  effect  on  the 
intrinsic  qualities  of  the  Scherzo ;  in  which  there 
came  to  be  found,  along  with  or  under  the  veil 
of  ideal  dance  motions,  sadness  and  tenderness, 
bitterness,  humour,  and  many  more  phases  of 
stroug  feeling;  forwhich  the  ideal  dance  rhythms, 
when  present,  are  made  to  serve  as  a  vehicle  : 
but  in  some  cases  also  are  supplanted  by 
different  though  kindred  forms  of  expression. 
In  other  respects  the  last  movement  moved 
farther  away  from  the  conventional  type,  as  by 
the  adoption  of  the  fugal  form,  or  by  new  use 
of  the  Variation-form  in  a  more  continuous  and 
consistent  sense  than  in  early  examples.  In 
many  cases  the  movements  are  made  to  paf-s 
into  one  another,  just  as  in  the  earlier  stages 
the  strong  lines  which  marked  off  the  different 
sections  in  the  movements  were  gradually  toned 
down  ;  and  by  this  means  they  came  to  have 
less  of  the  appearance  of  separate  items  than 
limbs  or  divisions  of  a  complete  organism.  This 
is  illustrated  most  clearly  by  the  examples  of 
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slow  movements  which  are  so  modified  as  to 
be  little  more  than  Intermezzi,  or  introductory 
divisions  appended  to  the  last  movement ;  and 
more  strongly  by  a  lew  cases  where  the  distinct 
lines  of  separation  are  quite  done  away  with, 
and  the  entire  work  becomes  a  chain  of  long 
divisions  representing  broadly  the  old  plan  of 
four  distinct  movements  with  kindred  subjects 
continuing  throughout.  Since  Beethoven  the 
impetus  to  concentrate  and  individualise  the 
character  of  musical  works  has  driven  many 
genuine  composers  to  the  adoption  of  forms 
which  are  less  hampered  by  any  suspicion  of 
conventionality  ;  and  even  with  sonatas  they 
seemed  to  have  grasped  the  object  in  view  with 
less  steadiness  and  consistency  than  in  previous 
times.  Some  have  accepted  the  artifice  of  a 
programme,  others  admit  some  doubtful  traits 
of  theatrical  origin  ;  others  develop  poetic  and 
{esthetic  devices  as  their  chief  end  and  object, 
and  others  still  follow  up  the  classical  lines, 
contenting  themselves  with  the  opportunities 
afforded  by  new  and  more  elaborately  perfect 
treatment  of  details,  especially  in  music  for 
combinations  of  solo  instruments.  In  the  latter 
case  it  is  clear  that  the  field  is  more  o]>en  than 
in  sonatas  for  single  instruments,  since  the 
combination  of  such  instruments  as  the.  piano- 
forte and  violin  or  pianoforte  and  violoncello 
in  large  works  has  not  been  dealt  with  by  the 
great  masters  so  thoroughly  and  exhaustively 
as  the  solo  sonata.  But  in  any  case  it  is  ap- 
parent that  fresh  works  of  high  value  on  the 
classical  lines  can  hardly  be  produced  without 
increasing  intellectualism.  The  origin  and 
reason  of  existence  of  abstract  music  are,  at  least 
on  one  side,  intellectual  ;  and  though  up  to  a 
certain  point  the  process  of  development  tended 
to  reduce  the  intellectual  effort  by  making  the 
structural  outlines  as  clear  and  certain  as  pos- 
sible, when  these  were  decisively  settled  the 
current  naturally  set  in  the  direction  of  compli- 
cation. The  inevitable  process  of  accumulating 
one  device  of  art  upon  another  is  shown  in  the 
free  range  of  modulation  and  harmony,  and  in 
the  increasing  variety  and  richness  of  detail 
both  in  the  subjects  and  in  the  subordinate 
parts  of  works.  In  such  cases  the  formal  outlines 
may  cease  to  be  strictly  amenable  to  a  definite 
external  theory  ;  but  if  they  accord  with  broad 
general  principles,  such  as  may  be  traced  in  the 
history  of  abstract  music  so  far,  and  if  the  total 
effect  is  extrinsically  as  well  as  intrinsically 
complete  and  convincing,  it  appears  inevitable 
to  admit  the  works  to  the  rank  of  'Sonatas.' 
The  exact  meaning  of  the  term  has  in  fact  been 
enforced  with  remarkable  uniformity  during  the 
whole  period  from  the  beginning  to  the  present 
day,  and  decisively  in  favour  of  what  is  called 
abstract  music.  Fair  examples  of  the  successful 
disregard  of  form  in  favour  of  programme  or  a 
dramatic  conception  can  hardly  be  found  ;  in 
fact,  in  the  best  examples  extant,  programme 


is  no  more  than  the  addition  of  a  name  or  a 
story  to  an  otherwise  regular  formal  sonata  ; 
but  on  the  other  hand  there  is  plenty  of  justi- 
fication of  the  finest  kind  for  abstract  works  in 
free  and  more  original  forms,  and  it  rests  with 
composers  to  justify  themselves  by  their  works, 
rather  than  for  reasoning  to  decide  finally  where 
the  limit  shall  be.  c.  u.  H.  P. 

SONATINA.  This  is  a  work  in  the  same 
form  and  of  the  same  general  character  as  a 
sonata,  but  shorter,  simpler,  and  slenderer.  The 
average  form  of  the  sonata  appears  to  be  the 
most  successful  yet  discovered  for  pure  instni 
mental  works  of  large  scope.  It  is  admirably 
'  adapted  for  the  expression  and  development  of 
broad  and  noble  ideas  ;  and  the  distribution  of 
the  various  movements,  and  the  clearness  with 
which  the  main  sections  and  divisions  of  each 
movement  are  marked  out,  give  it  a  dignity  and 
solidity  which  seem  most  appropriate  in  such 
circumstances.  But  the  very  clearness  of  the 
outlines  and  the  strength  of  contrast  between 
one  division  and  another,  make  the  form  less 
fit  for  works  of  smaller  scope.  As  long  as  such 
a  work  is  laid  out  on  a  scale  sufficiently  large 
to  admit  variety  of  treatment  and  freedom  of 
movement  within  the  limits  of  these  divisions, 
there  is  fair  chance  of  the  work  having  musical 
value  proportionate  to  the  com  laser's  capacity  ; 
but  if  the  limits  are  so  narrow  as  to  admit  little 
more  than  mere  statement  of  the  usual  form, 
and  no  more  than  the  conventional  order  of 
modulations,  the  possibilities  of  musical  sense 
and  sentiment  are  reduced  to  a  minimum,  and 
a  want  of  positive  musical  interest  commonly 
results.  Consequently  sonatinas  form  one  of 
the  least  satisfactory  groups  of  musical  products. 
The  composers  who  have  produced  the  greatest 
impression  with  short  and  concise  movements 
in  modern  times  have  uniformly  avoided  them, 
and  adopted  something  of  a  more  free  and  lyrical 
cast,  in  which  there  is  a  more  appropriate  kind 
of  unity,  and  more  of  freedom  and  individuality 
in  the  general  outlines.  It  might  be  quite 
possible  to  group  these  small  pieces  so  as  to 
present  a  very  strong  analogy  to  the  sonata  on 
a  small  scale  ;  but  it  has  not  been  attempted, 
owing  possibly  to  a  feeling  that  certain  limita- 
tionsof  style  and  character  are  generally  accepted 
in  the  musical  world  as  appropriate  for  works 
of  the  sonata  class,  and  that  it  would  be  super- 
l! turns  to  violate  them. 

The  sonatina  form  has,  however,  proved 
peculiarly  convenient  for  the  making  of  pieces 
intended  to  be  used  in  teaching.  The  familiar 
outlines  and  the  systematic  distribution  of  the 
princij»al  harmonies  afford  the  most  favourable 
opportunities  for  simple  but  useful  finger- 
passages,  for  which  the  great  masters  have  sup- 
plied plentiful  formulas  ;  and  they  furnish  at 
the  same  time  excellent  means  of  giving  the 
student  a  dignified  and  conscientious  style,  and 
a  clear  insight  into  the  art  of  phrasing  and  into 
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the  simpler  rules  of  classical  form.  These  works 
may  not  have  any  strong  interest  of  a  direct 
kind  for  the  musical  world,  but  they  have  con- 
siderable value  in  so  far  as  they  fulfil  the  purposes 
they  are  meant  to  serve.  The  most  famous  and 
most  classical  examples  of  this  kind  are  de- 
menti's sonatinas,  of  op]».  36,  37,  and  38.  And 
much  of  the  same  character  are  several  by 
F.  Ktthlau,  which  are  excellently  constructed 
and  pure  in  style.  Of  modern  works  of  a  similar 
kind  there  aro  examples  by  L.  Koebler.  Those 
Uy  Carl  Reinecke  and  Hermann  Ooetz  are  equally 
adapted  for  teaching  purposes,  and  have  also  in 
general  not  a  little  agreeable  musical  sentiment, 
and  really  attractive  qualities.  Some  of  Beet- 
hoven's works  which  aro  not  definitely  described 
as  such  are  sufficiently  concise  and  slight  to  be 
called  sonatinas  :  as  for  instance  those  in  G  and 
G  minor,  op.  49,  which  were  first  announced  for 
publication  as  1  Sonates  faciles 1  in  1805.  That 
in  G  major,  op.  79,  was  published  as  a  'Sona- 
tine  'in  1810,  though  it  is  rather  larger  in  most 
respects  than  the  other  little  examples.  Prior 
to  Beethoven  the  average  scale  of  sonatas  was 
so  small  that  it  seems  difficult  to  see  how  a 
diminutive  could  be  contrived  ;  and  indeed  the 
grand  examples  which  mado  the  degrees  of  com- 
parison specially  conspicuous  were  not  yet  in 
existence.  A  modern  work  on  such  a  scale,  and 
made  in  the  conventional  manner,  would  prob- 
ably be  considered  as  a  Sonatina,  and  apart 
from  teaching  purposes  it  would  also  bo  likely 
to  be  an  anachronism.  <\  II.  n.  P. 

SONG.  Introduction.  In  relation  to  the 
study  of  music,  a  Song  may  be  defined  as  a 
short  metrical  composition,  whoso  meaning  is 
conveyed  by  the  combined  force  of  words  and 
melody. 

The  Song,  therefore,  belongs  equally  to  poetry 
and  music.  For  the  purj>oses  of  this  Dictionary 
the  subject  should  properly  be  treated  with 
exclusive  regard  to  music ;  but  the  musical 
forms  and  structure  of  songs  are  so  much 
determined  by  language  and  metre,  and  their 
content  by  the  emotions  the  words  express, 
that  their  ]>oetic  and  literary  qualities  cannot 
be  put  aside.  In  the  strictest  sense,  lyrical 
pieees  alone  are  songs  ;  but  adherence  to  so 
narrow  a  definition  would  exclude  many  kinds 
of  songs  whose  importance  in  the  history  of 
music  demands  that  they  should  be  noticed. 
Attention,  however,  will  bo  directed  chiefly  to 
homophonic  forms  of  secular  songs — i.t.  songs 
for  one  voice  or  unisonous  chorus. 

It  should,  moreover,  be  mentioned  that  the 
history  of  the  Song  in  this  article  will  be 
treated  in  regard  to  country  and  not  to  period. 
For  the  study  of  any  other  branch  of  music 
among  the  leading  nations  of  Europe,1  a  chrono- 
logical arrangement  would  probably  be  more 
scientific  and  instructive  ;  but  the  Song  is  that 

'  Rrotlrad,  Ireland,  unrt  W»l«»  »r«  puipnwljr  left  out  »f  thU 
KhflMk  »»  th*  »itlr1M  in  lhl«  IHctloiwrjr  on  the  muxle  of  th<*e 
countries  give  .urtUkut  iiif«ini*Uou  un  the  Sony*. 


branch  of  music  in  which  national  peculiarities 
and  idioms  linger  longest,  and  international 
affinities  grow  most  slowly.  Again,  without 
attempting  to  trace  the  origin  of  Song,  or  to 
say  whether  or  not  Song  preceded  speech  or 
language,  it  may  safely  be  asserted  that  certain 
successions  of  sounds  or  intervals  varying  with 
different  nationalities,  have  in  all  ages  possessed 
some  particular  significance  and  conveyed  some 
message  of  meaning  from  man  to  man.  So 
that  the  music  of  each  nation  has  qualities  and 
idioms  of  its  own  as  distinct  and  definite  &* 
those  of  its  language. 

Vocal  music  is  probably  the  oldest  branch  of 
the  art ;  but  from  the  fact  that  dance-songs 
preponderate  in  the  music  of  nations  whose 
musical  culture  remains  in  a  primitive  stage,  it 
is  reasonable  to  conclude  that  vocal  music  may 
have  been  at  first  a  mere  accessory  of  the  dance. 
(See  Dance -Rhythm.)  Choral  singing  at 
religious  and  other  festivals  was  also  a  practice 
of  very  remote  antiquity.  Recitations  by  bards, 
commemorative  of  the  exploits  of  heroes,  were  a 
further  and  distinct  development  of  vocal  music 
Hence  the  work  done  by  the  minstrels,  Trouba- 
dours and  Timi vi -res,  Minnesinger  and  Meister- 
singer,  will  call  for  notice  in  their  different 
ooun  tries. 

Ever  since  the  second  quarter  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, the  Song  as  a  branch  of  music  has  assumed 
great  importance.  With  regard  to  the  Folk- 
song, scientific  musicians  and  composers  in  most 
European  countries  have  deemed  it  worthy  of 
serious  study.  They  have  assiduously  collected 
and  made  use  of  what  remains  of  the  indigenous 
musical  material  still  left  untouched  by  the 
hand  of  civilisation.  Governments  have  given 
aid  to  such  enterprises,  thereby  showing  the 
value  they  attach  to  the  preservation  of  the 
songs  of  their  people.  Folk-lore  has  become  a 
scientific  study  ;  societies  have  been  formed  to 
collect  and  arrange  in  musical  notation  the 
songs  orally  handed  down  by  uncultured  singers, 
and  truly  the  object  is  well  worthy  of  the 
labour.  For  the  folk-song  is  the  origin  of  all 
our  modern  music.  From  it  we  have  derived 
not  only  our  scales,  but  the  shape  of  our 
melodies,  the  outlines  of  our  musical  form,  and 
indirectly  even  the  art  of  our  harmony  and 
cadences.8  Hence  in  treating  the  history  of 
the  Song  in  each  successive  country,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  the  folk-song  should  hold  its  place. 

There  is  another  form  of  Song  which,  for  want 
of  a  better  term  (where  a  distinction  is  neces- 
sary), it  is  convenient  to  designate  by  theGerman 
phrase  Kunsttitd,  or  Art -Song.  These  songs 
are  more  regular  and  finished  compositions, 
written  with  conscious  art  by  men  who  have 
nuide  music  their  study.  But  formerly  there 
was  no  branch  of  music  so  freely  handled  by 
inferior  and  unpractised  hands.  The  lyric  son^ 
may  not  need  so  accurate  a  knowledge  of  formal 

*  See  F*rry  »  Art  *f  Mr**,  \>  W*  «ey. 
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principles  as  other  kinds  of  music,  but  it  both 
demands,  and  at  last  has  received,  the  care  and 
serious  attention  necessary  for  its  proper  cultiva- 
tion and  appreciation.  For  the  art-song  simple 
'  guitar '  accompaniments  no  longer  suffice  ;  the 
instrumental  part  must  have  a  beauty,  a  fulness 
and  elaboration  of  its  own  apart  from  the  voice, 
though  primarily  its  duty  is  to  enhance  and 
support  the  melody  and  the  meaning  of  the 
words.  Further,  composers  have  now  recognised 
that  no  song  can  be  really  good  without  correct 
accentuation  and  emphasis  ;  they  have  turned 
their  attention  to  the  study  of  accent,  and  to 
the  proper  relations  of  musical  cadence  to 
grammatical  punctuation.1  (See  Accent,  De- 
clamation (iii.). 

The  importance  of  the  choice  of  words  is 
happily  now  manifesting  itself  in  every  country, 
for  the  necessary  dependence  of  the  Song  upon 
poetry  is  obvious.54  Until  the  poet  supplies 
lyrics  of  adequate  power  and  beauty  of  form, 
the  skill  of  the  composer  alone  cannot  develop 
the  full  capacities  of  the  Song.  When,  however, 
poets  and  composers  of  the  first  rank  have  worked 
together  in  mutual  sympathy  and  admiration, 
as  did  the  German  poets  and  composers  of 
Goethe's  age,  the  Song  has  quickly  mounted  to 
the  loftiest  heights  of  art.  Time  alone  can 
produce  men  of  genius  and  breathe  the  inspira- 
tion of  great  events,  but  poets  and  composers 
are  alike  the  children  of  their  age,  and  vividly 
reflect  the  dominant  emotions  of  the  hour  and 
the  scene  in  which  they  live.  History  colours 
every  branch  of  art,  and  none  more  so  than  the 
Song,  for  it  is  the  first  and  simplest  mode  of 
giving  expression  to  strong  feeling.  Men 
naturally  sing  of  what  fills  their  heads  and 
hearts  ;  and  thus  there  is  a  close  correspondence 
between  great  historic  events  and  the  multitudes 
of  songs  to  which  they  generally  if  not  invari- 
ably gave  birth. 

Enough  has  now  been  said  to  show  the  right 
the  Song  has  to  be  cultivated  as  a  branch  of 
pure  art,  and  it  remains  to  attempt  to  trace 
its  history,  so  far  as  possible,  in  each  civilised 
country.  In  some  countries  the  art  of  music 
has  not  advanced  beyond  the  most  primitive 
stage  of  national  melody,  but  in  others  the 
development  of  music  can  be  followed  from 
the  simplest  folk  song  to  the  highest  form  of 
artistic  composition. 

France 

As  France  was  the  original  home  of  the 
Troubadours,  France  may  legitimately  occupy 

1  In  M.  MftthU  I, um J  »  Trnitt  dr  r Kiprrtiion  muticttlt  clear 
rules  will  be  found  (or  the  correspondence  between  the  musical 
rhythm  and  the  Teree  rhythm,  with  examples  which  »how  how  the 
ssmae  of  the  moMcnl  phrase  rn»v  he  destroyed.  If  It  he  Interrupiml 
by  n  new  line  of  the  Terse,  and  how  the  Terse  In  turn  may  tie  marrvd 
by  the  Interruption  of  rests  or  pauaea  In  the  mmlml  phrase.  There 
•tudent  may  learn  why  the  strong  ami  wmk  accent*  of  the 


hoald  coincide  reaped  1% ply  with  the  loiik  and  •hut I  ayllahlea 
of  the  vara*,  and  when  the  departure"  from  thia  ml.  are  justifiable. 
Thla  esrvl lent  treatise  waa  translated  into  Kngllah  by  M.  K.  \un 
Olehn.  and  publlahnd  by  N'ovello  *  Co. 

*  That  the  poet'a  ahare  In  tht  Hone  >*  at  length  recognised,  la 
proved  by  the  poefa  name  being  given  nearly  as  often  as  that  of 


the  first  place  in  this  scheme.  Another  valid 
reason  for  treating  this  country  first  is  that 


it  jiossesses,  perhaps,  one  of  the  oldest  songs  in 
existence.    This  is  a  Complaint*  on  the  death 

Ex.  1.  Facsimile  of  'Planctus  Karoli.'3 
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V    Jin*  fYitfiVM-n  • 

r  +  * 

C    inner i-*z<r  *  tm\  § 


aw 

6  m\of%pr*mtip*'fm 


ir. 


2  m 
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of  Charlemagne,  813.  It  may  be  found  in  a 
MS.  mfonds-latin  dated  1154,  in  the  Biblio- 
thcque  Nationale  in  Paris,1  and  has  been 
attributed  to  S.  Columbanus.  The  music  has 
been  reduced  to  modern  notation  by  both 
Coussemaker  and  Fetis,  but  their  versions 
vary.  It  must  be  remembered  that  there  is 
leas  certainty  on  the  subject  of  early  music 
than  on  early  language,  for  music  was  handed 
down  solely  by  oral  tradition.  And  even 
when  about  the  year  1000  the  necessity  was 
felt  for  some  method  of  musical  notation,  the 
plans  adopted  were  so  numerous  and  confused 
that  the  question  of  time  or  rhythm  or  actual 
notes  of  amedineval  MS.  is  constantly  interpreted 
dilfereutly  by  musical  historians.  We  therefore 
give  in  facsimile  a  fragment  of  theMS.(seep.537), 
and  a  few  bars  of  both  versions  for  comi>arison  :— 

Ex.  2.    Coussemaker's  Version.* 


in 


tu 


u*  qoe  ad  oc 


ci  -  do  •  •  ft  Lit  •  to  -  m 

Ex.  s.         Fetis's  Version. 


The  melody  has  only  four  notes  ;  indeed,  up 
to  the  last  phrase  only  three,  showing  that 
the  peculiar  French  fondness  for  a  small  com- 
pass has  survived  for  1000  years.  Since  the 
10th  century  the  practice  existed  of  using 
well-known  tunes  (which  later  would  be  called 
timbres)  to  different  Latin  words.3  And  most 
of  the  Crusaders'  songs  which  have  come  down 
to  us  from  the  11th  century  are  in  Latin.4 
But  an  important  exception  amongst  them  is 
a  song  commencing  'O  Marie,  Deu  maire,' 
dated  1096,  which  is  in  the  vernacular,  and 
this  date  marks  the  epoch  when  the  Latin 
language  began  to  be  superseded  by  the  French. 

It  is  necessary  to  emphasise  the  close  con- 
nection which  has  ever  existed— and  perhaps 
in  France  more  than  in  any  other  country — 
between  the  folk  song  and  the  Church.  There 
is  reason  to  believe  that  some  melodies,  or 
fragments  of  melodies,  of  Celtic  origin  have 
been  preserved  from  the  days  before  Christianity 
was  introduced  into  France.    The  old  heathen 

»  Another  *>ng  In  the  aame  MS.  on  the  battle  of  Fontanet.  Ml. 
I*  mill  to  he  by  one  Anpllwrt.  a  Fiankiah  warrior,  who  waa 

*  Wekerlln,  '  Chananna  Pop.  dn  Pay*  fie  Prance."  I.  m. 
1  V<  I  i.  apnaka  of  two  I«tin  poernia  lung  t«  tune*  called  Mottu* 
llbUMt  (l'alrde  1 'amour),  and  Modtu  forum  Mairdea  fleura).  Ibid. 

*\  *jfnl  h  aa  the  heanttfnl  '  JertiMlem  Ml  nihil  la."  which  b  a  anlemn 
p<icc»,  like  *  (irejorlan  hymn,  and  probably  aonj  by  the  p 


popular  songs  were  in  the  early  centuries  of 
the  Christian  era  a  subject  of  much  trouble 
to  the  Church,  and  Christian  people  were  for 
bidden  to  frequent  places  where  they  were 
sung.  Even  Charlemagne,  who  ordered  a  collec 
tion  of  epic  songs  to  be  made,  condemned  the 
vulgar,  reprehensible  type  of  songs  which  were 
sung  round  about  the  Churches.  In  speaking 
of  the  musicof  the  Church  it  must  be  remembered 
that  it  had  two  distinct  groups ;  first,  tht 
liturgical  portion,  or  plain-song,  without  regulat 
rhythm  ;  and  second,  the  music  to  the  hymn- 
(prose  or  sequence,  sequentia),  which  was  both 
melodious  and  rhythmical,  and  represented  the 
popular  part  of  the  service.  By  degrees,  tin- 
secular  spirit  crept  into  these  proses 5  and  from 
the  1 1  th  century  onwards  popular  songs  6  are 
to  be  found  in  the  vulgar  tongue  side  by  side 
with  the  Latin  canticles.  These  were  called 
proses  farcies  or  epitres  farcies.1  Laudable 
attempts  also  were  made  by  the  Church  to 
adapt  secular  festivals  and  customs  to  Christian 
purposes.  Thus  the  Christian  festival  of  Easter 
corresponded  with  the  heathen  celebration  of 
the  spring.  Many  of  the  old  Celtic  May -day 
songs8  still  exist,  and  a  great  similarity  of 
melody  can  bo  traced  between  them  and  the 
Easter  music  of  the  Church.  The  origin  of  the 
well-known  Easter  hymn  '0  filii  et  filiae'is 
unknown,  but  it  is  certainly  as  old  as  the 
12th  century,  and  has  usually  been  attributed 
to  French  sources.  It  is  unlike  Gregorian 
music  in  character,  but  its  affinity  with  some 
of  the  following  examples  of  old  May-day  songs, 
called  Chansons  de  quite,  still  sung  in  different 
parts  of  France,  is  incontestable,8 

Ex.  4.  _ 


mat  queat 


vc.  e'eat  uu  Jour 


dliuj  qu  i! 


•  TavoIx.  /.«  Muti  r  \*  fr, r  n-   r  i'<r  .  p.  90. 

"  Usually  Cem/Jain/nt.  rrooanlaabl*  by  I 
>  For  example  aee  FMla,  ».  KB. 

*  Theae  contain   atranfe  rrlica  of  old  Celtic 
TrimnitMritf.    See  Tleraot.  Nittturt,  p.  195: 

■  TUraot,  ftlttttr*  tU  f*  Chant™*  /»'»,«•>...  rc  „,  /Vnwr*.  p  »1 

■  lf«/efed» 
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Another  example  of  the  resemblance  between 
the  Church  and  folk-songs  is  afforded  by  the 
Tonus  Peregrinus,  the  chant  sung  to  the  Psalm 
'  When  Israel  came  out  of  Egypt.'  Again  the 
origin  is  obscure,  but  already  in  the  9th  century 
it  was  held  to  be  very  old.  Like  4  0  filii  et 
tiliae '  it  difTers  in  many  ways  from  Gregorian 
music,  but  several  old  French  songs  could  be 
given  where  the  melody  is  almost  uote  for  note 
that  of  the  Tonus  Peregrinus.  For  instance, 
the  4  Chant  de*  Livm»,*  a  very  old  song  still 
sung  at  country  weddings  ;  or  the  beautiful 
1 6th-century  1  Rossignolet  des  bois. ' 1 


lit 


2nd. 


la-ge.D'uog|ar.sooda  tU 


Qui   s'ost  Voulu    iu  •  r)   •   er;    Mala     11  n'entend 

n 


I  l  > 


l  u  -sa  -  ge 


est  qnll 


Though  there  is  no  definite  evidence  in  this 
case  that  the  Church  adopted  a  popular  melody 
for  the  chant,  nor  that  the  people  used  a  chant 
which  they  heard  in  church  for  their  own  songs, 
it  proves  the  popularity  of  this  tine  melody,  and 
that  it  was  common  property  to  both.  And  it 
will  be  seen  that  this  practice  of  intermixing 
sacred  and  secular  music  has  continued  from 
those  early  centuries  to  the  present  day. 

It  was  incidentally  remarked  in  the  introduc- 
tion to  this  article  that  the  folk-songs  have 
given  us  our  scales  ;  and  these  scales  include 
not  only  the  modern  major  and  minor  but  also 
the  ecclesiastical  or  Gregorian  scales  and  modes. 
Modal  melodies  have  existed  for  hundreds  of 
years,  and  still  exist  all  over  France.  It  must, 
however,  be  admitted  that  the  commonest 
scales  for  the  French  folk-songs  are  the  modern 
major  and  minor  scales.8  Among  the  most 
beautiful  modal  tunes  are  those  found  in 
Brittany,  such  as  1  Le  Clerc  du  Tr^melo,'  which 
is  in  the  ecclesiastical  Dorian  or  first  mode  ; 
a  singularly  pathetic  religious  song  sung  in 
a  time  of  famine,  4  Disons  le  chaj»elet '  in  the 
Phrygian  or  third  mode  ;  and  the  well-known 
4  Ma  douce  Annette,'  or  the  beautiful  4  Le 

TAqvttanmtf  or  t  ApulllartruJ)  or  midsummer,  answering  respect- 
ively toUisChunhfeativalaofOiristiiiasiseeCARoi.l.theKplphany, 
or  •-•  John  Uie  Baptist,  gave  rise  to  masses  of  long*  (till  sung  In 
France,  and  common  to  both  kinds  of  maalc.  Space  debars  further 
mention  of  tola  subject,  but  full  and  interesting  Information  will 
be  found  In  M.  Tlersot's  above-quoted  volume,  p.  188  tt  teq. 
(In  this  same  chapter  the  famous  'Maumarioe'  Chantant  are 
alluded  to.) 

I  Tteraot.  '  Melodies,'  p.  75. 

*  lUd..  HUoir,,  p.  381 


Paradis '  (given  below)  in  the  Aeolian  or  ninth 
mode.3 


Ex.  8. 


le  ctoia  an  [« 


J  'es  ■  per*  al  ■  lar  un 
1st.  2nd. 


mm 


jour    au      glo  •  rt  •  em    ae  •  Jour. 

The  narrative  form  of  song  is  very  popular 
in  France,  and  the  generic  terms  for  this  class 
of  song  is  the  Complaint*.  The  old  Celtic  epics 
and  the  later  collection  of  epics  made  by  Charle- 
magne, the  chansons  de  geste,  the  early  romances, 
the  le'gendes  of  the  Passion  and  of  the  Christian 
saints,  and  the  old  pathetic  ballades  of  the 
peasants  would  all  come  under  that  name.  The 
wonderful  legend*  called  the  '  Ballade  de  Jesus 
Christ '  is  still  sung  in  Picardy  *  The  simplicity 
of  the  language  and  the  modal  melody  point  to 
its  being  of  popular  origin.  The  4  Chanson  de 
la  Perronelle,'  which  has  lived  in  the  mouths  of 
the  people  for  centuries,6  resembles  the  oldest 
complaintes  in  its  poetic  form,  consisting  of 
couplets  of  two  lines  without  a  refrain.8 

Ex.  9. 


Isntrment 


Ar'  oua  point  veil— 


La  Per  ron  ■  nel-le 


Que 


>  oat  em  me  -  nee? 


Ice  com  me  ung  pal  •  ge,  C'eat 
pour  paa-aer   la  Daul-pbl  •  no. 

M.  Tiersot  calls  attention  to  the  strange  fact, 
that  although  these  chansons  narratives  were 
known  to  exist,  they  were  far  less  often  included 
in  the  collections  made  from  the  13th  to  the 

*  The  above  are  included  In  M.  Bourgault-Ducoudray's  'Trente 
Melodies  Populairea  de  la  Basse  Bretagnc  ,  and  here  it  would  be  con- 
venient to atate  briefly  M.  Bourgault-Oucoudray's  theory.  He  denies 
that  theae  modal  songs  have  their  origin  in  the  Church.  H  la  argu- 
ment ia  that  the  modea  found  in  theae  and  other  popular  metod lea. 
not  only  of  France,  but  of  Ireland,  Scotland,  Greece,  etc..  are  actually 
the  aurvlval  of  music  common  to  the  early  Indo-Europeau  race. 
He  maintain'  that  the  Greeks  alone  cultivated  tnuatc  as  an  art ; 
that  the  Church,  taking  Ita  scales  from  Greece  and  after*  aril* 
carrying  them  to  other  countries,  brought  to  Brittany,  for  Inst.  nee. 
a  kind  of  music  which  was  already  familiar  to  the  Bretons  in  th«-lr 
popular  songs;  that  the  so-called  mudes  may  be  as  old  and  as 
common  to  many  nationalities  as  many  of  the  familiar  words 
common  to  the  different  languages  of  the  Indo-Kiiropean  family. 
On  the  strength  of  this,  piwoudray  a  nomriii'latiire  of  the  modra 
la  the  Greek  and  not  the  ccclr»tastlcal,  and  this  h«»  been  adopted 
by  other  continental  writers  lace  ModksI.  Throughout  this  article, 
however,  the  Church  namea  and  Gregorian  number*  of  the  modes 
are  retained,  except  in  the  section  relating  to  Song  In  Greer*. 

*  This  legend  Is  widely  spread  in  Prance.    It  Is  found  In  conm-c- 
tlou  with  several  saints  In  the  Ltgnda  Aurra  of  Jacobus  de 
Voragine.    See  Champneury  and  Wekerlln's  'Chansons  pop.  dea  • 
provinces  de  Plane*.' 

s  The  earliest  m-ord  of  the  words  and  mualc  of  this  song  is  to  he  - 
found  in  a  MS.  in  the  Biblfotheque  National*  called  'Ch 

18*m»  Steele.'  published  by  Oaaton  Paris  and  Gevaert. 

*  Tiersot,  Hittoirc.  p.  12. 
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17  th  centuries  than  the  chansons  saliriqucs, 
chansons  d' amour,  pastou relics,  etc.  Of  recent 
years  their  extreme  beauty  has  claimed  more 
attention,  and  many  modern  collections  of  them 
have  been  published. 

To  trace  the  development  of  song  it  is  now 
necessary  to  return  to  the  early  Middle  Ages. 
Some  strong  impulse  was  evidently  given  to  the 
human  mind  in  Europe  towards  the  close  of  the 
1 1  th  century,  and  the  songs  of  the  Troubadours, 
like  the  numerous  schools  of  philosophy  which 
illuminated  the  12th  century,  were  fruits  of 
an  awakened  ardour  for  intellectual  pursuits. 
With  the  Troubadours  a  new  type  of  music  was 
introduced,  which  may  be  described  as  songs 
written  with  conscious  art    These  versifiers, 
the  Troubadours  and  Trouvt  res  to  whom  music 
and  literature  owe  much,  derived  their  names 
from  '  trobar '  or  '  trouver '  (to  find  or  invent). 
They  belonged  respectively  to  the  south  and 
north  of  France,  and  wrote  in  the  Langue  d'Oc 
and  Langue  d'Oil.    It  was  not  unnatural  that 
in  Provence  and  Languedoc  the  new  life  should 
especially  express  itself  in  music  and  verse, 
for  the  circumstances  of  those  provinces  were 
favourable  to  the  development  of  sentiment  and 
imagination.    The  rise  of  the  Troubadours  in 
southern  France  was  quickly  followed  by  the 
appearance  of  the  Trouveres  in  northern  France. 
There  was  less  gaiety  about  theso  northern 
versifiers  than  about  the  southern,  but  in  other 
respects  the  resemblance  between  them  was  very 
close.   At  first  the  Troubadours  and  Trouveres 
sang  their  own  verses,  but  the  functions  of  the 
poet  and  singer  soon  became  distinct.  Hence 
a  class  of  professional  musicians  arose,  who 
sang  the  songs  of  their  own  lords  and  other 
composers.      These  wandering   singers  from 
Provence  and  Picardy,  known  as  Jongleurs 
or  Chanteors  in  the  south,  and  Men/trier*  or 
minstrels  in  the  north,1  went  from  court  to 
court,  country  to  country,  and  joining  the 
Crusaders  they  returned  from  tho  Holy  Land 
filled  with  enthusiasm  and  singing  songs  of 
love  and  war.    The  war-songs  or  chansons  dc 
geste  were  musically  uninteresting ;  they  were 
merely  long  chanted  tales  where  the  melody 
only  occurs  in  the  short  refrain.    But  the  love- 
songs  were  poems  of  exquisite  grace,  perfect 
rhythm,  and  highly  expressive.     Their  very 
names  reveal  their  origin,  such  as  the  pastmirclle, 
alba  and  serena,  tensons  and  sirvenU*    To  the 

I  Th*  Menftrirr  •Mint  to  hare  Attained  a  higher  standard  of 
culture  and  taste  than  the  Jongleur,  who  eaon  added  other  uiodea 
of  popular  diversion  fiurh  aa  Juggling  and  acrobatic  fente*  U>  hit 
musical  accomplishment*.  It  must,  however,  be  remembered  that 
the  lower  claaaea  in  Prance  were  untouched  by  the  Troubadour 
movement,  which  covered  the  time  from  the  11th  to  the  14th 
centuries.  They  had  nothing  more  In  common  with  the  fata, 
tirvmtn,  etc.  than  they  had  with  the  old  cAansniu  dt  ees(*.  The 
Jongleur*  were  the  sole  connecting  link  between  the  people  and  the 
court*. 

*  In  the  pattourrlU  the  poet  feigned  to  meet  and  wuo  a  shepherd- 
eaa  :  th*  alba  and  serena  were  aubades  and  serenade*.  The  teturmt 
were  metrical  dialogues  of  lively  repartee  on  some  disputed  point 
of  gallantry,  and  the  ttrvettt*  was  an  address  of  *  devoted  lover  to 
hi*  mist  rem.  To  this  latter  form  of  composition,  which  waa  also 
much  employed  In  satire,  a  special  celebrity  belong*,  because  It* 
metre -the  ferw  Wiwrt-wa.  adopted  by  Dante  and  Petrarch. 


Troubadours  likewise  may  be  ascribed  the  canzo 
and  canzone,  the  souhx  (soulagement),  a  rucrry 
sbng,  and  the  /«/,  '  which  is  of  a  melancholy 
character  ;  and  to  the  Trouvt*res  more  especially 
the  romance.*  The  Troubadours  and  Trouveres 
were  not  less  fertile  in  the  inventiou  of  dance 
songs,  combining  solo  and  chorus.  Such  were 
the  famous  carol  or  rondet  dc  carol,  the 
espringerie  (or  jumping  dance),  and  the  ballata. 

The  earliest  of  the  Troubadours  on  record 
was  Guillaume,  Duke  of  Guienne,  who  joined 
the  first  Crusade  in  1096.  And  among  the 
illustrious  Troubadours  and  Trouveres  of  the 
12th  and  13th  centuries,  whose  names  survive 
and  many  of  whose  melodies  have  come  down 
to  us,  there  were :  Richard  Co-ur  de  Lion, 
Bertran  de  Born,  Pierre  Rogier,  Bernart  de 
Ventadour,  the  Clmtelain  de  Coucy,  Guirant 
de  Borueil,  Blondel  de  Nesle,  Gace  Brule, 
Hugues  de  Lusignan,  Thibaut  de  Champagne 
(King  of  Navarre),  Jehan  Erars,  Giraut  de 
Calenson,  Perrin  d'Angecourt,  Adam  de  la 
Bassee,  Adenet  le  Hoi.  and  Adam  de  la  Hale. 
The  prime  of  the  Troubadours  was  past  when 
in  the  year  1320,  the  Troubadour  Academy  of 
Toulouse  was  founded  for  the  cultivation  and 
preservation  of  their  art.6   (See  Tkoubadour.) 

The  Troubadours  and  Trouveres  owe  great 
debts  to  tho  Church  and  to  the  Folk-song. 
Their  music  was  a  compound  of  the  folk-song 
for  its  melody  and  form  ;  and  of  the  Gregorian 
chant  for  its  declamation  and  ornament.  But 
inasmuch  as  the  art  of  literature  was  then 
highly  developed,  and  music  was  still  in  its 
infancy,  it  was  impossible  to  combine  the 
elaborate  and  highly  finished  forms  of  poetry 
with  the  music  then  existing,  and  a  new  kind  of 
song,  more  artistic  and  more  developed,  was  the 
result.    The  Troubadours  were  eager  to  invent 
new,  ingenious  and  graceful  phrases,  metres,  and 
rhythms,0  and  their  work  was  of  real  value  in 
handing  down  the  rhyming  stanza  as  the  most 
perfect  vehicle  for  lyrical  expression.  Also, 
by  the  preference  the  Troubadours  gave  to  the 
modern  major  scale  they  helped  to  establish 
it  in  European  music  before  the  close  of  the 
18th  century.    In  this,  and  in  the  simple 
repetitions  of  their  musical  phrases,  they  folio  we  1 
the  popular  instinct.    And  though  the  Trouba- 
dour melodies  are  more  developed  and  finished 
than  those  of  the  chansons  populaircs,  it  is  in 
many  cases  impossible  to  state  with  certain tv 
which  are  folk-songs  and  which  are  the  woi  k 
of  trained  musicians.    For  instance,  a  pastontl 
song,  4  La  reine  d'Avril,"  belonging  to  the  12th 

*  See  F.  Wolf,  FeW  tf  («  I  ait. 

*  The  romom  Is  the  lyrical  outcome  of  the  narrative  c*m,4«tnf*» 
and  ckantons  tie  j/esr*  In  Northern  France.  "Belle  YoLans'of  th* 
12th  century  ia  an  example.    See  Tiersot.  Ri*o*rt.  p.  414. 

»  There  were  schools  in  other  parte  of  France  where  the  Day 
Science  wa*  taught,  and  whither  the  Troubadour*  repaired  In  Lent 
(when  not  allowed  to  appear  In  public)  to  learn  new  songs  and 
me) exile*.  The  minstrels  also  had  right*  granted  to  then  to  fora 
coipotntiona  or  guild*  in  several  towns.  The  earliest  cbarter  dstsa 
1338.  signed  by  Robert  de  C* reran,  and  Lasted  until  the  19th 
century. 

"  *ee  P.  Aubry,  La  rhythmiqu*  muHcaU  d«  Trvuhadotrrx.  etc. 
Pari*.  1SW7. 
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century,  is  said  to  bo  of  popular  origin  ;  it 
is  melodious  and  rhythmical,  it  has  a  refrain, 
and  the  first  little  phrase  is  four  times  repeated. 
«  L'autrier  par  la  matinee,'  by  Thibaut,  King 
of  Navarre  (1201-54),  opens  with  a  phrase 
exactly  similar,  which  is  also  repeated.1  There 
is  the  same  charm  of  sincerity  and  pretty  senti- 
ment about  an  older  song,  the  Chatelain  de 
Coucy's  (1192)  'Quant  le  rossignol,'2  though 
the  form  is  less  concise.  It  is  composed  in 
phrases  of  seven  bars  each,  like  many  other 
inediteval  songs.3  Both  are  good  illustrations 
of  Troubadour  songs.4  • 


Quant  le  Rossignol. 

Chatelain  de  Coucy. 


aur  la  flor  . 


de 


U. 


que  11*1  it  U 


ro   •  M      at       le      Iji  it  U       to    •  •  -  • 
■'«!  ct      vrrt      pre       pl»i m  de    boa  -  no  to  -  len  ■ 


I   1   ^  I 

tc  ch»n  te-nJ   .   .  coafln*  a.  •  mis,       inaiadi  taut 


aola  ea-ba  .  hie  .  .  quo  .   .   .    Jal  .1 


pen   -  •  »t  qu'a  pal  •  nea  lert  ac-oorn-plia  .   .  U 


Very  few  sirventrs,  but  many  pastott  relics, 
have  been  preserved  from  the  12th  century. 
This  period  was  specially  rich  in  sacred  and 
secular  dramatic  representations  ;  and,  as  before 
stated,  proses  and  canticles  in  plain -chant 
melody  are  found  side  by  side  with  light, 
rhythmical  popular  tunes.  It  is  thus  in  '  Daniel 
Ludus'  by  one  Hilaire,  played  in  1250.  The 


'  Am  brew,  Onehiekt*  drr  tfutik.  II.  827.  and  Ttemot.  Hi*.,  p.  871. 

*  Ambroa,  Ibid.  II.  2Zi.  Bumey  and  Perne  put  throe  Into  mo  " 
notation,  and  where  they  differ.  Burner'*  are  the  lower  note*. 

*  Another  of  Thlbaut'*  eung*.  'J«  me  qutdote  nartir  d'am 
given  by  Ambroa.  II.  228.  haa  an  alternating  rhythm  of  two  and 
three  hara.  but  it  preaervea  a  perfect  »ymmetry  of  form. 

«  Further  eianiplea  of  Troubadour  »onga  will  be  found  in  Wolf. 
Tefcer  J<e  lMU.  Kleaewetter>  (WWW*  umi  Itorhaftuhrit  tU. 
wrllliehrn  J.  Stafford  Hmitha  '  Muaira,  Antique.'  and  In 

the  hirtnrieaof  muatc  by  Ambma,  Fr<K  Burory.  »nd  other*.  Al«> 
f..r  inodernlaed  rer»lon«  aec  Wekerlln*  '  Echo*  du  Trinpa  pa*»c. 
rul.  I. 


•  Jeu  de  S.  Nicolas'  and  1  Le  Jnif '  were  of  the 
same  type,  at  once  sacred  and  comic.  The 
character  of  the  mysteries  remained  faithful  to 
tradition  ;  these  were  only  a  continuation  of 
the  liturgical  dramas  of  the  11th  century.6 
But  by  the  end  of  the  13th  century  the 
Trouvercs  had  broken  loose  from  the  Church, 
and  resorted  to  little  village  histories  or  love- 
stories  for  their  material.  '  Aucassin  et  Nico- 
lete,  the  well-known  chant -fable,  belongs  to 
this  time.  Musically  more  important  was 
Adam  de  la  Hale's  celebrated  pastorale  1  Le  jeu 
de  Robin  et  de  Marion,'  which  was  played 
at  the  court  of  Charles  of  Anjou  at  Naples  in 
1285.  This  work  has  long  been  attributed 
solely  to  Adam  de  la  Hale's  own  invention,  but 
M.  Tiersot  has  now  shown  that  A.  de  la  Hale 
probably  wrote  the  play,  and  then  strung 
together  a  number  of  popular  tunes  (many  of 
them  of  far  older  date)  to  suit  his  words.6 
Thus  this  pastoral  comedy  forms  probably  the 
oldest  collection  of  French  folk-tunes  in  exist- 
ence. Adam  de  la  Hale,  together  with  Guil- 
laume  de  Machault,  should  more  properly  be 
classed  among  the  Chansonnicrn,  or  the  early 
musicians,  who  in  the  13th  century  paved  the 
way  for  the  contrapuntal  school,  which  for  two 
centuries  was  to  be  the  predominating  influence 
in  European  music.    A.  de  la  Hale,  surnamed 

*  Le  boMU  d' Arras,'  was  bom  in  1240  ;  Machault 
in  1285,  thus  forming  the  link  between  the 
Trouvercs  and  the  scholar  musicians  of  a  little 
later  time.  Like  the  Trouveres  they  often 
invented  both  the  words  and  the  melodies  of 
their  songs,  but  they  also  attempted  to  write- 
in  the  polyphonic  form  of  composition  ;  and 
raw  and  imperfect  as  these  efforts  were,  they 
marked  a  step  in  advance.  To  Adam  de  la 
Hale  and  G.  de  Machault  French  music  owes 
much  ;  not  only  can  the  form  of  the  future 


Bo  •  bin*  m'alme,     Robin*  ma,       Boblna  m'a 

Fine.  


do  •  man  •  d6  ■  e     al  m'a  -  ra. 


Bo  bins 


m  a  •  ca- 


U  co  -  tt  -  le  d  o.  -  oar 


la  ■  to     bonne    et  belle 

Dal  Segno  a!  Fine. 


kra  -  nl  e  et  chain   tu  -  re  ■  1*     4   leur  ire. 

vaudeville  lie  detected  in  the  pastorale  4  Robin 
et  Marion,'  but  its  chansons  are  strictly  similar 

•'•  Hee  lawilx.  Ia  Mtuhpu  Pranraitr.  p.  41. 

"  space  prohlbita  quoting  here  at  length  M.  Tiereot'a  interesting 
and  conclusive  argument*.  They  are  given  In  different  place*  In 
his  Hint  air*  dm  In  rknnjmn  /\>/>.  Hee  e»peclally  p.  423  *t  aey..  and 
the  article  Baib.  Adam  de  la,  rol.  il.  p.  973. 
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in  structure  and  character  to  chansons  of  modern 
date.  In  the  old  and  new  alike  we  find  a 
strongly  marked  rhythm,  easy  intervals,  and  a 
paucity  of  notes,  repetition  of  one  short  melodic 
phrase,  the  major  mode,  the  favourite  6-8  time, 
and  an  extreme  simplicity  of  general  plan.1 
Though  hundreds  of  years  have  passed  since 
'  Robin  et  Marion '  was  written,  the  song  'Robin 
m'aime'  (ex.  11)  is  still  sung  in  Hennegau.2 

In  two  volumes  of  old  French  and  Latin 
poems,  the  author  Guillaume  de  Machault  is 
styled  poet  and  musician.  The  forms  of  the 
poems  are  very  varied,  and  among  them  are  a 
great  number  of  tow,  virelais,  bulimies,  rondcaux, 
and  rondeltts,  with  description  of  the  music  to 
which  they  are  set.3  Machault  seems  to  have 
been  most  renowned  for  his  graceful  and  rhyth- 
mical balleltes,  which  are  written,  as  a  rule,  in 
triple  or  compound  time.  It  should  be  noted 
that  in  the  songs  of  this  early  i>eriod  the  melody 
is  never  protracted  and  drawn  out  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  words,  but  closely  follows  the  quick 
succession  of  syllables  without  visible  etfort. 
And  those  old  melodies  often  have  the  Iambic 
rhythm,  for  instance 4 

Ex.  12.  Adam  d*  i.a  Haleu 


si 


II  n  eat    *1  boo  -  ne  vi  .  and*    que  ma  -  ton*. 

Contemporary  with,  or  a  little  junior  to 
Machault,  was  Jehannot  Lescurel,  who  wrote 
romances  which  are  still  extant  in  MS.  One 
of  these,  'A  vous  douco  debonnaire,'  which  has 
been  translated  into  modern  notation  by  Fetis,6 
exhibits  a  more  developed  melody  and  a  more 
modern  tendency  than  other  productions  of  the 
same  date. 

If  it  be  true  that  during  the  14th  and  15th 
centuries,  the  Church  exercised  an  exclusive 
dominion  over  music,  she  was  nevertheless  a 
friend  to  secular  songs.  By  taking  popular 
tunes  for  the  themes  of  their  masses  and  motets, 
such  as  '  L'omme  arme\'  '  Tant  je  me  deduis,' 
'  Se  la  face  ay  pale '  (used  by  Dufay) ;  or 
•  Baisez-moi '  (by  Roselli),  '  Malheur  me  bat  *  (by 
Joaquin  des  Pres),  etc.,8  the  musicians  of  the 
Church  preserved  many  a  melody  which  would 
otherwise  have  perished.  '  L'omme  arm6 1  is 
undoubtedly  the  most  famous  song  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  it  owes  its  notoriety  not  so 
much  to  its  beauty  as  to  the  fact  that  contra- 
puntal composers,  from  Dufay,  at  the  end  of 
the  14th  century,  to  Palestrina,  used  it  more 
than  any  other  folk-song.  (See  L'Homme 
AHMfe,  vol.  iL  p.  687.)  From  want  of  such 
adoption  by  the  Church,  some  of  the  airs  have 
been  lost  to  which  the  curious  old  Noels,  printed 

>  Tler*ot.  Blttolrr,  p.  373. 

9  ThU  example  la  taken  from  M.  I.nvr,  and  K.  David  ■  BUtoire 
<le  la  Natation  MuMcat*.  p.  106. 

•  The  volume*  were  found  In  1747  by  Count  de  Cay  Ins  in  a  royal 
Horary  In  Prance..    Burney,  Hit.  of  Mum.  II.  308. 

*  Amhroe,  (In  drr  Murit,  II.  2$tt. 

»  ThU  none  I*  to  he  found  In  the  Rnm*  MmicmU,  vol  ill.  No.  34. 
I  Ambroa,  Om.  der  feet*  Ul.  U I 


in  black  letter  at  the  end  of  the  1 5th  century, 
were  sung,  though  the  names  of  the  airs  (such 
as  '  Faulce  trahison,'  etc.)  remain  as  super- 
scriptions.   (See  Noel.)7 

In  that  great  age  of  serious  polyphonic  music 
a  high  place  was  held  by  the  French  school,  or, 
to  speak  more  correctly,  by  the  (lallo- Belgian 
school,  for  during  the  14th  and  15th  centuries 
no  distinction,  as  regards  music,  can  be  drawn 
between  northern  France  and  Flanders, 

The  direct  use  made  of  secular  music  for 
ecclesiastical  purposes  is  remarkably  illustrated 
by  the 'works  of  Clement  Marot.  He  was  a 
translator  of  a  portion  of  the  Psalms  ;  and  the 
first  thirty  of  them,  which  he  dedicated  to  his 
king,  Francois  I.,  were  set  or  'parodied  '  to  the 
favourite  dance-airs  of  the  Court.8  Popularity 
was  thus  at  once  secured  for  the  Psalms,  which 
members  of  the  Court  could  sing  to  their 
favourite  conrantes,  sarabandes,  and  bourrtes. 
After  Marot's  death  Beza  continued  his  work  at 
Calvin's  instance.9  Much  doubt  existed  for  a 
long  while  as  to  whom  belonged  the  credit  of 
having  set  the  Psalms  to  music.  Some  ascribed 
it  wholly  to  Marot,  others  to  Goudimel  ;  but 
M.  Douen  has  now  made  it  clear  that  these 
men,  together  with  Jambe  de  Fer,  Franc, 
Claudin,  and  others,  adapted  the  Psalms  to  old 
secular  songs.10  In  the  '  Psautier  Flamand 
Primitif  (1540)  all  the  psalms  are  for  one 
voice,  and  with  only  two  exceptions  they  can 
all  be  traced  back  to  their  sources  in  popular 
French  and  Flemish  songs.11    (See  Psalter.) 

While  secular  music  was  thus  made  to 
minister  to  the  Church,  it  had  a  separate 
though  less  conspicuous  sphere  of  its  own. 
This  is  attested  by  the  vaux-de-vire  (or 
drinking-songs),12  voix-de-rille  (better  known 
by  their  modern  name  of  vaudevilles)  and  at'rs- 
deeour,  collected  and  published  in  the  16th 

1  A  Hit  of  collection*  of  Notfa  in  given  by  Tleraot.  Hi*.,  p.  24"i 
»  Wekerlin  mys  In  hU  •  Kchoa  du  Temp*  paaa*,'  Ul.  lift. 


when  any  dance -air  became  popular,  rhymer*  Immediately 
'  parodied '  it,  le.  put  word*  to  It.  ao  that  it  could  be  rang.  The 
term  '  parody  '  thus  had  uo  arruas  of  burlesque,  bat  it  simply  meant 
adaptation.  The  Ballard*  taaued  a  quantity  of  these  aunp. 
'L'Abellle.'  a  well-known  example.  U  really  a  minuet. 

»  Calvin,  who  defeated  the  arte,  recommended  music.  nerertheUsw, 
from  the  purely  utilitarian  point  of  view,  '  la  parole  chantee  qui 
porta  beaucoup  plus  fort.' 

I  '  See  CUmmt  Marot  ft  fe  Pmmtirr  /fw/umnt.  I.  60S.  One  of  the 
moat  noted  I*  the  munificent  Hognennt  Battle  Hymu.  'Que  Theu- 
ae  montrc  ■enlemcrit '  i Psalm  881.  annietlnto  tailed  '  La  af araeilUise 
Hiuruenote,'  It  la  aaecular  tone  of  A  laatian  origin.  ai>d  It  appeared 
first  In  the  first  edition  of  the  Strsahorg  Paalter. 

I I  For  mitCsysMH,  moreover,  aa  well  aa  manses  and  psalm*,  aecuW 
atra  were  o|*nly  utilised.  And  according  to  Doom  -pp.  fSNH  ami 
703)  the  Roman  Catholics  have  never  ceased  to  adapt  secular  air* 
to  ecclesiastical  uaea  from  the  16th  century  down  t/>  the  present 
time.  He  support*  this  statement  by  reference  to  •  La  p«eu«e 
alouette  avec  son  tire- lire ;  Cbansuna  Spirit uelles.  le  plana rt  air  les 
airs  moiidaina,  par  Ant.  de  la  Cauchie.  1819 ' ;  '  Imitation*  de  Jesoa- 
Christen  {'antiques  surdea  air*  d'Op*«raaetde  Vaudevilles,  par  Abbe 
Pelcirin.  1727'  iParlal;  and  'Concert*  Spiritoela.'  a  collect. --n 
published  at  Avignon  in  1838.  of  masses,  hymns,  requiems,  prayer*, 
etc..  on  operatic  melodies  by  alack.  Piccinnl,  Moult,  Ctnaroaa. 
RiMalnl,  Mchnl.  and  other*. 

1*  Baaaelin  and  Jean  le  Hutu,  who  lived  in  the  little  valley*  ri«T| 
around  Vire  in  Normandy,  in  the  aecond  half  of  the  19th  century, 
wrote  many  favourite  drinking-songs,  and  hence  drinking -sung* 
came  to  be  called  mux  <f e-efre.  Some  writers  hare  confuse.!  thai 
U  i  in  with  the  roix  <!■  rilU,  which  applied  to  chananna  song  in  the 
streets,  and  later  to  any  songs  with  gay  alra  and  light  wurda.  Jehsu 
Chardavoine'a  famoua  collection  of  monodle  songn  of  the  Ifsth 
eenltny  la  described  aa  containing  vaux-de  title  and  entx-av  esiir, 
chanson*  de  vllle.  plecea  llttcralrea  avec  leur  muslque  originate, 
telle  que  '  aflgnonne.  allon*  voir  at  U  rose.'  by  Ronsard.  etc.  gat 
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century.  Much  grace,  indeed,  and  gaiety  were 
evinced  in  the  poetry  and  music  of  the  songs 
and  romances  of  this  period,  and  it  would  be 
wrong  to  disparage  such  writers  as  Guillaume 
le  Heurtcur,  Noc  Kaignient,  Pierre  Vermont,  and 
Francois  I.,  whose  song,  40  triste  departir,' 
with  music  by  A.  Muret,  is  full  of  feeling.  But 
more  important  work  was  undoubtedly  being 
done  by  their  polyphonic  contemporaries.1 

The  effects  of  the  great  change  which  came 
over  vocal  music  at  the  end  of  the  16th  century 
were  perhaps  more  ir>"rked  in  France  and  in 
the  Netherlands  than  elsewhere.  Polyphonic 
music,  whether  in  masses  or  in  madrigals,  had 
been,  as  we  have  seen,  the  glory  of  the  Gallo- 
Belgian  School  ;  but  when  once  the  monodic 
system  had  gained  universal  recognition  poly- 
phonic music  began  to  decline,  even  where  it 
had  flourished  most ;  and  the  French- Flemish 
School  surrendered  its  individuality  by  absorp- 
tion into  the  Italian  School.  The  French  com- 
posers were  likewise  influenced  by  two  other 
great  innovations  of  this  time,  namely,  the 
creation  of  discords  by  Monteverde,  and  the 
application  of  music  to  the  drama.  Hence- 
forward original  melodies  of  their  own  invention 
were  exj»eeted  of  musicians,  and  the  old  practice 
of  choosing  themes  for  their  compositions  in 
folk-songs  or  popular  dance -songs  died  out, 
though  its  disappearance  was  gradual.2  Songs 
for  one  voice,  such  as  the  4  Airs  de  Cour 1  of 
the  early  17th  century,  accompanied  by  lute  or 
harpsichord,  began  to  find  favour  and  to  drive 
airs  for  several  voices  from  the  ground  they  had 
occupied  for  more  than  1 50 years.  And  that  most 
characteristic  type  of  French  song,  the  romance, 
was  soon  to  commence,  or  rather  resume,  a  reign 
of  popularity  which  is  not  yet  ended. 

Scudo  3  defines  the  romance  as  a  song  divided 
into  several  'couplets,'  the  air  always  simple, 
naive,  and  tender,  the  words  to  treat  of  sentiment 
and  love.  Unlike  the  chanson  it  is  never 
political  or  satirical.  It  was  one  of  the  very 
earliest  fruits  of  French  grace,  sensibility,  and 
gallantry  ;  and  though  its  attributes  may  have 
varied  from  time  to  time,  it  remained  un- 
changed in  its  essence  from  the  era  of  the 
Troubadours  until  the  19th  century.  There 

>  A  celebrated  collection,  with  •  dedication  to  Charles  TV  by 
Bon<srd.  ».«  published  In  1572.  under  the  tlUe  of  '  Mcalanges  de 
chansons,'  and  It  contained  aonga  for  four,  six,  and aometlmea  right 
voiced  by  all  the  beat- known  Oallo  •  Belgian  coinpo*«?ra,  auch  aa 
Joaquin.  M<mton,  Claodln.  etc.  Theae  aonga.  like  othera  of  the 
aaine  date,  have  strong  melodies,  and  are  full  of  canonic  device*. 
Pierre  Ronaard's  aonneU  were  act  to  mu»lc  by  Phlllpi*de  Monto.  In 
Ave.  tlx.  and  aeven  part*,  and  his  aonga  in  four  part*,  by  Bertram! 
arid  Reynard  Mention  should  also  be  made  of  Crespel,  Baft,  and 
Clement  Janneqoin.  whose  descriptive  aonga  Isurh  aa  the  (v,.  it* 
Parits  formed  a  new  feature  in  muair,  also  Gomi*rt  awl  Certon. 
But  with  the  true  polyphonic  song  this  article  Is  not  concerned. 

■  When  public  opinion  first  ceased  to  approve  this  ptactlce.com- 
posers  did  not  at  once  abandon  it.  but  they  no  longer  produced 
vecal  pieces  which  were  avowedly  parodies  or  adaptations  j  it  now 
became  their  habit  to  attach  their  names  to  all  their  inelndles. 
whether  they  were  original  or  borrowed.  Aa  a  typical  case  Char- 
btantk  OAMtii-ii.it  may  be  quoted :  neither  the  woida  of  which 
were  by  Henri  IV.  nor  the  music  by  his  mattre  de  chapelle,  Dn 
Caurroy.  The  air  ia  really  an  old  Noel  of  unknown  authorship, 
and  probably  some  court  |io«t,  Deaportoa,  perhaps,  wrote  the  words. 
Bee  also  J.  B.  Wekerlln.  Chansons  Populatrea  du  Pays  dc  franc*,' 
II.  »7. 

*  Scudo.  Critiqn*  «t  Utttraturt  muHcaUt,  vol.  ii. 


was,  it  is  true,  a  period  after  the  disappearance 
of  the  Troubadours,  when  the  romance  was 
threatened  with  extinction,  by  its  formidable 
rival,  the  polyphonic  chanson,  but  the  17th 
century  saw  it  again  in  possession  of  all  its 
old  supremacy.  Louis  XIII.  wrote  several  ;  and 
his  music-master,  Pierre  Guedron,  was  perhaps 
the  foremost  composer  of  romances  of  that  time. 
One  of  the  best  examples  of  his  work,  *  Aux 
plaisirs,  aux  delices,  bergerea,'4  contains  modu- 
lations which  are  remarkable  for  that  date. 
Guedron's  son-in-law,  Boesset,  was  the  author  of 
a  very  famous  romance,  'Cachez  beaux  yeux.' 
And  the  names  of  Beaulicu,  Deschamj*,  Colasse, 
Bernier,  Lefevre,  Lambert,  and  Pierre  Ballard 
may  be  recorded  as  composers  of  this  age.  The 
last  (whose  4  Belle,  vous  m'avez  blessi','  was  a 
favourite)  was  a  member  of  the  famous  Ballard 
family  of  music-printers  and  also  composers. 
As  printers  they  preserved  a  large  quantity  of 
brunettes  (see  Bkunktte),  musettes 6  and  other 
dance -songs  and  drinking-songs.  Several 
brunettes  were  included  in  the  great  collection 
of  the  old  French  popular  songs  which  A. 
Philidor  copied  out  with  his  own  hand,  and 
dedicated  to  Louis  XIV.  Many  were  un- 
doubtedly written  on  old  Noel  airs,  especially 
those  in  parts.6  After  the  17th  century  they 
became  scarcely  distinguishable  from  romances. 

For  excellent  and  typical  specimens  of  the 
romances  of  the  18th  century  we  may  quote 
J.  J.  Rousseau's  1  Le  Rosier'  and  'An  fond 
d'une  sombre  vallee,'  both  of  which  are  found 
in  his  collection  entitled  4  Les  Consolations  des 
Mis^res  de  la  vie.'  The  musicians  of  this  period 
seem  to  have  been  inspired  by  the  grace  and 
delicacy  of  contemporary  poetry  to  create  tender 
and  ample  melodies.  Insipid  as  these  songs 
must  seem  to  us  now,  they  are  thoroughly 
representative  of  the  age  which  produced  them. 
It  was  the  time  of  that  singular  phase  of  thought 
and  feeling  which  will  be  for  ever  associated 
with  the  name  of  J.  J.  Rousseau  ;  a  time  of 
yearnings  to  return  to  some  imagined  state  of 
native  innocence,  to  an  ideal  pastoral  life  in 
some  visionary  and  often  artificial  Arcadia. 
All  this  was  faithfully  reflected  in  the  works  of 
its  poets  and  musicians.  Monsigny  instinctively 
returned  to  the  style  of  the  folk-song,  even  to 
the  pastourclle.  and  complainte.  His  frequent 
use  of  the  minor  seventh  of  the  scale  gives  a 
touch  of  medievalism  to  his  songs  : 7 

«  Published  In  Wekerlln's  ■  Echos  du  Temps  passe."  vol.  III.  p,  10. 
It  is  taken  from  a  very  rare  collection  entitled  '  Airs  de  Cour 
de  dlfferenta  auteura,  S  lit  re*,  publics  de  1815  a  162ft.  Paris,  chez 
Pierre  Ballard.'    (Guedron's  melody  la  in  the  first  book.) 

»  Here  we  may  mention  thedroiie-lstas  which  occurs  so  frequently 
in  musettes  and  other  daiicw-snngs.  Numerous  examples  may  be 
found  in  Wekerlln's  '  Echos  du  Temps  |*sseV 

«  In  Wekerlln's  second  vol.  of  his  '  Echos  du  Temps  paaae'  he 
states  that  this  collection  especially  characterises  the  17th  and 
ISth  centuriea,  and  '  Utough  written  earlier  the  songs  were  only 
published  when  their  popularity  was  great  enough  to  Justify  It.' 
W  ekerlln  gives  a  valnable  Hat  of  Oie  collections  drawn  upon  for 


this  volume,  with  full  descriptions  and  dates.  The  favourite 
'  Menuet  d'Exaudet'  (Rxaudet  was  a  famous  dancing-master),  with 

words  by  Favart.  is  Included  among  the  rKantrmt  A  da   All 

theae  dance-songs,  except  the  minuet,  are  In  common  or  2  -1  tints, 
and  in  regular  periods. 
1  Tlersot.  Bttvirt.  p.  825. 
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Gre'try,  on  the  other  hand,  who  was  a  far  more 
advanced  musician,  consciously  set  himself  the 
task  of  reproducing  the  old  melodic  form  of  the 
folk-song.  He  confesses  to  have  written  the 
romance  of  Riohard  Cceur  de  Lion,  1  Une  fievre 
brtilante,'  dans  le  vieux  style.1  And  certainly 
when  the  little  art-songs  or  romances  of  this 
period  are  closely  examined,  they  show  externally 
but  little  difference  from  the  folk-songs,  though 
in  their  essence  they  are  wide  apart,  being 
artificial  rather  than  natural  and  spontaneous. 
As  examples  it  will  suffice  to  mention  a  few 
favourites  such  as :  Monsigny's  '  0  ma  tendre 
musette '  (words  by  La  Harpe) ;  '  II  pleut, 
bergere,'  by  Simon;  'Les  petits  oiseaux,'  by 
Rigel ;  •L'amour  fait  passer  le  temps,'  by 
Solie  ;  4  Le  point  de  jour,'  by  Dalayrac ; 
'  Annette  et  Lubin,'  by  Favart,  and  1  Que  j'aime 
a  voir  les  hirondelles,'  by  Devienne. 

Although  romances  were  so  much  in  vogue 
and  reached  so  high  a  degree  of  popularity 
there  were  songs  of  other  kinds  written  by  the 
composers  of  the  18th  century  of  equal  import- 
ance. Amongst  these,  political  songs  are  pro- 
minent, and  in  no  country  have  they  been 
more  so  than  in  France.  The  Mazarinade  of 
the  17th  century  was  a  vast  collection  of  more 
than  4000  satirical  effusions  against  Mazarin, 
adopted  to  popular  airs.  Early  in  the  18th 
century  was  heard  the  famous  song,  1  Malbrouk 
s'en  va-t-en  guerre,' *  and  later  on,  in  the  first 
throes  of  the  Revolution,  the  Royalists  were 
singing  '  Pauvrc  Jacques'  (words  by  the  Mar- 
quise de  Travenet),  and  the  air  resounded  with 
'Cs-ira,'  from  the  throats  of  the  insurgent 
rabble  of  Paris.  1 0  Richard,  6  mon  Roi 1  and 
1  Ou  peut-on  fitre  mieux'  have  become  historical 
by  their  use  at  the  same  terrible  period.  As 
might  have  been  expected  of  so  profound  a 
movement,  the  Revolution  gave  birth  to  many 
remarkable  songs.  To  the  stormy  years  at  the 
close  of  the  18th  and  tho  opening  of  the  19th 
centuries  are  due  the  finest  chants  or  patriotic 
songs  of  France.  Supreme  among  these  stands 
the  1  Marseillaise,'  which  has  won  immortality 
for  its  author  and  com,>oser,  Rouget  de  Lisle. 
Next  in  fame  come  three  songs  of  Mehul's,  the 
*  Chant  du  Depart '  (words  by  Chenier),  the 
'  Chant  de  Retour,'  and  the  *  Chant  de  Victoire.' 
And  by  the  side  of  these  may  be  sot  the  fine 
1  Reveil  du  Peuple '  by  Gaveaux,  and  tho  '  Pere 
de  l'Univers'  by  Gossec.  Contemporary  with 
these  songs,  but  on  a  lower  level  of  political 
importance  and  musical  value,  were  '  Cadet 
Rousselle,'  the  '  Chanson  de  Dagobert,'  '  Fanfan 

i  Oretry,  Maal$  tur  la  Jferieue.  I.  S68. 

*  For  further  mention  of  three  political  and  hlftorlcal  aonga  aee 
aepnrate  heading*  In  tha  Dictionary:  and  for  tbe  tunaa  aee  J.  B. 
Wekerlln'e  Cbaueona  Pop.  du  Peye  de  Fiance.1 


la  tulipe,'3  'Te  souviens- tu,'  the  1  Recit  du 
Caporal,'  and  many  others  it  would  be  tedious 
to  enumerate.  Of  a  different  kind  was  the 
official  national  anthem  of  the  Restoration,  — the 
beautiful  old  song  'Vive  Henri  IV.,'4  which  was 
much  in  vogue  in  1814  after  the  Allies  entered 
Paris. 

After  the  accession  of  Napoleon  and  the 
accompanying  revival  of  monarchical  traditions, 
the  demand  for  romances  was  more  eager  than 
ever,  and  there  was  no  lack  of  run, nosers  ready 
to  supply  it. 6  The  most  successful  were  Plan 
tade,  liarat,  Pradher,  atid  Lambert.  Another 
popular  contemporary,  jiossessing  more  musical 
erudition,  was  Dal vimare,  whose '  Chant  heroique 
du  Cid  '  is  a  fine  song.  Choron  was  founder  of  a 
school  whence  issued  Duprez,  Scudo,  and  others, 
who  were  both  singers  and  song  compoevrs. 
The  names  of  several  women  should  also  be 
included  among  romance  writers :  Mme.  Gail, 
Queen  Hortense,  Mme.  Duchambge,  and  Loisa 
Puget.  The  first  named  was  the  best  musician. 
About  Queen  Hortense  there  was  more  of  the 
amateur  composer,  and  she  would  trust  to 
Drouet,  Carbonnel,  or  Plan  tade  to  put  herairsinto 
music  a  1  shape.  Her  best  songs  were  '  Partant 
pour  la  Syrie '  and  '  Reposez-vous,  bon  chevalier.' 
Mme.  Duchambge  owed  her  reputation  to  the 
skill  with  which  Nourrit  sang  her  songs,  and 
Loisa  Puget  was  a  favourite  in  schools  and 
convents.  Of  others  who  wrote  about  the  same 
time  and  in  the  same  manner,  it  will  suffice  to 
mention  A.  de  Beauplan,  Panseron,  Jadin, 
Bruguiere,  Mengal,  Dolive,  Berton,  Lis,  and 
Pollet.  As  a  general  reflection  on  these  songs, 
it  may  be  said  that  their  most  common  fault 
is  the  endeavour  to  express  inflated  sentiment 
with  inadequate  means.  A  discrepancy  is  con- 
stantly felt  between  the  commonplace  simplicity 
of  the  accompaniments  and  modulations,  and 
the  intense  sentimentality  or  turgid  pomjMJsity 
of  the  words.  The  disparity  could  only  be 
concealed  by  highly  dramatic  or  expressive 
singing. 

Out  of  the  revolutionary  era  of  1830  there 
came  in  France  a  splendid  outburst  of  lyric 
jioetry.  This  was  the  era  of  Victor  Hugo. 
Lamartine,  Delavigne,  Alfred  de  Musset,  and 
Beranger.  And  it  was  natural  that  the  song 
should  be  responsive  to  the  poetic  movement 
of  the  time.  In  1828  Monpou's  setting  of 
Bi  ranger's  *  Si  j'etais  petit  oiseau  '  attracted 
the  notice  of  the  poets  of  the  Romantic  School. 
Many  of  de  Musset's  and  Victor  Hugo's  ballade*, 
and  romances  were  also  composed  by  him.  But 
Monpou  was  not  a  highly  trained  musician  ; 
though  striking  and  original  his  music  was 
faulty.    He  was  a  slave  to  the  influence  of  the 

»  An  old  aong  at  Irregular  metre  by  Som  l.iufre  de  St  Mare,  aK 
to  an  old  tune,  and  extremely  popuUr  between  17TO  and  1802. 

«  Henri  IV..  IMS-IBIO.  The  melody  ia  certainly  oWer  than  hi* 
date,  aa  It  Brat  appeara  aa  tba  timirt  of  a  No*l  In  a  collection  pub 

li»bed  In  1581. 

»  Sp«lrnen«  of  tbeae  little  aonga  are  to  be  found  in  Wekerlmi 
•  Chanaona  rVpolairea  du  Paya  da  Franca.- 
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Romantic  School,  and  his  songs  well  illustrate 
the  extreme  exaggeration  to  which  it  was  prone. 
Similar  qualities  were  likewise  displayed  by  an 
incomparably  greater  musician,  Hector  Berlioz. 
In  him  there  was  a  depth  of  poetic  insight  and 
a  subtle  sense  of  beauty,  to  which  Moupou  could 
make  no  pretension.  Of  all  Berlioz's  works  his 
songs  are  the  least  tinged  with  exaggeration. 
He  wrote  twenty-seven  in  all,  of  which  perhaps 
the  '  Nuita  d'ete,'  op.  7,  are  the  best.  1  Sur  les 
lagunes '  and  1  L'Absence '  are  especially  beauti- 
ful. 'La  Captive,'  op.  12,  is  a  long  piece 
written  for  contralto  voice,  with  a  varied  and 
elaborate  aecompaniment.  '  Fleurs  des  Landes, ' 
op.  1 3,  consists  of  five  romances  for  one  or  more 
voices,  all  bearing  a  distinctively  local  colouring. 
No  one  can  study  Berlioz's  songs  without  being 
struck  by  the  fragmentary  character  of  the 
melodies,  and  the  want  of  symmetry  in  the 
rhythmic  phrases.  But  these  defects  are  atoned 
for  by  the  exquisite  beauty  of  the  melodic 
fragments,  and  the  rhythmic  phrases  are  never 
abruptly  broken  or  disjointed  without  justifica- 
tion. An  explanation  will  always  be  found  in 
the  words,  which  it  was  Berlioz's  constant  study 
to  illustrate  with  perfect  fidelity.  Nothing 
could  be  more' poetical  than  the  opening  phrase 
of  his  song  '  L'Absence.'  Berlioz's  accompani- 
ments are  highly  developed,  and  participate 
fully  in  the  poetic  intention  of  the  words.  A 
proof  of  his  skill  in  this  respect  is  afTorded  by 
the  close  of  the  'Spectre  de  la  Rose,'  where, 
after  a  full,  rich  accompaniment  throughout, 
he  gives  to  the  last  words  merely  single  notes, 
and  thus  unmistakably  marks  the  transition 
from  the  passionate  tale  of  the  rose  to  its 
epitaph.  Many  examples  of  Berlioz's  i>oetic 
faculties  might  be  adduced,  but  enough  has 
already  been  said  to  indicate  his  exalted  posi- 
tion as  a  song -composer.  Another  musician 
allied  to  the  Romantic  School  was  Folicien 
David,  who,  without  being  a  song -writer,  in- 
directly influenced  later  composers'  songs  by 
introducing  the  element  of  orientalism  into 
French  music  This,  with  its  strange  Eastern 
rhythms  and  tonalities,  has  attracted  many 
subsequent  composers. 

The  French  have  a  manifest  preference  for 
dramatic  music,  and  although  many  of  their 
modern  opera-  com  posers,  such  as  A.  Thomas, 
Gounod,  Saint -Saens,  Delibes,  Bizet,  Reyer, 
.Tonciercs,  and  Massenet,  have  written  truly 
lyric  songs,  they  are  seldom  heard  in  concert- 
rooms.  The  singers  and  the  public  prefer  the 
songs  extracted  from  their  dramatic  works  with 
which  they  are  more  familiar.  Few  com  jk>  sera 
have  regarded  song-writing  as  an  important 
branch  of  their  art,  though  an  exception  must 
be  made  in  the  case  of  Gounod,  who  had  a 
distinct  lyric  talent,  and  who  strongly  influenced 
his  generation.  Much  of  the  present  revulsion 
of  feeling  against  Gounod  was  engendered  by 
his  followers,  who  imitated  his  mannerisms 
VOL.  IV 


without  possessing  his  gifts.  It  may  be  ad- 
mitted that  he  set  a  bad  example  in  the 
dangerous  sentimentality  of  his  saered  songs  ; 
but  it  cannot  be  denied  that  many  of  his  other 
songs  are  of  true  and  enduring  beauty,  and 
always  pre-eminently  vocal.  Among  his  best 
may  be  named  '  Le  Vallon,'  'Le  Soir,'  'The 
fountain  and  the  river,'  'Ring  out,  wild 
bells,'  1  Le  Printemps,'  '  Medje,'  and  the  collec- 
tion of  twenty  songs  entitled  '  Biondina,'  which 
are  full  of  the  Southern  spirit.  Massenet 
possesses  much  the  same  sensuous  vein  of 
melody,  but  the  form  of  his  songs  is  more 
concise,  and  his  accompaniments  more  brilliant. 
In  the  songs  of  Saint  •  Saens,  Lalo,  Bizet, 
and  A.  Chabrier  there  is  individuality  ;  but 
they,  as  well  as  Widor,  Joncieres,  Guiraud, 
Dubois,  Paladilhe,  Pierne,  BoisdefTre,  Lefebvre, 
Augusta  Holmes,  Thorn > ,  Chaminade,  and  other 
lesser  composers  are  greatly  indebted  to  Gounod, 
and  generally  speaking  may  be  said  to  belong 
to  the  old  school.  Delibes  and  Godard  should 
also  be  included,  but  their  music  has  a  distinct 
character  of  its  own.  Amongst  his  other  works, 
Leo  Delibes  has  written  many  graceful,  refined, 
i  and  typically  Frcuch  songs,  full  of  colour ;  whilst 
Benjamin  Godard  has  chiefly  distinguished  him- 
self in  this  lyric  form  by  the  peculiar  charm  and 
melancholy  sentiment  of  his  songs.1 

A  totally  different  school  of  song  from  that 
above  described  now  exists  in  France.  At  the 
present  day  the  old  rules  of  form,  cadence,  and 
harmony  are  discarded  ;  a  studied  simplification 
of  melody,  restless  modulation,  vague  tonalities, 
and  a  preference  for  prose  rhythms  2  prevail  and 
indicate  a  radical  change  of  method.  The  causes, 
direct  and  indirect,  are  varied.  M.  Bruneau 
attributes  the  new  seriousness  of  French  com- 
posers to  the  results  of  the  disastrous  war  of 
1870,  and  the  misery  and  gloom  which  over- 
shadowed France.  Wagner's  influence  again 
penetrated  through  Opera  to  Song,  realising 
the  importance  of  the  sound  of  words  as  well 
as  their  meaning,  and  equalising  the  import- 
ance of  the  instrumental  part  and  the  voice 
parts.  Another  incitement  to  change  is  based 
on  the  revival  of  the  folk-song  now  used  by 
modern  song-writers,  not  only  as  a  medium  of 
national  or  local  colour  but  as  a  source  of 
inspiration.3  Musicians,  no  less  than  painters, 
have  their  plein-air  school.     The  love  of 

1  Uodard  bu  been  aptly  described  as  a  musician  of  the  autumn 
or  of  the  twilight  (tot  trmck  ilusie  in  the  lMh  Century,  by  Arthur 
Hervey). 

*  A.  Bruneau.  In  l*i  Mueiaue  Francitite,  at  p.  23S.  apeak*  of  his 
effort*  to  combine  prow  with  music,  ami  add*  that  ftaint-Hain*  and 
he  himself  agree  in  thinking  that  In  time  prose  will  supplant 
l -  ''try  In  drama  and  song. 

1  M.  Tiersot  truly  remarks  that  'the  element  of  the  folk-song 
vivifies  and  refreshes  art.  for  It  cumes  direct  from  the  deepest 
source  of  inspiration  it.  a  nation.'  But  It  is  ttot  only  the  spirit  of 
the  peasant's  lyric  and  dramatic  songs  that  modern  composers  bare 
assimilated;  they  also  make  use  of  the  old  forms,  such  as  the  rkanmm* 
<1  da  titer,  ballade*,  and  Upend*.  These  are  frequently  found  in 
Bruneau'*  and  his  contemporaries'  works ;  and  Charpentler,  in  his 
opera  '  U>uise,' has  need  the  old  crit-de-  I'arii  as  Clement  Jannequln 
did  centuries  ago.  Many  com | met n  also  bare  thought  It  worth 
tbelr  while  to  collect  and  arrange  the  folk-songs;  see  for  Instance 
Vincent d'Indy's  'Chansons  populaires  recueilllcsdsns le  Vlvarala," 
end  B »» rganl t-Uucowi ray  s  beautiful  volume  of    Trente  melodic* 

2  N 
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nature  and  its  elements,  of  the  earth  and  of 
the  growths  of  the  soil  has  asserted  its  empire 
in  the  kingdom  of  art.1   But  while  the  influence 
of  the  folk-song  conduced  to  simplicity,  another 
influence  stamped  French  song  with  a  new 
impress.    Cesar  Franck  (a  Belgian  by  birth 
but  a  naturalised   Frenchman),  a  profound 
scholar,  an  idealist  by  character  and  aims 
alike,  raised  the  level  of  contemporary  art  to  a 
greater  seriousness,  and  gave  it  a  more  complete 
emancipation.    In  his  works,  depth  of  feeling, 
profound  humanity  and  austere  beauty  combined 
with  a  consummate  mastery  of  technique  are 
undeniable  qualities.    But  the  special  quality 
assimilated  by  the  younger  school  of  French 
song-writers  is  the  element  of  mysticism.  In 
Cesar  Franck's  song,  4  La  Procession,'  a  noble 
simplicity  and  fervid  mysticism  are  displayed, 
which  exemplifies  what  has  been  said  above. 
In  adopting  Franck's  mysticism,  it  is  stated 
that  some  of  his  followers  have  forfeited  their 
race  qualities  of  clearness  of  design  and  straight- 
forwardness of  expression.    But  their  gains  are 
manifest  if  wo  study  the  songs  of  Gabriel  Faure, 
Vincentd'Indy,and  Alfred  Bruneau,  and  compare 
them  with  the  romances  and  songs  of  the  older 
school.    Among  this  younger  generation  song- 
writing  is  on  a  far  higher  plane.    Gabriel  Faure 
is  a  song  writer  par  excellence.    Both  in  quality 
and  quantity  he  ranks  highest.    His  kinship 
with  Schumann  and  Cesar  Franck  is  apparent, 
but  withal  he  is  original.    The  exquisite  form 
of  his  melodies,  the  fancy  displayed  in  his 
accompaniments,  his  whimsical,  but  always 
justified  harmonies  and  modulations  are  all  his 
own.    In  many  of  Faure's  songs  there  is  a 
profound  sadness  and  deep  pathos,  but  without 
crudeness.    Again,  over  others  there  is  cast  a 
dark  veil  of  mysticism  which  necessitates  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  songs  before  they  can 
be  appreciated.    In  A.  Bruneau's  songs  there  is 
more  strength  and   freedom,  humanity  and 
realism,  yet  great  rhythmical  beauty.  Vincent 
d'Indy's  songs  show  extreme  delicacy  and 
refinement,  but  a  somewhat  morbid  restlessness. 
Claude  Debussy  possesses  originality,  and  a 
certain  aloofness  of  thought.    He  seems  to 
wish  to  express  not  what  he  feels  and  sees,  but 
the  passing  impressions  of  his  dreams  and  ideals, 
and  the  atmosphere  of  the  poem  he  sets. 

To  the  above  names  may  be  added  many 
others  who  have  treated  the  form  of  song 
with  the  same  serious  aims.  The  following 
have  produced  songs  of  real  distinction  and 
interest :  G.  Charjxmtier,  Reynaldo  Hahn,  E. 
Chausson  ;  also  L.  Wurmser,  C.  Blanc,  E.  Moret, 
P.  de  Breville,  H.  Duparc,  H.  de  Gorsse,  E. 
Tn?misot,  L.  Moreau,  P.  Vidal,  G.  Marty, 
8.  Rousseau,  Hillemacher  freres,  G.  Ropartz, 
A.  Chapuis,  A.  Gedalge,  De  Castillon,  G.  Hiie, 
M.  Ravel,  and  many  others. 

1  Llwte  de 


It  is  necessary  to  add  that  modern  French 
poets  have  had  a  great  influence  on  these 
composers,  and  there  exists  a  close  sympathy 
between  them.  Obscurity  of  form,  eccentricity, 
a  feverish  egoism  which  tends  to  over-subjective- 
ness,  a  subtlety  which  to  an  exaggerated  degree 
substitutes  suggestion  for  expression  are  the 
worst  features  of  the  school.  An  aptitude  for 
intensity  in  the  presentment  of  emotional 
themes,  and  an  acute  perception  of  the  artistic 
values  of  personal  emotion,  a  keen  appreciation 
of  evasive  effects,  of  the  fugitive  and  illusive 
beauty  of  sounds,  implied  or  felt  rather  than 
heard, — these  are  amongst  the  gifts  they  have 
utilised  to  the  full. 

To  sum  up  we  may  quote  M.  Bruneau's  words,* 
that  the  young  French  song-writers  have  all 
the  same  aim  in  view,  though  they  approach 
it  by  different  roads.  Some  by  the  old  healthy 
conventional  methods,  some  through  the  free 
paths  of  life  and  nature,  and  others  through 
the  labyrinth  of  unreality  and  mysticism.  But 
their  aim  is  the  same — that  of  pure  art  and 
beauty. 


The  folk-songs  of  France  vary  widely  in  every  part, 
and  each  province  is  worthy  of  separate  study. 
Fortunately  a  vast  number  of  these  soups  have  bet-n 
carefully  collected  ;  and  all  that  can  be  attempted  here 
is  to  indicate  the  general  characteristics,  and  refer  the 
student  to  the  various  collections.*  In  Paris  and  the 
other  large  cities  in  France,  the  popular  songs  of  the 
hour  are  only  favourite  tunes  from  comic  operas,  or 
those  which  have  been  heard  at  a  cafe-cbantant.*  But 
in  the  country  the  real  folk-songs  still  exist,  and  their 
distinct  attributes  are  generally  determined  by  the 
locality  to  which  they  belong.  The  airs  of  Southern 
France  are  distinguished  by  exuberant  gaiety  and 
graceful  poetic  sentiment.  Many  of  them  ree*rtnble 
the  old  troiibadonr  Songs,  as  for  Instance  the  well- 
known  '  O  Magali." 6  The  songs  of  Auvergne  and  Bour- 
bonnais  are  chiefly  bourriet,  and  Burgundy  is  rich 
in  Noels «  and  drinking-songs.  The  Bearnois  airs 
are  patriotic  and  melodious,'  and  their  words  mostly 
of  love  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  subjects  of 
the  songs  of  Normandy  are  generally  supplied  by 
the  ordinary  pursuits  and  occupations  of  life.  The 
mill-songs  and  the  begging-songs,  called  chanson*  dt  part 
a  DUu,  are  especially  common  In  Normandy,  and  have  a 
character  of  their  own.  The  couplets  of  the  former 
consist  of  two  lines  with  a  rtfrain.  This  rtfrain,  in 
which  the  audience  joins,  forms  the  principal  part  of  th« 
song.  The  words  are  usually  meaningless  syllables  of  a 
merry  kind,  such  as  Ira  la  la,  or  ton  rrtoton.  Inn  tontnin'. 
la  tontaine.  But  the  rtfrain*  occur  in  the  folk-songs  of 
every  nart  of  France;  each  province  having  ita  own 
kind  of  rtfrain  of  apparent  nonsense-syllables,  which  can 
only  be  explained  in  pntoi*.  The  May-time  songs  of 
Champagne  and  Lorraine  are  very  numerous  and 
beautiful.8  The  character  of  the  song*  of  Brittany  ha< 
been  best  described  by  Rousseau:  1  Les  aire  ne  sont 
pas  piquants,  mais  ils  ont  je  ne  sais  quo!  d'antique  et  de 
doux  qui  touche  a  la  longue.'   But  their  grave  beauty 


*  /.a  Mutit/ue  FYanrnlf. 

*  Swespe^llyChauipfleuryamlWeke^mVC. 
drs  province*  de  Franc*.'  when  individual  examf 
«very  part  of  Pram  ,-  with  interesting  remarks. 

*  A  few  composers  have  attempted  to  supply  ionics  of  this  Kin  1 
rach  aa  Pierre  Dupont.  who  wrote  for  the  ptuflt,  Darcier  f«>e  the 
outrirr,  and  Nartaud  for  the  oostryeob  claw. 

3  Ambroa  quotes  the  modern  Provenc»l  sir  as  hating  a  ttrrmc 
resemblance  to  an  old  fiance  song,  anterior  in  date  even  Ui  the  13lh 
century.    >■•*■■><  I rJl '-  dtr  Ifrnft.  it.  94*. 

*  Phil  I  he  rt  le  Due  has  collected  some  curious  Not  Is  in  his 
'  Notts  Brnmni.' 

7  Chainpfleury  »Hve»  a  hesutlfnl  old  example:  the  'Cantiqae 
Autonnsf  by  Jeanne  d  All.ret  'en  aeoouchaat  Henri  IV 
»  In  nearly  every  Chinrm  . 

of  which  Is  as  < 
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and^oathos  can  only  be  fully  felt  by  those  who  have 


the 


nts  sing  thern.   Georgeii  Hand  and  G.  de 
uch  to  arouse  interest  in  the  songs  from 
the  Ilede  France  by  describing  th 


tie  poasai 

did  muc 


the  folk-song  is  regarded  from  a  i 


But  at 


t  day 

1  of 


f.  Dr.    J?«orycrVu4fc(«.p«l»llT»oJ.  IL|.  1776-89. 
J.  R.  and  Roussler.  P.  J.    Xmai  tur  la  V 

,178a 

r,  A.  K.  M     Memoir**  ou  Suaii  tur  la  Muelau*.    Paris,  1798. 
Tuulrnun.  Buttee  de.    lie  la  CAanerm  Mu*.  en  France.    Paris.  1836. 
Wolf.  P.    feoer  die  Lai*.    Heidelberg.  1841. 

a.  J.  P.    Critique  rl  Utterature  muticale*.    Paris.  1880.  1859. 
,  a.    Le*  Chant*  Sationaux  dm  la  /Vane*  {L  Art  Mutical, 
October  lNT/i. 

Ambrus.  A.  W.  Oeeehkhte  der  Mueik  (especially  vola.  It.  Mid  111.). 
PcLU.  P.  J.    Hit  Arc  general*  de  la  MusU/u*  (especially  vol.  Iv.|. 

iss* 

Baruch.  C.    Romance*  et , 
H  neffer.  P.  The 

Dooen,  B.  O.    CUment  Marat  et  U 
David.  E..  et  Lussy,  M. 

1882. 

Jul  lien.  A.    MmMNH  d*«m/our«j'*M*.    Paris,  1882. 

Tlersot,  J.    IliUoire  <U  la  Chanton  pop.  en  Franc*.    Paris,  1889. 

Lavolx.  H.    La  Mueique /rancaite.  1891 

Imbert.  H.    /'iyJU*  <U  Musident,  Paris,  1888.  Portrait*  et  Ktud**. 

Paris.  1894. 
Bruneau,  A.    La  Mutiqne /raneaim.  1901. 

Hervey,  A.   Matter*  of  French  Music.  18M ;  French  Muttc  In  the 

XiXth  Cent.  1904. 
Dicu.  P.    Leoen  und  Werke  der  Troubadour*.    Breslau,  1863-82. 

COLLKCTIOVB  > 

Capelle,  P.   •  La,  CM  dn  Caveau.'  2nd  ed.  )81fl. 
Rl  varez,  Frederic.    '  Chansons  et  airs  pop.  du  Beam.'   Pan,  1844. 
Boulllet,  J.  B.    'Album  Auver»nat.'   Moullns.  1848. 
Wekcrlln.  J.  B.    '  Rchos  dn  Temp,  passe,'  Paris, 
Kaatner.  (Gorges.    '  Las  Volx  de 

Datneraan,  and  Colet.  H.    'ChanU  et  Chansons  Populalm  de  la 

Pinnae.'  Paris.  1880. 
Champfleury,  et  Wekerlln.  J.  B. 

prorinces  de  France.'    Paris.  1880. 
Arhaud.  Damaa.    'ChanU  pop. «' 
an,  B.    'Chansons  pop.  du 
1WW. 

&  d«.  'ChanU  PopnUirea  recueillta  dans  le 
Meajrin.'  Parts  and  MeU.  188S. 
Kiaard.  II.S.C.    '  Dee  Chansons  populalres.'    Paris,  1887. 
Vlllemarque.  Heniat  de  la.    '  Barxaa  Brel*.  ChanU  populalres  de  U 


ft  ("Jr%'*prt,  A. 


da  XV  sJleSK,'  Paris. 


Paris, 
1879. 

Montel  et  Lambert.    'ChanU  pop.  de  Languedoc.'   Paris.  1880. 
Holland.  E.    '  Recaell  de  Chansons  popnlairca.'    Paris.  1885. 
BourgaultDucoudray.  I*  A.    '  Trente  melodies  populalres  de  la 

B»»e-  Bretagne. '  18*3. 
Tlersot.  Julieo.    'Melodies  pop  das  province*  de  France.-   3  voU. 

Paris.  1887.  1890-91. 
d'lndy.  V.,  et  Tlersot.  J.    'Chansons  recuetllttw  dans  le  Vlrarata  et 
le  Vercora.'    Paris,  1892. 

1,  J.    'ChanU  et  Chansons  pop.  de  rOneat.'  18f*. 
J     'Chansons  pop  de*  Alpea  francaisea.'    Grenoble,  1903. 
In.'  J.  B    'Chansons  pop  dn  Pays  de  Prance.    »  vols. 
Paris.  1MB. 

Guillerm.  H.   'Recaell  de  ChanU  pop.  bretons  du  Pays  de  Cor- 
noualll 

Branchet.  U.  et  PlanUdee,  J. 
J.  R  'Cha 


Numerous  old  collections  of  French  polyphonic  songs  are 
mentioned  In  Tiersot's  Bietotre  de  la  Chanton  pop.  en  France. 
Parts,  1889. 

(The  writer  Is  also  IndehUd^to  Jg.JtfMrP«i  for  permission 


Spain  and  the  Basque  Country 

In  Spain  and  Portugal  the  Song  can  scarcely 
be  said  to  have  a  history.  While  both  countries 
can  boast  of  numerous  celebrated  composers 
of  secular  and  ecclesiastical  polyphonic  music, 
in  neither  has  there  been  any  systematic 
development  on  the  monodic  side.  The  latter 
remains  what  it  was  in  the  earliest  times  ;  and 
all  the  best  songs  of  Spain  and  Portugal  arc 
the  compositions  of  untaught  and  unlettered 
With  regard  to  these  folk-songs 

enactions  conUin  valuable  Information  about  the 

.riven. 


there  is  an  initial  difficulty  in  determining 
whether  they  are  more  properly  songs  or  dances, 
because  the  favourite  songs  of  Spain  are,  with 
a  few  exceptions,2  sung  as  accompaniments  to 
dancing. 

Spanish  literature  is  rich  in  remains  of  antique 
poetry,  and  of  poetry  which  from  the  time  of 
the  Troubadours  was  intended  to  be  sung.  The 
art  of  these  singers,  called  La  gaya  Ciencia  or 
Gaya-Saber,  soon  crossed  over  the  border  from 
southern  France,  and  flourished  especially  in 
the  Courts  of  Aragon  and  Castile.  The  words 
referred  chiefly  to  the  adventures  of  heroes 
defending  their  country  against  the  Moors, 
and  dealt  with  their  deeds  of  chivalry  and 
gallantry  ;  but  the  dialect,  melodies,  and  even 
the  notation  so  forcibly  remind  one  of  their 
Provencal  origin,  that  it  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  dwell  on  the  subject  [see  France].  Besides 
her  Trobadares  Spain  had  also  her  Juglares3 
(Jongleurs)  and  Zaharrones,  who  were  of  a  lower 
class  than  the  Juglares.*  Like  France,  S]»ain 
counted  kings,  princes,  and  nobles  among  her 
Trobadares  ;  for  instance,  Alfonso  II.  and  X., 
Pedro  III.  and  IV.,  the  Infante  D.  Federigo, 
afterwards  King  of  Sicily,  Hugo  de  Mataplana, 
Giraldo  de  Cabrera,  Manuel  de  Esca,  Pons  de 
Ortafa,  etc.  The  most  prominent  names  of 
later  Trobadares  were  Pedro  Lopez  de  Ayala, 
Fernan  Perez  de  Guzman,  Sanchez  Calavera, 
and  Ausius  Marc,  called  the  Spanish  Petrarch.6 

Among  the  most  precious  relics  Spain 
possesses  are  two  parchment  volumes  preserved 
in  the  Library  of  the  Escurial.  The  first  con- 
tains over  400  Canligas  (called  the  Cantigas  de 
Santa  Maria),  with  numerous  melodies,  some  in 
gallego  and  Portuguese  dialect,  and  some  in  the 
Castilian  of  that  time.  The  second  volume 
consists  of  200  Novenias  in  the  same  languages 
and  in  the  same  musical  notation.  These  were 
composed  in  the  18th  century  by  the  Troubadour 
King,  Alfonso  el  Sabio  ;  but  Soriano  Fuertes0 
thinks  some  are  of  older  date,  and  were  only 
collected  by  Alfonso.  A  third  MS.  (formerly 
at  Toledo)  is  in  the  Biblioteca  Nacional  at 
Madrid.  Nearly  all  the  songs  which  have  their 
melodies  attached  to  them,  are  sacred,  relating 
to  miracles  or  various  festivals.  It  is  un- 
fortunate that  the  secular  tunes  were  not 
preserved  ;  but  the  reason  probably  was  that 
these  were  improvised  by  the  Juglares,  and  too 
popular  and  well  known  to  need  writing  down." 
The  following  example8  reduced  to  modern 
notation  by  Ambros,  is  entitled  :— 

*  Such  as  the  eana*  and  ptayrrat. 

3  There  were  al«o  Jogiareeat,  Le.  women  who  roamed  about  with 
Joglare*  (or  Juglares).  chiefly  as  players.  Faleograjla  Ktpanola, 
P.  Katevan  de  Terreros.  1758.  p.  82. 

♦  Marques  de  Ptdal  rives  a  good  account  of  the  Juglare*  in  his 
Introducchm  al  Cancionero  de  Baena  tobre  la  paetia  del  *igt0  XIV. 
1XY. 

*  Hutnrla  de  la  Mutlca  F.tpaAola.  Mariano  Soriano  FuerUa.  I.  93. 
I'n  et  see. 

"  Soriano  Fuertes.  i.  9A. 

7  The  poems  i without  the  music)  were  edited  by  the  Marques  de 
Vslmar  and  published  In  18S9. 

•  Soriano  Fuertes  rives  numerous  examples  at  the  end  of  vol.  L 
of  his  history. 
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Prologs  des  milagros  y  horcs  de  S.  Maria. 


Pur    ■  qua 


tro 


bar 


po  •  rrn      <juen    -   -  -  -    o  fax.  etc 

The  1  Cancionero  musical  de  los  Siglos  XV. 
y  XVI.,'  edited  in  1890  by  Francisco  Asenjo 
Barbieri,  is  in  the  library  of  the  Royal  Palace 
at  Madrid,  and  contains  nearly  500  sacred  and 
secular  songs  in  parts.1  Juan  del  Eucina  is 
one  of  the  principal  contributors,  and  about 
sixty  other  native  coin  posers  are  named  ;  but 
many  of  the  songs  are  anonymous.  Close 
examination  will  show  that  the  Spaniards  of 
the  15th  century  stood  nearly  as  high  as  the 
French  and  the  Italians  in  music.  Similar  and 
also  somewhat  later  collections  exist  in  Toledo 
and  Seville.  Among  such  literary  relics  are 
the  celebrated  ainciomros  and  romanceros  of 
the  15th  and  16th  centuries,  in  which  a  great 
number  of  canciones,  inratrioncs,  prcguntas, 
villancieos,  and  ballads  will  be  found.8  The 
romanceros  consist  chiefly  of  ballads  in 
8 -syllabled  verse  in  assonance,  the  vowels  only 
rhyming.  The  tunes  are  stated  to  have  been 
transmitted  by  blind  ballad-singers  who  sang 
them  in  the  streets  ;  and  not  one  note  of  music 
was  written  down.  But  these  old  ballads  are 
still  sung  by  the  people  in  Spain  to  traditional 
airs  which  have  passed  from  mouth  to  mouth 
through  many  generations. 

The  villancieos  have  always  been  an  important 
feature  in  the  musical  life  of  Spain.  The  terra 
has  been  variously  applied  :  it  may  mean  the 
sacred  songs  sung  at  great  festivals,3  or  it  may 
apply  to  the  peasant's  songs  in  general  with 
their  refrains  or  burdens4  (estribillos),  but  most 
probably  the  villancieos  of  Spain  answer  to  the 
noils  of  France.*  Towards  the  close  of  the 
15th  century  secular  music  was  introduced 
into  the  churches  in  order  to  induce  tho  con- 
gregation to  join  in  the  singing.  Miracle  plays 
and  mysteries  (especially  those  relating  to  the 
Nativity)  were  also  allowed  to  be  held  in  the 
churches,  and  to  the  chanted  dialogues  between 

>  See  bIm  Otfnrd  Hit*.  o/  JIuHr.  II.  «W  H  ma.,  II  Wooldridgr. 

1  The  faahloii  t>f  making  auch  collection*,  generally  called  can 
rinnertu,  wu  very  common  In  Hpain  just  before  and  alter  the 
Introduction  of  printing:  and  many,  both  printed  and  in  mann- 
•<  rlpt,  have  been  well  preserved.  Juan  X.  Riafio,  In  hi*  .Virfe*  on 
f  i  ri>i  Sp'inUh  Wusir,  give*  description*  and  example*  of  over  *eventy 
medlieval  MHH  editing  chiefly  In  Toledo  and  Madrid,  and  ranging 
fr-.m  the  10th  to  th"  Ifllh  century.  The  Blblt..th^c|ue  Not..  Pari*, 
contain*  no  lean  than  »even  collection*.  See  CUalnw  dr  MS*. 
K,,»,;,  .U.  en  Ui  H.'.h.*,.:,  tt-al  d*  farU,  37*  .VJfi.  part*.  1H44.  See 
<!-  Tl  knor  *  Hitturf  of  SpnnitK  IMeraturr.  Xaitt.  391. 

'  Kimiann. 

*  rVinano  Fuerte*  derive*  the  term  from  the  pe.tiaut'*  wiijr* 
•  ailed  rtlUna,.  I.  «2. 

s  K.  t|s  derive*  rillitnrinit  from  rillann  peaaant.  because  the  *hcp 
herdi  «m  the  flr»t  to  announce  the  birth  of  Our  I^.nl.  and  mo*t 
vUtanci.,.*  were  Nativity  Play*  or  Bonga.  Hittolr*  ftn.  <U  la 
Mu4.  v.  IH. 


j)riest  and  people,  the  name  villancieos  was 
given.  The  greater  number  refer  to  the  Nativity, 
such  as  the  following  example,  which  dates 
about  the  end  of  the  15th  century  : — 


Ex.  2. 


A-<ju»  do  bon 


Bey    Da  rid 


Da.  < 


There  are  numerous  villancieos  of  later  date,  and 
those  for  six  voices  by  Fuebla  and  the  collec- 
tions of  P.  de  Ruimente,8  S.  Raval,  AraniezJ 
and  Pardiftas8  prove  that  learned  musician* 
turned  their  attention  to  them.  But  in  pro- 
portion to  the  quantity  of  extant  words  very 
little  of  the  music  has  come  down  to  us.  Other 
church  festivals,  such  as  the  Feast  of  the  Asses 
(in  memory  of  the  Flight  into  Egypt),  the  Feast 
of  the  Fools,  and  of  the  Innocents  contain 
burlesque  villancieos  with  long  nonsensical 
verees.B  (See  Noel,  vol.  iii.  p.  385.)  Still,  in 
S|tain,  the  tone  of  these  songs  was  never  so  in- 
decorous as  in  the  northern  countries  of  Europe. 

For  historic  reasons  there  was  frequent  and 
close  intercourse  between  Spain  and  the  Nether- 
lands, and  many  Flemish  composers  are  known 
to  have  resided  in  Spain,  and  left  the  deep 
impress  of  their  learned  school.  But  although 
many  of  the  Spanish  jwlyphonic  composers  may 
have  used  Flemish  folk-songs  for  their  masses 
and  motets,  there  are  scarcely  any  Spanish  folk- 
songs preserved  in  this  way.  A  few  exceptions 
may  be  mentioned,  such  as,  *  Una  musque  de 
buscgaya,'  used  by  Joaquin  des  Pres  10  : — 

Ex.  8. 


and  •  Nunquam  fue  pona  mayor'  by  P.< 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  also  many 
Spanish  folk-song  survivals  in  Jewish  worship 
music 

A  most  interesting  and  trustworthy  reconl 
of  the  songs  of  the  16th  century  is  to  be  found 
in  a  book,  written  in  Latin  by  Franccso  <1< 
Salinas  of  Burgos,  who  died  in  1590."  In  his 
chapter  on  rhythm,  Salinas  quotes  as  example* 
numerous  popular  songs  of  his  period,  belonging 


'  Kl  Parnawt  Kapauol  de  Madrigal 


lie*  y  MUar 


VllUnricoa '  for  several 


voice*,  published  at  Antwerp  lika  i 
I  •  Vnianelcnidt  NaUvi.ud.-  lffiM 

"  To  Pa  rd  ilia*  are  al*o  attributed  those  Cantor**  fallvfo*  wha  K 
like  the  iVUnwfmi  were  sung  by  troop*  of  pilgnru* 

*  Mortano  Kuerten.  I  'J17.  five*  a  aong  from  the  Feaat  of  the  A«*«^ 
Hre  al*<>  rYti*.  v.  1X1  n  sry.  for  variant*  of  amr. 

"*  Printed  in  Prtrucv-i'«  Taiiti  V  uumerv  (end.  Cio.,iuDta.  13CI 
Thl*  tune  waa  al*u  uaed  by  tf .  luak.    Her  Atut.ro*,  II  »: 

'  Kereral  «lition»  oUhe  hookof  this  learned  Mind  orvani.1  •er* 
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to  various  districts.  This  gives  us  the  authentic 
age  of  many  tunes  still  heard  in  Spain,  such  as: 


Ex.  4. 


ma  hi  -  Jm     dl  un   pe  ■  ch.ro  j  jr©    no  k>  mj. 

The  national  songs  of  Spain  widely  differ  in 
the  several  provinces,  and  it  is  the  easiest  plan 
to  divide  them  into  four  geographical  groups : 
(1)  those  of  Biscay  and  Navarre  ;  (2)  Galicia 
and  Old  Castile ;  (3)  Southern  Spain  (Andalusia, 
etc.);  (4)  Eastern  Spain  (Catalonia).  In  the 
first  of  these  groups  are  the  songs  of  the 
Basques,  who  are  believed  to  be  the  oldest 
inhabitants  of  the  Peninsula. 

(1)  The  exclusiveness  with  which  the  Basques 
have  kept  themselves  a  distinct  and  separate 
race  has  made  it  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
trace  their  music  to  any  primeval  souree. 1  Even 
at  first  glance  we  see  that  the  Basque  songs  and 
dances  have  nothing  in  common  with  the  Greco- 
Roman  or  medueval  music.2  Therefore  if  the 
music  of  the  Basques  is  of  great  antiquity,  it 
must  have  sprung  up  under  wholly  different 
conditions  from  that  of  other  nations.  It  has 
a  strange  affinity  with  modern  music,  but  this 
modern  effect  may  be  due  to  the  constant  use 
of  the  leading  note  and  the  rapid  and  incessant 
changes  of  key.  The  Basque  melodies  are  not 
founded  on  any  particular  scale  ;  augmented 
intervals,  whole  tones,  semitones,  and  even 
quarter •  tones  are  freely  intermixed,  and  a 
curious  result  is  obtained  by  the  constant  repeti- 
tion of  a  short  phrase  with  alternating  major 
and  minor  thirds.  The  time  and  rhythm  of  the 
Basque  songs  are  irregular  and  complicated.  The 
zorxico,  for  instance,  is  in  5-8  or  7-4  time  thus : — 

Ex.  r,. 


But  generally  the  bar  has  two  beats,  a  weak  and 
strong,  which  alternate  in  position.  The  first 
note  of  a  song  is  usually  surrounded  by  a 
yrupetlo,3  which  gives  it  an  indefinite  and  un- 
certain effect.  The  grupetto,  though  less  elabo- 
rate, also  sometimes  occurs  before,  or  on  the 
last  note  of  a  song  (see  above),  but  usually  the 
last  note  has  a  firm,  loud,  and  long-sustained 


■  There  ha*  been  a  good  deal  of  »  peculation  on  thli  point.  It  la 
not  iii\*M«r)  to  put  forward  the  numerous  conjecture*  aa  to  Ita 
origin  or  to  Ita  relationship  with  other  European  nation*,  hut  the 
writer  haa  noticed  it  certain  likenaa*  between  the  Baaque  tune*  and 
thoar  of  other  nation*  of  Turanian  origin,  aucb  aa  the  Hungarian* 
and  Pinna.  M.  Oeorgea  Ante.  In  an  article  on  litueta collection 
of  Bavqiie  dance- tune*,  remarka  "that  many  remind  him  of  Haydn, 
which  la  quite  poaaible  when  we  think  how  many  of  Haydn'* 
mnlodlea  are  borrowed  from  Hungarian  themes- ' 

*  Three  remarka  are  taken  from  Kuskara,  an  organ  in  the  lntereat 
of  the  Baaque  Society,  and  quoted  by  W.  Brambach. 

'  Madame  de  VIlteMlto  apeak*  in  her  collection  of  '  Air*  Baaquea' 
of  '  uue  aorte  de  grupetto  IntraduUlhle.  qui  eat  a  la  phrnae  MMMbIi 


sound.  The  rhythmical  grouping  of  the  phrases 
is  absolutely  irregular  .  the  periods  are  unequal 
in  number,  and  none  corresponds  with  the  other. 
In  many  cases  the  last  bar  of  a  period  is  at 
the  same  time  the  beginning  of  a  new  melodic 
phrase.  Even  the  short  and  comparatively 
simple  'Sant  Basque,'  which  F.  Michel  quotes 
(Le  Pays  Basque,  p.  541)  as  the  most  popular 
tune  which  the  Basques  possess,  is  surprisingly 
irregular.  This  imperfect  description  gives, 
however,  little  idea  of  the  originality  and 
peculiar  charm  of  the  music  of  this  people  ; 
like  their  language  it  stands  a{>art. 

In  Aragon  and  Navarre  the  |»opular  dance  is 
thejota,  and  according  to  the  usage  of  Spain 
it  is  also  the  ]iopular  song.  The  j  of  a  is  almost 
always  sung  in  thirds,  and  has  the  ]>eculiarity 
that  in  the  ascending  scale  the  minor  seventh 
is  sung  in  place  of  the  major.    (See  Jota.) 

(2)  The  songs  of  the  second  group  are  less 
interesting.  The  rule  of  the  Moors  over  Galicia 
and  Old  Castile  was  too  brief  to  impart  an 
Eastern  colouring  to  the  music  of  those  pro- 
vinces. It  is,  however,  gay  and  bright,  and  of  a 
strongly  accented  dance-rhythm.  The  words  of 
the  songs  are  lively,  like  the  music,  and  in  per- 
fect accord  with  it  To  this  geographical  group 
belong  the  boleros,  manchegas,  and  segvidillas, 
but  this  last  class  of  songs  is  also  heard  in  the 
Moorish  provinces.  Examples  are  given  in 
every  collection,  and  as  they  are  also  referred 
to  under  their  own  headings  in  this  work,  it  is 
not  necessary  to  dwell  on  them  here. 

(3)  The  third  group  is  the  most  worthy  of 
study.  Of  all  true  Spanish  songs  those  of  Anda- 
lusia are  the  most  beautiful.  In  them  the 
Eastern  element  is  richest  and  dee)test,  and  the 
unmistakable  sign  of  its  presence  are  the  follow- 
ing traits :  first,  a  profusion  of  ornaments  around 
the  central  melody  ;  secondly,  a  'poly rhythmic' 
cast  of  music — the  simultaneous  existence  of 
different  rhythms  in  different  parts ;  and  thirdly 
the  peculiarity  of  the  melodies  being  based  on 
a  curious  scale,  founded  apparently  on  the 
Phrygian  and  Mixolydian  modes.4  Another 
indication  of  the  oriental  element  is  the 
guttural  sound  of  the  voices.  Of  these  charac- 
teristics the  most  obvious  is  the  rhythm.  In  the 
Andalusian  songs  there  are  often  three  different 
rhythms  in  one  bar,  none  predominating,  but 
each  equally  ini]>ortant  as  the  different  voices 
in  real  polyphonic  music.    For  example  :  — 

Ex.  6. 
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Or  it  may  be  that  the  accents  of  the  accompani- 
ment do  not  at  all  correspond  with  the  accents 
of  the  melody  ;  thus  : — 


m 


etc. 


The  songs  of  Southern  Spain  are  generally  of  a 
dreamy, melancholy,  passionate  type;  especially 
the  cailas  and  playeras  which  are  lyrical.  These 
are  mostly  for  one  voice  only,  as  their  varied 
rhythm  and  uncertain  time  preclude  the  jwssi- 
bility  of  their  being  sung  in  parts.  In  some 
cases  they  are,  however,  sung  in  unison  or  in 
thirds.  They  always  begin  with  a  high  note 
sustained  as  long  as  the  breath  will  allow  ;  and 
then  the  phrase  descends  with  innumerable 
turns,  trills,  and  embellishments  into  the  real 
melody.  The  cailas  are  inferior  as  regards 
simplicity,  both  of  poetry  and  music,  to  the 
dance  -songs — fandangos,  rondehas,  and  mal- 
aguei'ias,1  which  have  also  more  symmetry  and 
animation.  They  usually  consist  of  two  divi- 
sions :  the  cvpla  (couplet),  and  the  rituriicl, 
which  is  for  the  accompanying  instrument,  and 
is  frequently  the  longer  and  the  more  important 
of  the  two,  the  skilful  guitar- player  liking  to 
have  ample  scope  to  exhibit  his  execution. 

(4)  In  Catalonia  and  the  adjacent  provinces, 
where  the  Provencal  language  has  predominated 
since  the  9th  century,  the  songs  are  of  a  totally 
dilFerent  character  from  those  of  the  rest  of 
Spain.  Like  the  language,  the  songs  both  in 
melody  and  rhythm  have  far  more  in  common 
with  those  of  Southern  France.  The  subjects, 
too,  of  the  folk-songs  are  often  identical,  as  for 
instance,  1  La  bona  viuda '  and  the  French 
'  Jean  Renaud,'  *  though  the  tunes  vary  : — 

Kx.  8. 


M»  r«  mi-a.  inure,  »n  •  to  irran  r 
Me  son  la*  cam  -  Lre  nu,  que  ml  ten  y 


ru  -  I  -do 


Yo  DO  dor- iii u      no.     no    e»-tlch  a  dormlda. 

The  time  is  constantly  altered  during  the 
Catalan  songs,  and  a  great  quantity  possess 

)  Song*  and  dance*  often  derive  their  name  (mm  the  province* 
or  town*  In  which  they  are  lndtgwioua;  thue  rvrutrna  from  Kunda, 
mahtfueAa  from  Malaga. 

*  The  many  varying  vermioiu  of  thin  famous  eon*,  known  In 
Italy  an  'Comte  Angiollno'  and  In  Brittany  and  Scandinavia  as 
'  Sire  nan.'  and  '  Sire  Olaf.'  are  familiar  to  all  atudenta  of  folk-lore. 
A.  Branchet  and  Oaatull  Part*  have  published  article*  ou  this 
aong  In  the  Aoiwo  rritlaw  <tkMatr*  ft  dt  Uttiraturt.  It  la  remark- 
Catalan  aong*  have  their 


tornados  (refrains  or  burdens),  which  are  an 
intrinsic  part  of  the  song,  and  may  occur  in  the 
middle  or  at  the  end,  as  in  '  La  dama  d'  Arago. ' 
This  is  one  of  the  most  popular  songs  in 
Catalonia : — 


Ex.  9. 

Atutanie.^" 


dalamoray  del 


Numbers  of  old  ballads  of  great  length,  epic, 
lyrical,  aud  dance  -songs  will  be  found  with 
valuable  notes  in  a  collection  of '  Cants  populars 
Catalans'  by  Francesch  Pelay  Briz.3  The 
religious  or  legendary  songs  are  especially 
numerous,  and  the  melodies  are  very  beautiful.4 
The  old  Provencal  troubadour  spirit  seems  to 
have  lingered  in  many  of  the  lovely  little  lyrics 
still  sung  in  Catalonia,  and  both  words  and 
music  might  belong  to  that  bygone  age. 

A  few  words  must  be  said  on  three  essentially 
national  forms  of  music  which  have  helped  to 
preserve  the  songs  of  Spain.  The  rillancicos 
have  been  already  dealt  with,  and  there  remain 
the  tonadillas  and  zarzutlan.  In  the  early  part 
of  the  17th  century  the  tonadillas  were  in- 
discriminately called  cuatros  dt  empezar,  tons, 
tonadas,  and  tonadillas,  and  were  pieces  sung  by 
women-voices  in  theatres  before  the  raising  of 
the  curtain.  The  words  were  chosen  from 
favourite  poets  and  set  to  ]>opular  tunes  ;  they 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  acted  piece  or 
opera.6  Later  all  kinds  of  t<madillas  existed, 
alternately  idyllic  or  burlesque  ;  and  composers 
(like  for  instance  Rodriguez  de  Hita)  turned 
their  attention  to  this  form,  and  cleverly 
interwove  such  national  dances  as  the  bolrro, 
jota,  tiraila,  or  stguidiltes,  and  the  street -cries 
of  the  towns.  It  may  be  incidentally  remarked 
that  the  street-cries,  called  los  prettones,  are  a 
distinct  feature  in  Spanish  town -life.  They 
vary  in  the  different  districts  and  according  to 
the  time  of  year.  The  following  example  is 
centuries  old  6  : — 

>  See  Collection*  at  end. 

•  The  Paaalou  tonga  which  are  rang  from  door  to  door  durtnf 
Lent  are  among  the  beet.  St.  Peter  and  the  cock  are  eaperuil; 
dwelt  on  in  nearly  all.  '  La  Paeato'  in  vol.  ill.  of  Petay  Bni  > 
collection  ii  a  remarkably  One  example 

*  Soriano  Puerte*  give*  many  example*  In  hia  fourth  volume. 

«  Prom  a  letter  from  Antonio  Machada  y  Alvare*  to  a  D.  J. 
Pltre.  1 
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Kx.  10. 


Los  Prigones, 

Cantes  del  fiorero. 


▲qui  hay  capu  jot  eon  si  cabo  rayo  con  el  cabo  *u-, 


yo. 

The  Zarzuelas  form  the  most  truly  national 
part  of  Spanish  art  They  are  described  in 
their  own  place. 

In  the  art-songs  of  Spain  there  is  nothing 
on  which  it  is  profitable  to  dwell.  If  publishers' 
collections  may  be  accepted  as  evidence,  the 
favourite  song- writers  would  appear  to  be 
Tapia,  Yradier,  Sors,  Garcia,  Leon,  Barbieri, 
Murgia,  Saldoni,  Eslava,  Arietta,  Albeniz, 
Perez,  Cuellar,  Tadeo.  But  although  most  of 
these  composers  have  made  contributions  to 
song-literature,  they  have  won  higher  laurels  in 
other  branches  of  music.1  The  limited  capa- 
bilities of  the  guitar,  and  mandoline — the 
invariable  accompanying  instruments— have 
naturally  dwarfed  and  stunted  the  development 
of  accompaniments  in  Spanish  songs. 
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Portugal 

The  folk -music  of  Portugal  bears  a  close 
affinity  to  that  of  Spain,  especially  in  dance- 
songs.  But  there  are  certain  clearly-marked  dif- 
ferences. The  Portuguese  is  more  pensive  and 
tranquil  than  the  fiery  excitable  Spaniard  ;  and 
as  all  national  music  is  more  or  less  a  reflection 
of  racial  characteristics,  there  is  a  repose  and 
subdued  melancholy,  and  an  absence  of  exag- 
geration in  Portuguese  music,  qualities  seldom 
found  in  the  more  vivacious  and  stirring  music 
of  Spain.  From  the  same  cause,  and  perhajw 
because  the  Moorish  ascendancy  was  of  briefer 
duration  in  Portugal  than  in  Sj«in,  there  is 
less  ornament  in  what  music  remains  to  us  of 
an  undoubtedly  oriental  character.  The  poetry 
of  the  two  countries  has  also  much  in  common. 
Most  of  the  Portuguese  epics  are  of  Spanish 
origin,  and  even  at  the  present  day  the  Spanish 
and  Portuguese  romance  forms  are  almost 
identical. 

In  the  lyrics  of  both  races  the  rhyme  follows 
the  assonance  principle,  and  is  a  more  important 
element  than  the  metre.  Moreover,  the  national 
poets  of  Portugal  used  the  Castilian  language 
for  centuries  as  much  as  their  own,  especially 
for  poetry  intended  to  be  sung. 

Portugal  is  less  rich  than  her  neighbour  in 
collections  of  early  music.  And  unfortunately 
a  mass  of  valuable  manuscript  and  printed 
music  which  existed  in  the  splendid  library 
founded  by  King  D.  Joao  IV.  (1604-56), 
perished  in  the  Lisbon  earthquake  in  175ft. 
Much  was  also  destroyed  during  the  demolition 
of  the  monasteries  and  convents  which  followed 
the  revolution  of  1834. 

The  earliest  and  most  important  musical 
records  preserved  in  Portugal  belong  to  the 
Troubadour  period.3  D.  Diniz,  sixth  King  of 
Portugal  (1279-1325),  who  founded  a  university 
with  a  chair  for  music  at  Coimbra,  was  a  grand- 
son of  Alfonso  el  Sabio,  and  well  versed  in  the 
art  of  the  Troubadours.  Of  D.  Diniz's  bastard 
sons  D.  Pedro,  Count  of  Barcellos,  and  D. 
Alfonso  Sancho  we  have  nine  trovas,  and  a 
cancioneiro 4  consisting  of  the  work  of  their 
father  and  of  127  other  Portuguese  troubadours. 
Two  copies  are  extant  ;  one  in  the  Vatican  and 
one  in  the  Ajuda  at  Lisbon.  The  former  has 
the  melody  indicated  for  each  line,  and  the 
other  has  pictures  of  the  various  musical  instru- 
ments then  in  use.5  The  Jogral  (Jonyfcur)  also 

»  Soriano  Puertea,  in  his  Hittoria  dc  la  mutlea  F,t,«inola.  I.  117, 
givr*  n  hymn  of  a  somewhat  etrlier  rtat*.  written  by  D.  Fr.»ncl»ci 
DotltiAo,  Count  of  Marialva,  in  the  *ame  notitlon  a*  Alfonso  el 
Sabio  used. 

*  A  ennelnnttro  always  means  a  collection  of  romance*.  Tr  ,  a 
has  the  same  mnnliuf  as  in  Pitivenoe.  only  the  term  continued  to 
be  applied  in  Portugal  to  all  extemporioed  *onga.  until  the  18th 
century  .  -fori,.  >,.    Jf«»i*,   Mendel*   Let  ikon)   (Platon  von 

Wa\eli. 

'•  Tmeate  Cantons  do  Condt  dt  HarceUot,  F.  A. 
Madrid,  1848. 
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played  an  important  part  in  Troubadour  life 
in  Portugal  ;  and  the  last  was  Gil  Vicente 
(1470-1536),  at  once  poet,  actor,  musician,  and 
composer.  His  works,  which  give  interesting 
information  about  the  various  customs  and 
forms  of  song  of  his  time,1  are  written  partly 
in  Portuguese  and  partly  in  Castilian.  Inter- 
spersed in  his  pieces  are  vilhanccUs,  canconctas, 
cantigas,  romances,  cancoes  pastoris,  cantigas  de 
berco,  cantigas  maritimas,  etc  ;  and  in  his 
enselladas  songs  with  Latin  and  French  words 
also  occur,  such  as  the  chanson,  'Ay  de  la 
noble  ville  de  Paris.' 

The  vilhancetes  or  vilhancicos,  autos,  and  loan 
were  similar  to  the  Spanish  in  character  ;  semi- 
sacred,  popular,  and  yet  a  form  which  learned 
musicians  adopted  and  elaborated,  such  as  Fr. 
Francisco  de  Santiago,  Gabriel  Diaz,  and  many 
contrapuntists  from  Duarte  Lobo's  celebrated 
school,  as,  for  instance,  Felipe  de  Magalhaes 
and  Lesbio.  The  earliest  vilhancicos  we  hear 
of  were  those  by  Juan  del  Encina3  and  Gil 
Vicente3  in  the  late  15th  century,  and  the  lost 
by  the  Abbot  Luis  Calisto  da  Costa  e  Feria  in 
1723.4 

The  old  Pagan  festivals  and  the  mediaeval 
Christian  festivals  blended  in  Portugal  as  else- 
where, and  heritages  from  those  times  are  the 
Afaias  and  Janeiro*  songs.  These  festival  songs 
are  still  sung  on  certain  days  of  the  year  ;  the 
principal  ones  are  '  0  S5o  Joio,'  sung  on  St. 
John  the  Baptist's  Day  (Midsummer) ;  '  As 
Janeiras,'  sung  at  the  New  Year ;  and  '  Os  Reis,' 
sung  at  the  Epiphany.6 

Various  forms  of  songs  are  given  in  the  works 
of  the  poets  of  the  Renaissance,  Ribeiro,  Juan 
del  Encina,  Gil  Vicente,  Sa  de  Miranda,  and 
Camoens,  and  these  were  clearly  intended  to  be 
sung,  as  the  accompanying  instruments  and  the 
manner  of  singing  them  are  frequently  recorded. 6 
Many  are  identical  with  the  Troubadour  forms, 
for  example  the  scrranhilha  and  soldo,  which 
answer  to  the  pastoralla  and  soida.  We  read 
also  of  the  endeijeas  or  funeral  songs ;  the 
eclewnas  sung  in  chorus  by  sailors  or  workmen  ;7 
the  dcscanUs  which  are  always  8-syllabled  and 

1  It  Is  wlil  that  Rrasmus  learnt  Portuguese  pimply  to  be  able  to 
read  (111  Vicente's  works.    Several  *   -    I  various  edition*  are 

»  It  la  doubtful  whether  Juan  del  Rncins  la  Bparilah  or  Portuguese. 

*  Oil  Vicente  was  among  the  flrat  to  write  uutot. '  religion*  pieces 
resembling  in  their  nature  the  miracle- play*  common  all  over 
Kurope  at  the  time.  .  .  .  Most  of  these  are  Christmas  pieces,  and 
the  dramatists  often  took  advantage  of  the  story  of  thr  nhepberds 
to  Introduce  the  element*  of  what  may  be  called  pastoral  comedy.' 
HlMnry  of  Portugal,  by  Morse  Stephen*. 

*  Vaaconcellos,  il.  101. 

*  *  A*  Janeiras '  and  '  Os  Beia '  are  especially  sung  on  the  respective 
eves  of  the  New  Year  and  of  the  Rplpnany.  The  minstrel*  go  from 
door  to  door  In  the  evening,  singing  the  praises  i  f  the  inmates  of 
the  house,  and  accompanying  their  song*  with  metal  triangle*, 
bells,  etc.  They  are  generally  rewarded  by  the  master  of  the  house 
with  money,  sausages,  or  dried  fie*.  But  If  they  get  nothing  they 
sing:  — 

'  Rata  eaaa  eheira  a  hren 
Aqui  mora  algum  Juden.' 
(This  house  smells  of  tar;  some  Jew  lives  here) ;  or  else— 
'  Rata  eaaa  eheira  a  unto 
Aqui  mora  algum  drfunto.' 
(Thl*  boos*  smells  of  ointment :  there  Is  a  dead  body  in  it). 

"  (111  Vicente  speaks  of  'the  pleasing  way  the  mm -■'•■<  were 
•  iing  with  guitar  accompaniment.'    Bee  Th.  Bmga'.i  tllstaria  da 
IMtrrnturn  !'  -ri «  lima,  vol.  vili.  p,  338. 
'  H>it  Camocna,  lM*imU,  il.  19. 


have  estribilhos  (refrains),  and  the  sondes.  And 
among  the  dance-songs  the  xacara  (a  gipsy  song) 
and  the  chula  which  is  similar  to  it,  the  capliva 
or  mourisca  and  the  judenga.  The  two  latter 
naturally  disapi>eared  with  the  expulsion  of  the 
Moors  and  Jews.8 

It  is  difficult  to  trace  the  music  of  the  above- 
mentioned  songs.  Still  no  one  can  deny  the 
antiquity  of  many  of  the  cantigas  and  cancoes 
still  sung  among  the  peasants  in  the  country* 
districts  of  Portugal ;  and  here,  unlike  Spain, 
the  dance -songs  are  not  more  prevalent  than 
other  kinds.  In  some  the  oriental  element 
is  still  evident  ;  there  is  a  careless  ease,  ting-fd 
with  melancholy  about  them,  which  is  the  scen  t 
of  their  charm.  They  are  generally  sung  by 
one  voice  without  any  accompaniment ;  and 
to  the  ears  of  foreigners  have  the  sound  of 
recitatives,  as  the  rhythm  is  often  wholly 
obscured  by  the  singer.9  The  following  little 
song,  which  the  women  sing  whilst  reaping, 
always  inventing  new  verses,  is  a  fair  example : — 


Ex.  l. 


/TV 


Fol  me aod-ta  so  Por-to  San  •  to  As  c «  ■  a-ras  aan *  .  r»  Laa 

And  on  the  plains  the  shepherds  and  labourers 
may  be  heard  any  evening  chanting  in  a  minor 
key,  with  a  pointless,  halting  measure  and 
vague  rhythm  cantigas  which  are  purely  Moorish 
in  character.10  In  the  province  of  Minho  it  is 
quite  common  to  hear  one  peasant  in  his  harsh, 
guttural  Eastern  voice  challenge  another  to  sing 
one  or  more  verses  against  him.  The  curious 
custom  for  the  men  and  women  to  sing  in 
fourths  and  fifths  still  exists  in  the  southern 
province  of  Alemtejo.  This  example,  wholly 
Moorish  in  character,  was  heard  on  a  popular 
feast-day  in  the  little  town  of  S.  Thiago  do 
Cacemin  1897  "  :— 


Kx.  2. 


Ribandcira. 


*rsrrHf±: — 


Although  the  words  cantiga  and  cancan  are 
used  indiscriminately  for  all  kinds  of  Mngf, 
the  so-called  Caniiges  das  ruas  are  a  s|»etial 
form,  and  chiefly  sung  in  the  towns  by  blind 
beggars.    Many  of  the  tunes  are  very  old 

•  See  ronuyifitrke  Mnsik,  Mendel  *  1/ia.  Om.  Ut.  p.  *#  n  we 
(Piston  von  Waxcll. 

*  No*  X  7,  and  II  of  J.  A  Rlbaas  collection  give  some  idea  of  th:. 
kind  of  song,  hut  they  are  spoilt  by  their  aerompaiilinnit. 

lo  It  is  curious  that  In  the  mountainous  part*  of  Portugal  as 
Arab  music  i*  heard.    The  voices  also  are  sweeter. 

»l  Sent  by  I).  August*  Macb ado  (Oi rector  of  the  Lisbon  Consn«s- 
toirel  to  A.  Hsmmetieh.  , 
Masle,  I. M  O  1M».  p.  Ml. 
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but  the  words  are  constantly  changed.1  The 
fado  is  the  most  purely  national  tyj»e  of  dance- 
song  which  exists  in  Portugal,  and  it  has  always 
maintained  its  integrity.8  It  is  seldom  heard 
outside  towns,  and  properly  belongs  to  the 
lowest  classes  of  the  population,  though  during 
the  last  century  it  acquired  popularity  among 
the  higher  classes.3  The  guitar  (which  is  much 
less  used  than  in  Spain)  is  always  employed  for 
the  fados,  and  has  a  strongly  rhythmical  and 
uniform  accompaniment : — 


Ex.  3. 


There  are  many  varieties  of  fados  and  fadinhos 
in  the  different  towns,  but  they  are  all  binary 
in  form  and  have  the  same  rhythm. 

Except  during  the  period  when  the  Nether- 
landere  exercised  their  influence  upon  the 
ecclesiastical  music  of  Portugal  (that  is,  during 
the  16th  and  17th  centuries)  this  country  can 
claim  no  great  composers,  nor  school  of  its  own. 
For  when  not  avowedly  borrowing  various  forms 
from  other  countries,  Portugal  fell  unconsciously 
under  their  influence.  The  Irovas  (Troubadour 
songs)  were  merely  adopted  Provencal  forms, 
the  rilhnncicos,  autos,  and  lods  were  borrowed 
from  Spain  and  France;  the  polyphonic  17th 
century  lonos  were  in  reality  Italian  madrigals 
written  to  Spanish  words,  with  cstribilhos  added 
to  them.  And  late  in  the  18th  century  all 
attempts  to  form  a  national  opera  failed,  owing 
to  the  invasion  of  the  Italian  opera,  which  has 
exercised  complete  hold  over  Portuguese  music 
for  the  last  two  centuries. 

It  is  only  in  two  small  and  unimportant 
forms  of  vocal  music,  the  fado  and  the  modinha, 
that  Portugal  can  claim  to  have  created  and 
established  a  distinct  genre  of  her  own.  Of 
the failos  we  have  already  sj>oken.  The  modinha, 
which  is  the  only  kind  of  art-song  that  Portugal 
has  as  yet  produced,  is,  moreover,  the  direct 
oirspring  of  the  Italian  ojiera.  Though  written 
by  trained  musicians  and  sung  by  educated 
l»eople,  neither  as  regards  form  nor  character 
can  the  modinhas  be  assigned  high  rank  as 
artistic  music.  Still  they  have  retained  their 
popularity  from  early  in  the  ISth  century  down 
to  the  present  day,  and  are  written  as  a  matter 
of  course  by  every  Portuguese  composer. 

These  modinJias,  or  Portuguese  romances,  are 
of  a  literary  as  well  as  a  musical  form.1  The 

1  Numerous  example*  are  given  In  IHa  Neve*'  and  other 
collection*. 

•  Platan  von  W»wl  derived  thin  dance-form  from  the  rarara  of 
*»'«■  Portuguese  glpale*,  mid  the  word  from  falitu  or  verse  maker. 
See  ;.!«.  M  Boeder  *  E»«y  Oat  face,, p  14A. 

1  A  celebrated  modern  singer  'f  /-fin*  mn»  Jon*  Was  !lH2i-ffi»), 
who  Improvised  with  wonderful  sk. ill.  He  »a*  kfnat  taxourite 
at  the  Court,  nnd  In  the  salons  »t  home  and  abroad.  Pltito  de 
Carvalho  and  Alberto  Piinenlel  have  written  on  the  Fado*. 

4  The  derivation  of  the  word  U  doubtful.  Home  *ay  It  came  from 
•  mo*,  or  mud*,  and  that  It  had  IU  origin  In  Bnull.  We  certainly 
read  In  a  folio  dated  I7»  MiW«  «/  f*e  MU.  of  Rk,  dt  Janeiro.  II. 
I»>  that  on  a  wedding  feint  of  the  Viceroy  ■  um  alrgr*  Hirrrtlmmio 
•mulni  d-  Crtntiw  r  M"d'U  da  trrra.  dr  <f>m  ha  ahundanrin  n'rttti 
pari.'  Alao  many  traveller*  of  that  time  docriiw  with  admiration 


first  mention  of  them  occurred  in  the  so-called 
'  Jewish  operas,'9  which  rapidly  became  jiopular. 
In  the  burgher  classes  modinhas  remained  simple 
sentimental  melodies  ;  but  at  the  Court  and 
among  the  more  educated  classes  they  developed 
into  highly  elaborate  brilliant  arias,  and  cele- 
brated composers  and  poets  did  not  disdain  to 
use  this  form.  In  Das  Neves'  Cancioneiro  de 
Musicas  populates  there  are  twelve  songs 
{Modinhas)  from  Gonzagas'  Marilia  de  birctu, 
which,  according  to  good  evidence,8  were  set  to 
music  by  Marcos  Antonio,  better  known  as 
Portogallo.  In  1793  F.  D.  Milcent  published 
a  monthly  Jornal  dc  Modinha*  at  Lisbon,  from 
which  the  following  example  is  taken,  to  show 
the  brilliant  type  of  modinha  : — 

Ex.  4 

Modaa  Solo  del  S.  A  id.  da  S,  Lcile  M.  de 


Capela  no  Porte. 


U  que  bra  vw  paa  ... 


Since  the  16th  century,  when  Portugal 
colonised  Brazil,  there  has  been  continual 
intercourse  between  these  countries  ;  and  during 
the  first  quarter  of  the  19th  century,  whilst 
the  Portuguese  Court  was  domiciled  in  Brazil, 
the  modinhas  were  as  fashionable  there  as  in 
Portugal.  But  they  differed  in  character  ;  the 
modinhas  brasileiras  were  always  very  primitive 
in  form,  devoid  of  workmanship,  somewhat 
vulgar,  but  expressive  and  gay.  In  short,  a 
mixture  between  the  French  romance  of  the 
1 8th  century  and  couplets  from  the  vaudevilles. 
And  this  description  applies  to  the  type  of 
Portuguese  modinhas  of  the  present  day,  which 
are  written  for  one  or  two  voices,  strophic  in 
form,  with  easy  guitar  or  pianoforte  accomj)ani- 
ments. 

A  complete  listof  greater  and  lesscrcomposcrs, 
who  have  tried  their  hand  at  this  form  of  song, 
is  too  long  to  give,  but  the  following  arc 
amongst  the  most  celebrated.  In  the  18th 
century  Portogallo  and  also  Cordeiro  da  Silva 
and  Joao  de  Sousa  Carvalho  ;  a  little  later, 
Kego,  Bono  tempo,  Soares,  Pereira  da  Costa. 
Coelho,  Cabral,  and  Joao  de  Mesquita.  In 
Coimbra,7  Jose  Manricio  ;  in  Oporto,  Silva  Lcite, 

the  madinhat  bratUeirat.  For  further  Information  aee  Th.  Brva's 
Miliaria  da  l.iltrratura  fori fjf win  ( F ilinto  Ktyiio  r  ni  dittidrnlti 
da  ArrattiaU  vol.  tX,  p  flOCI  rf  »ey. 

6  Thus  named  from  Antonio  J..*c  .la  811  va.  born  in  170,1.  a  baptized 
Jew  from  l»r.«iil.  who  wrote  Portuguese  coined  lea  with  these  Inter 
ipersed. 

•  Hraga,  Hlttnrtn  da  IMtrralurn  rortugiirut.  vol.  jr.  p.  604,  note 

7  The  aWiiiArt*  vary  »  ewhat  in  Uie  different  district*. 

2n 
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Nunes,  Pires,  Jofto  Leal,  and  Edolo ; 1  and 
nearer  our  own  time,  Domingos  Schiopetta,  the 
two  monks  J.  M.  da  Silva  and  Jost£  Marquis  de 
SanU  Rita,  Frondoni  (an  Italian,  long  resident 
in  Lisbon),  R.  Varella,  and  Vasconcellos  de  Sa. 
But  the  most  popular  modinfias,  such  as  '  A 
Serandinha,'  '0  Salvia,'  'As  Peneiras,'  'Mari- 
quinhas  meu  Amor,' 2  and  '  Tern  minha  amada  '3 
are  anonymous.  An  exception  is  Vasconcellos 
de  Sa's  cancao,  'Margarida  vae  a  fonte,'  which 
is  the  favourite  modinha  of  the  moment.4 

There  are  many  jiatriotic  and  political  songs 
in  every  collection.  The  pianist  Innocencio 
wrote  a  whole  series  ;  Portogallo's  '  Hymno  da 
Patria'  was  the  customary  national  anthem 
until  King  Pedro  IV.6  composed  his  '  Hymno 
da  Carta'  in  1826;  and  Frondoni  was  the 
author  of  the  popular  hymn  of  the  revolution 
of  Maria  da  Fonte  in  1848. 

Of  late,  serious  attention  has  been  directed 
to  the  national  poetry  and  music  of  Portugal. 
One  of  the  first  to  do  so  was  the  poet  Almeido 
Garrett  in  his  Romanceiro.  He  was  followed 
by  Vasconcellos  and  Th.  Braga,  who  in  his 
numerous  volumes  on  the  history  of  Portuguese 
literature  often  touches  on  the  musical  form.6 
Leading  musicians,  such  as  B.  Moreira  de  S.i, 
A.  Machado  (Director  of  the  Conservatoire),  and 
J.  Vianna  da  Motta  and  others  have  shown 
their  practical  interest  in  the  subject 

Murhk/io,  D.  B.    RHHMkern  Ltuttana.    Uibon.  1741  SB. 
Wolf,  F.     Prubm  PvrtMyi**i*ehrr  uikI  CatalanitcKer  Volkdlfder 
'omanirn.    Vienna.  1HNI. 

f 


Balvini,  G.  R.    'Cancioneiro  mat.  portugoea."  Lial 
Claaing.  J.  H.    "Zwolf  bta»illant*che  Volkalled**-/  Hi 


Waxel). 
Oauta  da  Madeira,  lfWB-GB. 
W.xel). 

J. 


A  Nut  ten  tm 


da  miitica  em 


Krajra,  Th.    Hlstorla  dn  Utteratura  Porttujurta,    Hut  da  Portia 

Pop.  Portugutaa,    Oporto.  1887. 
Vaaeonoello*.  Joaqoim  de.    0*  Muttrw  Portuguese*.    Oporto.  1870. 
Boeder,  Martin.     La  mutiea  en  Porto/ alio .  Dal  Taceuino.  etc. 

Milan.  1877. 

Lelte  de  Vaeconcelloa,  J.    Roman***  popular**  portugueza*,    1880 ; 

Tradktie*  popular**.    Oporto.  1883 ;  A*  Mai*  i  May  -day  aonga). 
Comtetlf  I'm  imiiut.-   ft ■  i  mu rtrrtro  .  Choli  de  rttux  Chant*  fort  UfaU  , 

Traduit*  et  annote*.    P»ri«.  1881. 
Rouble*,  A.    Uittoire  d*  In  muatywe  en  Portugal.  189H. 

(The  writer  I*  aleo  Indebted  to  Benhor  Bernardo 
lor  much  information  kindly  supplied  to  her  by  letter.) 


Coixerrlowa 
F.  H.    'JornaJ  de  Modinhaa,  com  aoouipanh< 
Crsvo,  peine  tnilhore*  autorea.'   U*bon.  1793. 


Joae  do  Rego,  A.    'Jornal  de  Modinhaa.'  1812. 
Kdolo.  Joal    'Jornal  de  Modinhaa.'  1833. 
Ferreira,  Antonio  J.    '  ColleccAo  de  Modinha*  PortiigurHM  e  Brari- 

llerae.'  1825. 

Keatnrr.  H.  'Anawahl  *|>aril*cher  und  portugle»tacher  Lieder.' 
Hanover.  18S9. 

Oarcl*,  Joae  M..  and  Machado.  R.  Coelho.    Two  Urge  collection*  of 

Brulllan  MiHlinhaa.  1851. 
Berggreen,  A.  P.    '  PortugiiUke  Folke-aantte  og  Melodier.'  1860. 
Rlbi*.  J.  A.    'Album  de  tnuaiaaa  na<  lon»e«  portu 
Nevea,  A.  daa  e  Mello-fllho.    '  Murica*  • 
Plrea.    '  ('ancoea  popular**  do  Alonite)o.' 
.  A.  R.    '  Culleecao  de  Padoa.' 
.  F.  Pedro.  -CaiieVWw populareadA  Beira- (with  IntroducUon 
by  Lelte  de  Vaaconc*Jlo»i. 


>  Between  1830  and  1840  Joae  Edolo.  a  violinist  at  the  opera,  waa 
the  favourite  contributor  to  the  Jornal  d*  Modinha*. 

*  Theae  Uat  two  are  Included  In  Rliu*  *  Collection. 
3  In  Berggreen'*  collection. 

♦  The  difference  between  the  ennrii**  and  modtnka*  i*  alight,  and 
the  namna  are  constantly  Interchanged. 

'  Ooin  Pedro  IV.,  the  Arat  constitutional  kiliK  of  Portugal,  waa  a 
pupil  <>f  Si|fi*iiiiind  Ncukonim.  and  wrote  aeveral  choral  and  operatic 
woik*. 

"  Braga  al*o  collected  the  folk-aooga  of  the  Aaoree. 


Nave*.  Ceaardaa,  and  Caiupoe,  Oualdlno  de.  '  Canci-jnero  de  Mu-.w 
Popularea.'   3  vol*.    Porto,  1893-98.    iTheee  vulome*  onatawr 
valuable  preface*  by  Th.  Braga.  V  iter  bo  and  Bainaa.  *ad  a  - 
of:  caned**,  trrrnata*.  ekula*.  dancat,  «fa 


Italy 

Italy  was  more  slowly  caught  by  the  poetK 
flame  which  the  Provencal  Troubadours  h*: 
kindled,  than  other  southern  countries.  For 
not  until  the  middle  of  the  13th  century,  when 
Raymond  Berenger,  Count  of  Provence,  visit*-*] 
the  Emperor  Frederick  II.  at  Milan,  bringing 
Troubadours  and  Jongleurs  in  his  train,  do  wa 
hear  of  them  in  this  country.   A  similar  patron- 
age was  extended  to  them  by  Raymonds  son-in- 
law,  Charles  of  Anjou,  king  of  Naples  and  Sicilv. 
Through  which  of  these  two  gates  the  Provencal 
language  entered  Italy  has  ever  been  a  disputed 
point    But  taught  by  these  singers,  whom  the 
common  people  called  t'omitii  di  Corft,7  Italy 
soon  produced  her  own  Trovatori  and  Giocoiini. 
At  first   they  deemed   their  native   dial.-*  t 
unsuitable  to  poetry,  and  used  the  Provencal 
language.    But  it  is  certain  that  already,  by 
the  time  of  Dante,  the  volgar  poesia,  which 
sprang  from  it,  had  reached  a  stage  when  it 
was  capable  of  receiving  rules  and  of  being 
taught  in  the  schools  founded  for  the  purpose. 
After  Dante,  no  Italian  could  longer  doubt  the 
capacities  of  his  own  tongue  for  all  forms  of 
poetry.    It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
tcrza  rima,  used  by  the  Proven  9al  troubadours 
for  the  sirvenU,  was  adopted  by  Dante  for  th? 
1  Divina  Commedia '  and  by  Petrarch  in  his 
•Trionfi.'    But  soon  the  verse  of  the  Trouba 
dours  began  to  pale  before  the  splendours  of 
the  great  poet ;  and  towards  the  middle  of  the 
14th  century,  the  Trovatori  declined  in  numbers 
and  popularity,  and  after  1450  were  heard  of 
no  more.8 

Notwithstanding  the  subordination  of  lyric 
song  to  other  branches  of  poetry  and  music  in 
Italy,  her  long  and  careful  study  of  la  vteJiot 
pocsia—\yoctry  wedded  to  music — has  not  been 
surpassed  elsewhere.  Dante's  sonnets  and 
Petrarch's  '  Trionfi '  were  among  the  earliest 
poems  set  to  music.  Dante's  own  con  tern  porarv 
and  friend  Casella9  (bora  1300),  who  set  his 
sonnet  'Amor  che  nella  mente'  to  music,  is 
believed  to  have  also  composed  the  music  for  a 
ballata  by  Lemmo  da  Pistoja,  still  extant  in 
the  Vatican.10  The  ballate  and  intiioixate  were 
perhaps  the  oldest  forms  of  songs  written  in  the 
vernacular  ;  both  were  love  -  songs  sung  to  a 
dance.11  After  them  the  maggiolaU  or  May -day 

1  So  called  becauae  theae  singer*  appeared  a*  retainer*  fro* 
princely  court*.  Alao  Ciarlalani,  bream?  the  eiplotta  of  CkurU- 
mxgne  were  a  conatant  theme  of  their  eongs. 

*  For  further  Information  about  the  Trovatori  aee  H.  von  *W 
Ilagen  *  work  on  the  Ulnnnintrr*.  vol.  iv. 

«  See  the  fourth  Canto  of  the  '  Purgatorio.'  and  the  wcood  Ca«u*- 
in  the  '  Convlto,'  where  Caaella'a  name  occur*  aeveral  tln.e». 

><>  Burtiey  tell*  n«  that  the  Vatican  MS.  No.  321 4  la  a  poem  on  tk* 
martin  nf  which  i*  written  :  '  Lemmo  da  Plato)*,  •  GaaeJU  died*  II 
MMaX' 

"  Arteat*  give*  the  word*  of  a  ballata  of  the  13th  centnrT  I" 
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songs  had  their  popularity.  These  also  were 
love-songs,  sung  in  the  spring  time  by  bands 
of  young  men.  The  hunting-songs  or  cam'1 
equally  deserve  mention.  The  most  celebrated 
were  written  by  Soldanieri  and  Sacchetti,  and 
the  words  are  tar  better  than  their  music  by 
Nicolaus  da  Perugia,  Laurentius,  and  Ghirar- 
dellus.  Some  are  realistic,  imitating  the  sounds 
of  the  hunt  ;2  others  are  canonic  in  form,  and 
others  again  interesting  from  the  historic  side, 
as  they  bring  in  the  street-cries  of  the  time.3 
When  later  the  CatUi  Carnasciakschi  came  into 
vogue  they  at  first  were  Carnival  songs,  but 
under  the  skilful  hand  of  Lorenzo  di  Medici 
a  kind  of  consecutive  drama  grew  out  of  them.4 

During  the  14th  century  there  existed  a  class 
of  dilettante  musicians  called  caiitori  a  Uuto, 
whose  business  it  was  to  set  other  poets'  verses 
to  music  and  sing  them.  They  differed  from 
the  Trovatari  who  were  poets,  and  who  sang 
their  own  verses  to  their  own  music  or  to  that 
of  others,  and  equally  from  the  CanJori  a  libro, 
who  were  the  learned  professional  musicians.6 
Casella  (see  above)  and  Minuccio  d'  Arezzo, 
mentioned  by  Boccaccio,6  would  belong  to  the 
caiitori  a  HiUo.  It  was  the  habit  of  these 
musicians  to  improvise,7  for  until  the  16th 
century  musical  notation  remained  so  difficult 
that  only  learned  musicians  were  able  to  avail 
themselves  of  it.  This  is  the  reason  why  the 
melodies  of  the  strophic  songs,  which  contem- 
jmrary  writers 6  show  to  have  been  so  popular 
and  universal  during  the  1 4th  and  1 5th  centuries, 
have  not  survived. 

The  compositions  of  the  Netherlands  school 
of  music,  with  their  severe  contrapuntal  style, 
found  their  way  into  Italy  in  the  15th  century, 
and  in  time  began  to  exercise  a  strong  influence 
there.  But  the  prevailing  type  of  Italian 
secular  songs  continued  to  be  of  a  very  light 
order  during  this  and  the  following  century. 
Petrucci,  who  issued  in  1502  the  motets  and 
masses  of  the  Netherland  composers,  had 
nothing  better  to  offer  of  native  productions 
than  frottole  and  vUlantllc,  tuneful  but  light 
part-songs.  In  form  the  villanelle  adhered  to 
the  contrapuntal  style,  though  in  spirit  they 

Frederick  It.,  and  of  another  by  Dante.  See  U  Rhotvrioni  det 
Tf'Uro  mittleale  Italian",  I.  pp.  187.  190. 

1  They  nut?  hare  been  written  specially  fur  hunting,  but  Oaapari, 
in  hit  history  of  Italian  Literature,  provee that  any  quick  movement 
»t  that  time  would  be  called  a  OicWn. 

*  In  thU  they  resemble  the  FiurrroLm. 

'  They  are  counterpart*  of  the  (Yit  <U  Paris,  which  Jannequln 
brought  into  hU  motet  'Voulea  ouyr  lea  cria  de  Parla.'  the 
'Cries  of  London,'  and  'Court  Criaa'  used  by  Richard  Peering. 
Ree  J.  Wolfi  article  Florrm  In  der  tf»»/»  ,rrh>chte  del  Itten 
JahrhundrrU.  SammdMiuU.  IMG,  1901-9.  III. 

«  Many  of  these  were  written  by  special  invitation  by  Heinrich 
Iwk  (horn  1+4.V.    Naumann*  HI*,  of  Vim.  I.  43S. 

*  The  important  part  played  In  Italian  mualc  by  inch  a  one  aa 
Francesco  Landlni  ilSSB-90)  la  well  described  by  Fctla.  v.  310  ef  «w. 

e  r*eam,  Giorn  X.  No.  7.    8m  Ambroa.  Get.  der  Mum.  il.  497. 
'  The  '  lmpn.viaau.re'  has  been  for  centuries  a  well  k now  n  figure 
in  Italian  life. 

n  We  read  In  Sacchettl'a  novels  that  Dante's  ballate  were  every- 
where known  and  sung,  and  bow  Dante  overheard  a  blacksmith 
singing  hla  aong  and  acolded  blm  for  having  altered  It  And 
Truce  hi  quotes,  in  proof  of  Dante  having  made  the  mualc  for  bit 
own  (loemi,  an  anonymous  witter  of  the  13th  century,  who  aaya 
Dante  waa  *  ditettoaal  nel  canto  e  In  ognl  tuoiio '  •  Italian* 
inedlte.  II.  1401.    He*  alan  Ambroa.  Or*,  der  Mm  It.  4M.  for  further 


were  essentially  popular.  Gradually  the  term 
JroUola  disappeared  ;  the  more  serious  frottole 
passed  into  the  madrigal,  while  the  gayer, 
merrier  type  was  merged  in  the  rillanelle.v 
But  although  the  frottole  were  despised  by 
contrapuntists  they  showed  a  sense  of  fonu 
in  repeating  the  first  part  again,  and  attention 
was  paid  to  the  words  by  having  different 
music  for  each  verse,  whereas  the  villanell* 
were  strophical — that  is,  the  same  melody  was 
related  for  each  stanza. 10  Other  songs,  light  in 
character,  were  the  rustic  songs,  Canzone  Villa- 
ncschr,  or  Villvtte,  which  peasants  and  soldiers 
used  as  drinking-songs.  More  refined  and  yet 
more  trifling  were  the  Villotte  alia  Xapoletana." 
The  so-called  fa-la-la  was  a  composition  of  a 
somewhat  later  date  aud  more  merit.  Those 
which  Oastoldi  wrote  (about  1590)  were  good, 
and  so  too  his  balleUi. 

The  vocal  music  to  which  our  attention  has 
been  thus  far  directed,  consisted  either  of  songs 
in  part -,  or  unisonous  chorus  with  little  or  no 
accompaniment.  Sometimes  the  principal  or 
upper  voice  had  a  sort  of  cantilena,  but  solo- 
singing  was  yet  unknown.  The  first  instance 
of  solo-singing  is  supposed  to  have  occurred  in 
1539,  when  Sileno  sang  in  an  Intermezzo 12  the 
upper  part  of  a  madrigal  by  Corteccia,  accom- 
panying himself  on  the  violone,  while  the 
lower  parts  which  represented  the  satyrs  were 
taken  by  wind  instruments.  But  the  piece 
itself  shows  it  was  far  from  being  a  song  for  one 
voice  with  accompaniment ;  the  under  parts 
are  as  much  independent  voices  as  the  upper 
one.    (See  Ex.  1  on  next  page.) 

During  the  last  decades  of  the  16th  century 
a  sweeping  change  came  over  music  in  Italy. 
Hitherto  the  highest  art  -  music  belonged  ex- 
clusively to  the  Church,  from  which  the  elements 
of  rhythm,  modem  tonality,  and  human  ex- 
pression were  rigorously  excluded.  But  the 
spirit  of  the  Renaissance,  which  had  affected 
the  other  arts  of  poetry,  painting,  and  sculpture 
many  years  earlier,  gradually  asserted  an  in- 
fluence over  music.  With  the  awakening  of 
the  human  mind,  and  its  liberation  from  the 
bonds  of  the  medieval  Church,  which  is  the 
real  meaning  of  the  Renaissance,  it  was  inevit- 
able that  men  should  seek  for  a  new  form  in 
music  wherein  to  express  themselves.  Each 
individual  now  desired  to  think  and  speak  for 
himself,  and  was  no  longer  content  to  be  merged 

■  A  fraitnla.  printed  In  Junta*  Roman  collection  »l  1526.  evidently 
became,  ere  long,  a  rfff/tmi/a.  for  It  la  atlll  aung  in  Vend*  with  thr 
aame  word*  and  melody.  'Le  eon  tre  Hantlnelle,  tuttl  tie  iU 
marldar.'  Originally,  however.  It  waa  a  part-song  with  the  tune 
In  the  tenor.    Amhro*.  III.  496. 

M  fte*  PmoTTOI.*,  alao  Ambroa,  Iv.  160  et  tea.  ;  Flomu  In  der 
Uutlt^etrkiehte  d.  Htm  Jahrkundrrt:  3.  Wolf;  .SamtneJMnde, 
I.M.O..  1901-9.  III.  ;  Di<  Frottole  in  I/Urn  JaMrhundert.  R.  Schwan  ; 
VlertHlahrurhrifl  f.  Muiikviitmtchf\ft .  18SB. 

"  These  were  gallant  addreaeea  from  tinging -matter*  to  their 
feminine  pupil*.  They  were  a*  popular  In  northern  lUly  a*  In 
Naples.  For  example*,  aee  in  Kieeewrtter*  OrhlekMUe  und  Bem-haf- 
fenheit  drt  vrltltrhm  Oetanaet.  app.  No*.  19.  and  13  by  Cam  bio 
(ISfll  and  Donatl  IIS'31.  Several  collection*  of  these  aong*  atlll 
e*l«t  In  the  various  libraries,  and  a  specialty  important  one  at 
Naples. 

'»  The  Intermezzi  were  usually  madrigals  interspersed  In  the 

earlier  Italian  play*. 
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Fragment  of  a  Madrigal.  Sonalo  (la  Sileno 
con  violone,  sonando  tutte  le  parti,  e  can- 
tando  il  Soprayw. 


Ex.  1. 
1st  Tenor. 


CoRTECCtA,  1539. 


O   begian-ni    de     I'o   -  ro 


O      t  ■  col 


lor  non  e  •  ra         tU-co  ne 


Ell 

~j3- 

in  the  mass.  Thus  ecclesiastical  music  was 
gradually  driven  from  the  field  by  secular 
music  ;  and  choral  or  collective  song  by  pure 
solo-song,  which  was  the  medium  best  fitted 
for  the  expression  of  the  thoughts,  emotions, 
and  actions  of  individuals.  Poetry,  which  had 
hitherto  been  smothered  in  the  web  of  contra- 
puntal music  (where  many  voices  were  simul- 
taneously singing  different  words)  once  again 
asserted  herself,  and  claimed  attention  to  her 
meaning  and  form. 1  Further,  the  art  of  singing, 
which  by  the  close  of  the  16th  century  had 
reached  a  highly  advanced  stage,  demanded  the 
prominence  of  the  solo -singer.  In  short,  a 
different  kind  of  music  was  now  required,  and 
the  monodic  style  supplied  the  want.  Who 
were  the  actual  inventors  of  this  kind  of  music 
it  is  impossible  to  decide.  Historians  have 
clearly  shown  that  the  latent  germs  must  have 
been  present  wherever  folk- music  existed.2 
The  predilection  for  a  marked  rhythm,  the 
disuse  of  the  old  Church  scales,  the  feeling  for 
the  dominant,  the  use  of  the  leading -note 
which  is  an  essential  feature  in  melody,3 — 
all  these  elements,  which  form  the  basis  of 
modern  music,  were  instinctively  present  in 

<  Arithraa,  iv  ITS.  M  tff. 

3  Se«  Parry'*  Art  of  iluric.  and  Mohodia  (rol.  III.  p.  3471. 
»  brtHw  write*  In  1SW  that  the  peaaanta  who  alng  with 


»  Eftlltno  write*  In  1SW  that  the  wmnU  who  alng  without  mi jr 
art  all  proceed  by  the  lt»t«f»ai  of  tha  aamltooe  In  forming  their 


folk -music  before  being  formulated  and  taught 
in  schools. 

According  to  the  historian  G.  B.  Doni. 4 
V.  Galilei  was  the  first  composer  who  wrvte 
actual  melodies  for  one  voice.6  He  further 
tells  us  that  Galilei  set  to  music  the  passage  i-t 
the  'Inferno,'  whicli  narrates  the  tragic  fate  if 
Count  Ugolino,  and  that  he  performed  it  hin. 
self '  very  pleasingly, 1  with  viola  accompaniment. 
But  be  that  as  it  may,  an  epoch  in  musical 
history  was  undoubtedly  marked  by  Giuh- 
Caccini,  when  he  published  in  1601,  under  thr 
title  of  4  Le  Nuove  Musiche,'  a  collection  o: 
madrigali,  canzoni,  and  aric  for  one  voice. 
These  compositions  have  a  figured  bass,  and 
some  are  embellished  with  fioriture.  In  the 
preface0  to  his  collection,  Caccini  gives  minute 
directions  as  to  the  proper  mode  of  singing 
his  pieces,  and  his  airs  are  well  supplied  with 
mark.-,  of  expression,  as  the  following  example 
will  show  7  : — 


Ex.  2. 
(Sotmardi 


Ksdavtaiione  spiritosa.) 


Dob!      Deh!      do-v«  eon  f  ug  gl  ■  tl,     deh:    do  t* 


(A'.-W.  j'iu  viva.) 


aun  apa  rt  -  U  gl'oo  -  ■  chtdequaltar  -  ra  -  I    lo  M 


(Trillo.)  (Senai  *t  Crura  quasi  fa  veUando, 


ma  -  I    An  -  re  a 


in  hi 


ia  can  In  ruddttta  tpmsalum.)  {Trillo.} 


la.  Deh    re  -   -  oa  t* 


*  Op.  Omn.    Florence.  17KV  torn.  11. 

»  Thla  aUtement  may  be  doubted,  aa  we  hear  of  Oacc-lnl.  VlatUna. 
Peri,  ami  Ca»alleri  all  exhibiting  the  aame  double  talent  aa  Cor 
tarda  and  fialllal  at  the  aame  period,  i.r.  In  the  laat  decade*  of  Of 
Irtth  century. 

•  Translated  Into  Oerman  in  Kleaewrttei '■  firkirkuile  »wtd  «e 
tchnfmkrit,  etc. 

1  For  other  example*  are  the  beanUful  aiU  '  Fere  SeUarre.  re- 
printed In  Gevaerta  •  I«a  OMrea  de  I'lUlle/  and  Aroarllll  rata 
bella-  in  ParlaotU'a  •  Arie  Autico..' 
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(Escl.  con  misvra  pill  largo.) 


lo  •  ro,  au  -  r*  ch'lo  me-De  mo 


„    |  2nd.     ( Kid,  ri  n  /T~(  TriUa  una  WM  battuta  ) 


so  •  re  chlo 


Jacopo   Peri  succeeded  Caccini  with  a  work 
entitled  4  Le  varie  musiche  del  Sig.  J.  Peri  a 
una,  due,  tre  voci  |>er  cantare  nel  Clavicembalo 
o  Chitarrone'  (Florence,   1609).      They  are 
simpler  than  those  by  Caccini,  and  leas  de- 
clamatory.1   Caccini  had  numerous  followers 
in  the  path  he  had  o[»ened,  and  thus  the 
'  expressive  Monodia,'  i.e.  the  attempt  to  render 
certain  thoughts  and  feelings  in  music,  and  to 
adapt  music  to  the  meaning  of  the  words,  was 
virtually  established.    But  these  early  pioneers 
of  solo-song  were  amateurs,  and  it  remained  for 
trained    musicians  to  carry  on   their  work 
systematically.   With  Monteverde  (1567-1043) 
a  turning-point  in  music  was  reached.   To  him 
we  owe  that  revolution  in  harmony  which 
showed  the  use  of  discords  as  an  effective  means 
of  representing  the  element  of  expression  ;  and 
the  development  of  the  recitative  which  led  to 
the  beginning  of  the  Opera — the  most  important 
moment  in  the  whole  history  of  music.  We 
also  owe  to  him  a  debt  in  the  history  of  Song 
for  having  established  the  so-called  ternary 
form  which  was  soon  to  become  stereoty|»ed 
for  the  aria  and  song.    This  consisted  of  an 
air  in  three  parts  ;  the  last  part  being  a  mere 
repetition  of  the  first,  while  the  middle  part 
contained  a  passage  of  contrast.    This  form 
was  already  familiar  in  the  folk  songs  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  but  its  first  ap]>earance  in  art- 
musie  would   seem   to  be   in  Monteverde's 
'Lamento'  from  'Arianna'  (1608) "  (Ex.  3). 
Although  in  this  article  the  aria  proper  should 
be  excluded,  having  already  been  treated  (see 
A  HI  a),  it  is  necessary  to  allude  to  it  here,  as 
the  secular  monodic  song  henceforth  chiefly 
showed  itself  in  the  aria- form  and  became,  in 
short,  identicalwith  it  Monteverde's  successors, 
Cesti  and  Cavalli,  both  showed  aptitude  for 
pleasant  melodious  solo -music  of  this  form, 
although  Cavalli  sometimes  wrote  arias  with 
only  two  contrasting  portions. 

'  Bee  •  Belllsalm*  Ketfina  in  Piriaottl'a  '  Piccolo  album.' 
.  This  waa  afterwards  arrnii|r»<l  n«  a  iii.utrlit.-il  in  five  part*.  See 
™ji  Vurir  of  the  Krn-ntrrnlK  tV-n/wry  (Oifirrd  HUtorg  of  Mu*ir\. 
P-  47.  Harry  further  clearly  shows  how  thin  simple  form  later 
.  i  . '  ■■• !  one  hranrh  of  music  completely,  and  indeed  '  became  the 
'  of  one  period  of  Italian  art' 


Monteverdi. 


mo  -  H  -  re  I         K  che  to  •  l  i  ■  te      vol . 


11  re?     U  •  eda  -  t»  -  mi  mo-ri  re! 


Other  composes  of  the  transition  period  which 
witnessed  the  growth  of  the  opera  and  cantata 
were  Kadesca  da  Foggia,  who  published  five 
books  of  '  Monodie  '  in  1616  ;  A.  Brunelli,  who 
published  in  the  same  year  and  in  1618  two 
books  of  '  Scherzi,  Arie,  Canzonet  te,  and  Madri- 
gali';3  G.  F.  Capello,  whose  most  remarkable 
work  was  a  set  of  4  Madrigali  a  voce  sola '  ; 
O.  Fornacci,  celebrated  for  his  •  Amorosi  Respiri 
Musicali,'  which  appeared  in  1617;  Sigismondo 
d'  India,  Pietro  della  Valle,  Luigi  Rossi,4  and 
finally  Salvator  Rosa.6  A  great  quantity  of 
these  vocal  comiwsitions  are  treated  in  the 
strophic  form,  and  the  words  of  all  are  love- 
poems  of  a  stilted,  artificial  character.8 

If  Corteccia's  madrigal  be  compared  with 
the  following  example  from  Capello,  it  will  be 
seen  how  great  an  advance  had  been  made  in 
solo-singing  in  less  than  a  century.  And  a 
striking  resemblance  may  be  observed  between 
Capello  and  his  successor  Stradella. 


'  Bniiielll'n  collection  Included  several  pie.™  by  other  coin] 
of  the  Florentine-  /roup 

*  For  the  numerous existing  collection*  of  Ruani's  'Mouodtc 
Rinai. 

1  Salvator  Koaa  certainly  was  ('ariasliiil's  contemporary,  but 
example  Burney  gives  show*  that  ha  wrote  much  like  the 
mentioned  composer*.  *  .\mbroa,  Iv.  390. 
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Madrigale  a  voce  tola,  O.  F.  Capello. 


Pal  •  li  •  <Ut  •  to  mio  ao    •  •    Is     a  tool 


dol  -  el    pal  •  U>  •  •  ri    per  -  d«  l  al  -  ba  Tar  - 


During  the  17th  century  the  influence  of 
Carissimi  was  great.  He  had  a  strong  sense  for 
modern  tonality  and  for  secular  rhythm,  and 
hence  his  style  grew  different  from  that  of  the 
older  school.  The  Cantata,  which  was  to  be- 
come the  chief  form  of  chamber-music,  reached 
a  high  stage  of  maturity  under  Carissimi, 
Legrenzi,  Caldara,  Stradella,  and  finally  A. 
Scarlatti.  Legrerizi's  4  Cantate  e  Canzonette  a 
voce  sola  '  (published  1676)  show  his  position 
in  the  development  of  the  art  of  his  time. 
(See  Cantata.)  With  A.  Scarlatti's  name  the 
da  capo  form  of  tho  aria  is  associated,  and  for 
the  many  other  debts  the  classical  aria  owes 
him,  both  in  the  opera  and  the  cantata.  (See 

Si'A  KLATTI. ) 

We  know  how  fierce  the  battles  were  between 
the  monodic  and  polyphonic  systems  in  Italy. 
But  although  the  monodic  form  finally  pre- 
vailed, it  proved  to  bo  merely  the  prelude  to 
the  dramatic  and  not  to  the  lyric  form  of  song. 
No  sooner  were  the  1  expressive  monodia '  and 
the  recitative  started  than  the  opera  became 
firmly  established.  And  in  the  same  way  the 
madrigal  and  the  cantata,1  which  were  both 
important,  at  least  as  regards  vocal  chamber- 
music  during  the  16th  and  17th  centuries,  were 
doomed  to  insignificance  by  the  use  of  this 
great  and  overshadowing  rival.  For  an  account 
of  tho  origin  and  marvellous  popularity  of  the 
Opera,  the  reader  must  turn  to  that  article. 
It  need  only  be  said  here  that  all  other  kinds  of 
secular  vocal  music  had,  and  still  have  to  yield 
precedence  in  Italy  to  the  opera  and  its  offshoots, 
the  sccna,  cavatina,  and  aria. 

If  we  closely  examine  the  vocal  works  of  the 
great  composers  of  the  17th  and  18th  centuries, 
we  see  how  little  the  aria,  arirtu,  atmonett*, 

'  CatiUtm.  which  are  really  vocal  sonata*,  hecanie  hy  degree*  a 
mixture  of  the  fnrrnal  aria  and  recitative.  There  »a*  practically 
no  difference  In  structure  and  style  between  the  aria*  from  these 
•»t|re«  out  .,f  the  opera '  and  the  opera  Itself.  Parry.  Unric  o/  fa* 
Sfventfntk  Century  [Oxford  Hittory  of  Muncf. 


etc.,  published  separately  in  collections2  differ 
either  in  form  or  spirit  from  the  arias  extracted 
from  their  cantatas  and  o()eras.  In  the  latter 
class  some  of  the  most  beautiful  examples  of 
pure  lyrics  may  be  found,  like  Salvator  Rosa  * 
4  Star  vicino ' ;  Cesti's  4  Intorno  all'  idol  mio  ; 
Stradella  s  'Ragion  sempre  addita' ;  Leo's  4AhL 
che  la  pena  mia';  A.  Scarlatti's  4Voi  fuggisV. 
4  Le  Violette,'  and  '  Cara  Tomba ' ;  and  Caldara » 
1  Come  raggio  di  Sol. '  Many  of  the  operas  and 
cantatas  from  which  such  lovely  airs  are  taktu 
are  dead  and  forgotten,  or  their  names  onh 
remain  in  history  as  the  shells  which  contain-: 
such  treasures. 

Turning  to  another  branch  of  the  subject, 
namely  the  folk-song,  it  is  clear  that  in  Iuh 
it  never  held  the  same  place  as  among  otlnr 
nations.  That  Italian  composers  ranked  th* 
folk-songs  of  other  countries  higher  is  proved 
by  their  choosing  French  or  Gal  lo  Belgian  folk 
songs  for  their  masses  and  motets  in  preference 
to  their  own.3  In  Petrucci's  4  Canti  Cento 
Cinquanta,'  published  in  1503,  the  best  son::* 
belong  to  France,  Germany,  and  the  Nether- 
lands  ;  and  the  part-songs  called  Canzoni  aIJa 
frameem  *  were  among  the  most  popular  sonp> 
in  Italy  in  the  early  16th  century.  Traces  do 
doubt  exist  of  canti  popolari  of  the  15th,  16th. 
and  17th  centuries,  but  very  few  have  corn- 
down  to  us  in  their  complete  or  native  form 
It  was  in  the  gay,  busy  town  of  Venice  that 
the  folk-song  first  became  recognised,  and  foun-1 
free  development.  It  was  there  that  Petrucci 
printed  the  many  frotfolt,  ballate,  ba rrajuo! , 
etc.,  which  contained  folk-songs  like  ■  Le  son 
tre  fantinelli '  (mentioned  above),  or  the  popular 
4  La  Bernardina'  used  by  Josquin  des  Pres,  or 
4  Lirum  bilirum  *  and  '  Quando  andarete  si 
monte '  used  respectively  by  Rossini  di  Mantua 
and  J.  B.  Zeaso.  It  was  here,  too,  that  G.  Scotto 
printed  the  Venetian  master  A.  Willaert's  collec 
tion  which  has  preserved  to  us  the  celebrated 
4  Canzon  di  Ruzante. ' 5  But  though  many  of 
the  songs  used  for  the  polyphonic  works  bear 
Italian  titles,  there  is  nothing  to  prove  their 
Italian  origin.  Only  in  a  few  instances  have 
the  words  been  preserved  in  their  integrity,  and 
the  melodies  have  no  distinguishing  character 
istics.  They  are  somewhat  dull  and  formless.4* 
Much  more  akin  to  the  typical  canti  popoinri 
in  liveliness  and  simplicity  of  style  were  th* 

*  See  irach  collection*  aa— "Aria  ant! che,'  '  Piccolo  attars  « 
Music*  Antlea.'  ParlaotU  ;  'Itch!  d"  Italia.'  VUrdot ;  *Glc«r»  ** 
1  'Itolie.^aert^Te-ori  f"^*}^'  Jr!d  VrteK 
Lindner.                  ^                                       j  W 

forgotten  though,  that  Italy  wa*  for  many  eenturie-  the  e**t=<- 
place  for  musicians  from  all  mnntriaa. — banc*  the  anewopbt** 
character  of  the  theme*  choawn  for  the  great  contrapuntal  ««*» 

•  'Canxoul  Prances  I  a  due  vocl.  huone  <t»  can  tare  e  »er*>^~ 
ptirillahed  by  Gardano.  Venice.  IMS.    The  word*  are  i**»  e-ao.n»*.  » 
the  music  chiefly  by  HermUy,  Peletler.  Hertrar.  and  Garoaaw*'* 
aelf.    Gardano  had  pnbltshed  In  the  prrrlnua  year  *  V**ti<-*>«» 
mnionl  franco.' consist  log  chiefly  <•(  four  part  M>ng*  hx  Jaxia«q«- 

i  This  collection  is  called 'Cancrm  Villaneache  alU  Napnittaaa  * 
Meaner  Adriano :  a  qnattro  vocl  con  la  canaon  di  Rurante.  U>*»  • 
Veneila,  Glrolano  Scotto.  IMS,' 

■  Pnr  an  example  are*  La  rternardina*  in  Kleacwet  ter'e  *a«e*a«" 
etc.  A  pp.  p.  13. 
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hymn -tunes,  known  as  4  Laudi  Spiritual!. ' 
These,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  were  introduced  in 
the  oratorios  in  order  to  frapularise  such  \*>r- 
formances  ;  and  the  connection  between  these 
Laudi  with  popular  dance  songs  is  obvious. 
(See  Laudi  Spirituals) 

But  although  we  find  within  recent  years 
that  the  study  of  the  folk-lore  of  Italy  has 
received  serious  attention,  materials  for  a  satis- 
factory treatment  of  the  canti  popolari  do  not 
exist.  Much  has  been  written  about  the  words 
of  traditional  songs,  and  innumerable  collections 
of  popular  poetry  have  been  published,1  but  no 
attempt  has  been  made  towards  a  scientific  and 
systematic  work  on  the  melodies,  tracing  their 
origin  and  development  and  various  forms. 
In  the  many  volumes  of  the  Archivio  per  lo 
Studio  dellc  tradizioni  popolari,  edited  by 
Giuseppe  Pitre  and  S.  Salomone-Marino,  and  in 
G.  Pitre's  excellent  work,  Bibliografia  dellc 
tradizioni  popolari  d' Italia  (Clausen,  Turin, 
1894),  mention  is  made  of  the  various  collections 
of  canti  popolari  ;  and  in  the  former  volumes 
there  are  occasional  short  articles  which  refer 
to  the  tunes,  and  give  a  few  musical  examples. 
During  the  latter  half  of  the  last  century 
Ricordi  and  other  publishers  have  issued  large 
quantities  of  modern  canti  popolari  in  volumes 
entitled  ' Canzone tte  Veneziane,'  4  Stornelli  Tos- 
cani,'  'Canti  Lombardi,'  4  Napolitani,'  * Sicili- 
ani,'  etc.,  purporting  to  be  local  songs  belonging 
to  the  several  provinces  of  Italy.  But  whether 
these  songs  can  be  accepted  as  the  genuine 
productions  they  profess  to  be,  or  whether  they 
are  new  compositions,  or  at  any  rate  new 
arrangements  of  old  popular  tunes,  and  whether 
they  are  really  sung  by  the  peasants  in  the  form 
in  which  they  are  here  given,  is  very  doubtful.' 
There  are  exceptions,  such  as  the  4  Canti  Lom- 
bardi,' the  melodies  at  least  of  which  are 
genuine;  also  the  'Canti  Siciliani,'  edited  by 
Frontini,  and  the  'Canti  Abruzzesi,'  collected 
by  P.  Tosti  and  G.  Finamore.  The  latter,  in 
an  interesting  article3  on  the  harvest-songs  of 
this  district,  draws  attention  to  the  solemn, 
religious  character  of  the  melodies,  in  contrast 
to  the  words,  which  are  merry  love-songs.  This 
peculiarity  Finamore  attributes  to  the  great 
antiquity  of  the  melodies,4  which  have  remained 
unchanged  for  centuries,  though  the  words  have 


'  See.  for  Instance,  O.  Pitre's  Sttuttl  di  portia  ftopolare  (  Palermo, 
l*72>;  Ruhiert's  Start*  delta  parHa  vnpntarr  Italian*  (Florence. 
1S77);  A.  Vf  Ancona's  La  ponda  popnlarr  Italian*  (I.eghnrn.  lfCHl. 
8we  alto  Carducx-is  Cantilm*  »  Ballot*,  Strambntti  t  MadriaaJi  nri 
swe.  XIII.  *  XIV.  (Pisa,  18711:  and  an  Interesting  but  unfinished 
work  enttUed  Cantoni  antieKe  dtt  popolo  ilaliana,  ripradatt* 
areontlo  U  rwhir  ir-imx  a  cur*  dl  Mario  Menghini.  Rome. 

*  Speaking  of  Tuscan  songs.  If  lu  Buik  shows  how  In  thine  days 
of  cheap  printing  and  half  educated  editing  the  literary  »ongs 
ti.r.  srt-songsl  hare  got  mi  led  up  with  the  folk-songs.'  As  instances. 
•h» quotes  'Stella Con fld ente.' '  Nou  mlamara,"  Rltorna!  che  t'irao' 
whlrh  were  aungln  London  drawing-rooms  aa  much  aaon  the  way- 
wide*  and  In  the  aluma  of  Italy.  Such  aonga  alao  aa  Tostl's  1  Vorrel 
rnorirw '  are  constantly  beard  In  the  streets.  Tk*  rtfk+mg*  f/  Italy, 
p.  981  ef  sej. 

J  MdodU  popolari  Abruuat ,  i  canti  deU*  ilietltura,  O.  Plna- 
nam;  see  vol.  IS  of  the  Aremtoo  prr  la  ttudio  dslU 
popolari.  IBM. 

<  'Chaqne  arte  de  la  Tie  d«  1'agri  culture  ctalt  accompagne'  de 
.  et  on  eiecutalt  lea  travaox  en  reel  tan  t  dea  hjrnmes  sacrcs.' 
IsxCUi  Animus,  p.  184. 


altered.  The  following  Canti  della  Mictitura 
(harvest)  are  amongst  the  commonest ;  the  ton- 
ality of  both  is  curious,  the  first  being  pure 
Lydian  and  the  second  of  more  or  less  Phrygian 
character." 


Ex.  5. 
Larya. 


Given  by  O.  Finamore. 


Jf  n>«  -  ta  me  -  ta  •  la  UggiJ  •  )a  me  te  ca  la  pa- 
-  -  •  tron  -  a     m»     da  -  di  la      fit  .  le. 


Aria  dtlla  nottr* 


Ex.  (5. 
Largo  cuaai. 


pliil 


Some  of  the  songs  from  the  Abruzzi  collected 
by  Tosti  are  of  extreme  beauty  in  form,  melody, 
and  words.  Many  of  the  Sicilian  and  Nea- 
politan songs  begin  with  a  long-drawn  high 
note  ;  they  are  sung  very  fast  aud  strongly 
accented. 

The  wealth  of  canti  popolari  is  prodigious, 
and  although  (as  mentioned  above)  they  vary 
greatly  in  the  different  districts,  their  general 
characteristics  are  the  same.  The  harmonic 
and  formal  structure  is  simple.  The  accompani- 
ment, which  is  usually  intended  for  the  guitar, 
consists  merely  of  the  tonic  and  dominant  chords, 
and  rarely  modulates  into  anything  except  the 
nearest  related  keys.7  Few  modal  canti  popo- 
lari are  extant,  although  the  flattened  super  tonic 
which  is  characteristic  of  the  Sicilian  and 
Neapolitan  folk-songs  recalls  the  Phrygian 
mode.8  The  time  is  more  frequently  triple 
than  duple,  and  this  especially  applies  to  the 
dance-songs.  The  largest  proportion  of  folk- 
songs consists  of  eight- lined  verses  of  eleven 
syllables,  and  are  variously  called  strambotti, 
rispelti,9  dispetti,  siciliani,  or  ottavi.  The  three- 
lined  verses  are  called  ritonulli,  stornelli,  fiori 
or  fiorette.  But  it  should  be  added  that  the 
terms  canti,  canzoni,  canzonettc,  stornelli  are 

*  From  the  Vaato  district,  noted  by  L.  Anelli.  It  ahould  be 
accompanied  by  the  eomemuae. 

*  From  the  Quardlagrelle  district,  noted  by  M.  Brunt.  Finamore 
adds  that  they  are  aung  in  turn  by  one  voice  at  a  time,  accompanied 
by  the  ehitarra  batttntt,  a  sort  of  ecfajrtoiw.  The  verses  are  of 
Interminable  length. 

7  A  weak  and  very  modern  colouring  Is  Imparted  to  the  harmony 
of  the  published  folk-songs  by  an  excessive  use  of  the  chord  of  the 
seventh. 

*  It  has  been  remarked  that  the  flat  supertonlo  may  be  found  in 
the  cansonette  from  the  comic  operas  by  Vinci  and  Ivo  ;  and  that 
an  air  from  A.  Scarlatti's  cantata  '  Andate  o  mlel  sosplrl.'  marked 
alia  Sicilian*,  has  the  same  characteristic,  shnwlnc  Uiat  Scarlatti 
realised  it  as  essential  to  the  native  quality  of  the  melody.  (See 
K  J.  Dent's  A.  Scarlatti.  Hit  lift  and  Work*.  1909.1 

'  Hiipettt  are  always  sung,  and  as  eight  lines  l«  the  normal 
mini  her,  the  popular  mode  of  speaking  either  of  InvenUng  or  singing 
Is.  dor  i  -i lava.    R.  Busk.  Tk*  tolk-tong*  of  Italg,  p.  30. 
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very  loosely  and  indiscriminately  employed.1 
But  shaking  generally,  stornelli  are  lively 
songs  of  love,  canzvni  and  canzonettc  narrative 
songs,  and  canto  is  a  generic  term  applicable  to 
almost  any  form.  Modern  composers  generally 
use  the  word  inelodia  for  a  lyric  song  {Lied). 

A  strong  claim  to  the  title  of  '  canti  popolari ' 
may  be  advanced  in  favour  of  the  popular 
melodies  taken  from  operas.  Ambros  tells  us 
that  during  the  17th  and  18th  centuries, 
favourite  'couplets'  from  operas,  which  at  first 
had  nothing  in  common  with  the  folk-song 
beyond  being  melodious  and  simple,  acquired 
by  degrees  a  place  similar  to  that  held  by  the 
Volkslied  in  Germany.2  And  the  immense 
popularity  of  operatic  tunes  in  Italy  during  the 
lastcentury  cannot  surprise  us  when  we  remember 
the  theatre  is  an  ubiquitous  institution  there, 
and  that  the  quick  ear  of  the  Italian  instantly 
catches  melodies  with  a  distinct  rhythm  and 
an  easy  progression  of  intervals.3  Having  regard, 
therefore,  to  the  wide  diffusion  of  the  opera 
and  its  influence  ou  all  classes  duriug  nearly 
three  centuries,  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude 
that  it  may  have  checked  the  normal  develop 
ment  of  songs,  and  perhaps  helped  to  obliterate 
the  traces  of  old  traditional  tunes.  It  will  be 
seen  later  that  the  exactly  contrary  process 
took  place  in  some  northern  countries,  where 
in  order  to  make  their  ojn-ras  popular,  com- 
posers introduced  favourite  folk-songs  or 
dances,  or  indeed  whole  operas  were  based  on 
national  melodies. 

The  so-called  canti  nazionali  belong  to  a 
jHii  iod  commencing  about  the  year  1821.  They 
have  all  been  inspired  by  the  political  movement 
of  the  last  century  for  the  regeneration  of  Italy. 
Their  tone  is  naturally  warlike,  but  the  melodies 
are  ultra-simple  and  rather  weak.  The  most 
celebrated  of  them  are  :  '  Addio,  mia  tella  * ; 4 
'0  dolce  piacer,  goder  liberta' ;  '  Daghela  avanti 
mi  passo';6  1  Innodi  Mameli' ;  'Fratellid' Italia'; 
'  La  baudiera  tricolore  '  ;  4  Inno  di  Garibaldi,' 
and  '  All'  armi '  by  Pieri.  The  years  in  which 
Italy  has  been  most  deeply  stirred  by  struggles 
for  indeiiendence  were  1821,  1848,  and  1859, 
and  all  the  songs  whose  names  have  just  been 
cited  can  be  traced  to  one  or  other  of  those 
revolutionary  periods. 

For  many  important  forms  of  both  vocal 
and  instrumental  music  wo  are  primarily  and 
os|>ecially  indebted  to   the  Italians,  but  as 

I  Canau%*  Is  the  Sicilian  equivalent  of  WqW/o.  and  Huri  of  itor- 
tullr.  The  children'*  songs  in  IUly  are  very  numerous,  and  are 
usually  called  Xinnr  A  i  •>  ne  or  .Van*  In  Venice.    Busk,  op.  HI.  p.  47. 

-  Orloif  recount*  how  an  aria  fiom  an  opera  by  P.  (  afam  {horn 
170*1 1,  '  Belle  lucl.'  was  for  half  a  century  the  beet-known  and  moat 
» Idely-eung  song  all  over  Italy;  the  melody  waa  even  painted  on 
china  and  embroidered  on  robes  IKmai  rur  V  Hifo4rv  dr  In  miutyus 
en  Jtaii*.  I.  SKI  I.  Seealao  the  account  of  the  popularity  of  Plociuni's 
opera  'La  Ceechlna  in  the  Oxford  Hlstnrg  nf  Muiir.  vol.  6,  Tkt 
Henries*  Prriod.  p.  87.  W.  H.  Hadow. 

•'  The  chorus  of  an  opera  la  frequently  cboaen  from  amongst  the 
workmen  and  labourer*  nt  the  place  where  it  i*  performed  :  and 
thus  even  difficult  chorumrnay  he  heard  in  the  streetsand  suburb* 
of  towns  which  poeaeaa  a  theatre. 

*  Thla  la  an  adaptation  of  Italian  words  to  '  Parian  t  pour  la  Syne.' 
and  waa  probably  made  during  the  war  of  1WM.  in  which  France 
assisted  luly  to  liberate  heraelf  from  the  yoke  of  Austria. 

»  A  balleVsuug  written  by  P.  Otona  in  UBS. 


regards  the  art -song  proper  we  owe  them  little. 
From  the  latter  part  of  the  1 7  th  to  the  early  part 
of  the  19th  century,  the  ennzoni,  and  canzonn' 
da  camera  exhibited  neither  merit  nor  improve 
ment.    Several  collections  were  published  a: 
intervals,  yet  apparently  they  attracted  lit  tit 
attention.    Many  were  of  a  religious  tendency  ; 
not  hymns  but  canzoni  spirituaJi  e  uurrali,  a? 
they  were  called.     Even  when  the  canzoni 
madrigalachi  were  reduced  to  two  voices  (a*, 
for  instance,  those  by  Benedetto  Marcello,  pub 
lished  at  Bologna  in  1717)  they  continued  to 
be  essentially  polyphonic,  one  voice  iiuitatiug 
the  other. 

During  the  18th  century  the  lyric  i»oet  Meta 
stasio  exercised  a  certain  elfect  on  vocal  music, 
and  many  of  his  arictte  were  set  by  content  porary 
musicians  ;  but  his  influence  was  not  lasting. 
A  little  later,  a  few  inferior  composers,  such  a> 
Asioli,  Barm,  Federici,  Blangini,  and  Roma- 
gnesi6  (all  born  in  the  second  half  of  the  18th 
century)  turned  their  attention  to  song-writing, 
and  published  quantities  of  aristtt,  eanzonrtie. 
rondi,  notturni,  and  roinanzc,  but  they  werr 
too  weak  to  stand  the  test  of  time,  and  sncli 
popularity  as  they  may  once  have  known  has 
been  brief  and  fleeting.  In  fact,  few  Italian 
comitosers  of  merit  ever  deemed  it  worth  while 
to  bestow  pains  ou  this  kind  of  work  ;  to  write 
an  opera  was  their  natural  ambition,  and  on 
this  they  concentrated  their  powers.  'With  all 
the  best  talent  devoted  to  the  service  of  the 
Church  or  the  theatre  there  was  little  room 
left  for  the  more  solitary  and  self-contained 
expression  of  lyric  feeling.'7  Nor  was  there 
any  demand  for  lyric  songs.  Just  as  the 
'couplets'  and  favourite  tunes  from  the  opera* 
supplied  the  people  with  many  canti  popolari, 
the  aria  and  cavatina  provided  the  vocal  pieces 
which  the  educated  classes  preferred.  If  we 
look  through  the  work  of  Paisiello,  Cimarosa, 
Mercadante,  Bellini,  Donizetti,  Verdi,  and  other 
celebrated  composers  of  opera,  very  numerous 
examples  of  the  above-mentioned  miscellaneous 
kinds  of  songs  may  be  found,  but  none  evince 
any  serious  thought.  They  were  obviously 
thrown  off  in  leisure  moments,  and  now  they 
are  never  heard  of.  An  exception,  however, 
must  be  made  in  favour  of  Rossini,  some  of 
whose  songs  have  fine  melodies  and  interesting 
accompaniments.8  Among  song-writers  who 
lived  nearer  our  own  time  Gordigiani,  Mariani, 
and  Giordani  are  undoubtedly  the  best  for  simple 
melodious  songs.9  They  wrote  in  the  true 
Italian  style,  with  the  utmost  fluency  and 
sentimentality. 

I  These  last  two  oo  in  posers  were  better  known  in  Parts  Umd  in 
their  own  country. 

:  W.  H.  Hadow.  OjUhnt  HIM  of  Music,  v.  MS 

*  See  for  example  '  La  Regata  Venetians.'  So.  2.  where  U  • 
rhythinicil  figure  in  the  left  hand  represents  the  regular  movewmt 
of  the  oars,  whilst  the  right  hand  has  continuous  fe/a??  p»—ipi 
i  n  double  notes. 

'  Rossini  once  aptly  rammed  np  the  Italian  ideal  of  a  ana.:  '  II 
dllcttodev-eaeere  fa  baaae  loscopodl  quest'  arte-Melodiam*  pt.rr 
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With  few  exceptions  Italian  songs  are  marked 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree  by  the  same  qualities. 
The  voice- part  is  ever  paramount  in  them,  and 
all  else  is  made  to  yield  to  it.  The  beautiful 
quality  and  the  wide  compass  of  Italian  voices,1 
and  the  facility  with  which  they  execute  difficult 
vocal  phrases,  tempt  the  composer  to  write 
brilliant  and  elleotive  passages  where  a  simple 
melody  would  be  far  more  appropriate  to  the 
words.  The  words  may  indeed  give  the  form 
to  the  song,  and  the  music  may  substantially 
agree  with  them,  but  we  miss  that  delicate 
subtle  understanding  between  the  poet  and  the 
musician,  where  the  music  often  interprets  the 
words,  or  a  single  word  gives  importance  to  a 
note  or  passage.  Again,  the  accompaniment 
holds  a  very  subordinate  place.  Its  sole  use  is 
to  support  the  voice  ;  rarely  has  it  any  artistic 
value  of  its  own,2  and  seldom,  if  ever,  does  it 
assist  in  expressing  the  poetic  intention  of  the 
work. 

It  would  be  wrong,  however,  to  apply  these 
criticisms  without  reserve  to  all  modern  Italian 
composers.  P.  Tosti,  for  instance,  knows  how 
to  rise  above  the  common  defects  of  his  country- 
men if  he  chooses  ;  he  possesses  a  genuine  lyric 
talent,  and  some  of  his  melodies  are  charming. 
Clever  accompaniments  also  are  met  with  in 
the  com  jwsitions  of  Marco  Sala,  Faccio,  Bozzano, 
Coronaro,  and  Smareglio.  The  last  two  have 
paid  especial  attention  to  the  words  of  their 
songs.  A  cycle  of  songs,  entitled  '  La  Simona,' 
by  Benedetto  Junck,  would  have  a  high  rank 
assigned  to  them  in  any  country  ;  and  the 
same  can  be  said  of  Sgambati's  beautiful  songs, 
with  their  highly  develoj>ed  accom]ianimeuts. 
E.  de  Leva's,  Enrico  Bossis,  P.  Tirindelli's, 
and  Rotolis  songs  have  merit ;  and  an  interest- 
ing new  composer,  Leone  Sinigaglia,  writes  with 
grace  and  originality,  though  his  songs  are 
scarcely  Italian  in  character,  and  he  approaches 
nearer  to  the  German  school  of  song-writers. 

Amongst  the  works  of  the  most  celebrated 
composers  of  modern  Italy,  such  as  Martucci, 
Boito,  Mancinelli,  Catalani,  Mascagni.  Leon- 
cavallo, Giordano,  Franchetti,  Puccini,  and 
Cilea,  etc.,  the  writer  has  searched  in  vain  for 
any  mention  of  songs.  It  seems  as  if  that 
branch  of  music  has  not  yet  aroused  the  interest, 
nor  attained  the  rank,  in  Italy  which  are 
accorded  to  it  in  other  countries. 
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•  ft  fa  carious  to  note  how  limited  U  the  com  pa  »a  of  rolce  for 
whd  h  modern  Italian  onmrosers  write  songs  Intended  for  circula- 
lion  in  foreign  oonntriea.  while  the  songs  they  write  for  the  home- 
market  often  rnr«l  the  compass  of  two  octaTea. 

1  A  point  to  be  taken  Into  consideration  aa  greaUy  ImpoTerlnhlng 
and  limiting  the  accompaniments  U,  that  on  ai •count  of  the 
rlliiiato^  and  the  oqtdoorJUfc  t£e  IUUan^jead.  the  gulUr  and 
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The  witter  alio  owes  her  thank*  to  Klgnor  1 
for  information  ou  the  folk-aungs  of  Italy. 
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Switzerland 
Although  this  country  is  bound  together  by 
a  strong  national  feeling,  it  contains  great 
diversities  of  idiom.  More  than  half  the 
population  s]>eak  German  ;  the  rest  either 
French  or  Italian,  and  a  small  fraction  Romansch 
or  Ladin.  Hence  there  is  little  specifically 
national  music,  as  it  generally  resembles  that 
of  tho  country  to  which  it  lies  nearest.  For 
instance,  the  folk-songs  ou  the  southern  side 
are  essentially  Italian  in  character,  while  the 
French-Swiss  and  German-Swiss  folk-songs  are 
included  in  the  collections  of  France  and 
Germany.  A  purely  indigenous  feature  in 
Swiss  music  is  the  cow- call,  or  Kuhreihai, 
which  has  been  already  treated.  (See  Ranz 
dks  V  aches.)  The  old  watch  man -songs  should 
also  be  mentioned.  These  date  back  for 
centuries,  but  are  probably  of  German  origin  ; 
as  in  the  canton  of  Tessin,  where  Italian  is  the 
common  language  spoken,  the  night  watch-call 
is  still  sung  in  Old  German.  Nearly  all  the 
true  Alpine  songs  can  be  played  on  the  Alphorn, 
to  which  in  fact  they  owe  their  birth.  Tho 
Swiss  peasants  have  always  possessed  a  remark- 
able harmonic  aptitude.  The  herdsmen  can 
skilfully  improvise  songs  in  many  parts,  and 
vary  them  with  Jodth  as  ritornels  or  refrains. 
In  many  of  the  dance-songs  the  rhythm,  too,  is 
highly  developed,  necessitating  constant  changes 
of  time-signature.  Otherwise  tho  melodies, 
like  the  poetry,  are  of  the  simplest  character 
in  form  and  metre. 
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Looking  back  on  the  post  history  of  music 
in  Switzerland  we  tind  that  the  composers  of 
any  note  in  this  country  have  generally  identified 
themselves  with  other  nationalities.  Thus  in 
the  16th  century  the  great  contrapuntist, 
Ludwig  Senrl'81  name  appears  among  German 
composers;  in  the  18th,  J.  J.  Rousseau  is 
claimed  by  France,  just  as  Nagcli,  Raff,  and 
Schnyder  von  Wartensee,  nearer  our  own  time, 
are  by  Germany.  But  Switzerland  has  never 
been  without  her  own  musicians,  who  have 
striven  in  all  ages  to  keep  up  the  national 
feeling,  although  their  names  are  now  scarcely 
remembered. 

The  Reformation  exerted  a  great  influence 
in  French  Switzerland.  The  Psalms  of  G. 
Franc,  the  two  Bourgeois  and  Davantcs  are 
still  heard  around  Geneva.  Some  of  the 
caraiiles  of  the  Iri  bourgeois  have  beautiful 
refrains,  recalling  the  ecclesiastical  sequences  ; 
and  in  many  of  the  old  songs  used  in  the 
peasants'  Festspide  are  traces  of  Goudimel's  fine 
hymns  adapted  to  secular  words.  These  festival- 
plays,  in  which  the  peasants  represent  some 
national  legend  or  historic  event  by  word, 
dance,  and  song,  are  held  in  different  districts, 
and  form  a  powerful  factor  in  the  musical  life 
of  Switzerland.  In  recent  years  they  have 
incited  some  of  the  younger  Swiss  musicians, 
such  as  Baud-Bovy,  G.  Doret,  and  F.  Niggli, 
to  take  down  the  songs  sung  on  these  occasions 
by  the  peasants  and  to  write  simple  popular 
melodies  in  the  same  spirit.  Whilst  the 
Church  cultivated  the  taste  for  hymns  and 
chorales,2  the  frequent  wars  gavo  rise  to 
innumerable  songs  of  satire,  strife,  and  politics. 
Some  of  the  earliest  French  collections  of  these 
songs  were  printed  by  P.  de  Vingle  at  Neuchatel 
in  the  16th  century.3  He  also  printed  many 
books  of  carols  (Noels  Nouveaultx,  1533), 
usually  with  very  irreverent  words  set  to 
favourite  sacred  and  secular  tunes. 

In  the  17th  and  18th  centuries  music-schools 
were  formed  in  the  various  towns  of  Zurich, 
Basle,  Berne,  and  Coire,  and  their  libraries 
have  preserved  numerous  collections  of  songs 
by  Dillhern,  Simler,  Kruger,  Briegel,  Musculi, 
the  Molitors,  Dietbold,  Menzingen,  and  especially 
L.  Steiner (born  1688), — the  first  Swiss  composer 
to  cultivate  a  love  for  his  country's  music. 
.1.  Schmidli,  who  set  Lavater's  'Chansons 
Suisses '  to  music,  and  Egli,  who  published 
several '  Chansons  Suissesavec  melodies,'  followed 
in  his  steps.  After  Egli's  death  in  1810,  hia 
pupil  Walder  carried  on  his  work,  together  with 
Ott,  Albertin,  Bachofen  (a  special  favourite) 

1  8enfl  contributed  largely  to  the  Tmriooa  collections  of  the 
16th  century ;  and  In  one  of  these  culled  BMnia  Oallien,  dated 
IMA,  there  occur*  the  oldest  known  version  of  a  Kmu  &**  Yacht*. 

1  Toward*  the  end  of  the  15th  century  I*.  Muter  of  Basle  con- 
tributed largely  to  the  popularisation  of  the  Church  aonga.  Hi* 
book.  Kin  eon  nothdurflije  ilatrri,  etc  contain*  a  Urge  number  of 
Herman  *on#»  adapted  to  familiar  Church  melodies.  Bee  Becker. 
Hint.  <Uf  la  .VujtyiM  Suiur. 

3  The  collection  of  1509  contain*  the  celebrated  tvmptatnU  on 
the  heretics  burnt  at  Borne :  '  Die  war  II  In  tor y  run  den  vler  KeUer 


Greuter,  Felix  Huber,  Kuhn,  and  Zwinger,  some 
of  whom  were  national  poets  as  well  as  musicians 
and  collectors.  J.  G.  Nageli  (as  much  a 
German  as  a  Swiss  song  •  composer)  did  much 
to  promote  musical  education  in  the  country  of 
his  birth.  He  was  joined  in  this  movement 
by  Kunlin,  Wachter,  Krauaskopf,  the  brothers 
Frbhlich,  and  Ferdinand  Huber.  As  song- 
writers Karl  Attenhofer,  F.  Grast,  and  Ignaz 
Heim  should  be  especially  mentioned,  the  latter 
being  perhaps  the  most  popular.  Zwyssi^' 
composed  the  '  Cantique  Suisse '  (the  national 
hymn)  and  Baumgartner  the  fine  chant  *  O  ma 
Patrie.'  The  names  of  Methfessel,  C.  and  F. 
Munziger,  G.  Weber,  A.  Meyer,  and  F.  Hegar 
(who  is  principally  famous  for  his  choral  songs) 
may  complete  the  list  of  that  jieriod. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  19th  century, 
a  new  impetus  has  been  given  to  Swiss  music 
by  a  group  of  young  and  enthusiastic  musicians, 
who  have  strongly  felt  the  necessity  of  pre- 
serving the  traditional  treasures  of  their  country 
and  developing  them  with  all  the  resources 
of  modern  art.  They  have  hereby  endeavoured 
to  prove  the  essential  unity  of  feeling  in  the 
nation.  Though  composed  of  such  various  races, 
the  same  patriotism,  love  of  liberty,  and  inde- 
pendence have  animated  this  little  republic 
in  all  times  of  its  history.  The  leaders  of  this 
movement  are  Hans  Huber  and  E.  Jaques- 
Dalcroze  ;  the  former  bears  an  honoured  name 
in  other  branches  of  music  besides  songs,  and 
the  latter  is  a  refined  poet,  as  well  as  being 
a  prolific  composer.  His  numerous  volumes  of 
1  Chansons  romandes,'  1  Chansons  populaires  et 
enfantines,'  'Chansons  dea  Alpes,'  'Chansons 
patriotiques,'  etc.  contain  graceful  little  pictures 
of  national  life,  in  which  Jaques  -  Dalcroze 
cleverly  introduces  the  types  of  melody,  har- 
mony, and  rhythm  characteristic  of  the  various 
cantons.4 

In  the  year  1900  the  'Union  of  Swiss 
musicians '  was  formed,  which  now  numbers 
over  300  members,  and  holds  yearly  festivals 
for  the  performance  of  new  works  of  all  kinds 
by  these  com  lasers.  Especial  interest  is 
attached  to  those  of  the  younger  generation, 
all  of  whom  have  included  song  as  an  important 
branch  of  their  art  The  principal  names  are 
as  follows :  E.  Jaques -Dalcroze,  V.  Andrae, 
Otto  Barblan,  E.  Bloch,  E.  Combe,  A.  DeneTeaz, 
G.  Doret,  F.  Klose,  H.  Kling,  E.  Reymond. 
Fritz  Niggli,  J.  Ehrhart,  R.  Ganz,  F.  Karmin, 
J.  Lauber,  W.  Pahnke,  P.  Maurice,  W.  Rehberg, 
G.  Pan  til  Ion,  L.  Kempter,  etc. 

The  revelation  of  so  much  home  talent  may 
surprise  the  world,  but  it  proves  that  '  a  Swiss 
school  of  music  is  rapidly  rising,  and  may  in 
time  hold  its  own.' 6 

*  Jaques- Dalcroze  has  done  much  to  develop  the  rhythmical 
element  among  his  countrymen  by  his  choral,  dance,  and  fame- 

|  Annoxlll.      ^^^^  ^  J/iutf  in  d*r  Sea 
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ROUMANIA 

Roumania  is  a  Romance  conn  try,  and  embraces 
both  Moldavia  and  Wallachia.  The  character 
of  its  national  music  is,  therefore,  very  mixed. 
Among  the  educated  classes,  a  preference  is 
shown  for  French  and  Italian  music,  and  thus 
the  Latin  origin  is  betrayed.  The  real  folk- 
music  has  also  much  in  common  with  its  Slavonic 
neighbours,  and  the  gipsy  element  is  strongly 
represented  by  the  LaotUari.1  Without  these 
gipsy  lutenists,  no  christening,  wedding,5*  or 
funeral  is  held  to  be  complete  among  the  peas- 
ants, though  at  funerals  in  Roumania,  as  in 
Russia,  it  is  the  village  women  who  are  the 
professional  'wailers.'  Their  song  of  wailing, 
is  a  monotonous  recitative  chanted  on  a  few 
notes,  interspersed  by  a  succession  of  sharp 
little  cries,  whilst  the  words  enumerate  all  the 
qualities  of  the  deceased. 

The  most  beautiful  of  the  Roumanian  folk- 
songs are  enshrined  in  their  doinas.3  This  is 
a  generic  term,  as  it  includes  songs  of  various 
origins.  In  times  past,  both  pastoral  and  war- 
songs  were  alike  called  doinas,  but  at  the  present 
time  they  resemble  the  French  complaintes,  as 
indeed  their  name — doina  =  lament — indicates. 
They  are  usually  in  the  minor  key  ;  the  melody 
is  full  of  turns,  trills,  and  other  embellishments, 
yet  throughout  they  are  of  a  melancholy  cast. 


Both  Verdt  and  Llsrt  have  testified  their 


lr  approval 


of  the 


tori  in  enthiuiaetic  language.   See  J. 
In  /Me  MutU,  19(0.  No.  22. 

*  A  Roumanian  proverb  «ay»  1  1  Mariage  cane  Ixumtnri  c^eat-a-dlre 
chiw  Itnprawthle,' 

>  The  name  drtna.  .cording  to  HftadeQ.  It  of 


Though  the  folk-songs  may  be  less  original  and 
striking  than  the  national  dances,  they  are  ex- 
tremely melodious  and  full  of  sentiment.  The 
poetry  is  rhymed  and  often  in  five-lined  stanzas. 
The  metre  is  irregular,  and  refrains  frequently 
occur  either  at  the  end  of  the  line  or  the  stanza, 
as  the  following  well-known  folk-song  (cdnlec 
popular)  shows : — 

Pentru  tint  Jano. 

tr.  tt.  tr. 

1.  Pen  tru      tt  -  ne      Ja  -  no,     fa  -  U      Ja  -  • 

2.  Chal-tu  -  U      a  -  ve  -  re*     to  •  tt      Ja  -  - 


eu  bo  -boe 
eu  me-din 

The  oldest  and  most  celebrated  dance  is  the 
hora,  a  slow  choral  dance  written  in  rondo  form 
usually  in  this  rhythm  : — 

Ex.  8. 


Another  dance,  equally  written  in  rondo  form, 
but  usually  in  a  major  key,  is  the  sarbS,  (or 
sirba).  Though  the  prevailing  tendency  of  this 
country's  national  music  is  melancholy,  some  of 
the  dance-tunes  are,  nevertheless,  gay  and  light. 
The  occurrence  of  the  augmented  second  between 
unusual  intervals  is  frequent,  and  doubtless 
due  to  gijwy  influence.  Melodies  of  more 
recent  date  consist  usually  of  the  first  phrase 
iu  the  major  and  the  second  and  concluding 
phrases  in  the  relative  minor,  as  in  so  many 
Slavonic  tunes. 

As  mentioned  above,  the  Roumanians  seldom 
sing  at  all  themselves  ;  the  songs  are  sung  to 
them  as  solos  by  the  Laoutari,  and  singing  in 
harmony  is  quite  unknown.  The  melody  is 
also  often  played  by  the  chief  singer  on  the 
eobza,  a  sort  of  flute. 

The  renaissance  of  music  in  this  country  did 
not  begin  until  the  middle  of  the  19th  century, 
and  its  princi]>al  promoters  were  Professor 
Wachmann  (who  es]>eeiallv  called  attention 
to  the  national  music),  Flechtenmacher  and 
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Caudella.  The  latter  was  the  creator  of  the 
Roumanian  national  o'icra,  and  together  with 
Ventura,  Scheletti,  andCavadi,  composed  numer- 
ous and  favourite  songs.  These  closely  resemble 
the  typical  French  and  Italian  ronuinccs,  and 
have  little  in  common  with  the  German  or 
Russian  art -song.  Mention  should  also  be 
made  of  Eduard  lliibsch,  the  composer  of  the 
national  hymn.  Musicescu  and  Kiriac  have 
reproduced  in  their  compositions  the  old  Rou- 
manian church  and  folk-songs.  Margaritesco, 
Stephanescu,  Spirescu,  Ciran,  Ercole,  and  Dumi- 
treseo  have  written  numerous  songs  and  ballads, 
besides  other  works  ;  and  among  the  younger 
generation,  Enescu  and  Lcarlatescu,  who  have 
already  won  for  themselves  European  reputations 
in  more  than  one  branch  of  music,  perhaps 
stand  the  highest 

The  cultivation  of  the  national  jioetry  and 
songs  is  due  to  the  jioet  Vasili  Alexandri,1  to 
Asaki,  Carmen  Sylva,  H.  Vacaresco,  Wachmann, 
Adamescu,  Kogolniccanu,  and  others.  And  the 
establishment  of  Conservatoires  at  Rucarest 
and  Jassy,  where  young  musicians  can  obtain  a 
scientific  training  in  their  own  country,  augurs 
well  for  the  future  of  Roumanian  song-writers. 

There  is  also  a  considerable  Roumanian 
colouy  of  Balkan  origin  in  Hungary,  who  first 
established  themselves  here  in  1230.  They 
lead  a  more  or  less  wandering  life  among  the 
mountains,  pasturing  flocks.  Their  language, 
of  a  Latin  stem,  is  much  intermixed  with 
Albanian,  Slavonic,  and  Hungarian  words,  but 
their  folk-songs  and  dances  are  quite  distinct, 
and  essentially  their  own.  Among  the  dances 
we  find  the  truo  Roumanian  Mr  a,  sirhi,  tarina, 
and  ardelatiui  ;  and  their  innumerable  songs 
and  ballads  are  of  Balkan  rather  than  Hungarian 
origin.  The  oldest  are  theological  or  mystical 
in  subject,  but  in  the  historical  ones  the  heroes 
tight  against  the  Turks.  Among  the  koliiulas, 
the  religious  kind  are  the  commonest,  treating 
of  the  life  of  our  Lord,  of  the  Virgin  and  saints, 
and  the  melodies  are  in  plain-song.2 
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(The  principal  material  for  the  ahore  Uriel)  ni  kindly  supplied 
to  the  writer  by  M.  MargariU 
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Min.anlache  Volkslied.-  SamnwIMmU,  I.M.O  No.  1.  where  the 
treatment  of  the  literary  ride  of  the  fplkaong  I.  far  superior  fc.  Use 

musical, 

3  These  Roumanians  belong  to  the  Grock  Church.     See  O. 
Moldarau  a  article  •  Die  RamKner'  in  Me 
vol.  «i 


Pan  1  man n,  8.    '  Album  national,  oolectlune  de  artl 

Bucarest.  1902. 
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Modern  Greece 

It  is  difficult  if  not  impossible  to  avoid  the 
mention  of  Oriental  Songs,  when  treating 
those  of  Greece,  liecause  in  the  islands  and  on 
the  mainland  the  songs  are  intermingled. 
M.  Bourgault -Ducoudray  says  that  in  Greec 
the  oriental  chromatic  scale  is  often  found  :— 

Ex.  l. 


And  again  in  Smyrna  and  other  parts  of  Asia 
Minor  the  Aeolian  scale3  is  in  constant  use. 
The  melodies  sung  along  the  coast  and  in  the 
Ionian  islands  are  very  Italian  in  character, 
and  are  easily  distinguished  from  the  genuine 
Greek  melodies  by  being  in  the  European 
minor  scale.  But  inland,  and  away  from  the 
coast  of  Asia  Minor,  the  pure  Greek  songs 
predominate.4 

Until  within  a  recent  period  there  existed  a 
number  of  minstrels  or  bards  who  combined 
the  profession  of  musicians  with  that  of 
chroniclers,  and  whose  function  it  was  to  hand 
down  by  word  of  mouth,  and  thus  keep  alive, 
the  great  traditions  of  their  country's  history. 
These  men  were  held  in  high  esteem  in  their 
time  ;  but,  as  in  other  countries,  education  and 
the  introduction  of  printing  have  brought 
about  their  rapid  disapjiearance.  Vet  we  are 
told  that  only  a  few  years  ago,  an  old  and 
blind  minstrel,  by  name  Barba  Sterios,6  sat, 
surrounded  by  a  crowd,  on  the  roadside  by  the 
gate  of  Kalamaria  in  Thessalonica.  He  played 
and  sang  in  a  melancholy  and  monotonous  tone 
to  his  Xvpo,6  without  raising  his  voice  to  a 
high  pitch,  and  in  pathetic  parts  drew  deep 
emotion  from  his  audience.  In  epic  recitations 
of  this  kind  the  lyre  is  only  used  as  an 
accompaniment  in  succession  to  the  chanted 
words,  and  not  with  them.  For  instance,  the 
old  man  to  whom  reference  has  just  been  made, 
would  start  by  touching  a  prelude  on  his  lyre, 
and  then  commence  intoning  a  couple  of  verses, 
after  which  the  instrument  came  in  again,  and 
so  on  to  the  end,  alternately  playing  and 
singing.7 

*  The  Creek  names  of  the  modes  are  here  retained  In  preference 
to Jhe  ecclesiastical,  and  those  rejulers^  mit^nversaiit  with  the 

Rut.  BUI  AST1C*  u 

*  M.  Ronrgault  Iiuomdray  says  In  the  preface  to  bi*  ' Trent* 
MrModlea  Populairas  de  Or+oe  et  d  Orient  •  fusing  the  Greek  nam«a> 
that  the  Greek  HypodorUn.  which  only  differs  from  the  European 
A  minor  acale  by  the  absence  of  the  leading-note,  la  of  freqoent 
occurrence  among  the  popular  melodies  of  Greece.  The  Greek 
Dorian.  Phrygian,  Hypnphryglaii.  and  Mlxolydtan  modes  are  also 
fairly  often  met  with  ;  ami  Die  Hypolydtan  wlUi  the  fourth  lowered 
(which  may  easily  he  confused  *IU>  the  Western  major  scale  of  P) 
is  at  the  preevnt  time  the  commoneat  of  all. 

%  fUirtM    uncle.  Is  used  as  a  term  of  endearment,  like  dyaJya-- 
uncle  In  Russian. 

*  A  rough  sort  of  stringed  instrument,  recalling  I 
with  five  sheep  guts  ;  the  bow  consisting  of  a  stick 
and  a  bunch  of  horae-h.ilr  strung  along  It. 

I  O.  F.  Abbott',  r 
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The  rpayovbia  rod  x°P°v>  or  choral  songs, 
are  ballads  in  the  original  sense  of  the  word, 
for  they  are  sung  as  an  accompaniment  to  a 
complicated  set  of  steps  and  mimic  evolutions. 
At  weddings,  Christmas,  on  May -Day,  and 
similar  festivals,  men  and  women  may  \k>  seen 
dancing  together  in  a  ring,  hand  in  hand,  out- 
side their  country  inns.  The  leader  of  the 
dance  as  he  sweeps  on,  waves  a  handkerchief 
and  sings  a  verse,  accompanying  it  with  ap- 
propriate gestures,  while  the  rest  of  the  dancers 
sing  alternate  verses  in  chorus.  There  are  also 
other  dance-songs,  which  are  sung  antiphonally 
by  distinct  seta  of  voices.  This  music  is  of  a 
light  and  gay  kind,  consisting  of  short  phrases 
which  often  end  on  the  high  octave  : — 

Bx.  2.  _a  -  ^  g 
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with  little  or  no  variety  in  melody  or  rhythm. 
The  words  of  the  many  Greek  cradle-songs  are 
of  great  beauty,  but  the  melodies  are  monotonous 
and  limited  in  compass.1  Greater  interest  is 
imparted  to  the  lyric  folk-songs  belonging  to 
the  eastern  parts  of  Greece  and  the  adjacent 
islands  (where  the  melodies  are  naturally  of  an 
oriental  character),  by  the  irregular  rhythms 
and  constant  change  of  time,  such  as  alternato 
2-4  and  3-4  time. 

The  Greeks  have  a  gift  for  improvising  or 
reciting  in  verse,  and  the  preponderance  of 
open  vowels  and  the  facility  of  rhyming  in 
the  Romaic  language 2  render  their  task  easy. 
Also  they  are  keenly  sensitive  to  emotions 
roused  by  striking  events,  and  incidents  both 
of  past  and  present  history.  Many  of  their 
songs  have  reference  to  the  customary  periods 
of  absence  from  home,  when  the  villagers,  who 
follow  the  professions  of  merchants  or  pedlars, 
descend  from  their  hills  to  ply  their  trades  in 
foreign  lands.3  Thus  a  youth  who  quits  his 
home  for  the  first  time  is  accompanied  a  certain 
distance  on  the  road  by  his  family  and  friends. 
Before  taking  final  leave  of  her  son  the  mother 
laments  his  departure  in  a  song  either  impro- 
vised or  traditional,  and  in  response  the  youth 
bewails  the  hard  fate  which  drives  him  from 
his  home.4  There  is  proof  that  among  the 
mass  of  folk-poetry  still  extant,  much  of  it 
dates  back  to  old  classical  times.  For  example, 
the  famous  swallow-songs,  when  boys  go  about 
the  streets  greeting  in  song  the  reappearance 
of  the  swallows,  embody  a  very  ancient  custom.6 

»  The  lullahleaare  called  BauxaAtyiara,  N'iia;pt<yfM»Ta,  Na*-a- 
pivna  from  >  ■n-npif  a»,  to  lull  to  sleep. 

1  The  words  of  the  folk-songs  are  all  In  modern  flreek,  <.«. 
Romaic,  though  they  vary  In  dialect  The  Tentacular  language  1* 
never  taught,  btit  many  of  the  beat  modern  poet*  have  adopted  It. 
and  the  eflbrt  made  at  the  time  of  the  War  of  Independence  for 
the  restoration  of  the  classical  language  hu  had  but  a  poor  sue  ess. 

The  Romaic  language  is  more  easily  tiaiialated  Into  Italian  than 
any  other  tongue.  Hence  the  reason  that  song-collectors  such  is 
BoiirBault-Oncoudray,  BOrchner,  and  others,  make  use  of  It. 

*  Like  the  VltuHu  In  the  Valley  of  Zagnrl  who  go  to  Spain. 

*  See  Garnett's  Oreo*  F>Jk  l'i*rry.  and  Pbjuuiw  s  song  "The  K*lle.' 


»  Pot  the  words  of  the  Swallow  and  May-time  songs  see  Kind 
.d^Parsow^  Mauyhate  been  transl  "tedhr U I  Kngllsh  by  Miss  l.nry 


Serenades  and  aubades  are  most  in  vogue  in  the 
large  towns,  and  each  province  has  its  own 
special  songs  j  but  there  are  some  ancient  songs 
of  great  celebrity,  such  as  'The  Fall  of  Con- 
stantinople,' which  are  the  commoii  heritage  of 
all  the  provinces. 


Ex.  3. 


The  Full  of  Constantinople* 


s-o-tcu  *iro-a*ot  -  fii  -  rat,  to  /*g-<ra-«b  •  •  •  i 


In  the  Greek  folk-songs,  as  among  other 
nations,  the  last  words  or  lines  are  often  repeated, 
or  the  words  are  broken  up  into  meaningless 
syllables,  recurring  three  or  four  times  before 
the  word  is  completed.  Or  it  may  be  that  the 
words  are  interrupted  by  iuterjections  or  refrains. 
It  should  be  noted  also  that  the  accents  of 
the  words  and  music  do  not  always  agree,  which 
clearly  proves  that  different  words  were  set  to 
already  extant  melodies.  It  is  difficult  to 
represent  these  Eastern  songs  in  our  present 
notation,  but  the  following  example,  of  which 
a  few  bars  are  given,  is  a  love-story  from  the 
Island  of  Samos,7  and  shows  many  of  the  above- 
mentioned  features,  including  the  peculiar 
tonality,  limited  comj>as8,  changing  time  and 
deep  melancholy,  inherent  to  them.  Stringed 

Ex.  4. 
Andante. 


2ar  tl 


i-ai 


pa  -  <rit>   -    tl  -  - 


fat  ro- 


m 

■In      -_«p«f  ■yiiy.atrt-va.  2u- 


instruments  are  used  to  accompany  these  songs, 
and  nowadays  principally  guitars  and  mandolines. 

The  literary  revival  which  followed  the  War 
of  Independence,  and  the  abundance  of  poetry 
written  in  the  present  day,  have,  however, 
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produced  no  effect  on  the  music  of  the  country. 
The  Greek  song  writers  worthy  of  mention  are 
lamentably  few  ;  the  generality  of  their  pub 
lished  songs  are  with  few  exceptions  either 
trivial  or  sentimental.  Among  the  Greek 
composers  who  have  won  Euro]>ean  fame,  Spiro 
Samara  may  be  noted  as  the  best.  At  an  early 
period  of  his  career  he  achieved  success  in  Paris 
by  his  graceful  little  songs.  Other  song- 
composers  scarcely  known  beyond  their  own 
country  are:  Zacharopoulos,  Sidere,  Beloudion, 
Lampalete,  Kan  i     Rodios,  and  Leonardos. 

The  few  and  best  exceptions  to  the  general 
average  of  songs  are  those  in  which  either  the 
composer  has  taken  the  folk-song  as  his  model, 
or  the  actual  folk-songs  themselves,  such  as  are 
to  be  found  in  L.  A.  Bourgault  Ducoud ray's 
'  Trente  Melodies  Populaires  de  Grece  et 
d'Orient ' ;  and  more  recently  in  the  collection 
of  M.  Pakhtikos,  Director  of  the  School  of  Music 
in  Constantinople,  who  personally  noted  them 
down  in  remote  districts  of  Thrace,  Macedonia, 
Crete,  the  Aegean  Islands,  etc 
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Pakbtlkos.  U.  D.  '*» (Jreck  songs  I  Aala  Minor.  Macedonia,  Cyprus 

Albania. etc.)'  Athena,  1806. 

Russia 

No  country  is  richer  in  national  music  than 
Russia,  and  nowhere  has  it  been  more  carefully 
preserved  from  neglect  or  oblivion.  For  many 
years  the  folk-songs  and  dances  of  the  most 
remote  districts  have  been  collected  by  order  of 
the  Government :  musicians  and  savants  of  the 
highest  rank  1  have  joined  in  folk-song  research 
and  assisted  in  the  task  of  compilation.  This 
was  all  the  more  necessary  as  civilisation  is 
everywhere  gradually  killing  oral  tradition,  and 
it  is  only  the  old  people  in  the  villages  who 
still  sing  the  ancient  epic  songs.  Moreover,  the 
modern  school  of  Russian  music,  which  holds 
so  important  a  place  in  art,  owes,  in  part,  its 

m  BeOaktrer,  Klmaky-Koraakov,  SeroT.  Melgounov.  and 


strength  and  magnetic  attraction  to  the  ingrain 
colour  derived  from  race  temperament  Though 
Russian  music  has  only  lately  achieved  European 
renown,  it  has  always  been  loved  and  cultivated 
in  its  own  country.  Hence  from  birth  onwards 
the  peculiar  harmonies  and  rhythms  of  his  native 
land  have  so  possessed  the  ear  of  every  Russian 
musician,  that  consciously  or  uuconsciously  he 
re-echoes  them  iu  his  works. 

The  oldest  form  of  national  poetry  would 
seem  to  be  the  builini,  of  which  there  is  evidence 
that  they  existed  1000  years  ago.  They  arc 
national  epics  akin  to  the  historical  romances  ; 
of  great  length  and  in  unrhymed  metre.8  The 
music,  which  is  a  kind  of  monotonous  chant, 
accompanies  one  line,  or  at  most  two  liues  of 
the  song,  repeating  to  the  end. 


Ex.  1. 


As  it  befell  in  the  capital  Kief* 


The  horovodi  or  choral  songs  belong  solely  to 
the  Slav  races.  They  celebrate  the  change  of 
seasons  and  the  successive  festivals  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical or  agricultural  calendar,  while  some  are 
especially  appropriate  to  various  peasant  occupa- 
tions.4 These  horovodi  are  sung  in  a  curious 
manner :  the  first  voice  sings  a  melody,  the 
other  voices  in  succession  sing  variants  of  the 
same  melody,  and  as  the  voices  fall  in  with  one 
another  a  kind  of  harmony  is  established,  whilst 
each  voice  retains  its  indejiendeuce. 


The  historian  Melgounov,  one  of  the  highest 
authorities  on  Russian  folk -music,  contends 
that  from  the  earliest  time  it  was  essentially 
polyphonic  in  structure,  and  he  refutes  the 
general  idea  that  folk  -songs  were  sung  in  unison.1 
In  taking  down  the  songs  from  the  peasants  he 
carefully  recorded  each  voice  separately,  and 
attributed  great  importance  to  the  preservation 
of  the  popular  counterpoint.  His  examples  show- 
that  the  secondary  parts  (podgoloalri)  constitute 
really  a  free  imitation  of  the  main  melody  : 

'  One  of  the  most  Interesting  small  collections  of  tsAM  ni 
made  by  R.  James,  an  Kngilnh  clergyman,  who  spent  the  winter  of 
1«19  in  the  far  north  of  Russia.    His  MS»  are  now  in  the  R.«n«Un 

Library. 

'  Rlm«ky  Korwakov.'  ChanU nationaiix  Ruasaa.'  No.  I.  {Communt- 
catcxt  by  Moiuworgsky.) 

*  The  singers  of  the  christening,  wedding,  funeral,  or  even  con 
script  ion  songs  are  always  elderly  women,  and  no  ceremony  t* 
considered  properly  conducted  without  them.  They  axe  to  aunts 
extent '  Improvlsatriei  '—reflecting  In  their  song,  past  and  present, 
individual  and  general  conditions.  Bee  preface  to  Diouteh.  Lis 
pounov.  and  Istomln'a  j  Hongs  of  the  Rnwlan  People." 
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Ex.  8. 


1st  Voice. 


4th  Voice. 


The  pieami  or  solo  songs  aro  very  often  sung 
to  the  accompaniment  of  the  bolalaUca,  a  guitar- 
like instrument.  These  are  mainly  lyrical  in 
character,  and  reflect  the  emotions  and  episodes 
of  peasant  life.  Some  of  the  love-songs  are 
beautiful,  and  the  wailing  songs — zaplaciiki — 
moat  pathetic.  The  melancholy  and  monotonous 
cradle-songs  have  a  strange  charm  of  their  own  ; 
and  the  so-called  '  laudatory '  songs  (glorifying 
some  individual  indiscriminately,  before  or  after 
death),  which  are  the  peculiar  property  of  the 
Slav,  rank  high  in  importance  among  the  songs 
of  the  peasants.1 

The  rhythm  of  Russian  folk-songs  is  often 
characterised  by  extreme  irregularity.  The 
tunes  usually  begin  on  the  first  beat  of  the 
bar,  but  the  phrases  are  of  unequal  length  ; 
are  frequently  in  7-4  or  5-4  time,  or  2-4 
8-4  time  alternating  ;  but  it  must  be  re- 
membered on  the  authority  of  Sokalski  and 
others,  that  the  division  of  the  melodies  into 
bars  is  arbitrary.2  The  original  tunes,  handed 
down  by  oral  tradition,  owed  their  rhythm  to 
no  symmetrical  rejwtition  of  accents,  but  to  the 
cadences  suggested  by  the  flow  of  the  verse 
itself.  Again  it  frequently  happens  that  the 
accent  of  the  verse  varies,  which  renders  it 
difficult  to  arrange  under  the  regular  metrical 
accentuation  of  the  time  system.  The  accent 
moves  from  one  syllable  or  one  word  to  another, 
for  instance,  g&ry  or  gory  (hills) — as  if  to  avoid 
monotony  ;  and  the  inequality  of  the  number 
of  syllables  in  each  half  verse,  each  of  which 
has  one  main  accent,  appears  to  he  one  of  the 
characteristics  of  Russian  folk-songs.3  Naturally 
the  dance-songs  have  more  regular  accents  and 
rhythms,  especially  those  of  gipsy  origin,  when 
the  dancers  mark  the  time  with  their  feet. 
Peasants  do  not  like  singing  solos  ;  they  prefer 
to  sing  in  artel  or  companies,  in  which  each 
member  is  a  performer  and  composer,  owing  to 
the  above-mentioned  structure  of  the  songs. 

Glinka  and  many  other  theorists  have  made 
the  peculiar  tonality  and  harmonisation  of 
Russian  songs  their  life  long  study.  Melgounov 
says  that  they  are  based  on  the  so-called  natural 
(untempered)  scale,  which  is  impossible  to 
represent  in  our  present  notation  ;  and  that 
the  foundation  of  the  major  and  minor  scales 

1  The  numeroua  other  kind*  of  aunga  which  the  above  claaai  liga- 
tion* <!«>  »«t  Include  cannot  here  tie  dealt  with.  They  will  be  found 
under  their  different  heading*  tn  any  itandard  collection.  See  also 
R»l*t«n-.  Wj»  "f  thr  Ruaian  /Vojrf*.  pp.  W.  39  rl  **/. 

•t  *.k«i«ki'n  nuu«*  wt*w«. 

3  Her  preface  to  LlncfT*  '  Peasant  Song*  of  Gieat  Russia.' 


is  contained  in  this  simple  formula  :  l  l  \  l  l  l  \ . 
That  is,  if  the  relative  minor  of  the  scale  of  C 
is  taken  descending  from  dominant  to  its  octave, 
the  result  is  :— 

•l-Vl*.**.*./.* 
This  when  reversed  will  be  found  to  be  identical 
with  the  ecclesiastical  Phrygian  mode.4  Cer- 
tainly there  is  an  indisputable  connection  be- 
tween the  musical  theory  of  the  ancient  Greeks 
and  the  oldest  and  actually  existing  Slavonic 
melodies  founded  on  these  scales,  more  esjiecially 
those  of  the  western  part  of  Russia.  To  modern 
ears  the  tonality,  therefore,  is  of  an  uncertain 
character,  and  many  melodies  commence  in 
the  major  and  bear  distinctly  the  stamp  of  the 
major  key,  until  towards  the  end,  where  they 
modulate  into  the  minor  key  in  which  they 
conclude.  Further  they  more  often  begin  and 
end  on  the  supertonic,  or  indeed  on  any  degree 
of  the  scale  rather  than  the  tonic.  Another 
peculiarity  we  find  in  the  folk  and  art-songs 
alike  are  the  florid  passages  on  one  syllable  ; 
for  instance  in  *  The  Cossack  of  the  Don '  and 
some  of  Rubinsteins  songs.  This  and  many 
other  features  in  Russian  Song  could  be  traced 
to  Asiatic  influence,  for  in  Russia  the  eastern 
and  western  temperaments  meet  and  inter- 
mingle.6 

Early  in  the  19th  century  national  representa- 
tion was  lacking  in  Russiau  music.  It  awaited 
emancipation  from  the  foreign  influences  under 
which  it  had  so  long  lain.  It  was  Glinka  who 
first  began  to  effect  its  liberation,  and  the 
importance  of  his  work  cannot  be  exaggerated. 
Though  his  national  oj>era,  'La  vie  pour  le  Czar ' 
(except  for  a  few  bars  in  the  opening  chorus), 
incorporates  no  single  folk-song,  Glinka  so 
identified  himself  with  the  feeling  and  spirit  of 
the  national  music,  that  his  melodies  became  at 
once  familiar  to  his  countrymen.  Glinka  has 
truly  been  named  the  father  of  the  Russian  art- 
song.  Previous  to  him,  other  song- com  posers, 
I  such  as  Alabiev,  Varlamov,  Kozlovsky,  Verstov- 
sky,6  and  Lvov,  wrote  songs  of  the  simple, 
popular  type,  imitating  so  faithfully  the  ex- 
ternal qualities  of  the  real  folk-song,  that  some, 
such  as  Alabiev's  '  Nightingale'  and  Varlamov's 
'  Red  Sarafan  1  have  been  accepted  as  national 
melodies.  Lvov  was  the  composer  of  the 
Russian  national  hymn,7  the  tune  of  which, 
though  fine  and  suitable  to  the  words,  is  not 
Russian   in   character.8     Again,  others  like 

*  Tchaikovsky'*  remark*  on  the  character  of  the  folk-song*  are 
worth  quoting.  In  writing  to  ToUtoi  to  acknowledge  some  song* 
he  had  avot  him,  Tchaikovsky  «*jr»,  '  I  most  frankly  My  the  song* 
hare  not  bean  skilfully  treated,  and  thereby  all  their  original  Iwauty 
hat  been  lost.  The  chief  fault  ia,  that  they  have  been  forced  into 
a  regular,  formal  rhythm.  The  huilini  have  nothing  In  common 
with  the  dance*.  Besides)  thl«.  the  greater  part  of  these  song*  art- 
written  in  the  cheerful  D  major  scale,  ami  this  does  not  agree  in 
the  leant  with  the  tonality  ..f  the  tnie  Russian  Votkslted,  which  U 
always  of  an  uncertain  tonality,  ao  that  one  can  really  only  com- 
pare them  with  the  old  church  mode*.' 

*  C.  Cul  remark*  that  the  '  Tartar  Influence  U  no  *trong  that  there 
ia  hardly  one  Russian  folk -song  not  affected  l>y  it.' 

*  Verstovsky.  who  waa  hailed  for  a  time  aa  the  true  Messiah  ol 
Russian  mualc,  owed  hl»  fleeting  |x.pulartty  to  hi*  opera*  more  than 
to  hi*  *onc*. 

*  CVimpoaed  to  order  111  1HXI  the  word*  by  Mhilkovakjr. 

*  It  ha*  recently  been  fUtod  that  I.v..v  wai  not  the  true  composer 
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Gurilev,  Vassilev,  and  Dubuque  arranged  a 
number  of  national  airs,  especially  the  so-called 
gipsy  tunes,  to  modern  words  in  rhyme  and 
four-line  stanzas,  with  a  simple  pianoforte  ac- 
companiment. Glinka's  songs  stand  on  a  higher 
level,  though  they  vary  in  merit ;  some  of  the 
earlier  ones  betray  the  Italian  influence,  and 
have  elementary  accompaniments ;  some  are 
in  dance-rhythm  pervaded  by  a  local  colouring  ; 
others  are  pure  lyrics  and  very  expressive,  but 
his  finest  eirort  is  the  powerful  ballad  '  The 
Midnight  Review.'  Dargoraysky  was  nearly 
Glinka's  contemporary,  and  shared  the  same 
enthusiasm  for  his  country's  music.  His  songs 
show  more  dramatic  power  ;  many  consist  of 
short  declamatory  phrases  akin  to  recitative, 
and  all  evince  a  high  regard  for  the  meaning  and 
metre  of  the  words.  Dargomijsky  has,  more- 
over, caught  the  intense  but  languorous  spirit 
of  the  East.  His  ballads  take  high  rank, 
especially  one  called  '  Knight  Errant.'1  Rubin- 
stein is  a  strange  paradox.  More  cosmoiiolitau 
and  western  in  feeling  than  any  other  Russian 
composer,  it  is  his  eastern  songs  which  are  the 
best  Many  of  his  songs  belong  to  the  Gorman 
Lied,  the  accompaniments  being  clearly  based 
ou  Schumann  as  a  model,  as  for  instance,  '  Nun 
die  Schatten  duukeln '  (Geibel),  and  '  Nacht ' 
(Eichendorff).  But  hiasettings  of  MirzaSchati'y's 
words  are  hy  far  the  most  beautiful  and  original 
of  all  his  songs,  and  all  are  essentially  vocal. 

The  following  five  composers  may  bo  said  to 
constitute  the  new  school  of  Russian  music : 
Borodin,  Balakirev,  Cui,  Moussorgsky,  and 
Rimsky  - Korsakov.  They  are  frankly  pro- 
gressive ;  their  aims  are  high  and,  generally 
speaking,  thty  maintain  their  ideal.  They 
formulated  certain  principles  of  their  art,  one 
of  which  directly  concerns  Song,  '  that  vocal 
music  should  bo  in  perfect  accordance  with  tho 
meaning  of  tho  text.'  And  though  each  com- 
poser with  his  individual  tendencies  produced 
different  work,  they  were  unanimous  on  this 
point,  as  may  be  seen  on  closer  examination  of 
their  songs.  They  were  mostly  cultivated 
men,  and  with  regard  to  the  eulte  of  their 
native  music  they  were  directly  under  the 
influence  of  Glinka  ami  Dargomysky.  Borodin's 
songs  are  of  rare  beauty  and  distinction.  They 
are  original  in  form,  and  remarkable  for  certain 
peculiarities  of  harmony.  Borodin  had  a  strong 
predilection  for  the  rhythms  and  modes  of  the 
East.2  Balakirev,  one  of  Glinka's  true  disciples, 
wrote  only  twenty-five  songs  ;  they  arc  chiefly- 
lyrical  in  feeling,  and  all  are  scrupulously  finished 
and  polished.    For  his  words,  he  chose  only 

of  thl»  hymn,  but  merely  took  the  melody  of  the  trio  of  a  fUtrhvfnd- 
m.trtrh,  c-ompoMKl  by  r.  Bogdanovltch  Ha**.  bandmaster  of  the 
St  PetoribuiK  remittent  of  the  OuanK  and  publuhwi  III  a  Man  h 
Collection  in  \*!>  The  note,  are  Identical  the  only  .hanre  l-lii* 
in  I'll-  in  the  time. 

1  »".  Oul  *:»>«.  if  thi<  ballad:  '  It  l»  liiipnanlhle  to  put  Into  adequate 
m.inbi  all  th«  laconic  streiik'th.  th<-  picturaujue  qualitiis  »nd  vivid 
realltin  conveyed  hy  thU  aon*.  It  breathe*  Uie  spirit  of  the  past 
■  "I  M'|>-il-  t..  Ihf  mlnil  i»  vividly  u»  a  pl.-tiire.' 

-  He*  Borodin  and  Utxt,  by  Alfred  HabeU.  trail  iJ  a  ted  by  Mm. 


from  the  best  Russian  poets.     His  '  Song  of 
the  golden  fish,'  with  its  developed  and  in- 
teresting accompaniment,  is  one  of  the  most 
perfect  specimens  of  modern  Russian  songs. 
Among  Cesar  Cui's  best  songs  are  those  set  to 
French  words,  which  may  lie  explained  by  the 
French  blood  in  his  veins.    But  he  has  a  special 
gift  for  song-writing,  and  among  his  numerous 
songs — over  150  in  number— not  one  is  lacking 
in  melody,  grace,  and  polish.  Dargomijsky'* 
direct  successor  may  be  said  to  be  Mousaorgsky, 
an  interesting  but  unequal  composer.  Gloom, 
tragedy,  and  grim  humour  are  to  be  found  in  his 
songs,  but  there  also  exist  sincerity  and  pathos. 
Rimsky  -  Korsakov's    love    for   his  country's 
music  and  his  valuable  collections  have  been 
already  alluded  to,  and  throughout  his  songi 
this  national  spirit  may  be  felt.    His  songs  are 
neither  long  nor  numerous,  and  their  beauty  is 
of  a  restrained  kind.    Their  chief  characteristics 
are  *  beautiful  and  uncommon  harmonies  and 
elaborated  accompaniments,  by  which  he  gives 
relief  to  themelodic  phrases. ' 8  Rimsky-  Korsakov 
has  excelled  in  the  composition  of  eastern 
songs,  and  'all  are  characterised  by  a  certain 
languid  monotony,  in  keeping  with  the  oriental 
style  of  the  words.' *    Tchaikovsky  cannot  be 
classed  in  any  school ;  he  stands  alone.  He 
was  more  cosmopolitan  than  the  afore -men- 
tioned composers,  and  more  individual  than 
national  in  his  music.    The  emotional  value 
and  the  beautiful  melodies  of  his  songs  com- 
pensate for  the  inadequacy  of  ill-chosen  words 
and  for  the  defects  of  a  certain  diffuseness  of 
treatment.    But  notwithstanding  these  artistic 
demerits,  as  an  expression  of  passion,  tragic 
or  triumphant,  his  songs  make  a  direct  appeal 
and  elicit  a  direct  response.    To  this  quality 
may  be  attributed  his  wide  popularity  in  non- 
Slavonic  countries. 

Sacred  and  spiritual  songs  are  greatly  sung 
in  Russia,  and  in  connection  with  them  Lvov, 
Bortniansky,  Bachnietiev,  and Dmitrievs names 
are  well  known.  The  eminent  antagonistic 
critics  Stassov  and  Serov  also  deserve  mention, 
although  song-writing  was  not  their  forte. 

In  conclusion  it  remains  to  give  the  names 
of  some  other  con  tern  jiorary  song  -  writers ; 
Alpheraky,  Antipov,  Arensky,  Artcibouchev, 
S.  and  F.  Blumenfeld,  Davidov,  Glazounov. 
Gretchaninov,  Grodsky,  Kopylov,  Liadov. 
Liapounov,  Raehmaninov,  Rebikov,  Scriabin. 
Sokolov,  Stchcrhatchev,  Wihtol,  etc.  Some  of 
these  musicians  are  young,  and  their  work  varies 
in  merit,  but  it  cannot  be  denied  that  in  Russia, 
Song,  both  the  folk-  and  art-song,  is  regarded 
as  a  serious  branch  of  music,  and  treated  with 
care  and  reverence. 

Bint  n«  *»rm 

The  k'< -ii. r-il  hUtorlea  of  Knaalan  mualf  by  Vonri  von  ArncU. 
KfltnlnUlne  Ion  old  Slavonic  marie).  Bacrhetti,  Bemovakv. 
Hokatakl  i Folk  Song',  etc 


I  Mra.  N<nr march.  The  Art-Snna,  <tf  ltuuia,  (iatnmMbdndr.  1,3*  i- 

w.  %  « /Md. 
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RjwoiitrmYnky.    U  chant  dr  r  Kali*  m  RuuU.    M«(ow,  1887-89. 

R*l.b.n.  W.  R.  8.    Xonyt  at  the  Hum,,,,,,  Ptoplt.    London,  187* 

Cui.  C.    /.«  m  u  .„,     m  Ru**U.    Pert*.  1880. 

PereptllUlne.    History  and  Dirtlonary  a/  Haitian  Music.  1881. 

H  abets.  A.    Borodin  and  I.Uzt    London.  1809. 

Boobies,  A.    HiMoirt  d*  la  musU/u*  rn  Ru**i».    Part*.  1898. 

Mlkhulevltch.    Lapcrru  de  I  huimrt  dc  la  miu^wt  m  Ruui*. 

Lecture*  and  articles  by  Mr*.  Newinajch. 

See  also  the  Russian  edition  of  Rlernanu's  Uzikon  with  aupple- 
"I  by  J.  Bagel.   Jurgvnson,  Moscow,  1000. 

ha*  alao  been  dona  by  the  Bt  Petersburg  Song 
of  the  Imperial  Geographical  Society,  and  the 
r  Muaico  Ethnographic  Committee. 


TrouU.Ttky,  V.  P.    'Russian  Hongs.'   (The  first  collection.) 
Prach.  Ivan.  '  Russian  Pop.  Hongs.'  St.  Petersburg,  1808  an 

(Introduction  by  N.  A.  Lvov.)  1780. 
Doppelmslr.  O.  Ton.    '  Rusaiache  Volkalleder.'   Lelpalg.  1809. 
Coetxe.  P.  U.  V,    '  Stlramen  des  rasa.  Volga  in  Lledern.'  Stuttgart, 


Htanovitch.  M.    '  Reoueil  de  chants  pop.  ruasea.'  1KU. 

Mskarov.  I.  P.    'bongs  of  the  Russian  People.'    St.  Petersburg, 

1838-30. 

Kiryeenky,  P.  V.    "  Russian  Folk-Hongs. 1   Moscow,  1860. 
Ruibnikov.  P.  N.    'Songs  ol  the  Russian  People.'   St.  Pel 
1801-07. 

D.    '113  Russian  National  Songs.'    Moscow.  1833,  1841, 


Berrwrd.  M.  'Chants 
Kdliehka.  'Chants 
burg,  1.168, 

nd  Rimskj  -  Korsakov 


».  K-,  and 

1873. 

Mrlgmmov,  J.    '  Rusalan  Folk-Song*.'    Moscow,  1878. 

HokaUki.  P.  P.    '  Russian  Folk-songs.'    Kharkov.  1881 

Diuutah,  Llapourvov.  and  Istoinln.    'Songs  of  the 
8t.  Petersburg.  1804. 

Paltchlnov,  N.    •  Peasanta' Bunga.'    Moscow,  1808. 

BsUkirev.  M.    '  Recueil  de  Chants  pop.  ruasea'    Lelpalg.  1 W. 

Utoiniue  and  Nekrasov.   '80  Chants  du  people  ruaac'  St.  Peters- 
burg. 1901. 

Lintff.  Eugenie.  1  Peasant  Song*  of  Onset  Russia'  (transcribed  from 


South  and  other  Slavonic  Nations 

Much  that  has  been  said  about  the  national 
music  of  Russia  would  apply  also  to  other 
branches  of  the  Slavonic  people.1  There  are, 
nevertheless,  important  variations  in  the  traits 
they  appear  to  have  in  common,  and  certain 
characteristics  peculiar  toeach  nation  which  claim 
notice.  The  remarks  will,  however,  refer  chiefly 
to  the  folk-music,  as  in  many  of  the  countries 
sic  remains  still  in  its  primitive  state,  or 
hardly  be  said  to  have  developed  beyond 
the  stage  of  national  airs  ;  no  musical  schools 
have  been  formed,  and  the  composers  would 
merely  be  classed  under  the  generic  term,  Sla- 
vonic8 But  of  the  beauty  and  enormous  wealth 
of  the  folk-songs  in  these  countries  proof  has 
been  afforded  by  the  many  and  valuable  collec- 
tions which  already  exist  and  yearly  increase. 

Indigenous  to  the  Ukraine  3  is  a  kind  of  epic 
song  of  irregular  rhythm  recited  to  a  slow  chant. 
These  doumas  were  originally  improvised  by 
the  Bandurists,  but  these  wandering  minstrels 
are  now  nearly  extinct,  and  their  function  has 
devolved  upon  the  village  women,  who  invent  both 
the  poetry  and  melodies  of  the  .  songs  which 

1  Roughly  (peaking  the  Slavonic  people  may  be  thai  divided. 
Kut  Slav*:  Great  Russians  and  Little  Russians  with  Ruthenes, 
Ukrainians,  and  the  White  Russian*.  WestSlav*  :  Czechs,  Slovak*. 
Moravian*.  Poles,  and  Wend*  South  Slav*  •  Hlovenea,  Crusts,  Serial, 
and  Bulgarian*  including  B-nUn*.  Dalmatian*,  and  Montenegrin*. 

tloned  under  KumIs 

a  'L*  dialect*  de  rOukreJne  on  eat  toot  different  du  Ruesr 
Cm  b  eat  paa  uu  patoi*.  e'est  un  dialrcte  constttue,  qui  puasede  une 
brillante  lltteratur*.  Ceat  aurtout  la  noblesse  de  Kiev,  de  la 
Volhynle,  Pndolle  qui  a  sabi  I'lnfluence  polonaise;  le  monflk  de 
I  Ouk  ralne  eat  reste  en  dehor*  de  *on  action  par  la  nature  de  aa  Tie, 
t-%  surtout  par  la  difference  de  religion,  oar  il  pratique  toujour*  le 
rite  grew."  Dr.  A  Bonuiariage,  Hotm  pour  la  Rut  tie  d'  Kuroy*, 
p.  430 eta*,. 


they  sing.  Among  the  peculiarities  of  these 
interesting  songs,  one  is,  that  if  the  song  ends 
on  the  dominant  or  lower  octave,  the  last  note 
of  the  closing  verse  is  sung  very  softly,  and 
then  without  a  break  the  new  verse  begins  loud 
and  accented,  the  only  division  between  the 
two  being  such  a  shake  as  described  by  the 
German  phrase  Bocktriller.  This  feature  is 
common  also  to  Cossack  songs,4  and  to  the 
songs  of  that  Wendic  branch  of  the  Slavonic 
race  which  is  found  in  a  part  of  Saxony. 


Weruiic  Folk  song. 


The  Wendic  songs,  except  when  dance-tunes, 
are  generally  sung  tremolundo  and  very  slowly. 
And  the  exclamation  'Ha*  or  'Hale,'  with 
which  they  almost  invariably  commence,  may 
be  compared  with  the  '  Hoj  1  or  '  Ha '  of  the 
Ruthenians  and  the  '  Ach '  of  Great  Russia. 
One  of  the  most  popular  Ruthenian  songs  is 
1  Ein  Kosakritt,'  better  known  under  the  name 
of  1  Schone  Minka.'6  The  superior  charm  of 
the  songs  of  Little  Russia  is  due,  for  the  most 
part,  to  a  prevailing  cast  of  melancholy. 
Inhabited  by  a  jieople  who  vie  with  the  Poles 
in  susceptibility  to  poetic  sentiment,  Little 
Russia  is  naturally  rich  in  songs.  The  greater 
part  are  in  the  minor,  or  based  on  the  Church 
scales,  of  a  slow  tempo,  and  frequently  with 
a  halt  or  drag  in  the  rhythm  produced  by 
shortening  the  first  syllable  and  prolonging  the 


I 


second,  thus: — 


Croatian  peasants,  men  or  women,  never 
songs  already  composed  ;  they  improvise  the 
words  as  well  as  the  melodies  themselves. 
Hence  only  those  songs  which  sprang  from  the 
people  are  sung  by  them.6  This  does  not  apply 
to  the  ritual  songs  which  have  been  handed 
down  by  oral  tradition  for  centuries,  and  in 
which  the  Croatians  are  very  rich.  The  follow- 
ing song  is  sung  at  Midsummer  as  the  men 
and  women  leap  and  dance  round  the  fires 
lighted  on  the  hill-tops  and  call  to  the  heathen 
goddess  '  Lado.'T 

Ex.  3. 


La-do  I  La-dot  Bogpomanatomuitanu  liepa  J'  La-do  I 


•  The  Don  Cossack*  are  (Ireat  Russians,  and  the  Zapsnjgues 

Cos-wok*  are  Uttle  Russians.  Dr.  A.  Bonmaiiage,  Sot**  your  la 
Rui-ir  d' Europe,  p.  417. 

•  The  music  and  original  words  are  given  In  Prach 'a  collection, 
and  the  Herman  version  In  Finks  Uu*.  Bau*uh,a*,  No.  157.  See 
also  Hi'Hflvi  Minka. 

0  F.  Kuhac  In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Barclay  Squire  from  Agram  In  1803. 

1  From  F.  Z.  Kuhac*  article  In  the  0*tttrreirhi*ch-vngariKh* 
Monarchic,  vol.  vlt  p.  no  «  •*?. 

So 
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The  chief  dance  -song  of  the  Croatians  and 
Serbs  is  the  kolo,  of  which  there  are  many 
kinds.  To  the  oro  kolo  the  peasants  sing 
religious  songs  ;  to  the  junatko  kolo  heroic 
ballads  ;  to  the  zensko  kolo  love-songs  ;  and  to 
the  ialgivo  kolo  humorous  songs.  There  is 
a  marked  difference  between  the  town  and 
village  songs.  The  latter  exhibit  the  truest 
Croatian  feeling ;  the  town  songs  are  more 
cosmopolitan,  and  are  much  influenced  by  the 
wandering  Tanburists,  who,  like  the  Hungarian 
gi  i  sies,  sing  and  play  the  tanbura  (the  national 
instrument)  in  taverns. 

Since  the  Illyrian  movement  of  1835,  a 
national  school  of  music  has  arisen  in  Croatia, 
and  been  fostered  by  educated  musicians  of  the 
country.  Previous  to  this,  a  Conservatoire  of 
music  had  been  founded  at  Agram,  but  it  was 
not  until  1846,  when  Vatroslav  Lisinski's  popu- 
lar opera  '  Lgubovi  zlova '  was  given,  that 
Croatian  art -music  gained  notice.1  Lisinski, 
Ferdo  Livadid,  Ferdo  Rusan,  Ivan  Zajc  and  his 
pupil  G.  Eisenhuth,  the  historian  V.  Klaic,  and 
the  young  composer  Vilko  Novak  have  contri- 
buted to  the  lyric  music  of  Croatia.2  F.  Z. 
KuhaS's  large  collection  of  South  Slavonic 
folk-songs  is  of  great  value.  The  composer 
of  the  Croatian  national  anthem,  'Liopa  nasa 
domovina, '  was  an  officer  named  Josip  Runjanin. 

All  the  Serb  songs  are  of  remarkable  beauty 
and  expressiveness,  and  although  they  resemble 
the  Russian  songs  as  regards  their  scale  and  ton- 
ality and  the  same  elastic  metre  prevails,  yet  the 
melodies  are  more  sustained  and  flowing.  And 

>  tfutik  in  Croatien,  by  Ferdo  Mller,  p.  174  ef  ill  Oat.-ung. 
Man. 

-  a  1  though  Haydn  waa  a  Croatian  by  birth  and  freely  used  hla 
native  folk-*ongi  In  hla  instrumental  work*,  he  la  rightly  claaaed 
among  German  composer*.  Bnt  the  remarkable  rearm  blance 
between  hla  greatest  Herman  aong.  ' tlott  rrhalte,  the  Austrian 
National  Hymn,  and  a  (oik  aong  from  the  Bbtrlta  district  of 
Croatia  cannot  bp  passed  over  In  iilence.    It  haa  given  rise  to 


diacuaaion  :  see  (or  instance.  H.  Reimann  anil  P.  Kuha£  In 
the  ABjretmrtne d«%ttfh4>  MurttteUung,  1«H  (No*.  40-49) ;  also  Hugo 
^nrat  a  Mtide  in  jMJMIjtak  1.  1900;  and  Jotip  Itaydn.  by 


Ex.  3. 


fttnl  tr  if vm. 


J^rSe-i 


O.  Fleischer,  whllat  admitting  the  resemblance  «f  Haydn's  melody 
to  the  folk  aong.  prefers  to  trace  Ita  origin  back  to  the  Church, 
and  quotes  many  example*  of  hymna  which  open  with  the  aame 


phnwr  aa  '  Oott  erhalte,  thua  :— 
Ex.  4. 


IN 


-3- 


Dl  -  M 


Ex. 


qua  -  len  -  tra  •  gend 


1™S 


>  aOallt.  1845  (see  Xur 
of  the  I.M.O.  iiL  8). 


among  these  sonth-eastern  nations  the  affinity 
with  the  music  of  the  Arabs  and  other  nations 
of  Western  Asia  is  more  often  indicated.  The 
Servian  drinking-songs  are  noticeable  ;  grare, 
solemn,  and  devotional,  they  are  quite  unlike 
those  of  any  other  country  ;  but  as  among  the 
Serbs  the  hymns  and  secular  songs  are  *o 
frequently  intermingled,  this  may  be  accounted 
for.  Most  of  the  Servian  and  many  of  the 
Bulgarian  songs  end  on  the  supertonic,  as  in 
the  Servian  national  hymn  : — 


Ex.  6. 


The  Bulgarian  songs  are  also  quite  irregular  in 
metre,  and  far  more  fragmentary  than  the 
Servian : — 


The  Bulgarians  have  a  great  love  for  the  folk- 
lore of  their  country,  and  the  volumes  of  the 
Sboraik,  which  the  State  publishes  yearly, 
contain  legends,  ballads,  and  songs  with 


The  beat  information  on  the  aongs  of  the 
contained  in  the  different  volumes  of  Oi»  l)*tt* 
id  the  prefaces  to  the  oulhxliona. 


Collect!  ova 

Llplnakl.  C    'Chant*  dn  people  do  Gallic**," 
Kollar.  J.    'Naroditlr  Zplcaanky.'    Buda  Peat.  ISM. 
Achaiel  and  Korytho.    'CamioHan  Bong*.'  1«9. 
Paul).  I.  Z.    '  Plefne  ludu  Rusk  lego  w  Gnllcyi.  Lombers. 
Ilniipt  nnd  Schmalrr.    •  Volkalieder  der  Wcndem."   Onn.ma.  1841 
Knu.in.kl.  H.    •The Cossack,  of  the  Ukraine-     london.  l**v 
Kocipinklm.  A.    'Chanaoni  pop.  roam  en  PodoUe.  1'OakraiD*. 
etc'  1MB. 

Roiibeta,  A.  'Chauaonii  pop.  de  1'Onkrnine,'  M  *dw,  1K72  ;  'Char 

aona  pop.  petit- roan  len St.  Peteinhura. 
Kuhai.  P.  Z     'Chansons  natkmalea  dea  Slaves  da  Sod.*  Agraju. 

1RTB-W.   i Tli it  contain!  Servian,  Dalmatian,  Bosnian. Croatian. 

etc.  long*.) 

Chndiko.  A.  B   •LeaChant»hi«t«HqueadrH'kralne.'   Parr*.  1«V 
De  Vollau.  '  Rut" 
Geoff.  Sac.) 

Stotanov  and  Ratachow.    1 24  Cbanaona  noteea  fhulgarea).' 
Kn!  .hi.  A.    'Serbiache  Volk*m*lodlen.'    Vienna,  ISM. 
V nailer.  G.  P.    "JSB  Cbanaona  pop  bulgarea.'   Tlrnovo.  1SP1. 
The  publications  in  the  .Shorn ik  voU.  for  IBM  and  1WT. 
Boniljeva,  8.     '  Album  dea  Chanvma  natlonalea  da  1*  Boenif 
Arram,  1800. 

Oeonrewitch,  V.  R     '  Melodies  natlonalea  aerbe*,' 
Gemtcbounov.  A.  and  VL    '  !>•»  Chants  dea  < 

8t  Peteraburg.  1K» 
BUihr,  A.    '  Album  Croatien." 
Oa$  mutiknlitchr  (to* r wrick  contains 

matlan,  and  Bosnian  Song*.  Vienna. 
Parlovic    '  Servian  Songs.'  Agram. 
Kocora,    '  19  Chnnts  natlonaux  dea  ftrrhc* 
GuaUr. 


Belgrade.  DM. 


DaV 


Pra»Ti». 


Poland 

The  songs  of  the  Poles  are  mainly  presented 
to  us  in  the  form  of  hymns,  or  in  the  form  of 
their  national  dance -rhythms.  One  of  the 
earliest  and  most  celebrated  examples  of  the 
former,  dating  from  the  10th  century,  is  St. 
Adalbert's  hymn  to  the  Virgin  ('Boga  Rodzic*'), 
which  is  engraved  in  plain-chant  on  his  tomb 
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in  the  cathedral  of  Gnesen.1  Here  and  at 
Dombrova  on  the  Warka,  it  is  still  sung  every 
Sunday.  The  hymn  is,  however,  well  known 
throughout  Poland,  aa  it  is  used  on  all  solemn 
occasions,  for  triumphant  or  sad  ceremonials 
and  on  the  battlefield  2  :— 


Ex.  l. 


Another  familiar  hymn  is  the  4  Hajnaly,'  which 
is  heard  every  morning  from  the  towers  of 
Cracow  to  awaken  the  sleeping  town.  In  the 
old  sacred  song -books  called  Kancyonaly  or 
Cayicionales3  preserved  in  cathedrals,  convents, 
and  in  the  libraries  of  the  great  nobles,  many 
old  secular  folk-songs  are  to  be  found  in- 
corporated in  masses  and  motets  ;  *  likewise 
many  kolendas  which  are  peculiar  to  the 
Polish  people.  These  kolendas  (noels)  are  old 
folk-songs,  some  dating  from  the  13th  century, 
and  are  still  sung  in  every  house  and  street  at 
Christmas  time,  and  it  is  in  one  of  these  kolendas 
that  we  meet  with  the  rhythm  of  the  polonaise  :— 

W  Zlobu  Uzy. 

Ex.  2. 

1.  W  tloble  lexy  Ktoc  poblety  Ko-Uo-do  wse  ma  U  mo. 
I  so-wl  Chrys-tu  *>wl  Dcisi 

Bw4 


ko-wle    prty-by  ■  w*J .  cie.  Jemm 


prxy  jry-wsj-de 


ft)  -  ko  Pa  -  do 


in  a. 


The  Poles  have  ever  loved  their  simple,  dignified 
hymns,  and  are  so  familiar  with  them  that  they 
may  be  truly  called  their  national  music.6 

Unlike  the  Russian  and  other  Slavonic  races 
the  Poles  are  singularly  exempt  from  Asiatic 
influences,  and  are  far  more  Eurojiean  in  feeling. 
At  an  early  date  they  accepted  the  Roman 
Catholic  faith  ;  and  while  adhering  to  the  Slav 
language,  they  adopted  the  characters  of  the 
Latin  alphabet    The  Poles  are  excitable  and 

>  St.  Adalbert  m  burn  in  MB.  Ending  life  a  member  of  the 
Polish  hierarchy.  St.  A<l*lhert  Iwlontfs  to  Poland;  by  birth,  bow- 
ever,  he  waa  Bohemian,  and,  at  one  time.  Bishop  of  Prague. 

1  For  the  hymn  Itranalated  Into  modem  notation  by  V.  Uw»el<  see 
8owln*kl.  Lm  MuMrtmi  PatanaU,  p.  64. 

3  The  Bohemian  Brother*  flint  printed  tl 
and  at  Cracow,  In  1 3A* 

*  Thia  U  not  the  place  to  speak  of  the  Interesting  polyphonic 
school  of  ninth-  which  flouriahed  In  Poland  durlnif  the  Lit-  ISth 
iii'i  16th  eenturlea.  and  of  the  work  done  by  the  so-called  College  of 
Boratlata  at  Cracow.  ThU  scho.il  wu  represented  by  Mich  compilers 
aa  Kelxstyn.  Iyopolita.  SxamotuUkl.  Ssadek,  etc.,  all  of  whom  were 
clearly  under  flemish  Influence. 

»  Two  hymn*  to  the  Virgin  and  a  Resurrection  hymn  are  especially 
celebrated,  and  these  were  printed  by  the  Abbe  Mioduiewsky  in  his 


o*  of  sacred  son*-*  at  Cracow  1 
on  these  historic  hymns.  Me  E.  Oloff. 
1744. 


more  finely  susceptible  to  romance  than  the 
Russians,  and  their  music  is  full  of  fire  and 
passion.  Their  songs  are  somewhat  wanting 
in  melodic  invention,  though  this  deficiency 
is  hidden  by  the  wonderful  skill  with  which 
they  are  varied  and  embellished  ;  and  they 
are  marked  by  a  poetic  melancholy  which 
makes  them  attractive.  In  colouring,  they 
are  instrumental  rather  than  vocal,  as  revealed 
in  their  difficult  intervals  : — 
Ex.  s. 

Ej  ej    .la  -  «y    dow-ka      ej    sj  wedle 


•J    aU-ty    dow-ka      ej  ej 

It  is  rather  to  their  characteristic  and  striking 
rhythms,  free,  varied,  and  elastic  and  yet  con- 
tained in  dance  forms,  such  as  the  polonez, 
krakoiciak,  and  esjiecially  the  mtuvr  or  ntazvrek, 
that  they  owe  their  rare  beauty  and  brilliance. 
The  inazurck*  is  usually  a  melancholy  yet 
quick  and  strongly  accented  dance-song  in  8-4 
time  ;  the  tempo  is  irregular  and  closely  follows 
the  words.  These  may  treat  of  peasant  occupa- 
tions— hay-making,  harvest,  vintage,  or  of  love, 
sorrow,  parting,  or  meeting.  Some  of  the 
oldest  mazurs,  polonezes,1  and  more  especially 
the  hymns,  take  their  name  from  a  battle  or 
historic  event  recounted  in  the  text.  The 
krakowiak*  is  described  by  C.  Miaskowski  in 
a  book  of  poems  published  in  1632,  proving 
that  this  liv'ely  dance-song  in  duple  time  has 
long  been  popular  in  the  country.  And  to  the 
same  date  and  genre  belong  the  gregorianki — 
songs  which  the  market-women  of  Cracow  sing 
on  the  festival  of  their  patron-saint. 

In  scientific  and  ecclesiastical  composers 
Poland  excelled  for  many  centuries,  but  in  the 
17th  century  these  gave  place  to  Italian  musicians 
who  reigned  supreme  at  Court.  The  first  efforts 
to  counteract  the  Italian  influence  were  made  by 
Kaminsky,  J.  Stefaui.and  J.  Eisner  in  the  second 
half  of  the  18th  century.  These  founders  of 
Polish  national  opera,  by  incorporating  a  large 
number  of  their  country's  songs  into  their  works, 
won  immense  jiopularity.  Eisner  also  wrote 
many  volumes  of  songs,  besides  two  treatises  on 
the  rhythm  and  prosody  of  the  Polish  language 
and  its  suitableness  for  singing.  Eisners 
melodies  are  simple  and  facile  ;  and  though 
scarcely  known  beyond  the  borders  of  Poland, 
there,  he  is  still  one  of  the  favourite  composers. 

Rather  earlier  in  the  same  century  the  charm- 
ing poems  of  Francois  Karpinski  were  set  to 
music— either  to  original  or  adapted  rimes,  and, 
sung  by  rich  and  poor  alike,  l>elonged  in  their 
turn  to  the  national  song  group,  such  for 
instance,  as  'Yuz  miesionc  zes/ell'  (' Dej'a  la 
lunc  se  leve")  which  is  still  heard.  In  1816 
the  poet  Niemcewicz  published  his  great 
work,  Spiewy  h  istoryczne  z  muzi/ka  i  rycinami 


Maiikka. 
■  See 


1  See  Poumaii 
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(Historical  Songs  with  Music),  and  invited  the 
best-known  musicians  (men  and  women)  of  the 
day  to  compose  or  arrange  melodies  for  it. 
This  work,  which  included  some  of  the  oldest 
hymns  (amongst  them  the  celebrated  '  Boga 
Rodzica'),  war  songs,  and  legends,  stimulated  the 
patriotism  of  the  Polish  nation,  and  is  cherished 
by  every  class. 

In  most  of  the  songs  belonging  to  the  early 
part  of  the  last  century  the  national  character- 
istics are  to  be  found  ;  and  especially  is  this  the 
case  with  those  of  Ig.  F.  Dobrzynski,  E.  Jeuicke, 
W.  Kazynski,  Ig.  Komorowski,  M.  Madeyski, 
J.  Nowakowski,  A.  Sowinski,  C.  J.  Wielhorski, 
K.  Wysocki,  and  A.  Zarzycki.  But  while  these 
composers  are  hardly  known  beyond  their  native 
country,  Chopin  and  Moniuszko  have  attained 
a  world-wide  reputation.  Though  neither  are 
wholly  Poles  by  birth,  they  have  closely  identi- 
fied themselves  with  the  Polish  national  spirit. 
Moniuszko  was  born  in  Lithuania,  but  this 
country  has  long  been  connected  with  Poland.1 
Both  he  and  Chopin  have  drawn  from  the 
beautiful  Lithuanian  folk-music,  and  especially 
from  the  tlainos,2  which,  monotonous  as  they 
are,  yet  possess  a  peculiar  charm.3  Moniuszko 
borrowed  many  traditional  tunes  from  other 
Slavonic  provinces,  but  all  his  songs,  whether 
original  or  borrowed,  are  delicate,  fresh,  and 
varied,  and  through  them  all  rings  a  strange 
but  attractive  personal  note.  They  aro  de- 
servedly loved  and  sung  throughout  Poland, 
Oalicia,  and  Lithuania.  Chopin's  songs  would 
take  higher  rank  had  they  not  been  eclipsed 
by  his  instrumental  works.  Though  partly  of 
French  extraction,  the  poetic,  chivalrous,  and 
patriotic  spirit  of  the  true  Pole  jiermeated 
Chopin's  whole  being.  His  seventeen  songs, 
op.  74,  were  written  at  different  periods  of  his 
life,  and  vary  widely  in  character.  The  words 
of  most  are  by  his  friend  S.  Witwicki,  others 
are  by  A.  Mickiewicz,  Zaleski,  and  Krasinski. 
Some  of  the  songs  may  be  traced  to  traditional 
sources,  so  far  as  the  melody  goes,4  but  Chopin's 
exquisitely  refined  harmony  raises  them  to  a 
high  artistic  value.  Three  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful are  the  'Lithuanian  Song'  (written  in  1831), 
the  tender  and  sad  '  Melodya  '  (1847),  and  the 
strange  1  Dwojaki  kouiec '  (Two  corpses),  with 
the  simple  chorale-like  air.  But  those  in  the 
mazurka  form,  such  as  '  Zyczenie '  ('Maiden's 
Desire'),  1829  ;  'Moja  Pieszezotka*  ('  My  Joys'), 
anrl  'Pierscieri'  ('The  Ring'),  1844,  are  more 
widely  known  and  sung. 

Ig.  Paderewski  resembles  Chopin  in  one  re- 
sj>ect  ;  he  is  national  without  being  a  slave  to 


•  TU*  Uthuanl»n»  Ml  eald  to  be  of  Saiiacrlt  origin.  Mid  their 
inguage  differ.  widely  from  that  of  other  Slavonic 
l  A  term  for  aecular  .ong*  in  contrmlirtinetiuu  te 


to  !f-ime. 

5  U  D.  Khea*  collected  a  Urge  qnmitlt v  of  old  LlthnjiiiUn  »>i)fc», 
and  published  them  at  Berlin  In  1836.  with  rouarke  011  their  metre 
ititd  rhythm. 

•  Kai-aaowtkl  *Utea  that  many  sonim  >ung  by  the  people  In 
Pole  nd  are  i  " 


w.kl  Hate*  thnt  many  aonir.  .ung 

i  of  S17^fr«S«S  VS? Met  *aM 


it,  and  yet  on  hearing  his  songs  one  feels  that 
no  one  but  a  Pole  could  have  written  them. 
In  some  an  undercurrent  of  sadness  prevails, 
veiled  by  a  proud  reserve,  as  for  instance  in  op.  7. 
Others  are  brilliant  and  effective,  and  the  ac- 
companiments always  developed  and  interesting. 

BlBUOOfcArBY 
Oloff.   B.      PolttitcJ*    I.„d.r.j„ihu>>tr.  IMusi 

Sacred  Hunga.) 
Potookt.  Tg.    Lalitttratw*  mtu.  polmutim. 
Slkurskl.  J.    Ruck  Mutyatng  1857-4& 
Howiuikl.  A.    Ln  khhMmh  poUmai*  Pari*. 
Chodlko.  J.  U    Bi^ntM^ainJir  la^r 
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Fontana,  J.    '  Pollah  National  Hek-llea.'  ChappeJl. 
Sowtnakl,  J.    '  ('ban to  polonaia  national!*.'   Part*,  18X2. 
Kunupka.  J.    '  Pirtul  liidu  Krakowaklego.'   Cracow.  1*10, 
Kheaa,  It  S.    '  LMinu*.  mler  Utthauniachc  Volkal.'    Berlin.  1*43 
Mloduaaewakl   (Abbe).     '  Paetoralkl   I    Rolendy  i  Meiudymiui.' 


«I0  DaJnos.  mlt 
Berlin.  1843. 

Kolberg,  H.  O.    '  Ptetnl  lodn  polakiego.'    Waraaw.  1887  SO. 

Koger.  J.    '  Heine  ludu  Polakiegu  w  Oornym  Sxlaako.'  Brealau. 

IMS. 

Ilcrjarrreiv    '  Folkr-Hangr  og  Meloiller. '    {'•  penhagrn.  l*ft 
Kolberg.  H.  O.    '  Pieiul  ludu  lit.  »»k lego.'   Cracow.  lt«7». 
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Heldclticrf .  1W*M«. 
Kolberg.  H.  O.    '  U  Maaowaae.'   Cracow.  1  •«:»!«' 
Ulogvr.  Z..  and  Noaikowakl.  Z.    '  Pie 
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Bohemia 

When  Christianity  was  first  introduced  into 


Bohemia,  the  influence  of  the  Church  was 
strenuously  exerted  to  suppress  the  songs  of 
the  people  ;  but  the  effort  was  made  in  vain, 
and  the  nation  continued  to  sing  its  popular 
songs.  The  Koledy  (Ansingelieder),  which  are 
still  in  use,  are  generally  acknowledged  to  be 
of  pagan  origin.  As  in  other  countries,  the 
early  Christian  Church  allowed  the  congregation 
to  join  in  the  Kyrie  Eleison,  and  the  oldest 
Bohemian  hymn  is  merely  a  translation  and 
development  of  this  *  Krles.'  Tradition  ascribes 
it  to  St.  Adalbert 6 ;  it  was  really  a  prayer  for 
peace  and  mercy,  and  was  sung  both  in  churches 
and  on  the  battlefield  as  the  national  song. 
Another  celebrated  hymn,  which  holds  the  same 
place,  was  dedicated  in  the  13th  century  tn 
St.  Wencelas,  the  {xttron  saint  of  Bohemia.4 
These  national  hymns,  and  the  so-called 
RoraU?  are  a  compound  of  liturgical  melodies 
and  secular  folk-songs.  They  are  peculiar  to 
Bohemia,  and  were  allowed  to  be  sung  in  the 
vernacular,  and  thus  belonged  to  the  people 
not  less  than  the  Church.  Then  later,  during 
the  Hussite  movement,  a  like  popular  spirit 
reasserted  itself  in  the  Church.  The  Hussites 
and  the  Bohemian  Brothers  chose  many  secular 
melodies  for  their  hymns,  and  thus  again  the 
hymns  ]>assed  into  genuine  folk-songs.8  One 

*  It  la  (Iran  in  facsimile  ln  Hoatlnaky  ■  article  on  Bohemian 
Mnilr  In  M*  (kmt.-ung.  Motuirchi*. 

*  Thla  hymn  was  composed  by  A  meat,  Arch  Man  op  of  Prague, 
and  I*  given  ln  Hoatlnaky'*  article  referred  to  above. 

7  The  Karate  are  Joyful  Advent  hymn*,  and  mm  hare  been  pre- 
arrved  in  a  beautiful  Canreaauafe  of  the  Uth  century  at  Prague 

»  T..  John  Hue  (Hum)  only  one  aacred  «ong  can  with  authnrtti 
be  attributed      'Stela  matka  uUoaUva.'  «W.h  contain*  Uir~ 
i  of  equal  length,  and  a  meJUuxa  of  threw  note*  to  a  ayliabl. 
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of  the  earliest  and  most  famous  of  examples 
belonging  to  the  first  half  of  the  15th  century 
is  the  Hussite  Battle-Song,  of  which  the  first 
lint*  runs  thus :— 

KdoijaUbo  itbnjo  ....  I  aako-na  frf-ho. 

As  samples  of  the  secular  music  of  the 
15th  and  16th  centuries  the  folk-songs  pre- 
served in  the  CancUmuUs  are  of  great  value. 
The  Hussite  songs  are  for  the  most  jwirt  of  a 
grave  and  stern  character  ;  while  those  of  the 
Bohemian  or  Moravian  Brothers  have  a  more 
tender  and  sensuous  cast  It  should  be  observed 
that  the  Bohemians  have  long  been  called 
Czechs,  and  that  name  has  been  adopted  for 
the  national  language  and  music.  But  in  their 
origin  the  Czechs  were  only  one  of  the  many 
Slavonic  tribes  which  constitute  the  nationality 
of  Bohemia  and  Moravia.  There  are  some 
dilferences  between  the  Bohemian  and  Moravian 
songs.  In  the  former  there  is  a  predominance 
of  songs  in  the  major  scale,  while  those  which 
seem  to  be  in  the  minor  scale  more  properly 
belong  to  the  ecclesiastical  modes.  In  Moravia 
the  balance  is  equal  ;  the  tunes  are  of  a  bold 
decisive  character,  with  a  strongly  marked 
rhythm.  In  this  country  also,  the  songs  of  each 
district  are  distinct,1  and  hence  flows  a  greater 
wealth  and  variety  of  song.  In  Bohemia,  on 
the  other  hand,  which  is  homogeneous,  all 
|»arts  being  alike,  a  fuller  unity  exists  in  the 
songs.  They  are  more  tuneful  and  tender, 
their  rhythm  is  simpler,  and  the  form  is  more 
regular  and  developed  owing  to  the  influence 
which  German  music  has  exercised  in  Bohemia.5 
Common  to  both  and  characteristic  of  all 
Bohemian  songs  is  a  vein  of  natural,  unaffected 
humour,  and  a  close  connection  between  the 
verbal  and  musical  accents.  The  tunes  rarely 
begin  on  the  weak  beat  of  the  bar,  just  as  in 
the  speaking  language  the  accent  is  always  on 
the  first  word,  or  first  syllable.  The  form  is 
sometimes  in  three-bar  phrases,  which  in  the 
longer  songs  develops  into  four  bars  in  the 
middle,  returning  again  to  the  three-bar  phrase 
for  the  close  : — 
Ex.  2. 


Nortnka. 


vaakmo-al-te  ri-no  v»tit.  tnV  mu  §i  to     ri  -  no  ratAL 


The  harmony  is  always  simple,  and  except  in 

1  The  Slovak •  anil  Slavonic  CWchi  *rr  the  principal  Inhabitant* 
of  Moravia. 

2  It  t«  tnU-r.-*tlnn  to  not*  the  difference  between  the  two  8Uvi.nl. 
<  ountriea.  The  «in(  may  belong  to  lioth  of  them,  but  with  dl«tin«-t 
Mtrlanta.  though  more  pcrha|*>  In  the  word*  than  in  the  mualr 
Thr  love  of  nature  la  a  strongly  marked  characterUtiu  In  the 
Hohrmlaii  folk-«onK«.  r*or  Instance  most  of  their  miw»  refer  to  a 
flower,  or  a  tree,  or  a  bird,  or  a  •treani.  or  ■  lake,  whether  It  be 


the  Gipsy  songs,  the  western  scales  universally 
vail.  Bohemians  have  an  innate  passion 
dancing,  which  imparts  marked  and  exhilar- 
ating rhythms  to  their  dance  songs.  They  are 
generally  sung  in  chorus,  and  the  influence  of 
their  national  instrument,  the  '  Dudy,'  or  bag- 
pipe, is  often  t]  parent 

Their  many  and  varied  dances  (such  as  the 
beseda,  dudik,  furiaid,  hulan,  kozak,  polka, 
aedltik,  trinozka,  etc.)  take  their  names  from 
places  or  from  the  occasions  on  which  they 
have  been  danced,  or  even  more  frequently 
from  the  songs  with  which  they  are  accompanied. 
There  is  a close  association  between  the  folk  songs 
and  the  folk -dances  of  Bohemia.  The  greater 
part  of  the  songs  met  with  in  modem  collec- 
tions are  of  no  older  date  than  the  18th  century, 
but  there  are  several  exceptions,  such  as  the 
Hussite  Battle- Song,  or  the  tune  of  '  Proc 
Kalino,'  which  was  constantly  sung  in  the  15th 
and  16th  centuries,  and  •  Sedlak  z  Prahy,'  which 
was  composed  in  1609. 

In  the  1 7th  century  there  was  a  widespread 
cultivation  of  music  in  Bohemia  ;  both  part- 
singing  and  instrumental  music  were  salient 
features  of  domestic  life.  Wenzel  Karl  Holan 
(Rovensky)  published  a  large  song-book  called 
4  Kaplackralovski,'  which  reflected  the  musical 
taste  of  his  time,  and  betrayed  deterioration 
and  the  secularisation  of  sacred  songs,  which 
was,  however,  in  effect  partly  due  to  Italian 
influence.  Nevertheless,  the  harmony  is  bold 
and  varied,  and  the  accompaniments  for  lute 
and  violin  or  more  often  wind-instruments,  are 
skilfully  comjtosed. 

In  the  18th  century  foreign  influences  were 
still  more  marked.  German,  French,  and  Italian 
musicians  crowded  the  principal  towns  of 
Bohemia,  while  the  native  musicians,  such  as 
Benda,  Dussek,  Reicha,  Gyrowetz,  etc.,  on  the 
other  hand,  sought  to  win  laurels  abroad, 
where  their  compositions  were  more  likely  to 
attract  notice  and  interest  Meanwhile,  the 
true  national  music  of  the  country  was  being 
kept  alive  chiefly  by  the  village  schoolmasters, 
who  acted  as  organists,  choir  and  bandmasters. 
Each  parish  had  its  own  choir,  chorus  and 
band  ;  and  every  child  was  taught  t'.»e  study 
of  music  with  as  much  precision  as  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic.  Naturally,  therefore, 
village  music  attained  to  a  high  level  under 
such  conditions.3 

Then  early  in  the  19th  century  attempts 
were  made  by  the  Czech  com  lasers,  F.  Dionys 
Weber,  J.  Kalliwoda,  J.  Kittl,  and  others  to 
restore  the  lost  prestige  of  their  country's  music 
and  language.  One  of  the  first  composers  of 
real  Bohemian  songs  was  Ryba.  who  was  followed 
by  Kanka,  Dolezalek,  and  Knize.*    But  a  more 

•■•  Hoe  Rurney'a  Pnaent  fUatr  uf  ilutir  in  Grrmant.  U,  12.  14.  41. 

*  Kiifjtc'a  popular  liallatl  '  Bretlalava  Jltka'  la  to  be  found  In 
moat  wllertlona.     Kor  other  well-known  auch  aa  Krot'a 

'  II  i  -  ;-k  i  "kroup'a*  Kdedomov  nn'ij.'  Kosenkmnx'a  Thalotipka.' 
Dletrich'a  •  Moravo,'  aee  Fr.  Zahoraky'i  'CeakyXA  narodnlch  pt.nl.' 
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important  factor  in  music  was  the  national 
opera.  The  first  and  for  a  long  time  the 
favourite  opera  was  written  by  F.  Skroup  (or 
§kraup)  and  the  poet  Chmelensky.  Skroup's 
name  will,  however,  be  best  preserved  by  his 
famous  song  '  Kde  domof  muj  ?' 1  ('Where  is  my 
home?'),  which  remains  to  this  day  the  most 
popular  of  Bohemian  songs.  Between  1823 
and  1830  Chmelensky  and  F.  Skroup,  together 
with  Tomaschek  and  Th.  Krov  published  many 
songs.  Tomaschek  was  less  successful  in  his 
songs  than  in  his  other  compositions,  but  he 
was  privileged  to  win  Goethe's  approval  of  his 
settings  of  German  words.  Amongst  Krotf's 
many  songs  with  Bohemian  words  his  Hussite 
song  'Teime  se  blahon '  has  become  national.  - 
Yet  another  stimulus  to  the  cultivation  of 
native  songs  was  the  collection  edited  by 
Chmelensky  and  Skroup  entitled  4  Venec ' 
(4  The  Garland '),  which  contained  songs  by 
thirty -three  Czech  composers.  Among  them 
are  the  names  of  Ruziclta,  Drechsler,  Vasik  (or 
Va&ak)  Skfivan,  Tomaschek,  F.  Kittl,  J.  Vorel, 
Karas,  and  Rosenkranz,  the  author  of  the 
popular  song  '  Vystavim  se  skromnov  chaloupka' 
( '  Let  us  build  a  modest  hut ').  In  later  editions 
of  the  '  Venec '  issued  by  other  editors,  songs 
were  added  by  Suchanek,  Stasn^,  Veit,  and 
A.  Gyro  we  tz.  Again  in  1844  the  Moravian 
composer  Ludwig  Ritter  von  Dietrich  published 
a  volume  of  songs  which  included  his  fine 
patriotic  song  '  Morava,  MoravicTca  mila. ' 
Among  other  song- writers  there  may  be  cited 
the  names  of  Zvonaf,  Prochazka,  J.  N.  Skroup, 
Kolesovsky,  Zelenski,  K.  Slavik,  F.  Laub, 
E.  Napravnik,  Shukersky*,  Vojacek,  and  V. 
Zavertal.  To  sum  up  the  general  characteristics 
of  their  songs,  they  may  be  described  as  a 
flowing  and  clear  cantilena,  recalling  to  mind 
the  traits  of  Italian  song.  Their  harmony  and 
rhythm  are  very  simple  ;  and  their  sentiment 
and  humour  have  the  grace  of  spontaneity.  By 
their  own  people  these  songs  are  dearly 
cherished,  but  in  the  scale  of  musical  composi- 
tions their  intrinsic  worth  is  slight. 

F.  Smetana  was  the  first  to  reproduce  in  his 
own  original  works  the  true  Bohemian  spirit, 
and  mostly  so  in  his  national  operas  and  sym- 
phonic poems.  In  the  latter  he  has  used  many 
old  folk-songs,  and  one  called  1  Tabor '  is  really 
a  splendid  polyphonic  fantasia  on  the  Hussite 
battle-song.  Nor  are  the  national  songs  for- 
gotten in  A.  Dvorak's  music.  In  the  overture 
called  'Husitska'  he  introduces  the  St.  Wencelas 
and  the  Hussite  hymns  ;  and  in  another  called 
'  Mein  Heim  *  he  has  made  use  of  '  Kde  domov" 
muj  '  as  thematic  material.  Dvorak,  W.  Bltxiek, 
Rozkosny,  Sebor,  Hrimaly,  Karel  Bendl,  and 
Reznicek  have  tried  to  carry  the  merry  humorous 

1  Thii  It  the  blind  fiddler'*  nong  which  Skrmip  wn>U-  fur  J.  Tyl"» 
musical  play  /WtoeoAbi.  In  1KI1 

*  ThU  tomewhat  commonplace  mmg  contains  a  chorale  In  the 
middle,  and  hna  been  need  by  Liazt,  Balfe  (In  the  '  Bohemian  Girl ') 
»ud  other*  (In  Kapjwy '*  'Songi  of  Eastern  Europe"  the  date  1400 
(a  wrongly  (iven.) 


spirit  of  the  Bohemian  peasant  into  their  music, 
and  the  beauty  of  Bendl's  and  Dvorak's  tender 
yet  brilliant  gipsy -songs  is  incontestable. 
Anton  in  Dvorak  is  the  most  Slavonic  and  th- 
least  German  of  Czech  composers.  He  betr»\s 
in  his  songs  both  the  merits  and  the  defect* 
of  his  nationality  and  origiu.  He  has  all  the 
Czech  wealth  of  ideas,  freshness  of  invention, 
and  spontaneity  of  melody,  but  is  somewhat 
lacking  in  self-control  and  intellectual  grasp 
The  simplicity  of  his  themes  shows  that  the 
folk-songs  of  his  childhood  influenced  tho  whol* 
tone  of  his  music ;  and  his  greatest  works 
(such  as  the  Stabat  Mater,  in  which  the  solo 
numbers  are  unmistakably  national  in  origin) 
are  those  in  which  he  spoke  in  the  idiom  of  hi> 
own  country.  Perhaps  the  most  beautiful  of 
his  songs,  after  the  already  mentioned  Zigeuner 
lieder,  op.  55,  are  the  four  songs,  4  Im  Volkston,' 
op.  73,  and  the  seven  Liebealieder,  op.  83. 
In  these  we  find  richness  of  harmonic  colonr 
and  bold,  unexpected  modulations  combined 
with  the  simplest  and  most  naive  tunes. 
Thoughout  his  songs  we  can  trace  a  close  and 
intimate  sympathy  with  Franz  Schubert,  of 
whose  works  he  made  a  8|>ecial  study.  Z. 
Fibich's  few  published  songs,  on  the  other  hand, 
clearly  show  the  influence  of  Schumann  in  their 
delicate  refined  workmanship. 

The  extraordinary  development  of  Bohemian 
music  during  the  last  forty  or  fifty  years  is 
mainly  owing  to  the  enthusiasm  of  modern  Czech 
composers  for  their  country's  melodious  folk- 
songs  and  merry  dances.  And  if  a  Bohemian 
school  of  music  can  now  be  said  to  exist,  it  is 
as  much  due  to  the  peasant  as  to  the  conscious 
efforts  of  Bendl,  Smetana,  Fibich,  A.  Stradal. 
and  Dvorak.  For  every  peasant  in  Bohemia  is  a 
real  music-lover,  and  in  this  country  at  least  it 
is  not  likely  that  the  folk-songs  will  ever  die  out. 
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Hungary 

The  songs  of  Hungary  comprise  both  those 
of  the  Slovaks  and  the  Magyars,  but  the 
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of  the  Slovaks  who  inhabit  the  north -west 
j»art  of  the  Hungarian  kingdom  has  such  a 
close  affinity  with  the  music  of  the  Slavonic 
nations  that  it  requires  no  serrate  notice. 
Tho  music  of  the  Magyars,1  which  is  generally 
accepted  as  the  national  music,  is  of  Oriental 
origin.  It  should  be  observed  that  the  Hun- 
garian language  has  nothing  in  common  with 
the  I ndo- Germanic.  Together  with  the  Finnish, 
and  Turkish  (and  possibly  Basque)  languages, 
it  stands  isolated  in  Europe,  and  belong"  to  the 
Turanian  or  Ural-Altaic  family. 

Gipsy  music  also  plays  an  important  part  in 
Hungary,  but  it  must  be  clearly  understood 
that  Hungarian  music  is  quite  distinct  from 
gipsy  music.    Indeed  the  gipsies  do  not  eom- 
jiose ;  they  simply  imitate  and  perform  the 
music  of  their  adopted  countries.    It  is  difficult 
to  discover  with  any  certainty  the  origin  of 
this  wandering  race  ;  but  they  are  supposed  to 
have  come  from  the  North- West  provinces  of 
India,  and  to  have  entered  Hungary  as  well  as 
other  parts  of  Europe  in  the  beginning  of  the 
loth  century.    It  has  been  pointed  out  that 
the  gipsies  flourish  most2  'among  the  Span- 
iards, Roumanians,  and  Hungarians,  where  the 
national  music  excels  in  originality,  fantastic 
rubed 08,  and  a  certain  rhapsodical  spirit. 1  And 
it  is  a  recognised  fact,  that  although  the  same 
melodic  intervals  and  rhythmic  peculiarities 
occur  in  Tsigane  music  all  over  the  world,  it 
was  in  Hungary,  where  an  affinity  of  scale 
existed,  that  gipsy  music  reached  its  highest 
point.    Among  the  Magyar  gipsies — i.e.  those 
gipsies  who  live  among  the  Magyars  and  can 
sjK-ak  their  language,  the  songs  may  have  gipsy 
words,  but  the  actual  tune  and  rhythm  are 
Magyar.    Moreover,  the  gipsies  rarely  sing  and 
nearly  always  play  the  songs  of  other  nations, 
imj>arting  their  own  tire,  impetuosity,  and  em- 
bellishments to  the  music  of  their  adoption.3 
It  is  often  difficult,  when  the  gipsies  play  tho 
stlrdtls,  verbunkoa,  hallgatds,  or paiatos  and  other 
i  huts,  to  recognise  the  original  folk-song  on 
A-hich  they  are  based.    So  full  of  imagination 
ire  they,  that  the  execution  of  the  extremely 
litfietilt  music  always  appears  to  be  simultaneous 
ind  improvised.     It  delights  Hungarians  to 
lear  their  own  music  played  and  embellished 
>y  these  wandering  musicians,  and  thus  it  was 
n  Hungary  that  gipsy  music  first  became  a 
•ecognised  factor  in  Art.     Many  composers, 
uch  as  Haydn,  Hummel,  and  others,  loosely 
,n d  indiscriminately  employed  the  words  all' 
ngareae  and  alia  zingarcst,  sometimes  with 

l  Tbo  origin  of  t-heir  lantnuige  can  h-irdly  be  traced  with  certainty. 
lunptJsrlau  |>h  Inluglst*  ore  divided;  the  '  Oriental l»ta  '  assert  its 
trinity  with  the  [  nro.  Tartaric  languages,  while  the  'Pinnlsts' 
mterui  that  It  belong*  to  the  Ogric  branch  of  the  Finnish  group, 
h  it   name  likeness  exists  between  the  Magyar  and  Flunlah 

i .  _  .-  i  -->•  and  music  ha*  lung  been  recognised. 

I  SatinnalUf  in  Vunr.  P.  Korbay. 

j  Tl»f  true  gipsy  songs  are  nerer  sung  by  the  '  professional '  gi  psy 
i  public.  Those  songs  are  reserved  exclusively  for  Iheiiiarlvrs  In 
»eir  tented  wanderings,  and  there  they  are  never  played  but 

wnya  sung.^^ftre  Ar^duke^J .isep^sju^cU  In  vol.  vt  \Unoarn) 


one  meaning  and  sometimes  with  the  other. 
Likewise  Schubert,  Liszt,  and  Brahms,  when 
they  coloured  their  music  with  the  Hungarian 
character,  took  the  real  Magyar  folk-songs  with 
their  peculiar  rhythm  and  scale,  and  used  also 
the  grace-notes,  arabesques,  and  ornaments  which 
the  gipsies  had  added  to  the  melodies  with  such 
skill  that  they  had  become  an  essential  feature 
of  the  melody.  In  short,  it  is  clear  that 
although  the  gipsies  have  done  much  to  preserve 
the  folk -music  of  other  nations  by  imitation  and 
adoption,  they  cannot  be  regarded  as  creators  of 
national  music  in  any  strict  sense.4 

As  in  other  countries,  so  in  Magyar-land,  the 
introduction  of  Christianity  was  followed  by  a 
burst  of  hymn-poetry.  But  so  strong  was  the 
national  feeling  that  the  hymns  were  sung 
even  in  the  churches  in  the  vernacular  instead 
of  Latin  ;  also  it  seems  that  the  ecclesiastical 
tonal  system  never  took  the  same  hold  of  the 
sacred  music  as  it  did  elsewhere.  A  few  of 
these  venerable  hymns  are  still  sung.  Such, 
for  instance,  is  one  sung  to  the  Virgin,  by 
Andreas  Vasarheli  (printed  at  Nuremberg,  1484) 
and  another  to  King  Stephen,  the  patron  saint 
of  Hungary.  Again,  the  influence  of  the  Re- 
formation was  deeply  felt  both  in  music  and 
poetry  ;  and  there  arose  among  the  Protestants 
a  literature  of  hymn-music,  such  as  had  already 
been  stirred  among  the  Hungarian  Roman 
Catholics.  In  1 560  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
forbade,  under  severe  penalties,  the  use  in 
Church  of  any  popular  Magyar  songs,  but  the 
old  collections  of  both  churches  offer  proof  that 
the  tunes  of  the  secular  songs  were  always  freely 
used,  set  either  to  Latin  or  Hungarian  sacred 
words. 

Further  evidence  of  the  cultivation  of  music 
in  the  16th  century  is  supplied  by  the  Hoff- 
graff  collection  6  and  by  the  songs  of  Sebastian 
Tinodi,  both  published  by  G.  Matray  in  1859. 
Tinodi,  commonly  called  Sebastian  the  Lutenist, 
died  al>out  1559,  and  was  the  last  survivor  of 
Hungary's  wandering  minstrels.  His  'Cronica,' 
dedicated  to  King  Ferdinand,  contains  Bongs  of 
battles  lost  and  won,  of  the  joys  and  sorrows  of 
the  Magyar  people,  and  the  vicissitudes  of  their 
destiny.  Such  songs  being  truly  national  in 
their  spirit  soon  passed  into  folk-songs,  and  are 
sung  at  this  day.6  It  should  also  lie  noticed 
that  dramatic  representations  interspersed  with 
songs  were  introduced  by  these  wandering  min- 
strels, harpists,  and  lutenists,  and  secured  a 
great  popularity. 

Neither  in  the  17th  nor  18th  century  did  the 
development  of  music  keep  pace  with  that  of 
poetry,  except  in  sacred  lyrics.    The  difference 

«  For  further  Information  about  gipsy  music,  see  Archduke 
Joseph's  article ;  /We  Hgntnrr  in  Inaarn,  M*  DrttrrrrirK  ungnrirlm 
Jlonnrrkl*.  vol.  vi. ;  L  A.  Smith.  Through  Romany  Hong  Land.  Mm. 
p.  .1  rt  sry.  ;  Liszt,  l)i*  Zxjmnrr  and  iSrt  Mumik  in  Vngarn,  ¥iw 

burg. 

*  The  collection  contains  nineteen  snugs,  chiefly  biblical  narrative 
songs,  by  K.  Bajna).  M.  Hsartary.  M.  Tsrjal.  A.  Parka*,  and  others. 

■  For  Tinodls  life  see  Xron  SxtUdy's  Htai  Magyar  KGti*  Tdra,  a 
recent  work  ou  old  Magyar  poet*. 
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between  the  melodies  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
churches  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  Protestants 
on  the  other  is  curious  and  worthy  of  note. 
The  Roman  Catholic  melodies  were  of  a  Horid 
and  ornamented  character,  with  passing  notes 
and  chromatic  intervals,  which  may  have  been 
due  to  the  instrumental  music  used  in  their 
churches.  But  the  Protestants  adhered  to 
severely  simple  melodies  in  the  style  ofGoudimel, 
for  a  time  at  least  As  the  hymns  became  folk- 
songs, the  strong  national  rhythm  prevailed, 
and  changed  their  character.    Thus  : — 


Ex.  1. 


pi 


(a)  GoUDlMIL. 


Pfolm  xvi. 


± 


(b)  FoLK-SONO. 


The  most  remarkable  feature,  both  of  the 
poetry  and  the  music  of  the  Hungarians,  is  the 
rhythm.  At  an  early  date  their  lyric  poetry 
shaped  itself  into  sharp  and  bold  strophical 
sections,  and  their  melodies  underwent  a  corre- 
sjKjnding  division  into  distinct  phrases  and 
periods.  Great  diversity  of  accents,  and  the 
unequal  length  of  the  Hues,  impart  richness  and 
variety  to  the  musical  rhythm.  In  the  music 
of  some  nations  there  is  a  rhythmical  and 
metrical  sameness,  but  in  Hungarian  it  is  far 
more  varied.  The  prevailing  metrical  feet  are 
the  choriambus  :  |  -  w  w  - 1  and  the  antispastus  : 
|  « —  ~  |.     Most  tetrapodics  are  like  this: 

I  f.J'J'J'.  I  J  J  I  JVJ  I  JV  S  I.?* 

constantly  three  or  even  live  and  seven-bar 
rhythms  are  met  with.  The  correct  accentua- 
tion and  phrasing  of  Hungarian  music  is  closely 
interwoven  with  the  language.  Every  first 
syllable  has  an  emphasis  of  its  own,  whether 
short,  as  in  Ex.  2,  or  long,  as  in  Ex.  3,  and 

Ex.  2. 


eta 


Ex.  S. 

Far  and  High  the  Crams  give  Cry. 


hence  the  reason  why  no  song  begins  with  the 
up-beat1    The  constant  recurrence  of  syncopa- 
i 


tion  and  the  augmented  intervals  have  already 
been  alluded  to  under  Magyar  Music,  but 
the  Hungarian  method  of  harmonising  the 
airs  is  peculiar,  for  where  the  Germans  would 
employ  'contrary  motion'  they  prefer  '  direct. 
Again,  tho  scales  in  which  the  song*  tall 
are  very  varied  ;  numerous  instances  of  U« 
Dorian  and  Phrygian  modes  occur,  nor  art 
the  augmented  seconds  in  tho  minor  scale  sv 
prevalent  as  is  generally  believed.  In  many, 
however,  the  tonality  is  most  curious, 

Ex.  4. 


The  following  example  begins  with  the  peculiar 
1  call '  found  in  many  Hungarian  songs  *  ;  — 


Ex.  5. 


Long 


All  Hungarian  music  has  a  strongly  indi- 
vidual character.  Its  abrupt  transition  from 
deep  melancholy  to  wild  merriment,  its  varia- 
tions of  tempo,  its  richly  applied  caesuras, 
constant  /t\  on  different  beats  of  the  bar,  its 
unex]>ected  modulations,  and  its  many  peculiari- 
ties, both  melodic  and  rhythmic,  give  to  it  the 
charm  of  distinctive  originality.  A  few  bar* 
of  this  beautiful  folk-song3  will  suffice  to  indi- 
cate the  characteristics  here  named. 


The  time  of  Hungarian  national  airs,  whether 
songs  or  dances,  is  mostly  2-4.  Triple  and 
compound  time  are  rare,  excepting  5-4  or  5-8, 
or  7-4  and  7-8,  of  which  many  examples  may 
be  found  in  any  collection.  The  Hungarians 
are  rich  in  their  historic  ballads  relating  to 
national  events.  For  instance,  during  the 
Rakoczy  period  the  celebrated  and  sturdy 
Kurutzen  songs,  or  old  Crusaders*  songs,  were  re- 
vived and  widely  sung4  (see  Rakoczy  March). 
The  ballads  from  the  Szekler  district  are  very 
old  ;  they  are  mostly  sad  and  simple,  as  may 
be  seen  from  this  example.6 


«  Glren  by  BfU  Bartok.    An  examlnaUon  of  any  (food  , 
of  thee*  folk -Hong*  would  prore  the  truth  of  the  above  remark* 

*  Called  *  Autumn '  In  J.  Kappey'i  '  Songs  of  Kut»rn  Eun  p*  ' 

*  Julia*  KAldy  published  In  1(03  about  thirty  '  LtedveUm  iu 
d«r  Thokoly  und  lUkoesl-selt."  under  the  title  of  '  KurutarnlledeT.' 

*  ThU  was  taken  down  from  the  lips  of  Um  [»mU  by  the 
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Slow. 


7. 


Z>n  capo  al  jfiw. 


Many  districts  havo  kept  strictly  to  their 
own  special  songs  ;  and  have  jealously  excluded 
any  outside  influence  or  innovation.  Such 
are  the  above-named  Szekler  ballads,  the  oldest 
and  the  most  beautiful  of  the  national  Hun- 
garian songs  ;  or  the  Puszten  songs,  in  which 
the  true  Magyar  peasant  life  is  reflected,  and 
the  Betyar  songs.  The  different  classes  of 
songs  also  fall  into  clearly  distinct  sets,  such 
as  love  and  wedding  songs,  drinking,  soldiers', 
peasants',  funeral,  and  satirical  songs,  all  of 
which  M.  Jokai  has  described  in  an  interest- 
ing manner.1 

The  excitable  temperament  and  sensitive 
organisation  of  the  Hungarian  render  him 
keenly  susceptible  to  the  refinements  of  melody 
and  rhythm  ;  to  those  qualities  he  owes  also 
his  wealth  of  poetry  and  songs,  which  are  of 
unsurjuissed  beauty  as  regards  national  music. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  exclusiveneas  with 
which  he  clings  to  his  own  music  and  his 
neglect  of  the  music  of  other  countries  has 
proved  a  hindrance  to  the  progress  of  his 
musical  cultivation.  The  list  of  Hungarian 
composers  does  not  present  many  celebrated 
names  until  we  reach  the  19th  century. 

The  first  national  opera  (' Bela's  Flight') 
was  written  in  1823  by  Ruzsicska,  and  though 
a  slight  work  it  contained  some  songs  which 
immediately  became  popular.  Heinisch  and 
Bartay  followed,  but  the  first  unmistakably 
successful  opera  was  Franz  Erkel's  'Maria 
Bathori,'  given  in  1840,  with  words  by  the 
famous  Benjamin  Egressy ;  and  Erkel  may 
with  justice  be  designated  as  the  creator  of 
the  Hungarian  national  opera.  Erkel  was 
also  a  prolific  composer  of  songs,  some  of  which 
were  embodied  in  his  operas ;  and  he  was  the 
author  of  the  Hungarian  national  hymn.  Other 
successful  writers  of  opera  were  F.  and  K. 
Doppler,  Reyer,  K.  Huber,  Szerdahelyi,  A. 
Erkel,  O.  Csaszar,  and  most  of  these  composers 
freely  used  their  country's  folk-songs.  More- 
over, there  is  a  specifically  Hungarian  form  of 
drama  called  the  folk -play  ( Vulkschauspid), 
the  matter  for  which  is  taken  from  the  domestic 
life  of  the  people,  and  its  music  consists  entirely 
of  folk-songs  and  folk-dances.  E.  Szigligetti 
was  the  originator  of  this  form,  and  J.  Szerda- 
helyi, Ig.  Bognar,  Jul.  Kaldy,  Jul.  Erkel, 
A.  Nikolits  and  others  have  contributed  to 
establish  it.    These  folk-plays  have  at  least 

I  Dit  OtcTTtick  -tmpaHx**  MwarxXtg  {Ctwarm),  roL  L  p.  347. 
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served  to  rescue  many  beautiful  melodies  from 
oblivion. 

Among  the  song- writers  of  the  19th  century, 
who  adhered  to  the  national  school,  the  best- 
known  names  are  Michael  Mosonyi '-'  and  his 
pupils,  the  two  Erkels  and  E.  Mihalovich. 
The  Magyar  songs  of  this  last-mentioned  com- 
poser are  more  especially  beautiful  and  poetical. 
Bela  M.  Vagvolgyi  is  also  worthy  of  notice  on 
account  of  the  originality  and  popularity  of  his 
songs  entitled  '  Szerelmi  dalok ' ;  and  not  less 
worthy  of  notice  is  his  valuable  collection  of 
national  airs  under  the  title  of  '  Nepdal- 
gybngyok.'  Other  names  may  be  cited,  such  as 
&  Szelcely,  Cornel,  L.  Zimay,  K.  Huber,  Abranyi 
senior  (his  ballads  are  essentially  Hungarian), 
E.  Bartay,  K.  Moor,  S.  Bartalus,  and  V.  Langer, 
whose  song-cycle  1  Ogyek's  songs '  is  especially 
noteworthy.  Benjamin  Egressy  likewise  main- 
tained a  great  popularity  among  the  peasants 
and  burghers  during  the  first  half  of  the  19th 
century.  His  songs  may  be  found  in  every 
national  collection,  together  with  those  of 
E.  Szentirmay,  Limbay,  Simonffy,  Erkel,  Hor- 
vath,  Fiiredy,  Janko,  Bolla,  Zagonyi,  etc. 

F.  Korbay's  songs,  either  original  or  arranged, 
are  well  known  in  England.  In  the  two  volumes 
entitled  1  Hungarian  Songs,'  and  the  volume 
of  'Twelve  Magyar  Songs,'  Korbay  has  taken 
some  of  the  most  beautiful  songs  of  his  country,5 
to  which  he  has  added  skilful  and  interesting 
accompaniments,  keeping  the  while  true  to  the 
national  characteristics  of  harmony  and  rhythm. 
Some  of  the  songs  included  are  of  Slavonic  origin, 
as  for  instance4  'Azt  mondjak  nem  adnak.' 
Neither  Yolkmann  (Hungarian  by  adoption) 
nor  Goldmark  has  added  much  to  song  literature, 
though  both  have  incorporated  the  spirit  of  the 
national  songs  in  their  instrumental  works. 

The  greatest  Hungarian  song-writer  is  Franz 
Liszt ;  although  considering  the  fact  that  the 
larger  number  of  his  songs  have  German  texts 
they  would  be  more  accurately  classed  as 
belonging  to  the  German  school.  Moreover,  the 
national  elements — the  Magyar  rhythms  and 
melodies,  and  the  gipsy  ornaments  which  abound 
in  his  instrumental  music— are,  with  two  excep- 
tions— '  Farewell '  and  the  1  Three  Gipsies ' — 
absent  from  his  vocal  music.6 

Among  Hungarian  song  writers  of  the  present 
day,  Emll  Abranyi,  Pista  Danko,  Bela  Bartok, 
and  Erno  Lanyi  stand  on  a  high  level.  Many, 
such  as  Erd%i,  Bartalus,  Kaldy,  Bogndr, 
Bartok  and  others,  have  devoted  their  time  to 
exploring,  collecting,  arranging,  and  publishing 

«  Hta  reed^name  waa  Michael  Brandt. 

Furnly.  Kh—W  de  Hlmonnyf  etc*' *"*"""*''' Bw,^*lnln  K*re*"T' 
*  I  Vol.  I.  No.  IS. )  Kven  among  th«  collection!  of  true  Mayrar 
annga  unmlatakable  Blavonlo  meludlea  are  to  be  found.  The 
external  evidence  of  their  origin  may  He  in  the  leaaatrongly  marked 
rhythuia,  the  flattened  aeventha  and  the  ahaenc*  of  augmented 
Interval*,  but  aJau  It  la  clearly  ahown  In  the  whole  character  of  the 
aong.  Compare,  for  Inatance.  the  above-mentioned  eon*,  vol.  L  No.  13 
of  Korbay'a  •  Hungarian  Hong*,' '  No.  they  amy,'  with  No.  3  of  the 
aamr  volume—1  Far  and  high  the  cranee  give  cry." 

1  For  detailed  description*  w  LialT ;  alao  Vogel*  oaaay  publlihed 
by  Kahut,  Leipzig,  1887,  and  Flack/a  Song*  and  Son*-  Writtn. 
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the  old  and  modern  folk-music  of  their  country, 
greatly  assisted  by  the  Kisfaludy  Society,  which 
was  formed  for  the  express  purpose.  The  Raaber 
collection,  which  is  still  appearing,  must  also 
be  named. 

BlMLIOGRarHY 

Llslt,  F.  JM»  «/*»n*#r  und  ikrr  i/„..»  in  I  n  i          Preeburg.  I  ML 

Die  OfttrrrrtcMitekungnrUrlw  V.m  .r.-W;  vol.  i  ylnjarn  |  cunUllM. 
Mm  Hainan***  VoUtdiektunff,  by  M.  Jokai ;  fh*  ungaruek* 
Falattmutik  und  dim  VUkMirdrr  by  K.  Bar  lain*.  1HN8. 


>  are  given 


Vol.  lit    in-  Kirtkiieks  MuMk.  )>>  a 
Must*,  by  Jnllu*  Kaldy.  1W 

(Detailed  accounts  of  numero 
in  the  above  artliles.) 
Bo.it.i-v  A.  H<m, Tic.  d*  la  JtHt^uei,  Paris.  1HU8. 

Korbay.  F.    .SationalUr  in  Mu*ic. 

l>r.  Prea«>r«  ao-otint  of  Hungarian  music  In  vol.  xxxvL  of  the 
Xriuekri/t  f»r  Murii,  and  the  article  uu  Magyar  music 
in  tbU  nicUuuary. 

(The  writer  also  owes  her  warmest  thanks  to  M.  IMla  Bartok  for 
information,  and  for  examples  from  his  MH.  collection  of  folksongs.) 
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Hstray.  O.    •  Magyar  nepdalok.  etc.-   Buds- Pest.  MMfc 

Pnredl.  M.    '100  Magyar  Nepdal.'    Bnda- Pest,  1853. 

rW  talus.  8.    '  The  Hungarian  Orpheus.'    KMN.    (A  collection  of 

1Mb  and  19th  century  music,  containing  many  old  folk-< 

from  the  Adam  PalocxiHorvath  MH.l 
BarUlus,  8.    •  Magyar  nepdalok.'    (7  vols.  I 
UyOrffy.  J.    '90  Magyar  nepdal.  etc,'    Buda  pest.  OTL 
Usslo.  Arany.    'Magyar  nepkoltrst  gyujUmieny.'  1 

187242. 

Fnldea,  J.,  and  Demeter,  R    '  F.mlrk.'    Buds-Pest.  IKTU. 
Kalmany.  I.     '  Sieged  nepe.'    A  radon.  1881-W.  lKStt. 
Ooll.  J.     '  RnekUu  p.lpfrl  Iskolak.'    Buda-Pest.  I*U  (W. 
Bornemisxsxa.  Y.    '  130  Bordal.  etc'    Buda-Pest.  18SH. 
rWger-Heud<-r*on.Mme.  'Album  of  18  Hungarian  Sougs.'  London. 

1HH9 

IVak.O.  'DatoskonyvKctosharoaisi6Umu.«t«  '  Buda  Pest.  lWi 
Kaldy.  0.  'Schataedern 

r*aU  l«ri 
VafvOlgyl.aM.    '  Ncpdalg. 

Kleiner.  Llmbay.  B..U»  O..  and  Nemeeovtt*.  K. 

Album.'    Bnda  Pest. 
Korbay,  F.    '  Hungarian  Songs '  and  '  V2  Magyar  Hongs.' 
lAaxlo.  k~6n.     1000  Nepdalok.'   (Still  appearing).  190».    'A  Magyar 

Hal.'   Buda-Pest,  J  vols.  1906-7. 
Palotasy.  O.    '  101  Legmiebb  Magyar  Nepdal.-  Buda-Peat. 

Finland 

Finland  (Finnish  Siurmi)  is  *  the  land  of  a 
thousand  lakes,'  vast  stretches  of  moors,  deep 
silent  woods,  and  long  dark  winters.  These 
elements  and  scenery  are  reflected  in  the 
gloomy,  mystical,  fantastic  yet  monotonous 
poetry  and  music  of  the  in -dwellers.  No 
country  is  more  poetic  than  Finland,  as  the 
Kalevala  proves.  This  glorious  national  epic 
of  nearly  28,000  verses  has  been  transmitted 
from  generation  to  generation  from  long  past 
ages.  The  Finns  also  possess  a  very  large 
quantity  of  lyric  songs  and  ballads  ;  and  to 
Elias  Lonnrot  (who  died  in  1884)  the  credit  is 
due  for  having  given  the  nation  these  two 
treasures  in  a  collected  form :  the  national 
epics  which  form  tho  Kalevala  and  the  collection 
of  lyrics  which  are  entitled  the  KanteUtar. 

The  Finnish  language,  a  branch  of  the 
Finnish  -  Ugric  stem,  is  peculiarly  melodious 
and  full  of  ojKsn  vowels.  The  verse  metre  is 
simple,  and  consists  mostly  of  trochees,  four 
times  repeated — the  last  foot  being  lengthened 
in  order  to  mark  the  close  of  the  line : 

hflwa  I  kell*>  |  kauw&8  |  k ifulifh 

This  is  the  usual  explanation  of  the  five-beat 
rhythm  in  the  music,  which  is  the  commonest 
in  the  old  Finnish  songs  or  runos,1 


Ex.  L 


Kawy  kaaky  tai-wa  hat-ta,  Kawy  kaaky  tai-wa  has-ta. 


Runo. 


Jot  muntut-tu-nl  tultal    ja-tu  11 


Arm*  -  ha  -  nl  as  -  t* 


-  si.  aa  -  U 


lei  -  tl 


1  Runo  or  rvnalaulua 
to  do  with  the 


air'  or  'ballad.'  and  has 
or  runic  writing  stones. 


and  it  is  clear  that  in  aiming  to  make  the 
melodies  agree  with  their  fwetry  the  irregular 
and  unsymmetrical  5-  or  7-time  did  not  appear 
to  the  Finns  either  forced  or  unnatural. 

As  in  all  other  national  music,  the  musical 
instruments  are  closely  connected  with  th* 
melodies  of  the  country.  Iu  Finland  the  oldest 
and  most  popular  instrument  is  the  kantele,  a 
kind  of  lyre  or  harp  with  five  copper  strings 
tuned  g,  a,  b)y,  c,  d,  on  which  five  notes  a 
large  mass  of  the  old  runo  melodies  are  formed 
(see  above  example).  These  melancholy  and 
monotonous  runolaulua,  characterised  by  con- 
stant repetition,  are  usually  accompanied  by 
the  kantele.  Mention  is  made  in  the  Kalevala 
of  this  instrument  being  used  to  accompany 
the  songs  ;  also  of  the  4  sighing  verses '  which 
in  the  Iluno  songs  are  a  refrain  of  actual  realistic 
sobbing  sighs.  Dance  tunes  also  adhere  to  the 
kantele  intervals,  and  at  the  same  time  to  the 
song-rhythms,  as  : — 

Ex.  8. 


Some  writers,3  however,  deny  that  this 
ment  had  so  great  an  influence  on  the  old 
Finnish  tunes,  and  contend  that  as  vocal  music 
is  older  than  instrumental,  it  is  more  probable 
that  the  melodies  were  based  on  the  pentatonk 
scale.  A  further  proof  of  this  theory  is  that 
the  Finnish-Ugric  race  is  of  Asiatic  origin. 

The  Kanleleiar  is  a  large  collection  of  lyrics 
and  ballads.  These  songs  reflect  the  restrained 
melancholy  of  the  national  character  ;  they  are 
full  of  deep  feeling  and  tenderness,  and  absol- 
utely natural  and  spontaneous.  A  few  of  these 
lyric  songs  are  to  be  found  in  f-  time,  though 
this  time  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  old  sacred 
folk-songs,  and  more  especially  to  the  ancient 
runo  melodies.    In  common  with  other  folk- 

•  Ilmari  Krohn.  in  an  article  entitled  Da  la  ammrs  d  etna  trmpt 

don j  la  miutyaf  payulairr  /'/n  Sammriiand*  of  the  Int.  Mua. 

Oca.  II.  1.  1900.  considers  that  the  above  example  which  is  a  typa 
of  the  Kaieraia  melodies)  is  wrong iy  noted,  ami  suffaeta  two  altar- 
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songs  of  Western  Europe,  some  of  the  Finnish 
melodies  have  their  basis  in  the  ecclesiastical 
modes  ;  but  there  are  traces  of  an  older,  and  as 
yet  unfathomed  and  unexplained  tonal  influence 
which  gives  a  peculiar  interest  to  the  music 
of  this  country.  Those  which  come  from  the 
southern  part  of  Finland,  where  nature  is  less 
severe,  possess  a  certain  idyllic  cheerfulness, 
and  many  which  are  sung  along  the  coast  are 
undoubtedly  of  Scandinavian  origin.  These 
melodies  range  over  a  wider  compass,  the  rhythm 
is  more  varied,  and  they  are  usually  in  common 
or  triple  time,  and  more  often  than  not  in  our 
modem  tonality1  :— 


Ex.  4. 

n  A 


Tuuti  1  mta  TuoneJ»h»n, 


HH3 


Tuonen  Luton  Un-U-tel-la 


The  herdsmen's  songs  (Pairnen  loilottamus),  as 
in  Scandinavia,  are  numerous.  They  are  closely 
akin  to  the  notes  of  the  herdsman  s  pipe,  and 
of  no  definite  form  in  tune  or  words. 

Between  the  12th  and  14th  centuries,  Sweden 
took  possession  of,  and  christianised  Finland, 
but  it  was  only  in  towns  and  at  Court  that 
the  Swedish  language  was  used.  Finland  has 
always  been  an  apple  of  discord  between  Sweden 
and  Russia,  and  the  per]>etual  wars  hindered 
this  country's  artistic  development  Finally, 
since  early  in  the  last  century  (1809),  when  it 
was  conquered  by  Russia,  strenuous  efforts  to- 
wards its  complete  Russification  have  never 
ceased.  It  is,  however,  highly  improbable  that 
Russia  will  ever  succeed  in  taking  away  from 
Finland  her  own  ]>eculiar  character  and  culture. 
Her  national  poetry  and  songs  have  long  stood 
alone  and  aloof,  independent  of  foreign  bondage 
and  influence. 

The  modern  history  of  music  in  Finland 
begins  early  in  the  19th  century,  when  F. 
Paciua  and  B.  Crusell,  both  Germans  by  birth, 
settled  there.  By  using  Finnish  folk-songs  in 
their  works,  and  taking  the  words  of  Finnish 
poets,  such  as  Runeberg,  Qvanten,  Topelius, 
etc.,  for  their  national  songs  and  hymns,  they 
awoke  the  spirit  of  patriotism  in  Finland,  and 
hence  have  been  justly  called  the  fathers  of 
Finnish  music.  Pacius,  who  died  at  a  great 
age  in  1891,  wrote  many  fresh  and  effective 
songs,  but  his  name  will  live  for  having  given 
Finland  her  national  hymns:  'Our  Country' 
('  Vart  Land  ')  and  «  Finland's  Song '  ('  Suomen 
laulu  '),  which  every  Finn  knows  and  sings  from 
his  childhood.    (See  Ex.  5.) 

His  son-in-law,  Karl  Kollan,  wrote  also  patri- 
otic songs  in  the  peculiar  march-like  rhythm 
which  is  popular  in  Finland.    Crusell  was  a 

>  For  nam  of  tha  mo<rt  beautiful,  ate  O.  HKgg't 

•SorelmmM  Solnnut " 


Ex.  5. 


P.  Pacius. 


r!  it  u 


prolific  and  favourite  composer,  but  his  melodies 
are  commonplace.  K.  Greve,  L.  Bergstrbm,  M. 
Wegelius,  Ph.  von  Schanbc,  G.  Wasenius,  F. 
Ehrstrom,  K.  Flodin,  S.  Linsen,  H.  Borenius, 
R.  Faltin,  and  a  younger  generation  which  in- 
cludes 0.  Merikanto  (a  very  popular  but  some- 
what shallow  writer),  0.  Katilainen,  P.  Hanni- 
kaincn,  and  S.  Palmgren  all  belong,  more  or 
less,  to  the  same  school  of  song- writers.  Whilst 
introducing  many  of  the  old  Finnish  folk-songs 
into  their  works,  and  choosing  the  words  of 
Finnish  poets  for  their  songs,  the  music  practi- 
cally belongs  to  the  German  Mendelssohn-Spohr 
period,  and  cannot  in  any  sense  be  called  racial. 

The  true  national  period  of  Finnish  music 
begins  with  R.  Kajanus.  Imbued  with  the 
classic-romantic  traditions,  yet  heart  and  soul 
a  Finn,  Kajanus  drew  his  inspirations  from  the 
Kalerala,  and  did  much  to  originate  and  stimu- 
late interest  in  his  country's  music.  But  the 
actual  representative  of  Finnish  music  is  Jean 
Sibelius.  His  art  reflects  the  grave  and  austere 
beauty  of  Finland's  scenery  and  jioetry,  and  ex- 
presses the  inner  life  of  the  people — the  despair- 
ing and  passionate  struggles  and  yearnings, 
the  childlike  simplicity  and  proud  melancholy. 
Hence  the  worship  Sibelius  evokes  among  his 
countrymen,  and  his  |>ower  and  influence  over 
his  young  disciples.  His  songs,  whilst  original, 
dramatic,  and  powerful,  are  the  true  counter- 
part of  the  Finnish  folk-song.  Essentially 
modern  in  feeling,  yet  Sibelius  uses  frequently 
the  old,  simple  scale,  limited  harmony,  and 
the  curious  uneven  rhythm  of  the  folk-songs. 
One  of  his  most  beautiful  songs,  with  a  modal 
melody,  is  •  Men  min  Fogel  marks  dock  icke ' ; 
'Svarta  Rosar'  ('Black  Roses')  is  effective; 
and  '  Atinares  Siing,'  perhaps  the  best  known, 
is  a  fine  war -song  in  march  -  rhythm.  If 
Sibelius  be  the  lyric  and  dramatic  representa- 
tive of  Finnish  music,  A.  Jiirnefelt  may  be 
called  the  epic.  He  has  written  many  songs, 
but  it  is  the  peculiarly  national  ballad -like 
feeling  in  his  orchestral  works  which  arrests 
attention.  Mention  must  also  be  made  of 
Ilmari  Krohn  and  E.  Melartin  (born  in  1875), 
whose  songs  are  of  distinct  merit. 

The  enthusiasm,  patriotism,  zeal,  and  activity 
of  the  younger  generation  of  composers,  com- 
bined with  the  keen  interest  and  research  by 
students  and  historians  among  the  national 
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treasures  of  poetry  and  song,  indicate  the  pre- 
valence of  a  new  movement  in  Finland's  music. 

HtMMuaAim 

£>6er  die  finnttehe  Siuuk  (.Ven«  Zritickrift  f.  Munk),  vol.  miv 
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I.M.O..  II.  I.  1000. 
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Helslngf on. 


Flnnlsche 
Kollan.  K  .  &nd  Kelnholm. 
Helslngf  ors.  1810 ;  and '  V< 
Halsuigfors,  18M. 
Ilberg,  r.  V.  •  suom 

alngfora,  1887. 
BorrnliiK.  A.,  and  Linstfn, 

Helsingfors,  1880. 
Krohn,  llmari.    '  Uuala  Suoroalalsla  Kansanlauluja. 

U^ih.  K.      NylAndska  FolkTtaor'  («  parte).    Helalngfora.  1887- 
1800. 

Xajanus.  R.  ■Boomen  lOuuaa  BKrelmUL'  Helalngfora.  1888-92. 
'Suomen  Kansan  HAvclml* '  (Melodies  of  the  Finnish  Pe»plef, 
three  aerlea,  published  by  the  Finnish  Literary  Society  >  at  Hel- 
atngfors  ;  1st  series,  '  Hengelllala  HaTelmlA'  (Sacred  Melodies). 
1808  I  still  In  progress* :  2nd  aerlea,  'Kanaanlaulula'  (Popular 
Suiigal,  1888;  3rd  series,  '  Kanaantanaeeja '  (Popular  Daneea), 
IHSft  (complete  with  Oerman  ItttroducUont.  The  whole  work 
la  edited  hy  I.  Krohn 


Scandinavia 

To  this  group  belong  Sweden,  Norway, 
Denmark,  parts  of  Finland,  Iceland,  and  the 
adjacent  islands.  There  is  a  great  affinity 
between  the  Scandinavian  languages.  At  the 
present  time  Danish  is  the  language  of  the 
educated  class  in  Norway,  although  it  has  a 
harder  pronunciation.8  And  in  an  article 
written  early  in  the  last  century,  entitled 
Alte  Volksnulodicn  tUs  Nordens,3  it  was  pointed 
out  that  the  Swedish  songs  only  differed  from 
the  Danish  in  dialect  and  not  in  language. 
Danish  is  also  as  much  spoken  as  Norwegian  in 
the  Faroe  Islands,4  where  also  many  Icelandic 
and  Danish  songs  are  heard. 

The  poetry  of  Scandinavia  is  peculiarly  rich 
in  ballads,  legends,  and  tales  of  ancient  and 
mediaeval  warriors  on  sea  or  land — the  heroic- 
epic  element  being  abundant,  while  the  lyric 
element  plays  little  part  except  in  the  refrains 
to  the  ballads.  The  Scandinavians  have  always 
been  a  music -loving  nation,  but  not  until 
comparatively  recent  times  have  syBtematio 
collections  of  their  folk -music  been  made.6 
Collectors  have  found  great  difficulty  in  taking 
down  the  music  of  the  JCampavinor,9  owing  to 
the  free  declamatory  way  in  which  they  were 
sung.    The  formal  melody  occurs  only  in  the 

1  SmnmalaUm  KlrJallUuudVn  Srura,     Dr.  11  marl  Krohn  »ay» 
that  this  publication,  which  U  (till  in  progreaa,  will,  when 
pleted,  be  the  fullest  and  moil  ayetematlc  collect! 

•  Chambers's  Enrydopayiin.  1891  edition. 
1  AUg.  Jfu*.  Xritunj.  No.  38.  August  18.  1816. 
«  Tint,  Itirht tnt'j  unci  tictanj  auf  dm 

the  I.M.O..  111.  pt.  II.  1809.  It.  Thuren. 

•  T.  Norllnd.  In  hia  Hirtorp  o/  Hmd(*k  Muttr,  apeak*  of  .-ertaln 
Uolated  collections.  «uch  aa  •  Petri  Piae  Cantionea.'  dated  IS** 
which  contains  folk-songs  written  In  parta  to  sacred  worda.  He 
call*  attention  especially  to  the  nielodloua  School  and  Spring 
Hong*.' 

•  That  la,  the  heroic  epic  folk-poetry  or  ballade  of  the  Middle 
Area.    The  wandering  players  called  IHkarar  (or  In  modem  Daniah 

the  pmfwlonal  preserver*  or  'spreaders  of 
»t  that  pei  iod.  and  are  mentioned  I 
the 


refrains,  or  Omkvdde,  of  the  Kampaviaor.  The 
Omkvad7  (Danish  Omkvad),  which  is  un 
doubtedly  of  very  ancient  origin,  forms  ar 
important  part  of  northern  songs.8  It  may  U 
a  line  at  the  end  of  each  verse,  used  to  strengths 
the  meaning  of  the  poem,  or  a  line  interpolated 
in  the  middle  of  the  verse  corresponding  with 
its  contents  ;  or  it  may  contain  satirical  or 
contemptuous  remarks  sung  by  a  chorus  ;  or 
it  may  only  concern  the  reciter,  applauding  and 
encouraging  him.9  Musically  the  Omkvad  wsv* 
the  most  important  part  of  the  song,  and 
remained  always  intact  and  unvaried,  whereas 
the  actual  song  was  often  improvised  or  changed 
according  to  the  solo-singer's  desire.  In  the 
Faroe  Islands,  for  instance,  the  old  ballads  are 
still  sung  to  the  mediaeval  dances,  and  collectors 
often  find  variants  in  the  songs  themselves, 
whilst  the  refrains  are  identical  in  every  part 
of  the  islands.  The  Omkvad  naturally  influ- 
ences both  the  form  and  harmony  of  the  song*. 
It  necessitates  the  extension  or  repetition  of 
a  musical  phrase,  and  sometimes  a  change  of 
time  and  accent,  which  impart  a  great  freedom 
of  form  to  the  Scandinavian  songs.  Again,  if 
the  song  be  in  the  minor,  the  Omkvad  would 
be  in  the  major,  or  vice  vena  ;  also  if  the  song 
be  sung  as  a  solo,  or  in  unison,  the  Omkvad  is 
most  frequently  sung  in  parts. 


Ex.  i. 


Och  Jung/run. 


Ooh.  Jonjrfrun  hon  akul-le  slg  It    ot  •  te  san  gen    ►*  . 

,  Omkvad. 


Tlden  gOrs  mlg  laug.  Ha 
Time     Is        long.  So 


gick  hon  den  vgge*.  At 
aha    want   the    way  by 


hoga  berget  lag ;  Men  lag  ret  att  aor-gen  XT  tang. 


the  high 


9 

ilr  ti 


berget  lag  i  Men  lag  ret  att  aor-gen  ftr  toog. 
Kill;  Butfwatf 


i  that   sorrow  la  heavy. 


These  refrains  are  universal  in  Scandinavian 
songs,  and  occur  as  often  in  other  forms  as  in 
the  Kampaviaor. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  (and  has  been  briefly 
alluded  to  in  several  sections  of  this  article) 
that  some  of  the  most  famous  folk-songs  of 
different  countries  are  founded  on  the  same 
subject,  whether  it  be  a  legendary  or  historical 
event,  or  an  incident  of  ordinary  life.  The 
accessories  of  course  vary,  and  impart  a  local 
colouring  to  each  version  of  the  song,  but  the 
central  theme  is  in  all  the  same.  In  like 
manner  the  same  tunes  are  the  property  of 

log.  'quoth.' 


*  OmlOagman  wml"  round,  abont;  A* 

*  Jamleson.  In  hi* 
remark  a :  '  In  oar  ancient 
henaible  Omqvadt  occur.* 

*  Gerf)er  contends  in  bis  Srrntka  FoikrUor.  p  ZJft. 
Omkvad*  had  no  other  significance  than  that  the  ritein 
the 
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different  countries.1  Their  identity  may  not, 
lierhape,  be  detected  at  first,  beneath  the 
disguises  in  which  it  is  enveloped  by  national 
varieties  of  scale  and  rhythm  and  harmony  . 
but  it  is  certain  that  closer  examination  would 
establish  many  relationships  hitherto  unsus- 
pected. An  especially  strong  affinity  exists 
between  the  English,  Scotch,  Welsh,  German, 
and  Scandinavian  folk-poetry.  This  interesting 
subject,  which  is  well  worth  separate  study, 
can  only  be  dwelt  on  shortly,  and  a  few  examples 
#iven.  Geijer  in  his  'Svenska  Folk -visor* 
quotes  three  lines  of  a  Norwegian  folk-song, 
also  heard  in  Wermland  and  Smaland — 

Marian  skinar  (the  moon  shines), 
Hodman  rider  (dead  men  ride), 
Ar  du  inte  redder  an,  Bolla? 

(Are  you  not  afraid  thereof,  Bolla?) 

which  correspond  to  the  German  Lenore 
ballad  *— 

i  >'  r  Mi  Hid  scheint  so  helle, 
Die  Todten  reiten  schnelle, 
Feins  Liebchen  !  graut  Dir  nlcht? 

Oeijer  also  gives  the  Swedish  version  of  the 
legend  of  the  Swimmer,3  the  classical  story  of 
Hero  and  Leander,  which  has  a  local  habitation 
in  Holland,  Germany  ('  Ach  Elslein  '),  Russia, 
etc.  'The  Jolly  Beggar '  of  Scotland  is  identical 
with  the  '  Bettlerlied '  still  sung  in  many  parts 
of  Germany  and  Sweden.4  The  'Edward' 
ballad  as  given  in  Percy's  Reliques  is  the 
well-known  Swedish  '  Sven  i  Rosengard,'  the 
Danish  'Svend  i  Rosensgaard,'  and  the  Finnish 
'  Weli8urmaaja. ' 6 

Ex.  2. 


w 

Hrar  bar  du  ra-rit  tk  lan-ge.  Da  Bran  I  ro  ■  esn 
Wb»n>  have  ye  been     mo     kmg.        Swain  In  the  rose 


(fir.lt     Jag    to        ra-rit  1 
ganien?    I     bare   bean  la  the 


Kt  •  r*  moder 
Dear  mother 


Burden. 

▼art         I  elntenmlg  Bent,  men  Jag  knu> 
of  ours  I     A  -  »alt  me  late,  but  I  t 

Ex.  3. 


aid  •  rig. 


°s 


da  raeret  aaa 


laenge. 


Svend  I  Rueena 
In  the 


*5 

 N  --aiJ    E  • — J 

• 

.  (aard  r  C 
-  garden?  1 

g  faj  to  raeret  1 
bare  been  In  tin 

Lun  -  den,    X>aer  Moder 
i  fro  re,          Dear  Mother 

l  rW  Y.  BOhmr'a  1  Altdeutacbea  Llederburh.'  »n.|  Oaear  Kiel- 
TvL**i.  NWB.  ~''''UXrndrn  Lt^/oricktme,  Hammetbdnd*.  I.M  O. 

*  IN  aleo  •  Fair  Margaret  and  Sweet  William."  ami  '  Margaret  • 
Ghent  '  In  Percya  tfW^uea. 

»  See  'Srenaka  PolkWeor.'  vol.  I.  p.  10ft.  and  vol.  II.  p.  210. 

»  See  Croaby'a  CaUdantan  Hutiral  Repotttory,  181).  p.  68. 

1  The  Hwedlah  and  Danlah  tonga  are  given  In  Berggrfena  collec- 
tlnna;  the  Klnnlah  In  BchiOter'a  'rSnnlache  Runen'  and  In 
'  Htiumalalaan  Klrjalllsuudan  Seuxan  Tolrullukala  j '  Helalngfora, 


BlRDKM. 


A    wait  "  U  m*  Hate1*  ^''or  'SrJ?*' 

W elisurmaaja. 


l    1  -  lo  -  nenT 


Meren  ran-nalta,  meren  raiinalU     ai-tl-ul  Kul-ta-nenl 


The  tunes  of  the  three  last-named  countries 
apjiear  to  have  a  common  origin,  but  the  tune 
of  the  '  Edward '  ballad  cannot  with  certainty 
be  traced.  Still,  as  Engel  points  out,  many  of 
our  old  English  tunes  bear  a  strong  resemblance 
to  the  Scandinavian,  both  in  character  and  con- 
struction ;  and  the  remarkable  affinity,  especially 
between  the  Welsh  and  Danish  songs,  has  been 
noticed  by  Dr.  Crotch  and  others.0 

But  although  the  Scandinavian  nations  may 
have  many  songs  in  common,  it  is  evident,  on 
comparing  as  a  whole  the  collections  of  the 
different  countries,  that  there  is  a  great  difference 
in  their  general  character.7  The  Swedish  folk- 
songs are  the  most  beautiful  and  poetical,  and 
though  tinged  with  melancholy  they  are  not 
gloomy  and  tragic  like  the  Norwegian,  nor 
monotonous  and  regular  like  the  Danish.  The 
latter,  however,  possess  a  peculiarly  idyllic  and 
pastoral  beauty  of  their  own  ;  they  recall  the 
upland  meadows,  fertile  plains,  and  wooded 
valleys  of  the  country.  The  4-  or  8-bar  rhythm 
is  usually  clearly  defined,  independently  of  the 
refrain8: — 


Ex.  5. 


De  ra  -  re  ayr 


uJ  tra    Hald.         og       dvr  de  Koroma  U 
•  bor(,  der  aloge  da    der-ea  tjald.       Det  don-ner  under 


der  de  ud  -  rl  •  de. 


"  Knurl  eaya. '  One  of  the  moat  po|rular  of  the  Welah  tunea,  "  A  r  lijrd 
y  noa."  la  aleo  carrent  In  Denmark,  eapectally  among  the  peasantry 
In  Jutland.  It  may  1*  worth  noticing  that  Jutland  U  generally 
bellered  to  have  l«rn  Inhabited  In  ancient  tlmea  by  the  aame  Celtic 
raoe  which  we  find  In  Walea.  But  whether  the  tune  originated  in 
Denmark  or  In  Walea  la  a  queation  which  will  probably  never  be 
eulved'  \  Introduction  to  thr  Studg  of  SatUmal  Jtutir,  p.  300).  In 
the  introduction  to  hla  Ballad  Soot,  A  I!  Ingham  caJla  attention  to 
the  rlmllarlty  between  many  Scotch  ballade,  filch  aa  the  '  Douglaa 
Tr»ge.ly,  'Mary  Clvin.'  'Clerk  Saandara.'  and  others,  and  those 
conUlned  In  the  Swedlah  K,.lkaong  collection  by  Ahellua  and 
Arvldaaon.  See  alao  Motherwell'a  Mlnttrtltp,  Ancuml  and  Modern, 
Olairir,  1S27. 

1  Berggreen,  the  great  Danlah  collector  of  folk-eongs,  drawa 
attention  to  the  cloae  connection  between  the  I 
iin-l.-IU'  <ititllne  nf  th«  three  natlona'  aonga. 

»  Thi.  la  from  the  old. 
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The  northern  melodies  usually  begin  with 
the  up-beat,  and  by  preference  with  the  step  of 
the  fourth  (as  '  Och  Jungfnin  ').  They  are  very 
frequently  in  common  or  2-4  time,  and  adhere 
to  the  simplest  modulations.  The  phrases  are 
not  repeated  on  different  steps  of  the  scale  as 
in  so  many  other  countries,  and  this  gives  the 
melodies  great  variety.  The  1  Vermelandsvisa,' 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  folk-songs  in  the 
world,  exemplifies  the  above  qualities :  it 
fins  thus  :— 

Ex.  6.  Vermelandsvisa. 


It  may  be  safely  asserted  that  nine  out  of  every 
twelve  Scandinavian  songs  are  in  the  minor, 
or  partly  so,  for  many  begin  in  the  minor, 
and  end  in  the  major  or  vice  versa.  Some  of 
the  older  melodies  recall  the  Church  scales,  and 
especially  the  Mixolydian  and  Phrygian  modes, 
but  these  occur  most  frequently  among  the 
Norwegian  and  Danish  songs.1  The  epic  songs 
which  have  been  collected  in  Telemarken  (in 
the  S.W.  of  Norway)  are  evidently  of  great 
antiquity,  as  for  instance,  the  following  relating 
to  Sigurd's  light  with  the  dragon,  with  its 
curious  rhythm  and  melancholy  original  melody.2 
Bx.  7. 


Slow. 


If  ?i  •  au    meg  ma   11  -  t«n  eln   gut,  eg   ■)  <tt» 


^  Omkyap.  


i      Y  ■  se-land    u  -  tl      flo  1. 

Important  sections  of  the  people's  songs  are 
those  of  the  foresters  and  wood -cutters  and  the 
herdsmen.  The  words  of  these  songs  are  often 
mere  exclamations,  and  contain  no  formal 
verses.  The  herdsman  or  girl  calls  the  cattle 
home  from  the  mountain-side,  either  with  the 
cowhorn  or  Lur,  or  by  singing  a  melody  with 


of  the  few  early  northern  sotr-s  preserved  In  writing.  A* 
given  It  was  noted  down  In  1675  by  J.  I<orent*.  an  organist  "t 
Copenhagen. 

'  There  tie  rnnny  example*  of  modal  tune*  in  KrUtensen* 
'Gydike  Folkevlser.' 

*  Thus  given  by  Llndemsnn.  In  Telemarken  the  refrain  li  often 
called  »ee.  hut  the  Strr  consist*  really  of  improvised  verse*  of  love 
or  natlre.  snng  on  pertain  festive  occasions  and  *a'herliiK*.  to 
traditional  tunes.    Se«  1-andatad  and  Dr.  Too  Ravn  In  Mendel  s 


the  echo  formed  on  that  instrument.  Another 
class  of  songs  are  those  of  the  sailors  and 
fishermen.  Many  old  ballads  relating  th- 
brave  deeds  of  the  sea-fighting  heroes  are  to  l- 
found  in  the  Swedish  and  Norwegian  collections, 
and  many  typically  nautical  songs  in  the  more 
modern.3 

The  national  dances  have  greatly  influenced 
the  melodies,  though  the  Syvspring,  SUingda* 
sar.  Hailing,  and  many  others  are  not  usually 
accompanied  by  singing.4  The  famous  ring  or 
chain-dances,  and  children's  game-songs,  and 
certain  festival-songs  (such  as  the  old  May-Day 
and  Epiphany  songs)  are  relics  from  mediaeval 
times.  In  the  province  of  Dalecarlia  the  3—1 
time  dance-songs  are  especially  cultivated  ;  one 
called  'Necken's  Polska'6  is  widely  known. 
The  Norwegian  Springer  is  its  equivalent 
Both  dances  are  sung,  whilst  the  drone  fifths 
in  the  bass  show  the  old  national  instrument 
used.  The  Hardangerfde  {felt  =  fiddle)  be 
longing  to  the  Norwegian  highlands  is  the 
most  perfect  of  their  instruments,  but  it  is 
only  used  for  marches  and  dances.  The  peasant 
marks  the  time  by  double  tapping  of  the  toe 
and  heel  uninterruptedly,  playing  all  the  while 
brilliantly.  The  richest  districts  in  national 
songs  are  Telemarken  in  the  S.W.  of  Norway, 
the  centre  of  Jutland,0  and  the  southern  part 
of  the  Faroe  Islands.  These  islands  were  ever 
in  close  connection  with  Iceland,  and  manv 
songs  show  their  Icelandic  origin.  Doubtless 
the  Icelandic  Sagas  incited  many  Scandinavian 
songs,  and  the  poetry  and  language  of  this 
island  have  much  in  common  with  the  rest  of 
Scandinavia  ;  but  the  music  is  of  such  a  totally 
different  character  that  a  few  words  must  he 
devoted  to  its  most  salient  points. 

Iceland  has  ever  been  a  land  of  history. 
With  true  love  and  devotion  its  inhabitants 
have  preserved  their  old  tales,  traditions,  and 
customs.  Their  language,  which  the  Norwegians 
brought  with  them  when  they  settled  there  at 
the  close  of  the  9th  century,  remains  unchanged, 
as  also  their  strangely  medieval  music. 

The  chief  source  for  studying  Icelandic  music 
is  the  Arnamagnaan  MS.  in  the  University 
Library  at  Copenhagen.  And  if  we  compare 
this  collection  with  those  of  a  far  later,  or  even 
quite  recent  date,  we  find  the  same  forms  now 
as  then.  There  has  been  no  development  of 
music  in  Iceland  ;  it  has  been  stationary.  Ice- 
land, indeed,  adopted  the  form  prevailing  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  has  clung  to  it  up  to  the 

'  See  l»  A.  Smith's  Mutie  of  t fcg  Wotert.  p.  US. 

*  This  d'ies  not  apply  to  the  Faro*  Islands,  where  m natal 
instruments  are  practically  unknown.  Here  tbe  inhabitants  are 
passionately  fond  of  dsitclng,  and.  as  mentioned  above,  accompany 
their  rls noes  with  singing  the  old  epic*  and  ballads. 

»  I.lndgrcn  In  bis  Vr 
that  the  Polska  Is  not  < 
Poland  in  the  17th  cent 
I'olonetta  I  polonaise). 

*  This  district  was  called  the  •  knttting^urtrieV  becaas 
quite  recently  tbe  peasant*  used  to  meet  during  the 
evening*  In  different  houses  knitting  woollen  good*,  and  relating  < 
singing  tales,  sonp,  ballad*,  and  legends.    Their  wealth  of  soags 

not  allowed  U> 


V  St+fuka  Musi  km  BAfiUr.  p.  1ST.  tell*  a* 
of  national  origin,  bat  wa*  Introduced  fn« 
ntnry  in  the  Lnte-books  under  the  name  at 


wa. ->  great  that  in  many 
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present  century.  The  music  of  her  secular  songs 1 
is  of  an  ecelesiastical  character  ;  instrumental 
music  hardly  exists  ;  the  old  scales  or  modes 
are  retained,2  for  the  wave  of  modern  tonality 
which  swept  over  Europe  in  the  17  th  century 
never  reached  Iceland.  An  even  stronger 
evidence  of  medievalism  than  the  modal  tonality 
is  afforded  by  the  peculiar  form  of  {tart-singing 
in  Iceland,  called  Tvinongur,  which  closely 
resembles  Hucbald's  Organum.  Examples  are 
to  be  found  in  the  Arnamagnaan  MS.  of  the 
15th  century  ;  and  although  earlier  traces  of  it 
are  extant  in  other  countries,  Iceland  alone  has 
retained  it  for  her  secular  music  down  to  the 
present  day.  This  is  proved  by  the  following 
example  taken  from  the  1  Icelandic  Student  s 
Songbok,'  of  1*94  3  :— 

Ex.  8. 

National  8ono — Island. 


Lento. 


Given  bv  1'ahtok  Thorsteinsson. 


l»Uml:  l.ir 


rl-da  frtin.  of 


mMIrt 


Tenor  (Melody), 


Hvarerpln  f>>ru  »1  -'Br  1nt%b  freW-lu  ok  lunlin  -  d»o-in  hritt 


Until  the  last  generation  the  Tvisdrupir  held 
its  own  all  over  Iceland  ;  but  now  in  the  20th 
century  it  only  exists  in  certain  isolated 
localities.  The  increasing  development  of  com- 
munication with  other  countries,  coupled  with 
the  knowledge  of  musical  notation,  the  spread 
of  choral  societies,  and  the  publication  of 
numerous  collections  of  songs  and  hymns,  have 
all  combined  to  induce  the  Icelanders  to  adopt 
at  last  the  more  modern  methods  of  music. 
'The  Tvisongur  is,  therefore,  fast  dying  out, 
and  with  it  the  last  remains  of  an  interesting 
episode  in  musical  history.'4 

The  so-called  Scandinavian  school  of  music 
is  of  very  recent  birth  ;  for  until  the  close  of 
the  18th  century  it  was  greatly  under  foreign 
influence.  Thus,  during  the  16th  century,  the 
Court-music  of  Denmark  was  chiefly  in  the 
hands  of  Flemish  musicians,  whilst  in  the  17th, 
Dowland  and  many  other  Englishmen,  besides 
French,  German,  Polish,  and  Italian  composers, 
visited  and  settled  In  Copenhagen  and  Stock- 
holm.   The  latter  part  of  the  17th  and  the 

■  Saw  especially  OLafur  Davldaaon 'a  '  Ialenikar  SkemUnir.' 
*  The  Icelander*  have  an  especial  lore  for  the  Lydlan  mode  with 
It*,  tritone. 

3  The  parallel  fifth »  do  not  aound  sobarah  tf  the  melody  U  I 
by  l.md  full  voices,  and  the  second  (upper)  part  by  a  few  «ii 
very  subdued,  and  the  whole  sons:  nun*  very  slowly  and  em| 

calty. 

'  *i;dint  iibrr  UUndUt**  Miuik,  by  A.  lUmmeiK  h  N.imnv/M n>U 
f  the  I.M.O  f.  111.  19001,  to  whom  the  writer  U  indebted  for  the 


first  part  of  the  18th  were  monopolised  by 
the  ballet,  and  French  melodies  (especially  in 
Sweden)  predominated  over  all  others.  A  fresh 
impetus  was  given  to  northern  music  by  the 
operas  and  Singspiele  of  German  composers, 
such  as  B.  Keiser,  J.  A.  P.  Schulz,  and  Kunzen. 
And  in  the  imitations  of  these  by  Weyse, 
Kuhlau,  and  Hartmann,6  Scandinavian  folk- 
songs were  first  introduced  on  the  stage.  The 
compositions  in  which  the  vernacular  was  first 
used  were  the  sacred  and  secular  cantatas, 
oratorios  and  hymns,  both  by  Danish  and 
German  com|>oser8,  such  as  Iversen,  A.  Scheibe, 
and  J.  E.  Hartmann  in  Denmark,  and  in 
Sweden,  J.  Roman,  Per  Frigel,  and  J.  B.  Struve. 
But  the  chief  impulse  towards  a  national  school 
of  music  was  given  by  the  literature  of  the 
country.  Towards  the  end  of  the  18th  century 
the  didactic  school  of  poetry  began  to  give  way 
to  a  more  natural  lyrical  style  ;  and  by  the 
beginning  of  the  19th  (influenced  by  the 
romanticism  of  Germany)  a  strong  intellectual 
national  movement  arose  in  Northern  poetry. 
It  was  greatly  promoted  in  Denmark  by  the 
poet  Oehlenschlager,  in  Norway  and  Sweden 
by  the  patriotic  '  Norwegian  Society, '  and  by 
the  founding  of  the  so-called  '  Gotiska  forbun- 
det '  (Gothic  union).  About  this  time  the  first 
collections  of  national  songs  appeared.  Poets 
and  musicians  became  interested  in  the  old 
epics  and  ballads,  with  their  beautiful  melodies, 
and  their  wealth  of  new  materials  both  in  ideas 
and  form,  and  hastened  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  treasure.  Thus  within  the  last  hundred 
years  or  so  a  new  school  of  music  has  arisen,  con- 
taining in  its  ranks  the  distinguished  names 
of  Lindblad,  Gade,  Kjerulf,  Grieg,  Sjogren, 
Sinding,  etc 

Denmark.  —  In  Denmark  the  homely,  hu- 
morous, or  idyllic  Singspiele  especially  took 
root,  and  it  would  be  legitimate  to  say  that 
the  Kumtiieil  originated  in  the  theatre-songs. 
Some  of  these  melodies  by  the  elder  Hart- 
mann, Schulz,  Kunzen,  and  Zinck — singing  of 
social  pleasures,  friendship,  and  wine,  or  those 
of  a  more  romantic  and  sentimental  type — are 
still  popular  in  Denmark,  in  the  Faroe  Islands, 
and  far  into  the  north  of  Norway.  It  is  worthy 
of  notice  that  the  three  founders  of  the  Danish 
school  of  music,  C.  E.  F.  Weyse,  F.  Kuhlau, 
and  J.  Hartmann,  were  Germans  by  birth,  and 
that  a  strong  tinge  of  the  German  element  has 
prevailed  through  the  workB  of  Danish  musicians 
to  the  present  day.  J.  Hartmann,  the  founder 
of  the  Hartmann  family  of  composers,  is  the 
author  of  one  of  Denmark's  most  national  songs, 
'  King  Christian  stood  by  the  mast.'  Weyse 
is  considered  the  creator  of  the  Danish  romance. 
Full  of  romantic  feeling,  and  jiossessing  a  fluent 
gift  of  melody,  the  songs  from  his  Singspiele, 
his  child -like,  pious  'Morning  and  Evening 

*  K  uhlan's  romantic  '  Der  F.rlenhugel'  1 1*981,  and  later  J.  P. 
Hartnwnn's  '  Udert  Klrrten'  iiftM>.  <t 
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and  more  especially  his  'Nine  Danish 
Songs '  to  words  by  the  national  lyrists  Oehlen- 
sch  lager,  Ewald,  Grundtvig,  Heiberg,  and 
Winther,  are  justly  popular.  Later  in  life 
Weyse  devoted  himself  to  collecting  and  har- 
monising two  volumes  of  '  Gamle  Kaeinpewise- 
Melodier '  (Old  Hero-songs).  He  died  in  1842. 
His  contemporary,  F.  Kuhlau,  also  loved  the 
simple,  noble  melodies  of  the  Kampcviaer,  which 
he  had  noted  down  in  his  youth.  These  he 
used  later  with  success  in  the  romance  form, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  them  from  the 
genuine  folk-songs  of  this  kind.  Still  Kuhlau 
never  cared  for  Danish  poetry,  and  always 
preferred  to  use  German  words.  Contemporary 
native  musicians  were  less  celebrated,  and 
Sorenson,  Claus  Schall,  and  Niels  Schiorring 
are  names  now  scarcely  remembered.  But 
the  improvement  in  literature  due  to  the 
poets  Oehlenschlager,  Heiberg,  Hertz,  Hans  C. 
Andersen,  and  the  publications  at  Copenhagen 
of  the  numerous  collections  of  Scandinavian 
folk-songs,  naturally  influenced  and  stimulated 
the  musical  feeling  and  inventive  powers  of  the 
song-writers.  The  consequent  development  of 
Danish  song  we  owe  to  J.  P.  E.  Hartmann, 
Niels  Gade,  and  P.  Heise.  The  songs  of  the 
latter  vary  very  much  in  merit,  but  his  fine 
song -cycles,  'Gudrun's  Sorg'  and  'Dyvekes 
Sange'  (words  by  Drachmann),  have  never 
received  their  due  appreciation.  J.  P.  E. 
Hartmann's  songs  are  gloomy  and  northern  in 
colouring,  and  in  form  less  perfect  than  Heisc's 
and  Gade's.  Among  the  best  are  the  six  to 
Winther's  poem  'Hjortens  Flugt,'  and  the  nine 
entitled  'Salomon  and  Sulamith,'  op.  62  ;  but 
at  the  present  day  they  sound  somewhat  old- 
fashioned.  At  first,  Gade,  who  was  steeped  in 
the  atmosphere  of  Schumann  and  Mendelssohn, 
wrote  only  German  songs.  But  by  degrees — 
influenced,  doubtless,  by  his  old  master,  Berg- 
green  (the  great  folk-song  collector) — he  became 
moro  national  in  feeling,  and  joined  the  ranks 
of  the  northern  romanticists,  writing  music 
to  Oehlenschlager's  and  Heiberg's  romances. 
His  influence  has  been  great  over  all  subsequent 
Scandinavian  composers,  and  Gade's  cultured 
musical  taste  and  true  cosmopolitan  feeling 
never  allowed  his  art  to  become  bounded  by 
too  narrow  an  horizon.  Gade's  lyrics  are  always 
expressed  in  the  simplest  language,  and  suffer 
from  a  certain  poverty  of  rhythm.  He  shares 
with  other  Danes  the  preference  for  the  mono- 
tonous, swaying  6-8  time,  and  he  rarely  modu- 
lates beyond  the  nearest  keys.  A  group  of 
composers  who  have  treated  the  song  in  the 
same  simple  and  popular  way  are :  H.  Rung, 
Barnekow,  A.  Winding,  J.  0.  Hornemann,  S. 
Salomon  ;  and  Gade's  pupils,  K.  At t nip  and 
L.  Schy  tte.  More  individual  and  more  developed 
in  the  accompaniment  are  those  by  Emil  C. 
Hartmann,  C.  F.  Hornemann,  A.  Hamorik,  O. 
Mailing,  A.  Enna,  and  notably  R,  Hansen  and 


P.  E.  Langemiiller,  whose  'Sulamith'  cycle 
is  interesting,  and  as  well  known  abroad  as  m 
Denmark.  A  new  note  in  Danish  music  has 
been  touched  by  Carl  Nielsen  (b.  1865).  He 
has  written  only  a  few,  but  remarkable  songs, 
evincing  in  his  rhythm  and  modulation  a  strong 
originality. 

Norway. — Although  Norway  was  for  a  time 
joined  to  Sweden,  and  in  the  past  shared  thr 
destinies  of  Denmark,  whose  language  it  still 
retains,  it  ever  remained  the  most  independent 
branch  of  the  Scandinavian  kingdom.  The 
people  are  intelligent  and  well  educated,  and  in- 
tensely jealous  of  their  national  rights.  Foreign 
music  and  literature  never  had  the  same  influ- 
ence in  Norway  as  in  Sweden  and  Denmark,  and 
the  Singspitl  and  the  opera  were  never  popular. 
The  modern  period  in  poetry  and  music  began 
with  the  awakening  of  national  life  which  re- 
ceived its  first  impulses  in  1772,  from  the 
'  Norwegian  Society'  ;l  from  the  national  poets, 
Wergeland  (called  the  Schiller  of  Norway), 
Welhaven,  Munch,  Moe,  and  Jensen  ;  from  the 
folk  -  tale  collector  Faye,  the   hymn  -  writer 
La nds tad.  and  most  of  all  from  the  folk-song 
collectors  Bagge  and  L.  M.  Lindemann.  The 
latter  did  valuable  work  in  familiarising  the 
national  melodies  of  his  country.   He  published 
them  as  psalms,  hymns,  songs,  and  dances,  and 
his  work  was  carried  on  by  C.  El  ling.  The 
first  real  song-writer  of  Norway  was  Halfd&n 
Kjerulf,  whose  lyrics  long  suffered  from  un- 
accountable neglect.  His  two  books  of  '  Sanger 
och  Visor '  contain  songs  of  real  beauty,  as  for 
instance,  'Lokkende  Toner,'  'Karlekspredikan,' 
'Saknaden,'  'Eremiten,'  'Mit  Hjerte  og  min 
Lyre  '  ('My  Heart  and  Lute '),  and  1  Natten  pas 
Fjorden.'  The  voice-part  and  accompaniments 
are  well  written  and  interesting,*  and  there  is  no 
straining  for  effect  or  originality.    Among  the 
song- writers  born  between  the  years  1837  ami 
1847,  we  find  the  same  inclination  to  represent 
the  national  spirit  in  their  art    But  neither 
Winter-Hjelm,  J.  Selmer,  C.  Cappelen,  nor  even 
J.  S.  Svendsen,  who  wrote  two  books  of  highly 
expressive  songs,  touched  the  true  note.  This 
was  reserved  for  K.  Nordraak  and  Eduard 
Grieg.    Nordraak  was  a  cousin  of  the  poet- 
novelist  Bjornson,  and  modelled  his  songs, 
which  are  of  a  homely  and  popular  type,  after 
Bjornson 's  peasant-novels.  Nordraak  died  yonng 
in   1866,  but  his  patriotism  and  intimate 
knowledge  and  love  of  his  country's  songs 
exercised  a  strong  influence  on  his  friend  Grieg, 
whose  taste  when  young  had  hitherto  been 
essentially  German.    Grieg's  talent  is  curious 
and  delicate.    It  is  strongly  stamped  with 
his  own  individuality,  and  not  without  power, 

>  A  band  of  patriotic  Norwegian*  Hying  In  Copenhagen.  *ho 
combined  to  found  a  native  university  In  Cbriatianta,  in  151  i.  and 
to  recover  their  native  Independence  In  1814 

*  To  a  certain 
Robert 
accent, 


i  certain  degree  Kjernlf  reawrahlea  the,  German  aong-vrltcr 
Frana.  Both  pay  the  aame  attict  regard  to  the  wwda  «p*i 
and  in  both  the  atxompanJmanta  are  often  treated  pair- 
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humour,  and  pathos,  but  it  is  limited.  His 
songs,  romances,  and  ballads,  especially  those 
set  to  the  northern  poets  Drachmann,  Bjbrnson, 
Miinch,  Moe,  and  Ibsen  constitute  a  charac- 
teristic portion  of  his  best  work.  Owing  to 
the  exigencies  of  the  concise  song-form,  and  to 
Grieg's  close  study  of  the  folk-music,  and  his 
aim,  above  all,  to  be  simple  in  form  and  melody, 
his  songs,  though  essentially  national  in  colour, 
never  become  wearisome  or  mannered.  They 
may  be  lacking  in  intensity  of  passion,  and  in 
the  deeper  i>sychological  qualities,  but  they  are 
full  of  poetry  and  imagination. 

An  intimate  friend  of  Grieg's,  a  celebrated 
pianist,  Agathe  Backer-Grbndahl,  has  written 
simple  and  expressive  songs,  which  are  very 
popular  in  Norway.  Other  song-writers,  born 
in  the  second  half  of  the  last  century,  are  :  J. 
Holter,  Ole  Olsen,  C.  Sinding,  Per  Winge,  and 
his  cousin  Per  Lasson,  C.  Elling,  J.  Halvorscn, 
Andersen,  Alnaes,  and  Sigurd  Lie.  The  last- 
named  highly  gifted  composer  was  born  in 
1871  and  died  young.  He  has  left  few  songs, 
but  they  are  of  rare  beauty  and  poetry.  Sinding 
has  an  abundance  of  melodic  ideas,  and  is  full 
of  energy,  character,  and  expression,  and  the 
strength  which  works  with  simple  means.  He 
responds  to  every  phase  of  northern  thought ; 
and  such  songs  as  '  Es  schrie  ein  Vogel,'  with 
its  harsh  colouring,  or  4  Viel  Traumc,'  with  its 
tender  intimacy,  or  the  fine  national  song  '  Vi 
vil  os  et  Land,'  show  the  intensity  with 
which  he  realises  and  reproduces  a  situation. 

Sweden.  — In  the  1 6th  century  musical  art  in 
Sweden  reached  a  high  level.  Gustav  Vasa  was  a 
connoisseur  in  music,  and  encouraged  composers 
of  the  Netherland  and  Italian  Schools  to  his 
court.  The  Thirty  Years'  War  brought  Sweden 
into  contact  with  other  European  nations,  and 
many  Germans  flocked  thither.  Under  Charles 
XII.,  French  music  reigned  supreme,  and  long 
held  its  sway  over  all  native  composers.  The 
Diiben  family  (Germans  by  origin),  who  settled 
in  8weden  early  in  the  17th  century,  and  have 
been  called  the  'founders  of  Swedish  music,' 
hardly  deserve  this  name,  for  though  they  did 
much  to  further  and  develop  music  in  Sweden 
they  were  entirely  under  foreign  influence. 
Gustav  Diiben  (died  1690)  wrote  songs  of  the 
type  of  Heinrich  Albert  in  Germany,  whilst 
his  brother  Anders  Diiben,  who  inclined  more 
to  French  music,  wrote  only  little  arias  for  the 
Court  of  the  French  chanson  kind.  In.  the 
18th  century  the  music  of  German  and  Italian 
composers,  such  as  Fux,  Graun  and  Handel, 
Scarlatti  and  Lotti,  predominated,  but  simul- 
taneously the  Swedish  composers  J.  H.  Roman, 
Agrell,  and  Zellbell  were  pursuing  the  right 
road  towards  founding  a  national  school,  by 
using  the  vernacular  in  their  vocal  works.  The 
opera,  which  has  always  played  an  important 
part  in  Stockholm,  remained  chiefly  French 
under  Dalayrac  and  Monsigny,  though  German 


dramatic  influence  was  exerted  by  Gluck, 
Naumann,  Haeflner,  etc.  The  only  dramatic 
composer  of  Swedish  descent  was  the  popular 
K.  Stenborg,  who  used  his  native  folk-songs 
in  his  operas,  and  led  the  way  through  Dupuy 
and  Randel  to  Hallstrbm,  the  real  creator  ol 
the  national  opera. 

The  song  of  the  Gustavian  period  (i.e.  the 
close  of  the  18th  century)  answers  exactly  to 
that  of  J.  A.  Hiller,  Schulz,  Reichardt,  and 
Zelter  of  Germany,  and  bore  the  same  homely, 
popular  character,  without,  however,  being  in 
any  sense  national.  The  forerunner  of  the 
true  Swedish  Song  was  Olof  Ahlstrbm,  who 
published  at  the  beginning  of  the  1 9th  century 
a  collection  of  eighteen  volumes  called  '  Skalde- 
stycken  Satte  i  Musik,'  containing  songs  by 
himself,  by  Haeflner,  Stenborg,  Palm,  and 
others.  Many  songs  in  this  collection,  as  well 
as  those  by  Dupuy,  Nordblom,  Crusell,1  etc., 
still  show  the  same  tendency  towards  the 
Berlin  School,  but  the  words  of  Swedish  poets 
were  used,  and  attention  was  thus  called  at 
last  to  Swedish  composers.  A  yet  greater 
service  Ahlstrbm  did  was  to  edit  the  songs  of 
that  strange  original  genius  C.  M.  Bellmanu, 
under  the  title  of  '  Fredmans  Epistlar  och 
Sanger'  (1790-95).  These  are  in  reality 
splendidly  humorous  pictures  of  Stockholm  life, 
skilfully  adapted  to  favourite  foreign  (chiefly 
French)  and  native  airs  ;  very  few  tunes  are 
original,  but  they  remain  household  words  in 
Sweden  to  the  present  day. 

Literature  and  music  kept  pace  during  the 
early  19th  century,  and  both  drank  from  the 
same  national  source.  It  is  difficult  to  say 
whether  poetry  or  music  owes  most  to  the  so- 
called  Gothic  revival,  of  which  Geijer,  Afzelius, 
Tegner,  Arwidsson,  and  Atterbom  were  the 
leaders.  The  first  impetus  towards  the  new 
lyric  was  given  by  Afzelius  and  Geijer  in  their 
publication  of  old  Swedish  folk-songs  in  1814- 
1816.2  The  melodies  in  these  volumes  were 
revised  and  harmonised  by  Haeflner  and  Groen- 
land.  A  little  later  Erik  Drake  published 
another  series,  in  which  Afzelius  joined.  Arwids- 
son (a  Dane  by  birth)  devoted  himself  to  the 
same  subject,  and  published,  between  1833 
and  1837,  three  volumes  of  old  war,  hunting, 
and  love  songs;  Bergstrbm,  Hoijer,  R.  Dybeck, 
and  K.  Sodling  following  suit. 

The  earliest  composers  who  breathed  the 
romantic  national  atmosphere  and  sang  the 
characteristic  melodies  of  Sweden,  were  Geijer, 
A.  Lindblad,  J.  A.  Josephson,  Wennerberg, 
Berwald,  Hallstrbm,  Rubenson,  L.  Norman, 
and  A.  Sbdermann.  The  classic  time  of  the 
Romanze  belongs  to  the  three  first  named. 
Geyer's  songs  are  impregnated  with  the  true 

1  Cruaell  would  really  be  ronaJdered  a  Finnlih  compomr,  but  the 
In  terrain  and  dmtlntas  of  Finland  and  Sweden  b*v«  been  clearly 
interwoven.  Tble  Indeed  appllea  to  moat  of  the  literature  and 
muafa  of  th<-  HranrHnavlaii  <jnuntrle»,^nd^lt  In  often  hard  to  define 
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folk-song  spirit,  and  are  powerful  and  ex- 
pressive,  but   Lindblad's   won   wider  fame. 
These  also  bear  the  national  stamp  ;  they  are 
pure,  natural,  unaffected,  and  withal  really 
poetic  and  graceful  compositions.    Among  the 
most  interesting  are  those  to  Atterbom's  words, 
esiwcially  'Trohet,'1    And  others  worthy  of 
mention  are  'Saknad,'  '0  kom,  nij  droj,'  'Am 
Aaren  See,'  1  Strykningsvisa,'  and  the  nine 
Heine  songs  which  have  more  developed  and 
original  accompaniments.     Lindblad's  songs 
owe  their  fame  and   popularity  in  a  great 
measure  to  having  been  sung  by  Jenny  Lind. 
Josephson  surpasses  the  others  in  the  real  lyric ; 
and  the  melancholy  tenderness  which  pervades 
his  songs  is  a  racial  characteristic.  Wenner- 
berg's  collection  of  duets,  '  Gluntarne  '  (Scenes 
of  student-life  in  Upsala),  were  ouce  famous, 
but  though  his  thoughts  show  independence, 
his  musical  treatment  is  somewhat  amateurish. 
Norman  was  a  truly  idyllic  comj»oser,  and 
amongst  his  songs  the  beautiful  '  Skogs  Sanger ' 
and  *  Manestr&lar '  should  be  better  known. 
With  the  great  ballad  comjtoser,  A.  S<*ler- 
mann,  Swedish  romanticism  reached  its  highest 
point.     Among  his  solo -ballads  and  songs, 
such  as  'Tannhiiuser,'  1  Kvarnruinen,'  and  the 
'Black  Knight,'  we  find  a  great  development 
in  the  accompaniment.    Sbdermann  filled  the 
old  forms  with  new  dramatic  life,  and  is  there- 
fore considered  the  great  reformer  of  Swedish 
Song.    Less  well-known  names  are  those  of 
J.  A.  Hagg,  A.  Korling  (whose  songs  '  Weisse 
Rosen'  and  '  Abendstimmung,'  of  the  Mendels- 
sohn type,  are  favourites),  A.  Myrberg,  V.  Sved- 
bom,  F.  Arlberg(also  a  fine  singer),  Henneberg, 
Kjolander,  Bystrom,  Nordquist,  A.  Bergenson, 
etc.    Among  living  song  writers,  Emil  Sjogren 
holds  an  important  place.  Grieg's  influence  may 
be  traced  in  his  harmonies  and  Schumann's  in 
his  rhythms,  but  withal  he  is  an  independent  and 
interesting  composer.    The  constant  repetition 
of  melodic  phrases,  and  the  sequences  of  harsh 
and  ugly  discords  which  occur  in  his  songs, 
always  have  their  meaning  and  justification. 
His  settings  of  Geibel's  Spanish  Cycle  cannot 
rank  with  Jensen's,  but  the  beauty  of  such 
songs  as  '  I  drommen  du  sir,'  '  Sa  far  da  viil,'  or 
'Drum,'  with  its  lovely  vague  harmony,  and 
'  Alia  mina  drummer,'  with  its  strange  impres- 
sive tonality,  is  incontestable. 

During  the  last  twenty- five  years  a  change 
has  come  over  Swedish  music.  The  genius  of 
Berlioz,  Liszt,  and  Wagner  has  dominated  the 
talents  of  the  living  representatives  of  Swedish 
romanticism.  Of  the  youngest  school  of 
song  writers,  Vilhelm  Stcnhammar,  born  1871, 
stands  pre-eminent.  His  father,  P.  W.  Sten- 
hammar,  was  a  prolific  composer  of  ultra-simple 
religious,  old-fashioned  songs.  V.  Stenhammar 
is  equally  successful  in  any  form  of  song  he 
touches,  whether  it  be  the  ballad,  such  as  his 


fine  setting  of  '  Florez  and  Blanchiflur,'  or  « 
little  folk-song  like  '  Irmelin  Rose,'  or  the  tnir 
lyric,  such  as  the  splendid  song  'Fylgia.'  In 
freshness,  warmth,  and  wealth  of  harmony  and 
melody,  none  of  the  younger  composers  havr- 
8urj>as8ed  Stenhammar.  In  W.  Peterson 
Berger's  Swedish  songs,  '  Svensk  Lyrik '  and 
the  cycle  entitled  '  Ut  Fridolin's  Lustgard,'  th? 
tender,  melancholy  national  tone  is  reflected  ; 
whereas  in  his  German  songs,  such  as  th- 
'Gesange  nach  Nietzsche,'  he  is  more  directly 
under  Wagner's  aspell.  Hugo  Alfvcn,  Tor 
Aulin,  and  E.  Akerberg  belong  also,  with 
others,  to  this  group. 

In  all  the  modern  Scandinavian  composers' 
songs  there  is  the  same  strong  feeling  for  tone- 
colour,  which  may  be  traced  to  the  innate, 
deep-rooted  love  and  reverence  for  the  folk- music 
of  their  respective  homes.  And  nowhere  in 
Europe  has  the  spirit  of  romanticism  exercised 
a  stronger  and  higher  influence  than  in  these 
northern  countries. 
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Brrmfrren,  A  P.   •  Kulkr-Haiige  i*t  Mehdler'  (vol.  I.).  Copenhagen, 
1MB. 

Oavidaaon.  Olafur.    '  lalenxkar  skemtanlr.'   Copenhagen.  l-HeW-Sri. 

'  Songbok  hlns  Ulcnaka  Studeutaf  Jelag*.     Key k)»vik,  ISM. 
Pilet.  Kavinond.    .VourWtrj  Arckiret  de*  MiuUnu  tcivntifi<fiu»  H 

Utteratre,  (vol.  vii.  pp.  J43-271).    Part*.  1W7. 
P*num  Mid  Behreud.    lUtutrieret  Ha*>kXiHurie  (vol.  i.  p.  U.  ha*  a 

nfcrenee  to  the  rrtsonj^r).    Copenhagen.  1W7  lUOft 
Uawraerich.  Angul.    Studien  OVr  tiii,,<,iixhr  MntUu    <  Hummel- 

txlnd*.  LM.U.,  I.  ill.  1000.) 
Thurt'n,  UJalmar.    Tuns.  tHehtunj  und  Gctany  an/  den  Partem. 

^ThU^contaliM  many  Icelandic  suug»..i   SammMbdna*,  I.M.U  . 

The  Netherlands 

Under  this  comprehensive  term  are  included 
the  countries  which  extend  from  the  North 
Sea  to  the  Somme  in  France,  comprising 
Holland,  Flauders,  Belgium,  the  Walloon 
country  and  the  chief  part  of  the  old  province 
of  Artois.  The  imputation  is  partly  Teutonic, 
represented  hy  the  Flemings ;  j»artly  of  Romance 
origin,  represented  by  the  Walloons.  Two 
languages  are  spoken — Dutch  and  French,  for 
Flemish  is  nearly  akin  to  Dutch,  and  the 
Romance  dialect  spoken  by  the  Walloons  is 
closely  allied  to  French,  which  is  the  official 
language  of  Belgium.  Still,  until  the  19th 
century  when  Holland  and  Belgium  were 
formed  into  independent  kingdoms,  the  Nether- 
lauds  was  practically  one  country.  In  dealing 
with  the  folk-songs,  however,  a  distinction 
must  be  made,  as  each  division  of  the  country 
yossessed  its  own  songs.  Yet  even  so  the 
subject  is  confusing,  for  while  the  official 
designation  of  4  Netherlands '  is  retained  by 
what  we  now  call  Holland,  the  1  Spanish 
Netherlands,'  which  in  the  16th  and  early  17th 
centuries  played  so  important  a  part  in  history, 
and  gave  birth  to  the  finest  songs,  comprised 
rather  the  districts  of  Flanders  and  Belgium. 
Again,  the  songs  of  the  North  of  France  and 
Flanders,  and  the  Low  German  and  Dutch 
songs,  have  so  much  in  common,  that  to  write 
the  history  of  one  is  to  write  the  history  of 
the  other.1 

The  Trouv&res  of  the  1 1th  and  12th  centuries, 
with  their  Uingm  d'oll,  belonged  equally  to 
Northern  France  and  to  Belgium,  and  as  they 
have  already  been  mentioned  under  France 
it  is  unnecessary  to  refer  to  them  again  here. 
Further,  the  Old  French  and  Flemish  schools 
of  music  were  practically  identical,  and  the 
(Jallo-  Belgian  School,  whose  most  successful 
period  lies  between  1360  and  1460,  was  con- 
sidered by  other  nations  as  French,  and  the 
composers  indiscriminately  called  Galli  (see 
anle,  p.  542).  But  with  the  Netherland  School 
proper  we  are  treading  on  different  ground. 
This  school  penetrated  into  every  cultured 
country  in  Western  Europe,  formed  schools  of 
its  own,  identified  itself  with  other  nationalities, 
and  was  held  in  universal  esteem  until,  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  16th  century,  the  Italians 
became  the  leading  musical  nation  in  Europe. 
This  great  school,  however,  was  essentially 
polyphonic,  and  with  it  and  its  chief  repre- 

J  8**  OwMMhrt  Chanti  de*  Ftamand*  dm  France ;  and 


sentatives  (such  as  Okeghem,  Obrecht,  Josquin 
de*  Pres,  (Jombert,  Orlandus  Lassus,  and  others) 
this  article  is  only  indirectly  concerned.  These 
prefatory  remarks  will  explain  to  some  extent 
the  complex  character  of  the  history  of  song  in 
the  Netherlands. 

Among  the  earliest  traces  of  the  langue  d'oU 
is  the  'Cantique  de  S*  Eulalie  *  (without  music), 
preserved  in  the  Valenciennes  Library,  and  be- 
longing to  the  9th  or  early  10th  century.2 
This  language  of  the  Trou vires  was  spoken  in 
Northern  France  and  Belgium  for  some  centuries, 
and  during  the  11th,  12th,  and  13th  numerous 
songs  were  composed  which,  with  their  melodies, 
still  exist.  With  regard  to  the  Flemish  songs, 
Fetis  says  it  is  more  difficult3  to  decide  with 
certainty  whether  they  are  as  old  as  they  are 
reputed  to  be.  Of  these,  one  famous  song,  to 
judge  by  the  character  of  the  poetry,  reaches 
back  to  the  Norman  traditions  of  the  10th 
century.4  It  is  knowu  by  the  name  of  1  Heer 
Halewijn,'  and  Willems,  who  published  the 
song  in  1 836  with  the  original  text,  says  it  is 
still  heard  in  Brabant  and  Flanders.6  The 
many  versions  of  the  melody  make  it  impossible 
to  date  it  with  accuracy,  but  the  following  (in 
the  Hypomixolydian  mode)  is  considered  the 
oldest  and  purest : — 


lher  Halewijn. 


Heer  Halewijn  song  een  lie-de-kljn,  al  die  dat  hoor-de 


won  bl  hem  «Un.  al  dledat  hoor-de  won  bihenisiju. 

Although  it  is  true  that  the  aim  of  the 
representative  Netherland  School  (1425-1 626) 
was  polyphonic,  it  is  a  mistake  to  supj>ose  that 
the  work  of  these  learned  contrapuntists  was 
the  only  form  of  music  prevailing  iu  the  country 
at  this  time.  National  songs  existed  con- 
temporaneously with  it ;  and  the  tunes  these 
great  masters  used  as  themes  for  their  glorious 
masses,  motets,  and  polyphonic  chansons  were 
practically  their  own  folk-songs.  That  such 
historic  Freuch  and  Flemish  tunes  as  'L  Homme 
arme,'  'Cents  mille  ecus,'  '  Forseulement,' 
'  Je  me  demande,'  'Myn  Hert,'a  *  Het  daghet,'7 
were  not  merely  worthy  of  local  recognition  is 
proved  by  theirconstant  use  throughout  Europe. 

»  Fctls.  HUto4re  lien,  de  In  ilut.  tv.  4*5. 
'  r-i  V.  Met  tey. 

«  Oscar  Fleischer.  In  Kin  Ka/dlel  fergtelekender  Sltutkwtuerue\afl 
(Kammelbnnde,  I.M.O.,  1. 1  18W9I,  show*  the  rcsemblauce  bet »era  the 
Ualewljn  melody  and  a  Brittany  >»1U<1,  '  Die  dret  Monnlken ' 
(ate  Villemarquc,  p.  186),  and  the  melody  of  a  hymn.  -  Sldus  aolsre,' 
from  a  Neapolitan  MS.  of  the  11th  and  12th  cnturle*.  and  die- 
cu.wswhl.-h  la  the  older. 

1  F.  van  Duyae  oorroboratea  this  by  saying  that  Pol  de  Mont 
(poet  and  folk  loristl  heard  the  "  Hatrwijnslled 1  In  1N86  in  the 
environ*  of  Ijeuwen.  iBee  Het  «ud*  Sedertaniitehe  l.ie^i,  1.  13.)  In 
I  thU  standard  work  IHiyw  practically  Include*  all  the  song*  found 
In  the  Netherlands  with  the  word*  and  tune  of  each,  and  their 
variant*.  The  valuable  preface  explain*  the  verse  metre,  rhythm, 
scale*,  and  irenera)  form,  and  1*  indispensable  to  the  student 

"  lined  by  Pierre  de  la  Rue  in  a  4  part  chanson.  Sea  Ambroa, 
111.  341. 

»  r»ed  by  Clemens  nou  Papa  In  a  3- part  shanson.   Bee  Days* 

1.  124. 
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The  Netherland  masters,  however,  rarely  gave 
the  whole  melody  even  to  the  leading  part, 
and  seldom  more  than  one  couplet  of  the  words, 
and  hence  the  fragmentary  character  of  the 
songs  they  bequeathed  to  us.  Hut  gradually 
the  spirit  of  the  folk-song  began  to  influence 
their  highest  forms  of  composition,  and  they 
realised  that  in  their  chansons,  villanellcs,  and 
canxmutUt,  written  in  four,  five,  six,  seven,  or 
eight  parts,  '  mechanical  invention  must  be 
subservient  to  idea,  and  euphony  and  expres- 
sion should  equally  be  the  objects  of  the  com- 
poser. ' 1  Amongst  the  works  of  Dufay,  Binchois, 
Fatigues,  Busnois,  and  in  Petrucci's  1  Canti 
cento  cinquanta,'  there  are  songs  which,  iu 
regularity  of  form  and  simplicity  of  character, 
rival  the  folk-songs.  Nor  are  examples  want- 
ing in  the  minor  works  of  Okeghem,  Pierre  de 
la  Rue,  Joaquin  des  Prea,  Gombert,  Willaert,8 
Goudimel,  Clemens  non  Papa,  Jannequin,3 
Arcadelt,  and  Orlaudus  Lassus,  of  secular 
melodies  conceived  in  a  strain  of  freshness, 
naivete,  humour,  and  brightness,  or  marked  by 
a  power  of  lyric  expression  belonging  to  a  much 
later  time. 

The  picture  of  an  age  and  its  culture  is  always 
vividly  reflected  iuits  folk-songs;  itwas  therefore 
the  natural  result  of  the  intensity  of  the  impulse 
given  to  religious  life  by  the  '  mystics '  that  so 
great  a  number  of  sacred  songs  were  created 
during  the  14th  century."*  The  ground  had 
already  been  prepared  by  the  celebrated  ascetics 
Greort  Groote  and  Johann  Ruysbrock,  and  the 
numerous  sacred  Minne  songs^  were  the  especial 
outcome  of  the  mystic  movement.  About  the 
middle  of  the  15th  century  the  early  Rederykers6 
(who  correspond  with  the  German  Meistenringer) 
substituted  for  the  harshly  realistic  secular 
songs  of  the  day  their  own  carefully  prepared 
sacred  songs.7  For  these  they  either  altered 
the  words  of  the  secular  songs  to  give  them  a 
sacred  meaning,  or  they  adapted  totally  new 
religious  words,  retaining  the  secular  tune  un- 
changed.8 And  this  practice  prevailed  in  the 
Netherlands  throughout  the  16th  and  17th 
centuries.  In  1561  Tylman  Susato  published 
his  '  Souterliedekens,'  consisting  of  portions  of 
the  Psalms  according  to  the  rhymed  Flemish 
version,  set  unaltered  to  the  popular  song-tunes 

■  Nauminn'i  Hltt.  of  Jfus.  I.  «8. 

«  Iu  Wlllaert  we  .■!..  »rly  see  the  modem  spirit,  not  onljr  in  what 
he  did  for  harmony  hut  alan  for  hi*  recognition  at  the  valne  ol  the 
•olo-voloe.  In  ISSrt  lir  arranged  some  of  Verdelot's  madrigals  for 
solo-song  with  acoom|»uiltnent  of  lute. 

»  Woold  ridge  gives  a  lovely  little  long,  Co  Moy*  de  Mai.'  hy 
Janneqnln,  showing  the  transit  Ion  between  the  two  styles,  where 
the  harmony  la  in  plain  chorda,  bat  'the  polyphonic  element  I* 
still  present  In  Uie  inelodioaa  flow  and  Independent  interest  of  the 
separate  parts.'    Oxford  Hltt.  of  MuMc,  II.  277. 

'  See  W.  Baumker.  .VMerM  tuiUrh*  gritlirht 
•Thrift.  \>m 

All  these  aonfr*  -Km I  with  Christ  aa  the 
the  loving  son]  yearns. 

*  For  information  on  the  gulldi  of  poets  and  musicians  In  the 
Netherlands,  see  MoUey's  Kit  aftht  Ihttch  RepuWc.  I.  75  et  sef. 

"  For  examples  from  the  later  r*Urykrr.  M.  ran  Caatelyu's  songs 
I  Mrmch*  U*d*rk*nt\,  see  Duyee.  II.  1M0  et  ley.  One  of  Castelyna 
•  »ig*.  'Ohepeya,  Ohepeys,  vol  van  cuvljen,'  Is  included  In  most 
c<  »1  lections. 

»  In  this  manner  many  secular  songs  have  been  preserved  intact, 
In.tea 

h  »ve  i 


of  only  in  a 
•n  the  polyph 


of  the  day.  This  publication  was  succeeded 
by  Fruy tier's  4  Ecclesiasticus '  (1565)  and  the 
various  Roman  Catholic  song -books,  such  as 
'Theodotus,'  '  Het  Paradijs '  (Antwerp,  1621), 
which  similarly  contained  a  mass  of  secular 
melodies.  Whilst  the  Church  scales  were  still 
in  use  the  greater  part  of  the  earlier  melodies 
were  in  the  Dorian  mode,  though  the  Phrygian 
and  Lydian  were  also  represented.9 

Very  ditferent  iu  character  from  the  sacred 
songs  of  the  mystics,  of  the  raUrykcrs,  of  the 
Roman  Catholics,  or  those  which  the  Reforma 
tion  produced,  were  the  songs  of  liberty  an<! 
patriotism  sung  a  generation  later  during  the 
Spanish  oppression.  Amongst  other  collections 
the  famous  song-book  of  the  Gneux  10  ('Geuaen- 
Liedenboecxkens,'  1588),  and  Adrianus  Valerius' 
'Gedeuck-Clanck' (1621-26)"  (see  Valerius), 
contain  the  classics  of  Dutch  musical  literature, 
and  are  historically  of  inestimable  value. 
They  give  us  the  ballads  of  *  Egmont  and 
Horn,'  the  'Storm  of  Leyden';  the  splendid 
political  songs  of  satire  on  the  Spanish  generals, 
such  as  the  'Spotlied  op  de  Bossu,'  'Spotlied 
op  de  Alva,'  or  the  patriotic  songs  such  as 
'  Ein  Liedje  op  den  Briel,'  or  'De  Geuzen  by 
Antwerpen,'  and  '  Wilhelmus  van  Nasaouwe  ' — 
the  Dutch  national  anthem.  (See  Wilhelmvs 
van  Nassouwe.)  These  grand  old  Netherland 
songs  breathe  a  spirit  of  protest  against  tyranny, 
and  of  warlike  determination  tempered  with 
resignation  under  disaster,  which  seta  them  on 
a  distinct  plane  of  their  own.  In  many  of  the 
collections  only  the  name  of  the  tune  (st<m)  is 
mentioned  to  which  the  song  was  sung.  Such 
is  the  case  with  those  in  the  '  Geusen  Lieden- 
boeexkens,'  but  Valerius  has  given  the  actual 
melodies  as  well.  Many  tunes  are  derived  from 
foreign  sources,  and  especial  interest  is  attached 
to  those  of  English  origin,  of  which  the  follow- 
ing collections  contain  the  most:  'Friesche  Lus- 
thof '(1621);18  'Gedenck-Clanck' (1621-26);" 
'Den  singende  Zwaen  '  (1664)  ;  ' Stichtelycke 
Ryuien'  (1624)  ;14  ' Bellerophon '  (1633);16  and 
Thysius's  and  Vallet's  lute-books.  At  the  time 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  when  the  cultivation  of 
music  in  England  was  at  its  height,  intercourse 
between  this  country  and  the  Netherlands  was 
most  frequent  English  traders  arrived  in 
Dutch  harbours,  English  students  studied  at 
Leyden,  English  actors  played  in  Amsterdam," 

*  Baumker  has  given  examples  of  these  Interchangeable  aacrsd 
and  secular  songs  from  two  old  MS.  collections  :  one  la  In  the  K.  K 
Kldrlkommlsbibliothek  In  Vienna,  ami  the  other  in  the  Koniglica* 
Hibllothek  in  Berlin.  The  tunes  are  nearly  all  b>  be  found  in 
Bonnie's  '  Altdeuteches  Liedcrbuch.'  and  frequently  occur  again  In 
Dutch  collections.  See  also  Oeiatlichr  und  WelUlche  Composr 
tlonen  dee  XV.  Jahrhundert*.'  bearbeitet  von  Outdo  Adler  tu«l 
Oswald  Roller. 

l»  Or  '  Oentlemen  begjmr*  '  For  the  origin  of  the  word  see  Motley  's 

of  Out  Ifutrk  KrpuNic.  i.  4X1  rt  ase. 
»  Dr.  A.  Ionian  has  harinuiiiiwd  a  selection  from  the  Geasrc 

lng  prefaces  and  notea.  were  published  by  the  MaatsehappO  UA 
bevordering  der  Toonkunat  for  1871  and  1871.    (See  Vxnimioiso  i 
>*  J.  Starter. 

I*  See  J.  F.  Land's  article  on  Valerius'*  '  Gedenck-Clanok  '  In  vol  I. 
of  the  Tijdtrhrifl  drr  screen lyfwy  roar  .Voorrf-.VroVTintwi*  Jfaws- 
/esoAfmfenes.  (Land's  references  are  to  tha  1st  edition  of  Chapprll  * 
Pop.  Untie  \  U  Camphuyaen.  »»  D.  P.  Pet*. 

i-  l>i<-  sifyipM*  0*r  m^isrhm  Xomodiantm.  Dr.  J.  Bolts.  ISO. 
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and  English  soldiers  fought  side  by  side  with 
the  Dutch  against  the  Spaniards.  And  it  is 
clear  that  Dutch  musicians  were  well  acquainted 
with  English  ballads,  for  certain  songs,  such  as 
•Fortune,'  'What  if  a  day'  (identical  with 
'  Wilhelmus  van  Nassouwe '),  '  Barafostus' 
Dream,'  and  the  1  Cobbler's  Jig,' 1  were  evidently 
favourites,  as  they  occur  so  frequently.  The 
last-named  tune  is  used  in  the  'Gedenck-Clanck ' 
for  the  song  '  Wie  dat  sich  selfs  verheft,'  and 
Valerius  calls  the  dent  1  Engelslapperken.'  On 
comparing  this  Dutch  song  of  satire  on  Alva's 
standard  with  the  English  version,  it  will  be 
seen  that  not  a  note  has  been  altered. 


Wiedat 
due  dAU  u 


i  ver-brft  t.  met.  wert  wel  een  i 
i.  tot  spi)t  ge  act.  wwr  af ce bro  ken 


1IJ  •  dig  la  en    atrlj-dlg  1*  rart    on  aer  linden  «t*et. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  songs  in  this  collec- 
tion, '  Waer  datmen  sich  al  keerd  of  wend  '  (a 
fine  patriotic  poem  by  Valerius),  set  to  the  dem 
'  Pots  hondert  duijsent 2  slapperment '  (named 
also  by  Valerius  '  Allemande  Pekelharing'), bears 
a  strong  resemblance  to  1  Walking  in  a  country 
town.'  3 

Ex.  3.  IVaer  da/men.4 

Waer  dat-men  sich  »1  k.-rd  of  wend, End'  >vr  men 
Wacrdat-inen  reljst  ufr-.tjit.of  rend.Knd'  wa>-r-mcn 


zap  3 


l  fW  Chappell  *  OU  ttogiuh  Pop.  jVtuie  I  new  edition).  L 
14*.  -m. 

i  Tnumnl  In  some  versions.    See  Htarter  ».  from  whom  Valerius 

i»«l>,ly  look  the  tune. 
»  Cbappell.  I  117. 


woc-atc 


Zee.  Ala 


door  het  hooch  de  Leeow. 


Valerius  has  also  included  nineteen  purely  Dutch 
folk -tunes  in  the  'Gedenck-Clanck,'  and  one 
cannot  fail  to  be  struck  by  the  bold  sweeping 
melodic  lines,  massive  structure,  and  stately 
dignity  of  these  songs.  The  Dutch  and  North 
Flemish  folk-songs  have,  in  fact,  much  in 
common  with  the  German  Volkslied,  which  is 
explicable  when  we  consider  the  consanguinity 
of  the  races,  the  resemblance  of  temperament, 
and  the  similarity  of  language  and  poetical 
forms.6  Many  of  the  tunes  are  modal,  and  yet 
have  a  feeling  for  harmony  which  is  unusual 
in  such  tunes.  The  melodies  most  frequently 
begin  on  the  up-beat,  and  as  the  musical  rhythm 
follows  the  words  very  closely  6  frequent  changes 
of  time  are  necessitated,  although  the  actual 
rhythmical  figures  present  little  variety  : — 


Ex.  4. 


Het  (laghetJ 


•mil 


The  songs  are  by  no  means  always  in  regular 
periods  ;  constantly  the  first  part  consists  of 
eight  and  the  second  part  of  five  or  six  liars,  or 
of  five  and  seven  bars  each  as  in  the  4  Spotlied. ' 
(See  p.  690,  Ex.  5.)  Sometimes  only  one  bar  is 
added,  as  if  to  give  emphasis  to  the  last  words. 
Melodic  mdismaa  are  of  frequent  occurrence, 
even  in  strophical  songs,  and  are  probably  duo 
to  the  influence  of  the  Church.  And  yet, 
paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  the  songs  never 

1  It  may  be  wifely  asserted  that  two-tb lrds  of  the  tongs  given  in 
Duyse's  famous  collection  occur  also  In  K.  Bohroe  s  '  Altdeutschrs 
Uederhuch  and  other  Oertnan  collections,  with  only  slight  differ, 
enrea  In  the  words  and  melodies.  As  one  example,  take  1  Oaer 
ataet  mi  donate*  in  Oostenrije'  tDujrva,  I.  4TSl  and  *  8a  llegt  em 
Schloaa  Im  Oaaterrelch '  (Btthme,  1M).  BOhme  drew  attention  to 
this  point  In  his  preface,  saying:  ' The  Herman  and  old  Netherland 
folk -songs  are  Indistinguishable,  for  from  the  last  half  of  the  1Mb 
to  the  end  of  the  10th  century  they  had  a  fund  of  folk -poetry  in 
common.  And  amongst  the  songs  contained  in  the  Netherland 
collection*  laee  especially  those  In  the  Antwerp  Hong-book  of  1.M4 
many  were  written  both  in  High  and  Low  Oertnan ;  and  in  the 
(Jet  mull  collections  (see  for  Instance,  Khaw'a  '  Blclnia'l  aonga  occur 
with  Netherland  text  and  sometimes  with  the  mark  Bmbantlea 
annexed.  This  interchange  need  cause  no  surprise  when  the  close 
Intercourse  promoted  by  the  Hanseatlc  Lea«rue  t«  taken  Into 
account.' 

•  Following  the  verse- ntetrr  closely  la  peculiarly  characteristic  of 
I  bitch  folk -aonga. 

1  This  15th-century  song  is  set  to  Paalm  It.  in  Die  'Souter- 
liedekens'  115*01.  and  was  used  by  Clemens  non  Papa  In  a  chanson 
for  three  voices,  and  published  In  Antwerp  in  ISM.  It  occurs  also 
in  a  dlrfrrent^form^ln  the  (ineo^aong  book  gggj.  set  i 
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Ex  5 


Spotlifd  op  dc 


Ma  il-tnl  lt*-nua  de  lk»-au  ben  ick  *o  Onwl  Oc-hee 


doo  -  den     priu  -  cl-pael.  dit  had  ick  mij  TKNne-teo. 

lose  their  classical  character  of  regularity  of 
form. 

Belgium  being  a  bilingual  country  the  folk- 
songs are  divided  into  two  classes,  Flemish  and 
Walloon.-  The  Flemish  are  more  numerous 
and  widespread  ;  indeed  they  extend  north 
into  Holland,  where  they  intermingle  with  the 
Dutch.  The  Walloon  songs  are  more  local, 
though  they  include  all  those  suug  in  French 
or  in  the  curious  Walloon  dialect.3  Just  as  the 
Flemish  people  show  affinity  with  the  German, 
the  Walloons  resemble  the  French.  The  grace 
and  liveliness  of  the  French  charuum,  the  love 
the  French  have  for  satirical  words  and  strongly 
marked  dance-rhythms,*  are  qualities  exhibited 
by  the  Walloons.  In  the  district  round  Lioge 
a  particular  genre  of  satirical  song  exists,  called 
la  pasqiteye,  and  amongst  the  numerous  Belgian 
dance  -  songs,  the  1  Crainignons '  of  the  same 
district  should  be  especially  noticed.  The 
following  is  a  favourite  :- — 


Ex.  e. 


Cramigncn.b 


Paur'  mohe!   qua  ntu  st-vcT  tat 


dont 


Vo  -  cbal  vl-now'  |V 
list!       1 1 2nd.  |  Solo. 


srsrsrz 


raohc.  la-regm-  It  mohe.  Pauv'  moh« !  qnu  n'tu  saver* 


tuT  WW      don!       po    dxl  lea  ea  -  bus. 

The  traditional  ballads  of  the  old  French 

■  This  eong  doe*  not  appear  in  the  Ant  elltlona  of  the  Oneux 
•onghnok.  but  the  melody  !■  given  tn  Luther  '»  hymn  hook  of  1«4 
to  word*  by  &|>enitua,  '  Be  lat  da*  Hell ' :  afterward*  It  *m  used  by 
the  Bohemian  Brother*,  and  by  the  Lutheran*  In  Antwerp  In  ISTn. 
Wlnterfeld  *ay*  In  hi*  t:,an,,  Ktrchmgrtaiu,.  I  41.  that  In  IU 
•  riglnal  form  it  waa  undoubtedly  a  secular  folk-son*. 

*  'Chanson*  poji.  de*  province*)  IWjm  '  <  preface  i,  Krneit  ("loaaoti. 
1  Thl*  dialect  w»  dying  out,  but  within  the  last  twenty  year* 

•■fTbrta  hare  been  made  by  the  Liege  poet  Nicola*  Defrecheu*  and 
•»>'  folk-lortst*  to  preserve  it. 

*  Terry"'  *^  t'ni*       V,rj  °°nimon  *mong  the  Walloon  *< infra. 


provinces,  Lorraine,  Picardy,  Auvergne,  and 
Provence,  survive  in  the  Ardennes.  In  the 
Walloon  songs  the  refrains  follow  much  the 
same  lines  as  other  countries  ;  rhyme  is  by  no 
means  universal,  and  is  often  replaced  by  mere 
assonance  ;  the  dialogue  form  is  very  common, 
and  consists  of  innumerable  strophes.6  Modal 
melodies  are  frequently  found  amongst  the 
Noels  and  other  religious  songs.  The  profound 
sincerity  and  naivete  of  the  Noels  must  appeal 
to  all,  and  if  a  vein  of  realistic  familiarity, 
attractive  to  the  peasantry,  is  repellent  to  the 
more  cultivated  taste,  none  will  deny  that 
they  possess  a  touching  charm  of  their  own, 
difficult  to  convey  in  words. 

It  is  inevitable  that  songs  handed  down 
century  after  century  should  undergo  changes, 
but  this  is  less  so  in  the  Netherlands  than  in 
most  other  countries.  Conscious  of  their  value, 
Flemish  and  Dutch  musicians  have  at  all  times 
been  assiduous  in  forming  collections  of  their 
songs  and  thus  preserving  them  in  their  original 
condition."  This  has  not  been  the  case  with 
the  French  and  Walloon-speaking  inhabitants 
of  the  country.  They  have  depended  on  oral 
tradition,  and  hence  their  songs  have  suffered 
considerable  deterioration  in  the  course  of  time. 
Indifference  to  the  folk-song  steadily  gained 
ground  among  this  people,  and  their  preference 
for  debased  tunes  from  the  vaudeville  and  optrn- 
comique  was  fostered  by  inferior  composers, 
who  wrote  in  accordance  with  the  prevailing 
taste.  Fortunately  this  evil  is  now  being 
counteracted  by  earnest  musicians,8  who  are 
devoting  themselves  to  the  task  of  rescuing  the 
folk-songs  from  neglect,  and  issuing  exhaustive 
collections  from  the  various  districts.  The 
wealth  of  songs  and  their  beauty  have  fully 
justified  their  labours. 

After  the  16th  century,  the  glory  of  the 
Flemish  school 9  waned  ;  the  contrapuntal  age- 
was  over  and  monody  reigned  in  its  place. 
From  henceforth  very  few  musicians  of  any 
importance  devoted  their  talents  to  vocal  music. 
As  representative  songs  of  the  18th  century  we 
may  mention  those  by  the  Flemish  composer 
G.  de  Fesch,  who  came  over  to  England  about 
1730  and  published  there  a  volume  entitled 
'  Canzonette  ed  Arie  a  voce  sola.'  They  are 
sentimental  like  the  French  songs  of  the  period, 
regular  in  form,  with  fairly  agreeable  harmony. 
Of  greater  interest  are  the  songs  interspersed  in 


*  The  iFlenitahl  lace-maker*  for  instance  have  their  own  I 
song*  with  apparently  meaningless  word*,  but  which  represent  to 
them  a  given  number  or  kind  of  *titch.  Each  worker  take*  up 
one  of  throw  endless  verse*  in  turn.  See  Lootrna  and  Fey'a  '  Cbaati 
pop.  Flamand*.' 

'  The  effort*  of  the  member*  of  the  M aatachappij  tot  hevonlertn< 
der  Toonkunut  and  their  interesting  publications  have  grtsUly 
H.  Bogge.  J.  P.  Land.  A 


J.  Rftntgen.  V.  ran 

deserve  special  recognition  In  thl*  connection. 

*  Among  these  the  name*  of  L.  Terry  and  Chaamont,  Looten*  and 
Keys,  L.  Jourrt.  K.  Cloason.  O.  Colaon  (the  director  of  the  1  Joe 
review  Wntlnnia,  which  contain*  much  Information  About  lb' 
Walloon  folk-songsl,  and  the  cure  J.  Bols  hold  an  honoured  ptaee 

•  Technically,  the  term  P1emi*h  has  no  longer  the  same  atguif. 
cance  a*  it  had  earlier  :  that  ia  to  say,  H  I.  now 
with  Belgian  than  with  Dntch  art. 
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the  short  allegorical,  mythological,  and  pastoral 
plays  then  much  in  vogue.  Van  der  Straeten  1 
gives  as  a  characteristic  example,  a  pretty 
little  4  Bergere  Flamande,'  from  Lambrecht's 
'Vlaemache  Vrede- Vreucht ' ;  but  whether  it 
was  original  or  an  adopted  folk-song  is  au  open 
question.  4  Le  Voegge  do  Chofoutaine.'an  opera- 
boutfe  by  the  Liege  composer  G.  Noel  Hamal, 
contained  the  favourite  couplets  and  dances  in 
the  district  in  which  it  was  written.2  By 
degrees,  however,  theseunimportant  local  operas 
died  out,3  and  composers  sought  their  laurels  in 
Paris.  Both  Belgium  and  France  lay  claim  to 
Gossec  and  Gretry  as  national  composers  ;  and 
similarly  Grisar,  Cesar  Franck,  and  many  others, 
who,  although  Belgians  by  birth,  are  practically 
regarded  as  French  composers,  having  identified 
themselves  with  the  French  school. 

Belgium. — The  year  1834  witnessed  the 
constitution  of  Belgium  as  a  separate  kingdom, 
and  the  formation  of  a  Belgian  nationality. 
Up  to  that  date  there  are  no  songs  worthy  of 
mention,  with  the  possible  exception  of  La 
Braban<;on-se,  the  national  song  of  Belgium, 
composed  by  Van  Campenhout  in  1880.  The 
generality  of  composers  had  hitherto  continued 
to  use  indiscriminately  French  and  Flemish 
words  for  their  songs,  until  within  recent  years 
a  small  group  of  musicians  arose  who  avowedly 
are  endeavouring  to  give  Flemish  art  once 
more  a  national  character.  This  has  been 
designated  the  inouvemenl  flamingant,  and  the 
foremost  personalities  belonging  to  it  were 
P.  Benoit,  whose  songs  set  to  Flemish  words 
are  full  of  life  and  colour,  and  Edgar  Tinel. 
The  latter  is  an  interesting  composer  with  a 
strong  individuality,  but  his  songs  are  few. 
Many  other  excellent  musicians,  who  have 
all  written  ballads  and  songs,  joined  this 
movement,  such  as  Lenaerts,  Wambach,  aud 
Jan  Blockx,  the  most  brilliant  of  them  all. 
Mention  must  also  be  made  of  Blockx's  pupil, 
Vleeshower,  and  of  Van  den  Eeden,  who  suc- 
ceeded Huberti  as  director  of  the  Mons  Con- 
servatoire. Less  exclusively  Flemish  song- 
writers arc  Eyken  and  Tilman,  who  chiefly 
confined  themselves  to  sacred  songs ;  Miry, 
C.  Meerens,  and  A.  Goovaerts,  who  wrote  for 
the  most  part  nursery  or  school  songs  ;  and 
Van  Gheluwe,  J.  Radoux,  A.  Samuel,  J.  Meer- 
tens,  G.  Huberti,  and  E.  Mathieu,  who  are  the 
best- known  names.  Mathieu  has  set  many  of 
Goethe's  ballads,  in  which  the  accompaniments 
are  highly  elaborate,  and  the  melodies  at  times 
expressive.  But  they  lack  proportion  and 
unity,  and  their  great  length  detracts  from 
their  effect.  In  Mathieu's  shorter  songs  the 
interest  is  better  sustained.  Meertens  and 
Huberti  have  written  songs  both  graceful  and 


'  La  MuHqu*  niu  P;  w  H,u,  R.  Vandcr  Straeten.  Hi.  92. 
1  The  oprra  ni  revival  a  short  time  a«o  lu  P»rU.  edited  by  L. 
Terry. 

>  In  1810  Van  der  Otrate  wrote  an  opera  with  Plendsh  words ; 
and  later  Miry.  Van  den  Acker,  and  Meertens  attempted  Flemish 
vaudevilles,  achieving,  however,  only  local  success. 


melodious,  and  of  a  simple  character  ;  whilst 
those  of  Jan  Blockx,  G.  Lekeu,  Paul  Gilson, 
aud  the  younger  school  of  composers,  if  some- 
what eclectic,  manifest  originality,  novelty,  and 
boldness  of  invention.  The  curious  phase  of 
thought  and  the  peculiar  qualities  shown  in  the 
literature  of  Belgium  by  the  writings  of  Maeter- 
linck, Rodenbach,  and  Verhaeren,  cannot  fail 
to  leave  their  mark  also  on  the  music  of  the 
period. 

Holland. — After  the  numerous  song-books 
which  appeared  in  Holland  between  1600 
and  1700,  Dutch  composers  devoted  them- 
selves principally  to  instrumental  music. 
Even  on  the  title-pages  of  vocal  pieces  we 
find  oin  te  ttitigen  of  U  spelen  ;  and  Swee- 
linck's  skilful  organ  and  clavier  variations  on 
the  songs  were  greater  favourites  than  the 
songs  themselves.  As  lutenists,  organists, 
carillonneurs,  or  theoreticians,  Dutch  musicians 
held  a  high  place  in  Europe  ; 4  and  although 
among  the  works  of  various  members  of  musical 
families  (and  music  in  Holland  was  an  essenti- 
ally hereditary  gift)  we  find  incidental  mention 
of  songs  or  song -collections,  it  is  evident  that 
this  form  of  art  was  on  the  wane.  Hooft's 
anonymous  publication,  'Emblemata  Amatoria,' 
is  the  last  collection  of  any  value  in  the  17th 
century,  though  Jacques  Vredeman  (a  member 
of  the  Vredeman  family  of  lutenists)  is  known 
to  have  written  some  canzoni  and  villanelle  to 
words  in  the  Frisian  dialect. 

To  the  18th  century  belong  De  Koninck 
and  Snep,  who  were  the  authors  of  some 
4  Nederlandsche  liederen  met  een  en  twe 
Stemmeu,'  with  figured  bass,  but  these  are 
of  no  musical  value.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  the  vocal  works  of  the  following  com- 
posers who  lived  in  the  early  part  of  the 
19th  century:  A.  Ten  Cate,  J.  G.  Wilms, 
G.  Hutschenmijter,  G.  W.  Smits,  J.  Boers, 
and  D.  H.  Dijkhuijzen.  Their  names  still 
appt  i:  in  all  |«>pular  collections  of  school 
and  patriotic  songs,  together  with  those  by 
composers  of  a  later  date  and  higher  rank,  such 
as  J.  Viotta,  J.  Antheunis,  Van  Eyken,  Richard 
Hoi,  S.  de  Lange  (the  elder),  Prudens  van 
Duyse,  and  J.  van  Riemsdijk.  The  songs  of 
the  last-named  composers  are  best  described 
under  the  German  term  volkxthiimlich,  though 
some  of  them  have  shown  more  interesting  and 
original  work,  as,  for  example,  Riemsdijk  in 
his  4  Tranenkruikje  '  and  4  Sant  Jans  Gheleide.' 
from  the  Loverkenx.* 

The  most  typical  Dutch  composers  of  the 
last  century,  the  words  of  whose  songs  are  in 
the  vernacular,  were  undoubtedly  Richard  Hoi, 
J.  Verhulst,  and  W.  F.  G.  Nicolai.  The  first 
named  is  better  known  for  his  patriotic  songs 
and  choruses.     Nicolai,  who  was  a  prolific 

Holland.  ^^eratoisf  fcT  Te  'rtSC**' 
Hairue.  190*. 

'  Hoffmann  von  Fall 
with  Dutch  < 
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writer  and  a  great  favourite,  has  written  melo- 
dious and  expressive  songs,  somewhat  resemb- 
ling Mendelssohn.  Verhulst  was  one  of  the 
most  gifted  Dutch  musicians,  a  friend  of  Schu- 
mann's, and  also  well  known  abroad.  He  has 
sot  a  number  of  the  Flemish  poet  Heye's  words 
to  music,  amongst  others  a  volume  of  children's 
songs,  1  Kinderleeven,  29  Liederen  voor  eem 
stem,'  which  are  of  great  charm.  Another  very 
favourite  writer  of  children's  songs  in  Holland 
is  Catarina  van  Rennes. 

Modern  Dutch  song -writers  approach  more 
closely  to  the  German  school  than  to  the  French  ; 
and  although  at  this  moment  a  strong  national 
feeling  is  asserting  itself  amidst  some  of  the 
Dutch  composers,  the  geueral  tendency  towards 
Germany  cannot  be  denied.  Space  forbids  more 
than  the  mere  enumeration  of  the  following 
names,  many  of  whom  have  written  songs 
possessing  high  qualities:  J.  Brandts- Buys, 
J.  Wagenaar,  Hendrika  van  Tussenbroek,  J. 
Smulders,  S.  de  Lange,  Diepenbrock,  Gottfried 
Mann,  Julius  Riintgen,  B.  Zweers,  K.  Kuiler, 
A.  Spoel,  J.  H.  Loots,  H.  Viotta,  van  Brucken- 
Fock,  and  Cornelie  van  Oostcrzee. 
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The  writer  owe*  her  warm  thank*  to  Profoaaor  J  nil  as  B6at*rs 


England 

Never  within  historic  times  has  England 
been  indifferent  to  the  art  of  music  If  John 
Dunstable  who  lived  early  in  the  15th  century 
cannot  claim  to  have  invented  polyphony,  at 
least  he  was  one  of  the  first  to  bring  scientific 
and  artistic  order  into  the  chaos  of  harmony, 
and  raise  vocal  music  to  the  rank  of  a  structural 
art.  But  alwut  the  year  1240  1 — two  centuries 
before  the  time  of  Dunstable — the  song  '  Suiner 
is  icumen  in  '  was  written  by  John  of  Fornsete. 
a  monk  of  Reading  Abbey.  Whether  this 
beautiful  canon,  still  extant,  is  the  sole  survivor 
of  many  such  compositions,  or  was  a  solitary 
inspiration,  is  hidden  from  us,  but  it  oertaunly 
implied  a  long  previous  course  of  study  and 
practice. 

As  France  gave  birth  to  the  Troubadours,  and 
Germany  to  the  Minnesingers,  so  did  England 
in  a  remote  age  produce  her  own  Bards  and 
afterwards  her  Scalds  and  Minstrels,  her 
Gleemen  and  Harpers,  all  of  whom  were  held 
in  high  repute  by  their  countrymen.  And 
there  is  a  record  of  a  comj»any  or  brotherhood, 
called  '  Le  Pui,'  formed  hy  some  merchants  in 
London,  at  the  end  of  the  13th  century,  for  th* 
encouragement  of  musical  and  poetical  composi- 
tions. With  this  purpose  they  assombl-1 
periodically,  and  competitions  were  held,  though 
the  reluctance  of  the  brotherhood  to  admit  any 
but  members  to  those  meetings  prevented  their 
influence  being  widespread.  The  name  denote* 
a  French  origin,  which  is  easily  possibk 
considering  the  close  intercourse  between  France 
and  England  after  the  Norman  Conquest  and 
during  the  time  of  the  Crusades.*     Of  the 

I  Or  1398,  according  to  Dr.  Wllibald  Nagel'*  n.  «  *<<-•*>  der  MmMk 
In  Knaland,  I.  78.  ef  *ee,  where  an  interesting  diacvaeioa  <af  that 
song  will  he  found.    (See  Sl  ant  la  ktmcm 

1  Ree  H.  I.  Riley'*  Liber  f*HJf wntarvm.  p.  **&  The  las«iM 
lAtln,  Frenrh,  and  KnglUh  were  for  a  time  Intermingled,  but 
middle  of  the  14th  century  French  had  berume  a  foreign  Ian 
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ibundance  of  popular  tunes  in  the  14th  century 
•vidence  is  supplied  by  the  number  of  hymns 
•vritten  to  them.  For  instance,  'Sweetest  of 
ill,  sing,'  'Good-day,  my  leman  dear,'  and 
nany  others  were  secular  stage-songs,  to  which 
:he  Bishop  of  Ossory,  who  lived  about  1350, 
■vrote  Latin  hymns.  While  the  minstrels 
lourished,  notation  was  difficult  and  uncertain, 
ind  they  naturally  trusted  to  memory  or 
niprovisation  for  the  tunes  to  which  their  tales 
ihould  be  sung.  [See  Minstrels.]  But  with 
;he  end  of  the  15th  century  the  Minstrels 
lisappeared,  their  extinction  accelerated  by  the 
nvention  of  printing.  When  the  pedlar  had 
>egun  to  traverse  the  country  with  his  penny 
jooksand  his  songs  on  broadsheets  the  Minstrel's 
lay  was  past.1  To  the  time  of  the  Minstrels 
.H'longs,  however,  the  famous  *  Battle  of  Agin- 
:ourt*  song,8  with  the  date  1415. 

The  Song  of  Agincourt. 


Nor  man  dy.  With  grace  and  myght  of  chyvalry: 


The?  God  for    him  wrought  mar-volua-ly,    Wher-forr  Rng- 


■   aa,       L>t>  •  o    gra  -  d  -  aa     az>  -   -   ■  gll   -  -   -  ■ 


a,  red  •  da  pro    rlo  -  to  

To  the  reigns  of  Henry  VI.  and  Edward  IV. 
•elong  also  many  carols,  and  amongst  them 
he  celebrated  4  Nowell,  Nowell '  and  the  '  Boar's 
-lead '  Carol,  sung  even  now  every  Christmas 

Inglljhman,  high  or  low.  (poke  hla  owu  tongue.  Or:  d.  MunX  In 
inland.  Dr.  W.  Nagel.  II.  8  H  see. 

1  For  further  information  about  the  minstrel*  Old  Kn,jllsh 
•upular  Vku  .  chappell,  I.  1  at  say.  ;  and  u*t.  d.  Mutik  in  Snglond. 
<agrl.  1.  80  ef  aey. 
*  OUt  Kngtlth  Popular  Jfuafc,  1.  33  Chappell  further  say*  that 
'hen  Henry  V.  entered  the  city  of  London  tn  triumph  after  the 
tattle  of  Agincourt  .  .  .  boys  with  pleasing  voloea  »ere  placeil  In 
rt  irtnul  turret!  tinging  verae*  In  hi*  pn.  •  lint  Henry  ordered 
bin  part  of  the  pageantry  '"  cease,  and  commanded  that  for  the 
lture  no  dltUea  ahould  be  made  and  aung  by  minstrels  or  other*  in 
rata*  of  the  recent  victories  'fur  that  he  would  whullle  hare  the 
ralee  and  thank*  altogether  given  to  Ood.°  Nevertheless  among 
tuny  other*,  a  lulDetrrl  piece  soon  appeared  cti  the  of  Hnrfctt 

lartleuri.  and  the  BatlamU  of  Appnktmri,  evidently,  aaya  Wartoii, 
laptcd  to  the  harp,  and  of  which  he  ha*  printed  mm  portion* 
V.aforw  of  Kn.jtt*k  Portr*.  II  237  >.  The  above  song,  which  »aa 
rioted  In  the  18th  century  by  Percy.  Bumey,  and  J.  Stafford 
mtth.  from  a  MS.  in  the  Pepyalan  collection  In  the  Library  of 
.Mfttlene  College,  Cambridge,  haa  hern  ehown  by  Mr.  Fuller 
laltland  to  bean  Incomplete  tranacript  from  one  in  Trinity  College, 
ariihrldge.  In  which  the  melody  stand*  aa  above.  (8 
'  of  the  lath  Century.') 
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at  Queen's  College,  Oxford.3  Some  of  these 
carols  may  have  been  composed  by  John 
Dunstable  or  his  contem|>oraries.  Although 
in  England  there  is  little  left  of  this  earliest 
English  School  of  composers,  on  the  Continent 
recent  discoveries  have  lieen  important.  4  O 
rosa  bella,'  a  three-part  love-song,  by  Dunstable, 
was  found  at  Rome,  and  afterwards  in  a  different 
version  at  Dijon,4  and  it  is  evidently  counter- 
point on  a  popular  song.  A  number  of  other 
MSS.  of  English  composers'  works  of  this  period 
exist  at  Modena  and  Trent,  and  the  latter 
library  contains  another  secular  song  4  Puisque 
ni 'amour  '  by  Dunstable.6    (See  Dunstablk.) 

In  the  period  between  1485  and  1547,°  which 
covers  the  reigns  of  Henry  VII.  and  Henry 
VIII.,  social  and  political  ballads  multiplied 
fast ;  and  among  the  best-known  productions 
of  these  reigns  are  the  following:  4  Pastyme  with 
good  companye,'  composed  by  Henry  VIII. 
himself ;  '  The  three  ravens,' 4  John  Dory,'  4  The 
hunt  is  up,'7  4  We  be  three  j»oor  Mariners,' 
'Robin,  lend  me  thy  bow,'  'My  little  pretty 
one,"  4Sellenger"s  Round,'  4  Westron  Wynde,'8 
etc.  It  should  be  noticed  here  that  many 
variations  in  the  copies  of  old  tunes  indicate 
uncertainty  in  oral  traditions.  Formerly  the 
general  opinion  was  that  the  old  secular  music 
of  European  countries  was  based  u]k»u  the  same 
s«  ale  or  mode  as  the  modern  major  scale,  i.e. 
the  Ionian  mode.  But  it  is  now  generally 
acknowledged  that  the  ecclesiastical  modes  were 
fully  used  in  England  in  the  comjiosition  of  all 
kinds  of  secular  music  until  early  in  the  17th 
century,  and  many  of  the  jwpular  songs  were 
written  throughout  this  period  in  the  Dorian, 
Mixolydiau,  and  other  modes."  Thus,  amongst 
the  early  songs,  4  The  King's  Ballad,'  4  Westron 
Wynde,'  and  others  agree  in  some  of  their 
many  versions  with  the  Dorian  mode.  And 
as  will  be  later  shown,  modal  influences  exist 
to  the  present  day  in  our  simplest  folk-songs. 
But  in  the  16th  century  the  easy  Ionian 
mode  was  the  favourite  of  strolling  singers  and 
ballad-mongers;  and  in  spite  of  prohibition 
and  censure  by  the  Church  and  the  disdain 
with  which  skilled  musicians  treated  what  they 


printed  by  Wynkyn  de  Worde  In 

P.  22.  < 


3  The  word*  to  thl*  carol 
1*21,  but  the  mualc  appear*  to  he" of  an  earlier  daic. 

*  Hee  Ambrua.  (IftehirhU  drr  Mu*ik.  Mu.lk  liellage 
the  Soman  vvraloti  I*  reprinted. 

Thrae  were  dlacovered  In  1H92  by  Mr.  W 
enpiee  are  now  in  the  Hrltlah  Muacum. 

I  Here  the  chapter  on'  The  KnglUh  Hchool '  I 
second  vol.  of  the  Oifnrd  Hltt.  <>/  Mut.  may  bt  itudled  with  advantage. 

7  Any  aung  Intended  to  a.ouae  In  the  morning,  even  a  lovcumg, 
waa  formerly  called  a  hunt »  up  |8hakeapeare  mi  employ*  it  in 
Homeo  and  Julirt,  Act  111.  Scene  !><.  There  are  many  different 
version*  of  the  tune. 

*  Tht*  song  I*  famou*  for  being  the  only  eecular  *ong  which  our 
Church  composer*  employed  ;  It  wa*  the  subject  of  thtce  Masses  by 
Taverner.  Tye.  and  Shepherde  in  the  16th  century.  See  Chappell. 
op.  fit.  i.  SS  f..r  the  melody. 

"  At  the  time  the  previous  edition*  of  Chappell'*  work  were 
puhlUhed  thl*  fact  had  not  been  fn-ely  accepted,  and  a  certain 
number  of  the  tune*  had  had  (harps  ami  flat*  added  to  them,  which 
trari»fi>mied  an  eceleslsntlcal  mode  Into  »  msjnr  or  minor  key.  In 
the  present  edition,  lWtl,  these  »ign»  have  been  removed.  Moreover. 
In  thi*  edition  It  I*  stated  that  there  are  -41  Dorian.  19  Mtxolydian, 
■nd  1.'  AwHM  ttinM  out  of  I  IS.  The  other  43  are  mostly  In  the 
major  The  Phrv»-1  m.  and  Lydlau  moire  occur  lea*  often,  however, 
in  KtvlUh  miiMr  ttian  in  that  of  other  ountriea.  Hec  Wooldridgv  t 
preface  to  Chappell  s  OU  kng.  Pop.  Music. 
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contemptuously  termed  il  modo  laacivo,  this 
popular  scale  triumphantly  survived  the  col- 
lapse of  the  Gregorian  system,  and  has  formed 
the  basis  of  our  modern  system  of  scales  and 
keys. 

Of  secular  songs  antecedent  to  the  middle  of 
the  16th  century  few  have  come  down  to  us. 
The  principal  relics  are  the  songs  in  the  Fayr- 
fax  MS. 1  This  manuscript,  which  once  belonged 
to  and  was  probably  written  down  by  Dr.  Robert 
Fayrfax,  an  eminent  composer  of  the  reigns  of 
Henry  VII.  and  Henry  VIII.,  consists  of  forty- 
nine  songs  by  the  best  musicians  of  that  time.* 
They  are  all  written  in  2,  3,  and  4  parts  in  the 
contrapuntal  style  ;  some  in  the  mixed  measure 
—  four-time  in  the  one  pa:  t  and  three-time  in 
another — which  was  common  at  the  end  of  the 
15th  century.  But  owing  to  the  want  of  bars 
the  time  is  often  dilficult  to  discover,  and  there 
is  also  a  great  confusion  of  accents.  During 
the  latter  half  of  the  16th  century  musicians  of 
the  first  rank  seldom  composed  aire  of  the  short 
rhythmical  kind  appropriate  to  ballads,  and 
poets  rarely  wrote  in  this  metre,  for  ballad- 
writing  had  become  a  separate  employment. 
It  should  also  be  noted  that  English  Church 
composers  did  not  take  popular  or  folk-songs 
for  the  subjects  of  their  masses  and  motets  as 
was  the  custom  in  foreign  countries,  though 
they  were  freely  used  as  themes  for  variations, 
or  canii  fermi  for  polyphonic  works  by  instru- 
mental composers. 

In  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign  music  was  gene- 
rally cultivated,  and  song  was  universal : 
'  tinkers  sang  catches  ;  milkmaids  sang  ballads  ; 
carters  whistled  ;  each  trade,  even  the  beggars, 
had  their  special  songs.'3  The  best -known 
songs  of  this  period  from  1 558  to  1 603  were  1  The 
Carman's  Whistle,'  'All  in  a  Garden  Green,' 
'Duloina,'  'The  British  Grenadiers,'  'Death 
and  the  Lady,'4  'Near  Woodstock  Town,' 
♦Light  o'  Love,'  'Children  in  the  Wood,'6 
'The  Bailiff's  Daughter  of  Islington,'  '  Willow 
Song,'6  'Greensleeves,'  'The  Friar  of  Orders 
Gray,'  '0  Death,  rock  me  asleep,'7  and  'Frog 
Gal  hard.'  This  last  song  by  John  Dowland  is 
almost  the  only  instance  to  be  found  in  the 
Elizabethan  period  of  a  favourite  folk -tune 
known  to  have  come  from  the  hand  of  a  cele- 
brated composer.  Dowland  originally  wrote  it 
as  a  part  song  to  the  words,  '  Now,  0  now,  I 
needs  must  part,'  but  afterwards  adapted  it  for 

>  Mention  moot  alao  be  made  of  throe  MSS.  In  the  British 
Museum.  Add.  MSS.  MSB  ronUin*  acme  ballade.  Thle  MS.  ni 
dlarovered  by  Rlteon.  and  a  few  piecea  were  printed  In  J.  8.  Smiths 
'  Mneica  Antique.'  Add.  MRS.  3I.W2  la  a  volume  containing  no  Iras 
th»n  thirty -three  aonga  bjr  King  Henry  VII 1.  (amongst  them 
'  Oreen  grow  the  holly.'  which  la  a  fine  amig).  the  reat  by  Cornlshe, 
Farthing.  John  Fluyd.  Pyg»tt,  and  o therm  Royal  MSA.  appendix 
3d  contains  tenor-parts  of  twenty  secular  songs,  pcrhape  written 
before  1900.   This  collection  contains  many  dance-tunea,  such  aa 

•  My  Udy  l-are-'i  Dompe.'  alao  printed  In  •  Musics  Antiqua.'  with 
•eveiaJ  of  the  older  aonga.    Darey.  HiUorp  o/  t.ngtUM  iluMe.  p.  M 

*  «*7»urney.  II.  MS.  I  Chappell.  I.  5S. 
•  A  eerlea  of  ballads  from  '  The  Dance  of  Death  ' 
»  •  Chevy  Chaee  '  was  sung  to  this  tune. 

"  *  A  poor  *>u!  «at  sighing.' 

'  This  waa  the  first  ballad  known  to  have  an  Independent  accom- 
paniment |  It  waa  for  the  lute,   Chappell.  I.  111. 


one  voice  with  accompaniment  for  the  lute. 
This  practice  of  writing  songs  for  either  one  or 
many  voices  seems  to  have  been  common  in 
England,  as  in  Italy  ;  and  in  both  countno 
the  lute  or  theorbo  sustained  the  under  parts 
when  sung  by  one  voice.  Dow  land  's  con 
temporary,  Thomas  Ford,  published  songs  for 
one  or  four  voices,  one  of  which,  '  Since  first  I 
saw  your  face,'  not  only  still  retains  its  popu- 
larity, but  is  remarkable  as  being  one  of  the 
earliest  melodies  written  by  a  trained  musician 
in  modern  tonality.  William  Byrd's  adoption 
of  the  '  Carman's  Whistle '  in  the  Fitzwil liana 
Virginal  Book  is  well  known  ;  it  is  a  dance- 
tune,  and  so  also  is  'Greensleeves,'  and  main 
others.  In  fact,  nearly  all  the  dance-tunes 
contained  in  these,  and  somewhat  later  col 
lections  of  lute  and  virginal  music,  are  the  most 
valuable  sources  we  possess  for  accurate  and 
trustworthy  versions  of  the  music  of  the  folk- 
songs. They  are  trustworthy  because  they  were 
written  down  at  the  time  by  skilled  musicians, 
and  therefore  escaped  the  risks  of  transmission 
by  ear  alone.  The  names  or  words  of  many 
ballads  are  handed  down  to  posterity  in  the 
works  of  Shakespeare 8  and  other  Elizabethan 
dramatists.9 

A  few  words  may  lie  introduced  here  on  the 
form  of  popular  English  ballads,  or,  in  other 
words,  folk-songs.10  In  dance,  or  march,  or 
ballad  music  which  has  grown  from  the  recita- 
tion of  words  to  a  chant,  or  to  a  short  rhythmical 
tune,  the  musical  design  is  found  to  reside  chiefly 
in  the  rhythm,  and  not  in  the  balance  of  keys. 
The  ordinary  rhythm  of  ballads  was  the  even 
fashion  of  four- bar  phrases,  as,  for  instance,  in 
'  The  hnut  is  up '  :— 


Ex.  S.  The  Hunt  is  up. 


The  three-bar  phrase  rhythm  is  generally  met 
with  in  the  jig  and  hornpipe  tunes  of  England, 
such  as  'Bartholomew  Fair,'  but  it  sometimes 
occurs  in  songs  of  other  kinds.  Of  the  rhythm 
in  '  My  little  pretty  one,'  which  has  three 
phrases  of  two  bars  each,  and  a  fourth  of  three 
bars,  there  are  several  other  examples  ;  and, 

I  The  following  are  some  of  the  ballads  Shakespeare  refer,  te 
•The  hunt  ie  up.'  '  Heartaeaae."  •Willow.  Willow.'  ■  It  waa  a  lower 
and  his  laaa.' 1  Orrenaleeves,'  'Under  the  greenwood  tree.'  '  Bonny 
Sweet  Robin,'  etc. 

*  Ren  Jonaon'a  poem,  'Drink  to  me  only.'  la  for  ever  »»•  UUJ 
with  the  equally  beautiful  l«Ui -century  tnne  ascribed  to  Cot 
Melll.h.  about  1780. 

14  The  word  '  ballad '  waa  applied  In  alooae  aenae  to  every  kind  of 
song.  The  ballad  of  Oil*  period  and.  Indeed,  up  to  the  19th  rratsrv. 
tonally  means  'piecea  of  narrative  verse  In  atancaa,'  the  ranstc  of 
the  first  stanza  being  repeated  for  every  eucceaalve  ooe  It  was 
also  used  In  England  for  that  which  In  other  countries  la  designated 
a  '  folk  song,'  and  this  term  has  of  recent  years  been  alao  accey***1 
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Ex.  3.       My  Little  Pretty  One. 
I  t  1 


My    lyt-.'l    pre  -  tj  one,    my  pretle      bo- Dim 


|  1   2  1   2  8 

8b*  la    a    Joy-lie  one.  and  gentle    m    can  be; 


With  a  beck  ahe  con**  anon,  with  a  wlncke  ahe  »U    be  gon, 
Modoubtahela    alone    of     all  that  ev  -  er    I  aw. 

indeed,  there  are  abundant  varieties  of  irregular 
rhythm.  But  it  may  be  held  as  a  general  con- 
clusion that  the  musical  rhythm  follows  the 
rhythm  and  metre  of  the  words,  and  varies  with 
them.  Compound  time  is  very  common  in 
English  ballads,  esjiecially  during  and  after  tho 
reign  of  Charles  II.,  and  may  be  accounted  for 
by  the  influence  of  the  French  dance -music, 
which  Charles  II.  brought  into  England.  In 
modulations  they  exhibit  but  little  variety.  The 
most  frequent  arrangement  is  the  half-close  on 
the  dominant,  and  the  leading  note  preceding 
the  tonic  at  the  end  of  the  melody,  as  in  '  The 
hunt  is  up.'  In  another  arrangement  the  half- 
close  is  on  the  sub-dominant,  and  the  penulti- 
mate  note  is  on  the  supertonic.  In  minor-key 
ballads  the  relative  major-key  often  takes  the 
place  which  is  held  by  the  dominant  in  major- 
key  ballads.  Another  peculiarity  of  many  old 
ballads  are  'burdens.'  Sometimes  the  burden 
was  sung  by  the  bass  or  basses  underneath  the 
melody  to  support  it,  as  in  'Sumer  is  icumen 
in ' ;  or  it  took  the  shape  of  'ditties,'  the  end 
of  old  ballfids,  introduced  to  eke  out  the  words 
of  the  story  to  the  length  of  the  musical  phrase, 
as  in  the  'Willow  Song.'  In  this  case  the 
burden  was  sung  continuously  by  the  same  voice, 


Ex.  4. 
Solo. 


Sir  Erjlamorc.1 


Ckoru*. 


upon    hi*      ahlrt  of  mTll. 


f»  t* 


la    fa    la    la,       h  b      lanky  down  dUly. 
I  J  Staflhtd  Smith.  ■  Miu.  Ant/  L  «,  taken  from  Uie  'Merry 


but  in  other  instances  it  was  taken  up  by  the 
chorus  at  the  end  of  a  solo  song,  or  solo  and 
chorus  combined,  as  for  instance  in  the  burden 
of  'Sir  Eglamore.'  The  burdens  often  consist 
of  meaningless  syllables,  as  in  'It  was  a  lover 
and  his  lass,'  or  the  last  example  quoted.2 

With  the  advent  of  tho  17th  century  there 
commenced  a  period  of  transition  in  the  history 
of  music,  and  more  especially  in  the  history 
of  Song.  The  change  was  marked  by  the 
acceptance  of  many  new  principles  in  musical 
com{>osition,  and  by  a  steady  growth  of  skill 
in  instrumental  i>erformance8.  Hut  its  most 
distinguishing  feature  was  an  increase  of  atten- 
tion to  the  conformity  of  notes  with  words ;  that 
is,  to  the  diligent  study  of  everything  that  goes 
to  jwrfect  what  is  called  expression  in  music.3 
And  this  was  the  natural  development  of  the 
inonodic  revolution  whose  origin  in  Italy  has 
already  been  described.*  But  the  success  of 
the  new  departure  was  at  first  as  jwirtial  and 
imperfect  in  England  as  elsewhere.  In  Burney's 
words,  '  Harmony  and  contrivance  were  re- 
linquished without  compensation.  Simplicity 
indeed  was  obtained,  but  devoid  of  accent,  grace, 
or  invention.  .  .  .  The  first  attempts  at  air  and 
recitative  were  awkward,  and  the  basses  thin 
and  unmeaning.  Indeed  the  com  posers  of  this 
kind  of  music  had  the  single  merit  to  boast  of 
affording  the  singer  an  opportunity  of  letting 
the  words  be  perfectly  well  understood,  as  their 
melodies  in  general  consisted  of  no  more  notes 
than  syllables,  while  the  treble  accompaniment, 
if  it  subsisted,  being  in  unison  with  the  voice 
part,  could  occasion  no  embarrassment  or  con- 
fusion.' 6 

Nothing  was  more  significant  of  the  change 
coming  over  music  in  England  at  the  beginning 
of  the  17th  century  than  the  numerous  collec- 
tions of  '  Ayres '  or  4  Ayres  and  Dialogues '  for 
solo  voices,  or  for  groups  of  voices  accompanied 
by  the  lute.  These  collections  also  were  remark- 
able for  the  dainty  and  delicato  poems  they 
contained  ;  in  many  cases  the  poet  and  the 
composer  were  one  and  the  same  person.8  Solo 
songs  with  instrumental  aecomjtaniment  had 
been  composed  by  Byrd,7  but  they  were  re- 
arranged for  several  voices  when  he  published 
them  in  1588.  The  first  collections  of  songs 
published  as  solos  appeared  about  the  year  1600, 
contributed  by  the  most  eminent  composers  of 
this  period,  Jones,  Rosseter,  Morley,8  Coperario, 
Ford,  Ferrabosco,  Campion  and  Johnson."  The 

*  For  the  above  remark*  on  form.  *ee  Mtai  O.  Prorott  •  article 
entitled  K"rm  or  Drmi^n  in  focal  Muiic.  Slutiral  World,  1881. 

a  Mullah*  TranUtion  Period  of  Jdutkal  HUtorf,  p.  183. 

*  Si-r  MoXODIA. 


orley, 
.  and 


»  Buniry's  Ilitnry,  vol.  Hi.  p.  .186. 

«  For  imtance.  Campion  and  Jone 

1  Twelv*  in  the  collection  called  •  r«alm».  Soneta. 
Hadtinna  and  Flette.' 

»  Murlry'a  celebrated  '  It  wan  a  lover  ami  hit  law*  ap|>eared  In 
hla  '  r*imt  booke  of  Aire*  or  Little  Mhnrt  Hongea  to  »lng  and  play 
to  the  l.ute  *ith  the  Bo«e-Vlol,'  In  IfrW) .  and  Nagrl  M>»that  pre- 
viously In  154*7  he  had  arranged  a  nrrte*  of  cantiineta  by  Italian 
ami  KnglUli  cumpuMr*  a*  a  rollevtton  for  one  voice  with  lute. 
Najel.  11  138. 

»  Johneon  •  beautiful  air,  ■  A.  I  walked  forth  one  ■umtner'a  day." 
U  flven  in  Hullab  .  '  Engliah  Son*,  of  the  17th  and  Wh  C-—~  ' 
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style  of  their  solo  songs,  consisting  of  a  very 
simple  unaffected  tune  supported  by  simple 
harmonies,  had  a  close  resemblance  to  the  part- 
songs,  though  in  some  few  cases  a  melodious 
declamation  was  attempted.  In  Rosseter,  Jones, 
Ford,  and  Campion,  the  lyric  element  was  more 
pronounced  than  in  Ferrabosco.1  Nearly  all 
the  above-montioned  composers  were  among  the 
contributors  to  the  collection  published  by  Sir 
W.  Leighton  in  1614.  This  collection  was 
entitled  'Teares  or  Lamentacions  of  a  sorrow- 
full  soulc,'  but  its  contents  were  mostly  songs 
iu  four  parts."  Ford's  song,  '  Since  first  I  saw 
your  face,'  shows  the  kind  of  lute  accompaniment 
employed  for  these  songs.3 

The  popularity  of  masques  at  Court  otTered 
opportunities  to  composers  for  the  introduction 
of  lyric  songs  and  dance-tunes.  Some  scientific 
musicians  may  have  disdained  this  kind  of 
work,  which  only  required  simple  little  ditties 
akin  to  the  folk-songs.  Nevertheless  Campion, 
Johnson,  and  later  on  Henry  Lawes,  won  great 
favour  in  this  branch.  Henry  Lawes  merits  a 
special  mention  as  a  composer.  Known  as  a 
professed  writer  of  songs,  he  was  the  first 
Englishman  who  made  it  a  study  to  give  ex- 
pression to  words  by  musical  sounds,4  and  the 
care  with  which  he  set  words  to  music  won  him 
recognition  from  the  chief  poets  of  his  day. 
One  of  his  best-known  songs,  '  Sweet  Echo,'  is 
taken  from  Milton's  'Comus.'  Lawes  published 
also  several  books  of  Ayres  and  Dialogues  for 
one,  two,  and  three  voices,  with  the  assistance 
of  his  brother,  William  Lawes,  whose  famechiefly 
rests  on  his  music  to  Herrick's  words  '  Gather 
ye  rosebuds.'  At  this  epoch  the  influence  of 
the  Italian  recitative  style  can  be  plainly  traced 
in  all  English  composers.  Henry  Lawes  was 
undoubtedly  familiar  with  the  works  of  his 
Italian  contemporaries  and  recent  predecessors, 
and  especially  with  Monteverde,  whose  blemishes 
and  beauties  were  reflected  in  his  own  music. 
A  good  illustration,  both  of  his  skill  and  of  the* 
fragmentary  character  of  his  melody,  will  be 
found  in  his  music  to  Waller's  '  While  I  listen 
to  thy  voice. ' 6 

It  was  a  custom  with  poets  in  the  16th 
and  17th  centuries  to  write  new  words  to 
favourite  old  tunes,  and  this  practice  has  made 
it  almost  impossible  to  assign  precise  dates  to 
many  songs  and  ballads.  Thus  in  Sir  Philip 
Sidney's  poems  the  heading  1  to  the  air  of  etc. 
—often  a  French  or  Italian  tune — constantly 

»  Parry.  MuMir  of  th»  Se~nl*mtk  C<-n/ur,  <f>,/W  Hi*,  vol.  UL|. 
p.  11W  H  tr] 

■  Want  of  «pao*  precludes  mention  tn  detail  of  Playford'*,  lUvm« 
croft'*,  D'l'rfey  «,  Lelghton'*  and  the  vartuu*  interesting  collection* 
of  other*,  itml  the  rnader  I*  referred  to  the  article*  under  their 
*ever*l  name*  in  thl*  Dictionary. 

»  Ulvcn  In  Parry  «  Vim*-  ^rtk*  Semtrmtk  Onrwrv,  p.  186. 

«  See  Ho„ not  addreaaed  to  by  Milton  In  1B4H-M. 

»  Page  13  of  •  Ayr**  and  Dialogue,  for  One,  Tw..  and  Three  Voyoea. 

By  Henry  lAwea.  servant  to  hi*  late  Ma""  In  hi*  piihllck  and 
private  mml.-k.  The  Flrat  Honke.  I*md«n.  Printed  by  T  H.  for 
John  PUyfonl.  and  are  to  I-  aold  at  hi*  Hhop.  in  the  Inner Trtnple. 
near  the  lliurvh  dour  1653.'  Reprinted  In  Book  I.  of  Playford'* 
•Treasury  of  Mtmkk  In  1IWB  The  song  will  he  fotind  with  an 
•-xpanded  accompaniment  In  Mullah '»  '  M)  English  Sonirs  of  the 
Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth  Centurlea.' 


recurs  ;  and  many  of  the  folk-tunes  were  mug 
to  three  or  four  sets  of  words  bearing  diffennt 
dates,  and  having  little  or  no  relation  to  each 
other.     Among  songs  to  be  found  in  th? 
princijial  collections  of  the  first  half  of  the  1 7th 
century  was  the  tune  of  '  Cheerily  and  Merrilv. 
afterwards  sung  toGeorge  Herbert's  'Sweet  day, 
and  better  known  by  its  later  name.   4  Stingo,  or 
oil  of  barley,'  'The  country  lass,'  and  'Co:<i 
and  raw  '  were  all  sung  to  the  same  tune,  and 
many  another  example  might  be  adduced. 

During  the  Commonwealth  secular  music 
flourished  in  England,  and  notwithstanding 
the  abolition  by  the  Puritans  of  cathedra! 
choirs  and  theatre  music,  domestic  music  was 
much  cultivated.  A  few  of  the  favourite 
ballads  of  that  time,  both  Puritan  and  Loyalist, 
were,   '  Hey  then,  up   we  go,'   '  Love  lies 


bleeding,'  '  I  live  not  where  I  love,' 
love  was  young,'  'When  the  king  enjoys  his 
own  again,' fl  and  '  I  would  I  were  in  my  own 
country.'  At  the  end  of  the  Commonwealth 
the  secularisation  of  music  was  complete,  and 
with  the  Restoration  of  the  Stuarts  in  1660  » 
lighter  and  more  melodious  kind  of  music  w&.« 
introduced.  In  his  exile  Charles  II.  1.  i 
grown  fond  of  French  dance  music.  Ballad- 
too,  came  into  popular  favour  again,  as  the  kin^ 
was  partial  to  lively  tunes  with  strongly  marked 
rhythms.  Of  the  abundant  songs  of  that  period, 
amongst  the  most  celebrated  were:  'Here's  a. 
health  unto  his  Majesty,' '  Come  lasses  and  lads.' 
'Troy  Town,' '  Barbara  Allen,'  'Under  the  green 
wood  tree,'  4  Dulce  Domum,'  '  Lilliburlero,'7 
and  «  May  Fair,'  now  better  known  as  '  Golden 
Slumbers.'8 

As  already  mentioned,  educated  musicians  of 
England  were  about  this  time  very  much  under 
the  influence  of  the  Italian  and  French  schools. 
The  style  of  Pelham  Humphrey,  whom  Charles 
II.  sent  to  France  to  study  under  Lully,  wa> 
entirely  founded  on  that  of  his  teacher  ;  and 
on  his  return  to  England  Humphrey  effected 
a  revolution  in  English  music  Few  artist* 
have  exercised  a  more  powerful  influence  on 
their  countrymen  and  contemporaries  than 
Humphrey  ;  and  his  work  was  all  accomplished 
in  the  brief  space  of  seven  years.  He  returned 
from  Paris  in  1667,  and  died  in  1674,  at  thf 
early  age  of  twenty -seven.  His  song,  '  I  pas* 
all  my  hours  in  a  shady  old  grove,'9  has  hardly 
yet  ceased  to  be  sung,  and  it  is  a  good  example 
of  his  work,  '  which  shows  a  continually  varying 
adaptation  of  music  to  changing  sentiment  of 
words,  and  the  most  fastidious  observance  of 

•  KlUnn  call*  thl*  the  moat  famous  and  popular  air  ever  beard 
In  (hi*  country.    See  ('happen.  I.  21* 

7  See  I  hi  n  an. 

•  During  the  17th  century  many  of  our  taUlad  tunea  had  foe*! 
their  way  Into  the  Netherlands,  and  were  U>ere  printed  with  Dated 
word*  lotily  preaervlng  the  Engli*h  title*)  in  moat  of  th*  ralatei 
la  neon*  collection*  of  aonga.  For  instance  'The  hunt  1*  op'  aivl 
'Fortune  my  foe'  appear  severally  In  the  I^-yden  Lute- Book  ie-i 
the  '  Nedexlandtarhe  Oedenck-Clanck.'  1091  «  hajppell.  <H4  JTitaV* 
ro,n,lar  Mum,  I  »  v.  76.  84.  iSee  Thr  XtthrHv»0  section  uf  tas< 
article,  > 

»  The  word*  are  attributed  to  Charle*  II 
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their  emphasis  and  quantity.' 1  Many  songs  of 
his  may  be  found  in  the  various  collections  of 
the  time.8  A  fellow- student  in  the  Chapel 
Koyal,  to  whom  Humphrey  taught  much,  was 
John  Blow.  In  1700  Blow  published  a  volume 
of  his  own  songs  under  the  title  of  '  Amphion 
Anglicus,'  and  his  setting  of  Wallers  '  Self- 
Banished  '  is  evidence  that  he  could  sometimes 
compose  with  tenderness  and  grace.  Then 
Matthew  Lock,  the  famous  masque -composer 
who  wrote  'The  delights  of  the  bottle,'  a  mast 
popular  song  in  its  day,  is  worthy  of  notice,  and 
he  had  the  honour  paid  to  him  of  an  elegy  by 
Purcell  at  his  death  in  1677. 

Had  Henry  Purcell  never  written  anything 
hut  songs,  he  would  still  have  established  his 
claim  to  be  the  greatest  of  English  musicians. 
In  dignity  and  grandeur,  in  originality  and 
beauty  he  has  no  equal  among  English  song- 
writers. After  his  death,  his  songs  were 
collected  under  the  title  of  'Orpheus  Brit- 
annicus,'  and  'Full  fathom  live,'  'Come  unto 
these  yellow  sands,'  'From  rosy  bowers,'  'I 
attempt  from  love's  sickness  to  fly,'  amongst 
others,  have  been  sung  down  to  our  own  times. 
He  was  a  contributor  also  to  Playford's  publica- 
tion 'Choice  Ay  res  and  Dialogues,'  but  his 
finest  songs  will  be  found  in  the  operas  and 
plays  for  which  he  composed  the  incidental 
music.  '  Dido's  Lament '  should  be  noted  for 
the  skill  with  which  the  whole  song  is  con- 
structed on  a  ground  bass  of  five  bars.  This 
is  repeated  without  intermission  in  the  lowest 
part,  but  so  unconstrained  are  the  upper  parts, 
so  free  and  developed  is  the  rhythm,  so  pathetic 
and  varied  is  the  melody,  that  the  device  would 
easily  escape  observation.3  Between  1683  and 
1690  Purcell  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of 
the  great  Italian  masters,  and  their  teachings 
are  manifest  in  his  music  He  did  not  indeed 
lose  any  of  his  individuality,  but  the  melody  of 
his  songs  became  henceforth  smoother  and  more 
flowing,  and  the  accompaniments  more  varied. 
A  common  fault  of  the  music  of  Purcell's  time 
was  a  too  servile  adherence  to  the  meaning  of 
the  text,  and  the  changing  sense  of  the  words 
was  too  often  blindly  followed  to  the  sacrifice 
of  musical  construction.4  Purcell  avoided  these 
faults  ;  with  his  fine  instinct  for  melody  and 
harmony,  and  his  thorough  scientific  education, 
no  extravagances  of  any  school  could  lay  a 
strong  or  |>ermanent  hold  upon  his  genius. 

From  1700  to  1800  England's  previous  re- 
pute as  a  Und  of  music  sank  to  a  low  ebb. 
Purcell  had  no  successor  as  a  great  creative  and 
original  musician.  There  were,  however,  a 
number  of  tunes  produced  in  the  18th  century 
which  are  still  familiar  to  us.     John  Eccles 

l  Hollah'i  rmnMtion  Prrind  of  Muscat  IliMory,  p.  90S. 

*  J.  Stafford  Smith  print*  flveaonca  In  '  Jtua.  Ant.  11.  170  «  aey  . 
and  alao  <>n«  of  John  Blow'*. 

a  ThU  mm*  la  included  m  llullah*  Son  in.  of  the  Seventeenth 
and  KlffhteenthCentnrta*.- 

4  In  fact  Law*.',  inert tortou.  effort*  In  thl*  direction  were  mm 


and  Richard  Leveridge  published  large  selections 
of  songs  ;  and  to  the  latter  we  owe  the  famous 
songs,  '  Black-eyed  Susan  'and  'The  Roast  Beef 
of  Old  England.'  A  beautiful  song  called 
'  Felton's  Gavotte,'  or  'Farewell,  Manchester,' 
said  to  have  been  played  by  the  troops  of 
Charles  Stuart  in  quitting  Manchester  in 
December  1745,  was  originally  part  of  a 
concerto  composed  by  the  Rev.  W.  Felton. 
Other  popular  songs  of  this  period  were  '  Old 
King  Cole,' '  Down  among  the  dead  men,'  'Cease 
your  funning,'  '  tfhe  Vicar  of  Bray,'  and  '  Pretty 
Polly  Oliver.'  A  marked  stimulus  was  given  to 
song-culture  in  George  II. 's  reign  by  the  Ballad- 
operas,  of  which  the  'Beggar's  0|>era'  (1727) 
was  the  first ;  and  it  was  these  operas  which 
brought  about  the  first  reaction  of  the  popular 
taste  against  Italian  music.  They  were  spoken 
dramas  with  songs  interspersed,  the  songs  being 
set  to  old  ballad  tunes,  or  imitations  of  them.6 
Thenceforth  most  of  the  popular  songs  were 
composed  by  educated  musicians,  but  the  great 
and  enduring  ]»opularity  of  some  would  entitle 
them  to  Declassed  as  national  songs.  In  regard  to 
musical  structure  they  are  generally  strophical, 
with  an  easy  accompaniment,  a  marked  rhythm, 
and  a  pleasing  melody  very  simply  harmonised. 

Very  popular  in  his  day  was  Henry  Carey, 
to  whom  our  splendid  national  anthem  was  for 
a  time  attributed.0  William  Boyce  also  claims 
recognition  for  the  spirited  'Come,  cheer  up, 
my  lads '('Heart  of  Oak'),  which  he  wrote 
to  Garrick's  words  in  1759.  A  yet  greater 
composer  was  Thomas  Arue,  who  has  been  pro- 
nounced to  be  our  most  national  song- writer. 
1  Rule,  Britannia '  was  written  by  Arue  in  1 740 
as  a  finale  for  the  masque  of  'Alfred';  and 
as  the  song  passed  from  mouth  to  mouth  it 
soon  grew  pre-eminent  among  national  airs.  It 
was  said  by  Wagner  that  the  first  eight  notes 
of  '  Rule,  Britannia '  express  the  whole  character 
of  the  British  ]ieople.  In  that  same  year  Arne 
produced  his  beautiful  songs  in  As  You  Like  Jl% 
which  he  followed  with  songs  in  other  plays 
of  Shakespeare.  In  later  yea  re  Arne's  style 
deteriorated.  An  imitator  of  Handel  without 
his  genius,  Arne  overloaded  his  airs  with  fiorid 
jiossages,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  songs  of  his 
opera,  '  Artaxerxes.'  The  obligations  of  the 
English  people  to  opera  -  writers  and  of  the 
latter  to  them,  have  been  reciprocal.  While 
some  of  the  best  national  aire  were  due  to  the 
opera- writers,  they  in  turn  won  applause  by 
the  free  introduction  of  current  popular  songs 
into  their  operas.7 

Passing  on  to  another  generation,  we  meet 
with  William  Jackson  of  Exeter,  who  was  thirty 

»  See  B*u~*D  Oprm*.  •  See  Ooo  Savk  thk  Kimo. 

I  Mutt  indeed  uf  the  heat  tonga  of  a  period  extending  from 
Purcrll't  time  down  to  the  early  part  of  the  19th  century  were 
onoe  embedded  In  dramatic  plerea;  hut  three  piece*  have  faded 
Into  oblivion,  while  the  aong*  have  aurvlved  through  nucoeaalvu 
generation*.  Aa  dramatic  forma  of  eon*,  the**  ronipoaltion*  lie 
outaide  U>e  acope  of  thl*  article,  buf  a*  national  and  popular  aonp.. 
they  come  within  It  A  Hat  of  forty  opera*  entirely  aet  to  current 
popular  aire  la  given  under  K»oi.»M  Omka. 
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years  younger  than  Ame.  About  Jackson's 
Bongs  there  clings  a  sense  of  tameness  and 
insipidity,  but  in  his  day  no  collection  was 
held  to  be  complete  without  his  '  Time  has  not 
thinned  my  flowing  hair,'  or  'When  first  this 
humble  roof  I  knew.'  Among  his  contempo- 
raries, but  a  little  junior  to  him,  were  Thomas 
Carter,  Samuel  Arnold,  Samuel  Webbe,  and 
Charles  Dibdin,  who  was  a  patriotic  ballad- 
writer  rather  than  a  musician.  The  pathos  of 
•Tom  Bowling*  has  rescued  it  from  neglect, 
but  only  by  sailors  are  his  other  songs  remem- 
bered now.  To  Dibdin's  generation  also  belonged 
John  Percy,  the  composer  of  4  Wapping  Old 
Stairs,'  and  James  Hook,  beat  known  for  'The 
Lass  of  Richmond  Hill,'  and  ' 'Twas  within  a 
mile  of  Edinboro'  Town,'  a  pseudo-Scotch  song, 
like  Carter's  1 0,  Nanny,  wilt  thou  gang  with 
me  ? '  Two  better  musicians  than  the  foregoing 
appeared  a  little  later,  namely,  William  Shield 
and  Stephen  Storace,  both  of  whom  were  dis- 
tinguished by  a  gift  of  melody.  But  their  songs 
are  seldom  heard  now,  excepting  perhaps  '  The 
death  of  Tom  Moody '  by  Shield,  and  Storace's 
•With  lonely  suit'  A  well-known  song  of 
that  period  was  'The  Bay  of  Biscay'  by  John 
Davy  of  Exeter. 

The  special  merit  of  English  songs  of  the 
late  18th  century  is  their  melody,  which  seems 
to  have  then  been  a  common  gift ;  but  the 
strongest  feeling  of  the  nation  was  patriotism, 
and  the  compositions  that  survive  are  almost 
all  short  songs,  expressive  of  patriotic  sentiment, 
or  connected  with  it  by  their  nautical  subjects.1 
John  Braham,  Charles  Horn,  and  Henry  Bishop 
were  all  born  in  the  18th  century,  but  so  near 
its  close  that  their  works  must  be  ascrilxxl  to 
the  19th  century.  Braham  himself  was  a 
celebrated  singer,  and  his  sea-song  1  The  Death 
of  Nelson ' 2  merits  the  fame  which  it  has  won. 
To  Horn  we  owe  1  Cherry  Ripe,'  and  '  The  deep, 
deep  sea.'  Sir  Henry  Bishop  stood  foremost 
among  all  his  contemporaries  and  immediate 
predecessors,  alike  in  science,  taste,  and  facility, 
and  possibly  also  in  invention.  His  accompani- 
ments arc  varied  and  skilful,  and  though  his 
melodies  contain  rapid  divisions  requiring 
vocal  skill,  they  are  graceful  and  effective. 
With  such  care  also,  did  he  study  correctness 
of  accent,  that  in  his  songs  the  metre  of  the 
poetry  is  seldom  disturbed  by  the  rhythm  of 
the  music.  'Bid  me  discourse,'  'Should  he 
upbraid.'  and  '  Home,  Sweet  Home  '  are  well- 
established  favourites,  which  need  no  eulogy. 
As  other  illustrations  of  the  songs  of  the  first 
juirt  of  the  19th  century  may  be  mentioned, 
'  I'd  be  a  butterfly,'  by  Haynes  Bayly  ;  '  She 
wore  a  wreath  of  roses,'  by  Knight ;  'The  blue 
bell  of  Scotland,'  by  Mrs.  Jordan,  and  others 
by  Rooke,  Rodwell,  Thomas  Cooke,  Lee,  and 

■  Pa  v.-t  .  JrYtfory  of  JftlfrfbA  Muite.  p.  428  rt  ary. 
*  On  the  curiou.  almllartty  of  musical  Idea  twtween  tbla  and 
Mfhnla  'Chant  du  depart'  (aroounUng  almost  to  Identity),  sea 
op.  cil.  p.  477. 


Lover.  But  speaking  generally  of  these  song? 
and  of  many  others  like  them,  their  sole  and 
only  merit  consisted  in  the  voice  -}»art  being 
pleasant  and  melodious,  and  the  accompani- 
ments very  easy.  Weighed  in  the  balance  of 
pure  and  scientific  music  they  have  little  value 

It  can  be  easily  understood  that  although 
this  type  of  song  was  popular,  it  had  uothing 
in  common  with  the  genuine  folk  song.  Thert 
is  indeed  an  impression  that  by  the  end  of  the 
18th  century  traditional  song  had  died  out  in 
England,3  but  this  is  by  no  means  the  case. 
The  many  valuable  books  of  traditional  songs 
collected  and  published  during  the  19th  and 
present  centuries,  afford  proof  that  the  popularity 
of  song  has  never  been  lost  in  England.  Each 
part  of  England  preserves  its  ajH-cial  songs  a* 
much  as  its  own  customs  for  certain  days  and 
seasons.  And  collectors  of  songs  can  bear 
witness  that  the  habit  of  inventing  songs  is 
not  yet  extinct  among  the  country  people. 
This  circumstance  may  account  for  the  existence 
of  many  quite  distinct  airs  for  a  set  of  favourite 
words.4  Recent  collections  also  show  that  the 
modal  influence  (alreadyspoken  of  in  this  article) 
is  still  evident  in  many  of  the  English  folk- 
songs. Numerous  examples  of  tunes  clearly 
belonging  to  the  ecclesiastical  modes  could  be 
given,  did  sjwice  permit  Many  of  the  more 
recently  collected  folk-songs  are  mere  variants 
of  older  versions,  and  it  is  often  very  difficult  to 
trace  them  back  to  their  original  form.  The 
districts  where  music  is  largely  cultivated 
among  the  poorer  classes  are  not  those  where 
the  old  tunes  are  most  carefully  preserved  and 
handed  down.  The  reason  of  this  is,  that  the 
popular  song  of  the  day  is  ever  the  enemy  of  folk 
music ;  and  although  the  neighbourhood  of  a  town 
may  afford  opportunities  of  musical  instruction 
and  cultivation,  it  likewise  offers  facilities  for 
acquiring  familiarity  with  this  commoner  and 
less  desirable  class  of  song.  As  a  general  rule 
the  English  folk-songs  are  diatonic  in  melody 
and  regular  in  form,  and  lack  any  striking 
characteristics  as  regards  either  rhythm  or 
harmony.  They  hold,  however,  a  high  place 
among  the  folk-songs  of  other  nations,  and  they 
owe  it  to  symmetry  of  form,  simplicity  ami 
directness  of  melody,  and  the  absence  ot 
sentimentality.6 

It  would  be  difficult  at  this  date  to  write  a 
just  appreciation  of  English  songs  of  the  19th 
century.  Although  there  have  been  many  com- 
jioseis  of  real  merit,  the  standard  of  the  genera! 
public  taste  was  low,  and  the  demand  for  high 
or  serious  work  was  limited.  A  numerous  sec 
tion  of  song-writers  clung  to  the  ever-popular 

»  Chapped'*  'Old  English  PopuUr  Music  ends  with  Um  dose  >4 
the  lfth  century. 

«  See  preface  to  '  English  County  Songs,'  by  Lucy  Bmadxwd  and 
J.  A.  Puller  MaiUand. 

*  Sir  Hubert  Parry  aald  In  hla  Inaugural  address  to  the  Pols. -song 
Society  I  'The  folk-songs  are  characteristic  of  our  race:  of  the 
qulat  reticence  of  our  country  'oik.  courageous  anil  content  to  meet 
what  chance  .hall  bring  with  a  brave  heart.  All  the  things  that 
mark  th*  *|'th  ™c ™ »h»bet<>ken  th^ujl I^m^Owv,. 
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ballad -form,  and  as  they  considered  the  voice* 
part  to  be  their  paramount  consideration,  they 
attempted  nothing  more  than  the  simplest  har- 
monies and  accompaniments,  and  disregarded 
alike  the  accent  and  meaning  of  the  i>oem  for 
the  sake  of  repeating  the  same  commonplace 
tune  again  and  again.  Yet  within  these  narrow 
limits  there  are  songs  of  various  degrees  of 
merit ;  some  composers  have  raised  their  songs 
by  force  of  natural  gifts  and  instinctive  taste 
to  a  high  level. 

For  a  considerable  period  it  seemed  as  if 
England  knew  not  how  to  speak  her  own 
language  in  music.  It  is  an  open  question 
whether  the  etrects  produced  by  the  Italian 
opera  in  Handel's  time,  and  succeeded  later  by 
the  strong  influence  of  Mendelssohn,  were 
baneful  or  benelicial  to  English  music.  But  it 
is  certain  that  during  the  first  two-thirds  of 
the  last  century,  very  few  genuine  English 
songs— that  is,  purely  English  in  idiom  and 
turn  of  expression,  as  well  as  in  thought  and 
feeling— could  be  met  with.  Of  these  few 
exceptions  we  may  name  J.  L.  Hattons  '  To 
Anthea,'  and  'Simon  the  Cellarer,'  J.  Hullah's 
'  Three  Fishers,'  F.  Clay's  'The  Sands  of  Dec,* 
A.  S.  Sullivan s  '  Orpheus '  and  his  other  songs 
from  Shakespeare  and  Tennyson.  In  excellence 
of  workmanship  many  of  the  above  songs 
cannot  compete  with  those  of  a  perfectly  distinct 
class  of  writers,  among  whom  W.  Stenulalc 
Bennett  stands  pre-eminent.  Of  the  refinement, 
delicacy,  and  perfect  symmetry  of  his  songs, 
such  as  '  May  Dew '  and  '  Dawn,  gentle  flower ' 
there  could  be  no  question  .  find  had  he  not 
shared  in  common  with  Mendelssohn  a  tiresome 
mannerism  of  frequent  repetition  of  the  same 
phrase,  his  songs  would  have  been  more  fully 
recognised  and  appreciated.  To  much  the  same 
|>eriod  belong  the  songs  of  E.  J.  Loder,  whose 
graceful  '  Brooklet '  is  one  of  the  best  of  Eng- 
lish songs,  W.  Davison,  G.  A.  Macfarren,  Henry 
Hugo  Pierson,  and  Edward  Bache.  The  last 
died  very  young,  but  not  before  he  had  given 
promise  of  high  merit  in  the  clearness  of  his 
ideas.  Pierson 's  songs  displayed  strength  and 
originality,  but  wholly  neglected  the  rules  of 
form.  The  true  English  ring  of  Arthur 
Sullivan's  songs  has  already  been  noticed,  but 
there  was  some  other  undefined  quality,  which 
contributed  to  secure  his  great  successes.  It 
was  not  his  brilliant  humour,  for  that  quality 
hardly  appears  in  his  songs.  Possibly  the 
charm  lay  in  some  veiled  touch  of  emotion. 
He  wrote  various  kinds  of  songs  :  sonic  nearly 
descended  to  the  drawing-room  ballad,  while 
others  rose  to  a  far  higher  level,  such  as  his 
Shakespeare  songs  and  the  sotting  of  Tennyson's 
•The  Window,  or  the  I/nvs  of  the  Wrens.'1 

l  The**1  words  wm  written  by  TVnnyunn  cxpmwljr  fur  Sullivan 
Mt  Btr  (Jforjrf  Orave's  miunit.  Tlir  latter  had  pruprmv]  in  October 
IHrW  to  Tennyson,  to  write.  •  '  l.lcH.-rKn-t«  '  for  MllUis  to  illustrate. 
»n«i  Stilllvnn  to  s»t  to  miuric.     Lift  txnd  Uttvrt  «/  Sir  Orotf 

Brmm.  »-y  C.  U  Qm««*  p.  laa. 


In  this  last  beautiful  little  cycle  there  are  a 
tenderness  and  grace  combined  with  fine 
workmanship  which  are  enduring  qualities. 
The  last  word  of  the  ballad-type  of  song  seems 
to  have  been  said  by  Sullivan  ;  since  his  time, 
this  class  of  song  has  not  been  considered  worthy 
of  notice  by  musicians.  Popular  taste  may  not 
yet  have  changed,  but  the  aims  and  work  of 
serious  musicians  have  perceptibly  done  so. 

During  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years  Song 
in  England  has  once  more  been  regarded  as 
one  of  the  most  important  forms  of  art,  and 
men  have  approached  it  in  a  different  Spirit. 
Once  more  the  importance  of  the  words  has 
been  fully  recognised,  and  it  is  now  established 
that  there  is  no  insuperable  barrier  to  the 
setting  of  English  poetry  to  music.  Some 
difficulties  may  no  doubt  arise  from  the  irregular 
occurrence  of  the  accents  in  English  joetry  ; 
but  accent  is  a  study  which  has  at  last  received 
attention,  and  much  is  owed  to  the  care  and 
thought  which  Sir  Hubert  Parry  has  bestowed 
on  the  due  correspondence  of  the  accents  of  the 
verse  with  the  rhythm  of  his  music  In  his 
several  books  of  1  English  Lyrics '  the  respect 
with  which  he  treats  the  meaning  of  the  words, 
is  also  plainly  shown,  and  his  influence  on  this 
point  is  evident  in  the  works  of  the  younger 
generation  of  English  composers.  Parry, 
Stanford,  Mackenzie,  Elgar,  and  Goring  Thomas 
have  adhered,  more  or  less,  to  the  high  standard 
of  song-writing  ;  but  though  their  names  are 
grouped  together  as  the  modern  leaders  of  music 
in  England,  each  composer  has  his  own 
individuality.  No  two  composers,  indeed,  stand 
farther  apart  in  their  songs  than  Parry  and 
Goring  Thomas.  The  latter's  songs,  with  their 
long-drawn-out  phrases  and  peculiar  romantic 
atmosphere,  are  more  French  in  feeling,  while 
Parry's  songs,  with  their  elaborate  polyphonic 
accompaniments,  incline  more  to  the  German 
school,  though  throughout,  his  melodies  have  a 
thoroughly  English  ring.  Sir  Charles  Stanford 
has  written  striking  and  manly  ballads,  and  a 
vein  of  true  melody  traceable  to  his  Irish 
descent  pervades  his  lyrics.  In  Elgar 's  works 
an  exceptionally  jwetic  imagination  and  great 
technical  skill  are  manifest,  which  encourage 
the  hope  that  he  may  turn  his  attention  more 
frequently  to  song-writing.  Feminine  song- 
writers are  abundant  now,  but  none  have 
reached  the  position  attained  by  Maude  V. 
White,  whose  ever-efl'ective  songs  are  full  of 
expression  and  refinement ;  and  a  conspicuous 
merit  with  her  is  her  choice  of  good  words. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  among  the  band  of 
earnest  young  song-writers,  the  pains  and  skill 
bestowed  upon  the  accompaniments  of  their 
songs.  The  accompaniment  is  now  rightly 
held  to  Ixj  an  integral  part  of  the  whole  coiu- 
j>osition,  and  as  instrumental  skill  has  reached 
a  very  high  level,  technical  difficulties  can  be 
ignored.     Whether  the  voico  -  part  is  always 
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treated  effectively  is  open  to  question,  but  for 
intrinsic  musical  value,  the  modern  song  has  far 
surpassed  the  song  of  former  days. 

Criticism  in  detail  of  the  works  of  living  and 
rising  composers  is  always  an  invidious  task. 
We  stand  too  near  to  judge  their  work  without 
awakening  suspicions  of  prejudice  or  ]»artiality. 
Time  alone  is  the  true  touchstone  of  merit, 
and  before  that  high  tribunal,  the  work  of 
the  following  song -writers  hmst  be  judged: 
Granville  Bantock,  W.  U.  Bell,  Frederick 
Cowan,  H.  Walford  Da  vies,  Fritz  Delius,  Edward 
German,  W.  H.  Hadow,  Noel  Johnson,  C.  A. 
Lidgey,  S.  Liddle,  Hamish  McCunn,  Albert 
Mallinson,  Roger  Quilter,  Cyril  Scott,  Arthur 
Somervell,  S.  Coleridge  -  Taylor,  E.  Walker, 
R.  Walthew,  Amherst  Webber,  R.  Vaughan 
Williams,  and  others. 
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America 

The  United  States. — Unlike  most  other 
countries,  America  has  no  distinctive  charac- 
teristics of  her  own  in  music.  Her  inhabitants 
are  of  too  mixed  a  character  to  constitute  a 
genuine  nationality.  From  all  parts  of  the 
world  representatives  of  every  race  have  Hocked 
to  tho  United  States  of  America.  Dutch,  Eng- 
lish, Irish.  German,  Scandinavian, Slavonic,  and 
other  races  have  followed  each  other  in  qoick 


succession.  And  thus  it  is  only  natural  to  find 
the  influence  of  these  different  races  affecting 
the  music.  Deprived  as  it  has  been  of  its 
natural  foundation,  i.e.  the  folk-song,  her 
national  music  must  be  formed  on  the  indi- 
viduality of  her  composers. 

Moreover,  it  should  not  be  overlooked  tha: 
what  may  be  called  America's  musical  civilisa- 
tion is  of  comparatively  recent  origin.  Strangely 
enough,  it  was  to  the  Puritan  settlers  of  ti* 
17th  century  that  America  owed  her  firs: 
awakening  to  music.  The  art  remained  in  a 
crude  and  stagnant  state  at  first,  developing  in 
the  18th  century  in  the  direction  only  of  rough 
psalmody,  under  William  Billings.  Then 
followed  Stephen  Foster,  who  in  the  first  half 
of  the  19th  century  attempted  to  interpret  th? 
spirit  of  the  Southerners  with  his  so -called 
'plantation'  or  negro -melodies.  Excessively 
sentimental  and  poorly  harmonised  as  these 
songs  are,  no  one  will  deny  their  melodiousness, 
nor  disparage  the  hold  they  have  obtained  on 
white  and  black  men  alike.  (See  Negro  Music.)1 

It  is  only  within  the  last  fifty  years  that 
American  song-writers  have  claimed  attention 
in  the  musical  world.     The  first  composer 
of  musical  scholarship  was  John  K.  Paine. 
Although  he  himself  paid  little  heed  to  the 
Song,  it  is  a  form  much  cultivated  by  Americans, 
and  Paine's  numerous  pupils  have  won  distinc- 
tion in  this  line.    Prominent  among  them  is 
Arthur  Foote,  whose  graceful  little  1  Irish  Folk- 
Song, '  and  'I'm  wearing  awa','  are  favourite 
songs  also  in  Europe.    G.  W.  Chadwick  and 
his  pupil  Horatio  Parker,  are  names  of  greater 
weight     Parker  has  done  more  important 
work  in  other  branches  of  music,  but  the  ae- 
com|)animent8  of  his  songs  are  interesting  and 
varied.     Chadwick's  songs  are  very  numer- 
ous and  widely  sung.     His  fine  song  *  King 
Death '  may  l>e  quoted  as  one  of  his  best  com- 
positions. Walter  Damrosch's  and  Mrs.  Beach  * 
songs  are  refined  and  well- written,  and  never 
commonplace  or  vulgar.    The  same  cannot  be 
said  of  many  other  American  composers,  whose 
songs,  whilst  enjoying  a  great  popularity, 
descend  almost  to  the  lowest  level  of  vocal 
music.    These  composers  have  obviously  chosen 
the  modern  English  '  ballad '  form  as  their 
model.    Fortunately  others  have  fallen  more 
under  the  influence  of  Schumann,  R.  Franr 
and  Grieg,  and  have  produced  songs  of  a  f  ir 
higher  standard.  Edward  MacDowell(d.  190f>). 
who  justly  held  the  first  place  among  American 
song -writers,  shows  traces  of  his  Scottish 
ancestry  and  European  education.    But  though 
no  distinct  nationality  is  discernible  in  his 
music  there  is  distinct  personality.    His  sonp 
are  those  of  a  true  and  cultivated  musician  ; 
the  voice  and  instrumental   part  alike  are 

>  The  patriotic  songs  such  as  '  Hail  Colombia." '  Yankee  tVudl*. 
<-\iu,  are  not  alluded  to  here  as  they  have  Ubhx  dealt  with  ond* 
■*,».r*tc  headings  In  this  Dictionary. 
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moulded  and  finished  with  care,  whilst  the 
emotional  and  poetical  qualities  are  seldom 
lacking.  The  most  popular  of  his  songs  are 
'Thy  beaming  eyes,'  'The  robin  sings  in  the 
apple-tree,'  and  *  Is  it  the  shrewd  October 
wind ! ' ;  but  the  eight  songs  to  words  by 
Howelhi  are  among  his  best  and  most  original. 
Philip  Dalmas's  settings  of  Walt  Whitman's 
words  arc  original  and  impressive. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  a  few  other 
song-composers  of  various  kinds  and  degrees  of 
merit :  Ethelbert  Nevin,  R.  de  Koven,  Van  der 
Stucken,  8.  Schlesinger,  B.  0.  Klein,  Victor 
Herbert,  O.  Osgood,  C.  Hawley,  Clayton  Johns, 
E.  Stillman  Kelley  (whose  settings  of  Poe's 
'  Eldorado,'  and  his  song,  'The  lady  picking 
mulberries,'  written  in  the  pentatonic  scale, 
have  attracted  attention)  ;  H.  Holden  Hubs, 
V.  Harris,  Apthorp,  Spalding,  Dudley  Buck, 
Wfhitney  Coombs,  E.  Finck,  etc. 
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Germany 

In  no  country  has  the  Song  held  so  prominent 
a  place  as  in  Germany,  and  in  no  other  country 
has  this  form  of  music  been  carried  to  greater 
perfection.  Its  history  has  been  so  thoroughly 
explored  by  German  writers  that  its  course  may 
be  followed  from  very  remote  ages,  when  Song 
was  scarcely  distinguishable  from  speech,  and 
m'ngm  and  tagrn  were  convertible  terms. 1  But 
until  the  time  of  the  Minnesinger  the  Song  had 
not  acquired  form  either  in  metre  or  melody, 
and  this  therefore  must  be  our  starting-point 

The  Minnesinger  were  the  German  counter- 
parts of  the  Troubadours,  but  they  were  of 
rather  later  date,  and  the  tone  of  their  com- 
positions was  somewhat  different.  While  the 
Troubadours  sang  generally  of  love  and gallantry, 
the  Minnesinger  constantly  introduced  into 
their  songs  praises  of  the  varied  beauties  of 
nature.  And  the  expressions  of  homage  to  the 
Virgin,  or  of  other  devotional  feeling,  which 
burst  so  frequently  from  their  lijw  were  the 

I  of  the  Nth  century  I 


88  and  printed  rolln-tloni  at  end  >rf  thu  wtloni,  ..f  which 
Vol] 


>  Fragment,  r.lat  of  the 
IUt  or  M8» 

the  well-known  Volkallad  of  the  13th  century  '  Ich  will  au  Land 
autreiten  '  la  an  offkhoot  iBOhme.  '  Altdrutache*  Unierhuch.'  p.  31. 
Alan  of  the  Ludwigelled  which  wu  •ting  in  honour  of  l.ndwlg  III. 
i  he  gained  the  victory  over  the  Norman*  In  MW  at  Saiicuurt. 
rig*  In  tae  German  language. 


outcome  of  a  deeper  religious  sentiment  than 
any  to  which  the  light-hearted  Proven9als  were 
ever  subject.  The  Minnesinger  always  sang  and 
accompanied  their  own  compositions,  and  took 
no  remuneration  for  the  entertainment  they 
gave.  They  were  more  numerous  in  Southern 
than  in  Northern  Germany ;  Austria  was  especi- 
ally prolific  in  them.    (See  Minnesinger.) 

The  most  representative  names  in  the  first 
period,  1150  1190,  were  Dietmar  von  Aiste, 
Meinloh  von  Sevelingen,  Der  von  Kiirenberc 
and  Spervogel.  The  second  and  best  period, 
which  was  the  stage  of  maturity,  was  covered 
by  the  last  years  of  the  12th  century,  and 
at  least  half  of  the  13th  century.  To  this 
period  belonged  Heinrich  von  Veldecke,  Fried - 
rich  von  Hausen,  Heinrich  von  Morungen, 
Reinmar  der  Alte  (the  master  of  Walther  von 
der  Vogelweide),  Hartmann  von  der  Aue  (the 
author  of  the  celebrated  poem  1  Der  arme 
Heinrich '),  and  Walther  von  der  Vogelweide 
himself,  whose  fine  lyrics  won  for  him  a  place 
among  national  poets.  Early  in  the  13th 
century  the  Sangerkrieg,  or  Minstrel  -  contest, 
was  held  on  the  Wartburg  by  the  Landgrave 
Hermann  ofThuringia,  and  among  the  champions 
who  took  part  in  it,  were  Heinrich  von  Ofter- 
dingen,  Tannhauser,  and  Wolfram  von  Eschen- 
bach.  Wolfram's  Minnelieder  had  some  suc- 
cess, but  higher  renown  was  gained  for  him 
by  his  Witch  terlieder  and  his  *  Parsifal.'  The 
third  i>criod  was  a  time  of  decline,  and  of 
transition  to  the  Meistersinger.  The  art  of 
the  Minnesinger  then  descended  to  trivial  and 
unpoetic  themes,  and  a  growing  carelessness  as 
to  the  forms  of  poetry  plainly  revealed  its 
deterioration.  Nithart  von  Reuentlial  (whose 
poems  were  chiefly  descriptive  of  peasant  life), 
Ulrich  von  Lichtenstein,  Reinmar  von  Zweter, 
der  Marner,  and  Konrad  von  Wurzburg  were 
the  principal  Minnesinger  of  this  period. 

Mediaeval  MSS.  contain  a  great  number  of  the 
poems  of  the  Minnesinger,  and  the  large  Jena 
and  Colmar  MSS.  the  melodies  also.  These 
remains  attest  the  especial  pains  bestowed  on 
the  poetic  words,  the  finish  of  their  verses  an 
regards  metre  and  rhythm,  and  in  short  the 
superiority  of  their  poetry  to  their  music.  But 
this  perfection  was  of  course  only  reached  by 
degrees.  Beginning  with  alliterative  words 
they  advanced  to  regular  rhymes,  and  then 
rules  of  composition  were  laid  down  prescribing 
the  number  of  lines  of  which  different  kinds 
of  song  should  consist.  The  structure  of  the 
verses  was  closely  followed  by  the  Minnesinger 
melodies,  and  as  there  was  necessarily  a  pause 
wherever  the  rhyme  fell,  a  certain  form  was 
thus  imparted  to  them.  Their  mode  of  notation 
was  similar  to  that  then  used  in  the  Church, 
and  their  melodies  were  founded  on  the  ecclesi 
astical  modes.  There  were  three  principal  kinds 
of  Minncsong :  the  Zrtv*  (song),  the  Lekh  (lay), 
and  the  Spruch  (proverb).  The  L  icrt  was  usual  ly 
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divided  into  three  parts  ;  the  first  and  second 
were  called  StolUn  (props),  and  were  of  the  same 
metre.  These  constituted  the  A  ufgemng.  The 
third  or  concluding  section,  the  length  of  which 
was  not  prescribed,  was  called  the  Abgesang. 
This,  after  beginning  with  a  contrasting  metre 
and  melody,  usually  (but  not  invariably)  repeated 
the  StolUn.  A  good  example  is  the  'lliigelied ' 
from  the  Jena  MS.,  arranged  by  R.  von  Kralik 
thus  •  :— 

IliigelUd. 

Ex.  1.  Hermans  von  Damkn. 


%)  H  it  t  Ich  all  der 
aj  Oott  verselh'  ihm 


Wcl  -  ten  Hul  •  dm. 
set  •  nc    Schul  den. 


So  war" 
der  mlr 


ich  ein  s*  -  1  !<  Mann, 
tiur     auf     Misnguust  una. 


Ich 


lm  -  titer  net  -  den  niul  du  BOa'ste  von  ihm  a*  •  •  fen. 


The  Leirh,  according  to  its  character,  was  formed 
either  from  the  Church  sequences  or  from  the 
old  dance  tunes  (Reigen).  If  the  latter  was 
the  case  the  Leieh  was  cotn]iosed  of  differently 
constructed  strophes  and  each  of  these  had  a 
different  melody.  If  taken  from  the  sequentia 
it  exhibited  the  same  monotony  and  absence  of 
rhythm  as  the  ecclesiastical  melodies  of  that 
time  8 : — 


Ex.  2. 


Das 


«r  -  »te  Syn-gen    hie  no 


tut 


In. 

The  Sprurh  was  composed  of  one  entire  strophe, 
or,  if  other  strophes  were  added  they  could  be 
nil  sung  to  the  same  tune.  Walther  von  der 
Vogelweide's  solitary  surviving  song  (which  is 
in  the  Colmar  MSS.,  folio  734)  is  a  Spruch*  ; 
it  is  clearly  meant  to  be  sung,  and  differs  from 
the  ordinary  didactic  Spriiche.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  in  speaking  of  the  '  tone '  of 
a  song,  the  Minnesinger  referred  exclusively  to 
the  metrical  structure  of  the  strophe,  and  the 

•  PottU  und  Mtuik  der  Vinnrslnjrr.  R.  v.  Kralik.  iM*  Vurtt, 
April  1.  19A4. 1 

*  Krorn  the  Jen*  MftS.  tr.  Ileinrk-h  von  der  Hagen  iivc«  tbi*  ex- 
ample in  It*  original  notation  liv.  H43.  No.  ul.  l,    HI.  work  on 


the  Minnesinger  U  the  heat  authority  to  consult.  In  the  fourth 
volume  a  very  Instructive  essay  on  the  music  of  the  Minnesinger 
will  Im>  found,  together  with  many  example*  of  their  melodies, 
•  •me  of  which  ore  transcribed  In  facsimile,  whilst  others  are  given 
In  modern  notation.  See  also  the  new  editions  of  the  Cnlmsr  MS-H. 
hy  Pnul  Rnnge  and  Hugo  Rlerawnn  (ISM) ;  and  of  the  Jena  MHB.  hy 

0.  HoU.  R.  Rernouflll.  and  Pr.  Haran  09021. 

It.  von  Kralik  gives  this  song  In  his  above-mentioned  work.  It 

1.  tr»>  Ion;  to  .|oote,  and  th«  wordt  arc  certainly  of  later 


word  did  not  therefore  indicate  the  use  of  an* 

especial  melody  or  mode. 

The '  fahrendeu  Sanger  '(wandering  minstrels-), 
also  called  merely  die  Fahrenden  or  Oaukkr. 
formed  a  link  between  nobles  and  people.  Be- 
longing clearly  to  the  'Jongleur'  class,  di.^ 
couraged  by  the  priests  and  patronised  by  cocta 
they  were  at  once  acrobats,  I 'a  Had -monger*, 
and  performers  on  various  instruments.  The: 
ranks  comprised  unfrocked  monks,  disband- i 
crusaders,  soldiers,  serving-nieii.  Essential^ 
musical,  they  made  known  the  people's  sons'- 
at  courts,  and  transmitted  the  songs  of  Chur-L 
and  Minnesinger  to  the  people.  The  music  vat 
a  fusion  of  secular  and  ecclesiastical  element*, 
their  language  a  mixture  of  German  and  Latin.4 
But  they  especially  loved  the  Volkslied,  and  i: 
is  to  them  that  we  owe  the  preservation  of  th«* 
priceless  songs  which  found  their  way  into  Lb* 
numerous  col  lections  published  in  the  first  half 
of  the  16th  century.6 

In  the  14th  century  feudalism  had  passed  its 
prime.  With  the  extinction  of  the  art-loving 
Hohenstaufen  dynasty,  the  taste  for  poetry 
and  music  declined  at  court,  and  with  it  tit 
patronage  extended  to  the  Minnesinger.  Power 
was  slipping  from  the  grasp  of  princes,  prelate*, 
and  nobles  into  the  hands  of  burghers  and 
artisans.  Out  of  these  middle  classes  came 
the  Meistersinger,6  who  supplanted  the  mor» 
patrician  Minnesinger.  The  name  of  Heinrich 
von  Meissen  (1260-1318),  commonly  called 
Frauenlob,  forms  the  connecting-link,  for  by 
some  he  is  considered  the  last  of  the  Minne- 
singer aud  by  others  the  founder  of  the  Meister- 
singer. In  1311  he  came  to  Mainz,  and  insti- 
tuted a  guild  or  company  of  singers,  who  bound 
themselves  to  observe  certain  rules.  Though 
somewhat  stiff  and  pedantic,  Frauenlob  s  poems 
evince  intelligence  and  thought ; 7  and  the 
example  set  by  him  was  widely  imitated.  Guilds 
of  singers  soon  sprang  up  in  other  large  towns 
in  Germany  ;  and  it  became  the  habit  of  the 
burghers,  especially  in  the  long  winter  evenings, 
to  meet  together  aud  read  or  sing  narrative  or 
other  ]>oem8,  either  borrowed  from  the  Minne 
singer  and  adapted  to  the  rules  of  their  own 
guild,  or  original  comiraitions.  By  the  end  of 
the  14  th  century  there  were  regular  schools  of 
music  at  Colmar,  Frankfort,  Mainz,  Prague,  ami 
Strasburg,  and  a  little  later  they  were  found  alw 
in  Nuremberg,  Augsburg,  Breslau,  Regensbmg. 

'  Schneider.  Oa$  m%ttUali*th*  Urd,  1.  IKV 

*  The  '  f ah  rend  m  Banger '  were  also  counted  as  MetsteTsinger.  hot 
belonged  to  a  different  circle.  In  the  16th  century,  the  treat*** 
was  Michael  Behelra  (or  Behaim).  who  was  a  favourite  In  the  ecru 
of  the  prince*  on  the  Rhine  and  Danube  aud  at  Copenhagen.  Rei 
mann  in  his  collection  give*  an  example  of  his  songs.  *nd  the 
Dresden  MSS  of  the  15th  century  contain  snaie  mystical  hymns 
to  the  Virgin  by  Behaltn.  iK  v.  LUiencxon.  Dntttrk**  /rtra  is* 
MWwhiw  fS3T>.) 

*  The  origin  of  the  term  Meistersinger  Is  uncertain.  An-t-rw 
says  that  it  was  applied  to  every  Minnesinger  who  was  not  a  i»>»  >e. 
and  thus  became  the  distinguishing  appellation  of  th*  burgher 
minstrels.  Reissmann.  however,  maintains  that  the  title  *  at  easts**' 
Indicated  excellence  in  any  act  or  trade :  and  that  having  been  at 
first  own  (erred  only  on  the  he»t  singers,  it  was  afterwanis  e  xtec-tot 
to  all  memtxrrs  of  the  guild. 

*  A  complete  collection  of  Frauenlob .  poem*  ware  published  la 
1W.1  by  r 
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and  rim.    In  short,  during  the  15th  and  16th 

centuries,  there  was  scarcely  a  town  of  any 
magnitude  or  importance  throughout  Germany 
which  had  not  its  own  Meistersinger.  The 
1 7th  century  was  a  period  of  decliue,  both  in 
numbers  and  repute.  The  last  of  these  schools 
of  music  lingered  at  Ulm  until  1839,  aud  then 
ceased  to  exist ;  and  the  last  survivor  of  the 
Meistersinger  is  said  to  have  died  in  1876. 

Famous  among  Meistersinger  were  Hans 
Rosenblut,  Till  Eulenspiegel,  Muscatblut,  Hein- 
rich  von  Muglin,  Puschman,  Fiachart,  and 
Seb.  Brandt ;  but  the  greatest  of  all  by  far 
was  Hans  Sachs,  the  cobbler  of  Nuremberg, 
who  lived  from  1494  to  1576.  His  extant 
works  are  6048  in  number,  and  fill  34  folio 
volumes.  4275  of  them  are  Meisterlieder  or 
Bar,  as  they  were  called.1  To  Sachs's  pupil, 
Adam  Puschman,  we  are  indebted  for  accounts 
of  the  Meistergesang.8  The  works  of  the 
Meistersinger  had  generally  a  sacred  subject, 
and  their  tone  was  religious.  Hymns  were 
their  lyrics,  and  narrative  poems  founded  on 
Scripture  were  their  epics.  Sometimes,  however, 
they  wrote  didactic  or  epigrammatic  poems. 
But  their  productions  were  all  alike  wanting 
in  grace  and  sensibility  ;  and  by  a  too  rigid 
observance  of  their  own  minute  and  complicated 
rules  of  composition  or  Tablatur  (as  they  were 
termed)  they  constantly  displayed  a  ridiculous 
pedantry.  The  Meistersinger  clearly  adopted 
(especially  in  lyric -song)  the  forms  of  the 
Minnesinger,  such  as  the  two  Stollen,  and  the 
Auf  and  Abgesang,  but  without  the  instru- 
mental preludes,  interludes  or  postludes.3 
Churches  were  their  ordinary  place  of  practice. 
At  Nuremberg,  for  instance,  their  singing-school 
was  held  in  St  Katherine's  church,  and  their 
public  contests  took  place  there.  The  pro- 
ceedings commenced  with  the  Freisingen,  in 
which  any  one,  whether  a  member  of  the  school 
or  not,  might  sing  whatever  he  chose,  but  no 
judgments  were  passed  on  these  preliminary 
performances.  Then  followed  the  contest,  in 
which  Meistersinger  alone  might  compete. 
They  were  limited  to  Scriptural  subjects,  and 
their  relative  merits  were  adjudged  by  four 
Merker  or  markers  who  sat  hidden  by  a  curtain 
at  a  table  near  the  altar.  It  was  the  duty  of 
one  of  the  four  to  heed  that  the  song  faithfully 
adhered  to  Holy  Writ ;  of  another  to  pay 
special  attention  to  its  prosody  ;  of  a  third  to 
its  rhyme,  and  of  the  fourth  to  its  melody. 
Should  the  singer  fail  in  any  of  the  rules  of  the 
Tablatur,  the  Merker  declared  him  vermngen 

■  The  'lebrated  choral*  '  Warum  betrttbat  du  dich.  mcln  Hon.' 
ni  long  tailored  t»  be  the  work  of  Ham  Sachs  :  bat  It  has  been 
conclusively  .hown  by  Rohm.  C  AltdeuUche.  Uederbuch.'  p.  7481 
that  the  words  ware  written  by  O.  A.  Oemler.  and  then  aet  to  the 
old  serular  tune,  '  Deln  grand  meln  Hmnl 

t  Tbejr  bear  the  title*  of  Oriatdlickrr  fU-rirkl  Jrt  drvttrhrn 
Urltlrrjrtan/t  iHorllU.  1571 1 ;  and  OrumUirkrr  Hrrirht  drr  drut 
ar**s>  Rrimr,,  'xlrr  mnwn  i Frankfurt  a.  <>..  19M>.  Both  are 
partially  reprinted  In  Uie  Kammliwi  far  aitdnttek*  IMrrntur. 
edited  by  F.  H.  *.  der  Hagen.  J.  O.  BUschtng.  and  others.  Brealau, 
1*11  Bee  also  pat  Htn/^bueh  tU,  A.  Purhman  nrbtt  dm  OrUfinal- 
mW^  d*4  il.  Hehnim  umH  ff.  Scriu.  by  O.  Manser  (Uelprig.  1900'. 

J   fa*  *>»  Mr 


and  verthan,  and  the  competitor  who  had  the 
fewest  faults  obtained  the  prize,  a  chain  with 
coins.  One  of  the  coins,  bearing  the  image  of 
King  David,  had  been  the  gift  of  Hans  Sachs, 
and  hence  the  whole  Gestinge  were  called  the 
'David  '  and  the  prizeman  the  '  Davidwinner.' 
Every  Davidwinner  might  have  his  apprentices, 
but  no  charge  was  made  for  teaching.  The 
term  4  Meister '  (strictly  speaking)  applied  only 
to  those  who  invented  a  new  metre  or  melody  ; 
the  rest  were  simply  'Sanger.' 

The  Meistersinger  ]>ossessed  a  store  of  melodies 
for  their  own  use  ;  and  these  melodies  were 
labelled  with  distinctive  but  apparently  mean- 
ingless names,  such  as  the  blue  -tone, 4  the 
red-tone,  the  ape-tune,  the  rosemary-tune,  the 
yellow-lily-tune,  etc.  A  Meistersinger  might  set 
his  poems  to  any  of  these  melodies.  The  four 
principal  were  called  the  gekri/nten  Tone,  and 
their  resjjective  authors  were  Muglin,  Frauenlob, 
Marner,  and  Regenbogen.  So  far  were  the 
Meistersinger  carried  by  their  grotesque  pedantry 
that  in  setting  the  words  of  the  twenty-ninth 
chapter  of  Genesis  to  Miiglin's  lange  Ton*  the 
very  name  of  the  book  and  the  number  of  the 
chapter  were  also  included.    Thus  : — 

Kx.  8. 


Daaer    In  He  -  au  -  po  -  ta  -  mi  •  am  kom  -  men. 

To  all  external  appearance  the  melodies  of 
the  Meistersinger  (like  those  of  the  Minnesinger) 
had  a  strong  affinity  with  Church  music  and 
kept  to  the  Ecclesiastical  modes.  But  on  closer 
scrutiny  many  melodies  may  be  found  which 
would  sound  just  like  our  major  and  minor 
scales,  were  it  not  for  their  modal  cadences  and 
the  many  liturgical  fragments  introduced.  Still 
their  songs  are  for  the  most  part  poor  and 
simple,  and  too  devoid  of  rhythm  ever  to  be 
really  popular,  and  very  few  of  them  found 
sufficient  favour  to  become  Vollcttlieder  in  the 
15th  and  16th  centuries. •  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Meistersinger  themselves  sometimes  appro- 
priated Volkslieder.     Thus  Hans  Sachs  has 

*  With  the  Meiatcrsingar  the  word  fv>n  referred  to  the  mu»lr 
only,  and  not  to  the  poetry,  as  with  the  Minnesinger. 

»  W*gner  has  made  ns  fain i liar  with  MQglln  a  tange  Tmt.  In  bl« 


the 


and  It  ia  erldent  that  Wafner  studied  and  fully  und 
Meiiteralnger  melodies,  and  adopted  many  genuine  one* 

•  According  to  Bohme.  in  the  preface  to  hU  •  Altd. 
p.  Bill,  the  writers  of  the  Volkslieder  never  signed  their 
whilst  the  afeistrrstnger  generally  Introduced  hU  own  name,  ami 
eery  often  the  date  of  bis  composition,  into  the  last  rhyme  of  the 
A  MeUterslnrer  *  mjn$  can  thus  1*  distinguished  from  a  trae 
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reproduced  the  beautiful  old  Mailied  (May -song) 
in  his  Fastnachlsspul,  *  Der  Neydhart  nut  dein 
Feyhel,'  written  Feb.  7,  1562.1  He  calls  it  a 
Reigen  or  roundelay,  and  its  original  date  was 
evidently  anterior  to  the  14th  century.  In  its 
16th-century  form  it  is  as  follows  :— 


Ex.  4. 


»<■!«-  wol.  warn  ichs  wil,       Oott  wele*  wol,  wen  Icba  wlL 

In  fine,  the  Meistersinger  cannot  be  said  to 
have  reached  a  high  level  of  excellence  either 
in  poetry  or  in  music,  but  they  undoubtedly 
exercised  an  important  influence  on  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Song  by  the  attention  they  paid  to 
rhyme,  and  by  their  numerous  inventions  of 
new  metrical  arrangements.  And  they  rendered 
a  still  greater  service  to  music  when  they  carried 
it  into  every  German  home,  and  made  it  a  grace 
and  pastime  of  domestic  life. 

While  more  regular  and  formal  varieties  of 
the  Song  were  thus  being  studied  and  practised, 
it  had  never  ceased  to  issue  in  its  own  spon- 
taneous form  of  Volkslied  from  the  untutored 
hearts  of  a  music -loving  people.  From  that  I 
source  it  came  in  native  vigour,  unforced  and  [ 
uutrammelled.  And  far  more  was  done  for 
melody  and  harmony  by  the  obscure  authors 
of  the  Volkslieder  than  was  ever  done  by 
Minnesinger  or  Meistersinger.  As  Ambros  has 
pointed  out,2  the  importance  of  the  part  played 
by  the  Volkslied  in  the  history  of  the  music  of 
Western  Europe  was  second  only  to  that  of  the 
Gregorian  modes.  Further,  the  moral  struggle 
against  the  auti-  humanism  of  the  medueval 
church  found  victorious  expression  in  the  asser- 
tive humanism  of  the  folk-song — anathematised 
by  spiritual  authority.  A  partial  reconciliation 
of  the  contending  forces  followed  when  the  great 
polyphonic  masters  adopted  Volkslied  melodies 
as  theme  or  foundation  of  their  greatest  sacred 
and  secular  works.  Later,  a  yet  closer  union 
was  etfected  in  the  Chorale  of  the  Reformation 
period.  Whoever  were  the  authors  of  the 
Volkslieder,  it  was  not  their  habit  to  write 
them  down  ;  the  songs  lived  on  the  lips  and  in 
the  hearts  of  the  people.  But  happily,  even  in 
remote  times,  there  were  collectors  who  made 
it  their  business  to  transcribe  these  popular 
songs  ;  and  of  collections  thus  made  none  are  I 
more  important  than  the  '  Limburger  Chronik  '  I 
and  the  «  Locheimer  Liederbuch. '  The  former 
work  consists  of  Volkslieder  which  would  seem 

I  Sec  Bohmf  •  -  Alt.)  Liederbuch.'  p  »W, 
I  Ambroa,  Ortch.  der  Jfu*.  11.  276. 


to  have  been  in  vogue  from  1847  to  1380  ;s 
while  songs  of  a  little  later  date  are  found  in 
the  other  collection.4  This  l>ook  contains  forty- 
four  songs,  some  of  great  melodic  beauty,  and 
showing  considerably  developed  rhythm  and 
structure  as  well  as  a  delicate  sense  of  poetic 
feeling.  The  Lchrcompendium  of  H.  de  Zee- 
landia  also  contains  some  very  fine  Volkslieder 
of  the  14th  and  15th  centuries.6  Finally, 
among  the  many  Minnesinger  and  Meistersinger 
and  other  MS.  collections  named  after  the 
various  towns  (such  as  the  Nuremberg,  Prague, 
Dresden  MSS.),  numbers  of  genuine  Volkslieder 
are  to  be  found.0 

The  subjects  of  the  earliest  Volkslieder  were 
historical ; 7  they  were  indeed  epic  poems  of 
many  stanzas  set  to  a  short  melody.     But  by 
the  time  that  the  Volkslied  had  attained  to  its 
meridian  splendour,  about  the  beginning  of  the 
16th  century,  almost  every  sentiment  of  the 
human  heart  and  every  occupation  of  life  had 
its  own  songs.    Students,  soldiers,  huntsmen, 
pedlars,  apprentices,  and  other  classes  had  their 
own  distinctive  songs.  The  best  are  undoubtedly 
the  love-songs — those,  in  fact,  where  feeling  is 
the  strongest.     Amongst  them  the  songs  of 
parting  (Abschiedslieder)  are  the  most  numerous 
and  beautiful,  especially  the  WachterUeder 8  or 
Tagelieder,  in  which  the  watchman  announces 
the  dawn.9  As  a  rule,  the  music  of  the  Volkslied 
was  better  than  the  words.    So  loose  was  the 
structure  of  the  verse  that  syllables  without  any 
sense  were  inserted  to  fill  up  the  length  of  the 
musical  phrase,  as : 

Dort  oben  auf  dem  Berge 
rwi^l^ ddlpeU  ddlf*^ 

or  a  sentence  was  broken  off  in  the  middle,  or 
meaningless  unds  and  abers  were  lavishly  inter- 
spersed. But  notwithstanding  these  laxities  of 
composition  there  was  a  close  connection  be- 
tween the  words  and  the  melody. 

The  Volkslied  was  always  strophical  in  form, 
and  therein  differed  from  the  Sequences  and 
Proses  of  the  Church  and  the  Leicheii  of  the 
Minnesinger.  Another  marked  feature  was  its 
rhyme.  When  the  final  rhyme  had  been 
substituted  for  mere  alliteration  and  assonance, 
a  definite  form  was  imparted  to  the  verse,  and 
its  outline  was  rendered  clearer  by  the  melody 
of  the  Volkslied  which  emphasised  the  final 
rhyme,  and  by  covering  two  lines  of  the  poetry 

5  Iu  Um  '  Lirnbarger  Chronik '  we  are  told  of  a  leper  monk  litlng 
by  the  Rhine,  e.  1370.  Despite  hi*  leprosy,  the  beauty  oi  his  o<n- 
poaltions  drew  men  to  hU  cell  from  all  quarter*. 

*  Amhrut,  (fcwefe.  der  Mut.  111.  875. 

5  From  the  Prague  MS.  Ambro*  (II.  S77)  glrea  one,  '  Herr  Conrad 
King.'  both  In  ita  original  and  In  modern  notation. 

*  For  the  hietorjr  of  the  Melaterdnger  eee  J.  C.  Wagetoella 
fiurh  eon  der  Mei$tmin  trr  Holdflijrn  A'unar.  1NP7. 

'  For  the  brat  authority  consult  R.  von  Liliencrons  Ale  »•>• 
tnrim-hrn  Volkdtrdrr.  etc. 

»  A  Wachterlled  still  sung.  '  Der  Wachter  auf  den.  ThOrmleio 
nun .  Is  given  In  Krk  s  '  Deutsche  Llederhort.'  No.  I3S. 

*  The«e  Ahschlrdtllerierare  full  of  the  found*  of  nature — dastrlbad 
with  i»  »■!  '  rlnrni.  They  were  the  (pedal  property  of  the  Mlnne- 
■Inger  i Wolfram  von  Ksehenbach's  were  the  moat  famous  ,  but 
tijujtll)  luted  by  the  people. 
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with  one  phrase  of  the  melody 
symmetrical  arrangement. 

Ex.  5.    Afeine  liebt  Fran  Mutter. 


mich  bald  foh  ren  balm  Schondthor  hi  n-  f 


It  will  be  noted  in  the  above  example  that  the 
half-close  is  on  the  dominant  harmony  and  the 
full-close  on  the  tonic,  and  this  principle,  which 
was   originally  a  peculiar  attribute  of  the 
Volkslied,  has  been  gradually  introduced  into 
all  other  kinds  of  music,  and  it  is  now  one  of 
the  most  important  factors  of  form.  (See 
Form.)    Many  of  the  Volkslieder  were  com- 
posed in  different  ecclesiastical  modes,  but  by 
degrees  the  Ionian  mode,  in  which  alone  the 
dominant  principle  can  have  full  weight, 
obtained  pre-eminence.     The  form  of  the 
Volkslied  is  generally  very  concise  as  in  the 
above  example,  and  this  perhaps  is  the  secret 
of  its  great  charm.     But  looser  forms  are 
sometimes  met  with,  and  were  probably  due  to 
the  influence  of  the  Church.    To  the  same  in- 
fluence may  be  ascribed  the  melodic  nxtlitmiata 
or  vocal  flourishes  which  occur  even  in  strophical 
songs.    In  the  Gregorian  music,  where  little 
attention  was  paid  to  rhythm,  the  melody  might 
be  indefinitely  prolonged  ujwn  any  syllable  ; 
and  similarly  we  sometimes  find  in  the  Volkslied 
many  notes  given  to  one  word,  as  in  this  ex- 
ample : — 

Ex.  6.  Abschied. 


met  den.    dl«  nir  p>  -  M  •   .   .   .  too 


.  -ezi 


m 


mlr   du   heymlich     lei  -  dan 


uix  ht  mlr  echwe 


rru  Mut. 


These  melodic  >n<  lismata  also  allow  the  voice 
great  scope  in  the  so-called  Kehrreim  or  refrain. 
Another  noticeable  peculiarity  of  rhythm  in  the 
Volkslied  is  the  variety  of  ways  in  which  the 


is  treated.  In  many  cases  the  time 
changes  with  every  bar,  and  the  above  example 
illustrates  a  different  representation  of  the  metre 
in  every  line  of  the  stanza.1  Few  of  the  Volka- 
lioder  begin  on  the  first  beat  of  the  bar  ;  and 
therefore  the  usual  metre  is  Iambic,  thus  : — 


3= 


and  a  preference  has  always  been  shown  by  the 
Germans  for  equal  or  common  time ;  it  is 
a  quieter  and  more  formal  time  than  the  triple, 
which  is  essentially  dance -rhythm.*  Other 
common,  though  not  invariable  attributes  of 
the  Volkslied  were  a  diatonic  intervallic  pro- 
gression, the  reiteration  of  one  note,  a  limited 
compass,  the  key  or  mode  steadily  adhered  to, 
and  unlike  the  songs  of  many  other  countries, 
the  melody  of  the  Volkslied  always  maintained 
a  complete  independence  of  the  accompanying 
instrument.  In  character  the  old  Volkslieder 
are  marked  by  a  certain  earnestness  and  dignified 
self-restraint.  They  are  cheerful  and  even  gay, 
but  without  impetuosity  or  excitability.  There 
is  no  attempt  at  word-painting  ;  the  same  tune 
must  serve  for  the  numerous  verses.  Hence 
the  necessity  for  concise  melodies.  The  tendency 
of  the  German  spirit  is  to  look  inwards,  to  por- 
tray the  deeper  and  more  permanent  emotions 
rather  than  the  transient  and  superficial  ;  to 
aim  less  at  beauty  than  expression. 

The  Volkslied  would  seem  to  have  fixed,  as  it 
were,  instinctively  our  modern  major  tonal 
system  ;  and,  moreover,  songs  even  of  the  15th 
century  are  extant,  which  correspond  to  our 
minor  keys.  The  following  example  clearly 
belongs  to  the  old  syBtem,  but  the  beginning  and 
close  and  the  intervals  on  which  the  principal 
rhymes  fall,  make  it  evident  that  the  key  of  A 
minor  was  intended.3 


7.  Ach  Ehlein. 


Arh  El*  -  loin,  lie- bo*  El*  -  leln  meiu.wie  gern  wfcr'lch  bel  dlr! 


I  iwei  tief -e  Wu  -  -  -  aor  wo]  i 


idlr  undmlr! 


In  Hans  Judenkiinig's  (1523)  and  Hans 
Neusiedler  s  (1536)  Lute-books  this  melody  \n 
always  in  A  minor  with  the  Gg  marked.  In 

1  See  Hah  me,  p.  338.  No.  257.  The  melody  and  word*  of  thU  *ong 
are  taken  from  the  lliutrnkateertin,  1535.  No.  1.  There  are  many 
ventolin  of  thU  fine  melody  ;  and  In  collection*  *iibaequent  to  1540 
it  l«  often  to  be  found  aet  to  the  Morning  hymn  '  Ich  dank  Dir. 
lieber  Herre,'  and  with  thl*  letting  It  appear*  in  all  chorale  book* 
down  to  the  preaent  day. 

*  Bohme.  however,  maintain*  that  until  the  Uth  century  no 
trace  of  any  time  except  Tem/ms  perfectum  (which  mean*  triple 
time)  can  be  found.    "Altd.  Liederbuch.'  Preface,  p.  54. 

3  Another  good  example  l«  •  K*  warb  ein  achoiier  Jungllng' 
Uieorg  Kr.n.U-r.  Kin  A  >ifnug  ,n.trr,dtT  umt  never  TruUchrr  LinUrtn, 
etc.,  1539-1536.  i.  49).    Thla  and  'Ach  EUleln.  liebea  EHiein."  are 


-  >tne  of  the  uumeruaa  version*  of  the  legend  of  the  Bwlmmer.  '  Ach 
KNIein  '  i*  found  In  all  the  old  collectlou*  of  the  10th  century-  For 
In.Unce.  in  Job.  Ott.  1584.  No.  37 .  SchmalUel.  Qttodlioet  x.  l.VW 
Rh»w,  Blctnta,  II.  1545.  No.  U».  etc 
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the  Song-books  the  sharp  was  never  marked, 
but  undoubtedly  always  used. 

Consideration  has  thus  far  been  given  to  the 
very  important  contributions  of  the  Volkslied 
to  the  determination  of  permanent  form  in 
music ;  but  its  influence  on  contemporary  music 
also  requires  notice. 

It  has  already  been  shown  that  the  composers 
of  other  countries  in  the  Hth,  15th,  and  16th 
centuries,  took  secular  tunes  as  themes  for  their 
masses,  motets,  and  other  sacred  works.  The 
German  composers  did  the  same  to  a  certain 
extent,  but  they  more  commonly  employed  the 
secular  tunes  in  their  secular  polyphonic  works. 
Nevertheless,  as  regards  Church  music  the  Volks- 
lied  occupied  a  higher  place  in  Germany  than 
elsewhere  ;  for  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
more  than  half  the  melodies  of  the  chorale-books 
were  originally  folk-songs,  and  these  melodies 
were  among  the  simplest  and  most  beautiful 
ever  created.  (See  Chorale.)  Heinrich  von 
Lauflfenberg  (or  Loufenberg)  in  the  15th  century 
systematically  set  his  sacred  words  to  secular 
tunes,1  especially  using  the  favourite  Tage  and 
Wachlaiicder ;  but  the  Reformation  made  the 
practice  very  much  more  common.  The  Reformers 
wished  the  congregation  to  join  as  much  as 
possible  in  the  singing  of  hymns,  and  with  that 
object  they  naturally  preferred  words  in  the 
vernacular,  and  melodies  which  were  familiar 
with  the  people.2  A  well-known  example  of 
the  combination  of  sacred  words  and  secular 
melody  is  the  song  '  Isbruck,  ich  muss  dich 
lasscn,'  set  by  Heinrich  Isaak  in  four  parts  in 
1475,3  with  the  melody  in  the  upper  part — a 
rare  arrangement  at  that  time.  After  the 
Reformation  this  tune  was  adapted  by  Dr.  Hesse 
to  the  sacred  words  *  O  Welt,  ich  muss  dich 
lasscn';  and  in  1633  Paul  Gerhardt  wrote  to 
it  the  evening  hymn  1  Nun  ruhen  alle  Waldor,' 
in  which  form  it  still  remains  a  favourite  in  all 
Lutheran  churches.4  After  many  transforma- 
tions the  old  love-aong  '  Mein  Gmiith  ist  mir 
verwirrt ' 6  now  lives  in  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
and  solemn  chorales  of  both  the  Lutheran  and 
Roman  Catholic  churches,  namely  '0  Haupt 
voll  Blut  und  Wunden,'  which  Bach  has  intro- 
duced so  often  in  his  Passion  music  according 
to  S.  Matthew.  Again  '  Kiint  ich  von  hertzen 
singen  '  (one  of  the  most  famous  of  the  many 
Wiichlerlkdcr  and  Tageiceiscn  melodies  the 
Church  borrowed)  was  adapted  to  the  chorale 

'  Am  lima.  lii.  375. 

»  Nauuiann  illitt.  o/  Hut.  p  4A*  ef  ar?.)  point*  out  that  Lather 
being  both  a  practical  and  theoretical  musician  law  clearly  ' 


powerful  a  factor  the  Volkslied  had  become  In  tonal  practice,  and 
in  using  It  he  Instated  on  the  importance  of  the  appropriateness  of 
the  melody  to  the  aacrod  words,  and  on  correctness  of  accent. 

I  Oeory  Pointer.  L  No.  38.  The  wonla  are  luppoaed  to  lie  by  the 
Emperor  Maximilian  I.  In  whoa*  court  laaak  waa  living 

*  See  Isaak.  Alao  Wihrue,  •  Altd.  Llederbuch.  p.  Xti.  where  the 
song  la  given  In  lta  original  form  with  a  mWirmo.  Bflhmr  alao 
gives  an  interesting  remark  am  the  admiration  Bach  and  Mozart 
evinced  for  thia  song. 

"  This  song  la  to  be  found  In  Hans  Leo  Hassler  ■  Lustgartm  newer 
'•"'■•»"  «**f  ive,  etc..  Nuremberg.  1601.  The  melody  was  also  naed 
for  a  death-aong  •  Henlich  thut  mlch  rerhuigen.'  and  later  It  >u 

It  inYX™"^^™*1  du  Mm  We**'  (H*n,,eJ  "nplored 


'  Hilf  Gott,  das  mir  gelinge ' ;  *  Ich  hort  cin 
frewlein  klagen  *  to  4  Hilf  Gott,  wem  soil  ich 
klagen  ';'<->  lieber  Hans,  versorg  dein  Gans 1 
to  1  0  lieber  Gott,  das  dein  Gebot' ;  and  '  Venus 
du  und  dein  Kind  '  to  4  Auf  meinen  lieben  Gott.  * 
Many  dance -songs,  esjMjcially  the  so-called 
Ringel  and  Ueigcntanze,  were  likewise  set  to 
sacred  words.* 

It  is  clear  that  the  chorale  gained  rather 
than  lost  by  the  adoption  of  secular  melodies  ; 
they  emancipated  it  from  stiffness  and  formality  : 
they  gave  it  heart  and  living  warmth.    So  far 
removed   from  irreverence  were   the  secular 
melodies,  and  so  appropriate  to  the  aa«-n-«i 
text,  that  the  music  is  generally  more  expressive 
of  the  words  in  the  Chorale  than  in  the  Volks- 
lied.    But  i>erhajMi  the  tme  explanation  of  this 
is,  that  in  the  case  of  the  Chorale,  the  words 
were  either  written  expressly  for  a  chosen 
melody,  or  the  melody  was  selected  for  its 
appropriateness   to   particular  words.7  The 
melody  of  that  just  mentioned,  4  O  Haupt  voll 
Blut  und  Wunden,'  is  obviously  secular,  but 
what  melody  could  better  express  a  deep  and 
poignant  religious  sorrow  T     In  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  the  use  of  the  Volkslied  was 
chiefly  confined  to  the  hymns  to  the  Blessed 
Virgin  {Marienlieiier)  and  to  the  Saints,  and 
to  the  Christmas  Carols,  especially  the  sacred 
cradle-songs,  such  as  the  lovely  4  Josef,  lieber 
Josef  mein.'    But  upon  the  whole,  the  Roman 
Catholic  hymns  are  all  conceived  in  the  4  tradi- 
tional fixed  cadence  of  the  Gregorian  song.' 

The  progress  of  jiolyphonic  music  in  Germany 
had  been  checked  by  the  discontinuance  of  the 
mass  after  tho  Reformation,  but  a  new  impetus 
was  given  to  it  by  the  contrapuntal  treatment 
of  the  Volkslied  by  great  corai>oaers.  As 
examples  of  such  treatment  may  be  mentioned 
'Allein  dein  G'stalt,'  4Ach  herrig's  herz,'  by 
H.  Fiuck  ;  4  Mir  ist  ein  roth  Goldfiugerlein,'  by 
L.  Senfl  ;  4  Der  Gutzgauch  auf  dem  Zaune  sass,' 
by  L.  Lemlin.  This  brings  us  to  the  Kurvd- 
lied,  which  in  its  primary  sense  signified  only 
the  contrapuntal  treatment  of  the  song  by 
learned  musicians.8  With  the  polyphonic 
KuiiBtlied  we  have  here  no  concern,  beyond 
what  just  8ufiices  to  point  out  the  changes 
through  which  it  successively  ]>assed,  and  the 
important  part  the  Volkslied  held  in  it.  The 
composers  who  used  the  Volkslied  thus  were 
masters  of  every  form  of  counterpoint ;  some- 
times they  worked  one  melody  with  another, 
as  Arnold  von  Bruck,  who  combined  the  song 
4  Es  taget  vor  dem  Walde '  with  4  Kein  Adler 
in  der  Welt'  ;9  or  if  they  did  not  treat  the 
melody  as  a  canon,  as  Eckel  treated  4  Ach 


*  See  Hohmc.  "  Altd.  Lfedcrhach.'  p.  MR  rt  as*, 
list  at  p.  810  of  secular  melodies  with  sacred  words 

1  The  sacred  Volkslieder  ifritllicKt  V, 
chorale  in  that  the  former  were 
by  the  people  of  every  class,  wh 


gives  s 


and  «ung  by  the  cultivated  only. 

*  The  Tery  much  wider  stgnlnca 
afterwards  acquired 
article.  •  ~ 
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Jungfrau,  ihr  seid  wolgemuth,' 1  they  broke  it 
up  into  fragments  for  imitation.    They  were 
careful  always  to  choose  familiar  and  favourite 
tunes,  so  that  they  might  stand  out  and  be 
easily  recognised  amidst  the  web  of  other  parts 
surrounding  them.     When  coni]H>sing  their 
own   melodies,  they  always  auhered  to  the 
ecclesiastical  modes,  using  the  new  system  only 
when  they  adopted  a  Volkslied.2    The  contra- 
puntal treatment  had,   however,  one  great 
disadvantage  — it  constantly  necessitated  the 
severance  of  the  melody  into  fragments,  und 
thus  the  clear,  concise  form  of  the  song,  which 
the  Volkslied  had  done  so  much  to  establish, 
was  in  danger  of  disappearing.    But  happily 
at  this  juncture  (about  1600)  Hans  Leo  Hassler 
came  to  its  rescue.    Having  studied  in  Italy, 
he  breathed  into  his  songs  the  light,  secular 
spirit  of  the  Italian  Villandla  and  Fa-la-la, 
and  gave  more  prominence  to  the  melody  than 
to  the  other  voice- parts.    His  dance-songs  also, 
with  their  short  rhythmical  phrases,  did  much 
to  restore  the  concise  form.     Similar  charac- 
teristics are  noticeable  in  Melchior  Franck's, 
Regnart's,  and  other  contemporary  collections 
of  songs.3 

In  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century  solo 
songs  were  first  heard  in  Germany.  There,  as 
everywhere  else,  the  introduction  of  the  monodic 
system  was  due  to  the  influence  of  Italy.  The 
revolution  begun  by  that  country  would  seem 
to  have  first  affected  the  Church  musio  rather 
than  the  secular  music  of  Germany.  Innova- 
tions of  Italian  origin  are  plainly  discernible  in 
the  sacred  works  of  Praetorius  and  Heinrich 
Schiitz  ;  but  neither  of  these  composers  im- 
proved the  secular  monodic  song.  German 
poetry  had  now  fallen  to  a  debased  condition. 
It  produced  nothing  better  than  songs  of  a 
vapid  and  artificial  sentiment  addressed  to  a 
conventional  Phyllis  or  Amaryllis.  And  the 
language  it  employed  was  a  nondescript  mixture 
of  French,  Latin,  and  stilted  German.  Since 
Luther's  death  the  simple  vernacular  had  ceased 
to  be  in  repute.  But  on  August  24,  1617,  a 
meeting  of  German  patriots  was  held,  who  set 
themselves  to  restore  their  native  tongue  to 


Forstcr's  collections  contain 


P  71 
a  large 


quantity  of  songs 


inlt  -  honen  poetlschen  Teiten  gtilerct  und  ctllcher  Massen  niw  h 
lUlleniecber  Art  tint  Fletss  componlrt  darcb  Mrlchior  Francken.' 
N'ttrnberg.  1*11 ;  and  '  Kurswelllge  teutache  Li<-«I<t  «u  drelen 
Xtlmmen  nach  Art  der  Neapolitanen  oder  Welechen  Villanelleu 
'lurch  Jacobus  Keguart  t"  Druck  verfertlgt,'  Nllrnberg.  187K 

The  so-called  Qrirlln-h.tftlinirr  of  the  16th  ami  17th  centuries 
Mong  to  this  category  of  sung.  They  arose  when  song  was 
cultivated  among  the  burgher  and  middle  classes  to  a  high  extent. 
»nd  ceased  with  the  effort*  of  the  Rllesian  poet*  In  1817.  At  flnt 
they  resembled  the  Volkslied  in  form  and  spirit,  but  later  they 
approached  more  closely  to  the  Knnstlled.  Most  contemporary 
niiutciana  took  part  in  this  popular  development  of  ruualc,  and 
collected  and  arranged  the  favourite  eongi  of  the  time  In  part*, 
either  retaining  or  altering  the  worda.  The  editor*  and  publisher* 
encouraged  the  Introduction  of  Italian  melodies  with  translated  or 
imitated  worda.  Between  1540  and  1694,  the  following  musicians 
'amongst  many  others  I  leaned  collections  of  such  songs:  Oeorg 
Punter,  Or  land  as  Ijuwus,  Ivo  de  Vento.  Jacob  Regnart.  Joh. 
Eecard,  C  Demantlua.  H.  U  Hasler.  M  Praetorius,  M  Franck, 
E-  Wldmann.  H.  Schein.  and  several  Italians  Fi>r  further  Informa- 
tion see  Hoffmann  von  Failersleben.  IH*  tUuttckm  titmttrknfl, 
tc.  and  R  t.  Ullencron,  l*ut*hr,  Lt+en  im  VoJIalUd,  etc. 


honour,  and  with  that  view  to  study  the  intro- 
duction of  method  and  rule  into  its  grammar 
and  poetry.  Other  patriotic  groups  were  soon 
formed  with  a  like  purpose,  and  by  the  year 
1680  these  associations  numbered  890  members. 
Their  labours  quickly  bore  good  fruit.  The 
success  of  a  group  of  Konigsberg  poets  Mas 
specially  remarkable,  and  was  doubtless  due  in 
a  great  measure  to  the  skill  with  which  one  of 
the  best  of  them — Heinrich  Albert — set  his  own 
and  his  associates'  songs  to  music.  His  com- 
positions consequently  won  great  popularity, 
and  he  has  been  named  1  the  father  of  the  volks- 
thiimliches  Lied.'  Suhein  and  Hammerschmidt 
had  preceded  Albert  in  the  right  path,  but 
their  taste  and  talent  had  been  frustrated  by 
the  worthlessness  of  the  words  they  set  to  music. 
The  poetry  on  which  Albert  worked  was  not  by 
any  means  of  a  high  order,  although  it  had  suffi- 
cient merit  to  demand  a  certain  measure  of  at- 
tention. And  from  his  uncle,  Heinrich  Schutz, 
Albert  had  learnt  the  new  Italian  methods  of 
singing  with  correct  expression  and  brilliant 
execution,  introducing  vocal  embellishments.4 
Several  of  his  songs  are  for  one  voice  with 
clavicembalo  accompaniment,  but  their  harmony 
is  poor.  The  movement  begun  by  Albert  was 
carried  on  by  J.  K.  and  J.  G.  A  hie,  and  Adam 
and  Joh.  Krieger.  .lohann's  songs  are  good, 
and  exhibit  a  marked  improvement  in  grace  and 
rhythm.  The  first  bars  of  his  song,  '  Komiu', 
wir  wollen  wandeln,'  have  all  the  clearness  of 
the  best  Volkslieder  r— 

Ex.  8. 


Koinni',  wlr  wol    -    len  un 

I 


spa  •  lie    •  ren 


~3 


3 


well  die  Zelt 
0  A 


etc. 


&  r  ■   FT]  JHH  r:  -r. 


Meanwhile  the  Kunstlied  or  polyphonic  song 
had  ceased  to  advance.  Other  branches,  especi- 
ally instrumental  and  dramatic  music,  had 
absorbed  composers,  songs  began  to  be  called 
'odes'  aud  'arias,'  and  French  and  Italian 
influence  was  strongly  felt,  both  in  music  and 
literature.  Writing  in  1698,  Reiser  tells  us 
that  cantatas  had  driven  away  the  old  German 
songs,  and  that  their  place  was  being  taken  by 
songs  consisting  of  mixed  recitatives  and  arias.6 

<  In  the  preface  to  the  fourth  part  of  his  Arirn  Albert  says  he 
has  borrowed  some  melodies  from  other  composers.  '  A  us  Mehe  und 
Wohlgrfxlleii  »u  denselhen  Weiaeu.'  Mr  rarely  n»m<-«  tin-  .••in- 
posers,  but  merely  calls  the  songs  'Aria  gal  I  lea."  'Aria  polotilm,' 
etc.  He  only  used  one  Italian  air.  which  la  the  more  curious,  ss  in 
the  preface  to  the  sUU»  part  of  his  Arten  he  says.  '  Was  fur  heir 
llehe  und  gelstrelche  Compoaittouen  sua  Italien  .  .  . 
oftmals  mil  hdchster  Verwunderung  an."  See  U  H. 
frrmd*  Mriodim  in  H.  Albert!  Arirn.  " 
s  See  the  preface  to  his  cantata 
LUdtt.  p.  XI 
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Among  the  writers  of  the  18th  century  who 
almost  invariably  called  their  songs  1  odes  '  and 
'  arias '  were  Graun,  Agricola,  Spe routes, 
Telemann,  Quantz,  Doles,  Kimberger,  C.  P. 
E  Bach,  Marpurg,  Nichelmann,  J.  G.  Krebs, 
Neefe,  and  many  others.  Also  large  quantities 
of  collections  of  '  Arien  und  Oden '  were  pub- 
lished at  tins  time,  either  separately  or  in 
numbers,  of  which  the  most  famous  was 
Sperontes'  'Singende  Muse  an  der  Pleisse' 
(Leipzig,  1742-45).1  J.  P.  Kimberger  has  been 
called  (perhaps  not  with  perfect  accuracy)  the 
inventor  of  the  1  durchcomponirtes  Lied,'  that 
is,  a  song  with  different  music  for  every  stanza. 
C.  P.  E.  Bach  used  the  same  form,  and  his 
best-known  vocal  work  is  his  setting  of  Gellert's 
'Geistliche  Oden* 8  (1758);  but  he  was  a 
musician  of  a  higher  and  more  genial  type  than 
the  afore-mentioned.  Still,  this  group  of  com- 
posers rendered  some  services  to  the  song. 
They  set  a  good  example  of  attention  to  the 
words,  both  as  regards  metre  and  expression  ; 9 
they  varied  the  accompaniments  by  arpeggios 
and  open  chords,  and  displayed  a  thorough 
command  of  the  different  forms  they  employed. 
But  notwithstanding  these  merits  their  songs 
(with  few  exceptions)  must  be  pronounced  to 
be  dry,  inanimate,  and  either  deficient  in 
melody,  or  the  melody  is  overburdened  with 
florid  passages  and  tasteless  ornaments,  and 
rarely,  if  ever,  spontaneous.4 

It  might  strike  the  reader  as  strange  if  the 
great  names  of  J.  S.  Bach  and  Handel  were 
passed  by  in  silence  ;  but  neither  Bach  nor 
Handel  ever  devoted  real  study  to  the  Song. 
8uch  influence  as  they  exercised  upon  it  was 
indirect.  Bach,  it  is  true,  wrote  a  few  secular 
songs,  and  a  little  love-song,  1  Bist  Du  bei  mir,' 
is  simple  and  sincere.6  His  two  comic  cantatas 
also  contain  several  of  great  spirit,  and  show 
his  use  of  the  Volkslied.6  And  amongst  his 
'  Geistliche  Arien '  we  have  the  beautiful  '  Gieb 
dich  zufrieden'  and  'Schlummert  ein,  ihr 
matten  Augen. '  But  these  are  isolated  instances, 
and  it  was  through  his  choral  works  that  he 
most  powerfully  affected  the  song.  Handel's 
name  frequently  occurs  to  songs  in  18th- 
century  English  song-books,  or  single  sheets, 
or  in  collections,  but  it  is  difficult  to  say  which 
are  original,  and  which  are  adaptations  of  Italian 

■  Schneider.  Dot  mta.  Urt,  II.  908,  and  B.  Beyfert.  Iku  nm. 
r'tlUlhiimltrhr  I.Ud.  Although  this  collection  tu  popular,  it  WM 
of  a  very  lulled  nature,  containing  aolemn  odea,  vulgnr  drink Ing- 
soogs.  parodies,  or  arrangements  of  French  instrumental  piece*, 
and  Italian  arias. 

*  In  h  ii  life  of  C.  P.  K  Bach.  C.  Bitter  says :  '  If  it  dleaein 
schonen.  edlen  Werke  Ut  C.  Bach,  der  Begrllnder  und  Schopfer 
dea  deutschen  Liedea  in  eeiner  )etilgrn  Bedeutung  geworden,' 
L  Itf. 

'  Generally  speaking,  expression  and -tempo  marks  were  sparingly 
used  until  the  end  of  the  18th  century.  But  It  ie  curtuu*  to  aee 
how  the  composers  of  thle  period  indicated  the  tempo  by  tuch 
words  as/WWfcA..  mutter, dn/stffe-A.  frown g,  showing,  thereby,  their 
wlah  to  express,  above  all,  the  mood  or  character  of  the  song. 

*  Full  Information  and  abundant  examples  of  these  songs  will 
be  found  in  Lindner's  and  Schneider  !  histories  of  the  Sonf. 

»  Another  In  praise  of  tobacco,  of  a  different  character.  Is  in  the 
ume  book, 

■  P.  8pltta,  /.  S.  ffcicA.  II.  Ml  ft  see.  The  English  folk-song. 
•When  Adaro^was^  firsts-rested  '  j*e*  KW\*,n^  Traditional  Turn*. 


songs  or  minuets  set  to  English  word*. 
'Stand  round,  my  brave  boyB,'7  'From  scourging 
rebellion," 8  'The  unhappy  lovers,'9  and  'Twas 
when  the  seas  were  roaring'10  were  some  of  the 
best-known  examples.  Tho  Handel -Geaellschaft 
have  published  a  whole  volume  of  '  German. 
Italian,  and  English  Songs  and  Airs,'  but 
Handel's  real  influence  upon  the  Song  wa» 
through  his  operas  and  oratorios,  and  there  it 
was  immense. 11  Equally  indirect,  as  will  be  seen 
presently,  were  the  effects  produced  on  it  h\ 
the  genius  of  Gluck,  Haydn,  and  even  of  Mozart. 

At  the  period  we  have  now  reached,  namely 
the  end  of  the  18th  century,  a  group  of  poet*, 
called  the  '  Gottinger  Dichterbund,'  or  1  Hani 
bund,'  were  actively  engaged  in  providing 
simple  lyrics  for  the  people.1*  Simultaneously 
in  music,  a  new  and  popular  form  of  the 
Kunstlied  appeared  which  was  the  4  volksthurn 
liches  Lied. '  This  term  defies  exact  translation ; 
but,  speaking  broadly,  it  means  a  simple  and 
popular  form  of  the  art-song.  The  decline  of 
the  Volkslied  during  the  17th  century  has  been 
sometimes  attributed  to  the  distracted  state  of 
Germany ;  and  certainly  the  gloomy  atmosphere 
of  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  and  the  desolation  of 
the  Palatinate,  cannot  have  been  favourable  to 
it  But  no  political  or  social  troubles  could 
affect  its  existence  so  deeply  as  an  invasion 
upon  its  own  ground  by  the  Kunstlied.  So 
long  as  the  Kunstlied  dwelt  apart  among 
learned  musicians  the  Volkslied  had  little  to 
fear.  But  when  once  it  had  become  simple  and 
melodious  enough  to  be  caught  by  the  people 
the  Volkslied  was  supplanted.  In  churches  and 
schools,  at  theatres  and  concerts  the  public 
grew  habituated  to  the  Kunstlied,  and  where 
civilisation  existed  the  old  Volkslieder  faded 
from  memory.13  The  'volksthiimliches  Lied'  is, 
in  short,  a  combination  of  the  Volkslied  and  the 
Kunstlied,  and  its  area  of  capacity  is  a  very  wide 
one.  It  may  rise  to  a  high  level  of  poetic  beauty, 
and  may  descend  to  low  depths  of  stupidity 
or  triviality  without  ceasing  to  be  '  volksthum- 
lich.'  Songs  there  were,  undoubtedly,  before  th<* 
time  of  J.  A.  Hiller,  to  which  this  epithet  could 
be  properly  applied,  but  he  was  the  first  to 
secure  for  them  a  thorough  recognition.14  He 

7  A  song  made  for  the  Gentlemen  Volunteer*  of  the  city  of 
London,  and  printed  In  the  Ijmdim  Magazine.  November  1745. 

■  UmAon  .Vagmiite.  July  1748. 

»  Merry  Mutirian,  Iv.  p  33.  e.  17». 

10  From  a  Select  CoUeetkm  of  Kn^Uk  S<mg,  with  their  orayW 
Airt,  by  J.  Bltaon.  London.  1813. 

»  See  Schneider.  Dot  nuts.  Lied,  II.  p.  190. 

11  This  group  consisted  of  the  poets  Bole.  Holty.Overbeck.  Barr*r 
Claudius.  Voas.  and  the  Stolberga.  They  revered  K  lops  tor*.,  ssd 
oppiwd  the  French  tendency. 

■  It  la.  however,  well  to  remember  that  this  oew  depart  art  cf 
German  song  which  we  have  been  deecriMng  mar  -pansdoikmJ  ss 
It  sounds— he  traced  to  the  seal  displayed  by  Herder.  Goethe.  s»U 
others  in  collecting  and  arousing  the  enthusiasm  for  the  folk-postrv 
of  Germany  and  other  kindred  nations  It  was  the  same  deatfT  V> 
return  to  simple,  natural  form*,  though  it  led  in  poetry  as  in  aiwr 
in  different  directions. 

i*  It  would  have  seemed  more  methodical  to  trace  the  rise  ai*i 
decline  of  particular  kinds  of  songs  In  separate  and  clearly  dednrO 
sections  of  time,  bat  this  is  altogether  impossible,  because  tfcetr 
respect!  ve  periods  are  Interlaced  with  one  another.  Thns  the  vtAs- 
thum liches  Med  had  come  into  existence,  while  the  Ode  and  the 
Aria  were  at  their  aenlth  ;  and  again  composers  ware  using  tbs 
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belonged  to  the  second  half  of  the  18th  century, 
and  was  really  an  oj>eratic  composer.  It  was 
indeed  the  songs  in  his  Singspiele  which  took  so 
strong  a  hold  of  the  public,  and  a  favourite  tune 
of  his,  '  Die  Jagd,'  will  serve  as  a  specimen  of 
his  work  : — 

Die  Jagd. 

J.  A.  UlLI.EK. 


Kx.  9. 


Commodello 


Blel  - 

m 

che  riii  fltQckchen  garn^be  - 

torn     f  Dm 

*  r> .  -    >gp„  ± 

mtemVfc*  tor  tall 


Another,  'Ohne  Lieb  und  ohne  Weib,'  taken 
from  his  Singspiel  1  Der  Teufel  ist  los,'  and 
still  sung  in  Germany  with  much  zest,  was  one 
of  the  first  Kunstlieder  to  be  received  into  the 
ranks  of  the  Volkslieder.  J.  Andre5,  the  author 
of  the  '  Rheinweinlied,'  and  J.  A.  P.  Schulz, 
were  con  tern  jwraries  of  Hiller's,  and  did  much 
for  the  volksthiimliches  Lied.  Schulz  was  care- 
ful above  others  of  his  time  to  select  poetic 
words  for  his  music,  and  so  long  as  he  kept  to 
the  simpler  forms,  he  was  always  successful ; 
many  of  his  songs  are  still  the  delight  of  Ger- 
man children.  Composers  were  now  provided 
with  a  store  of  fresh  and  natural  poems  of  a 
popular  type  by  the  poets  of  the  Gbttingen 
school,  to  whom  later  the  names  of  Korner, 
Brentano,  Arnim,  and  Uhland  1  may  be  added ; 
and  the  love  of  poetry  and  song  steadily  in- 
creased in  the  German  nation. 

Starting  from  Hiller  and  Schulz,  the  volks- 
thiimliches Lied  pursued  two  different  roads. 
Its  composers  in  the  Hiller  school,  such  as  F. 
Kaner,  Wenzel  Mfi)ler,and  Himmel  were  shallow 
and  imperfectly  cultivated  musicians,  whose 
sentimental  melodies  had  for  a  time  a  certain 
superficial   and   undeserved   repute,  such  as 

mer'n  patriotic  poem*  and  the  publication  of  1 1> 
i hot n 'acted  a*  powerful  Incentive*  to aong. 

VOL.  IV 


Himmel's  'An  Alexis  send'  ich  dich,'  or  'Vater, 
ich  rule  dich. '  The  dramatio  composers  Winter 
and  Weigl  may  be  reckoned  among  this  school, 
in  so  far  as  they  were  song  writers  ;  and  its 
tendencies  reappeared  nearer  our  own  day  in 
Reissiger  and  Abt.  On  the  other  hand,  Schulz's 
followers  were  real  musicians ;  and  if  they  became 
too  stiff  and  formal  it  was  the  outcome  of  a  strict 
regard  to  form  and  symmetry,  and  of  a  praise- 
worthy contempt  for  false  sentiment.  When- 
ever they  chose  the  volksthiimliches  Lied  they 
proved  their  mastery  of  it ;  but  most  of  them 
could  write  at  will  in  more  than  one  style,  and 
their  names  must  therefore  be  mentioned  in 
more  than  one  class  of  song.  The  first  and  best 
of  Schulz's  school  was  Meudelssohn's  favourite 
J.  F.  Reichardt,  but  his  most  valuable  services 
to  the  Song  were  given  on  other  ground,  as  will 
appear  later.  Next  to  him  came  Kunzen,  A. 
Weber,  and  Nagcli.  Zelter,  Klein,  L.  Berger, 
and  F.  Schneider  are  entitled  by  their  songs  for 
male  chorus  to  be  counted  among  the  followers 
of  Schulz.  The  operatic  songs  of  C.  Kreutzer  and 
H.  Marschner,  and  the  simple  melodious  songs 
by  C.  Krebs,  F.  Kiicken,  Silcher,  Gersbach,  and 
Gustav  Reichardt  have  proved  themselves  to  be 
truly  rotksthiimlich  by  their  firm  hold  on  the 
hearts  of  the  people. 

In  the  many  collections  of  so-called  Volks- 
lieder, beginning  with  the  South  German  4  Blu- 
menlese '  (1782)  and  the  North  German  '  Mild- 
heimisches  Liederbuch  '  (1799),  down  to  those 
which  are  continually  issuing  from  the  musical 
press  of  to-day,  there  will  be  found  numerous 
volksthiimliche  Lieder  converted  into  Volks- 
lieder. Some  of  these  are  by  celebrated  authors 
whose  fame  was  won  in  other  fields,*  and  some 
by  men  who  wrote  nothing  but  volksthiimliche 
Lieder.  Of  many  songs  the  authorship  is  wholly 
unknown,  and  of  others  it  is  disputed.3  Worthy 

>  The  flummlw,  edited  by  H.  P.  Boaaler.  contain*  Beethoven'* 
earl  lent  *ung,  '  HchlMening  einea  Madchen*,'  camip<**d  when  hewaa 
eleven.  A  very  good  and  typical  example  of  the  roIk*thttmlichea 
Lied  may  here  be  added.  It  U  taken  from  hit  Sketch-book  of  1B18  and 
1H10  (cited  by  " 


10. 


Die  Zufriedcnheit. 


Beethoven. 


n  11 


bin T        Olebt  Gott  ml r  nur  ge  -  ran  •  dea Blotto 


25 

und  alng  aua  dankbar- 


The  word*  of  the 
and  Neefe. 

s 

tmm.undlt.Ji 
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to  be  mentioned  as  representative  songs  of  this 
class  are  :  1  Es  ist  bestiinmt  in  Gottcs  Rath  '  ; 
4Ach,  wie  ist's  moglich  dann ' ;  4  Prinz  Rugenius ' ; 
1  Zu  Mantua  in  Banden  '  ;  '  Wir  batten  gebaut 
ein  8tattliehes  Hans' ;  'Es  zogen drei  Burschen' ; 
*  Morgen  muss  ich  fort  von  hier '  ;  *  Aenuchen 
von  Tharau ' ;  4  Bekranzt  mit  Laub ' ;  'Gaudea- 
mna';  'Esgeht  bei  gedampftem  Trommelklang'; 
1  Was  blasen  die  Trompeten  ' ;  4  Morgenroth '  ; 
4  Ich  wciss  nicht,  was  soli  es  bcdeuten '  ;  4  In 
eiuem  kuhlen  Grunde '  ;  4  Madele  ruck,  ruck, 
ruck '  ;  4  So  viel  Stern  am  Himmel  stehen ' ; 
4  Es  kann  ja  nicht  immer  so  bleiben '  ;  •  Der  Mai 
ist  gekommen  '  ;  4  0  Tanneubaum 1  ;  4  Ich  hatt' 
einen  Kameraden ' ;  4  Was  ist  dcs  Deutschen  1 
Vatcrland' ;  4  Die  Wachtam  Rhein/etc.1  None 
of  these  songs  are  vulgar,  nor  even  commonplace. 
They  are  familiar  in  all  classes,  young  and  old  ; 
and  the  heartiness  with  which  they  are  every- 
where sung  attests  their  vitality.  Singing  in 
unison  is  comjiaratively  rare  among  Germans  ; 
their  universal  love  and  knowledge  of  music 
naturally  predispose  them  to  singing  in  parts. 
A  regiment  on  the  march,  a  jwirty  of  students 
on  a  tour,  or  even  labourers  returning  from 
work,  all  alike  sing  their  favourite  songs  in 
parts,  with  remarkable  accuracy  and  precision. 
And  the  natural  aptitude  of  the  nation  for  this 
practice  is  perpetually  fostered  by  the  Sing- 
vereine  which  exist  in  the  most  secluded 
corners  of  Germany. 

The  mere  enumeration  of  the  qualities  by 
which  the  volksthiimliches  Lied  can  be  recog- 
nised explains  its  popularity.  It  is  strophical 
in  form,  and  is  easy  to  sing  ;  it  has  an  agreeable, 
usually  diatonic  melody,  a  simple  and  pure 
harmony,  an  unpretentious  accompaniment,  a 
regular  rhythm,  and  words  inspired  by  natural 
sentiment.  But  it  lacked  the  poetic  and 
thoughtful  treatment,  both  of  words  and 
music,  which  subsequently  raised  the  lyric 
song  to  the  level  of  true  art. 

It  is  now  time  to  inquire  in  what  manner 
the  Song  was  treated  by  some  of  the  greatest 
comjKJsers  of  the  18th  and  19th  centuries — by 
Gluck,  Haydn,  Mozart,  Beethoven,  Spohr,  and 
Weber.  Gluck  was  the  contemporary  of  Graun, 
Agricola,  and  Kirnberger  ;  and  like  them  he 
called  most  of  his  songs  odes.  But  the  stand- 
point from  which  he  regarded  the  song  was 
very  different  from  theirs.  Applying  his 
theories  about  the  Ojiera  to  the  Song,  he  stead- 
fastly aimed  at  a  correct  accentuation  of  the 
words  in  the  music,  and  the  extinction  of  the 
Italian  form  of  the  melody,  which  required 
the  complete  subordination,  if  not  the  entire 
sacrifice  to  itself,  of  every  other  element  of 
composition.    4  The  union,'  wrote  Gluck  to  La 

i<»  regarda  the  anthonhlp  of  thew  «nn<.  such  aa  attributing  '  Hen. 
mein  Urn.  warum  an  traurig '  to  Beethoren  luctead  of  to  F.  Oltlek. 
mid  'WHUt  du  dein  H«rx  mir  achenkon '  to  i.  8.  Bach  Instead  of 
to  Oionuininl.  etc. 

>  In  the  varloui  collection*  mentioned  at  the  end  of  thin  article, 
the  reader  will  find  a  multitude  of  other  nlmilir  aongn,  including 
>7tffi>rtfV»i-,  Sofdfitm- .  TVIwjfc-,  /V*f',  Tarn-,  A tttionttl-,  /fry? itbnitt- , 


Harpe  in  1777,  4  between  the  air  and  the  words 
should  be  so  close  that  the  poem  should  seem 
made  for  the  music  no  less  than  the  music  for 
the  poem,'  and  he  conscientiously  strove  to  be 
true  to  this  ideal  in  all  his  work.  But  though 
he  revolutionised  the  Opera,  he  left  no  deep 
mark  on  the  Song,  for  indeed,  he  never  devoted 
to  it  the  best  of  his  genius.  His  few  songs, 
chiefly  Klopstock's  odea,  have  no  freshness  about 
them,  they  are  dry  and  pedantic  ;  and  with 
all  Gluck's  superiority  to  his  contemporaries  in 
aims  and  principles  of  composition,  his  odes 
are  scarcely  better  than  theirs.8 

With  Jos.  Haydn  the  influence  of  the  Volks- 
lied  is  once  more  apparent.  Hence  the  vitality 
of  his  melodies  where  this  element  is  strongest 
His  finest  song,  the  Austrian  National  Anthem, 
4  Gott  erhalte  Franz  den  Kaiser, '  closely  resembles 
a  Croatian  folk-song  3  (see  Emperor's  Hymn), 
and  in  his  instrumental  works  numerous  in- 
stances of  his  use  of  his  native  songs  could  be 
adduced.  Yet,  taking  the  bulk  of  Haydn's 
songs  it  cannot  be  denied  that  they  are  lacking 
in  the  freshness  displayed  in  his  instrumental 
works.  The  melodies  are  carefully  and  elabor- 
ately written,  and  the  accompaniments  often 
interesting  and  developed  (see  for  instance  '  0 
siisser  Ton,'  4  Riickerinneruug,'  or  4  Der  erste 
Kii8s ') ;  but  his  want  of  interest  in  the  words 
he  chose,  and  his  disregard  both  for  their 
meaning  and  proper  accentuation,  rob  them  of 
the  first  conditions  necessary  for  the  true  lyric. 
His  songs  are  conceived  too  exclusively  from 
the  instrumental  point  of  view.  As  Schneider 
truly  says,  Haydn  'treats  the  vocal  melody 
exactly  as  a  pianoforte  or  violin  motif,  under 
which  he  places  some  words  which  only  snjier- 
ficially  agree  in  rhythm  with  the  melody.'4 
Freest  from  these  defects  and  amongBt  his  best 
and  most  popular  songs  are  the  twelve  canzonets, 
containing  such  graceful  and  melodious  numbers 
as  4  My  mother  bids  me,'  4  Recollection,'  and 
4 The  Mermaid.'  These  and  such  simple  little 
German  songs  as  4  Jede  meint  das  holde  Kind ' 
and  the  pretty  serenade  1  Liebes  Madchen,  h«>r' 
mir  zu  1  will  never  lose  their  charm. 

The  versatility  of  Mozart's  |>owers  is  visible 
in  his  songs.  Some  of  them  might  l>e  described 
as  arias,  and  others  as  volksthumliche  Lieder  : 
some  are  lyrical,  and  others  dramatic,  and  yet 
Mozart  cannot  be  said  to  have  impressed  his 
own  great  individuality  upon  the  Song  except 
in  a  few  instances.  It  was  in  the  Opera  that 
he  put  forth  his  whole  strength,  and  his  operatic 
songs  often  derive  from  their  simple  joyous 
melodies  a  truly  popular  character.  It  is 
evident  that  he  treated  Song,  pure  and  simple, 
as  mere  recreation,  and  bestowed  little  pains 
thereon.  Many  faults  of  accentuation  could 
be  pointed  out  in  his  songs,  but  his  exquisite 

1  For  a  good  example  aee  '  WiUkommen,  o  ■ilbrme  Mond.'  fWm 
by  Schneider.  II.  387. 
»  See  the  South  SUvonlc  aectlon  of  thU  article,  p.  870,  note  X 
*  Schneider.  Datmut  iied.ll.aOB. 
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melodies  and  skilful  accompaniments  almost 
obliterate  such  defects.  Mozart  wrote  many 
volksthumliche  Lieder ;  some  humorous,  like 

*  Die  Alte'  (with  its  amusing  expression -mark, 

*  Ein  wenig  durch  die  Nase  zu  singen  ');some  fresh 
and  joyous  as  4  Korom',  lieber  Mai,'  and  the 
favourite  '  Ich  mochte  wohl  der  Kaiser  sein. ' 1 
But  it  is  in  the  form  of  the  Aria  and  durch- 
componirtes  Lied  that  we  find  his  most  perfect 
song- writing.  '  Ahendempfindung,'  with  the 
beautiful  opening  phrases  expressive  of  the  calm 
moonlight  evening,  and  his  masterpiece,  '  Das 
Veilchen,'  which  he  wrote  to  words  by  Goethe, 
are  on  a  level  with  his  best  work  in  other 
branches. 

Some  of  Beethoven's  earlier  songs,  such  as 

*  An  einen  Siiugling,'  'Das  Kriegslied,'  'Molly's 
Abachied,'  and  'Der  freie  Mann,'  are  volksthiim- 
lich  ;  the  form  is  small,  and  the  accompaniment 
nothing  more  than  the  melody  simply  har- 
monised.   The  structure  is  similar  in  Gellert's 
aacred  songs,  op.  48,  except  in  the  *  Busslied,' 
where  there  is  a  fuller  development,  both  of 
voice  and  accompaniment.    '  Adelaide '  is  also 
an  early  work,  but  it  is  written  in  a  larger 
form,  and  shows  signs  of  the  dramatic  treatment 
which  for  a  while  influenced  Beethoven's  vocal 
writing.    Many  other  songs  cast  in  the  seen  a 
and  aria  form  could  be  instanced,  but  of  far 
higher  interest  are  those  written  in  the  lyrical 
vein.    He  set  six  poems  of  Goethe's,  as  op.  75, 
and  three  as  op.  83,  and  although  there  is 
much  in  these  songs  which  might  have  tempted 
Beethoven  to  use  the  scena  or  the  cantata  form, 
he  resisted  it.    He  adhered  to  the  strophical 
divisions,  and  left  it  to  the  instrumental  part 
to  satisfy  their  dramatic  requirements.  In 
Mignon's  song,  '  Kennst  du  das  Land,'  each 
stanza  has  the  same  beautiful  melody,  and  the 
accompaniment  alone  varies  and  intensifies.  In 
Jeitteles'  Liederkreis,  '  An  die  ferae  Geliebte,' 
op.  98,  the  unity  which  makes  the  cycle  is 
wholly  the  work  of  the  composer,  and  not  of 
the  poet     It  is  Beethoven  who  binds  the 
songs  together  by  short  instrumental  interludes 
modulating  into  the  key  of  the  next  song,  and 
by  weaving  the  exquisite  melody  with  which 
the  cycle  begins  into  the  last  song.    Most  of 
the  songs  of  this  immortal  cycle  are  strophical, 
but  with  great  variety  of  accomjtaniment ;  and 
the  just  balance  of  the  vocal  and  instrumental 
I»rts,  and  the  warmth  and  fervour  of  the 
expression,  equally  contribute  to  the  faithful 
representation  of  lyric  thought  and  feeling. 
Enough  stress  cannot  be  laid  on  the  importance 
of  Beethoven's  work  in  song-writing,  for  having 
effectively  shown  the  power  of  harmony  and 
modulation  as  means  of  expression  ;  also  for 
having  enlarged  the  part  sustained  by  the  piano- 
forte.   He  taught  his  instrument,  as  it  were, 
to  give  conscious  and  intelligent  utterance  to 

•  The  HtUe  cradle<anne;.  '  SrhUf*.  main  Piln*chen.'  long  attjl 
fcuted  to  Moiart.  ha»  recently  hecnj-r.»v«|  \,r  l»r.  Max  r  Hollander 
Wbare  Neen  written  by  Beruhard  File*. 


the  poetic  intention  of  the  words.  Further- 
more, we  must  recognise  that  although  Beet- 
hoven's genius  rose  to  its  loftiest  heights  in 
other  branches  of  music,  it  was  he  who  first 
raised  Song  from  the  entirely  subordinate  posi- 
tion it  had  hitherto  held  to  an  honourable 
place  in  the  ranks  of  musical  art. 

Spohr  also  wrote  lyric  songs,  and  was  fitted 
for  tho  work  by  his  romantic  and  contemplative 
nature.  But  his  songs  are  marred  by  excessive 
elaboration  of  minutiae,  and  in  the  profusion  of 
details  clearness  of  outline  is  lost.  Again,  his 
modulations,  or  rather  chromatic  transitions, 
are  so  frequent  as  to  be  wearisome.  Of  all  his 
songs,  'Der  Bleicherin  Nachtlied'  and  'Der 
Rosenstrauch '  are  freest  from  these  faults,  and 
they  are  his  best. 

A  greater  influence  was  exercised  upon  the 
Song  by  Carl  Maria  von  Weber.2  He  published 
two  bonks  of  Volkslieder,  op.  54  and  op.  64, 
perfect  in  their  simplicity  and  of  real  distinc- 
tion. Of  his  other  seventy -eight  songs  the 
most  celebrated  are  thoso  from  K  oraer's  '  Leyer 
und  Schwert';  tho  cradle -song,  'Schlaf  Herzens- 
sohnchen,'  'Die  gefangenen  Sanger,'  and  the 
finest  of  all,  '  Das  Mridchen  an  das  erste  Schnce- 
glockchen. '  These  songs  deserve  their  celebrity, 
and  there  are  indeed  many  others  which  are 
not  so  well  known,  nor  as  often  heard  as  they 
deserve  to  be.  Weber's  fame  as  a  song-writer 
has  perhaps  suffered  somewhat  from  the  circum- 
stance that  many  of  his  best  songs  are  in  his 
operas,  and  it  has  been  partially  eclipsed  by 
the  supreme  excellence  of  one  or  two  composers 
who  were  immediately  subsequent  to  him. 

Incidental  reference  has  already  been  made 
more  than  once  to  Goethe,  to  whom  the  obli- 
gations of  the  Song  are  great.  Tho  fine  out- 
burst of  lyric  song  which  enriched  the  music 
of  Germany  in  his  lifetime  was  very  largely  due 
to  him.  The  strong  but  polished  rhythm,  and 
the  full  melody  of  his  verse,  were  an  incentive 
and  inspiration  to  composers.  J.  Fr.  Reichardt 
was  the  first  to  make  it  a  systematic  study  to 
set  Goethe's  lyrics  to  music,  and  between  1780 
and  1810  he  issued  several  collections.3  So 
long  as  Reichardt  merely  declaimed  the  words 
in  melody,  or  otherwise  made  the  music  subor- 
dinate to  the  verse,  he  was  successful.  Goethe's 
words  were,  in  short,  a  sure  guide  for  a  talent 
like  his.  Reichardt  was  not  a  great  master,  but 
he  may  claim  the  honour  of  having  struck  the 
true  keynote  of  lyrical  songs,  and  greater  artists 
than  himself  immediately  followed  in  his  foot- 

w 

steps.  Nothing  he  ever  wrote  is  better  than  his 
setting  of  Tieck's  '  Lied  der  Nacht,'  and  in  this 
song  he  clearly  shows  himself  to  be  the  fore- 

*  It  I*  worth  while  to  note  that  Wrber  himself  nay*  In  Ml 
literary  work*,  that  'atlict  truth  In  declamation  la  the  flrat  and 
foremoet  requisite  of  vocal  music.  .  .  .  Any  rocaJ  muatc  that 
altera  or  efface*  the  puet'a  meaning-  arid  intention  la  a  failure  ' 

I  Some  of  Ooethea  worda  appeared  among  Kelchardts  mined, 
laneooa  song*  aa  early  aa  17H0  ;  hut  hi  I'M  he  puhllahed  a  aeparit.- 
collection,  entlUed  '  Goethe*  lyiiache  (Jediuhte.'  containing  thirty 
poema.  And  in  1809  he  laaued  a  more  complete  collection  un.Vr 
the  title  of  '  Goethe*  Lieder,  Oil  an,  Hal  laden,  und  Romanic  u  mil 
M  uaik.  von  J.  Fr.  Reichardt.' 
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runner  of  Schubert  and  Schumann.  A  younger 
contemporary,  Zelter,  also  made  his  reputation 
by  setting  Goethe's  words  to  music  Zelter  was 
himself  a  friend  of  Goethe's,  and  so  great  an 
admirer  was  the  poet  of  Zelter 's  settings  that 
he  preferred  them  to  Reichardt's,  and,  through 
some  strange  obliquity  of  taste  or  judgment, 
to  those  of  Beethoven  and  Schubert.  Zelter  s 
early  songs  were  strophical,  but  in  later  years 
he  adopted  more  freely  the  durchkomponirU 
form.  Others  of  this  group  of  writers  were 
Ludwig  Bergcr  and  Bernard  Klein,  albeit  they 
differed  somewhat  in  their  treatment,  both  of 
the  voice  and  instrumental  parts. 

If  the  general  results  of  the  period  through 
which  we  have  just  (Missed  be  now  regarded  as 
a  whole,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  various  condi- 
tions requisite  for  the  perfection  of  the  Song 
had  matured.  The  foundations  and  all  the 
in  un  structure  had  been  built ;  it  required  only 
to  crown  the  edifice.  Starting  from  the  volks- 
thilmliche*  Lied,  the  Berlin  composers  had 
demonstrated  the  necessity  of  full  attention  to 
the  words.  Mozart  and  Weber  had  given  it  a 
home  in  the  Opera.  Mozart  and  Beethoven 
had  developed  its  instrumental  and  dramatic 
elements  ;  and  had  further  shown  that  the 
interest  of  the  Song  is  attenuated  by  extension 
into  the  larger  scena- form.  Nothing,  therefore, 
of  precept  or  example  was  wanting,  by  which 
genius  might  be  taught  how  to  make  the  com- 
pact form  of  the  song  a  perfect  vehicle  of  lyrical 
expression.  The  hour  was  ripe  for  the  man  ; 
and  the  hour  and  the  man  met  when  Schubert 
arose. 

This  wonderful  man,  the  greatest  of  song- 
writers, has  been  so  fully  and  appreciatively 
treated  in  other  pages  of  this  Dictionary,1  that 
it  would  be  superfluous  to  do  more  here  than 
examine  the  development  of  the  Song  under  him. 
So  fertile  was  Schubert's  genius  that  we  havo 
more  than  600  of  his  songs,  and  their  variety 
is  as  remarkable  as  their  number.  He  was 
master  of  the  Song  in  every  stage— whether  it 
were  the  Volkslied,  or  the  Ode,  or  the  volkftlhiim- 
liches  Lied,  or  the  pure  lyric  song,  or  the  Ballade 
and  Romanze.  And  the  secret  of  his  greatness 
was  largely  due  to  his  complete  recognition  of 
the  principle  that  the  balance  between  the 
melodic  form  and  emotional  meaning  should  be 
perfectly  adjusted.  The  essence  of  true  Song, 
as  Schubert  clearly  saw,  is  deep,  concentrated 
emotion,  enthralling  words  and  music  alike. 
Full  of  poetry  himself,  he  could  enter  into  the 
very  heart  and  mind  of  the  poet  ;  and  so  wide 
was  his  range  of  sympathetic  intuition  that  he 
took  songs  from  all  the  great  German  poets, 
and  as  their  styles  varied,  so  did  his  treatment. 
His  best  compositions  are  lyrical,  and  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  conceive  higher  excellence 
than  is  displayed  in  these  masterpieces.  Beauty 

1  The  reader  .ho.iM  alto  cnrnolt  Relannann'i  Au  drultrhr  t.iM  (n 


and  finish  are  bestowed  with  so  even  a  hand, 
both  on  the  voice-part  and  on  the  accompani- 
ment, that  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  that 
either  takes  precedence  of  the  other.  In  the 
music  which  he  wrote  to  the  more  dramatic, 
legeudary,  or  ballad  like  forms,  such  as  Schiller's 
4Der  Taucher,'  and  "Gruppe  aus  dem  Tartarus,' 
Collins's  '  Der  Zwerg,'  Mayrhofer's  Meiunon,' 
or  Goethe's  *  Ganymed  '  and  *  Schwager  Kronos,' 
the  accompaniment  is  more  important  than  the 
voice-part.  Schubert's  treatment  of  the  song- 
cycle  differed  from  that  of  Beethoven,  inasmuch 
as  Schubert  did  not  weld  together  the  music  of 
the  set,  but  bound  them  to  one  another  by 
community  of  spirit  They  can  all  be  sung 
8e(>arately,  but  the  4  Miillerlieder '  and  '  Winter  - 
rcise,'  which  tell  a  continuous  tale,  lose  much 
of  their  dramatic  power  if  they  be  executed 
otherwise  than  as  a  whole.  Some  of  Schubert's 
finest  songs  are  strophical  in  form,  and  others 
have  a  change  of  melody  or  accompaniment,  or 
both,  for  every  stanza.  But  whatever  treatment 
the  words  might  call  for,  that  Schubert  gave 
them  with  unerring  instinct 

Mendelssohn,  although  he  comes  after  Schu- 
bert, belongs  to  an  earlier  school  of  song- writers 
His  songs  exhibit  all  the  best  characteristics  of 
the  Berlin  School  ;  they  are  perfect  in  form, 
melodious,  and  easy  of  comprehension.  But 
they  lack  the  marvellous  variety  we  find  in 
Schubert's  songs.  This  is  partly  owing  to  the 
fact  that  Mendelssohn  could  not  surrender  him- 
self completely  to  the  poet  whose  words  he  was 
setting  ;  *  the  words  to  him  were  only  an  aid 
or  incentive  to  the  composition  of  a  song 
already  preconceived  in  his  own  mind.  He 
also  adhered  to  certain  clearly  pronounced  types 
of  melody  and  harmony  ;  so  that  his  songs  all 
bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  each  other.  He 
preferred  the  strophic  form  ;  and  ranked  the 
independence  of  the  melody  higher  than  the 
variations  of  expression  the  words  demanded. 
Hence  the  slight  influence  Mendelssohn  has 
exercised  upon  the  Song  in  Germany.  Yet 
granted  these  limitations,  the  joyousness  of  his 
spring- tide  songs,  the  tranquil  beauty  of  such 
conqKisitions  as  'Scheidend '  and  the '  Nachtlied,' 
and  the  true  Volkslied  tone  of  *Es  istbestimmt' 
have  rendered  his  songs  popular  in  the  best 
sense  of  the  word.    (See  Mendelssohn.) 

Meyerbeer's  songs  in  general  are  but  little 
known  ;  but  amongst  the  '  40  Melodies '  pub- 
lished in  1840  by  Brand  us,  Paris,  many  an- 
remarkable  and  well  worth  reviving  ;  as,  for 
instance,  1  Le  moine,*  4  Le  poete  mourant,' 
'Surle  balcon,'  4Du  schones  Fischermadchen.' 
Still,  they  are  open  to  Mendelssohn's  criticism, 

«  It  in  a  •traniv  paradox  that  M>  I,!.,  with  all  his  AnlaV-d 

col  lure  and  literary  t*«Ua.  ne  ver  rw  I  Ittd  hU  reapon.l  I.I  1 1 1  le*  to*  arU 
\  the  port,  and  did  n..t  heattete  t<>  change  the  word*  If  It  «uite.l  M» 
mimic  I..  1  vr  To  give  one  Initancc  out  of  many  :  In  Helne'f  '  lcb 
wollt'  melne  eVhromen  trgOaa <w  rich.'  Mendelaaohn  *uh»titut« 
•  t.lrhc  '  for  '  f*chromwn.'  thereby  wholly  altering  the  win*.  Another 
•trail ire  contradiction  U  the  (act  that  although  Memlelaaohn  wa* 

panfmentt  are  never  poly i>honlc.  ' 
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that  they  are  too  pretentious  and  exaggerated, 
and  are  wanting  in  naivete  and  si>ontaneity. 
Methods  were  adopted  by  Meyerbeer  more 
suitable  to  the  exigencies  of  opera  than  to  the 
simple  song. 

With  Robert  Schumann  we  approach  a  new 
departure  in  song-writing ;  and  no  composer 
since  Schubert  has  exerted  so  wide  and  deep  an 
influence  uj»on  the  subsequent  development  of 
this  art,  both  in  Germany  and  in  other  countries. 
Schumann  was  at  once  poet  and  musician. 
His  songs  are  the  very  soul  of  romantic  poetry. 
With  scrupulous  art  he  reproduces  all  that  runs 
in  the  poet's  mind,  be  it  ever  so  subtle  and 
delicate,  but  he  also  permeates  it  with  a  deeper 
shade  of  meaning.   This  may  l>e  seen  especially 
in  his  settings  of  the  poets  Heine,  Reinick, 
Kerner,   Geibel,    Chamisso,1    Riickert,2  and 
Eichendorff,  the  last  live  of  whom  were  essenti- 
ally romantic  poets.      Schumann's  kindred 
imagination  was  stimulated  into  full  activity 
by  the  supernatural  splendour,  mediaeval  charm, 
and  mystic  vagueness  of  their  conceptions. 
Visions  of  midnight  scenes  arise  in  prompt 
obedience  to  the  spell  of  Schumann's  music. 
It  conjures  up  for  eye  and  ear  the  dark  vault  [ 
of  the  starry  heavens,  the  solitudes  of  haunted 
woods,  the  firefly's  restless  lamp,  the  song  of 
nightingales,  the  accents  of  human  passion 
idealised,  and  all  else  that  makes  the  half-real 
and  the  half-unreal  world  in  which  the  romantic 
spirit  loves  to  dwell.    It  is  to  Heine  that 
Schumann's  nature  most  deeply  responded. 
Whether  the  poet  be  in  a  mood  of  subtle  irony 
or  bitter  mockery,  of  strong  passion  or  delicate 
tenderness,  of  joy  or  sorrow,  with  equal  fidelity 
is  he   portrayed   in   the  composer's  music. 
What  Schubert  was  to  Goethe,  Schumann  was 
to  Heine  ;  but  the  requirements  of  the  two 
poets  were  not  the  same.    Goethe's  thought  is 
ever  expressed  in  clear  and  chiselled  phrase  ; 
while  it  is  a  habit  of  Heine  to  veil  his  meaning 
and  leave  whatever  may  be  wanting  to  be 
supplied  by  the  reader's  imagination.  The 
composer  who  would  adequately  interpret  him 
must,  therefore,  have  poetic  fancy  no  less  than  a 
mastery  of  his  own  art.    This  Schumann  had, 
and  none  of  his  songs  rank  higher  than  the 
splendid   cycle  4  Dichterliehe '  from  Heine's 
Bueh  der  Litder.    Their  melodic  treatment  is 
declamatory ;  not  in  recitative,  but  in  jierfectly 
clear-cut  strophes,  with  great,  attention  bestowed 
on  the  accentuation  of  emphatic  words.    As  a 
general  rule  the  instrumental  part  of  Schumann's 
songs  is  too  important,  too  independent  to  be 
called  an  accomj>animent  ;   it  is  an  integral 
factor  in  the  interpretation  of  tho  poem.  While 
the  voice-part  often  seems  only  to  suggest,  the 

1  Cbsmlsso's  cycle  '  Fraoenltebe  and  Leben'  la  described  fully 
under  Schosjash. 

'  Rackert's  raw  did  not  perhaps  evoke  In  Schumann  to  full  a 
measure  of  spontaneous  melody  aa  Klchendorn*  and  Kerner.  The 
mott  melodioaa.  and  perhaps  the  beat  known  of  the  RQckcrt 
collection,  are  K«m  2,  4.  and  11,  and  these  are  by  Fran  Clara 


pianoforte  part  unfolds  the  sentiment  of  the 
song,  and  evolves  from  the  poem  a  fuller  signifi- 
cance  than  it  could  ever  have  owed  to  the  poet's 
own  unaided  art.3  These  few  remarks  will 
have  sufficed  to  show  that  togetherwith  Schubert 
in  music,  and  Goethe  and  Heine  in  literature, 
Schumann  has  lifted  Song  to  a  higher  pinnacle 
of  excellence  than  it  ever  reached  before. 

We  will  here  allude  to  another  branch  of 
modern  German  song,  which  comprises  the 
Ballade,  the  Romanze,  and  the  llhapsodie.  In 
the  ordinary  English   sense,  the   ballad  is 
primarily  a  poem  descriptive  of  an  event  or 
chain  of  incidents,  leaving  the  reader  to  gather 
sentiment  and  reflection  from  bare  narration. 
But  the  Ballade,  as  a  German  form  of  song,  has 
some  other  projterties.    Goethe  says  it  ought 
always  to  have  a  tone  of  awe-inspiring  mystery, 
which  fills  the  reader's  mind  with  the  presence 
of  supernatural  powers,  and  contain  strong 
dramatic  elements.     The  Romanze  is  of  the 
same  class  as  the  Ballade,  but  is  generally  of 
more  concise  form,  and  by  more  direct  refer- 
ences to  the  feelings  which  its  story  evokes 
approaches  nearer  to  the  lyric  song.    As  dis- 
tinguished from  the  Ballade  and  Romanze,  the 
Rhapsodie  is  deficient  in  form,  and  its  general 
structure  is  loose  and  irregular.    The  first  poet 
who  wrote  poems  of  the  true  Ballade  tyj>e  was 
Burger ;  his  example  was  followed  by  Goethe, 
Schiller,  Uhland,  and  others,  and  then  the  at- 
tention of  composers  was  soon  caught.  Inspired 
by  Schiller,  Zumsteeg  composed  in  this  vein, 
and  his  work  is  interesting  as  being  the  first  of 
its  kind.   But  Zumsteeg  had  too  little  imagina- 
tion to  handle  this  form  successfully,  and  his  best 
songs  belong  more  correctly  to  the  Romanze. 
We  miss  in  his  Balladen  the  bold,  melodic,  prin- 
cipal theme  (which  should  stand  out  in  relief 
from  all  secondary  themes  and  ideas,  and  be 
rejieated  wherever  the  story  needs  it),4  although 
in  some  of  them  the  details  are  very  well  and 
truth  fully  painted    for  instance,  the  fine  gloomy 
opening  phrase   of  the  4  Pfarrers  Tochter.' 
Neither  Reichardt  nor  Zelter  succeeded  any 
letter  with  the  Ballade.  They  treated  the  •  Erl- 
kiinig '  as  a  Romanze,  and  Schiller's  Balladen, 
'  Ritter  Toggenburg,'  and  4  Der  Handschuh,'  as 
Rhapsodies.    And  even  Schubert  in  his  longer 
pieces  was  inclined  to  compose  in  a  rhapsodical 
form.    In  some,  such  as  4  Der  Taucher,*  4  Die 
Biirgschaft,'  4  Der  Sanger,'  where  he  is  faithful 
to  the  Ballade  form,  and  where  there  are  exquisite 
bits  of  melody  api>ositely  introduced,  and  the 
accompaniments  are  thoroughly  dramatic,  the 
general  effect  of  the  piece  is  overlaid  and 
marred  by  multiplicity  of  elaborate  details,  and 
drawn  out  to  too  great  length.    To  the  Romanze 
Schubert  gave  the  pure  strophical  form,  as,  for 
instance,  in  Goethe's  4  Heidenroslein.' 

3  Further  evidence  of  the  importance  of  Schumann's  Innovation* 
In  song-writing  will  be  found  under  HcniM***. 
«  Loewe'a    ballads  strikingly   Illustrate  the   value  of  this 
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The  founder  of  the  true  Ballade  in  music 
was  J.  C.  G.  Loewe,  who  caught,  as  it  were  in- 
stinctively, the  exact  tone  and  form  it  required. 
His  method  was  to  compose  a  very  short, 
distinct,  though  fully-rounded  melody  for  one 
or  two  lines  of  a  stanza,  and  then  repeat  it 
throughout  with  only  such  alterations  as  were 
demanded  by  the  narrative.  This  secures 
unity  for  the  Ballade,  but  it  necessitates  a 
richly-developed  accompaniment  to  contribute 
to  the  dramatic  colouring  of  the  incidents. 
The  simpler  the  metrical  form  of  the  Ballade, 
the  better  will  this  treatment  suit  it.  Take, 
for  example,  Uhland's  '  Der  Wirthin  T<ichter- 
Win,'  All  Loewe's  music  to  it  is  develojted 
from  the  melody  of  the  first  line  ;  though  other 
resources  are  brought  into  play  as  the  tragic 
close  draws  near,  the  original  idea  is  never  lost 
to  view,  and  the  character  with  which  the  ac- 
companiment began  Is  preserved  intact  to  the 
end.  Still  more  importance  is  given  by  Loewe 
to  the  pianoforte  ymrt  in  the  gloomy  Northern 
Balladen  '  Herr  Olaf  and  'Der  Mutter  Geist,' 
and  to  his  wonderful  setting  of  '  Edward,' 
'  Archibald  Douglas,'  and  the  '  Erlkonig.'  But 
his  popular  Balladen  are  '  Heinrich  der  Vogler,' 
'Die  Glocken  zu  Speier,'  and  '  Goldschmieds 
Tochterlein.'  These  have  fresh  and  genial 
melodies,  accompaniments  full  of  characteristic 
expression,  and,  stroke  upon  stroke,  they  effect 
a  vivid  presentment  of  animated  scenes. 

Mendelssohn  never  touched  the  Ballade  form 
for  the  solo  voice  ;  and  Schumann  greatly  pre- 
ferred the  Romanze.  To  his  subjective  lyric 
cast  of  mind  the  underlying  thought  was  of 
more  concern  than  external  facts.  In  his 
beautiful  music  to  Kerner's  '  Stirb,  Lieb'  und 
Freud' 1  he  treats  the  melody  as  a  Romanze,  and 
puts  the  Ballade  form  into  the  accompaniment. 
On  the  same  plan  are  his  'Entflieh*  mit  mir,' 
'  Loreley,'  and  '  Der  arme  Peter,'  from  Heine. 
More  developed  is  the  powerful  '  Lowenbraut,' 
and  the  most  perfect  as  regards  unity  in  variety 
and  imprcssivcncs8  is  '  Die  beiden  Grenadiere.' 
When  Schumann  essayed  to  treat  the  Ballade 
melodramatically  he  failed.  Singing,  in  his 
opinion,  was  a  veil  to  the  words  ;  whenever, 
therefore,  he  wished  them  to  have  emphatic 
prominence  he  left  them  to  be  spoken  or  'de- 
claimed,' and  attempted  to  illustrate  the 
narrative  of  the  song  by  the  musical  accompani- 
ment. Still  the  Ballade  form  was  too  small 
and  contracted  for  this  kind  of  treatment, 
which  is  better  suited  to  larger  and  more 
dramatic  works  aided  by  the  orchestra.  Subse- 
quent comfMjsers  have  used  the  Ballade  and 
Romanze  form  in  various  ways,1  but  with  the 
exception  of  Martin  Pliiddemann  none  can  be 
said  to  have  devoted  themselves  exclusively  to 
it.  Pliiddemann  was  at  first  under  Wagner's 
influence  :  in  his  musical  phrases  he  attempted 
to  introduce  the  peculiarly  pathetic  declamatory 
i  s< 


utterances,  and  the  1  leit-motiv '  (see,  for 
instance,  '  Volkera  Nachtgesang '  or  *  Jung 
8iegfried  ').  But,  later,  he  recognised  Loewe  to 
be  the  only  true  exj>onent  of  this  form,  and  on 
Loewe's  methods  Pliiddemann  achieved  his great 
est  success.  It  is  a  vexed  question  whether  the 
repetition  of  the  melody  for  every  verse,  or  its 
variation  throughout  is  the  better  structure  for 
the  Ballade  ;  but  the  former  arrangement  would 
seem  to  be  the  best  adapted  for  short  and  simple 
pieces,  and  the  latter  for  lengthier  ones.  If 
the  melody  be  repeated  for  every  verse  in  long 
Balladen,  and  unless  the  varied  instrumental 
j»art  be  of  paramount  importance,  an  impression 
of  monotony  is  apt  to  be  created,  and  the 
necessarily  varyiug  asjiects  of  the  jxiem  are 
imperfectly  represented  in  the  music2 

The  lyric  song  continued  to  hold  in  Germany 
the  high  place  to  which  it  was  raised  by  Schubert 
and  Schumann,  and  their  traditions  have  been 
worthily  sustained  by  their  successors,  Robert 
Franz  and  Johannes  Brahms.  Franz  devoted 
himself  almost  exclusively  to  the  Song,  which 
was  the  form  of  music  best  suited  to  his  lyrical 
temperament.  His  favourite  poets  are  writers 
of  quiet,  pensive  verse  like  Osterwald,  Lenau, 
Geibel,  and  Eichendorff.  There  is  no  lack  of 
melody  in  his  songs,  but  the  chief  interest  lies 
in  the  accompaniments,  which  are  as  finely 
worked  out 3  and  highly  finished  as  miniatures. 
Franz's  songs  are  frequently  akiu  to  the  old 
Volkalied  and  Chorale,  as  the  modal  harmony 
and  peculiar  sequential  structure  of  the  melody 
in  his  'Zu  Strassburg  an  der  Schanz'  (Dorian) 
or  *  Es  klingt  in  der  Luft '  (Phrygian),  among 
many  other  examples,  will  prove.  Most  are 
strophical  as  regards  the  voice -part,  but  the 
richness  and  fulness  of  the  instrumental  part 
grow  with  each  successive  stanza ;  or  else  the 
harmony  is  slightly  altered  to  suit  the  words, 
as  in  the  subtle  change  that  occurs  in  the 
second  stanza  of  'Des  Abends.'  Indeed,  the 
perfection  of  truth  with  which  Franz  renders 
every  word  is  one  of  his  highest  merits.  There 
is  not,  perhajw,  enough  spontaneity  and  jvaasion 
in  Franz's  compositions  to  carry  us  away  in  a 
transport  of  enthusiasm,  but  the  finish  of  his 
workmanship  compels  our  deliberate  admiration. 

All  the  best  tendencies  of  the  19th  century 
were  summed  up  in  tho  songs  of  Johannes 
Brahms.  The  perfection  of  formal  structure, 
the  high  distinction  of  melody,  the  beauty  and 
fitness  of  the  accompaniments,  the  depth  of 
thought,  and  throughout  the  ring  of  truth  and 
sincerity  place  his  songs  among  the  immortal 
works  of  the  great  classical  masters.  At  all 
times  Brahms  gave  earnest  attention  to  the 
Volkslied.4    The  simple  sentiment  and  origin- 

*  Sr«  VUchtr't  .wWit.  pt  III.  p.  *M:  Albert  Bach'a  Tht  An 
Ballad  ;  Rvlmmtrm  *  IHu  dtuttrkt  Urd.  p.  23B ;  arM  X.  Bnn»  t 
Schitlrr  a  n  I  Hit  Ralladrnmurik  (Dit  Muttk,  4  J.ihr.  Heft  l.V 

»  In  hi.  .kllfnl  polyphonic  accompaniment,  »uch  a.  •  Hotter. 
«in j  mlrh  «ur  KuhV  Fnrni  ibows  hi*  eiom,  loving  atady  of  Bact  i 
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ality  of  conception  in  the  poetry  of  the  folk- 
songs of  his  own  and  other  countries  were  a 
strong  incitement  to  him,  and  were  reflected 
in  his  music  with  unsurpassable  truth.  Even 
where  he  uses  Hungarian  or  other  idioms, 
his  language  is  always  his  own.1  His  use  of 
the  old  modes  and  of  complex  rhythms  which 
had  long  fallen  into  disuse,*  show  he  had 
drunk  deeply  of  the  past  in  music,  but  he  ever 
amalgamated  it  with  his  own  living  musical 
utterance.  Brahms's  full,  rich  acconi}>auiments 
have  also  a  character  of  their  own.  It  is  clear 
that  he  attached  the  highest  importance  to  the 
fundamental  baas,  and  there  are  many  songs  in 
which  the  bass  alone  is  sufficient  to  support 
the  voice.  Again,  whilst  his  consummate  skill 
in  the  contrapuntal  line  is  shown  by  the  melodic 
life  he  has  given  the  inner  parts,  his  complete 
mastery  over  every  technical  resource  of  his 
art  is  visible  in  the  multifarious  rhvthms  and 
exquisite  harmonies  he  employs.3  His  accom- 
{taniments  sometimes  lead,  sometimes  follow 
the  voice,  or  they  pursue  their  own  inde|»endent 
course.  Many  instances  of  these  occur  in  the 
magnificent  song-cycle  from  Tieck's  Magelmu. 
The  poetical  and  intellectual  qualities  of 
Brahms's  songs,  as  well  as  their  more  serious  and 
spiritual  properties,  have  been  fully  described 
elsewhere  ;  and  it  suffices  to  say  that  the  songs 
of  this  great  artist  make  it  hard  to  believe  that 
the  highest  development  of  the  German  Lied 
has  not  been  attained. 

Turning  to  a  side-group  of  composers  who 
have  worked  more  on  the  lines  laid  down  by 
Mendelssohn,  we  find  the  names  of  Curschmann, 
Taubert,  F.  Lachner,  F.  Ries,  Eckert,  Rietz, 
Reinecke,  Raff,  and  Fanny  Hensel.  Their  best 
work  is  unpretending  and  simple,  but  they  lack 
the  higher  qualities  of  song-writing.  Far  more 
interesting,  and  very  different  names  are  those 
of  Cornelius,  Jensen,  Briickler,  Herzogenberg, 
and  Lassen.  Jensen  was  richly  responsive  to 
the  vein  of  tender  sentiment  brought  into  pro- 
minence by  the  romantic  school.  The  exquisite 
•Dolorosa'  cycle,  the  brilliant  'Spanisches 
Liederbnch '  and  gay  student  songs  have  won 
success  for  him.  Both  he  and  Hugo  Briickler, 
whose  posthumous  songs  Jensen  edited,  possessed 
the  true  lyric  feeling  for  melody,  and  both 
wrote  elaborateand  interesting  accompaniments. 
But  in  each  of  these  song-writers  we  find  a 
want  of  self-restraint  and  self-criticism,  and  an 
over- feverish  imagination.  Heinrich  von  Her- 
zogenberg  did  not  err  in  this  respect ;  his 
refined  and  thoughtful  songs,  if  lacking  in 
si>ontaneity,  are  carefully  worked  out,  and 

1  To  thov  the  power  Brahm*  hml  to  limit  thl*  form  to  It*  own 
compact  structure,  ami  without  change  evolve  fre»h  meaning  (or 
«very  nnc,  the  pathetic  Vnlkalled  1  8chwe»terleln.'  Anil  that 
he  cuuld  equally  ralae  It  to  the  highest  development  of  the  art  song 
la  exemplified  by  hU  treatment  of  the  Wen.llc  folk  -en*  '  Von  e«lger 
Uebe.' 

*  Compare  hit  use  of  the  hrmloHa  with  those  which  occur  in 
Handel*  '  Duettl  da  Camera.-    SpitU.  Mur  if,uik. 
i  flee,  for  example. 1  Prtthllngstroat '  and  '  O  wuaaf  Ich  doth.'  from 
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appeal  to  those  who  care  for  the  intellectual 
side  of  song-writing.  The  number  of  E.  Lassen's 
songs  is  great,  and  they  vary  much  in  merit. 
He  had  a  sensitive  feeling  for  the  aesthetic  side 
of  art ;  and  the  slightness  of  means  and  material 
wherewith  he  obtains  his  effects  is  admirable.4 
But  his  over -sentimentality  and  desiro  for 
popularity  place  Lassen  on  a  far  lower  level 
than  the  above-mentioned  composers.  P.  Cor- 
nelius stands  on  a  wholly  different  plane,  being 
as  much  a  poet  as  a  musician,  and  having  too 
strong  an  individuality  in  thought  and  mode 
of  expression  to  belong  to  any  school.  In 
Cornelius's  personality  there  is  a  strange  com- 
bination of  subtle  mysticism  and  transjiarent 
simplicity,  which  imparts  a  rare  charm  to  his 
songs.  The  beautiful  « Weihnachtslieder '  cycle, 
with  their  childlike  sincerity,  and  the  ex- 
quisitely poetical  '  Brautlieder '  cycle  represent 
his  best  work,  but  all  his  songs  need  to  be 
intimately  studied  before  they  can  make  their 
full  impression. 

The  history  of  German  song  during  the  last 
century  bears  witness  to  a  continuous  attempt 
towards  heightening,  by  means  of  melody, 
harmony,  and  rhythm,  the  effect  of  the  words. 
The  musical  idea,  nevertheless,  did  not  subserve 
the  literary,  nor  were  the  essentials  of  pure 
musical  art  forgotten.  The  latest  development 
of  German  song  has  carried  to  the  extreme 
the  tendency  of  giving  a  place  of  primary 
importance  to  the  words,  and  musical  form  is 
sacrificed  to  literary  construction.  The  com- 
poser selects  poems  with  regard  to  their  literary 
value  ;  the  exigencies  of  verbal  accent  are  en- 
forced ;  rejxstition  or  alteration  of  words  and 
other  verbal  licences  countenanced  in  past  days 
are  prohibited.  Musically  regarded,  the  im]>ort- 
ance  and  independence  of  the  instrumental  part 
has  reached  its  climax  ;  declamatory  passages 
have  replaced  melodic  phrases  ;  all  the  resources 
of  modern  music  in  modulation,  in  harmonic 
and  rhythmical  combinations  have  been  ex- 
tended on  the  song-form  with  a  lavish  and  often 
undiscriminating  hand.6  Sounds,  musically 
chaotic,  are  tolerated  by  the  aesthetic  principle 
which  recognises  no  obligation  save  the  obliga- 
tion to  emphasise  the  mood  or  meaning  of  the 
verse.  Expression,  not  beauty,  is  now  the 
composer's  ideal.  This  song- formula  was 
adopted  by  Hugo  Wolf  and  Richard  Strauss, 
and  carried  to  its  apogee  by  Max  Reger 
and  others  lelonging  to  the  same  school  of 
thought  —  each  engrafting  thereon  his  indi- 
vidual qualities  and  idiosyncrasies.  No  one 
can  deny  the  sincerity  of  these  composers' 
methods  of  writing.  They  have  realised  the 
Aesthetic  value  of  complexity  and  ugliness,  and 
it  needs  no  defence  in  their  minds.    And  yet 

*  See  P  fUrhiiiMin't  eiwuty  on  I-a*»en  in  TM*  tfvifk,  Feb.  1904 
1  The  application  of  Wagner'*  metlioda  to  the  Song  CMn»t  hrir 
t«e  di*ri|ji»«d.  a*  he  practically  atood  apart  from  thia  form,  although 
hl«  Indirect  influence  upon  Hong  has  been  undeniable,  and  the  (•  « 
example*  he  left  are  of  great  beauty. 
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all  have  shown  that  if  they  wished  to  write 
anything  simple  and  beautiful  they  could  do  so 
— every  resource  in  musical  art  being  at  their 
command.1  Strauss  and  Reger  will  probably 
not  rank  among  musicians  primarily  as  song- 
writers, but  with  Hugo  Wolf  his  songs  are 
his  master-work,  and  as  such  he  justly  holds 
the  highest  place.  His  earliest  works  show  an 
unerring  penetration  into  the  very  heart  of  the 
poet.  His  art  demanded  lyrical  objectivity,  and 
he  deliberately  avoided  the  subjective  poets. 
This  objectivity  of  theme  requires  a  more  vivid 
imaginative  grasp  and  a  wider  sympathy  than 
is  necessary  to  a  composer  who  makes  the  songs 
only  represent  his  own  emotion.  There  is  no 
diffuseness  in  Wolf  s  writing  ;  the  finest  thought 
is  compressed  into  the  smallest  possible  space. 
He  seems  to  have  triumphantly  solved  the 
problem  of  imparting  a  feeling  of  unity  into  the 
most  declamatory  and  fragmentary  phrases  of 
his  songs.  He  produces  the  effect  on  the  one 
hand  by  concentration  of  imaginative  concep- 
tion, and  on  the  other  hand  by  the  more 
mechanical  method  of  retaining  one  ligure  or 
motif  throughout  the  whole  song,  which  adapts 
itself  with  wonderful  elasticity  to  each  change 
in  the  situation.  Wolfs  accompaniments  are 
usually  polyphonic,  or  consist  of  kaleidoscopic 
and  unconventional  successions  of  chords  and 
discords,  the  latter  extended  also  to  the  voice- 
part.  Songs  of  extreme  beauty  are  to  be  found 
both  in  the  '  Italienisches '  and  1  Spanisches 
Liederbuch,' and  the  'Geistliche  Lieder*  of  the 
latter  cycle  testify  to  the  depth  of  his  nature. 
In  short,  what  music  Wolf  wrote  was  in  all 
sincerity  what  Wolf  felt.  Fantastic,  realistic, 
and  original  he  may  be,  but  never  wilfully 
affected  or  extravagant 

Many  interesting  and  beautiful  songs  have, 
moreover,  been  written  by  Weingartner,  Hen- 
schel,  Hans  Schmidt,  Hans  Sommer,  E.  d' Albert, 
Max  Schillings,  Th.  Streicher,  and  others.2  It 
may  also  be  said  that  every  German  comj^oser  of 
modem  times,  with  every  diversity  of  talent, 
has  cultivated  the  Song  as  a  serious  branch  of 
his  art.  And  the  reverence  of  devotion  with 
which  the  Song  is  regarded  bears  full  promise 
for  the  future. 

In  connection  with  essential  requisites  of  the 
Song,  much  might  be  said  about  the  sound  of 
the  words  in  the  voice-part,  about  the  incidence 
of  open  words  on  certain  notes  and  careful 
combination  of  consonants.  Much,  too,  of  the 
duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  singer  with 
regard  to  accentuation  and  phrasing  ;  and  the 
varied  delivery  and  interpretation  the  different 
kinds  of  song  require.  But  the  discussion  of 
such  topics  would  carry  us  far  beyond  the  limits 
of  this  article.    It  is  hoped,  however,  that 

i  Wolf*  'Verborgenhelt.'Strausa'  'Trauin  durch  D.iintn«rung 
and   lleimllche  Aufforderung.  and  Refer".  1  Hit  P 
may  »«•  mentioned  as  l«>lated  example*. 

'  fee  Mr.  KrHMcfcimt'a  article,  l*u 
K,  Witjmrt.  lu  the  Jahrbuch  der  " 


enough  has  been  said  in  this  imperfect  sketch 
to  show  that  the  investigation  of  the  history  of 
Song  offers  a  fruitful  field  for  the  highest 
faculties  of  musical  research  and  exposition. 
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Bilcber.  F..  and  Erk.  P.  A.  '  All* 

1808-88- 
lie  laernarin.  A.    Hot  dm 
iunj    Caawtl.  1M) 


•inndraUrlH 


Leipzig.  1«B  77. 

etc. 


r.C.  ft  /*m 
!«•*.    Letpttg.  1883-66 
W»*ktn»|rl,  C.  K  P.  Dot  deultcke  Kirvhenlinl.  i 
Lillencron,  K  y.    Mm  kittoriseken  VotkMteder 

Leipilg.  lWMt. 
Hartel,  A.    '  Deutsche.  Lteder-lukroti.'    Lelpiig.  1887 
Vllmar.  A.  •  HandbUchtclu  f  Br  Prvuiule  d.  deutachen  V, 
Marburg.  1887 

Pallenlehen.  Hutfm.iin  r,    (,'iurre  wlkttkQmilfken  Lieder.  l.elpxlg. 

1889. 

Lln<1n.-r,  K.  O.    Ortekickte  d.  drutmrkrn  Utdm*  <m  XVIII.  Jakr- 

kundert.    Lelpelg.  1871. 
Van  Carnlafeld.  Schnorr.    Mur  Geeckickti  d.  iltuttrkrn  ilrirttr- 

gmmngn.    Berlin.  1872. 

H»mri.  A.    tfoAerf  AVawi   (  d  dnUtrk"  \  olktlUd     1-rIp.tg.  1872. 

BelMmatiu.  A.    Ueeekiekte  d.  deuttrken  Lledet.    Berlin.  1874. 
Bchure,  K.    Hui'drr  du  Lied-    Pari*.  1870. 

Kltner,  R.   Dam  dmlteke  Lied  d.  It.  und  it.  Jakrkundert*.  Berlin. 

Mt.  Me 

/mhri 

Lillencron.  R.  v, 
1884. 

rV'hmr,  K.  M.    Oemrkiekle  det  Tancet  in  Iteutt 
Neckheira.  H.    '  Karnthner  Lteder.'  1891-1902. 
Priedlartder,  M.    •  Comtnerabuch.'    Lelptlg,  1802. 
Belnunn.  H.    '  Dee  dentache  IJ«d.'    Berlin,  1802-90. 
Wolfram.  K.  H     '  Najieaulache  Volkalleder.'    Berlin.  1804. 
Krk.  L,  aud  BOhine.  F.  SI.    '  Deutsche  Unlerhort.'    Leipslg.  1894. 
Bohmr,  P.  M      Vo/kjtfkbmlicke  Lieder  der  Deuteeken  im  It.  und  It. 

Jakrkundert     Leipzig.  18U&. 
Kufferath.  M.    Let  ilattrrtCkonteurt  de  R.  Wagner.    Parle.  ISBN. 
Mey.  Kurt.    /Vr  ilrUteryrtang  in  Uemktehlt  und  Xuntt.  Lciinlg. 
1901. 

Prlodlanuer.  M     Dot  denttcke  Lied  im  It.  Jakrkundert.  Berlin, 

1902. 

Rleinann,  H.    GeeeAirAfe  dm  neuerrn  dcutirkrn  Liedrt.  Lelpslg, 


i  der  Werra,  F.  C.  'Al 
druterhe  Studeuton '  ledttol  by  Felix  Dehn  and  C.  Kelneckei. 
1-elp.tg.  1904. 

Blrtiianu,  H.    Uetehlchle  der  kfueik  dee  19.  Jakrkundrrt:  Lelp- 
slg. 190ft. 

Bivboir.  H.    Das  deuteeke  Ued.    Lelpxtg.  1908. 
Llln-ncrun.  K.  t.    ■  Neue  deateche  Volk.lieder  Hemmlung.'  Lelp- 
ilg.  1908. 

Article.  In  the  Vierteljakrurkr.fi  fur  MuMkmHeeentekaft.  Monat- 
ke/te/nr  MunUtfmmAicktr,  and  .lammelbdnde  of  the  l.M.G.l 

For  further  addition*  to  thl.  Hit  refer  lo  F.  M  BAhnie'. '  Alt- 
deuUche.  Llrderburh '  and  *  Volkithllmliche  Lleder  der  Deutechen,' 
where  ample  catalogue,  at  end.  with  annotation.,  will  be  found.* 

A*  H*  W, 

80NG-SCH00L.  A  considerable  part  in  the 
development  of  the  art  of  music  has  been  played 
by  Song-Schools.  It  was  the  establishment  of 
the  Schola  cantor  umaX  Rome(sec  SisTINR  Choik) 
that  led  to  the  development  of  Gregorian  Plain- 
song  in  the  5th  and  6th  centuries,  and  it  was 
the  establishment  of  other  such  schools  at  St. 
Gall,  Keichenau,  Metz,  etc.,  which  disseminated 
widely  the  knowledge  of  the  Roman  music.  In 
England  such  musical  centres  were  set  up  in 
the  earliest  days  of  the  Roman  mission,  and  in 
the  6th  and  7th  centuries  there  was  great  en- 
thusiasm and  much  good  work  done  under  a 
succession  of  teachers  who  came  from  the  Roman 
Srhola.  After  the  Danes  had  devastated  mon- 
astic life,  and  with  it  the  bulk  of  Saxon  culture, 
musical  and  other,  the  recovery  took  place. 
Under  S.  Ethelwold  a  Benedictine  revival  took 
place  which  recovered  music  among  other  things, 
and  English  music  long  preserved  some  s|>ecial 
features  which  it  had  learnt  in  French  Benedic- 
tine music-schools,  particularly  at  Fleurysur- 
Loire. 

In  the  later  period  before  the  Reformation 
two  forces  were  at  work  in  giving  practical 
musical  training.     In  connection  with  the 

1  The  writer  wlahaa  alao  to  etpree.  her  thank,  to  Mr.  Walter 
Ford  for  perrniMlon  to  quote  from  hi.  lecture,  on  Oertnan  Song. 

1  See  aim  Pierre  AiiWt  ■  £«,uUv  d  un,  aMiografMt  de  la 
Chmmmm  fMpulatnt  en  £urope.    Farta,  '  " 


monasteries  a  song -school  was  almost  a  neces- 
sity. In  such  song -schools  not  only  foreigners, 
like  Guido  of  Arezzo  or  Regino  of  Brum,  learnt 
their  music,  but  English  musicians  too,  such  as 
Odington,  Tunsted.Hothby,  Fairfax,  and,  finally, 
Tallis.  At  Durham,  for  example,  there  was  in 
the  monastic  days  a  song -school  in  which  six 
children  were  taught  and  kept  under  a  master, 
who  was  also  bound  to  play  the  organ  at  the 
chief  services.  After  the  dissolution  the  build- 
ing was  pulled  down,  but  the  school  continued 
under  its  old  master  in  a  different  |>obitioii  ; 
and  still  the  song-school  flourishes  in  connec- 
tion with  the  present  cathedral.  Like  the 
monasteries  the  secular  cathedrals  had  also  a 
song-school,  and  others  were  maintained  not  only 
by  the  King  for  the  Cha|iel  Royal,  but  also  by 
great  ecclesiastics  and  nobles.  Secondly,  the 
foundation  of  chantries  tended  to  multiply  song- 
schools  ;  for  the  work  stipulated  for  from  the 
chantry  priest  after  he  had  said  his  Mass  daily 
was  usually  schoolmasters  work,  and  in  many 
cases  either  a  song-school  or  a  grammar  school 
was  annexed  to  the  foundation.  Hundreds  of 
these  smaller  schools  were  mostly  destroyed 
when  Edward  VI.  confiscated  the  chantries,  aud 
English  music  has  never  recovered  from  the 
loss.  The  prevalence  of  song -schools  made  it 
]tossible  for  England  to  be  a  nation  of  musicians 
in  the  15th  and  16th  centuries  ;  but  few  sur- 
vived the  Reformation,  except  in  connection 
with  great  collegiate  or  cathedral  churches, 
and  England  lost  its  skill.  w.  h.  f. 

In  Scotland  'Sang  Schools'  flourished  from 
the  13th  century  onwards.  A  'scule'  for 
teaching  singing  existed  in  almost  every  one  of 
the  cathedral  cities  in  Scotland,  and  in  many 
of  the  smaller  towns,  such  as  Ayr,  Dumbarton, 
Lanark,  Cupar,  and  Irvine.  Even  in  the  far 
north,  in  154  4,  Bishop  Reid  founded  and  endowed 
a  '  Sang  School '  in  Orkney.  Prior  to  the  Re- 
formation the  teaching  in  these  schools  was 
principally  confided  to  4  musick,  meaners,  and 
vertu,'  but  at  a  later  date  it  extended  to  the 
proverbial  *  three  R's. '  Music,  however,  seems  to 
have  been  the  chief  course  of  instruction,  aud 
the  original  idea  of  confining  its  study  to  the 
cathedral  singers  was  so  far  enlarged,  that  lay- 
men were  admitted  to  the  schools,  in  which  the 
Gregorian  chant  had  naturally  an  early  and  im- 
portant place.  The  master  of  the  school  \sns 
held  in  high  esteem,  and  was  occasionally  select*  <  I 
from  the  clergy,  the  appointment  at  times 
leading  to  important  preferment — thus  William 
Hay,  master  of  the  Old  Aberdeen  School  in  1 658, 
was  made  Bishop  of  Moray  ;  and  John  Leslie, 
Bishop  of  Ross,  was  once  a  teacher  in  the 
Aberdeen  School. 

Great  attention  seems  to  have  been  paid  by 
the  Parliament  of  the  day  to  the  study  of  music, 
for  a  statute  was  jiassed  in  1574  'instructing 
the  provest,  baillies,  and  counsale,  to  sett  up 
anc  sang  scuill,  for  instruction  of  the  youth  in 

2  r 
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the  art  of  musick  and  singing,  quhilk  is  almaist 
decayitand  sail  schortly  decay  without  tymous 
remeid  be  providit.'  Comparatively  little  in- 
terest seeius  to  have  attended  either  the  Edin- 
burgh or  Glasgow  schools,  and  from  a  minute  of 
the  Town  Council  of  the  latter  we  gather  that 
the  institution  collapsed  in  1588,  'the  scuile  , 
sumtytne  callit  the  sang  scuile '  being  sold  to 
defray  theexpenses  incidental  to  the  heavy  visita- 
tion of  a  plague.  The  Aberdeen  school  appears 
to  have  been  the  one  of  chief  celebrity,  attracting 
teachers  of  even  Continental  fame,  and  the  Burgh 
records  contain  references  of  a  curious  and  amus- 
ing description.  The  school  existed  so  early  as 
the  year  1370,  its  class  of  pupils  being  the  same 
as  those  attending  the  grammar  school.  Both 
vocal  and  instrumental  music  were  taught,  as 
we  learn  from  the  title  of  Forbes's  scarce 
work,  '  Cantus,  Songs  and  Fancies  both  apt  for 
Voices  and  Viols  as  is  taught  in  the  Music 
School  of  Aberdeen  '  (1 662).  About  this  i>eriod, 
Mace,  in  his  Mustek's  Monument,  directed  tho 
attention  of  his  countrymen  to  the  sang  school  of 
Scotland  as  an  institution  well  worthy  of  imita- 
tion south  of  the  Tweed.  A  few  excerpts  from  the 
Burgh  records  of  Aberdeen  and  other  places  may 
not  be  uninteresting,  and  we  give  the  following 
as  a  fair  example  of  the  attention  paid  by  the 
civic  authorities  of  the  day  to  the  subject  of 
music.  On  Oct.  7,  1496,  a  contract  was 
entered  into  between  the  Town  Council  of 
Aberdeen  and  Robert  Huchosone,  sangster, 
1  who  obliges  himself  by  the  faith  of  his  body 
all  the  days  of  his  life  to  remain  with  the  com- 
munity of  the  burgh,  upholding  matins,  psalms, 
hymns,'  etc.,  the  Council  also  giving  him  the 
appointment  of  master  of  the  Sang  School.  The 
four  following  extracts  are  also  from  the  Abcr-  I 
deen  Burgh  records,  as  faithfully  transcribed  by 
the  editors  of  the  Spalding  Club  publications:— 

4«>  October,  1577. 
The  Mid  day  the  cotinsell  grnntit  the  soume  of  four 
pound  is  to  the  support  of  James  Svmsonne,  doctoar  of 
thair  Sang  Scuill,  to  help  to  buy  him  cloythis. 

23  Nov.,  1597. 
The  malster  of  tho  sang  schoole  Mil  serve  bayth  the 
Kirkis  in  uptacking  of  the  paalines  theirin. 

1594. 

Item  to  the  Maistcr  of  the  sang  schoile  xiilj. 
1000. 

•The  hairnis  and  senleris  of  tho  sanjc  achoolis '  are 
ordered  to  tlnd  caution  for  their  k<hk1  behaviour. 

From  Dundee  Records,  1002. 
Item  to  the  master  of  the  miir  scule  lxxx  lbs. 

From  Air  Records,  1627. 
Item  to  the  Mr  of  musick  scule  for  teaching  of  the 
musick  scule  and  tacking  up  the  psalmca  in  the  kirk  x 
bolls  victuall  and  xiiij  of  silver. 

From  Irving  Records,  1033. 
Our  doctour  and  niusirianer  jell. 

The  stipend  of  the  master  of  the  Kdinhnrgh 
sang  school  apjHjars  to  have  been  the  modest 
allowance  of  ten  pounds  in  sterling  money. 

J.  T.  F. 


SONGE  D'UNE  NUIT  D'£t£,  LE  (A  Mid- 
summer Night's  Dream).  An  oplra-comique  in 
three  acts,  an  absurd  caricature  of  scenes  in  the 
life  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  Shakespeare,  with  no 
relation  to  his  play.  The  words  are  by  Rosier  and 
De  Leuvcn,  and  the  music  by  Ambroise  Thomas, 
and  it  was  produced  at  the  Opera- Com ique,  Paris, 
April  20,  1850.  o. 

SONGS  WITHOUT  WORDS.  (See  Likd 
oiine  Worth,  vol.  ii.  p.  727.)  g. 

SONNAMBULA,  LA.  An  Italian  opera  in 
two  acts  ;  libretto  by  Roman i,  music  by  Bellini 
(written  for  Pasta  and  Rubini).  Produced  at 
the  Teatro  Carcano,  Milan,  March  6,  1831  ;  at 
the  King's  Theatre,  London,  July  28,  and  at 
Paris,  Oct.  28  of  the  same  year.  At  Drury  Lane 
(with  Malibran)  in  English,  under  Italian  title, 
May  1,  1833.  o. 

SONNLEITHNER,  a  noted  Viennese  family 
of  musical  amateurs.  The  first,  Christoph, 
born  May  28,  1 734,  at  Szegedin,  came  to  Vienna 
at  two  years  old  and  learned  music  from  his  uncle 
Leopold  Sonnleithner,  choir-master  of  a  church 
in  the  suburbs.  He  also  studied  law,  became 
an  advocate  of  some  eminence,  was  employed  by 
Prince  Esterhazy,  and  thus  came  into  contact 
with  Haydn.  He  composed  several  symphonies, 
which  his  friend  Von  Kecs  (often  mentioned 
in  Haydn's  life)  frequently  played  with  his 
orchestra  ;  and  also  thirty-six  quartets,  mostly 
for  the  Emi>eror  Joseph,  who  used  to  call  him 
his  favourite  composer.  His  church -com posi- 
tions, remarkable  for  purity  of  form  and  warmth 
of  feeling,  have  survived  in  the  great  ecclesi- 
astical institutions  of  Austria,  and  are  still  per- 
formed at  High  Mass.  Christoph  Sonnleithner 
died  Dec.  25,  1786.  His  daughter,  Anna,  was 
the  mother  of  Grilljtarzer  tho  poet.  His  son 
Ignaz,  Doctor  of  Liws  and  professor  of  com- 
mercial science  (ennobled  1 828),  was  an  energetic 
member  of  the  Gesellschaft  dcr  Musikfreunde, 
and  took  part  in  their  concerts  as  principal 
bass-singer.  At  the  musical  evenings  held  at 
his  house,  the  so-called  '  Gundelhof,' in  1815-24, 
in  which  his  son,  Leopold,  took  part  as  chorus- 
singer,  Schubert's  1  Prometheus,'  though  only 
w  ith  piano  accompaniment,  was  first  heard  (July 
24, 1816),  as  were  also  iMirt-songs, 1  DasDtirfchen ' 
(1819),  '  Geaang  der  Geister  iiber  den  Wasscrn  ' 

(1821)  ,  and  the  23rd  Psalm  for  female  voices 

(1822)  .  Ignaz  died  in  1831.  A  second  son, 
Joseph,  born  1 766,  devoted  himself  with  success 
to  literature  and  the  fine  arts,  and  in  1799  was 
sent  abroad  by  the  Kmperor  Franz  to  collect 
portraits  and  biographies  of  snmnts  &nd  artists 
for  his  private  library.  During  this  tour  he 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Gerber  and  Zeltcr. 
In  1804  he  succeeded  Kotzebue  as  secretary  of 
the  Court  theatres,  and  as  such  had  the  entire 
management  of  both  houses  till  1814,  and  also 
of  that  « an  der  Wien  1  till  1 807.  He  directed 
his  endeavours  principally  to  German  opera,  and 
himself  wrote  or  translated  several  librettos, 
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including  Beethoven's '  Leouore '  from  the  French  | 
of  du  Bouilly  (the  title  of  which  was  changed 
against  the  composer  s  wish  to  4  Fidelio  ') ;  >  1 

*  Agnes  Sorel 1  and  others  for  Gyrowetz  ;  4  Kaiser 
Hadrian,'  and  4  Die  Weihe  der  Zukunft ' — a  ' 
piect  d occasion,  for  the  rfcrit  of  the  Allies — for 
Weigl ;  4  Faniska '  for  Cherubini ;  an  oratorio, 

*  Die  vier  letzten  Dinge, '  forEybler,  and  numerous 
plays  from  various  languages.  He  edited  the 
Viennese  Theater •  Almanack  for  1794,  1795, 
and  1796,  which  contains  valuable  biographies, 
and  articles  on  the  then  condition  of  music  in 
Vienna.  For  his  services  as  founder  (1811)  and 
honorary  secretary  of  the  4  Gesellschaft  adeliger 
Frauen  zur  Befbrderung  der  (Juten  und  Niitz- 
lichen '  he  was  made  a  counsellor.  With  in- 
defatigable energy  he  next  applied  himself  to 
foundiug  (1813)  the  Gesellschaft  der  Musik- 
freunde,  and  continued  to  act  as  its  honorary 
secretary  till  his  death,  devoting  himself  unre- 
mittingly to  the  welfare  of  the  society.  Another 
institution  in  which  he  took  equal  interest  was 
the  Conservatorium,  founded  in  1817  -  The 
formation  of  the  archives,  and  especially  of  the  i 
library,  was  almost  entirely  his  work,  through 
his  acquisition  of  Gerber's  literary  remains  in 
1819,  and  his  legacy  of  41  MS.  vols,  in  his  own 
hand,  full  of  valuable  materials  for  the  history 
of  music.  [His  discovery  of  the  S.  Gall  Anti- 
phoner  in  1827  was  an  important  event  in  the 
history  of  old  liturgical  music.  The  curious  in- 
cident of  the  unique  copy  of  Forkel's  collection 
of  16th  century  church  music,  undertaken  at 
Sonnleithner's  instance,  has  been  narrated  under 
Fork k i.,  vol.  ii.  p.  726.]  He  lived  in  close 
friendship  with  Schubert  and  Grillparzer  up  to 
his  death,  which  took  place  Dec.  26,  1835.  He 
received  the  Danebrog  Order  and  honorary 
diplomas  from  several  musical  societies.  His 
nephew,  Leopold  Euler  vox  Sonnleithner, 
son  of  Ignaz,  advocate  and  eminent  amateur, 
born  Nov.  15,  1797,  was  a  great  friend  of  the 
sisters  Frohlich,  Schubert,  Schwind  the  painter, 
and  Grillparzer.  He  took  great  care  to  preserve 
Schubert's  songs,  and  to  introduce  the  composer 
to  the  musical  world,  by  publishing,  with  the 
help  of  other  friends,  his  4  Erlkonig '  and  other 
early  songs,  for  the  first  time.  The  4  Erlkonig ' 
was  sung  by  Gymnich  3  at  a  soiree  of  the  Gesell- 
schaft der  Musikfreunde,  Jan.  25,  1821,  and  for 
the  first  time  in  public  on  the  7  th  of  March 
following,  at  the  old  Karnthnerthor  theatre,  by 
Vogl,  with  immense  success.  As  member  of  the 
Gesellschaft  der  Musikfreunde  (from  1860  an 
honorary  one),  Sonnleithuer  took  an  unwearied 
interest  in  the  concerns  of  the  society,  to  whose 
archives  he  left,  among  other  palters,  his  highly 
valuable  notes  on  the  operas  produced,  on  con- 
certs, and  other  musical  events  in  Vienna.  His 

'  BevUrt  by  TretUehke  for  the  rerlveJ  of  the  ..per*  In  1814.  [Be* 
»ol.  L  p.  191.  f 

*  Th*  tint  echetne  of  instruction  wm  drmwn  up  by  H.  fr»th  von 
Mowl. 

*  Atwnit  von  Oymnlch.  an  Imperial  ..metal,  and  a  much  etteemed 
tenor.  J  led  Oct.  «.  1821.  aged  thirty*!*. 


numerous  articles  on  music  are  scattered  through 
various  periodicals.  He  was  an  intimate  friend 
of  Otto  Jahn's,  and  furnished  him  with  much 
valuable  material  for  the  life  of  Mozart,  as  Jahn 
acknowledges  in  his  preface.  Leopold  von  Sonn- 
leithner  was  Ritter  of  the  Order  of  the  Iron 
Crown,  an  honorary  member  of  the  Gesellschaft 
der  Musikfreunde,  and  of  the  Musikvereine  of 
Salzburg,  Innsbruck,  etc.  He  died  March  3, 
1873,  and  with  him  disap]>eared  a  most  persever- 
ing investigator  and  collector  of  facts  connected 
with  the  history  of  music  in  Vienna,  a  c  lass  which 
daily  becomes  rarer,  though  its  labours  were 
never  of  more  value  than  in  the  present  age  of 
new  ap|K>arances  and  general  progress,   c.  f.  r. 

SONS  OF  THE  CLERGY,  The  Corpora- 
tion of  the.  This  venerable  institution,  which 
was  founded  in  1655  by  sons  of  clergymen,  has 
for  itsobjectsthe  assisting  necessitousclergymen, 
pensioning  and  assisting  their  widows  and  aged 
single  daughters,  and  educating,  apprenticing, 
and  providing  outfits  for  their  children.  To  aid 
in  procuring  funds  for  these  purposes  it  holds 
an  annual  festival  (at  no  fixed  date),  consisting 
of  a  choral  service  with  a  sermon,  followed  by 
a  dinner.  The  first  sermon  was  preached  in 
the  year  of  foundation  at  St.  Paul's  Cathedral 
by  the  Rev.  George  Hall,  D.D.,  minister  of 
St.  Botolph's,  Aldersgate  Street.  That  similar 
meetings  took  place  in  following  years  is  most 
probable,  but  there  are  no  means  of  proving  it, 
owing  to  the  unfortunate  destruction  of  the 
early  records  of  the  institution  by  fire,  in  1838. 
We  find,  however,  that  in  1674  and  1675  ser- 
mons were  preached  at  St.  Michael's,  Cornhill ; 
that  from  1676  to  1696  they  were  delivered  at 
Bow  Church,  Cheapsidc  ;  and  that  from  1697 
down  to  the  present  year  (1907)  they  have  been 
invariably  given  at  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.  The 
association  was  incorporated  by  charter  of  Charles 
II.  in  1678.  It  was  in  1698,  according  to  the 
records,  that 4  music 1  (i.e.  orchestral  accompani- 
ment to  the  service  and  anthems)  wa<*  first  in- 
troduced at  the  festivals.  The  com|K>sitions  then 
performed  were  Purcell's  Te  Deum  and  Jubilate 
in  D,  composed  for  the  celebration  on  St  Cecilia's 
Day,  1694,  and  these  were  annually  repeated 
until  1713,  when  Handel's  Te  Deum  and  Ju- 
bilate, composed  on  the  Peace  of  Utrecht,  were 
given,  from  which  time  the  two  comiiositions 
were  alternately  performed  until  1743,  when 
both  were  laid  aside  in  favour  of  the  Te  Deum 
composed  by  Handel  to  celebrate  the  victory  at 
Dettingen,  which  continued  to  be  annually  per- 
formed (with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  years 
when  Purcell's  Te  Deum  was  revived)  until 
1843,  after  which  its  performance  was  discon- 
tinued in  consequence  of  the  services  of  the 
instrumental  band  being  dis]>ensed  with  in  de- 
ference to  the  wishes  of  the  Bishop  of  London 
(Blomfield).  Handel's  overture  to  the  oratorio 
4  Esther '  was  almost  invariably  played  as  a 
prelude  to  the  service  from  near  the  time  of  its 
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productiou  in  1720  until  1843.  Dr.  W.  Hayes 
was  at  one  time  conductor  of  the  festivals,  and 
added  instrumental  parts  to  the  Old  Hundredth 
Psalm  tune  for  their  use.  Dr.  Boycc  also  was 
for  many  years  their  conductor,  and  composed 
for  them  his  two  anthems,  1  Lord,  Thou  hast 
been  our  refuge,'  and  '  Blessed  is  he  that  con- 
sidered the  poor  and  needy,'  besides  adding 
accompaniments  to  Purcell's  Te  Deum  and 
Jubilate,  and  expanding  several  movements  in 
them.  After  1843  the  services  were  for  some 
thirty  years  accompanied  by  the  organ  only, 
the  choir  being,  as  before,  very  largely  augmented. 
Since  1873  orchestral  accomjianiment  has  again 
been  called  into  requisition  ;  Evensong  has 
taken  the  place  of  Matins  ;  and  modern  com- 
positions  by  various  living  composers,  often 
written  expressly  for  the  festival,  have  been 
introduced.  [A  history  of  the  corporation, 
by  Rev.  E.  H.  Pearce,  was  published  in 
1904.]  w.  H.  H. 

SONTAG,  Henriettk,  Countess  Rossi,  was 
bom  at  Coblenz,  Jan.  3,  1806.  Her  father 
was  a  good  comedian,  her  mother  an  actress  of 
no  ordinary  merit,  to  whom  the  daughter,  when 
at  the  height  of  fame,  continued  to  turn  for 
instruction.  At  six,  Henriette  made  her  first 
public  appearance,  at  the  Darmstadt  theatre, 
as  Salome,  in  Kauer's  1  Donauweibchen. '  Three 
years  later  her  mother,  then  a  widow,  settled 
at  Prague,  where  Weber  was  conductor  at  the 
theatre.  Here  Henriette  acted  in  juvenile  (tarts, 
and  in  1815  was  admitted,  though  under  the 
prescribed  age,  as  a  pupil  to  the  Conservatorium 
of  the  city.  She  studied  singing  under  Bayer 
and  Frau  Czegka,  and  when  only  fifteen  was 
suddenly  called  upon  to  replace  the  prima 
donna  at  the  opera  in  the  part  of  the  Princess 
in  Boieldieu's  'Jean  de  Paris.'  Her  precocity, 
appearance,  and  vocal  gifts  at  once  created  a 
great  impression,  but  shortly  afterwards  her 
mother  removed  with  ner  to  Vienna,  where  the 
next  few  years  were  spent,  Henriette  Son  tag 
singing  both  in  Italian  and  German  opera,  and 
deriving,  according  to  her  own  statement,  in- 
calculable benefit  from  the  counsels  and  example 
of  Mme.  Fodor-Mainvielle.  Here  Weber,  in 
1 823,  after  hearing  her  in  the  '  Donna  del  Lago,' 
went  next  day  to  oiler  her  the  title-rdle  in  his 
'  Euryanthe,'  whose  production,  Oct.  25,  was  a 
triumph  for  Mile.  Sontag.  Beethoven  could 
not  hear  her,  but  '  How  did  little  Sontag 
sing  ? '  was  his  first  question  to  those  who  had 
been  at  the  performance.  When,  in  1824, 
his  Ninth  Symphony  and  Mass  in  D  were  pro- 
duced, it  was  she  who  sustained  the  difficult 
and  ungrateful  soprano  part.  She  was  next 
engaged  at  Leipzig,  and  then  for  Berlin,  making 
her  first  appearance  at  the  Konigstadt  theatre, 
August  3,  1825,  as  Isabella  in  the  » Italians  in 
Algieri.' 

Henceforward  her  career  was  one  unbroken 
triumph.    She  made  her  debut  in  Paris  in  June 


1826,  as  Rosina  in  the  '  Barbiere,'  and  became 
a  favourite  at  once.  Her  introduction  of  Rode  a 
air  and  variations  created  a  furore.  She  sang 
also  in  the  1  Donna  del  Lago '  and  '  Italians  in 
Algieri,'  and  returned  to  Germany  in  July  with 
heightened  prestige.  Everywhere  her  beauty, 
charming  voice,  and  exquisite  vocalisation  com- 
bined to  excite  an  admiration  amounting  to 
frenzy.  At  Gbttingen  her  post-chaise  was  thrown 
into  the  river  by  the  ardent  crowd,  no  mortal 
being  counted  worthy  to  make  use  of  it  after 
her.  Even  Ludwig  Borne,  after  commenting 
humorously  on  the  extravagance  of  the  public, 
confesses  to  have  yielded  in  his  turn  to  the  pre- 
vailing infatuation.  Her  figure  was  slender  and 
mignonne,  her  hair  between  auburn  and  blonde, 
her  eyes  large,  and  her  features  delicate.  Her 
voice,  a  soprano  of  clear  and  pleasing  quality, 
was  specially  good  in  the  upper  register,  reaching 
the  E  in  alt  with  facility,  and  in  perfection  of 
execution  she  seems  to  have  been  unsurpassed 
by  any  singer  of  her  time.  But  she  was  deficient 
in  dramatic  power,  and  only  appeared  to  the 
highest  advantage  in  works  of  a  light  and  placid 
style.  On  her  return  to  Paris,  in  January  1 828, 
she  essayed  parts  of  a  different  order,  such  as 
Donna  Anna  and  Semiramide,  with  success,  but 
in  passion  and  emotion  never  rose  to  the  distinc- 
tion she  attained  as  a  songstress. 

In  England  she  appeared  first  on  April  19, 
1828,  at  the  King's  Theatre,  as  Rosina,  and 
met  with  a  most  flattering  reception,  sharing 
with  Malibran  the  honours  of  that  and  the 
succeeding  season. 

At  Berlin,  Mile.  Sontag  had  formed  the 
acquaintance  of  Count  Rossi,  then  in  the 
diplomatic  service  of  Sardinia.  An  attachment 
sprang  up  between  them,  and  was  followed  by 
a  secret  marriage.  It  was  feared  that  the  young 
diplomat's  future  might  be  compromised  were 
he  to  acknowledge  an  artist  of  low  birth  as  his 
wife.  But  after  a  time  Count  Rossi's  efforts  to 
procure  Court  sanction  to  his  union  were  suc- 
cessful— the  King  of  Prussia  bestowed  a  (latent 
of  nobility  on  the  lady,  who  henceforth  appeared 
officially  as  geb.  Frl.  von  Klarenttein,  and  she 
definitely  bade  farewell  to  artistic  life.  As 
Countess  Rossi  she  accompanied  her  husband 
to  the  Hague,  where  he  was  representative  of 
the  Sardinian  Court.  Occasionally  she  would 
sing  for  public  charities,  in  concerts  or  oratorio 
— a  style  in  which  she  is  said  to  have  been 
unrivalled  ;  still,  for  nearly  half  her  lifetime 
she  remained  lost  to  the  musical  public,  follow- 
ing the  career  of  her  husband  at  the  Courts  of 
Holland,  Germany,  and  Russia.  As  to  her 
domestic  felicity  and  the  character  of  her 
husband,  we  quote  the  positive  testimony  of 
her  brother,  Carl  Sontag:  'Rossi  made  my  sister 
happy,  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word.  Up  to 
the  day  of  her  death  they  loved  each  other  as 
on  their  wedding-day  ! '  But  the  disorders  of 
1847-48  had  impaired  their  fortunes,  and  she 
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was  tempted  to  return  to  the  opera.  It  was  i 
notified  to  Rossi  that  he  might  retain  his  am- 
bassador's post  if  he  would  formally  separate 
from  his  wife — on  the  tacit  understanding  that  ' 
so  soon  as  her  operatic  career  was  concluded 
she  should  be  allowed  to  return  to  him.  This 
he,  however,  at  once  refused,  and  resigned  his 
post,  though  remaining  on  a  friendly  footing 
with  the  Court  Lumley,  then  manager  of  Her 
Majesty's  Theatre,  having  offered  the  Countess 
Rossi  £6000  for  six  months,  it  was  accepted, 
and  in  July  1849  her  reappearance  in  London 
as  4  Linda '  was  announced.  The  curiosity 
excited  was  extreme.  Her  voice  and  charms 
were  unimpaired,  and  the  unanimous  opinion 
seems  to  have  been  that,  in  the  words  of  Adolphe 
Adam,  she  now  united  to  youth  and  freshness 
the  qualities  of  a  finished  artist.  As  Amina, 
though  Jenny  Lind  was  fresh  in  the  publio 
memory,  she  was  rapturously  received,  as  also 
in  Desdemona,  and  Susanna  in  the  'Nozzc,' 
OM  of  her  favourite  parts,  and  pronounced  by 
■  German  critic  the  most  perfect  thing  he  had 
seen  on  any  stage.  Her  extraordinary  preserva- 
tion of  her  powers  was  jiartly  due,  no  doubt,  to 
long  exemption  from  the  wear  and  tear  of 
incessant  public  singing ;  but  Sontag  was  always  [ 
extremely  careful  of  her  voice,  discarding  any 
role  that  did  not  lie  well  within  her  register. 
Thus,  in  an  early  contract  at  Berlin,  she  ex-  I 
pressly  stipulates  that  she  shall  not  be  bound 
to  sing  in  the  operas  of  Spontini  ! 

After  a  tour  in  the  English  provinces  in  the 
winter  of  1849,  she  went  to  Paris,  where  a  suc- 
cessful series  of  concerts,  also  under  Lumley  s 
management,  preceded  in  the  spring  of  1850  her 
reap[»earance  at  Her  Majesty's  to  win  fresh 
laurels  as  Norina  in  'Don  Pasquale,'  Elvira  in 
the  '  Puritani,'  and  Miranda  in  Halevy's  new 
opera  1  La  Tempesta. '  As  Zerlina  and  the 
4  Figlia  del  Reggimento,'  she  appeared  for  the 
first  time,  and  with  pre-eminent  success.  In 
the  autumn  of  1850  she  sang  in  Italian  opera 
at  Paris,  Lumley  again  being  director  of  the 
company.  During  this  season  Alary 's  4Tre 
Nozze'  was  produced,  and  the  polka-duet  be- 
tween Sontag  and  Lablache  never  failed  to  send 
the  public  into  ecstasies.  It  was  brought  out  in 
London  in  1851,  with  similar  results.  During 
thin  season,  Mme.  Son  tag's  last  in  London,  she 
sang  in  a  round  of  her  favourite  parts,  and  in 
the  production  of  4  L' Enfant  Prodigue.' 

In  Germany,  wherever  she  went  she  carried 
all  before  her.  At  a  concert  at  Munich  she 
was  expressly  requested  to  stay  to  hear  the  last 
piece.  It  proved  to  be  a  4Huldigungs  Chor* 
— verses  composed  expressly  in  her  honour  by 
the  Crown  Prince,  and  set  to  music  by  Lachner. 

In  1852,  Mme.  Sontag  received  offers  from 
the  United  States,  which  tempted  her  thither 
with  her  husband  in  the  autumn.  The  results 
were  brilliant  Her  voice  was  strengthened  by 
the  climate,  and  at  this  time  she  could  sing  in 


1  Lucrezia  Borgia '  and  the  4  Figlia  del  Reggi- 
mento' on  a  single  evening  without  over-fatigue ! 
Her  last  appearance  was  made  in  4  Lucrezia '  at 
Mexico,  in  1854.  She  was  attacked  by  cholera, 
and  on  June  17  a  brief  illness  cut  short  a  life 
of  unchequered  prosperity. 

Berlioz,  remarking  on  the  fact  that  Sontag 
had  less  to  suffer  than  other  equally  famous 
singers  from  hostile  criticism  and  party  spirit, 
ascribes  it  to  her  having  so  many  favourite 
qualities — sweetness  unsurpassed,  fabulous  agi- 
lity,  perfect  intonation,  and  expression.  In  this 
last  her  scope  was  lind  ted,  and  warranted  Cata- 
lan's mot,  *  Elle  est  la  premiere  dans  son  genre, 
inais  son  genre  n'est  pas  le  premier.'  Her  suc- 
cess in  certain  pathetic  r61es  must  be  attributed 
to  the  charm  of  her  singing.  She  used  to  say, 
4  A  Donna  Anna  over  her  father's  corpse,  a 
Pamina  in  the  air  4,Ach  ich  fiihl's,"  who  can- 
not move  the  public  to  tears,  has  no  idea  of 
Mozart.'  By  her  delivery  of  the  short  phrase 
alone,  4Tamino,  halt!  ich  muss  ihn  sehn,' 
sung  by  Pamina  behind  the  scenes,  she  could 
rouse  the  house  to  the  stormiest  applause.  She 
was  a  thorough  and  conscientious  artist,  and 
her  style  won  her  the  special  favour  of  eminent 
musicians.  Mendelssohn  entertained  the  highest 
admiration  for  her,  and  she  obtained  a  like 
tribute  of  praise  from  connoisseurs  in  every 
country.  It  fell  to  her  lot  to  achieve  an  inter- 
national popularity  and  fame  never  before 
accorded  to  a  German  singer.  B.  T. 

SOPRANO.   The  human  voice  of  the  highest 

pitch  or  range.    Its  peculiar  clef  is  the  

C  clef  upon  the  lowest  line  of  the  stave  ;  jflf- — 
but  in  modern  times  this  has  been  almost  jn|" 
universally  superseded  by  the  treble  or  G-clef 
on  the  second  line. 

The  word  'Soprano'  is  etymologically  synony- 
mous with  'Sovrano,'  the  head,  chief,  or  highest. 
In  the  present  day  the  soprano  is  the  highest 
natural  voice  of  women  and  boys — the  artificial 
soprani  belonging  to  the  past ;  and  in  women 
it  is,  perhaps,  the  voice  which  varies  most  in 
compass.  That  of  Aovjari  is  the  highest  and 
most  extended  on  record,  and  that  of  Tietjenh 
one  of  the  largest  in  quality  and  power.  But, 
as  with  other  voices,  it  is  not  a  question  of 
compass  alone,  but  of  timbre.  Many  mezzo- 
soprani  can  sing  higher  notes  than  many 
soprani ;  but  there  is  a  middle  to  every  voice, 
which,  as  a  rule,  it  is  not  difficult  to  find,  and 
about  this  the  tessitura  (literally  texture)  of 
the  music  and  the  practice  should  be  woven. 
Tessitura  is  the  technical  term  used  by  the 
Italians  to  signify  the  notes  or  part  of  the  scale 
upon  which  music  is  framed,  and  though,  as 
said  aliow,  a  mezzo-soprano  may  sing  higher 
notes  than  a  soprano,  it  would  generally  be 
found  distressing  to  the  former  voice  to  dwell 
upon  that  part  of  the  scale  upon  which  even  a 
limited  soprano  jwrt  is  written.  £See  Tkksj- 
tura. ]  Faustina,  Cuzzoni,  Mingotti,  Anastasia 
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Robinson,  Mara,  Banti,  Catalani,  Mrs.  Hilling- 
ton,  and  Miss  Paton  are  some  of  the  principal 
soprani  of  bygone  days,  possessing  exception- 
ally good  voices  ;  and  those  of  Grisi,  Clara 
Novello,  Tietjens,  Adelina  Patti  [and  Melbal 
may  perhaps  be  considered  the  best  natural 
soprano  voices  of  modern  times.        H.  c.  D. 

SORCERER,  THE.  Comic  opera  in  two 
acts ;  libretto  by  W.  S.  Gilbert,  music  by 
Arthur  Sullivan.  Produced  at  the  Opera- 
Corn  iquc  Theatre,  Nov.  17,  1877. 

SORDINO,  Mute,'  or  Damper  (Fr.  Sourdine  ; 
Ger.  Ddmpfer).  The  violin  Sordino  is  described 
below. 

In  the  pianoforte  the  contrivance  is  called  in 
English  the  damper.  The  first  pianofortes,  as 
we  find  Cristofori's  and  Silbermann's,  were  made 
without  stops.  In  course  of  time  a  practice 
common  with  the  harpsichord  was  followed  in 
the  pianoforte,  and  led  the  way  to  the  now  in- 
dispensable pedals. 

The  first  stops  were  used  to  raise  the  dampers  ; 
and  by  two  brass  knobs  on  the  player's  left 
hand  the  dampers  could  be  taken  entirely  off 
the  strings  in  two  divisions,  baas  and  treble. 
C.  P.  E.  Bach,  in  his  Verxuch,  makes  few  refer- 
ences to  the  pianoforte  ;  but  in  the  edition  of 
1797  he  remarks  (p.  268)  that  the  undamped 
register  of  the  Fortepiano  is  the  most  agreeable, 
and  that,  with  due  care,  it  is  the  most  charming 
of  keyed  instruments  for  improvising  ('  fanta- 
siren  ').  The  higher  treble  of  the  piano  is  not 
now  damped.  These  short  strings  vibrate  in 
unison  with  the  overtones  of  deeper  notes,  and, 
as  a  distinguished  pianoforte-maker  has  said, 
give  life  to  the  whole  instrument.3  The  terms 
'  Senza  sordini 1  and  1  Con  sordini '  applied  to 
the  damper  stops  were  used  exclusively  by  Beet- 
hoven in  his  earlier  sonatas.  He  did  not  use 
the  now  familiar  'Ped.'  or  'Pedal,'  because  the 
pedal  was  of  recent  introduction,  and  was  less 
commonly  employed  than  the  stops,  which  every 
little  square  piano  then  had.  The  1  Genouilliere, ' 
or  knee-pedal,  replaced  the  damper  stops  in  the 
German  Grands.  For  the  Italian  words  signi- 
fying Without  and  With  dampers  the  signs  # 
and  *  were  substituted  by  Steibelt,  and  eventu- 
ally became  fixed  as  the  constant  equivalents. 
The  oldest  dated  square  piano  existing,  one  of 
Zumpe's  of  1766,  has  the  damper  stops  ;  as  to 
the  Genouilliere,  Moult  tells  us  (letter,  October 
1777)  how  Stein  had  one  in  his  improved  Grand, 
and  M.  Mahillon's  Stein  of  1 780,  or  thereabouts, 
accordingly  has  one.  There  is  one  in  Mozart's 
Walther  Grand  at  Salzburg,  and  in  each  of  the 
two  Huhn  (Berlin)  Grands  of  1790,  or  earlier, 
preserved  at  Potsdam.  The  action  of  the 
Genouilliere  consists  of  two  levers  which  descend 
a  little  below  the  key-bottom  of  the  piano,  and 

•  It  will  Iw  noticed  that  the  nietaphon  at  the  rout  of  Dm  Italian 
ami  KnglUh  term*  are  d«ifne««  In  one  caw  and  tlmiibiiem  in  the 
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meet  opposite  the  knees  of  the  player,  who, 
pressing  the  levers  together,  by  an  upward 
thrust  moves  a  bar  which  takes  the  whole  of 
the  dampers  off  the  strings.  [See  Hipkins's 
History  of  the  Pianoforte,  pp.  98,  108,  and  110 
(footnote).] 

Contemporaneous  with  the  employment  of 
the  Genouilliere  was  that  of  the  piano  stop 
(German  Harfensug,  Fr.  Cdleste),  afterwards 
transferred,  like  the  damj>ers,  to  a  pedal.  An 
interesting  anonymous  Louis  Quinze  square 
piano  belonging  to  the  painter  M.  Gosselin  of 
Brussels  had  this  Celeste  as  a  stop.  Its  origin 
is  clearly  the  harp-stop  of  the  harpsichord,  the 
pieces  of  leather  being  turned  over  so  as  to  be 
interposed  between  the  hammers  and  the  strings. 

A  note  of  directions  for  the  use  of  the  pedals 
prefixed  to  Steibelt's  three  sonatas,  op.  35, 
gives  an  approximate  date  to  the  use  of  the 
pedals  becoming  recognised,  and  put  under  the 
composer's  direction,  instead  of  being  leftentirely 
to  the  fancy  of  the  player.  He  says :  4  The 
Author  wishing  to  make  more  Variety  on  the 
Piano  Forte  finds  it  necessary  to  make  use  of 
the  Pedals,  by  which  alone  the  tones  can  be 
united,  but  it  requires  to  use  them  with  care, 
without  which,  in  going  from  one  chord  to 
another,  Discord  and  Confusion  would  result. 
Hereafter  the  Author  in  all  his  Compositions 
will  make  use  of  the  following  signs  to  denote 
the  Pedals. 

O  The  Pedal  which  raises  the  dampers. 

*  The  Piano  Pedal. 

To  take  the  foot  off  the  Pedal  that  was 
used  before.' 

Steibelt's  op.  35  was  published  in  1799,  by 
Longman,  Clementi  A  Co.3 

The  leather  was  applied  in  one  length  to  mnte 
the  strings  more  effectually,  and  was  then  called 
in  French  1  Sourdine.'  John  Broadwood  was  the 
first  to  put  the  'aordin'— as  it  is  called  in 
his  patent  of  1783 — upon  a  foot -pedal  ;  he  put 
the  dampers  upon  a  pedal  at  the  same  time,  and 
for  fifty  years  the  pedal-foot  was  cloven,  to  divide 
the  dampers  into  bass  and  treble  sections,  as  the 
stops  had  previously  been  divided  for  the  same 
purpose.  The  use  of  the  pianissimo  mute  was 
indicated  by  the  Italian  word  'Sordino.'  Mr. 
Franklin  Taylor  has  pointed  out  to  the  writer 
the  use  of  this  term  in  the  sense  of  a  mute  as 
late  as  Thalberg's  op.  41  (Ashdown's  edition). 

The  4  Verschiebung,'  or  shifting  pedal,  for 
shifting  the  hammer  first  to  two  strings  and 
then  to  one  (una  corda),  ultimately  gained  the 
day  over  the  muted  pedals  or  stops.  The  effect 
of  the  1  una  corda '  was  charming,  and  is  expressly 
indicated  by  Beethoven  in  his  G  major  Concerto, 
in  op.  106,  etc.  The  pp  and  ppp  soft  [>edal  in 
course  of  time  shared  the  fate  of  the  divided 

1  8teihrltg1reaad«*L'riptionof  thepedaJa,  with  hi*  tiai>»  (or  them. 
In  hi*  Melhode  dr  Piano,  Brat  published  by  Janet.  Pari*.  I**.  He 
name*  Clementi.  Dnuiek,  and  Cramer  a*  having  adopted  hU  *ign. 
They  differ  from  and  are  better  than  Adam  i  IMHkod,  dr  Piano  <f» 

\  In  Farla.  ] 
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damper  pedal ;  such  refinements  were  banished 
as  being  of  small  service  in  large  rooms.  In  the 
six-pedal  Viennese  Grand  of  Nannette  Stein  at 
Windsor  Castle,  the 4  Verschu-bung'and  4Harfen- 
zug'  co-exist.1  The  latter  has  of  late  years 
again  come  forward,  at  first  in  oblique  pianos 
that  could  not  shift,  and  since  more  generally  ; 
and  has,  to  a  certain  extent,  gained  the  favour 
of  amateurs.  The  material  used  is  cloth  or  felt. 
[See  also  the  glossary  of  terms  in  Hipkins's 
History  of  the  Pianoforte,  p.  123.]    A.  J.  H. 

Most  instruments  are  capable  of  having  their 
tone  dulled  for  particular  effects,  and  this  is 
accomplished  by  partially  preventing  the  vibra- 
tions by  the  interjtosition  of  a  foreign  substance. 
Violins  are  muted  either  by  placing  an  ebony, 
xylonite,  or  brass  instrument  upon  the  bridge, 


Violin  Mute 

or  by  slipping  a  coin  or  strip  of  horn  between 
the  strings  above  the  bridge.  These  two  means 
produce  different  results.  The  brass  mute  is 
so  heavy  as  entirely  to  extinguish  the  tone, 
especially  of  a  small  or  inferior  violin,  while  tho 
strip  of  horn  sometimes  produces  scarcely  any 
effect  at  all.  A  penny  squeezed  between  the 
bridge  and  tailpiece  produces  just  the  right 
effect.  The  brass  mute  should  be  reserved  as  a 
special  effect  of  itself.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
mutes  for  the  violoncello  and  double-bass  are 
rarely  made  heavy  enough,  and  this  has  given 
rise  to  the  erroneous  idea  that  mutes  do  not 
produce  much  effect  on  these  instruments.  The 
double-bass  mutes  used  by  the  present  writer 
are  of  brass,  and  weigh  rather  over  a  pound. 
They  produce  a  beautiful  veiled  tone,  and  it  is 
probable  that  larger  patterned  basses  would  bear 
even  a  heavier  mute. 

Brass  instruments  can  be  muted  in  three  ways. 
The  first  and  most  effective  is — as  in  4  stopping ' 
a  horn — the  introduction  of  the  closed  hand  or 
a  rolled-up  handkerchief  into  the  bell.  This 
raises  the  pitch  of  the  instrument,  but  produces 
a  good  muffled  tone.  The  second  way  is  by 
inserting  a  pear-shaped  piece  of  wood  covered 
with  leather  into  the  bell,  which  it  fits,  small 
studs  allowing  a  portion  of  the  wind  to  pass. 

I  The  remaining  pedaU  In  Nannatte  Steln'a  Orand  are  the  1  Fagnt- 
tat.'  hr  which  a  piece  at  card  or  atlff  paper  Ui  brought  Into  partial 
with  th. 


The  tone  thus  produced  is  thin,  nasal,  and 
unpleasing.  Wagner  has  frequently  used  it 
('  Siegfried,'  Acts  1  and  2  ;  'Meistersinger,'  last 
scene)  as  a  comic  effect,  imitating  the  sound  of 
a  toy- trumpet.  The  third  means  produces  a 
very  distant- sounding,  but  still  more  nasal 
quality  of  tone,  and  is  known  to  orchestral 
players  as  the  '  coffee-pot  effect.'  It  is  obtained 
by  allowing  the  sound  to  issue  from  the  small 
end  of  a  small  double  cone  of  metal,  styled  the 
'echo  attachment.'  A  good  cornet  player  can, 
by  these  three  devices,  produceon  his  instrument 
exact  imitations  of  the  horn,  oboe,  and  bagpi]»e. 

Trombones,  Tubas,  etc.,  can  also  bo  muted  in 
the  same  way,  and  the  effect  of  the  former  has 
been  tried  in  Richard  Strauss's  4  Heldenleben.' 
For  muting  by  means  of  the  hand  in  the  bell, 
see  Horn,  vol.  ii.  p.  431a. 

It  has  been  frequently  stated  that  4  Berlioz 
muted  the  Clarinet  by  enveloping  the  bell  in  a 
bag  of  chamois  leather,'  and  that 4  The  Oboes  in 
Handel's  time  were  muted  by  placing  a  ball  of 
cotton  wool  in  the  bell.'  But  these  devices  only 
afreet  the  bottom  note  of  the  instrument,  as  all 
others  issue  from  the  holes  and  not  from  the  bell 
at  all. 

The  laying  of  any  substance,  even  a  handker- 
chief, on  the  kettledrums  is  sufficient  to  check 
the  vibrations  and  produce  a  muffled  effect  In 
the 4  Dead  March '  the  big  drum  is  usually  beaten 
enveloped  in  its  cover. 

Various  means  have  been  used  to  obtain  sour- 
dine effects  from  voices.  Berlioz,  like  Gossec 
before  him  [see  vol.  ii.  p.  203],  has  employed  the 
device  of  a  chorus  in  a  room  behind  the  orchestra 
(4L'Enfance  du  Christ*),  and  the  interposition 
of  a  veil,  or  curtain  (4  Lelio  ').  He  has  also 
suggested  that  the  chorus  should  hold  their 
music  before  their  mouths,  or  should  sing  with 
their  backs  to  the  audience.  One  important 
effect,  however,  deserves  more  attention  than 
it  has  received.  French  composers,  especially 
Gounod,  are  fond  of  the  device  called  rt  bouche 
fernUe.  The  choir  hums  an  accomjianinient 
without  words,  keeping  the  mouth  quite,  or 
nearly,  closed.  But  composers  have  lost  sight 
of  the  fact  that  several  totally  distinct  effects 
may  be  thus  produced,  and  they  usually  con- 
fuse the  matter  still  more  by  writing  the  sound 
4  A-a-a '  underneath  the  music — just  the  very 
sound  which  can  not  possibly  be  produced  by 
a  closed  mouth.  The  effect  would  be  better 
designated  by  writing  the  exact  sound  intended, 
and  consequently  the  exact  position  of  the 
mouth.  For  instance,  by  closingthe  lips  entirely, 
the  sound  of  *  n '  or  4  m '  may  be  hummed  through 
the  nose.  By  opening  the  li|>s  slightly  either 
of  the  vowel-sounds  may  be  used,  each  making 
a  distinct  effect.  f.  c. 

SORIANO  (or  Suriano,  Surianub,  or 
Suriani),  Francesco,  was  born  at  Rome  in 
1549,  and  at  the  age  of  fifteen  entered  the  choir 
at  S.  John  Lateran.    After  the  breaking  of  his 
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voice  he  became  a  pupil  of  Montanari,  then  of 
G.  M.  Nanini,  and  lastly  of  Palestrina.  After 
this  his  fame  went  on  always  increasing.  In 
1581  we  find  him  Maestro  di  cappella  at 
8.  Ludovico  dei  Franoesi ;  in  1 583  he  was  at 
the  Court  of  Mantua  ;  in  1587  at  8.  Maria 
Maggiore ;  in  1599  at  8.  John  Lateran.  He 
returned,  however,  to  8.  Maria  Maggiore,  and  in 
1603  made  his  final  step  to  the  head  of  the 
choir  of  8.  Peter's.  He  retired  in  June  1620, 
died  about  1621,  and  was  buried  at  8.  Maria 
Maggiore.  Soriano  published  his  first  work 
in  1581,  a  book  of  madrigals,  a  6.  This  was 
followed  by  a  second  in  1592  ;  by  a  book 
of  motets,  a  8,  1597  ;  by  a  second  book  of 
madrigals,  a  4,  1601,  1602  ;  by  a  book  of 
masses  for  4,  5,  and  6  voices,  1609  ;  by  a 
collection  of  110  canons  on  'Ave  Maris  Stella,' 
1610,  and  by  a  second  book  of  psalms  and 
motets,  a  8,  12,  and  16,  1616.  His  last  work 
was  a  Magnificat  and  Passione,  a  4,  Rome,  1619, 
containing  his  portrait.  A  complete  list  of  his 
works  is  given  in  the  Quellen-  Lexikon.  He 
will  be  remembered  longest  for  having  arranged 
Palestrina's  Missa  Papae  Marcelli  for  8  voices. 
The  Passion  already  mentioned,  a  Magnificat 
and  five  Antiphons,  are  included  in  Proske's 
'Musica  Diviua,'  vols.  iiL  and  iv.,  and  two 
Masses  in  the  '  Selectns  novus.'  o. 

SORIANO-FUERTES,  Mariano,  born  in 
Murcia,  1817,  a  Spanish  composer  and  liitd- 
rateur,  according  to  Riemann  was  the  son  of  a 
musician,  and  so  determined  in  his  pursuit  of 
music  that  though  forced  into  a  cavalry  regiment 
he  left  it  for  the  musical  career.  His  works  were 
many,  and  in  many  spheres  ;  in  1841  he  founded 
a  periodical,  Iberia  musical  y  literaria  ;  in  1843 
became  teacher  in  the  Conservatoire  at  Madrid  ; 
in  1844  director  of  the  Lyceums  at  Cordova, 
Seville,  and  Cadiz  ;  conductor  of  the  opera  at 
Seville,  Cadiz,  and  (1852)  at  Barcelona,  where 
he  founded  the  Oacela  Musical  Barcelonesa  in 
1860.  During  this  period  he  wrote  several 
'  Zarzuelas '  or  operettas  ;  but  it  is  from  his 
literary  works  that  he  will  derive  his  chief  fame 
— Musica  Arabo-  Espatlola  (1853);  History  of 
Spanish  Music  from  the  Phoenicians  down  to 
1850  (4  vols.,  1855-59)  ;  Memoir  on  the  Choral 
Societies  of  Spain  ;  and  Spai7i,  Artistic  and 
fiulustrial,  in  the  Reposition  of  18G7.  Soriano 
died  at  Madrid,  March  26,  1880.  O. 

SOSTENUTO,  'sustained*;  a  direction 
which  has  of  late  come  to  be  used  with  a 
considerable  degree  of  ambiguity.  It  originally 
signified  that  the  notes  were  to  be  held  for  the  ir 
full  value,  and  was  thus  equivalent  to  tcnuto  ; 
but  in  music  of  the  modern  '  romantic 1  school  it 
very  often  has  the  same  meaning  as  meno  mosso, 
or  something  between  that  and  ritenulo — i.e. 
the  passage  so  marked  is  to  be  played  at  a 
uniform  rate  of  decreased  speed  until  the  words 
a  tempo  occur.  No  precise  rule  can  be  given 
for  its  interpretation,  as  its  use  varies  with 


different  masters,  and  even  in  different  works 
by  the  same  master.  m. 

SOSTINENTE  PIANOFORTE.  The  term 
implies  a  pianoforte  capable  of  producing  a  sus- 
tained sound,  such  as  that  of  the  organ,  har- 
monium, or  violin.  It  must,  however,  be  borne 
in  mind  that  by  giving  the  pianoforte  this 
power  of  sustaining  sound,  the  special  character 
of  the  instrument  is  transformed,  and  in  point  of 
fact  the  '  sostinente '  pianoforte  is  a  pianoforte 
in  name  only.  It  is  the  rapid  diminution  of  the 
fugitive  tone  that  raises  the  ordinary  pianoforte 
to  that  ideal  terrain  wherein  it  finds  one  of  its 
chief  excellences,  the  prerogative  of  freedom 
from  cloying ;  the  emotion  of  the  hearer 
entering  actively  into  the  appreciation  of  its 
unsubstantial  and  ethereal  tones.  Under  the 
head  of  Piano- Violin  the  Hurdy-gurdy  is 
referred  to  as  the  germ  of  sostincute  keyed 
instruments ;  and  allied  to  the  harpsichord  we 
next  meet  with  it  in  the  Gambenwerk  of  Han* 
Haydn  of  Nuremberg,  dating  about  1610.  The 
Lyrichord,  patented  by  Roger  Plenius  in  London 
in  1741,  demands  notice  as  being  a  harpsichord 
strung  with  wire  and  catgut,  made  on  the  sosti 
nente  principle,  and  actuated  by  moving  wheels 
instead  of  the  usual  quills,  so  that  the  bow  of  the 
violin  and  the  organ  were  imitated.  There  is  no 
specification  to  the  patent,  but  a  magazine  article 
of  1 755,  in  the  possession  of  the  writer,  gives  a 
drawing  and  complete  description  of  the  in- 
strument, which  was  otherwise  remarkable  for 
sustaining  power  by  screws,  springs,  and  balanced 
tension  weights  for  tuning  ;  for  silver  covering  to 
the  liass  strings,  like  the  largest 4  Bass-violins '  ; 
for  the  use  of  iron  to  counteract  the  greater  pull 
of  the  octave-strings  (in  the  drawing  there  are 
apparently  four  iron  bars  connecting  the  wrest- 
plankand8ound-board,thusauticipatingthelater 
introduction  of  steel  arches  in  grand  pianofortes 
for  similar  service)  ;  and  lastly  for  the  Swell  ob- 
tained by  dividing  the  lid  or  cover  into  two) tarts, 
one  of  which  is  movable  up  and  down  by  means 
of  a  pedal  governed  by  the  foot  of  the  player, 
a  practice  followed  by  Kirkman  in  his  harpsi- 
chords, and  }>crha|>s  by  Shudi,  until  he  intro- 
duced, about  1766,  his  iiui>ortant  improvement 
of  the  Venetian  Swell.  Another  jut  rut  of 
Plenius,  in  1745,  added  the  'Welch  harp,'  or 
buff  stop  (in  his  patent  by  a  ]xxlal),  to  the 
instrument.  We  have  thus  dwelt  upon  the 
Lyrichord  ttecause  as  an  ingenious  combination 
of  inventions  its  importance  cannot  be  gainsaid.1 
Another  *  Sostinente '  harpsichord  was  the 
'Celestina'  of  Adam  Walker,  patented  in  London 
in  1772.  An  important  'Sostinente'  instru- 
ment was  the  '  Claviol '  or  '  Finger-key ed  Viol,' 
the  invention  of  Dr.  John  Isaac  Hawkins  of 
Bordertown,  New  Jersey, U.S.  A., an  Englishman 
by  birth,  who  invented  the  real  upright  piano- 
forte.   This  upright  piano  (called  '  portable 

■  Pleniui  U  a*M  to  bar*  been  the  first  to  attempt  to  make  ■ 
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grand  ')  and  the  « Claviol,'  which  was  in  form 
like  a  cabinet  piano,  with  ringbow  mechanism 
for  the  sostinente,  were  introduced  to  the 
public  in  a  concert  at  Philadelphia,  by  the 
inventor,  June  21,  1802.  There  is  a  de- 
scription of  the  Claviol  in  Rees's  Cyclopaedia, 
1819,  and  also  in  the  Mechanic's  Magazine 
for  1845,  No.  1150,  p.  123.  About  Haw- 
kins himself  there  are  interesting  particulars 
in  Scrifoicr's  Magazine  (1880),  in  an  article 
on  '  Bordertown  and  the  Bonapartes. '  Haw- 
kins was  in  England  in  1813  and  1814,  ex- 
hibiting his  Claviol,  and  in  the  latter  year 
complained  of  his  idea  being  appropriated  by 
others  through  the  expiration  of  his  jwitent. 
He  afterwards  lived  here  and  was  a  prominent 
member  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers. 
Isaac  Mott's  'Sostinente  Piano  Forte,'  patented 
by  him  in  1817,  was  a  further  development  of 
the  idea,  and  is  fully  descril>ed  in  the  [latent, 
No.  4098.  Mott  claimed  the  power  to  increase 
or  diminish  the  tone  at  will  ;  and  by  rollers  act- 
ing on  silken  threads,  set  in  action  by  a  pedal, 
the  'sostinente'  was  brought  into  action  or 
stopped.  Mott's  instrument  had  some  success, 
he  being  at  the  time  a  fashionable  piano- 
forte-maker. See  Piano-Violin  and  Melo- 
Piano.1  [See  also  p.  95  of  Hipkins's  History 
of  the  Pianoforte.}  A.  J.  H. 

SOTO,  Francisco,  born  1534,  at  Langa  in 
Spain,  entered  the  college  of  the  Pope's  Chapel, 
June  8,  1562.  He  was  a  friend  of  St.  Philip 
Neri,  and  in  December  1575  took  the  direction 
of  the  music  in  the  Oratory  founded  by  him. 
He  also  founded  the  tirst  Carmelite  convent  in 
Rome.  He  published  the  3rd  and  4th  books 
of  Laudi  Spirituali  (1588,  1591)  in  continuation 
of  the  two  edited  by  O.  Auimuccia,  and  died  as 
Dean  of  the  Pope's  Chapel,  Sept.  25,  1619.  o. 

SOTTO  VOCE,  'under  the  voice,*  in  an 
undertone  ;  a  direction  of  frequent  occurrence  in 
instrumental  as  well  as  vocal  music.  m. 

SOUBIES,  Albert,  born  in  Paris,  May  10, 
1846,  was  educated  at  the  Lycee  Louis-le-Grand, 
but,  after  studying  for  the  legal  profession,  music 
was  too  strong  for  him,  and  he  entered  the 
Conservatoire,  where  he  studied  under  Savard, 
Ba/in,  and  Guilmant.  His  first  essay  as  a 
writer  on  music,  a  career  in  which  he  has  had 
remarkable  success,  was  in  the  continuation 
of  the  Almanack  Duchesne  under  the  title  of 
A I ma)iarh  des  Spectacles  (187 4  onwards).  His 
principal  work  has  been  a  history  of  music 
in  a  series  of  small  volumes  arranged  under 
different  countries  :  AHemagne  et  Aussie  occupy 
two  volumes ;  L'Espagne,  three  more  ;  Le  Portu- 
gal, La  Hongrie,  et  la  Boheme,  three  ;  Suisse  and 
Nollande,  one  each  ;  Belgique,  two ;  ttats  Scandi- 
naves,  three  ;  and  lies  Britanniques,  two.  Les 
Grands  Thidtres  Parisiens  is  in  four  volumes, 
dealing  respectively  with  the  Comedie  Francaise, 

>  Mr,  K.  B  Proeeer  uf  the  Patent  Offloe  h*t  supplied  the  reference* 
to  the  CUvioL 
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the  Opera  (for  sixty-seven  years),  the  Op^ra- 
Comique  (for  sixty-nine  years),  and  the  Theatre 
Lyrique,  1851-70.  Une  Premiere  par  jour  was 
crowned,  with  other  of  Soubies's  works,  by  the 
Academie,  and  other  non-musical  books  are  in 
his  list  He  has  collaborated  with  Ch.  Mai- 
herbc  in  the  Histoire  de  I 'Opira-Comiquc  (1840- 
1887),  Melanges  sur  Bichard  Wagner,  L'CEuvre 
dramatiquc  de  Richard  Wagner,  and  in  a 
Precis  de  Chistoire  de  V Opira-Comiquc,  the  last 
under  the  name  of  B.  de  Lomagnc.  He  has 
written  for  the  Soir  since  1876,  and  for  the 
Revue  de  I  Art  dranuxtiquc  since  1885.  He  is 
a  frequent  contributor  to  the  Guide  Musical, 
the  Menestrel,  etc,  0.  v. 

SOUND-BOARD  or  SOUNDING-BOARD. 
I.  In  the  organ  the  sound-board  is  the  upper 
portion  of  the  wind-chest,  upon  which  the  pipes 
stand. 

II.  In  the  pianoforte  the  sound -board  is 
usually  called  the  Belly.    See  vol.  i.  p.  2936. 

SOUND-HOLES,  or  ff  HOLES  (Fr.  oufe  ; 
Ital.  occhi ;  Ger.  Schalloch).  The  two  ajtertures 
in  the  form  of  italic  f'%  which  face  one  another 
in  the  bellies  of  violins — and  the  instruments 
of  that  family — on  either  side  of  the  bridge. 
These  exercise  a  powerful  influence  upon  the 
tone,  regulating  as  they  do  the  entire  system  of 
vibrations  of  the  various  parts  of  the  instru- 
ments, by  governing  the  amount  of  air  which  is 
contained  within  the  body.  Scientific  investi- 
gation has  proved  that  the  best  tonal  results  are 
arrived  at  when  the  contained  mass  of  air  in  the 
body  of  a  violin  answers  to  512  vibrations  (i.e. 
answering  to  middle  C),  and  for  this  reason 
that  standard  of  vibration  has  been  generally 
adopted  by  all  good  violin-makers  since  the 
days  of  Stradivarius,  whose  violins  are  perfect 
examples  of  this  system.  The  principle,  how- 
ever, cannot  be  applied  by  way  of  extension  to 
the  viola,  or  violoncello,  a  fact  which  was  proved 
by  those  large  violoncellos  made  by  17th  cen- 
tury luthiers  in  accordance  with  violin  measure- 
ments by  mere  augmentation,  all  of  which  have 
had  to  be  reduced  in  size.  According  to  M. 
Savart  (Mi moire  sur  la  Construction  ties  Instru- 
ments a  i'ordes  et  «  Archet)  the  pitch  of  the 
viola  being  a  fifth  below  that  of  the  violin,  and 
an  octave  atiove  the  violoncello,  the  instrument 
should  contain  a  mass  of  air  answering  to 
341*33  vibrations  (/:  a  system,  however,  not 
generally  followed)  ;  and  the  violoncello,  being 
pitched  a  fifth  plus  an  octave  below  the  violin, 
should  give  170  66  vibrations  (F) — neither  of 
which,  again,  can  be  said  to  be  arbitrary  laws. 
The  f  orm  of  the  ff  holes  and  their  position  are 
therefore  matters  of  great  importance.  Savart 
at  first  questioned  the  necessity  of  curved  sound- 
holes,  but  his  later  experiments  proved  that  any 
deviation  from  the /  form,  where  the  belly  was 
arched,  had  a  disastrous  effect  upon  the  tono  of 
the  instrument.  He  also  tested  the  effect  of 
dispensing  with  one  sound-hole  by  covering  it 
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with  paptT,  with  the  result  that  the  tone  was 
immediately  diminished,  and  the  note  given  by 
the  contained  mass  of  air  was  flattened.  A 
similar  effect  is  produced  when  the  holes  are 
too  small  ;  but  when  they  are  too  large  the 
vibratory  note  of  the  air  rises.  Practically  the 
proportions  of  the  J'f  holes  must  depend  upon 
the  dimensions,  thickness,  height,  etc.,  of  the 
instrument,  and  they  must  be  cut  in  strict 
relation  to  these  conditions. 

Although  an  established  form  and  position  of 
the  sound -holes  did  not  exist  until  the  latter  half 
of  the  16th  century,  still  there  are  evidences 
that  sound-holes  were  employed  in  very  early 
times.  The  monochord  attributed  to  Ptolemy 
(circa  A.D.  139)  was  apparently  provided 
with  a  circular  sound -hole,  like  some  of  the 
guitars  depicted  in  ancient  Egyptian  frescoes, 
which  show  small  sound-holes  pierced  in  the 
upper  table,  on  either  side  of  the  strings.  To- 
day those  presumptive  descendants  of  the 
original  inhabitants  of  Egypt— the  Berbers — 
monopolise  a  musical  instrument  called  the 
'  kissar,'  considered  to  be  of  very  ancient  origin, 
which  has  a  circular  sound-hole  placed  in  the 
now  generally  adopted  position.  In  the  9th 
century  we  find  a  figure  from  the  MS.  found  by 
Gerber  in  the  Monastery  of  St  Blasius  in  the 
Black  Forest,  and  copied  by  him,  which  shows 
(Fig.  l)C-shaped  sound-holes  well  placed,  but 
from  that  time  to  the 
16th  century  pictorial 
and  sculptural  repre- 
sentations afford  evi- 
dence that  the  various 
small  predecessors  of 
the  viol  properly  so 
called  depended  en- 
tirely upon  the  whim 
of  their  makers  for 
the  shaj)e  of  their 
sound-holes.  Some  of 
the  viol's  forerunners 
had  as  many  as  six 
sound  -  holes  pierced 
in  their  diminutive 
bodies,  others  had 
four,  and  others  two, 
but  none  among  them 
approached  the  /  form 
finally  adopted  by  the 
violin -makers  proper. 
At  the  beginning  of 
the  16  tli  century, 
makers  began  to  show 
more  dexterity  in  cutting  the  sound -holes, 
and  even  in  the  previous  century  some  Italian 
makers  had  already  come  very  near  to  realising 
their  correct  position.  A  glance  at  Fig.  2,  re- 
produced from  an  early  woodcut  representation 
of  a  seven-stringed  viol  which  ornaments  the 
front  page  of  the  1  First  Book  of  Songs '  by 
'  Aurelius  Augurellus  Ariminensis '  (Verona, 


Pio.  l. 


1491),  a  copy  of  which  is  in  the  library  of  the 
British  Museum,  will  corroborate  this  state- 
ment    During  the 
first  half  of  the  16  th 
century  the  woodcut 
illustrations  of  bow 
instruments  which 
appeared  in  the  works 
of  Sebastian  Virdung 
(Musica  gctutaeht, 
1511),     of  Martin 
Agricola  (Musica  In- 
strununtalis,  1528), 
and  of  Hans  Gerle 
(Musica     77  use  A, 
1532),  show  rebecs 
with  the  C  -  shaped 
sound -holes  on  either 
side  of  the  strings— 
sometimes  turned  in- 
ward and  sometimes 
outward  ;  also  viols 
with  a  4  rose  '  in  the 
centre  and    the  C- 
shaped  sound  -  holes 
set  high  up  in  the 
upper  bouts.    Far  in 
advance  of  the  Ger- 
man  work    was  that   of  the  contemporary 
Italians  as  revealed  by  Ganassi  del  Fontego 
(Venice,    1542),    in   his    Rcgola  Rubertina, 
wherein  graceful  viols  with  large  /-shaped 
sound -holes  appear,  and  later  in  the  century 
the  still  more  elegant  curves  portrayed  in 


Fio.  2. 


fiq.  a. 

Domenichino's  bass,  in   his  picture  of  8t 
Cecilia  (Fig.  3).    Another  form  of  sound-hole 
prevalent  among  viol-makers  and  extensively 
employed  by  them  for  the  viola  da  gamba  is  that 
shown  in  Fig.  4,  known  as  the  '  flaming  sword.' 
Generally  speaking,  the  true  era  of  the  /-shaped 
I  sound -hole began  with  Andreas  Amati  (Cremona, 
I  about  1520-80)  and  Gasparo  da  Sal6  (Brescia, 
j  1 542-1 609),and  was  the  outcome  of  the  ceaseless 
I  pursuit  of  perfection  which  marked  the  period 
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of  the  Renaissance.  The  C-shaped  (Fig.  2) 
sound-holes,  it  was  observed,  lacked  grace,  so 
began  to  twist  them  about  until  they 


lnied  the  greater  elegsnce  of  form.  An  ex- 
ample of  this  progression  is  shown  in  Fig.  6, 
which  is  taken  from  a  tenor  viol  on  one  of  the 
carved  screens  of  Cremona  Cathedral,  dating 
from  the  first  part  of  the  16th  century.  This 
was  a  distinct  step  in  the  right  direction  ;  but 
neither  Gasparo  da  Sal6  nor  Andreas  Amati 
could  quite  throw  aside  the  G-ahape,  snd 
the  first  employed  that  form  for  some  of  his 
grand  tenors.  Gasparo  da  Salo's  ff  holes  are 
very  long  and  pointed,  stiff  in  appearance  and 
parallel  in  position,  while  Andreas  Amati's  lack 
symmetry  by  reason  of  their  l>eing  cut  too  wide. 
Gasparo's  pupil  Paolo  Maggini  (Brescia,  1590- 
1640),  according  to  Savart's  experiments,  com- 
mitted the  same  error,  the  muffled  tone  of  his 
instruments  being  due  to  this  cause,  the  con- 
tained volume  of  air  within  the  body  of  his 
violins  answering  to  the  vibrations  of  middle  D. 
The  brothers  Amati  and  Jerome's  son  Nicolas — 
who  added  a  touch  of  boldness  to  his  father's  ff — 
put  grace  of  design  into  their  sound-holes,  but 
robbed  their  violins  of  power  by  placing  them 
too  far  apart  on  the  belly.  The  fallacies  in- 
herent to  these  first  attempts  were  discovered 
and  rectified  by  Antonius  8tradivarius(Cremona, 
1644-1737),  whose  graceful,  converging^  holes 
are  acknowledged  to  be  perfect  in  form,  posi- 
tion, proportion,  and  inteut  Although  Stradi- 
vari had  an  ingenious  method  for  ascertaining 
the  correct  place  for  his  //"holes  on  the  belly  of 
the  violin,  and  fixed  u|>on  the  main  features  of 
these,  yet  on  no  two  of  his  instruments  can  the 
Wholes  be  called  identical.  The  spontaneous 
feeling  and  charm  which  characterised  the 
work  of  his  predecessors,  who  knew  neither 
template  nor  pattern,  or  at  least  did  not  employ 
them,  were  by  him  preserved  with  an  added 
touch  of  necessary  exactitude.  He  realised  the 
efficacy  of  flatter  surfaces  and  the  influence  ex- 
ercised by  the  contained  mass  of  air,  and  made 
his  ff  holes  to  suit  these  ruling  factors  with  a 
resulting  balance  of  parts  impossible  to  surpass. 
Deviations  from  the  form  or  jtosition  established 
by  Stradivari  have  never  proved  satisfactory. 


"What  Joseph  Guarnerius  gained  in  power  by  his 
more  heroic  form  of  sound -hole — magnificent 
as  it  is  in  many  cases — was  at  the  sacrifice  of 
the  tone  of  the  G  string.  The  E  A  D  of  his 
violins  are  sonorous  and  brilliant,  but  the 
fourth  string  suffers  from  combined  effects  due 
to  the  excessive  thickness  of  the  plates,  and 
the  size  of  the  sound -holes.  In  these  days 
the  form  and  position  of  the  sound-holes  have 
reached  a  point  of  almost  mechanical  perfection. 
With  the  exception  of  the  attempted  innovations 
made  by  Savart  and  Chanot,  the  present / sha|»e 
bus  retained  its  position  unchallenged  for  quite 
300  years.  Most  makers  now  content  them- 
selves with  copying  the  pattern  of  some  one 
of  the  great  masters,  and  at  the  large  violin 
manufactories  at  Mittenwald  in  Saxony  and 
MiREcouRT  the  imitation  is  mechanical  in 
the  extreme.    See  the  article  Violin-making. 

Savart,  Mimoirt  sur  la  Construction  des  In 
struments  d  Cordes  et  d  Archet ;  Gallay,  Lts 
Lulhicrs  lUditns  ;  Vidal,  Lts  Instruments  d 
Archet;  Y\xsso\)oft,  Litthomonographie ;  Mordret, 
Lutfuhrie  Ariistique ;  Maugin  et  Maignc,  Nouveau 
Manuel  complet  du  Luthier  ;  P.  Davidson,  The 
Violin;  Hart,  The  Violin;  Hill,  Antonio  Stradi- 
vari', Heron -Allen,  V iol  in- making  \  Violin 
Monthly  Magazine,  No.  5  (edited  by  J.  M. 
Fleming)  ;  Gallay,  Les  Ancitres  du  Viol  on  ; 
Gerber,  Musical  Lexikon ;  von  Lutgendorir, 
Die  Geigen  mid  Lautenmacher  ;  Bachmann,  Le 
Violon.  K.  h-a. 

SOUND-POST  (Fr.  dme  ;  Ital.  anivta  ;  Ger. 
Stimmstock).  A  small  pillar  of  pine  wood  which 
stands  vertically  within  the  body  of  the  violin 
and  the  other  instruments  of  that  family. 
Originally  it  was  a  mere  structural  precaution, 
brought  about  by  the  introduction  of  the  higher 
pitch,  and  consequent  greater  pressure  upon  the 
belly  of  the  instrument;  but  it  is  in  reality  the 
centre  round  which  the  vibrations  of  the  body 
of  the  instrument  focus,  and  from  which  they 
proceed.  This  important  tone-producing  factor 
is  made  either  of  fine-grained  Swiss  pine  or 
spruce  wood,  and  it  is  placed  so  that  the  fibres 
of  its  wood  run  at  right  angles  to  those  of  the 
belly.  Closely  fitting  against  the  arching  of  the 
back  and  belly  of  the  instrument,  it  retains  its 
position  under,  and  slightly  behind,  the  right 
foot  of  the  bridge,  and  is  kept  in  ]>osition  solely 
by  the  pressure  of  the  strings  upon  the  belly. 
Its  length  dei>ends  upon  the  depth  between  the 
back  and  belly  of  the  instrument  for  which  it 
is  intended,  and  its  diameter  is  subject  to  slight 
alteration,  according  to  the  modelling.  If  the 
sound-post  is  too  slight,  the  tone  of  the  instru- 
ment in  which  it  is  placed  will  be  relatively 
thin,  and  the  opposite  effect  is  produced  where 
it  is  too  thick.  The  correct  position  to  be  assigned 
to  the  sound-post  is  an  important  matter,  as 
the  smallest  variation  of  position  materially 
alters  the  tone.  The  extreme  range  over  which 
it  may  be  moved  is  comprised  within  an  area 
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of  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch.  As  a  general  I 
rule,  when  the  vibrations  of  the  back  of  an 
instrument  are  sluggish  and  require  to  be 
accelerated  before  the  highest  quality  of  tone 
of  which  it  is  capable  can  be  produced,  the 
sound-post  should  be  brought  nearer  the  bridge  ; 
in  a  contrary  condition  of  things  it  should  be 
moved  fartheraway  ;  and  high-built  instruments 
require  the  sound-post  nearer  the  bridge  than 
do  those  of  flatter  model. 

The  interesting  series  of  experiments  made 
in  connection  with  the  sound-post  by  Mons. 
Savart,  and  later  by  Sir  William  Huggins,  have 
proved  the  following  axioms  : — 

(1)  That  thesound-post  conveys  the  combined 
vibrations  of  the  belly  and  sides  to  the  back 
of  the  instrument,  controlling  the  action  of 
these  parts,  and  bringing  them  into  unison  and  ' 
equilibrium  with  the  contained  mass  of  air  in 
the  body  of  the  instrument. 

(2)  That  the  material  of  which  the  sound- 
post  is  made  influences  the  tone  of  the  in-  ! 
strument,  as  was  evidenced  by  Sir  W.  Huggins's 
introduction  of  lead,  and  of  sealing-wax,  into 
the  centre  of  the  post,  whereby  the  volume  of 
tone  was  diminished  greatly.  A  sheet  of 
india-rubber  firmly  wedged  in  at  the  upper  and 
lower  end  of  the  sound-post,  when  in  |>osition, 
influenced  the  tone  in  a  still  more  disastrous 
manner. 

(3)  That  the  sound-post  placed  directly  under 
the  right  foot  of  the  bridge  diminished  the 
intensity  of  tone,  rendering  it  as  meagre  in 
quality  as  it  is  when  the  sound-post  is  dispensed 
with  ;  placed  under  the  left  foot  of  the  bridge, 
on  the  same  side  as  the  bass -bar,  similarly 
unsatisfactory  results  were  produced. 

The  object  of  the  sound-post,  therefore,  is  not 
so  much  to  convey  the  vibrations  of  any  of  the 
sections  of  the  violin  one  to  another,  as  to 
render  the  vibrations  regular  and  cousouant, 
and  experiment  has  proved  that  these  results 
are  best  obtained  by  placing  the  sound -post 
slightly  behind  the  right  foot  of  the  bridge. 
This  conclusion  has  been  borne  out  by  the  fact 
that  trial  has  shown  tho  fallacy  and  inefficacy 
of  all  innovations  such  (to  name  but  a  few)  as 
M.  Peti/.eau's  hollow  glass  sound-post  (brought 
before  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  Paris  a  few 
years  ago)  ;  Haussel  s  broad,  flat,  thin  sound- 
est (described  in  the  Allgemeine  Musikaliacht 
Zeitung,  1881  (p.  75) ;  and  Mr.  P.  Davidson's 
sound-post  with  drilled  holes,  together  with 
such  patents  as  David  Herring's  sound -post 
made  elastic,  so  as  to  double  the  amplitude  of 
the  vibrations  (No.  18,028) ;  Simoutre's  round- 
legged  or  oval  sound -post  (No.  11,936),  and 
others  to  be  found  in  the  Abridgements  of  Specif- 
cation?  relating  to  Music  and  Musical  Instrument*, 
published  by  the  Commissioners  of  Patents. 

Huggins,  Sir  W.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  (>n  the 
Function  of  the.  Sound-post  (1883)  ;  Savart, 
Felix,  Memoirs  sur  la  Construction  des  Instru- 


ments a  Archet  ;  Migge,  Otto,  The  Secret  of  Vie 
Celebrated  Italian  Violin  -  makers  ;  Gallay,  J., 
Les  Luthiers  Ilaliens ;  Maugin,  J.  C,  Manuel 
de  Luthier  ;  Davidson,  P.,  The  Violin ;  Heron- 
Allen,  Violin-making.  K.  H-A. 

80UP1R  (a  sigh).  The  French  name  for  a 
crotchet  rest.  A  quaver  rest  is  called  un  demi- 
soupir  ;  a  semiquaver  ditto,  un  quart  de  soupirt 
and  so  on.  O. 

SOURDINE.  An  obsolete  instrument  of 
wood,  with  a  small  cylindrical  bore,  played  with 
a  double  reed.  The  larger  instruments  of  this 
family  had  two  parallel  tubes  arranged  much  in 
the  same  way  as  those  of  the  bassoon,  and  were 
furnished  with  several  keys,  as  well  as  six  finger- 
holes.  [For  Sourdino  in  the  sense  of  Mute  sec 
Sordino.]  p.  j.  b. 

SOUS  A,  John  Philip,  popular  bandmaster 
and  composer,  especially  of  marches,  was  born 
in  Washington,  D.C.  (U.S.),  on  Nov.  6,  1856. 
In  1877  he  was  a  violinist  in  the  orchestra 
which  Offenbach  led  on  his  visit  to  the  U.S., 
and  soon  after  became  conductor  of  travelling 
troupes.  In  1880  he  enlisted  in  the  scrvic-c  of 
the  U.S.,  and  was  appointed  leader  of  the  band 
of  the  United  States  Marine  Corps,  developing 
great  proficiency  among  the  musicians  and  lay- 
ing the  foundations  for  the  eminence  which  he 
achieved  throughout  America  and  in  European 
lands  with  his  own  organisation  later.  He  re- 
signed from  the  service  and  organised  his  band  in 
1892.  Facilities  which  his  official  post  brought 
him  enabled  him  to  compile  a  useful  collection 
of  musical  pieces  entitled  'National,  Patriotic 
and  Typical  Airs  of  All  Countries,'  which  he 
dedicated  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  He  is 
the  comjwser  also  of  a  number  of  comic  operettas, 
some  of  which  had  considerable  vogue,  though 
his  reputation  rests  on  his  marches.    H.  E.  K. 

SPACE.  The  stave  is  made  up  of  five  lines 
and  four  spaces.  The  spaces  in  the  treble  stave, 
counting  upwards,  make  the  word  face,  which  is 
useful  as  a  memoria  technica  for  beginners,  o. 

SPAGNOLETTI,  P.  This  violinist,  who 
held  the  post  of  leader  of  the  King's  Theatre 
orchestra  for  nearly  thirty  years,  was  born  at 
Cremona  in  1768  (not,  as  the  Quelle n-Lex ikon 
says,  in  1761),  and  died  in  London  on  Sept.  23, 
1834.  No  complete  biographical  notice  of 
Spagnoletti  has  apparently  appeared  hitherto, 
but  according  to  some  MS.  notes  sent  by  the 
late  Mr.  George  Bently — who  was  acquainted 
with  some  of  Spagnoletti's  relatives —  to  Dr.  T. 
Lamb  Phipson  in  1877,  this  artist's  real  name 
was  Paolo  Diana.  At  the  age  of  twelve  he  was 
introduced  to  the  Director  of  the  Naples  Con- 
servatorio  as  a  very  promising  pupil,  whereupon 
the  director  placed  an  elaborate  composition 
before  the  young  aspirant,  who,  it  is  said, 
astonished  his  auditors  by  glancing  at  the 
printed  sheet  for  a  few  moments,  and  then  play- 
ing the  piece  through  with  the  music  turned 
upside  down  before  him.    About  1802  he.  was. 
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brought  to  London  by  the  celebrated  tenor 
Vagnoni,  who  heard  him  play  at  Milan,  and 
shortly  after,  he  was  engaged  as  second  violin 
in  the  King's  Theatre  orchestra.  In  181*2  ho 
was  leading  the  orchestra  at  the  Pantheon,  where 
Italian  Opera  was  being  played,  under  the 
patronage  of  many  of  the  nobility  who  had  be- 
come disgusted  with  the  management  of  the 
King's  Theatre.  The  following  year  with  the 
establishment  of  the  Philharmonic,  Spagnoletti 
became  one  of  the  first  thirty-eight  Associates 
of  that  Society,  and  led  a  Septuor  with  Vaccari, 
Lindley,  Hill,  Petuder,  Cramer,  and  Holmes, 
at  one  of  the  first  of  the  season's  concerts  on 
April  19,  1813.  In  1817  he  was  leader  of  the 
King's  Theatre  orchestra,  and  his  services  were 
requisitioned  by  nearly  every  important  orches- 
tral society  in  London.  At  the  Lenten  Oratorios 
at  the  King's  Theatre,  at  the  Ancient  Concerts, 
at  the  Philharmonic,  at  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Music  concerts  in  the  Hanover  Square  Rooms, 
at  numberless  benefit  concerts  during  the  season, 
Spagnoletti  invariably  led  the  orchestra,  besides 
which  he  frequently  led  Quartets  at  the  Phil- 
harmonic, and  gave  a  benefit  concert  in  the 
Argyll  Rooms  each  year.  Frequent  notices  of 
his  performances,  4  which  were  characterised  by 
an  excellent  and  spirited  attack,'  appear  in 
the  Hannonicon  between  the  years  1823  and 
1833.  When  Paganini  came  to  London  in 
1881,  the  management  proposed  to  engage 
another  leader  for  his  concerts  ;  but  when  the 
Genoese  virtuoso  heard  of  this,  he  immediately 
demanded  that  Spagnoletti  should  be  engaged 
for  all  his  performances,  accomj»anying  his 
request  with  a  well-merited  compliment  on  his 
abilities.  This  occasioned  some  unpleasant 
feeling  between  the  leader  and  Laporte,  especially 
when  the  latter  underpaid  Spagnoletti  for  his 
services  at  thirteen  Paganini  concerts.  A  law- 
suit ensued,  and  a  letter  from  Spagnoletti  on 
the  subject  apjxeared  in  the  I/aruwnicon  of  that 
year.  Spagnoletti  was  of  a  modest,  retiring 
disposition,  and  so  ardently  devoted  to  his  art 
that  he  invariably  put  it  before  all  private 
interests,  the  result  of  which  was  his  acknow- 
ledged pre-eminence  as  an  orchestral  leader  rather 
than  as  a  virtuoso.  One  of  his  last  appearances — 
if  not  his  last — was  at  Mr.  Alsager's  '  Queen's 
Square  Select  Society '  on  March  28,  1834,  some 
months  before  his  death,  when  he  led  the  first 
performance  of  Cherubini's  1  Requiem '  in  Eng- 
land. For  several  years  he  had  been  in  a  delicate 
state  of  health,  owing  to  two  severe  strokes  of 
paralysis,  and  it  was  a  third  seizure  which 
deprived  him  of  speech  and  the  use  of  one  side 
of  his  body,  and  to  which  he  eventually 
succumbed.  He  was  buried  beside  Madame 
Spagnoletti  in  Brompton  Cemetery,  but  all 
trace  of  the  grave -stone  which  marked  the 
place  where  he  rested  has  disappeared.  Spagno- 
lotti's  favourite  violin  was  a  Joseph  Guarnerius 
of  excellent  tone  but  poor  preservation.  It 


eventually  became  the  property  of  the  late  Sir 
Howard  Elphinstone,  V.C.,  at  one  time  comp- 
troller to  the  household  of  H.R.H.  the  Duke 
of  Edinburgh.  An  engraving  of  Spagnoletti  and 
Lindley  was  published  by  Sharp,  after  a  picture 
by  Mrs.  Wigley  of  Shrewsbury ,  in  1836.  He 
composed  various  rather  unimportant  violin 
pieces  and  some  songs. — Parke,  Musical  Memoirs ; 
Mason  Clarke,  Biog.  Did.  Fiddlers,  Musical 
World,  vol.  ii.  ;  James  T.  Brown,  Biog.  Diet. 
Mm.,  Que  lien- Lexikon,  The  J/annonicon  (from 
1823  to  1841),  Musical  World  (1836)  ;  W. 
Gardiner,  Music  and  Friends,  Musical  Recollec- 
tions of  the  last  Half  Century,  chap.  iv.  vol.  i. ;  T. 
Lamb  Phipson,  Celebrated  Violinists,  The  Times, 
and  Morning  Post,  Sept  26,  1834.     E.  H-A. 

SPARK,  William,  Mub.D.,  son  of  a  lay- vicar 
of  Exeter  Cathedral,  was  bom  at  Exeter,  Oct.  28, 
1823.  He  became  a  chorister  there,  and  in 
1840  was  articled  for  five  years  to  Dr.  S.  Sebas- 
tian Wesley.  On  Wesley's  leaving  Exeter  for  the 
Parish  Church,  Leeds,  his  pupil  went  with  him, 
and  soon  became  deputy-organist  of  the  parish 
church,  and  organist  of  the  churches  of  Chapel- 
town  and  St.  Paul's  successively.  Ho  was 
next  chosen  organist  to  Tiverton,  Devon,  and 
Daventry,  Northampton  ;  and  on  Wesley's  re- 
moval to  Winchester,  in  1850,  was  appointed  to 
St.  George's  Church,  Leeds.  His  activity  in 
Leeds,  outside  his  own  parish,  was  remarkable. 
Within  a  year  of  his  appointment  he  founded 
the  Leeds  Madrigal  and  Motet  Society,  and  tho 
People's  Concerts,  held  in  the  Town  Hall,  just 
then  built.  [Munieijtal  business  had  long  re- 
quired a  new  Town  Hall,  the  central  portion  of 
which  has  ever  since  served  the  city  for  its  chief 
concert-room.]  The  organ  was  built  T>y  Gray  & 
Davison,  from  the  designs  of  Henry  Smart  and 
Spark.  The  hall  was  ojiened  April  1,  1859,  and 
after  a  severe  competition  Sjurk  was  elected  tho 
Borough  organist,  a  post  he  held  until  his  death, 
which  took  place  in  Leeds  ou  June  16,  1897. 
He  took  his  degree  as  Doctor  of  Music  at  Dublin 
in  1861.  In  1869  he  started  the  'Organists' 
Quarterly  Journal '  (Novello).  It  was  followed 
by  the  Practical  Choir-master  (Metzler),  and  in 
1881  by  a  biography  of  Henry  Smart  (Reeves, 
8vo).  [Musical  Mnnoirs  (1888),  and  Musical 
Reminiscences  (1892),  contain  an  amusing 
picture  of  his  time,  and  he  did  good  work 
in  many  Yorkshire  towns  as  a  lecturer  on 
music]  He  also  published  three  cantatas, 
various  anthems,  services,  glees,  and  other 
compositions. 

[His  brother,  Frederick  Robert  Spark,  born 
Feb.  26,  1831,  became  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Leeds  Exjrrcss  in  the  fifties.  Ho  was 
officially  connected  with  the  Leeds  Festival 
from  its  commencement  in  1858,  being  honorary 
secretary  from  1877.  After  the  festival  of  1907 
he  retired  from  active  service,  and  was  presented 
with  a  portrait  of  himself  painted  by  Sir 
George  ReitL    He  is  joint  author,  with  Joseph 
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Bennett,  of  A  History  of  the  Leeds  Musical  Festi- 
vals 1858  89  (1892).       o.;  additions  by  F.  K. 

SPEAKER- KEYS.  On  wind  instruments 
of  the  reed  family,  certain  keys  are  fitted  to 
facilitate  the  production  of  harmonics.  These 
are  known  as  'speaker-keys.'  Two  are  usually 
supplied  on  the  oboe,  and  one  on  the  clarinet, 
giving  octaves  on  the  one  instrument  and 
twelfths  on  the  other.  These  keys  open  small 
holes  by  which  the  continuity  of  the  air-column 
is  broken,  and  the  setting  up  of  a  'loop,'  or 
point  of  least  variation  of  pressure,  is  made 
easy.  The  theory  of  the  action  of  speaker-keys 
is  of  much  interest  in  acoustics,  but  would  re- 
quire more  space  for  exposition  than  can  be 
allowed  iu  this  work.  D.  J.  B. 

SPEAKING -LENGTH.  The  pitch  of  the 
ordinary  open  flue-pipe  on  the  organ  is  chiefly 
determined  or  controlled  by  the  length  of  the 
jwrtion  above  the  mouth  of  the  pipe,  which  U 
called  the  '  speaking- length.'  Instances,  how- 
ever, occur  in  which  the  speaking-length  diners 
from  the  true  open  flue  length.  See  Stopped 
Pipe,  Harmonic  8tops,  and  Diapasons,   t.  e. 

SPECIFICATION.  The  working  specifica- 
tion of  an  organ  consists  of  a  detailed  description 
of  the  stops,  materials,  pipes,  action  movements, 
etc.,  and  the  method  of  procedure  requiring  to 
be  followed  in  building  the  instrument.  It  is 
usual  to  submit  the  specifications  of  an  organ- 
builder  to  an  organist  or  musical  expert  for 
his  approval.  T.  E. 

SPECIMENS,  Dr.  Crotch's.  An  interesting 
collection  of  musical  examples  having  for  its 
title :  Specimens  of  various  styles  of  music  referred 
to  iu  a  course  of  lectures  read  at  Oxford  and 
London  and  adapted  to  keyed  instruments  by 
IVilliam  Crotch,  3  vols,  folio,  London,  Robt. 
Birchall  for  the  author.  The  lectures  themselves 
were  published  separately  in  octavo,  and  were 
delivered  in  1800-4  and  1820.  The  first 
volume  of  this  music  was  issued  by  subscription 
shortly  before  1807.  The  second  is  dated  in 
the  preface  1808,  and  the  third  came  out  a 
little  later.  The  first  volume  is  probably  of 
the  greatest  general  interest.  It  consists  of 
354  melodies  of  different  nations,  some  published 
for  the  first  time,  and  others  gathered  together 
frotn  scattered  sources.  There  are  a  number 
of  Scandinavian,  Russian,  Chinese,  East  Indian, 
Native  American  airs,  and  the  like.  The  Old 
Kuglish,  Welsh,  Scotch,  and  Irish  tunes  are 
mainly  from  early  printed  copies.  The  con- 
tents of  the  other  volumes  are  given  below  ; 
they  are  what  Crotch  states  to  be  4  Scientific 
music,  by  which  is  to  be  understood  such  as 
was  composed  with  a  view  to  harmony.'  They 
are  taken  from  MSS.  and  scarce  printed  works, 
and  comprise  much  early  Church  music.  In 
the  work  Dr.  Crotch  was  greatly  assisted  by  a 
Mr.  Maleh/iir,  a  clever  musician  and  equally 
gifted  water-colour  artist,  who  then  resided  at 
Oxford.    Dr.  Crotch  was  at  that  time  Professor 


of  Music  at  the  University.  The  Folk  Song 
Society  has  lately  become  possessed  of  a  very 
interesting  M8.  volume  of  airs  noted  by  Mal- 
chair.  It  was  originally  one  of  a  series,  and 
shows  how  deeply  Crotch  was  indebted  to  Mai  - 
chair  for  his  4  Specimens. '  Malchair  seems  to 
have  been  very  learned  in  national  music 

The  prefaces  to  the  volumes,  besides  pointing 
out  from  where  the  specimens  were  obtained, 
are  otherwise  of  interest. 

VOLUME  I. 


Symphony  to  Sotnml  Dei.  Han 

hL 

Symphony  to  Jealousy.  Handel. 
Pmrt  of    overture   to  lAgenlr. 
G I  tick. 

Moses  ami  the  Chi  Id  ron  of  Israel. 
Handel 

How  excellent  (opening).  Do. 
Who  la  like  unto  Thee.  Do. 
He  rebuked,  ami  He  led  them. 
Do. 

Meuuet  In  Berenice.  Do. 
Sonata  for  harpsichord  ,1>I.  D. 

HearUttl. 
Banctua.   O.  Gibbons. 
Allegretto,      P  (Symphony/. 

Haydn. 
Jewlah  Music,  ft 
I  Hah  Music,  I 

Scotch  Hualc,  78  exam  plea. 
Welab  Mualc.  43  exaroplm. 
Old  Ktigllah  Mualc.  37  examples. 
French^Natloual  Music.  90  ex 


Italian  National 

ample. 
Swiss  National 


Music.    1  ex 

Mualc.   2  ex- 

Oertuan  National  Music.  8  ex- 
amples. 

Spanish  National  Mualc.  13  ex- 
am plea. 

Polish    National    Musk.    4  ex 

am  plea. 

Scandinavian  National  Mualc.  5 

exam  plea. 
Norwegian   National  Musi. 

examples. 
Danish   National   Music.  I 

ample. 

Russian  Mualc.  Id  example*. 
Turkish  Mualc.  10  example*. 
Chinese  Mualc,  ft  examples, 
Ka«t  Indian  Tunes, 
Music  of  North 
am  plea. 


VOLUME  II. 


V  a  nova  SnrLa*. 
Ambroaian  Chant,  a.rx  38*. 
Plain  Chant.   Ouido  ilOEti. 
Other  Harmonica.  Do, 
Harmony.  Franco. 
Chant.   Joaquin  dea  Prea. 
1st  Psalm  O.  V.    Martin  Luther. 
38th  Psalm  O.  V. 
81*t  Psalm  O.  V. 
11 1th  Psalm  O.  V.    French  Tune. 
I  will  exalt  Thee.  Tye. 
Lord,  for  Thy  tender  mercies'  sake. 


Gloria  Pair!. 
Depoauit  " 
We  hare 

Da 

Giorta  Petri.   Tall  is. 

•  Uiaal  a  I  amata  una-'  Marenxlo. 

Bow  thine  ear.    William  Byrd. 

Nou  nobis  Domlne.  Do. 

Double  Chant,    Morley . 

Hyni phony.  3  flute*.  Pert. 

Fate  Festa  a]  Htgnore.    E.  del 

Caralleri. 
Hoaann*.    O.  Gibbons. 
Almighty  and  everlasting.  Da 
God  is  gone  up.  Do. 
Gloria  Patri.  Do. 
The  Sllrer  Swan.  Do. 
Awake,  Sweet  Lore.  Dowland. 
8'  In  eh'  harro Spirto.  Cariaaiml. 
Movement  from  Amante  cheditc. 

Cart  sal  mi. 
Hodl*  Simon  Petnia.  Do. 
Rt  ululantee—  Jephthx.  Do. 
Ahllt  ergo  In  in  on  tea.  Do. 
Plorate  flliSB  Israel.  Do. 
Denm  do  Deo.  Do 
Part  of  a  Canute,.  FortunaU  mlel 


Aria.  Perche  geme  O  tortoi.lla. 

Do. 

Do.  Vogllo  amar.  Do. 

Do.  Non  da  plu  pent  O  car*.  Do. 

Do.  Che  plu  brain  1  Do. 

Do.  12  aeno  de  nils  vita.  Do. 
Cantata.  Son  ferlto.  Do. 
Art*,  Strada  penar*.  Do. 

Do.  II  deattn.  Do. 

Do.  Illustre  II  aangue  mlo.  Do. 

Do.  Con  I'  arte  del  mlo  cor.  Do. 

Do.  Miei  fldi  a  vendetta.  Do. 

Do.  L'lnnocentedlfTeodete.  Do. 
Duet,  Non  son  plu.  Do. 
Aria,  Duebelltaaluiepupllla.  Do. 

Do.  I]  mlo  flglla  Do. 
Part  of  Cantata,  Che  meat*  hortl 

ecarplra  Do. 
Motet.  Domlne  qulnqtte  talent*. 

L  Roast. 
Anthem.   Teach   me,  O  Lord. 


Single  Chant  T.  Pureell. 
Aria,  Opri  U  fa  to.  Anon. 

Do.  No  nan  am  era  Da 

Da  Due  raghe  pupille.  Do. 

Da  Del  t  no  oar  tempii.  Da. 

Da  Setucredl.  Do. 

Da  Tanto  baati  per  far.  Do. 

Da  Bell*  boceadi  cinabra  Da 

Da   Kogllo  llrve.  Do. 

Do.    Tu  fuggietl  O  e*ra  Do. 

Da  Crine  rexxose.  Do. 

Da  Dolce  Amor  ml  dice  apera. 
Da 

Da  Lualngaml  apcraas*.  Da 
Da  Begl'   occhl  perdoaatctnt. 
Da 

Do.  Col  freddo  aoo  relrn.  Da 
l>».  He  II  mlo  labbro.  Da 
Do.  G<*  che  amor.  Do. 
Do.  8c  versaaU  da  tuoi  luml. 
Da 

Do.  Pantasml  onibili.  Do. 
(•ntat*.  Tad  O  cruxia.  Da 
Aria.  Begl'  occhl  d  amore.  Da 
Da  Mtgrarlt  J  ode.  Da 
Do.  Gloria  Patri.    Dr.  Child, 
Do.  Dorm  I    dorm  I    ben  aula 
Ceatl. 

Part  of  Cantata,  Dite  a  lei.  Stra- 


Cautata,  So  geloae.  set  Tu.  Do. 
Canxonet,  Chi  dlrav 
Art*.  Vado  bet 

Rosa. 
Gloria  Patri.  Blow. 
Anthem.  I  will  arise.  Oreyghton 

Durante. 
7th  Concerto.    A.  Corel]  I. 
Part  of  tad  Sonata,  op.  1.  Do. 
Fugue  from  the  4th  Huliala.  op.  1 

Do 

Part  of  the  7th  Sola  Da 
Part  of  the  11th  Solo.  Da 
Anthem,  Out  of  the  deep.  A)- 
drtch. 

Do.  O  God.  Thou  hast  cast  us 
out,    H.  Purcell. 
Gloria  Patri  (4  settings). 
Part  of  1st  Sonata.    1st  set.  To 
Frotn  flth  Sonat*.    1st  art.  Da 
Pi oni  9th  Sonata.    2nd  act.  Di. 
In  guilty  night.  Da 
Overture  to  King  Arthur.  Da 
Chaoonne.  before  the  Play.  Do. 
Brave  souls  to  he  renoarneil.  Do 
Gloria  Patrt.    Dr.  Croft. 
Qui  dillglt  Martam.  Htertanl. 
Dixit  Domlnue.  Leo. 
Part  of  a  Maae.  Perguleei. 
Ruridlce.  dore  set  (Urfeo).  Da 
Gloria  In  Excels!*.  Da 
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7th  Palm.  Marcella 
Prom  Der  Tod  Jeea.  Otinn. 
Te  glorlaeiu  Te  Deuml.  Do. 
Overture  to  I  Pellegrini.  Haaae. 
La  Port*  not  diaerru.   Do.  Do. 

> «  V  noma   Da  Do. 


Aria,  Bon  con  fua»(  Parol.  HandeL 
He  tai mvOod  (I>tm1  in  Egypt). 

Do. 

Choruj.  Thellrtenl 
Da  May  no  tub  I 
He 
Da 


VOLUME  III. 


Pugue  (In  E). 
No.  Sol  the  12 
Tartinl. 


Air 


Puptllette 

Oraikdn. 


Vinci. 


Air. 

Concerto  6.  op.  & 
Concerto  3.  Riccluttl 
Piu-t  of  Sonata  10. 
Kojuietn.  Joratnelli. 


Do. 

flumtt  S.  Crlepl. 
Part  of  8.  .n*U  4.  Da 
KftnUtlk.   a  P.  B. 
Concerto  for  a  full 

Bach. 
Overture  to 

alack. 


J.  C. 


Overture,  Toleon  D  Or.  Vogel. 
Part  of  Sonata  2.  VanhaU. 
Part  of  Sonata  a,  op.  9.  Bchobrrt. 
Min. i«t  and  trio,  Sonata  1.  op.  6. 

Da 

Part  of  Quintet  J,  op,  12.  Boc 


Juartrt  1.    8th  art. 


Honata  3,  op.  23. 
Part  of  Qui 
Pleyel. 

Da  6,  op.  8.  Da 

Part  of  Sonata  1.  op.  12.  Kruuip- 
holtt. 

Do.  2.  op.  1L  HuUniandal 
Da  S,  op.  4.  ClemenU. 
Adagio  from  op.  11.  Do. 
Part  of  Sonata  4,  op.  12.  Da 
Heoordare  from  Requiem.  Mo- 
awl 

Bunedlctua  from  Da  Do. 
Overtare,  Le  Nanedl  Figaro.  Da 
Oretrjr.  Part  of  Quartet  3,  op.  78.  Haydn. 

Da    Don    QulchotU.     Cham-  Slnfonla.  in  Kb.    Da    v  K 
Pl«ny.  *' 

SPEYER,  Wilhelm,  composer,  was  born 
June  21,  1790,  at  Frankfort -on -the -Main, 
where  he  died  April  5,  1878.  He  received  his 
musical  education  at  Offenbach  under  Thieriot 
(the  friend  of  Weber)  and  Andre.  He  was 
already  a  prominent  violinist  when  he  went  to 
Paris  in  1812,  to  become  a  pupil  of  Baillot,  from 
whose  instruction  and  from  the  acquaintance  of 
such  men  as  Cherubini,  Boieldieu,  Mehul,  etc., 
he  derived  much  benefit.  Returning  to  Germany 
afterwards,  he  settled  down  at  Frankfort  and 
exchanged  the  musical  profession  for  that  of  a 
merchant,  but  continued  to  compose — at  first 
chiefly  chamber  music.  He  published  string 
quartets  and  quintets,  and  also  violin  duets, 
which  last  became  widely  popular.  He  after- 
wards devoted  himself  chiefly  to  vocal  music, 
and  it  is  as  a  writer  of  songs  that  his  name  is 
best  known.  Amongst  his  lieder — of  which 
he  published  several  hundred — many,  such  as 
'  The  Trumpeter,'  '  Rlieinsehnsucht,'  '  Die  drei 
Liebchen,'  etc.,  acquired  great  popularity.  He 
also  wrote  vocal  quartets  and  some  choral 
works.  o. 

SPIANATO  (ItaJ.),  level,  even.  A  word 
used  by  Chopin  in  the  Andante  which  precedes 
the  Polonaise  in  Eb,  op.  22,  to  denote  a  smooth 
and  equal  style  of  performance,  with  but  little 
variety.  f.  t. 

SPICCATO  (Ital.),  accurately  'separate/ 
'distinct.'  A  term  applied  in  violin -playing 
to  a  particular  vibratory  style  of  bowing. 
♦Spiccato'  and  'Saltato'  are  both  explained 
under  the  head  of  Sprinoinq  Bow.  o. 

SPIES,  Hermtne,  was  born  Feb.  25,  1857,  at 
the  Lbhnberger  foundry,  near  Weilburg,  Nassau, 
daughter  of  the  resident  manager.  She  was 
taught  singing  by  Frau  Fich  ten  berg  at  the 
Conaervatorium  of  Wiesbaden,  by  Sieber  at 
Berlin,  and  by  Stock hausen  at  Frankfort.  In 
July  1880,  while  still  a  student,  she  sang  at 
the  Mannheim  Festival,  and  in  1882  she  made 
her  debut  at  a  concert  at  Wiesbaden  ;  in  1883 


she  sang  in  concerts  at  Leipzig,  Berlin,  etc., 
speedily  establishing  her  reputation  as  an  excel- 
lent mezzo-soprano  or  contralto  singer.  She 
also  sang  in  Austria,  Hungary,  Holland,  Den- 
mark, and  Russia.  On  June  3,  1889,  she  made 
her  debut  in  England  at  St.  James's  Hall  at  a 
Richter  Concert,  when  she  sang  '  Che  far6  '  and 
lieder  of  Schubert,  Schumann,  and  Brahms. 
She  attracted  immediate  attention  on  account 
of  her  fine  voice  and  her  excellent  phrasing, 
expression,  and  general  intelligence.  She  con- 
firmed her  success  at  her  two  recitals  in  a  selec- 
tion of  Schumann's  '  Dichterliebe,'  etc.,  also  at 
the  Philharmonic,  where  she  sang  in  English 
Handel's  'Return,  0  God  of  hosts,'  etc.  In 
1892  she  married  Dr.  W.  A.  F.  Hardtmuth,  of 
Wiesbaden,  a  doctor  of  jurisprudence,  and  died 
there  Feb.  26,  of  the  following  year,  to  the  re- 
gret of  all.  She  was  unrivalled  in  her  singing 
the  contralto  part  in  Brahms's  Rhapsody,  op. 
53,  and  in  the  lieder  of  the  same  composer.  Her 
reading  of  '  Vergebliches  Standchen  '  in  particu- 
lar was  a  perfect  work  of  art.  A  memoir  by 
her  sister,  Minna  Spies,  appeared  in  1894.  a.  c. 

SPINA,  Carl  Anton.  The  successor  of  the 
Diabt'llis  in  that  famous  publishing  house  at 
Vienna,  which  for  so  long  stood  in  the  Graben, 
No.  1 1 83,  at  the  corner  of  the  Braunerstrasse. 
He  succeeded  them  in  1852,  and  was  himself 
succeeded  by  F.  Schreiber  in  July  1 872.  During 
that  period  Spina's  activity  showed  itself  especi- 
ally in  the  publication  of  Schubert's  works,  a 
mass  of  whose  MSS.  he  acquired  from  Diabelli. 
Chief  among  these  were  the  Octet,  Quintet  in  C, 
Quartets  in  D  minor,  G,  and  Bfc>  ;  the  Overture 
in  the  Italian  style,  those  to  '  Alfonso  und  Est- 
rella,' '  Fierrabras, ' '  Rosamunde,'with  Entr'actes 
in  B  minor  and  Bfc>  ;  the  B  minor  Symphony, 
Sonata  for  PF.  and  Arpeggione,  etc.,  all  in  score. 
Herr  Spina's  enthusiasm  for  Schubert  was  not 
that  of  a  mere  publisher,  as  the  writer  from  per- 
sonal experience  of  his  kindness  can  testify.  It 
was  he  who  allowed  the  Crystal  Palace  Company 
to  have  copies  of  several  of  the  orchestral  works 
for  playing,  long  before  there  was  sufficient  public 
demand  to  allow  of  thoir  being  published.  o. 

SPINDLER,  Fritz,  pianoforte  -  player  and 
composer  for  that  instrument,  born  Nov.  24, 
1817,  at  Wurzbach,  Lobenstein,  was  a  pupil  of 
F.  Schneider  of  Dessau,  and  was  for  many  years 
resident  in  Dresden.  His  published  works  are 
more  than  830  in  number,  the  greater  part 
brilliant  drawing-room  pieces,  but  amongst  them 
much  teaching -music,  and  some  works  of  a 
graver  character — trios,  sonatinas,  two  sym- 
phonies, concerto  for  PF.  and  orchestra,  etc.  His 
most  favourite  pieces  are—  *  Wellenspiel'  (op. 
6)  ;  '  Schneeglocklein  '  (op.  19);'  Silberquell ' 
(op.  74);  '  Husarenritt '  ;  six  dance  themes; 
Transcriptions  of  'Tannhauser'  and  'Lohengrin.' 
He  died  at  Niederlossnitz,  near  Dresden,  Dec. 
26,  1905.  a. 

SPINET  (Fr.  SpirutU,  Clavicorde ;  IfaL 
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Spinetta,  Clavicordo  ;  Span.  Clavicordio  ;  Eng. 

Spinet,  Virginal).    A  keyed  instrument,  with 

plectra  or  jacks,  used  in  the  16th,  17th,  and 

18th  centuries  ;  according  to  Burney  (Bess's 

Cycl.  1819,  Harps icfwnl)  4  a  small  harpsichord 

or  virginal  with  one  string  to  each  note.'  The 

following  definitions  are  from  Florio's  New 

World  of  Words,  1611  .—  'Spinetta,  a  kind  of 

little  spina  .  .  .  also  a  paire  of  Virginalles '  ; 

'  SpineUcgiarc,    to    play    upon    Virginalles '  ; 

*  Spinetto,  a  thicket  of  brambles  or  briars '  (see 

Rimbault's  History  of  the  Pianoforte,  1 860).  We 

first  meet  with  the  derivation  of  spinet  from 

spina,  4  a  thorn,'  in  Scaligers  Poetices  (1484- 

1550;  lib.  i. cap.  lxiii.).   Referring  to  the  plectra 

or  jacks  of  keyed  instruments,  he  says  that,  in  his 

recollection,  points  of  crowquill  had  been  added 

to  them,  so  that  what  was  named,  when  he  was 

a  boy,  •  clavicymbal '  and  4  harpichord  '  (sic), 

was  now,  from  these  little  points,  named  'spinet.' 

[See  Jack.]     He  does  not  say  what  substance 

crowquill  superseded,  but  we  know  that  the  old 

cithers  and  other  wire-strung  instruments  were 

twanged  with  ivory,  tortoiseshell,  or  hard  wood. 

(See  vol.  ii.  p.  328.)    Another  origin  for  the 

name  has  been  discovered,  to  which  we  believe 

that  Signor  Ponsicchi  (//  Pianoforte,  Florence, 

1876)  was  the  first  to  call  attention.    In  a  very 

rare  book,  Conclusioni  ml  suono  dell'  organo,  di 

D.   Adriano  Bamhieri,   Bolognese  (Bologna, 

1608),  is  this  passage  : — 

8pinetta  riceve  tal  nome  dall"  inventoro  dl  tal  forma 
longa  quadra'*.,  il  quale  fa  un  maestro  Giovanni  Spinetti, 
Venetiano,  ed  uno  di  tali  strornwnti  ho  veduto  io  alle 
mani  di  PianceMO  Stivori,  organ ista  ^ella  magnifies 
comunita  di  Montagnana,  dentrovi  queata  inacrizione : 

JOANSES  HHNKTU8  VENKTU8  KKCIT.     A.D.  1503. 

According  to  this,  the  spinet  received  its  name 
from  Spinetti,  a  Venetian,  the  inventor  of  the. 
oblong  form,  and  Banchieri  had  himself  seen 
one  in  the  i>ossession  of  Stivori,  bearing  the 
above  inscription.  M.  Becker  of  Geneva  (/fetw 
el  Gazette  mnsicale,  in  the  Musical  World,  June 
15,  1878)  regards  this  statement  as  totally 
invalidating  the  passage  from  Scaliger  ;  but 
not  necessarily  so,  since  the  year  1503  is  syn- 
chronous with  the  youth  of  Scaliger.  The 
invention  of  the  crowquill  points  is  not  claimed 
for  Spinetti,  but  the  form  of  the  case — the  oblong 
or  table  shape  of  the  square  piano  and  older 
clavichord,  to  which  Spinetti  adapted  the 
plectrum  instrument  ;  it  having  previously  been 
in  a  trapeze-shaped  case,  like  the  psaltery,  from 
which,  by  the  addition  of  a  keyboard,  the  in- 
strument was  derived.  [See  Virginal  ;  and 
also  for  the  diirerent  construction  and  origin  of 
the  oblong  clavichord.]  Putting  both  state- 
ments together,  we  find  the  oblong  form  of  the 
Italian  spinet,  and  the  crowquill  plectra,  in 
simultaneous  use  al>out  the  year  1500.  Before 
that  date  no  record  has  been  found.  The  oldest 
German  writers,  Virdung  and  Arnold  Schlick, 
whoso  essays  appeared  in  1511,  do  not  mention 
the  spinet,  but  Virdung  describes  and  gives  a  I 


woodcut  of  the  Virginal,  which  in  Italy  would 
have  been  called  at  that  time  '  spinetta,'  because 
it  was  an  instrument  with  plectra  in  an  oblong 
case.  Spinetti's  adaptation  of  the  case  bad 
therefore  travelled  to  Germany,  and,  as  we  shall 
presently  see,  to  Flanders  and  Brabant,  very- 
early  in  the  16th  century  ;  whence  M.  Becker 
conjectures  that  1503  represents  a  late  date  for 
Spinetti,  and  that  we  should  put  his  invention 
back  to  the  second  half  of  the  15th  century,  on 
account  of  the  time  required  for  it  to  traw! 
and  be  accepted  as  a  normal  form  in  cities  b*i 
remote  from  Venice.  Considerable  light  hat, 
been  thrown  upon  the  hitherto  profoundly 
obscure  invention  of  the  keyboard  instrument 
subsequently  known  as  the  spinet,  by  that 
erudite  searcher  and  scholar,  M.  Edmond  Vander 
Straeten,  in  La  Mtisique  aux  Pays-Bas,  vol.  vii. 
(Les  musiciens  neerlandais  en  Espagae,  1" 
partie),  Brussels,  1885.  He  quotes,  p.  246, 
from  a  testamentary  inventory  of  musical  instru- 
ments which  had  belonged  to  Queen  Isabella, 
at  the  Alcazar  of  Segovia,  dated  1503:  'Dos 
Clavicinbanos  viejos'  that  is  to  say,  two  old 
clavecins  (spinets).  One  of  her  chamberlains, 
Sancho  de  Paredes  (p. 248),  owned  in  1500  'Dos 
Clabiorganos ' — two  claviorgans  or  organised 
clavecins.  In  a  previous  inventory,  dated 
1480  (and  earlier),  the  same  chamberlain  appears 
to  have  possessed  a  manicorde  or  clavichord 
with  tangents.  But  M.  Vander  Straeten  is 
enabled  to  give  a  positive  date,  1387  (p.  40,  et 
seq.),  when  John  the  First,  King  of  Aragon, 
had  heard  and  desired  to  possess  an  instrument 
called  'exaquir,'  which  was  certainly  a  key- 
board stringed-instrument.  He  describes  it 
later  on  as  resembling  an  organ  but  sounding 
with  strings.  The  name  'exaquir'  may  be 
identified  with  '  l'eschuaqueil  d'Angleterre,' 
which  occurs  in  a  poem  entitled  '  La  Prise 
d'Alexandrie,'  written  by  Guillaume  de  Ma 
chault  in  the  14th  century.  M.  Vander  Strae- 
ten inquires  if  this  appellation  can  be  resolved 
by  4  echiquier '  (chequers)  from  the  black  and 
white  arrangement  of  the  keys  ?  The  nanv 
echiquier  occurs  in  the  romance  4  Chevalier  du 
cygne '  and  in  the  4  Chanson  sur  la  jouruee  de 
Guinegate,'a  15th-century  poem,  in  which  the 
poet  asks  to  be  sounded — 

Orgius,  harpe«,  naquaires,  challemelles, 
Hons  echiquier*,  guiaternea,  doucemclles. 

The  inquirer  is  referred  to  the  continuance  of 
M.  Vander  Straeten's  notes  on  this  interesting 
question,  in  the  work  above  mentioned.  It  u 
here  sufficient  to  be  enabled  to  prove  that  a 
kind  of  organ  sounding  with  strings  was  exist- 
ing in  1 387 — and  that  clavecins  were  catalogued 
in  1503,  that  could  be  regarded  as  old  ;  also 
that  these  dates  synchronise  with  Ambros's 
earliest  mention  of  the  clavicymbalum,  in  a 
MS.  of  1404. 

M.  Vander  Straeten  (La.  Musiqtie  aux 
I  Pays-Bas,  vol.  i.)  has  discovered  the  following 
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references  to  the  spinet  in  the  household  ac- 
counts of  Margaret  of  Austria : — 

A  ung  organist*  de  la  Ville  d'Anvers,  la  somme  do  vi 
livre*  auqucl  madicte  dame  en  a  fait  don  en  favour  de  ce 
que  le  xv» jour  dOctobre  xv.  xxii  [1522]  ila  amene  deux 
jeunea  enttans,  till  et  fllle,  quils  ont  Jouhe  Bur  une 
'-spinotte  et  chantl  a  son  dUMT. 

A  l'organiste  da  Monsieur  de  Piennes,  sept  livresdont 
Madame  lut  a  fait  don  en  faveur  de  ce  que  le  second  jour 
de  Decembre  xv.xxvi  [1526]  il  est  venu  jnuher d'un  instru- 
ment dit  espinette  devant  elle  a>  son  diner. 

The  inventory  of  the  Chateau  de  Pont  d'Ain, 
1531,  mentions  'una  espinetta  cum  suo  etuy,' 
a  spinet  with  its  case  ;  meaning  a  case  from 
which  the  instrument  could  be  withdrawn,  as 
was  customary  at  that  time.  M.  Becker  tran- 
scribes also  a  contemporary  reference  from  the 
Munich  Library  :— 

Quartorze  Uaillardes,  neuf  Pavannes,  sept  Branslew  et 
deux  Basses- Dances,  le  tout  reduict  de  musiqua  en  la 
tablaturedu  iau  (jeu)  Dorgues,  Kfepinettes,  Manlcordions 
et  t«lz  semblables  instruments  musicaux,  imprimees  a 
Paris  par  Pierre  Attalgnant  MDXXIX. 

The  manichord  was  a  olavichord.  Clement 
Marnt  (Lyons,  1551)  dedicated  his  version  of 
the  Psalms  to  his  countrywomen  : — 

Kt  vos  doigta  sur  les  Kspinettea, 
Pour  dire  Saintes  Chansonettes. 

With  this  written  testimony  we  have  fortunately 
the  testimony  of  tho  instruments  themselves, 
Italian  oblong  spinets  (Spinetta  a  Tavola),  or 
those  graceful  pentangular  instruments,  without 
covers  attached,  which  are  so  much  prized  for 
their  external  beauty.  Miss  Marie  Decca  owns 
a  Rosso  spinet  dated  1550,  and  there  is  another 
by  the  same  maker  (signed  Annibalis  Medio- 
lanesis)  dated  1569,  recently  in  the  possession 
of  Herr  H.  Kohl,  Hamburg,  who  obtained  it 
from  the  palace  of  the  San  Severino  family, 
at  Crema,  in  Lombardy.  These  spinets  are 
usually  made  entirely  of  one  wood,  the  sound- 
board as  well  as  the  case.  The  wood  ap{>ear8 
to  be  a  kind  of  cedar,  from  its  odour  when 
planed  or  cut,  at  least  in  some  instances  that 
liavo  come  under  the  writer's  notice.  The  next 
oldest  bearing  a  date  is  in  the  Conservatoire  at 
Paris,  by  Francesco  di  Portalupis,  Verona, 
1523.  The  next  by  Antoni  Patavini,  1550,  is 
at  Brussels.  In  the  Bologna  Exhibition,  1888, 
Historical  Section,  was  shown  a  spinet  bearing 
the  inscription  1  Alessandro  Pasi  Modenese,'  and 
a  date,  1490.  It  was  exhibited  by  Count  L.  Man- 
zoni.  It  is  a  true  Italian  spinet  in  a  had  state  of 
repair.  The  date,  which  has  been  verified,  does 
not  invalidate  the  evidence  adduced  from  Scaliger 
and  Banchieri  concerning  the  introduction  of 
the  spinet,  but  it  places  it  farther  back  and 
before  Scaliger,  who  was  born  in  1484,  could 
have  observed  it.  This  Bologna  Loan  Collection 
contained,  as  well  as  the  earliest  dated  spinet, 
the  latest  dated  haqwichord  (1802,  Clcmenti) 
known  to  the  writer.  We  have  at  S.  Kensing- 
ton two  by  Annibal  Rosso  of  Milan,  1555  and 
1577,  and  one  by  Marcus  Jadra  (Marco  dai 
Cembali ;  or  dalle  Spinette ),  1568.  [A  spinet  in 


the  Dublin  Museum  of  Science  and  Art,  which 
Mr.  Hipkins  described  in  his  History  of  the 
Pianoforte,  p.  60,  as  dated  1590,  and  the  work 
of  Domenico  da  Pesaro,  has  since  been  discovered 
to  be  by  Francescoda  Brescia  and  to  bear  the  much 
earlier  date  1564.  This  inscription,  on  an  inner 
panel  of  the  instrument,  was  not  discovered  till 
recently,  w.  h.  g.  f.]  Of  the  date  1568  is 
also  a  virginal,  or  Spinetta  Tavola,  in  the  oolleo 
tion  of  M.  Terme  of  Liege  ;  its  compass  is  A-/"'. 
It  has  boxwood  keys,  but  the  arrangement  i  t 
the  short  octave  is  uncertain,  as  the  lowest  nolo 
may  be  G,  F,  or  A.  Signor  Kraus  has,  at 
Florence,  two  16th-century  spinets,  one  of  which 
is  signed  and  dated,  Benedictus  Floriauus, 
1571  ;  and  at  the  Hdtel  Cluny,  Paris,  there  is 
one  by  the  Venetian  Bdtlb,  date  1570,  whose 
harpsichord  (clavicembalo)  at  S.  Kensington  is 
dated  1574. 


For  the  pentangular  or  heptangular  model 
with  the  recessed  keyboard,  it  is  probable  that 
we  are  indebted  to  Annibal  Rosso,  whose  in- 
strument of  1555  is  engraved  in  the  preced- 
ing illustration.  Mr.  Carl  Engel  reprinted  in 
the  S.  Kensington  Catalogue  (1874,  p.  273)  a 
passage  from  La  Nob  Hit  a  di  Milano  (1595), 
which  he  thus  renders  : — '  Hannibal  Rosso  was 
worthy  of  praise,  since  he  was  the  first  to 
modernise  clavichords  into  tho  shaj*  in  which 
we  now  see  them,'  etc.  The  context  clearly 
shows  that  by  '  clavichord  '  spinet  was  meant, 
clavieordo  being  used  in  a  general  sense  equiva- 
lent to  the  German  Clavier.  If  the  modern- 
ising was  not  the  adoption  of  the  beautiful  forms 
shown  in  the  splendid  examples  at  South  Ken- 
sington—that by  Rosso,  of  1577,  having  been 
bought  at  tho  Paris  Exhibition  of  1867  for 
£1200  on  account  of  the  1928  precious  stones  set 
into  the  case — it  may  possibly  have  been  tho 
wing-form,  with  the  wrestpins  above  the  keys 
in  front,  which  must  have  come  into  fashion 
about  that  time,  and  was  known  in  Italy  as  tho 
Spinetta  Traversa  ;  in  England  as  the  Stuart, 
Jacobean,  or  Queen  Anne  spinet,  or  Couched 
Harp.  There  is  a  very  fine  Spinetta  Traversa, 
emblazoned  with  thearmsof  the  Medici  and  Com- 
|>agni  families,  in  the  Kraus  Museum  (1878,  No. 
193).  Praetorius  illustrates  the  Italian  spinet 
by  this  special  form,  speaks  (Organographia, 
Wolfenhiittel,  1619)  of  larger  and  smaller 
spinets,  and  states  that  in  the  Netherlands  and 
England  the  larger  was  known  as  the  Virginal. 
The  smaller  ones  he  describes  as  4  the  small  tri- 
angular spinets  which  were  placed  for  perform- 
ance upon  the  larger  instruments,  and  were 
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tuned  an  octave  higher.'  Of  this  small  instru- 
ment there  are  specimens  in  nearly  all  museums  ; 
the  Italian  name  for  it  being  '  Ottavina '  (also 
*  Spinetta  di  Serenata ').  We  Hud  them  fixed  in 
the  bent  sides  of  the  long  harpsichords,  in  two 
remarkable  specimens ;  one  of  which,  by  Hans 
Ruckers,1  is  preserved  in  the  Kunst-und-Gewerbe 
Museum,  Berlin  (there  is  a  painting  of  a  similar 
double  instrument  inside  the  lid) ;  the  other  is  in 
the  Maison  Plantin,  Antwerp,  and  was  made  as 
late  as  1734-35,  by  Joannes  Josephus  Coenen 
at  Ruremonde  in  Holland.  In  rectangular 
instruments  the  octave  one  was  removable,  as 
it  was  in  those  double  instruments  mentioned 
under  Ruckbkm  (p.  183),  so  that  it  could  be 
played  in  another  part  of  the  room. 

According  to  Mersenne,  who  treats  of  the 
spinet  as  the  principal  keyed  instrument  (Har- 
monie,  1636,  liv.  3,  p.  101,  etc. ),  there  were  three 
sizes  :  one  of  2i  feet,  tuned  to  the  octavo  of  the 
'  ton  de  chapello '  (which  was  about  a  tone 
higher  than  our  old  '  Philharmonic '  or  high 
concert  pitch)  ;  one  of  -ik  feet,  tuned  to  a 
fifth  above  the  same  pitch  ;  and  the  large 
5- feet  ones,  tuned  in  unison  to  it.  We  shall 
refer  to  his  octave  spinet  in  another  paragraph. 

The  compass  of  the  Oltavinc  was  usually  from 
E  to  C,  three  octaves  and  a  sixth  (a)  ;  of  the 
larger  16th-century  Italian  spindle,  four  octaves 
and  a  semitone,  from  E  to  F  (6).  The  French 
epineites  of  the  1 7th  century  were  usually  deeper, 
having  four  octaves  and  a  semitone  from  B 
to  C  (e). 


The  reason  for  this  semitonal  beginning  of  the 
keyboard  is  obscure  unless  the  lowest  keys  were 
used  for  '  short  octave '  measure,  an  idea  which 
suggested  itself  simultaneously  to  the  writer 
and  to  Professor  A.  Kraus,  whose  conviction  is 
very  strong  as  to  the  extonded  practice  of  tho 
short  octave  arrangement.  The  Flemish  picture 
of  St.  Cecilia,  in  Holyrood  Palace,  shows  unmis- 
takably a  short  octavo  organ  keyboard  as  early 
as  1484.* 

Fortunately,  we  are  not  left  to  such  sugges- 
tion for  the  spinet  short  octave.  Mersenne,  in 
a  passage  which  has  hitherto  escaped  notice 
(Harmonic,  liv.  3,  p.  107),  describing  his  own 
spinet,  which,  according  to  him,  was  one  of  the 

•  8e«  antr,  p.  185.  No.  9. 

*  Hubert.  «.r  Jan  Van  Evck'a  St.  Cecilia,  in  the  famou*  •  Mystlo 
Lamb,'  may  lw>  referred  to  here  although  appertaining  to  the  organ 
atnl  not  the  spinet,  as  a  valuable  note  by  the  way.  The  ordinal 
painting,  now  at  Berlin,  waa  probably  painted  before  1*J»>  ami  cer- 
tainly before  1432.  The  painter'*  minute  accuracy  i*utiu,ticetloriahle. 
It  contain*  a  chromatic  keyboard  like  the  oldest  Italian,  with  box- 
wood natural*  and  black  aharp*.  The  compass  begin*  in  tlx-  bane 
at  the  half  tone  B.  There  1*  no  Indication  of  a  1  short-octave,"  but 
there  I*  one  key  by  lUelf.  convenient  to  the  player  *  left  hand; 
above  this  key  there  U  a  latehet  acting  a*  a  catch.  whl<-h  may  he 
intended  to  hold  It  down  a*  a  pedal.  D  U  the  probahle  note,  and 
we  have  in  Van  Kyek'*  organ.  It  seems  to  us.  the  •ante  minpua*, 
but  an  octave  lower,  ae  U  the  German  Poeitlf  of  the  next  century 
at  South  Kensington— tii.  l>.  E.  then  three  chromatic  octave  from 
K.  andjjnallr  F|.  O.  A.^  Thert^t.  nohottom  rail  to  the  keyboard. 


smallest  in  use,  says :  '  The  longest  string  has 
little  more  than  a  foot  length  between  the  two 
bridges.  It  has  only  thirty-one  steps  in  the 
keyboard,  and  as  many  strings  over  the  sound- 
board, so  that  there  are  five  keys  hid  on  account 
of  the  perspective  (referring  to  the  drawing) — 
to  wit,  three  principals  and  two  chromatics 
("feintes"),  of  which  the  first  is  cut  in  two  ; 
but  these  chromatics  serve  to  go  down  to  the 
third  and  fourth  below  the  first  step,  or  C  sol, 

in  notation  ^^fL^  in  order  to  arrive  at  the 

third  octave,  for  the  eighteen  principal  steps 
only  make  an  eighteenth  ;  that  is  to  aay,  a 
fourth  over  two  octaves.'  Here  is  the  clearest 
confirmation  of  short -octave  measure  in  the 
spinet,  the  same  as  in  the  organ,  both  key- 
boards, according  to  Mersenne,  being  conform- 
able. But  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  woodcut 
represents  a  different  spinet  from  that  described 
(apparently  descending  to  B),  the  description  is 
not  clear.  To  reach  the  third  octave  would 
require  an  F,  for  which  one-half  the  cut  chromatic 
in  the  spinet  described  may  be  reserved.  But 
the  B  of  the  drawing  would,  by  known  analogy 
with  organ  practice,  sound  G,  and  A  would  l»c 
found  on  the  Cfi,  the  B  also  on  the  Dj  key, 
though  this  is  generally  found  retained  as  En 
on  account  of  the  tuning.3  It  is  inferred  that 
F  was  reached  by  dividing  the  lowest  natural 
key  ;  these  diagrams  therefore  represent  what 
we  will  call  the  C  short  measure,  as  that  note 
gave  the  pitch. 

A  B  A  Eb  PA  Bor  Eb 

GCDEF        GCDEF  GCDEF 

Mersenne's  express  mention  of  C  as  the  longest 
string  shows  that  the  still  deeper  G  and  A  were 
made  so,  in  his  spinet,  by  weight :  an  important 
fact,  as  we  have  not  seen  a  spinet  in  which  it 
could  have  been  otherwise,  since  in  large  in- 
struments the  bridge  is  always  unbroken  in  its 
graceful  curve,  as  it  is  also  in  the  angles — always 
preserved — of  the  bridge  of  an  octave  one.  Thp 
intimate  connection  of  the  spinet  and  organ 
keyboards  must  palliate  a  trespass  upon  ground 
that  has  been  authoritatively  covered  in  Organ 
(vol.  iii.  p.  629).  It  is  this  connection  that 
incites  inquiry  into  the  origin  of  the  short 
octaves,  of  which  there  are  two  measures,  the 
French,  German  or  English  C  one,  which  we 
have  described,  and  the  Italian  F  one,  which 
we  will  now  consider.  We  propose  to  call  this 
F,  from  the  pitch  note,  as  before.  We  have 
reason  to  believe  these  pitch  notes  originally 
sounded  the  same,  from  which  arose  the  original 

>  It  may  have  been  on  account  of  the  tuning  that  A  and  D  were 
left  unfretted  in  the  old  '  gebunden '  or  fretted  clavichord* ;  but 
the  double  Irish  harp  which  Galilei  ilHurrlation  on  Artcimt  an-( 
Modem  MuMc.  a.d.  lBSDaay*  had  been  adopted  In  Italy,  hid  the** 
notes  always  doubled  In  the  two  row*  of  airing*,  an  importance  our 
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divergence  of  high  and  low  church-pitch  ;  the 
C  instrument  being  thus  thrown  a  fourth  higher. 
The  Italian  short  measure  having  been  mis- 
apprehended we  have  submitted  the  question 
of  its  construction  to  the  high  authority  of 
Professor  Kraus,  and  of  Mr.  W.  T.  Best,  who 
made  a  careful  examination  of  the  organs  in 
Italy,  Both  are  in  perfect  agreement.  Pro- 
fessor Kraus  describes  the  Italian  short  octave 
as  a  progression  of  three  dominants  and  touics, 
with  the  addition  of  U  molle  (b)  and  B  qxuuiro 
(  5  )  for  the  ecclesiastical  tones.  The  principle, 
he  writes,  was  also  applied  to  the  pedal  key- 
boards, which  are  called  '  Pedaliera  in  Sesta,' 
or  'Pedaliera  a  ottava  ripiegata.'1  Professor 
Kraus  maintains  the  nearly  general  use  of  the 
short  octave  in  Italian  spinets,  harpsichords, 
clavichords,  and  orgaus,  and  to  some  harpsi- 
chords he  adds  even  another  dominant. 


D  B  fib  G  D  BBfr 


CFGABQC  CFGABgC 


According  to  this,  the  oldest  harpsichord 
known  to  exist,  the  Roman  one  of  1521,  at 
S.  Kensington,  is  a  short-octave  F  instrument. 
When,  in  the  18th  century,  the  C  short  octaves 
were  made  long,  it  was  by  carrying  down  the  0 
and  A,  and  giving  back  the  semitonal  value  to 
the  B  and  Cg  (sometimes  also  the  D$)  ;  but  Gg 
was  not  introduced,  since  it  was  never  required 
as  a  drone.  The  drones  had  sometimes  given 
way  to  semitones  as  early  as  the  14  th  and  15  th 
centuries. 

What  was,  then, the  original  intention  of  'short 
measure 't  We  find  it  indicated  in  Mersenne's 
Psaltery  (G  C  D  E  F  G  A  Bb  0  d  e  f  g)  and  in 
many  delineations  of  Portatives  or  Regals  in 
pictures  of  the  old  masters,  whose  sincerity, 
seeing  the  accurate  manner  in  which  they  have 
{tainted  lutes,  cannot  be  questioned.  We  will 
confine  our  references  to  Orcagna's  'Coronation 
of  the  Virgin'  (1350),  in  the  National  Gallery, 
London,  and  Master  Stephen's  '  Virgin  of  the 
Rosary '  (1450),  at  Cologne,  with  the  Holyrood 
picture  of  1484,  already  referred  to  as  an  illus- 
tration of  a  Positive  organ  with  short  measure. 
May  not  Dr.  Hopkins's  quotation  [Organ, 
vol.  iii.  p.  525]  of  two  long  pipes  in  an  organ 
of  1418  count  as  evidence  for  short  measure  as 
much  as  for  pedals  ?  We  think  so.  In  fine,  we 
regard  short  measure  as  having  been  intended 
to  supply,  in  deeper- toned  instruments,  drones 
for  cadences,  and  in  the  shriller  regals  (which 
were  no  more  than  boxes  of  pitch -pipes,  one, 
two,  or  three  to  a  key),  to  prompt  the  intona- 
tion of  the  plain -song.    The  contraction  of  the 

1  Bat  not  "Ottavn  Ruhita."  which  mmt  Inaccurately  apply  to  the 
lowest  octave  nf  the  abort  octave  manual.  ThU  U  a  c i.ntri  vaiir*  In 
•mall  organ*  with  pertain  lodiagniae  the  want  of  the  low  eat  tliapaaun 
ociate  on  the  mannul,  by  coupling  on  to  it  the  ooDtnbaaao  of  the 


keyboard,  whether  diatonic  or  chromatio,  to 
suit  the  size  of  the  hand,  was  probably  due  to 
these  small  instruments— 

Oiyuea  avmit  bien  i  .unable*, 
A  une  seulle  mainportablea, 
Ou  il  mesmes  souffle  et  touche. 

Roman  dt  la  Rom. 

The  contraction  to  the  short-octave  measure 
might  have  been  intended  to  get  rid  of  the 
weight  of  the  heavier  pipes  not  needed  for 
dominants  or  iutouation,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
to  keej)  the  keyboard  narrow.  Both  contractions 
—  the  keyboard  and  the  short  measure — were 
thus  ready-made  for  the  spinet,  harpsichord  and 
clavichord,  when  they  came  into  use. 

The  short-octave  group  was  finally  partially 
doubled,  so  as  to  combine  with  the  dominant 
fourths  the  ordiuary  chromatic  scheme,  by 
dividing  the  lowest  sharps  or  chromatics,  of 
which  there  is  an  example  in  a  spinet  by  Pleyer 
or  Player,  made  between  1710  and  1720, 
exhibited  by  Messrs.  Kirk  in  an  at  S.  Kensington 
in  1 872.  This  instrument,  with  black  naturals, 
and  apparently  4\  octaves  from  B  to  D,  has  the 
lowest  Cft  and  Dg  divided,  called  in  the  quota- 
tion in  the  Catalogue  (p.  12)  'quarter  tones.' 
But  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  enharmonic  inter- 
vals provided  for  the  deepest  notes.  We  believe 
it  to  have  been  intended  for  a  'short  octave,' 
and  to  be  thus  explained  : — 

Db  Eb 
CS  D. 
Apparent  notes  B   C       D  E 

CS  Eb 
A  B 

Real  notes        G    C       D  E, 

C8  D« 

Db  Eb 

or  Apparent  notes  B    C        D  E 

A_  JB 

C*  Eb 
Real  notes        GO       D  E 

A  detailed  examination  of  instruments  con- 
tributed to  the  Historic  Loan  Collection  (1885) 
proves  that  the  natural  keys  of  the  Patavini 
Spinet  mentioned  on  p.  633  are  marked  with 
their  names.  The  lowest  E  key  is  clearly  inscribed 
Do— C  ;  on  the  next,  the  F,  is  written  F.  This 
writing  is  not  so  early  as  1 550,  because  Do  was 
not  then  used  for  Ut.  The  probable  date  is 
about  one  hundred  years  later,  when  the  solmisn- 
tion  was  finally  giving  way  before  the  simple 
alphabetic  notation.  There  are  other  instances. 
As  to  the  cut  sharps  : 2  the  small  Maidstone 
clavichord,  said  to  have  been  Handel's,  has 
the  two  nearer  or  front  divisions  intended  for 

«  Theoldeat  aplnet  with  cut  aharpa  In  the  Hlrtortc  Loan  C  •llrctl.n 
waa,  a.  cording  to  the  Facl««.  by  Kdward  Mount ;  but  on  Uie  flrtt  key, 
and  lr»»  legibly  uii  the  jtu  kt,  ta  wiltteu  '  Thotna*  Hlt.iicock  hi*  make 
in  IHfti."  A  almllar  autographic  lnacrlption  nf  thu  maker,  but  dated 
1 7«t,  haa  been  brought  forward  by  [  the  late]  Mr.  Taphouae  of  Oxford. 
We  nre  thu*  enabled  to  Ami  Thomae  llitchna-k'a  working  time. 
We  think.  John  illtchcuck  came  after  him.  and  waa  probably  hia 
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fourths  below  the  next  higher  naturals,  the  two 
further  or  back  divisions  being  the  usual  semi- 
tones. 

A  spinet  by  Keene,  dated  1685,  in  possession 
of  Mr.  H.  J.  Dale,  Cheltenham,  and  one  by  the 
same  maker  belonging  to  Mr.  E.  R.  Hughes,  of 
Chelsea,  have  the  same  apparently  enharmonic 
arrangement  One  by  Player  («'c),  sent  to  South 
Kensington  about  1882,  is  to  be  included  with 
Messrs.  Kirkman's  and  the  Keenes,  and  also  a 
Player  which  belongs  to  Dr.  A.  H.  Mann  of 
Cambridge  ;  but  a  Keene  of  Sir  George  Grove's, 
undated,  has  not  the  cut  sharps,  which  we  are 
disposed  to  regard  as  for  mixed  dominants  and 
chromatics,  because  the  independent  keynote 
value  of  the  chromatics  was,  about  a.d.  1700, 
beginning  to  be  recognised,  and  the  fretted 
clavichords  were  soon  to  give  way  to  those  with- 
out frets.  It  was  the  dawn  of  Bach,  who  set 
all  notes  free  as  tonics.  We  see  in  Keene  and 
Player's  spinets  the  blending  of  old  and  new — 
that  which  was  passing  away,  and  our  modern 
practice. 

Returning  to  the  Spinetta  Traversa,  we  find 
this  model  preferred  in  England  in  the  Stuart 
epoch,  and  indeed  in  fashion  for  150  years.  The 
favourite  makers  during  the  reigns  of  Charles  I. 
and  II.  were  Thomas  and  John  Hitchcock  and 
Charles  Haward  ;  but  there  is  an  unaccountable 
difference  between  John  Hitchcock's  and  Charles 
Haward's  spinets  in  the  hue  specimens  known 
to  the  writer,  both  the  property  of  Mr.  William 
Dale  of  London,  the  latter  of  much  older  char- 
acter, though  probably  made  after  the  former. 

Thomas  Hitchcock's  spinets  are  better  known 
than  John's.  The  one  in  the  woodcut  belongs 
to  Messrs.  Broadwood,  and  is  numbered  1 379. 1 
(The  highest  number  we  have  met  with  of 
Thomas  Hitchcock,  is  1547.)    Messrs.  Broad 


wood's  differs  from  the  John  Hitchcock  of 
1630  in  having  a  curved  instead  of  an  angular 
bent  side,  and  from  the  naturals  being  of  ivory 
instead  of  ebony.  The  compass  of  these  instru- 
ments—  five  octaves,  from  Gt  to  g"' — is  so 
Btartling  as  to  be  incredible,  were  it  not  for  the 
facts  that  several  instruments  are  extant  with 

>  TbU  la  the  instrument  In  MlllaJa'a  picture  of  'The  Minuet.' 
1M2.    Thmiiaa  datati  hi*  aploata  j  John  numbered  them. 


this  compass,  that  the  keyboard  did  not  admit 
of  alteration,  and  that  the  Sainsbury  Correspond- 
ence [see  Ruck  Kits,  ante,  p.  184]  mentions 
that  a  greater  compass  obtained  in  England  in 
the  time  of  Charlea  I.  than  was  exported  or 
required  on  the  Continent.  The  absence  also 
of  the  Hound-hole,  regarded  as  essential  in  all 
stringed  instruments  of  that  time,  where  the 
sound-board  covered  the  whole  internal  apace, 


shows  how  eminently  progressive  the  Hitchcocks 
must  have  been.  Not  so  Haward,  in  the  instru- 
ment here  represented.  Chas.  Haward  ap]«ars 
to  have  been  contemporary  with  the  Hitchcocks, 
and  yet  he  is  as  conservative  to  old  Italian  or 
French  practice  as  if  John  Hitchcock  had  never 
made  an  instrument  in  England.  The  Haward 
spinet  belonging  to  the  Rev.  L.  K.  Hilton,  of 
Semley,  Shaftesbury,  is  nearly  like  a  Hitchcock, 
which  proves  that  Haward  did  not  remain  w  itb 
the  model  figured  on  this  page.  Mr.  Kendrick 
Pyne  acquired  a  Haward  spinet  (now  in  Mr. 
Boddingtons  collection)  dated  or  numbered 
1687,  that  has  sharps  like  the  Hitchcocks,  with 
a  strip  of  the  colour  of  the  naturals  let  in,  in 
this  instance  black. 

A  John  Hitchcock  spinet,  numbered  1676, 
has  lately  come  under  our  notice.  Thomas  and 
John  were  probably  father  and  son.  The  Charles 
Haward  spinet  is  small,  with  short  keyB  and 
limited  compass,  being  only  of  4  octaves  and  a 
semitone,  h-c".  The  naturals  are  of  snake 
wood,  nearly  black  ;  the  sharps  of  ivory.  There 
are  wires  on  each  bridge  over  which  the  strings 
pass,  and  along  the  hitchpin  block,  precisely 
the  same  as  in  a  dulcimer.  The  decoration  of 
the  sound-board,  surrounding  an  Italian  rose,  is 
signed  'I  H,'  with  'Carolus  Haward  Fecit' 
above  the  keys  ;  and  the  name  of  each  key  is 
distinctly  written,  which  we  shall  again  have 
occasion  to  refer  to.  Pepys  patronised  Haward 
(or  Hay  ward,  as  he  sometimes  writes  the  name). 
We  read  in  his  Diary  : — 
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April  4,  1668.  To  Whit©  Hall.  Took  Aldgate  Street 
in  my  way  and  there  called  upon  one  Hayward  that 
make*  Virginalls,  and  there  did  like  of  a  little  eapinette, 
and  will  have  him  finish  it  for  me :  for  I  had  a  mind  to 
a  small  harpsichon,  but  this  taken  up  le*a  room. 

July  10.  1668.  To  Hawards  to  look  upon  an  Eapinette, 
and  I  did  come  near  to  buying  one,  but  broke  ofT.  I 
have  a  mind  to  have  one. 

July  13,1668.  I  to  buy  my  eapinette,  which  I  did  now 
agree  for,  and  did  at  Haward's  meet  with  Mr.  Thacker, 
and  heard  him  play  on  the  harpsichon,  no  as  I  never 
heard  man  before,  I  think. 

July  15,  1668.  At  noon  in  brought  home  the  eapinette 
I  bought  the  other  day  of  Haward ;  costs  me  5f. 

Another  reference  concerns  the  purchase  of 
Triangles  for  the  spinet— a  three-legged  stand, 
aa  in  our  illustration.  A  curious  reference  to 
Charles  Haward  occurs  in  A  Vindication  of  an 
Essay  to  the  Advancement  of  Mustek,  by  Thomas 
Salmon,  M.A.,  London,  1672.  This  writer 
is  advocating  a  new  mode  of  notation,  in  which 
the  ordinary  clefs  were  replaced  by  B.  (bass), 
M.  (mean),  and  T.  (treble)  at  the  signatures : — 

Here,  Sir,  I  must  acquaint  you  in  favour  of  the  afore- 
said li.  M.  T.  that  t'other  day  1  met  with  a  curioua  pair 
of  Phanatical  Harpsechords  made  by  that  Arch  Heretick 
Charles  Haward.  which  were  ready  cut  out  into  octaves 
(aa  I  am  told  he  abusively  contrives  all  his)  in  so  much 
that  by  the  least  hint  of  B.  M.  T.  all  the  notes  were 
easily  found  an  lying  in  the  same  posture  in  every  one  of 
their  octaves.  And  that,  Sir,  with  this  advantage,  that 
no  soon  as  the  scholar  had  learned  one  hand  he  under- 
stood  them,  because  the  position  of  the  notes  were  for 
both  the  same. 

The  lettering  over  the  keys  in  Mr.  W.  Dale's 
Haward  spinet  is  here  shown  to  be  original.  It 
is  very  curious,  however,  to  observe  Haward's 
simple  alphabetical  lettering,  and  to  contrast  it 
with  the  Hexachord  names  then  passing  away. 
There  is  a  virginal  (oblong  spinet)  in  York 
Museum,  made  in  1651  by  Thomas  White,  on 
tho  keys  of  which  are  monograms  of  Gamaut 
(bass  O)  and  the  three  clef  keys,  F  fa  tit,  C  sol 
fa  id,  and  G  sol  re  ut ! 

Mace,  in  Mustek's  Afonument( London,  1676), 
refers  to  John  Hayward  as  a  '  harpsichon  '  maker, 
and  credits  him  with  the  invention  of  the  Pedal 
for  changing  the  stops.  There  was  a  spinet  by 
one  of  the  Hay  wards  or  Hawards  left  by  Queen 
Anne  to  the  Chapel  Royal  boys.  It  was  used 
as  a  practising  instrument  until  the  chorister 
days  of  the  late  Sir  John  Goas,  perhaps  even 
later. 

Stephen  Keene1  was  a  well  known  spinet- 
maker  in  London  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne. 
His  spinets,  showing  mixed  Hitchcock  and 
Haward  features,  accepting  Mr.  Hughes's  instru- 
ment as  a  criterion,  reached  the  highest  iierfec- 
tion  of  spinet  tone  possible  within  such  limited 
dimensions.  The  Baud  in  spinet,  dated  1723 
(said  to  have  belonged  to  Simon  Fraser,  Lord 
Lovat),  which  belonged  to  the  late  Dr.  Rimbanlt, 
and  is  engraved  in  his  History  if  the  Pianoforte, 
p.  69,  was  afterwards  in  the  |tos«easion  of  the 
late  Mr.  Taphouse  of  Oxford.  Of  later  18th- 
century  spinets  we  can  refer  to  a  fine  one  by 

I  Mr.  H  «'.  Moflatt.  J.P..  of  Goodrich  Court.  Knm.  owni  •  Am 
virginal  *tth  thU  Inarriptlon  on  the  lack  rail  •— 'Stephanua 
Kmw.  Londlnl  feelt  IMS.'  The  Inter**]  between  IMS  and  1721  it 
ret  t  long  for  the  work  of  one  man. 


Mahoon,  dated  1747,  belonging  to  Dr.  W.  II . 
Cummings,  and  there  is  another  by  that  maker, 
who  was  a  copyist  of  the  Hitchcocks,  at  S. 
Kensington  Museum.  The  late  Sir  F.  G. 
Ouselcy  owned  one  by  Haxby  of  York,  1766  ; 
and  there  is  one  by  Baker  Harris  of  London, 
1776,  in  the  Music  School  at  Edinburgh.  Baker 
Harris's  were  often  sold  by  Longman  &  Broderip, 
the  predecessors  in  Cheapside  of  Clcmenti  and 
Collard.  It  is  not  surprising  that  an  attempt 
should  have  been  made,  while  the  pianoforte 
was  yet  a  novelty,  to  construct  one  in  this 
pleasing  wing-shape.  Crang  Hancock,  of  Tavis- 
tock Street,  Coven t  Garden,  made  one  in  1782 
which  was  long  in  the  possession  of  the  late 
Mr.  Walter  Broadwood.  It  is  now  at  Godal- 
ming.  a.  J.  H. 

SPIRITOSO,  U.  'spiritedly,'  is,  like  Con 
Spikito,  a  designation  of  style  rather  than  of 
pace.  It  is  occasionally  met  with  in  Haydn, 
rarely  in  Mozart,  and  in  not  one  of  Beethoven's 
original  works.  In  his  many  arrangements  of 
national  airs  'Spirituoao'  occurs  not  nnfre- 
quently,  as  in  op.  107,  No.  10  ;  op.  108,  Nos. 
13,  22  ;  but  he  probably  found  it  on  the  copies 
sent  him.  Brahms,  with  a  touch  of  wonted 
conservatism,  uses  Con  Spirito  in  the  Finale  of 
his  Second  Symphony.  o. 

SPITTA,  Juuua  A r oust  Phtlipp,  a  well- 
known  musical  litterateur,  son  of  the  author  of 
the  1  Psalter  und  Harfe '  ;  born  at  Wechold, 
Hanover,  Dec.  27, 1841  ;  studied  at  Gbttingen, 
and  afterwards  taught  at  Reval,  Sondershausen, 
and  Leipzig,  where  he  took  part  in  the  founding 
of  the  Bachverein  in  1874.  So  great  was  his 
progress  during  this  time,  that  in  1876  he  was 
made  Professor  of  Musical  History  in  the  Berlin 
University,  and  Perpetual  Secretary  to  the 
Academy  of  Arts  there.  At  Easter  of  the  same 
year  he  became  teacher  of  Musical  History  in 
the  Hochschule  furMusik  ;  in  1876  entered  the 
direction,  and  at  midsummer  1882  became 
a  permanent  director  of  that  establishment. 
His  principal  literary  work  is  J.  S.  Bach,  in  two 
vols.  (B.  k  H.;  vol.  i.  1873,  vol.  ii.  1880)— an 
accurate  and  perfectly  exhaustive  treatise  of  all 
relating  to  the  subject,  but  sadly  wanting  a 
better  index.  A  translation  by  Clara  Bell  and 
J.  A.  Fuller  Maitland  was  published  in  three 
volumes  by  Novello  k  Co.  in  1884-85.  He 
published  a  smaller  biography  ol  the  same 
master,  forming  No.  1  of  Breitkopf  k  Hartcl's 
Musikalische  Vortrage,  and  another  of  Schu- 
mann, which,  though  issued  as  Nos.  37,  38  of 
the  same  series,  was  written  for  this  Dictionary. 
[Reeante,  pp. 346-383.]  His  article  on  8PONTINI, 
in  this  work,  is  the  first  adequate  treatment  of 
that  singular  individual.  An  article  on  Homi- 
liuswillbe  found  in  the  A  tig.  J Mutsche  Bm/raphie, 
and  many  other  productions  of  his  |»cn  in  the 
Leipzig  Ally.  Musikalische  Zeitung  for  1875- 
1878.  1880-82,  and  in  the  earlier  numbers  of 
Eitner's  MonatshefU  fur  M usikgeschichte.  He 
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was  co -editor  with  Chrysander  and  Adler  of 
the  Vierteljalirstchrijl  J'Ur  MustiicisivnscJitift, 
from  1885  to  his  death.  His  critical  edition  of 
the  organ  works  of  Huxtehude,  in  two  volumes 
(B.  &  H.  1875,  1876),  is  an  admirable  specimen 
of  editing,  and,  in  addition  to  the  music,  con- 
tains much  valuable  information.  He  also 
edited  the  complete  edition  of  Heinrich  Schiitz, 
and  was  a  prominent  member  of  the  directorate  of 
the  '  Denkmaler  deutscher  Tonkunst. '  He  died 
in  Berlin,  April  13,  1894.  A  monument  by 
Hildebrandt,  the  eminent  sculptor,  was  erected 
to  his  memory  in  Berlin.  o. 

SPITZFLOTE,  SPITZFLUTE ;  U.  Pointed 
flute.  An  organ  stop,  so  called  because  its  pipes 
are  slightly  conical,  that  is,  taper  gradually  from 
the  mouth  upwards.  The  diameter  of  the  top 
is  generally  one-third  of  that  of  the  pipe  at  its 
mouth.  The  tone  is  thin  and  reedy,  but  pure 
and  effective.  The  Spitzflote  may  be  of  8  ft., 
4  ft.,  or  2  ft.  pitch ;  in  this  country,  stops  of  this 
kind  are  most  commonly  of  4  ft.  pitch.    J.  s. 

SPOFFORTH,  Reoixald,  glee  composer,  born 
in  1770  at  Southwell,  Nottingham,  where  his 
uncle,  Thomas  Spofforth,  was  organist  of  the 
Minster.  From  him  and  from  Dr.  Benjamin 
Cooke  he  probably  derived  all  his  instruction  in 
music.  About  1787  or  1788  he  wrote  a  glee — 
probably  his  first— for  three  male  voices,  'Lightly 
o'er  the  village  green,'  and  in  1793  obtained 
two  prizes  from  the  'Glee  Club,'  for  his  glees 
'  See  !  smiling  from  the  rosy  East,'  and  '  Where 
are  those  hours,'  which  brought  him  prominently 
forward.  About  1 799  he  published  a  '  Set  of  Six 
Glees,'  one  of  which,  1  Hail,  smiling  morn,'  at 
once  caught  the  public  ear,  and  has  ever  since 
retained  its  popularity.  Another,  '  Fill  high 
the  grape's  exulting  stream,'  gained  a  prize  in 
1810.  Spofforth 's  masterpieces,  however,  are  not 
among  his  prize  glees,  and  1  Come,  bounteous 
May,'  '  Mark'd  you  her  eye,*  '  Health  to  my 
dear,'  and  'How  calm  the  evening' — all  for 
male  voices — are  among  the  finest  specimens  of 
his  genius.  Few  English  composers,  perhaps, 
have  excelled  Spofforth  in  lively  fancy  joined 
to  pure,  chaste  style.  For  several  years  before 
his  death  his  health  was  bad,  and  he  died  at 
Brompton,  Sept.  8,  1827.  He  was  buried  at 
Kensington,  where  a  monument  was  erected  to 
his  memory  in  St.  Mary  Abbotts  Church. 
After  his  death  W.  Hawes  published  a  number 
of  his  MS.  glees,  but  some  of  these  pieces  are 
crude  and  imperfect,  and  probably  not  intended 
for  publication.  Reginald's  younger  brother, 
Samuel,  was  born  in  1780,  appointed  organist 
of  Peterborough  Cathedral  when  only  eighteen, 
and  in  1807  was  made  organist  of  Lichfield 
Cathedral.  He  died  in  London,  June  6,  1864, 
and  is  now  liest  known  as  the  oompoHf  of  a 
once  popular  chant.  I>.  b. 

SPOHR,  Lons,  1  great  violinist  and  famous 
composer,  was  born  April  5,  1784,  at  Brans* 

.       I  So,  h,:    not  LuJwIg.  h.  all.  falmMlf  in  hit  Autobiography. 


wick,  in  the  house  of  his  grandfather,  a  clergy- 
man. Two  years  after,  his  father,  a  youig 
physician,  took  up  his  residence  at  Seesen,  ami 
it  was  there  that  young  Spohr  spent  his  early 
childhood.  Both  parents  were  musical  :  the 
father  played  the  flute  ;  the  mother  was  pianist 
and  singer.  The  boy  showed  his  musical  talent 
very  early,  and  sang  duets  with  his  moth»r 
when  only  four  years  of  age.  At  five  he  began 
to  play  the  violin,  and  when  hardly  six  was 
able  to  take  the  violin-part  in  Kalkbrenner's 
trios.  His  first  teachers  were  Riemenschneider 
and  Dufour,  both  amateurs.  The  latter,  a  French 
emigre,  was  so  much  impressed  with  his  pupil's 
exceptional  talent,  that  he  persuaded  the  father 
to  send  him  for  further  instruction  to  Brunswick. 
Along  with  his  first  studies  on  the  violin  went 
his  earliest  attempts  at  composition,  which 
consisted  chiefly  of  violin  duets. 

At  Brunswick  he  attended  the  grammar-school 
and  continued  his  musical  studies.   His  teachers 
were  Kunisch,  a  member  of  the  Duke's  band, 
for  the  violin,  and  Hartung,  an  old  organist, 
for  counterpoint.    This  was  the  only  instruction 
in   the  theory  of  music  he  ever  received. 
According  to  his  own  statement,  it  was  princi- 
pally through  an  eager  study  of  the  scores  of  the 
great  masters,  especially  Mozart,  that  he  acquired 
mastery  over  the  technicalities  of  composition. 
His  first  public  appearance  was  at  a  school- 
concert,  when  he  played  a  concerto  of  his  own 
with  so  much  success  that  he  was  asked  to  refloat 
it  at  one  of  the  concerts  given  by  the  Duke's 
band.    Kunisch  then  insisted  on  his  taking 
lessons  from  Maucourt,  the  leader  of  the  band, 
and  the  best  violinist  at  Brunswick.  Spohr 
was  only  fourteen  when  he  undertook  his  first 
artistic  tour.    With  a  few  letters  of  introduction 
in  his  jK«ket  he  set  out  for  Hamburg.  But 
there  he  failed  even  to  get  a  hearing,  and  after 
some  weeks  had  to  return  to  Brunswick  on 
foot,  greatly  disappointed,  his  slender  means 
thoroughly  exhausted.    In  his  despair  he  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  presenting  to  the  Duke  a 
petition  asking  for  means  to  continue  his  studies. 
The  Duke  was  pleased  with  the  lad's  0|>en  bear- 
ing, heard  him,  was  struck  with  his  talent,  at 
once  gave  him  an  appointment  in  his  band, 
and  after  a  short  time  expressed  his  willingness 
to  defray  the  excuses  of  his  further  musical 
education  under  one  of  the  great  recognised 
masters  of  the  violin.    Viotti  and  Ferdinand 
Eck  both  declined  to  receive  a  pupil,  but  the 
latter  recommended  his  brother,  Franz  Eck, 
who  was  just  then  travelling  in  Germany.  He 
was  invited  to  Brunswick,  and  as  the  Duke  was 
greatly   pleased  with  his  performances,  an 
agreement  was  made  that  young  Spohr  should 
accompany  him  on  his  journeys  and  receive  his 
instruction,  the  Duke  paying  one -half  of  the 
travelling  expenses  and  a  salary  besides.  In 
the  spring  of  1802  they  started,  master  and 
pupil,  for  Russia.    They  made,  however,  pro. 
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longed  stays  at  Hamburg  and  Strelitz,  and  it 
was  on  these  occcasions  that  S]>ohr  profited 
most  from  his  master's  tuition.    Latterly  this 
became  very  irregular.  Spohr,  however,  derived 
much  benefit  from  constantly  hearing  Eck,  who 
certainly  was  a  very  excellent  violinist,  though 
but  an  indifferent  musician.     At  this  pe  -jd 
Spohr,  who  had  an  herculean  frame  and  very 
strong  constitution,   often    practised  for  ten 
hours  a  day.    At  the  same  time  he  composed 
iudustriously,  and  among  other  things  wrote 
the  first  of  his  published  violin  concertos  (op.  1) 
which  is  entirely  in  the  manner  of  Rode,  and 
also  the  violin  duets  op.  3.     In  St.  Petersburg 
he  met  Clemen ti  and  Field,  of  whom  he  tells 
some  curious  traits  ;  and  after  having  passed 
the  winter  there  without  playing  in  public, 
returned  to  Brunswick  in  the  summer  of  1803. 
There  he  found  Rode,  and  heard  him  for  the 
first  time.     The  playing  of  this  great  master 
filled  him  with  the  deepest  admiration,  and  for 
some  time  it  was  his  chief  aim  to  imitate  his 
style  and  manner  as  closely  as  possible.  After 
having  given  in  a  public  concert  highly  satis- 
factory proof  of  the  progress  made  during  his 
absence,  he  again  entered  on  his  duties  in  the 
Duke's  band.    An  intended  journey  to  Paris  in 
1804  was  cruelly  cut  short  by  the  loss  of  his 
precious  Guamerius  violin,  the  present  of  a 
Russian  enthusiast.     Just  before  entering  the 
gates  of  Gottingen  the  portmanteau  containing 
the  violin  was  stolen  from  the  coach,  and 
all  endeavours  to  recover  it  proved  fruitless. 
He  returned  to  Brunswick,  and  after  having 
acquired,  with  the  help  of  his  generous  patron, 
the  Duke,  another,  though  not  equally  good 
violin,  he  started  on  a  tour  to  Berlin,  Leipzig, 
Dresden,  and  other  German  towns.    His  success 
was  everywhere  great,  and  his  reputation  spread 
rapidly.    At  his  Berlin  concert  he  was  assisted 
by  Meyerbeer,  then  only  a  boy  of  thirteen,  but 
already  a  brilliant  pianist. 

In  1805  Spohr  accepted  the  post  of  leader  in 
the  band  of  the  Duke  of  Gotha.  It  was  there 
he  met  and  married  his  first  wife,  Dorette 
Scheidler,  an  excellent  harp-player,  who  for 
many  years  appeared  with  him  in  all  his  concerts, 
and  for  whom  he  wrote  a  number  of  Bonatas  for 
violin  and  harp,  as  well  as  some  solo-pieces. 
Having  at  his  disposal  a  very  fair  band,  Spohr 
now  began  to  write  orchestral  works  and  vocal 
compositions  of  larger  dimensions  His  first 
o[>era,  1  Die  Prufung,'  which  belongs  to  this 
period,  was  performed  at  a  concert.  In  1807 
he  made  a  very  successful  tour  with  his  wife 
through  Germany,  visiting  Leipzig,  Dresden, 
Prague,  Munich,  Stuttgart  (where  he  met 
Weber),  Heidelberg,  and  Frankfort.  In  1808 
he  wrote  his  second  opera,  4  Alruna ' ;  but  this, 
again,  never  reached  the  stage,  although  accepted 
for  representation  at  Weimar  and  apparently 
gaining  the  approval  of  Goethe,  at  that  time 
manager  of  the  Weimar  theatre,  who  was  present 


at  a  trial -rehearsal  of  the  work.  In  the  course 
of  this  year  Najwleou  held  the  famous  Congress 
of  Princes  at  Erfurt.  Spohr,  naturally  anxious 
to  see  the  assembled  princes,  went  to  Erfurt, 
where  a  French  troujie,  comprising  Talma  and 
Mars,  ])erformed  every  evening  to  a  pit  of 
monarchs.  But  on  arrival  he  heard,  to  his  great 
disappointment,  that  it  was  impossible  for  any 
but  the  privileged  few  to  gain  admittance  to 
the  theatre.  In  this  dilemma  he  hit  on  a 
happy  expedient.  He  persuaded  the  second 
horn-player  of  the  band  to  allow  him  to  take 
his  place  ;  but  as  he  had  uever  before  touched 
a  horn,  he  had  to  practise  for  the  whole  day 
in  order  to  produce  the  natural  notes  of  the 
instrument.  When  the  evening  came,  though 
his  lips  were  black  and  swollen,  he  was  able  to 
get  through  the  very  easy  overture  and  entr'actes. 
Napoleon  and  his  guests  occupied  the  first  row 
of  stalls  ;  but  the  musicians  had  strict  orders  to 
turn  their  backs  to  the  audience,  and  not  to 
look  round.  To  evade  this  fatal  regulation 
Spohr  took  with  him  a  pocket  looking-glass, 
and  by  placing  it  on  his  desk  got  a  good  view 
of  the  famous  personages  assembled. 

In  1809  he  made  another  tour  through  the 
north  of  Germany,  and  at  Hamburg  received  a 
commission  for  an  opera,  4  Der  Zweikampf  mit 
der  Geliebten  ' —  or  4  The  Lovers'  Duel '—  which 
was  produced  with  great  success  the  year  after. 
At  this  time  he  had  already  written  six  of  his 
violin -concertos,  and  as  a  player  had  hardly  a 
rival  in  Germany.  The  year  1809  is  memor- 
able for  the  First  Music  Festival  in  Germany, 
which  was  celebrated  under  Spohr's  direction  at 
Frankenhausen,  a  small  town  in  Thuringia.  It 
was  followed  by  another,  in  1811,  for  which 
Spohr  composed  his  first  symphony,  in  Efc>.  In 
1812  he  wrote  his  first  oratorio,  4  Das  jiingste 
Gericht '  (not  to  be  confounded  with  4  Die 
let/ten  Dinge,'  or  4  The  Last  Judgment '),  on  the 
invitation  of  the  French  Governor  of  Erfurt,  for 
the  4  Fete  Najwleon  '  on  August  1 5.  He  naively 
relates 1  that  in  the  composition  of  this  work  he 
soon  felt  his  want  of  practice  in  counterpoint 
and  fugue-writing ;  he  therefore  obtained  Mar- 
purg's  treatise  on  the  subject,  studied  it  assidu- 
ously, wrote  half-a-dozen  fugues  after  the  models 
given  therein,  and  then  appears  to  have  been 
quite  satisfied  with  his  proficiency  !  The 
oratorio  was  fairly  successful,  but  after  two  more 
jierformances  of  it  at  Vienna  in  the  following 
year,  the  composer  became  dissatisfied,  and  laid 
it  aside  for  ever.  In  autumn  1812  he  made  his 
first  appearance  at  Vienna,  and  achieved  as 
performer  a  brilliant,  as  composer  an  honourable, 
success.  The  past  of  leader  of  the  band  at  the 
newly  established  Theatre  4  an-der-Wien 1  being 
offered  to  him  under  brilliant  conditions,  he  gave 
up  his  appointment  at  Gotha  and  settled  at 
Vienna.  During  the  next  summer  he  composed 
his  opera  'Faust.'  one  of  his  best  works,  and 
i  Stiintbiogr.  l  iea 
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soon  afterwards,  in  celebration  of  the  battle  of 
Leipzig,  a  great  patriotic  cantata.  But  neither 
of  these  works  was  performed  until  after  he  had 
left  Vienna.  During  his  stay  there  Spohr 
naturally  came  into  contact  with  Beethoven  ; 
but  in  spite  of  his  admiration  for  the  master's 
earlier  compositions,  especially  for  the  quartets, 
op.  18,  which  he  was  one  of  the  first  to  perform 
at  a  time  when  they  were  hardly  known  outside 
Vienna  (indeed,  he  was  the  very  first  to  play 
them  at  Leipzig  and  Berlin) — yet  he  was  quite 
unable  to  understand  and  appreciate  the  great 
composer's  character  and  works,  as  they  appeared 
even  in  his  second  period.  His  criticism  of  the 
C  minor  and  Choral  Symphonies  has  gained  for 
Spohr,  as  a  critic,  an  unenviable  reputation. 
He  disapproves  of  the  first  subject  of  the  C  minor 
as  unsuited  for  the  opening  movement  of  a 
symphony  ;  considers  the  slow  movement, 
granting  the  beauty  of  the  melody,  too  much 
spun  out  and  tedious  ;  and  though  praising  the 
Scherzo,  actually  speaks  of 4  the  unmeaning  noise 
of  the  Finale.'  The  Choral  Symphony  fares 
still  worse  ;  he  holds  the  first  three  movements, 
though  not  without  flashes  of  genius,  to  be 
inferior  to  all  the  movements  of  the  previous 
eight  symphonies,  and  the  Finale  he  calls  4  so 
monstrous  and  tasteless,  and  in  its  conception 
of  Schiller's  Ode  so  trivial,  that  he  cannot 
understand  how  a  genius  liko  Beethoven  could 
over  write  it  down.'  After  this  we  cannot 
wonderthathe  finishes  up  by  saying:  'Beethoven 
was  wanting  in  (esthetic  culture  and  sense  of 
beauty.' 1  But  perhaps  no  great  artist  was  ever 
so  utterly  wrapped  up  in  himself  as  Spohr. 
What  he  could  not  measure  by  the  standard  of 
his  own  peculiar  talent,  to  him  was  not  measur- 
able. Hence  his  complete  absence  of  critical 
power,  a  quality  which  in  many  other  cases  has 
proved  to  be  by  no  means  inseparable  from 
creative  talent. 

Although  his  stay  at  Vienna  was  on  the  whole 
very  successful,  and  did  much  to  raise  his 
reputation,  he  left  it  in  1815,  after  having 
quitted  his  apjmintment  on  account  of  dis- 
agreements with  the  manager  of  the  theatre. 
He  pawed  the  summer  at  the  country-seat  of 
Prince  Carolath  in  Bohemia,  and  then  went  to 
conduct  another  festival  at  Frankenhausen, 
where  he  brought  out  his  Cantata  4  Das  befreite 
Deutschland,'  after  which  he  set  out  on  a  tour 
through  the  west  and  south  of  Germany,  Alsace, 
Switzerland,  and  Italy.  On  his  road,  with  the 
special  view  of  pleasing  the  Italian  public,  he 
wrote  the  eighth  Concerto  —  the  well-known 
*8cena  Cantante.'  He  visited  all  the  principal 
towns  of  the  Peninsula,  played  the  concerto  in 
Rome  and  Milan,  and  made  acquaintance  with 
Rossini  and  his  music — without  approving  much 
of  the  latter,  as  will  be  readily  believed. 

Returned  to  Germany,  in  1817  he  visited 
Holland,  and  then  accepted  the  post  of  conductor 
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of  the  opera  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main.  Here, 
in  1818,  his  opera  *  Faust'  was  first  produced. 
It  was  quickly  succeeded  by  4  Zemire  and 
Azor,'  which,  though  hardly  equal  to  4  Faust,' 
gained  at  the  time  even  greater  popularity. 
Owing  again  to  differences  with  the  manager 
he  left  Frankfort,  after  a  stay  of  scarcely  two 
years.  In  1820  he  accepted  an  invitation  from 
the  Philharmonic  Society  in  London,  and  paid 
his  first  visit  to  England.  He  appeared  at  the 
opening  concert  of  the  season  (March  6),  and 
played  with  great  success  hiB  Concerto  No.  8, 
4  Nello  stilo  drammatico.'  [At  a  miscellaneous 
concert  on  March  22,  Spohr  was  described  on 
the  programme  as  making  his  first  appearance 
in  England.]  At  the  second  Philharmonic 
concert  he  led  his  Solo  Quartet  in  E.  At  the 
next  he  would  naturally  have  been  at  the  head 
of  the  violins  to  lead  the  band,  while  Ries, 
according  to  the  then  prevailing  fashion,  presided 
at  the  piano.  But,  after  having  overcome  the 
opposition  of  some  of  the  directors,  Spohr  suc- 
ceeded in  introducing  the  conductor's  stick  for 
the  first  time  into  a  Philharmonic  concert.  It 
was  on  this  occasion  (April  10)  that  he  con- 
ducted his  MS.  Symphony  in  D  minor,  a  fine 
work,  composed  during  his  stay  in  Loudon.  At 
the  last  concert  of  the  season  another  Symphony 
of  his  was  played  for  the  first  time  in  England, 
as  well  as  his  Nonetto  for  strings  and  wind 
(op.  31).  Spohr  was  delighted  with  the 
excellent  performance  of  the  Philharmonic 
Orchestra,  especially  the  stringed  instruments. 
Altogether  his  sojourn  in  London  was  both 
artistically  and  financially  a  great  success.  At 
his  farewell  concert,  his  wife  made  her  last 
appearance  as  a  harp-player,  and  was  warmly 
applauded.  Soon  after  she  was  obliged,  on 
account  of  ill-health,  to  give  up  the  harp  for 
the  piano,  on  which  she  would  occasionally  play 
in  concerts  with  her  husband,  who  wrote  a 
number  of  pianoforte  and  violin  duets  especially 
for  her. 

On  his  journey  home,  Spohr  visited  Paris  for 
the  first  time.  Here  he  made  the  personal 
acquaintance  of  Kreutzer,  Viotti,  Habencck, 
Cherubini,  and  other  eminent  musicians,  and 
was  received  by  them  with  great  cordiality  and 
esteem.  His  success  at  a  concert  which  he  gave 
at  the  Opera  was  complete,  although  his  quiet 
unpretentious  style  was  not,  and  could  not  be,  as 
much  to  the  taste  of  the  French  as  it  was  to  that 
of  the  German  and  English  public.  Cherubini 
ap(>eara  to  have  felt  a  special  interest  in  Spohr's 
compositions,  and  the  latter  takes  special  pride 
in  relating  how  the  great  Italian  made  him  play 
a  quartet  of  hi9  three  times  over.  Returned 
to  Germany,  Spohr  settled  at  Dresden,  where 
Weber  was  just  then  engaged  in  bringing  out 
his  4  Freischutz. '  Spohr  was  no  more  able  to 
appreciate  the  genius  of  Weber  than  that  of 
Beethoven.  It  is  curious  that,  without  knowing 
of  Weber's  opera,  he  had  had  the  intention  of 
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setting  a  libretto  on  the  same  story  ;  but  when 
he  heard  that  Weber  had  treated  the  subject,  he 
gave  it  up.    During  Spohr's  stay  at  Dresden, 
Weber  received  au  otl'er  of  the  post  of  Hofcapell- 
meister  to  the  Elector  of  Hcsse-Caasel ;  but  being 
unwilling  to  leave  Dresden,  he  declined,  at  the 
same  time  strongly  recommending  Spohr,  who 
soon  after  was  offered  the  appointment  for  life 
under  the  most  favourable  conditions.   On  New 
Year's  Day,  1822,  he  entered  on  his  duties  at 
Cassel,  where  he  remained  for  the  rest  of  his  life, 
lie  had  no  difficulty  in  gaining  at  once  the  re- 
spect and  obedience  of  band  and  singers,  and 
soon  succeeded  in  procuring  a  more  than  local 
reputation  for  their  performances.  Meanwhile 
he  had  finished  his  'Jessonda,'  which  soon  made 
the  round  of  all  the  opera-houses  in  Germany, 
with  great  and  well-deserved  success.    It  must 
be  regarded  as  the  culminating  point  of  Spohr 's 
activity  as  a  composer.    At  Leipzig  and  Berlin, 
where  he  himself  conducted  the  first  perform- 
ances, it  was  received  with  an  enthusiasm  little 
inferior  to  that  roused  a  few  years  before  by  the 
'  Freischutz.'    In  the  winter  of  1824  he  passed 
some  time  in  Berlin,  and  renewed  and  cemented 
the  friendship  with  Felix  Mendelssohn  and  the 
members  of  his  family,  which  had  been  begun 
when  they  visited  him  at  Cassel  in  1882.  In 
1826  he  conducted  the  Rhenish  Festival  at 
Diisseldorf,  when  his  oratorio  '  The  Last  Judg- 
ment' (Die  letzten  Dinge)  was  performed  (see  vol. 
ii.  p.  6486).    It  pleased  so  much  that  it  was 
repeated  a  few  days  later  in  aid  of  the  Greek  In- 
surgents.    His  next  great  work  was  the  opera 
*  Pietro  von  Abano,'  which  however,  like  his 
next  operas,  '  Der  Berggeist 1  and  '  Der  Alchy- 
mist,'  had  but  a  temporary  success.     In  1881 
he  finished  his  great  Violin  School,  which  has 
ever  since  its  publication  maintained  the  place 
of  a  standard  work,  and  which  contains,  both 
in  text  and  exercises,  a  vast  amount  of  extremely 
interesting  and  useful  material.    At  the  same 
time,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  it  reflects  some- 
what exclusively  Spohr's  peculiar  style  of  playing 
and  is  therefore  of  especial  value  for  the  study 
of  his  own  violin- com  positions.    It  is  also  true 
that  its  elementary  part  is  of  less  practical  value 
from  the  fact  that  the  author  himself  had  never 
taught  beginners,  and  so  had  no  personal  ex- 
perience in  that  respect. 

The  political  disturbances  of  1882  caused  a 
prolonged  interruption  of  the  opera  performances 
at  Cassel.  Spohr,  incensed  by  the  petty  despot- 
ism of  the  Elector,  proved  himself  at  this  time, 
and  still  more  during  the  revolutionary  period 
of  1848  and  1849,  a  strong  Radical,  incurring 
thereby  his  employer's  displeasure,  and  causing 
him  innumerable  annoyances.  However  he  made 
good  use  of  the  interruption  to  his  official  duties, 
hy  writing  his  Symphony  4  Die  Weihe  der  Tone' 
(The  Consecration  of  Sound,  No.  4,  op.  86), 
which  was  produced  at  Cassel  in  1 882.  During 
the  next  year,  which  was  saddened  by  the  death 
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of  his  wife  in  1834,  he  composed  the  oratorio 
'  De8  Heiland's  letzte  Stunden  1  (Calvary),  on  a 
libretto  which  Rochlitz  had  offered  to  Mendels- 
sohn, but  which  the  latter,  being  then  en- 
gaged on  'St.  Paul,'  had  declined.  Spohr's 
oratorio  was  first  performed  at  Cassel  on  Good 
Friday,  1835.  [In  1836  he  married  Marianne 
Pfeiffer,  a  pianist,  who  survived  him,  dying  at 
Cassel,  Jan.  4,  1892.]  In  1839  he  paid  his 
second  visit  to  England,  where  meanwhile  his 
music  had  attained  great  ]>opularity.  He  had 
received  an  invitation  to  produce  his  1  Calvary  ' 
at  the  Norwich  Festival,  and  in  spite  of  the 
opposition  offered  to  the  work  by  some  of  the 
clergy  on  account  of  its  libretto,  his  reception 
appears  to  have  surpassed  in  enthusiasm  any- 
thing he  had  before  experienced.  It  was  a  real 
success,  and  Sj>ohr  for  the  rest  of  his  life  refers 
to  it  as  the  greatest  of  his  triumphs.  Soon  after 
his  return  to  Cassel  he  received  from  Professor 
Edward  Taylor  the  libretto  of  another  oratorio, 
'The  Fall  of  Babylon,'  with  a  request  that  he 
would  compose  it  for  the  Norwich  Festival  of 
1842.  [For  the  circumstance  of  the  Norwich 
Festival  performances,  see  Annals  of  the  Norfolk 
and  Norwich  Musical  Festivals,  by  R.  H.  Legge 
and  W.  E.  Hansell,  1896.]  In  1840  he 
conducted  the  Festival  at  Aix  -  la  -  Chapelle. 
Two  years  later  he  brought  out  at  Cassel  Wag- 
ner's '  Der  Fliegende  Hollander. '  That  Spohr, 
who,  in  the  case  of  Beethoven  and  Weber,  ex- 
hibited such  inability  to  appreciate  novelty — 
and  who  at  bottom  was  a  conservative  of  con- 
servatives in  music — should  have  been  the  very 
first  musician  of  eminence  to  interest  himself 
in  Wagner's  talent  is  a  curious  fact  not  easily 
explained.  To  some  extent  his  predilection  for 
ex{ieriments  in  music — such  as  he  showed  in 
his  '  Weihe  der  Tone,'  his  Symphony  for  two 
orchestras,  the  Historic  Symphony,  the  Quartet- 
Concertante  and  some  other  things — may  account 
for  it ;  while  his  long  familiarity  with  the  stage 
had  doubtless  sharpened  his  perception  for  dra- 
matic effect,  and  thus  enabled  him  to  recognise 
Wagner's  eminently  dramatic  genius.  But  there 
was  in  Sjiohr,  both  as  man  and  as  artist,  a 
curious  mixture  of  the  ultra-Conservative,  nay 
almost  Philistine  element,  and  of  the  Radical 
spirit. 

To  the  great  disappointment  of  himself  and 
his  English  friends,  he  was  unable  to  conduct 
the  *  Fall  of  Babylon '  at  Norwich,  since  the 
Elector  refused  the  necessary  leave  of  absence. 
Even  a  monster  petition  from  his  English  ad- 
mirers and  a  special  request  from  Lord  Aberdeen, 
then  at  the  head  of  the  Government,  to  the 
Elector,  had  not  the  desired  result.  The  oratorio, 
however,  was  performed  with  the  greatest 
success,  and  Spohr  had  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
reports  of  his  triumph,  which  poured  in  from 
many  quarters.  On  the  first  day  of  his  summer 
vacation,  he  started  for  England,  and  soon  after 
his  arrival  in  London  conducted  a  performance 
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of  the  new  oratorio  at  the  Hanover  Square 
Rooms.  On  this  and  other  occasions  his  re- 
ception here  was  of  the  most  enthusiastic  kind. 
The  oratorio  was  repeated  on  a  large  scale  by 
the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society  in  Exeter  HalL 
The  last  Philharmonic  Concert  of  the  season 
(July  3)  was  almost  entirely  devoted  to  Spohr, 
having  in  its  programme  a  symphony,  an  over- 
ture,  a  violin-concerto,  and  a  vocal  duet  of  his. 
By  special  request  of  the  Queen  and  Prince 
Albert  an  extra  concert  with  his  co-operation 
was  given  cn  Ju./  10,  in  which  also  he  was 
well  represented.  A  mostenjoyable  tour  through 
the  South  and  West  of  England,  and  Wales, 
brought  this  visit  of  Spohr's  to  a  happy  end. 

The  year  1844  was  marked  by  the  compo- 
sition of  his  last  opera,  '  Die  Kreuzfahrer '  (The 
Crusaders),  for  which  he  had  himself  arranged 
the  libretto  from  a  play  of  Kotzebue.  It  was 
performed  at  Casael  and  Berlin,  but  had  no 
lasting  success.  During  his  vacations  he  made 
a  journey  to  Paris,  and  witnessed  at  the  Odeon 
the  32nd  performance  of  the  1  Antigone '  with 
Mendelssohn's  music.  The  members  of  the 
Conservatoire  orchestra  arranged  in  his  honour 
a  special  performance  of  his  1  Consecration  of 
Sound.'  In  the  same  year  he  conducted  the 
1  Missa  Solemnis '  and  the  Choral  Symphony  at 
the  great  Beethoven  Festival  at  Bonn.  The 
year  1847  saw  him  again  in  London,  where  the 
Sacred  Harmonic  Society  announced  a  series  of 
three  concerts  for  the  production  of  his  principal 
sacred  compositions:  'The  Fall  of  Babylon,' 
'Calvary,'  'The  Last  Judgment,'  'The  Lord's 
Prayer,'  and  Milton's  84th  Psalm.  However, 
on  grounds  similar  to  those  which  had  roused 
so  much  opposition  at  Norwich,  '  Calvary '  was 
omitted  from  the  scheme,  and  'The  Fall  of 
Babylon  '  repeated  in  its  place. 

On  his  return  to  Cassel,  Spohr  seems  to  have 
been  quite  absorbed  by  the  great  political  events 
then  going  on  in  Germany.  In  the  summer  of 
1848  he  spent  his  vacations  at  Frankfort,  where 
the  newly  created  German  Parliament  was  sit- 
ting, and  he  was  never  tired  of  listening  to  the 
debates  of  that  short-lived  political  assembly. 
In  1849  he  composed  a  fresh  symphony,  'The 
Seasons ' — his  ninth.  With  1850  a  long  chain 
of  annoyances  began.  When  his  usual  summer 
vacation  time  arrived,  the  Elector,  probably 
intending  to  show  displeasure  at  his  ]>olitical 
opinions,  refused  to  sign  the  leave  of  absence — 
a  mere  formality,  as  his  right  to  claim  the  vaca- 
tion was  fixed  by  contract.  After  several  fruitless 
attempts  to  obtain  the  signature,  Spohr,  having 
made  all  his  arrangements  for  a  long  journey, 
left  Cassel  without  leave.  This  step  involved 
him  in  a  law-suit  with  the  administration  of  the 
theatre,  which  lasted  for  four  years,  and  which 
he  finally  lost  on  technical  grounds. 

For  the  London  season  of  1852  Spohr  had 
received  an  invitation  from  the  new  Ojwra  at 
Covent  Garden  to  adapt  his  '  Faust '  to  the 


Italian  stage.    He  accordingly  composed  recita- 
tives in  place  of  the  spoken  dialogue,  and  made 
some  further  additions  and  alterations.     It  was 
produced  with  great  success  under  his  own 
direction  on  July  15,  the  principal  parts  being 
sustained  by  Castellan,  Ronconi,  Formes,  and 
Tamberlik.    In  1853,  after  many  fruitless  at- 
tempts which  were  regularly  frustrated  by  the 
Elector,  he  at  last  succeeded  in  bringing  out 
Wagner's  '  Tannhauser  *  at  Cassel.     Iu  reference 
to  it  he  says  in  his  Autobiography,  '  This  opera 
contains  a  great  deal  that  is  new  and  beautiful, 
but  also  some  things  which  are  ugly  and  ex- 
cruciating to  the  ear,'  and  speaking  of  the  2nd 
finale  he  says :  '  In  this  finale  now  and  then 
a  truly  frightful  music  is  produced.'    That  be 
considered  Wagner  by  far  the  greatest  of  all 
living  dramatic  composers  he  declared  as  soon 
as  he  became  acquainted  with  '  The  Flying 
Dutchman.'  From  'Tannhauser'  he  would  have 
proceeded  to  '  Lohengrin,'  but  owing  to  the  usual 
opposition  of  the  court,  all  his  endeavours  to 
bring  it  out  were  frustrated.    In  the  same  year 
he  came  for  the  sixth  and  last  time  to  England, 
to  fulfil  an  engagement  at  the  New  Philharmonic 
Concerts.    At  three  of  these  he  conducted  not 
only  many  of  his  own  works — especially  the 
Symphony  for  two  orchestras — but  also  the 
Choral  Symphony.  At  the  same  time  '  Jessonda' 
was  in  pre paration  at  Covent  Garden.     But  as 
it  could  not  be  produced  before  the  close  of  his 
vacation,   Spohr  was  unable  to  conduct  it 
himself. 

From  this  time  his  powers  began  to  decline. 
He  still  went  on  composing,  but  declared  him- 
self dissatisfied  with  the  results.  In  1857  he 
was  pensioned  off,  very  much  against  his  wish, 
and  in  the  winter  of  the  same  year  had  the 
misfortune  to  break  his  arm,  which  compelled 
him  to  give  up  violin -playing.  Once  more,  in 
1858,  at  the  celebration  of  the  fiftieth  anniver- 
sary of  the  Prague  Conservatorium,  he  con- 
ducted his  'Jessonda'  with  wonderful  energy. 
It  was  his  last  public  appearance.  He  died 
quietly  on  Oct  22,  1859,  at  Cassel,  and  thus 
closed  the  long  life  of  a  man  and  an  artist  who 
had  to  the  full  developed  the  great  talents  and 
powers  given  to  him  ;  who  throughout  a  long 
career  had  lived  up  to  the  ideal  he  had  conceived 
in  youth  ;  in  whom  private  character  and 
artistic  activity  corresponded  to  a  rare  degree, 
even  in  their  foibles  and  deficiencies.  That 
these  last  were  not  small  cannot  be  denied. 
His  utter  want  of  critical  power  in  reference 
both  to  himself  and  to  others  is  fully  exposed 
in  his  interesting  Autobiography,1  which,  how- 
ever, bears  the  strongest  possible  testimony  to 
his  rare  manly  straightforwardness  and  sincerity 
in  woid  and  deed,  and  to  the  childlike  purity 
of  mind  which  he  preserved  from  early  youth 
to  latest  age.    Difficult  as  it  is  to  understand 
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his  famous  criticisms  on  Beethoven  and  his 
interest  for  Wagner,  their  sincerity  cannot  be 
doubted  for  a  moment.  According  to  his  lights 
he  ever  stood  up  for  the  dignity  of  his  art,  with 
the  same  unflinching  independence  of  character 
with  which  he  claimeil,  not  without  personal 
risk,  the  rights  of  a  free  citizen.  It  is  true 
that  he  called  himself  a  disciple  of  Mozart. 
But  the  universality  of  Mozart's  talent  was  the 
very  reverse  of  Spohr's  exclusive  individualism  ; 
and  except  in  their  great  regard  for  form,  and 
in  a  certain  similarity  of  melodic  structure,  the 
two  masters  have  hardly  anything  in  common. 
Spohr  certainly  was  a  born  musician,  second 
only  to  the  very  greatest  masters  in  true  musical 
instinct ;  in  power  of  concentration  and  of  work 
hardly  inferior  to  any.  But  the  range  of  his 
talent  was  not  wide  ;  he  never  seems  to  have 
been  able  to  step  out  of  a  given  circle  of  ideas  and 
sentiments.  He  never  left  the  circle  of  his  own 
individuality,  but  drew  everything  within  it. 
At  the  same  time  he  left  much  outside  of  that 
circle,  and  his  ignoiance  of  the  achievements  of 
others  was  often  astounding.  This  is  illustrated 
by  a  well-authenticated  story.  A  pupil  of  his 
left  him,  and  went  for  some  time  to  Leipzig  to 
study  the  piano  and  other  branches  of  music. 
On  his  return  to  Cassel  he  called  on  Spohr,  and 
was  asked  to  play  to  him.  The  pupil  played 
Beethoven's  sonata  in  E  minor,  op.  90.  Spohr 
was  much  struck,  and  when  the  piece  was  finished 
made  the  singular  inquiry,  4  Have  you  composed 

much  more  in  that  style,  Herr  ? 1 

He  was  fond  of  experiments  in  composition — 
such  as  new  combinations  of  instruments  (to  wit 
the  Double  Quartets,  the  Symphony  for  two 
orchestras,  the  Quartet-Concerto,  and  others), 
or  adoption  of  programmes  ('Consecration  of 
Sound  '  ;  Concertino,  1  Past  and  Present,'  etc.), 
and  thus  showed  his  eagerness  to  strikeout  new 
paths.  But  after  all,  what  do  we  find  under 
these  new  dresses  and  fn  sh-invented  titles  but 
the  same  dear  old  Spohr,  incapable  of  putting 
on  a  really  new  face,  even  for  a  few  bars  V 
'  Napoleon,'  says  Robert  Schumann1  (apropos 
of  Spohr's  Historical  Symphony),  1  once  went  to 
a  masked  ball,  but  before  he  had  been  in  the 
room  a  few  minutes  folded  his  arms  in  his  well- 
known  attitude.  "  The  Emperor !  the  Emperor ! " 
at  once  ran  through  the  place.  Just  so,  through 
disguises  of  the  Symphony,  one  kept  hearing 
"  Spohr,  Spohr"  in  every  corner  of  the  room.' 
Hence  there  is  considerable  sameness — nay, 
monotony,  in  his  works.  Be  it  oratorio  or  con- 
certo, opera  or  string-quartet — he  treats  them 
all  very  much  in  the  same  manner,  and  it  is  not 
so  much  the  distinctive  styles  peculiar  to  these 
several  forms  of  music  that  we  find,  as  Spohr's 
peculiar  individuality  impressed  upon  all  of 
them.  He  certainly  was  not  devoid  of 
originality — in  fact  his  style  and  manner  are 
so  entirely  his  own  that  no  composer  is  perhaps 

I  Qttammrita  StMH/tm,  Ir.  SB. 


so  absolutely  unmistakable  as  he  is.  That  an 
originality  so  strong  and  so  inalienable,  unless 
supported  by  creative  power  of  the  very  first 
order  and  controlled  by  self-criticism,  would 
easily  lead  to  mannerism  is  obvious  ;  and  a 
mannerist  he  must  be  called.  Certain  melodious 
phrases  and  cadences, chromatic  progressions  and 
enharmonic  modnlations,in  themselves  beautiful 
enough,  and  most  effective,  occur  over  and  over 
again,  until  they  appear  to  partake  more  of  the 
nature  of  mechanical  contrivances  than  to  be  the 
natural  emanations  of  a  living  musical  organism. 
The  present  lack  of  interest  in  Spohr's  music  is 
probably  only  the  natural  reaction  from  an 
unbounded  and  indiscriminating  enthusiasm, 
which,  in  England  at  one  time,  used  to  place 
Spohr  on  the  same  level  with  Handel  and  Beet- 
hoven. These  temporary  fluctuations  will, 
however,  sooner  or  later  subside,  and  then  his 
true  position  as  a  great  master,  second  in  rank 
only  to  the  very  giants  of  art,  will  be  again 
established. 

The  technical  workmanship  in  his  composi- 
tions is  admirable,  the  thematic  treatment  his 
strong  point ;  but  it  would  appear  that  this  was 
the  result  rather  of  a  happy  musical  organisation 
than  of  deep  study.  He  cannot  be  reckoned 
amongst  the  great  masters  of  counterpoint,  and 
the  fugues  in  his  oratorios,  though  they  run 
smoothly  enough  and  are  in  a  sense  effective, 
can  hardly  be  called  highly  interesting  from  a 
musical  j»oint  of  view. 

Symmetry  of  form  is  one  of  the  chief 
characteristics  of  his  works  ;  but  this  love  of 
symmetry  grew  eventually  into  a  somewhat 
]>edantic  formalism.  A  cadenza  without  its 
preceding  *  passage  and  shake  '  he  is  reported 
to  have  held  in  abhorrence.  His  instrumenta- 
tion shows  the  master-hand  throughout,  although 
his  predilection  for  extreme  keys  presents  much 
difficulty  to  the  wind  instruments,  and  some- 
times, especially  in  his  operas,  the  orchestra 
is  wanting  in  perspicuity,  and  not  free  from 
monotony. 

To  his  violin-concertos — and  among  them 
especially  to  the  7th,  8th,  and  9th — must  be 
assigned  the  first  place  among  his  works.  They 
are  only  surpassed  by  those  of  Beethoven  and 
Mendelssohn,  and  are  probably  destined  to  live 
longer  than  any  other  of  his  works.  They  are 
distinguished  as  much  by  noble  and  elevated 
ideas  as  by  masterly  thematic  treatment ;  while 
the  supreme  fitness  of  every  note  in  the  solo- 
part  to  the  nature  of  the  violin,  need  hardly 
be  mentioned.  They  are  not  likely  to  disappear 
soon  from  the  repertory  of  the  best  violinists. 
His  duets  and  concertantes  for  two  violins, 
and  for  violin  and  viola,  are  of  their  kind  un- 
surpassed. By  the  frequent  employment  of 
double  stops  great  sonority  is  produced,  and,  if 
well  played,  the  eftect  is  charming.  The  mass 
of  his  chamber-music,  a  great  number  of  quartets, 
quintets,  double  quartets,  trios,  etc.,  is  nowa- 
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days  most  rarely  heard  in  public.  Though  still 
favourites  with  amateurs  of  the  older  generation, 
they  are,  with  few  exceptions,  all  but  unknown 
to  the  musicians  of  the  present  day.  The  reason 
for  this  must  be  found  in  the  fact  that  a  severer 
standard  of  criticism  is  applied  to  chamber- 
music  in  general,  and  especially  to  the  stringed 
quartet,  than  to  any  other  form  of  musical 
composition,  not  even  excepting  the  symphony. 
Spohr  as  a  composer  of  quartets  was  rarely  able 
to  shake  off  the  great  violin-virtuoso.  Some 
of  the  quartets — the  so-called  Quatuors  brillants 
or  Solo  Quartets — are  avowedly  violin-concertos 
accompanied  by  violin,  viola,  and  violoncello, 
and  appear  to  have  been  written  to  supply  a 
momentary  want.  And  even  those  which  claim 
to  be  quartets  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term, 
almost  invariably  give  to  the  first  violin  an 
undue  prominence,  incompatible  with  the  true 
quartet-style.  Allowing  all  this,  it  must  be 
maintained  that  many  of  the  slow  movements 
are  of  great  beauty  ;  and  altogether,  in  spite  of 
undeniable  drawbacks,  his  quartets  contain  so 
much  fine  and  noble  music  as  certainly  not  to 
deserve  the  utter  neglect  they  have  fallen  into. 

His  oratorios,  still  enjoying  a  certain  popu- 
larity in  England,  are  but  rarely  heard  in  other 
countries.  They  contain,  no  doubt,  much  beauti- 
ful music,  and  occasionally  rise  even  to  grandeur 
and  sublimity.  Yet  one  cannot  help  feeling 
a  certain  incongruity  between  the  character  of 
the  words  and  the  musical  treatment — between 
the  stern  solemnity  of  such  subjects  as '  Calvary ' 
or  4  The  Last  Judgment '  and  the  quiet  charm 
and  sweetness  of  Spohr's  music,  which  even  in 
its  most  powerful  and  passionate  moments  lacks 
the  all-conquering  force  here  demanded. 

Of  his  many  songs  a  few  only  have  attained 
great  popularity,  such  as  '  The  Bird  and  the 
Maiden,'  and  some  more. 

As  an  executant  Spohr  counts  amongst  the 
greatest  of  all  times.  Through  Franz  Eck  he 
received  the  solid  principles  of  the  Mannheim 
School,  and  Rode's  example  appears  afterwards 
to  have  had  some  influence  on  his  style.  He 
was,  however,  too  original  to  remain  fettered 
by  any  school,  still  less  under  the  influence  of 
a  definite  model.  He  very  soon  formed  a  style 
of  his  own,  which  again— like  his  style  as  a 
composer — was  a  complete  reflex  of  his  peculiar 
individuality.  It  has  often  been  remarked  that 
he  treated  the  violin  pre-eminently  as  a  singing 
instrument,  and  we  can  readily  believe  that  the 
composer  of  the  Scena  Cantante  and  of  the  slow 
movements  in  the  9th  and  other  Concertos, 
played  with  a  breadth  and  beauty  of  tone  and 
a  delicacy  and  refinement  of  expression  almost 
unequalled.  A  hand  of  exceptional  size  and 
strength  enabled  him  to  execute  with  great 
facility  the  most  difficult  double-stops  and 
stretches.  His  manner  of  bowing  did  not 
materially  differ  from  that  of  the  old  French 
School  (Viotti,  Rode).    Even  in  quick  passages 


he  preserved  a  broad  full  tone.  His  staccato  was 
most  brilliant  and  effective,  moderately  quick, 
every  note  firmly  marked  by  a  movement  of  the 
wrist.  The  lighter  and  freer  style  of  bowing, 
that  came  in  with  Paganini,  and  has  been 
adopted  more  or  less  by  all  modern  players,  was 
not  to  his  taste.  He  appears  to  have  had  a 
special  dislike  to  the  use  of  the  '  springing  bow,' 
and  it  is  a  characteristic  fact  that,  when  he  first 
brought  out  Mendelssohn's  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream  Overture  at  Cassel,  he  insisted  on  the 
violins  playing  the  quick  passage  at  the  opening 
with  firm  strokes. 

If  Spohr's  compositions  for  the  violin  do  not 
present  abnormal  difficulties  to  the  virtuoso  of 
the  present  day,  such  was  not  the  case  at  the 
time  when  they  were  written.  They  were  then 
considered  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  difficulty.  We 
must  also  remember  that  ho  was  too  great  an 
artist  and  musician  to  care  for  display  of  execu- 
tive skill  for  its  own  sake,  and  that  in  conse- 
quence the  difficulties  contained  in  his  works 
do  not  by  any  means  represent  the  limit  of  his 
powers  as  an  executant.  He  had  a  large  number 
of  pupils,  the  best  known  of  whom  were  St. 
Lubin,  Pott,  Ferdinand  David,  Kbmpel,  Bla- 
grove,  Bott,  Bargheer.  Henry  Holmes  belonged 
to  his  school,  but  was  never  his  pupil.  Spohr 
was  considered  one  of  the  best  conductors  of 
his  time.  An  unerring  ear,  imperturbable 
rhythmical  feeling,  energy  and  fire,  were  com- 
bined with  an  inclosing  personal  appearance 
and  great  dignity  of  bearing. 

As  a  man  he  was  universally  respected, 
although,  owing  to  a  certain  reserve  in  his 
character  and  a  decided  aversion  to  talking,  he 
was  not  rarely  reproached  with  coldness  and 
brusqueness  of  manner.  At  the  same  time  he 
gained  and  kept  through  a  long  life  certain 
intimate  friendships — with  Hauptmann  1  and 
others — and  in  many  instances  showed  great 
kindness,  and  extended  not  a  little  courtesy,  to 
brother  artists.  That  this  was  not  incompatible 
with  an  extraordinary  sense  of  his  own  value 
and  importance  is  evident  in  every  page  of  his 
Autobiography,  a  most  amusing  work,  deserving 
a  better  translation  than  it  has  yet  found.* 

His  works,  of  which  a  catalogue  is  given 
below,  comprise  9  great  Symphonies  ;  a  large 
number  of  Overtures  ;  1 7  Violin-Concertos  and 
Concertinos  ;  many  other  Concert  pieces  (Pot- 
pourris, Variations,  etc.)  for  the  violin,  for  violin 
and  harp;  15  Violin-Duets;  Duets  for  violin 
and  PF.  ;  4  Concertos  and  other  pieces  for 
clarinet  ;  33  String  Quartets ;  8  Quintets ; 
4  Double  Quartets;  5  PF.  Trios;  2  Sextets; 
an  Octet ;  and  a  Nonet ;  4  great  Oratorios ; 
a  Mass ;  several  Psalms  and  Cantatas ;  10 
Operas  ;  a  great  many  Songs,  Part-Songs  and 
other  vocal  pieces— over  200  works  in  all 

•  Hauptmann'*  IvtWn  to  Bpohr  have  been  published  by  Hrhom* 
and  Hllltr.  See  aim  LrUvrt  of  a  f.r, Cantor,  translated  and 
«dtt«d  by  A.  D.  Coleridge  (18OT>. 

1  Louis  Suokr's  Autobiographf,  Longinaiit,  1S65. 
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Catalogue  of  Spohr's  printed  Works. 

Founded  on  the  Catalogue  edited  by  H.  M. 
Schletterer  (B.  &  H.,  1881). 1 


(No.  1. 
(So.  X  D 


"t  Concerto  for 

A  inin.). 
8.  Concerto  for  V 
mln.  I. 

3.  3  Duo*  ConcerUnU  for  2  V. 

4.  S  String  QuarteU  (C.  «)- 

6.  First  Potpourri  on  Air  of 

DaUyrac  for  V.  with  acc 
of  2nd  V.,  Viol*  and  B**». 
«.  VarUtione  (No.  1.  D>  for  V. 
«olu^  2nd   V.,  Viola,  and 

7.  Concerto  for  V.  (No.  %  C 

mln.). 

&  V»rUti..n»  (No.  2.  A  mln.l 
for  V.  solo.  2nd  V..  VloU 


10. 
11. 


ft  2  Duo.  ConcerUaU  for  2  V. 
(No*.  4,  51. 
Concerto  for  V.  (No.  4.  I 

mln.). 

Quatuor  Brillant  for  2  V, 
VloU  and  Vcello  (No.  3,  D 
mln.  (. 

12.  Overture  (No.  1.  C  mln.). 
Grand  Duo  for  V.  and  VloU 
JKo.  6). 

2  String  QuarteU  (No*.  4,  5 ; 
C.  A). 

Overture  (No.  2.  D).  'Die 
PrOfung.' 
18.  Grande  Sonate  for  PP.  (or 

Harpiand  V.  (B), 
IT.  Concerto  for  V.  iNo.  8,  Ebj. 

ia  • 
la  • 

20.  Pint      Symphony  <Ep) 

Peter*. 

21.  Overture  (No.  a  Eb).  '  Al 

ran*.' 

22.  Potpourri  on  theme*  of  Mo- 

cart  (No.  2.  iv.  for  V.  with 
of  2nd  V..  VloU.  and 


ia 

14. 
IS. 

15a. 


(No.  a  a 


23.  Potpourri  on  theme*  of  M 

cart  (No.  a  O)  for  V.  with 
acc.  of  Quartet.  Flute.Oboe, 
Clarinet,  2  Bassoon*,  and  2 
Horn*. 

24.  Potpourri  on  Theme*  of  Mo- 

'?  adv'vi  u."ith 

Baa*. 

25.  8  Oerman  Hong*. 

2a  Concerto  for  Clarinet  (No.  1 

C  mln.). 
27.  Quartet  for  2  V..  VloU  *nd 

Vlolone  (No.  a  O  mln.l 
2a  Concerto  for  V. 

mln.). 

2a  3  String  Quartet*  (No*.  7.  a 
0:  !•>>.<•  mln..  P  mln.). 

30.  String  Quartet  (No.  10.  A 

31.  Grand  Nonetto  (P.  maj.l  for 

V..  VloU.  Vcello.  Ban 
Plot*.  Oboe.  Clarinet.  Be*. 
mod,  and  Horn. 

32.  Octet  <E  maj.l  for  V..  2 

Viola*.  Vcello.  Clarinet.  2 
Horn*,  and  Baa*. 
S3.  2  Quintet*  for  2  V..2VioUs, 
and  Vcello  (No.  1.  Kb  ;  No. 

ao>. 

No 
stru 
band. 

FanUaia  for  Harp  (AML 
VarUtlona  for  Harp  I  Fi- 
ll Oerman  *ong*  '2nd  book 

Bong*). 
Concerto  for  V.  (No.  7, 

mln.). 
.1  Duet*  for  V.  (No*. 

D  mln..  Eb.  Pi. 
Grande  Polonalae  (A  mln.) 

for  V.  with  Orch. 
fl  German  Bong*  (3rd  book  of 
Bong*). 

42.  Potpourri.  Arrangement  for 

V.  and  PP.  of  op.  24. 

43.  Quatuor       Brillant  for 

•Ulnged  in*tr.  (No.  11.  Pi. 

44.  6  4 -part  Bung*  for  male 


34.  Notturno  (In  C)  for  wind  In- 
•trumenU    and  Turklah 


SS. 

sa 

37. 


30. 
40. 
41. 


8.9 


45.  3  String  QuarteU  I  No*.  12, 
la  14;  C,  P.  mln..  P  mln  ). 


SB. 


An  earlier  catalogue,  imperfect  but  very  u»efi 
etc.,  Caasel.  Luokli 


that  of 
•  Unknown  and  not  to 
Iby 


Introduction  and  Rondo  (E) 
for  PP.  and  V. 
47.  Concerto  for  V.  Ni  H,  A 
mln.  '  In  modo  d'una 
Soena  can  tan  te.'  ('  Oe- 
■angascene '). 
4a  Pint  ConcerUnU  for  2  V. 
and  Orch.  (A  mln.i. 

49.  Becond  Symphony  (D  mln.) 

Ded.  to  Philharmonic  So- 
ciety. 

90.  Potpourri  Kj  mln.)  for  V. 
and  PP.  on  Air*  from  '  Die 
ZauberfioU. '    Pete  ra. 

51.  Grand  Kendo  for  V.  and  PP. 

concerUnU. 

52.  Quintet    for    PP..  Flute. 

Clarinet,  Horn,  and  Baa- 
•oon  (C  mln.|. 
sa  Arrangement  of  op.  02  for 

PP.  and  atringed  in»tr. 
54.  MM  to  0  Solo  Voice*  and  2 
6- part  Choir*. 
Concerto  for  V.  (No.  9.  D 
mln.). 

Potpourri  for  V.  and  PP.  on 
Air*  from  'Daa  uuUrbro- 
chene  Opferfeat.' 
Concerto  for  Clarinet  (No.  % 

3  String  Quartet*  (No*.  16. 

17.  18;  Kb.  A  mln.,  G). 
Potpourri  (A  mln.)  on  Irtih 
A  In  for  V.  and  Orch. 

80.  1  Fauat,'  Opera. 

61.  Quatuor  BrllUnt  for 
atringed  io*tr.  (No.  15.  B 
mln.). 

82.  Concerto  for  V.  (No.  10,  A 
mln.l. 

63.  'Jewaonda.'  Opera. 

64.  Potpourri  (AD  I  on  A  In  from 

•Jeaaond*,'    for   V.  and 

Vcello  with  Orch. 
fB.  Double  Btring  Quartet  (No. 

1,  D  mln.). 
6a  Potpourri  (A  mln.)  on  Aln 

from  '  JcsKonda,'  for  V.  and 

Orch. 

87.  3  Duo*  ConcerUnU  for  2  V. 
(No*.  10.11.12;  A  mln.,  D, 

69.  QuVtuor'  srilUnt  (No.  ia 
A). 

69.  Quintet  for  atrtngrd  lnitr. 

(No.  3.  B  mln.). 
7a  Concerto  for  V.  (No.  11.  G|. 
71.  Seen*  and  Aria  for  Soprano. 
7a  6  German  Bong*  (Book  4  of 

Bong*). 

73.  '  Der  BetygeUt.'  Opera. 

74.  3  String  QuarteU  ( No*.  20. 

21.  22;  A  mln.,  Bp.  D 
rain.). 

79.  Overture.     'Macbeth'  (B 

mln.). 

7a  '  Pletro  von  Abano,'  Opera. 
77.  Double  Quartet  for  atringed 

lnitr.  (No.  a  Bbl. 
7a  Third  Bymphoiiy  (C  mln.). 
79.  Concerto  for  V.  (A  mln.l. 

50.  Potpourri  for  Clarinet  (P). 

81.  Fantasia  and  Variation*  for 

Clarinet  (Bp I. 

82.  3  String  Quartet*  (No*.  23, 

24.  25;  E.  G,  A  mln.). 

83.  Quatuor  Brillaiitforrtringed 

ln.tr.  (No.  96.  Kb). 

84.  3  String  Quartet*  (Nob,  27. 

28.  29;  D  mln..  Ab.  B 
mln.l. 

85.  3  P*»lm*  for  Double  Choir 

and  Solo  Voice*. 
8a  Pourtli    Bymphony.  'The 
Consecration  of  Bound.' 

87.  Double  Quartet  for  rtrtnged 

ln»tr.  (No.  a  K  mln.). 

88.  Second  ConcerUnU  for  2  V. 

with  Orch. 
sa  '  Rrinnrrungan  Marienbad." 
VaUm  for  Orch.  (A  mln.l. 

90.  6  4  part  Song*   for  Male 

Voice*. 

91.  Quintet  for  atringed  inctr. 

(No.  a  O  mln.). 
91  Concertino  for  V.  (No.  a 
E  im].I. 

in  It.  Urn*.  w*» 


Quatuor  _ 
in*tr.  (No.  90,  A  mln.|. 
94.  6  Song*  for  Contralto  or 
Baritone  .Book  Sot  Sotig*i. 
9a  Duo  Concert-nt  for  PP.  and 

V.  (O  mln.). 
9a  Duo  Coiicertant  for  PP.  and 
V.  (P). 

97.  Hymn,  '  St.  Caecilia.'  Cho- 
rua.  Soprano  Solo. 
I  Viin i  24.  for  Choru*,  Solo 
Voices,  and  PP. 
Hymn*.  'Oott.  du  bl«t  gro**' 
iGod.  thou  art  great),  for 
Choru*.  Solo  Voice*,  aud 
Orch. 

KautaaU  on  Raupaeh'*  '  Die 
Tochter  der  I.uft'  in  form 
of  a  Concert-Overture  for 
Orch.  i  nee  op.  102). 


97a. 


101. 


(Book  8  of 


6  German  S 
Bong*). 

102,  Fifth  Symphony  (C  mln.). 
P*lita*ia  op.  W  u«ed  a*  firnt 


103. 

PP.  and  Clarinet  (Book  7 
of  Bong*). 
IOC  'Vater    hum  '  (word*  by 

Klopatock). 
105.  6  Bung*  I  Book  8  of  Bong*), 
loa  Quintet  for  atringed  (natr. 

(No.  9,  O  mln.l. 
107.  3  DueU  for  Soprano  and 

Tenor  with  PP. 
10a  3  DueU  for  2  Soprano*. 

109.  • 

110.  Concertino  for  V.,  '8on*t 

und  Jetcf  i No.  a  A  mln. I. 

111.  Rondo  »Hh  SpagiiUola  (C)  for 

PP.  and  V. 
lia  Duo  Concertant  for  PP.  and 
V.  (No.  3.  E). 

113.  Bouate  Conoertante  for  Harp 

and  V.  (Kb). 

114.  Do.  (Kb). 

115.  Do.  (Ab). 

lia  Hlatorlcal  Symphony  INo.  6, 
O).   Dedicated  to  the  Phil- 
harmonic Buc.,  London. 
117.  PanUaU  for  PP.  and  V.  on 
Aln  from  '  Der  Alchy  mUt' 


130. 

isa 

133. 
134. 
135. 

13a 

137. 

138. 

139. 

140. 

141. 
14a 

143 

i4a 

145. 

14a 

147. 

14a 


149. 

isa 

151. 

isa 

153. 
154. 


Quintet  for  atringed 

(No.  5,  E  mln.). 
Quintet  for  PP.,  2  V., 

and  Vcello. 
i*)u*art4rt  Concerto  for  9  V. 

Viola  and  Vcello.  with  Orch. 
String  Quartet  (No.  31.  Al. 
Trio  for  PP..  V..  and  VceU* 


119. 


120. 
121. 


122. 


for  PF.  (or  Harpi 
and  V.  on  Aln  of  Handel 
and  Abt  Vogler. 
Trio  Concertant  l  K  mm:  for 

PP.,  V..  and  Vcello. 
6  4  part  Sol 

Voice*. 
Double  Sym. 
•chea  und  Gottllche*  1m 
Mc»*cheiileben,'for  Double 
Orch. 

PaaJra  128.   Choru*  and  Solo 
Volcea  with  Organ  or  PF. 

123.  Trio  Concertant  for  PP..  V.. 

and  Vcello  (No.  a  Final). 

124.  Trio  Concertant  for  PF.,  V.. 

and  Vcello  (No.  3,  A  mln.). 

125.  Sonata  (Ab)  for  PP.  Dedi- 

cated to  Mendelssohn. 
128.  Concert-Overture.  '  Im  em 
•ten  Styl '  (D). 

127.  '  Blegi*.  h  u.  humortrtiach.- 

6  Duettlno.  for  PF.  and  V. 

128.  Concerto  tor  V.  (No.  15.  E 

mill.). 


>r  PP.. 
4.  Bb  '. 


|N< 

Paaim  84  I  Mil  ton).  Choru* 
and  Solo  Voice*  with  Orch. 

8cch*  HalonatUcke  for  V. 
and  PP. 

Double  Quartet  (No.  4.  Bp). 

Symphony  (No.  a  O  min.). 
Dedicated  to  the  Philhar- 
monic Soc  of  London. 

Sonatina  for  PF.  and  Voice, 
•An  Bie  am  Clavier.' 

9  Bongs  (Book  9).  LUck- 
hardt. 

Sextet  for  2  V.,  2  VloU*. 

and  2  Vrello*  iC  ma).). 
Quartet  (No.  92,  C). 
Trio  for  PP.,  V..  and  Vcello 

(No.  5.  G  mln  ). 
Symphony  "The 

(No,  9). 
Quintet  for  atringed 

(No.  7.  O  mln.l. 
Sech*  SaionstUcke  for  V. 

and  PP. 
String  Quartet  (No.  3a  O). 
Septet  for  PP.,  PluU.  CUri- 

net,  Horn,  Baaaoun,  V..  and 

Vcello. 

3  DueU  for  2  V.  (No.  1.  F>— 
dedicated  to  the  brother* 
Holme*.  iSeeopp  150.15a) 

Kondoletto  for  PP.  (O). 

3  DueU  for  9  V.  (No.  a  D). 
(Bee  opp.  148.  19a)  Petera. 

6  4-part  Bongs  for  mixed 
Voice*. 

String  Quartet.  No.  34  1Kb). 
3  DueU  for  2  V.  (No.  a  C). 
6  Song*  for  a  ~ 
with  acc.  of  V.  and  PP. 


Work*  withoct  Oris  si  imr.R, 

*  Der  Zwclkampf  init  der  Ge- 
liebton.'  Opera. 

Overture  and  Baa*  Air  from  the 
CanUU.  •  Daa  betreite  DeuUch- 

Und.' 

'  Zemin  and  Aaor.'  Opera. 
'  Die  letrten  Dlnge '  (The  Lack 
Jadguieiitl.  Oratorio. 

•  Vator  Unser '  (word*  by  M.hl- 
inanl. 

'  Der  Ali  by  mist.'  Opera. 
Vlollnachule. 

'  Dec  Heiland*  leUU  Btunden ' 
(Calvary).  Oratorio. 

Overture  and  Song  for  the  pUy 
•  Der  Matroac. ' 

'  Der  Pall  Babylon*.'  Oratorio. 
'Die  Kreucfahrer'  (The  Cru- 
aadrn).  Opera. 

38  Violin  Studies  by 
with  a  2nd  V.  part  added, 
and  bowed. 

A  number  of  Bongs,  written  for 
and  publtahed  In  various  Album* 
and  Collections. 
A    considerable    number  of 
remain  In  manuscript. 

P.  D. 


SPONDEE  (Lat.  Sjmukeus).  A  metrical  foot, 
consisting  of  two  long  syllables  ( — ),  the  first 
of  which  is  enforced  by  an  accent.  Its  efTect  is 
well  illustrated  in  Handel's  1  Waft  her,  Angels.' 


 a*  9 


-Par- 


tner*   like  you 


It  is  also  frequently  employed  in  instrumental 
movements,  as  in  the  third  subject  of  the  Rondo 
of  Beethoven's  'Sonate  pathetique.'    w.  a.  r. 


ihi- 


etc 
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SPONTINI 


SPONTINI,  Oasparo  Luioi  Pacifico,  born 
Nov.  14,  1774,  at  Majolati,  near  Jesi  (the  birth- 
place of  Pergolesi),  of  simple  peaaanta.  Three 
of  his  brothers  took  orders,  and  Gasparo  was  also 
destined  for  the  priesthood.  An  uncle  on  the 
father's  side  took  charge  of  the  delicate  child  of 
eight,  and  gave  him  elementary  instruction.  It 
happened  that  a  new  organ  was  to  be  built  for 
this  uncle's  church,  and  the  builder,  who  had 
been  sent  for  from  Recanati,  took  up  his  abode 
for  the  time  at  the  parsonage.  Here  he  brought 
his  harpsichord,  and  found  an  earnest  listener  in 
S]M>ntiui,  who  would  try  to  pick  out  for  himself 
what  he  had  heard,  whenever  the  organ-builder 
was  absent.  The  latter  noticed  the  boy's  talent, 
and  advised  his  uncle  to  have  him  educated  as 
a  musician  ;  but  to  this  the  priest  would  by 
no  means  consent,  resorting  indeed  to  harsh 
measures  to  drive  the  music  out  of  him.  The 
result  was  that  Spontini  ran  away  to  Monte  San 
Vito,  where  he  had  another  uncle  of  a  milder  dis- 
position, who  procured  him  music  lessons  from  a 
certain  QuintilianL  In  the  course  of  a  year  the 
uncle  at  Jesi  relented,  took  back  his  nephew,  and 
had  him  well  grounded  by  the  local  musicians. 

In  1791  his  parents  took  him  to  Naples, 
where  he  was  admitted  into  the  Conservatorio 
de'  Turchini.  His  masters  for  counterpoint  and 
composition  were  Sala  and  Tritto,  for  singing, 
Tarantino.1  In  the  Neapolitan  Conservatorios 
a  certain  number  of  the  more  advanced  pupils 
were  set  to  teach  the  more  backward  ones. 
These  '  monitors,'  as  we  should  say,  were  called 
maeatrini  or  moestricdli.*  In  1795  Spontini 
became  a  candidate  for  the  post  of  fourth  mo.es- 
tritw,  but  the  examiners  gave  the  preference  to 
another  pupil.  This  seems  to  have  roused  the 
lad  to  special  industry,  and  in  a  short  time  he 
was  appointed  first  moeslrino.  His  exercise  for 
the  competition  of  1795  has  been  preserved,  aud 
is  now  in  the  archives  of  the  Real  Collegio  di 
Musica  at  Naples.  It  must  be  the  earliest  of 
his  compositions  now  in  existence.* 

Spontini  had  already  composed  some  cantatas 
and  church -music  performed  in  Naples  and  the 
neighbourhood,  and  in  1796  had  an  opportunity 
of  attempting  opera.  The  invitation  came  from 
one  of  the  directors  of  the  Teatro  Argentina  in 
Rome,  who  had  been  pleased  with  some  of 
Spontini's  music  which  he  had  heard  at  Naples. 
The  professors  seem  to  have  refused  him  leave 
to  go,  so  he  left  the  Conservatorio  by  stealth, 
and, reaching  Rome.quickly composed  4 1  puntigli 
delle  donnc '  with  brilliant  success.  He  was 
readmitted  into  the  Turchini  at  the  intercession 
of  Piccinni,  who  had  lived  at  Naples  since  his 
return  in  1791,  and  gave  Sj>ontini  valuable  ad- 
vice with  regard  to  composition,  particularly  for 
his  next  opera, 4  L'Eroismo  ridicolo.'4    This  also 

>  Florlmo's  Ccnna  ttnriro  mil  a  teuola  musical*  di  \«i<oH  I  Naples, 
vol.  i.  p.  fiO.  On  p.  673  Florimo  speaks  o(  SilWrt  and  not 
Tarantiiioaa  Spontini'*  master. 

»  Llchtentba),  Ditimutriot  RibHografia  dW/a  Mutiea  (Milan.  1828>. 
vol.  II.  p.  20.  3  PI  or!  mo.  pp.  M»,        ami  elsewhere. 

♦  1  can  find  no  quite  satisfactory  ground  * 


was  produced  in  Rome  (1797),  as  well  as  a  third, 
'  II  finto  Pittore '  (1798).  Next  followed  three 
operas  for  Florence,  all  in  1798.  Meantime 
Naples  had  begun  to  fix  its  attention  on  Spon- 
tini. 4  L'Eroismo  ridicolo '  (one  act)  was  given 
at  the  Teatro  Nuovo  during  the  Carnival  of 

1798,  and  reproduced  in  two  acts  as  4  La  finta 
Filosofa '  at  the  same  house  in  the  summer  of 

1799.  In  the  Carnival  of  1 800  the  same  theatre 
brought  out  a  new  work  by  the  industrious  com- 
poser, 4  La  fiiga  in  niaschera.' 6   It  is  doubtful  if 
he  was  present  at  the  jierformance  ;  for  on  Dec 
21,  1798,  the  Court,  alarmed  at  the  advance  of 
the  French  troops,  took  flight  to  Palermo,  and 
Cimarosa,  who  as  maestro  di  cappella  should 
have  gone  too,  refusing  to  stir,  Spontini  was  put 
in  his  place,  and  during  1800  composed  for  the 
Court  in  Palermo  no  leas  than  three  operas,  in  the 
facile  and  rapid  style  of  a  true  disciple  of  the 
Neapolitan  School.     This  is  specially  worth 
noting,  as  he  afterwards  completely  changed  in 
this  respect,  and  elaborated  most  slowly  and 
carefully  the  very  works  on  which  his  European 
fame  rests.    In  Palermo  he  also  began  to  teach 
singing,  but  towards  the  end  of  1800  was  forced 
to  leave,  as  the  climate  was  affecting  his  health. 
After  supplying  more  operas  for  Rome  and 
Venice,  he  paid  a  visit  to  Jesi,  and  then  took 
ship  at  Naples  for  Marseilles.     His  objective 
was  Paris,  and  there  he  arrived  in  1803. 

From  Lulli  downwards  all  Italian  composers 
seem  to  have  been  impelled  to  try  their  fortunes 
in  the  French  capital.  And,  with  the  solitary 
exception  of  Gluck,  we  may  say  that  each  fresh 
development  of  French  opera  has  originated  with 
an  Italian.  Invariably,  however,  these  foreign 
artists  have  had  to  encounter  the  onslaughts  of 
the  national  jealousy.  The  Bouffonists,  Gluck, 
Cherubiui,  all  went  through  the  same  experience ; 
it  was  now  Spontini's  turn.  The  work  by  which 
he  introduced  himself  at  the  Theatre  Italien  (as 
arranged  in  1801),  4  La  finta  Filosofa,'  was,  it  is 
true,  well  received  ;  but  when  he  entered  on  the 
special  domain  of  the  French  opera-comique  he 
was  roughly  disillusioned.  His  first  work  of  the 
kind,  4  Julie,  ou  le  potde  fleurs'  (March  1804), 
failed,  and  though  remodelled  by  the  composer 
and  revived  in  1805,  could  not  even  then  keep 
the  boards.0  The  second,  4  La  petite  Maison 1 
(June  23,  1804),  was  hissed  off.  This  fate  was 
not  wholly  undeserved.  S|>ontini  had  fancied 
that  the  light,  pleasing,  volatile  style,  which 
suited  his  own  countrymen,  would  equally  please 
the  Parisians.  The  composition  of  4  La  petite 
Maison '  (three  acts)  occupied  him  only  two 
months,  and  '  Julie '  considerably  less.  I  only 
know  the  latter,  which  was  also  produced  (with- 


inade  In 

Spontini  instruction  In  composition. 

'  Fetls  speaks  of  yet  another  opera.  '  L'  A  more  acgrrto "  fXaple*. 
1TW  .  but  there  Is  no  mention  of  It  In  Florlmo's  4th  volant*. 

*  At  leant  so  says  Pitta,  who  was  living  tn  Paris  from  the  middle 
of  1804  to  1811,  and  who  not  only  took  great  interest  In  Spontini  ■ 
works  but  was  personally  aoqu-tinted  with  him     Ledcbur.  In  his 
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oat  success)  in  Berb'n,  Dec  5,  1808.  Here 
and  there  some  isolated  bit  of  melody  recalls  the 
composer  of  the  '  Vestale, '  but  that  is  all.  Fetis 
remarks  that  the  forms  of  this  opera  are  identical 
with  those  of  the  earlier  Neapolitans,  Guglielmi, 
Cimarosa,  and  Paisiello.  This  is  true  ;  but  it 
must  be  added  that  Spontini  by  no  means  at- 
tains to  the  sprightlinessand  charm  of  his  prede- 
cessors. The  melodies,  though  very  attractive, 
are  often  trivial.  Stronger  work  than  this  was 
needed  to  beat  the  French  composers,  with 
Mehul  at  their  head,  and  Boieldieu,  who  had 
already  written  the  'Califede  Bagdad,'  in  their 
ranks.  Spontini,  however,  was  not  discouraged. 
During  this  period  Fetis  met  him  occasion- 
ally at  a  pianoforte  -  maker's,  and  was  struck 
with  his  invinciblo  confidence  in  himself. 
He  was  making  a  livelihood  by  giving  singing- 
lessons. 

Seeing  that  he  had  no  chance  of  making  an 
impression  with  his  present  style  he  broke  away 
from  it  entirely,  and  tried  a  new  ideal.  His 
very  next  opera,  'Milton'  (Nov.  27,  1804),  a 
little  work  in  one  act,  is  of  an  entirely  different 
character,  the  melodies  more  expressive,  the 
harmony  and  orchestration  richer,  the  whole 
more  carefully  worked  out,  and  the  sentiment 
altogether  more  earnest.  But  the  most  interest- 
ing point  in  the  score  is  the  evidence  it  affords 
of  Mozart's  influence.  One  is  driven  to  the 
conclusion  that  S|>ontini  had  now  for  the  first 
time  made  a  solid  acquaintance  with  the  works 
of  the  German  masters.  As  Cherubini  saw  in 
Haydn,  so  Spontini  henceforth  saw  in  Mozart 
(and  shortly  afterwards  in  another  German 
composer)  a  pattern  of  unattainable  excellence. 
Even  in  old  age  he  used  to  sjxsak  of  Don  Juan 
as  1  that  immortal  chrfd'rruvrr,'  and  it  was  one 
of  the  very  few  works  besides  his  own  which 
he  conducted  when  director -general  at  Berlin. 
The  fine  hymn  to  the  Sun  (No.  4)  has  some- 
thing of  the  mild  solemnity  which  Mozart 
contrived  to  itn :  «ai  r  to  the  '  Zauberflote,'  and 
also  to  his  compositions  for  the  Freemasons. 
The  most  remarkable  number  is  the  quintet 
(No.  7).  Here  warmth  and  nobility  of  melody, 
impressive  declamation,  rich  accompaniment, 
and  charm  of  colour  are  all  united.  Such  a 
piece  as  this  is  indeed  scarcely  to  bo  found  in  his 
later  works.  With  the  Neapolitan  school  it 
has  nothing  in  common,  but  is  for  the  most 
part  drawn  from  the  Mozartean  fount  of  beauty, 
with  traces  of  that  grandeur  and  nobility  so 
emphatically  his  own.  The  change  of  style 
which  separates  his  later  works  from  his  earlier 
ones  is,  at  any  rate  in  this  quintet,  already 
complete.  In  other  pieces  of  the  opera  the 
Neapolitan  is  still  discernible,  as  for  instance, 
in  the  crescendo,  which  became  so  celebrated  in 
Rossini's  works,  though  known  to  others  besides 
Spontini  before  Rossini's  day. 

'  Milton '  took  at  once  with  the  French,  and 
made  its  way  into  Germany,  being  produced  in 


Berlin  (translation  by  Treitschke)  March  24, 
1806,1  Weimar,  Dresden,  and  Vienna. 

The  writer  of  the  libretto,  Etienne  Jouy, 
played  a  considerable  part  in  Spontini's  life. 
He  was  present  at  the  performance  of '  La  petite 
Maison,'  but  its  complete  fiasco  (the  work  of  a 
jealous  clique)  had  no  effect  upon  him.  He  saw 
in  Spontini  a  man  of  great  dramatic  talent,  and 
found  in  the  despised  work  a  host  of  beauties 
of  the  first  rank.  Meeting  the  composer  the 
following  morning,  he  offered  him  a  libretto  of 
his  own,  which  Spontini,  in  no  way  disheartened 
by  his  failure,  immediately  accepted.  This 
libretto  was  not  'Milton,'  but  'La  Vestale.'* 
It  was  originally  intended  for  Cherubini,  but  he 
could  not  make  up  his  mind  to  compose  it,  and 
after  a  long  delay  returned  it3  To  Spontini  it 
afforded  the  means  of  ranking  himself  at  once 
with  the  first  operatic  composers  of  the  day. 

How  '  Milton  '  and  '  Vestale '  stand  to  each 
other  in  matter  of  date  it  is  impossible  to  ascer- 
tain. That  the  latter  was  composed  before 
'  Milton '  was  put  on  the  stage  is  not  probable, 
since  in  that  case  the  two  must  have  been  written 
within  less  than  six  mouths.  What  probably 
hapj>ened  was  this — an  opportunity  offered  to- 
wards the  close  of  1804  of  producing  a  small 
ojiera  at  the  Theatre  Feydeau,  and  Sfiontini 
then  broke  off  the  longer  work  upon  which  he 
was  already  engaged  to  avail  himself  of  this  new 
chance.  He  may  not  have  been  sorry  too  to 
make  a  preliminary  trial  of  his  new  style  upon 
the  public.  On  the  other  hand,  we  know  for 
certain  that  the  score  of  the  *  Vestale '  was  finished 
in  1805.  Jouy  says  that  it  took  three  years  to 
overcome  the  opinjsition  to  its  production,  and 
the  first  performance  took  place  Dec.  15,  1807. 

He  was  now  fortunately  in  favour  with  the 
Empress  Josephine — to  whom  he  dedicated  the 
score  of  'Milton' — and  was  appointed  her  'Com- 
positeur particulier.'  A  cantata,  '  L'  Eccelsa 
Gara,'  performed  Feb.  8,  1806,  at  the  fetes  given 
in  honour  of  Austcrlitz,  helped  to  increase  this 
goodwill,  which  proved  of  vital  importance  to 
S{tontini  in  maintaining  his  ground  against  the 
opposition  of  the  Conservatoire.  To  such  a 
length  was  this  opjiosition  carried  that  at  one 
of  the  Concerts  Spirituels  in  Holy  Week,  1807, 
an  oratorio  of  his  was  yelled  oir  tne  stage  by 
the  students.  Meantime,  however,  through  the 
Empress's  jiatronage,  '  La  Vestale '  was  in 
rehearsal  at  the  Opera.  But  so  prejudiced 
were  the  artists  against  the  work  that  the 
rehearsals  went  on  amid  ridicule  and  opposition, 

«  Trichmann,  I.Uerary  RrmMn*.  edited  by  1)1  ng.-Utr.lt  (Stutt- 
gart. CotU.  18031.  l>.  415. 

1  Hw  Jouy's  own  account,  Matt  ancedotUfumt  ntr  T Optra  dc  la 
V tat  ale,  ia  the  TkMtr*  tfKtumne  Jouu  (Paris.  18941.  vol.  U.  p.  148 
el  see/. 

»  Ho  myi  Kctl*.  Other*  have  tUtr-l  that  besides  Cherubini  It  ha-i 
hern  offered  to  Mrhul.  Hoieldien.  P**r.  and  other*  and  that  the 
then  unknown  Spontini  waaa  hut  reaource.  That  the  latter  part  of 
the  statement  U  posltlvrly  untrue  we  know  from  Jouy  himself,  and 
th«-  rent  will  not  l>«r  examination.  The  mistakes  as  to  the  detail* 
of  Spontlnis  life  are  very  numerous.  J..ny  even  dl.l  not  know  the 
correct  date  of  hi-  hlrth.  for  he  speaks  of  him  in  1804  as  '  A  peine 
It*  de  vintrt  .tii|  an*.'  K»r  a  long  time  he  was  universally  supposed 
to  have  been  burn  in  177S. 
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both  inside  and  outside  the  theatre.  Some 
foundation  for  this  no  doubt  did  exist.  Even 
in  the  4  Finta  Filosofa '  the  orchestra  was  said 
to  have  drowned  the  voices.1  Whether  this  was 
justified  I  cannot  say,  but  there  is  some  ground 
for  it  in  the  '  Vestale,'  which  also  fell  short  in 
many  other  points.2  Fetis  attended  the  re- 
hearsals, and  is  an  unimpeachable  witness  on 
this  point.  Spontini's  thoughts  were  through- 
out fresh  and  significant,  but,  not  having  before 
attempted  lyric  tragedy,  he  did  not  in  all  cases 
succeed  in  giving  them  a  satisfactory  form. 
Then  began  an  interminable  altering  and  re- 
modelling on  his  part ;  the  most  trying  ex- 
periences at  rehearsals  did  not  discourage  him 
from  again  and  again  re-casting  passage  after 
passage,  until  he  had  hit  on  the  best  possible 
form.  This  indefatigable  polishing  and  ex- 
perimenting became  henceforth  one  of  his 
characteristics,  and  instead  of  diminishing,  as 
he  acquired  command  of  his  means,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  each  new  work  seemed  to 
strengthen  the  habit.  He  would  alter  a  passage 
four  and  five  times,  each  time  pasting -on  the 
new  version,  and  not  unfrequently,  after  all  this 
experimenting,  he  would  revert  to  the  original 
form. 

The  rehearsals  were  at  length  brought  to  a 
close  after  endless  trouble,  when,  at  the  last 
moment,  the  performance  was  all  but  postponed, 
by  a  command  from  the  Emperor  that  Lesueur's 
' La Mort  d' Adam, 'which had  long  been  accepted, 
should  be  given  before  it.  When,  however,  the 
copyist  was  about  to  set  to  work,  by  some 
accident  Lesueur's  score  could  not  be  found, 
and  thus  Spontini  secured  precedence  for  the 
•Vestale.'  Its  success  was  the  most  brilliant 
imaginable,  and  it  long  remained  a  favourite 
with  the  Parisians,  having  been  |>crformed  200 
times  as  early  as  the  year  1824.  The  cast  on 
the  first  night  was  as  follows  :  Licinius,  Nourrit ; 
Cinna,  Lais ;  the  High-Priest,  De>ivis ;  the 
Chief-Augur,  Bon  el  ;  A  Consul,  Martin  ;  Julia, 
Mine.  Branchu  ;  the  Chief  Vestal,  Mme. 
Armand.  Both  composer  and  poet  received 
permission  to  dedicate  the  work  to  the  Empress. 
A  higher  distinction  than  this,  however,  awaited 
Spontini.  Napoleon  had  founded  a  prize  to  be 
given  every  ten  years  to  the  new  opera  which 
should  have  made  the  greatest  success  within 
that  period.  The  time  of  the  award  drew  near. 
Mcliul,  Gossec,  and  Gr^try  were  the  judges,  and 
their  bestowal  of  the  prize  on  the  4  Vestale,' 
instead  of  on  Lesueur's  4  Bardes,'  was  a  tacit 
acknowledgment  that  the  organised  opposition 
to  the  foreigner  was  at  an  end.  The  opera  soon 
became  known  beyond  France.    The  first  per- 


>  Atlf.  Muslk  7  ■■■  ■.  •  for  1M4.  p  398. 

*  The  *  Vattale '  iu  a  marvel  of  notae  for  t  U  day.  and  a  good  atory 
raa  current  about  it  in  Palia  at  the  lima.  A  well-known  physician 
had  advlaed  a  friend  t<>  fo  and  hear  It  aa  a  remedy  for  hi*  deafneaa. 

atra.    After  one  of  the  loodeat 
'  Doctor.  I  can  hear  ! ' 


and  accompanied  him  to  the  theat 
bnnta.  ■  Doctor.'  cried  the  friend  in  I 


formance  at  San  Carlo  in  Naples  (to  an  Italian 
translation  by  Giovanni  Schmidt)  took  place 
Sept.  8,  1811, 3  with  Isabella  Colbran  as  Julia. 
It  made  a  great  sensation,  and  Spontini  might 
perhaps  have  found  a  worthy  successor  among 
his  own  countrymen  in  Nicola  Antonio  Manfroce 
had  this  talented  young  man  not  been  carried 
off  by  an  early  death.  On  the  title-page  of 
the  4  Vestale '  Spontini  styles  himself  Chamber- 
composer  to  the  Empress,  and  Maestro  di  cap- 
pella  to  the  Conservatorio  of  Naples.  Whether 
this  title  was  a  new  honour,  or  whether  he 
brought  it  with  him  to  Paris  I  know  not. 
Vigano  adapted  the  4  Vestale '  as  a  ballet,  and 
in  this  form  also  it  was  universally  popular  in 
Italy.  In  Berlin  the  first  performance  took 
place  Jan.  1 8, 1 81 1 ,  to  a  translation  by  Herklota. 
It  was  given  at  Munich  on  Jan.  14,  and 
Wiirzburg,  Jan.  10,  1812. 

Jouy  drew  the  material  of  his  poem,  the  action 
of  which  takes  place  in  the  year  of  Rome 
269,  from  Winckelmann's  4  Monumenti  antichi 
inediti.'  It  still  ranks  as  one  of  the  best 
librettos  of  the  19th  century,  and  justly  so. 
As  for  the  music  it  is  so  entirely  new,  and  so 
utterly  unlike  the  Neapolitan  style,  that  it  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at  jf  the  malicious  story 
that  Spontini  was  not  the  composer  of  it  has 
occasionally  been  believed:  Not  that  this  could 
have  happened  if  4  Milton '  had  been  better 
known,  for  in  that  little  opera  the  metamorphosis 
of  his  style  is  already  complete.  His  new  style 
Spontini  did  not  evolve  entirely  from  his  own 
resources.  Of  the  influence  of  Mozart  we  have 
already  spoken,  but  that  of  Gluck,  with  whose 
works  he  became  acquainted  in  Paris,  was  more 
important  still.  4  Iphigenie  en  Aulide '  is  said 
to  have  been  the  opera  the  first  hearing  of  which 
showed  him  his  future  path.  Not  that  Gluck 
was  in  his  eyes  a  greater  master  than  Mozart 
Some  years  later,  at  a  banquet  given  in 
Spontini's  honour  at  Berlin,  some  one  said  in 
his  praise  that  as  a  composer  he  had  fulfilled 
all  the  requirements  of  a  master  of  the  musico- 
dramatic  art,  when  he  exclaimed  hastily,  4  No, 
it  is  only  Mozart  who  has  done  that.'4  But 
still  it  is  obvious  that  Gluck  was  nearer  of  kin 
to  him  than  Mozart  With  Gluck  he  shares 
that  touch  of  grandeur,  the  refined  melancholy 
of  which  is  often  so  peculiarly  attractive,  though 
as  a  rule  the  depth  of  Gluck's  sentiment  is 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  Italian  master.  As 
with  Gluck  too  the  dramatic  gift  preponderates 
in  Spontini  over  the  purely  musical.  The 
moment  that  personal  vindictiveneas  against 
Spontini  ceased  it  could  not  but  be  acknowledged 
that  4  La  Vestale '  was  full  of  beauties,  and  that 
it  seized  the  audience  by  its  grand  melodies  and 
fiery  outbursts,  its  depth  of  passion  and  truth 
of  expression,  its  genuinely  tragic  style,  and 

'  See  Florimo.  Srucla  MuticaU  di  .Vapoti,  Ir.  MS.  In  hi*  earlier 
work,  Omno  ttarlro  tulla  amain  mu$icnl«  di  .Vapoti  I  Naplea.  )Wi 
p.  831.  he  aayi  the  flnt  performance  took  place  In  1906. 

«  H.  Dorn  i  .<  u.  mImh  U6cn.  pt,  3.  p.  9 ;  Berlin.  Bohr.  1870. 
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the  singularly  happy  way  in  which  the  scenes 
and  characters  were  individualised.  On  the 
other  hand  there  were  great  shortcomings  which 
could  not  be  ignored.  These  chiefly  lay — out- 
side a  certain  monotony  in  the  movements — in 
the  harmony.  When  Berlioz  afterwards  ventured 
to  maintain  that  scarcely  two  real  faults  in 
harmony  could  be  pointed  out  in  the  score,  he 
only  showed  how  undeveloped  was  his  own  sense 
of  logical  harmony.  It  is  in  what  is  called 
unerring  instinct  for  the  logic  of  harmony  that 
Spon tini  so  sensibly  falls  short  in  «  La  Vestale.' 

This,  no  doubt,  arose  from  the  fact  that  his 
early  training  in  Naples  was  insufficient  to  de- 
velop the  faculty,  and  that  when  he  had  dis- 
covered the  direction  in  which  his  real  strength 
lay  it  was  too  late  to  remedy  the  want.  Zelter, 
who  in  reference  to  Spontini  never  conceals  his 
narrow-mindedness,  made  a  just  remark  when 
he  said  that  the  com|>oser  of  the  *  Vestale  '  would 
never  rise  to  anything  much  higher  than  he  was 
then,  if  he  were  over  twenty-five  at  the  time 
that  it  was  written.1  He  never  really  mastered 
a  great  part  of  the  material  necessary  for  the 
principal  effects  in  his  grand  operas.  His  slow 
and  laborious  manner  of  writing,  too,  which  he 
retained  to  the  last,  though  creditable  to  his 
conscientiousness  as  an  artist,  is  undoubtedly  to 
be  attributed  in  part  to  a  sense  of  uncertainty. 

Between  the  '  Vestale, '  which  we  take  to  have 
been  finished  in  1805,  and  Spontini's  next  opera, 
four  years  elapsed.  To  this  period  apparently 
belongs  a  collection  of  six  songs,  with  accom- 
paniment for  PF.  or  harp,  entitled  '  Sensations 
douces,  melancoliques  et  douloureuses,  exprimees 
en  vers  par  M.  de  O. — L.,  et  en  musique  avec 
accompagnement  de  Piano  on  Harpe  par  Gaspare 
Spontini,  Maitre  de  Chapelle  du  Conservatoire 
de  Naples. '  Some  special  series  of  events  seems 
to  have  given  rise  to  these  pieces,  but  whether 
affecting  the  poet  or  the  composer  is  not  known. 
The  first  two  are  called  1  Sentimens  d'amour,'  the 
third  and  fourth  'Regrets  d'Absence,'  and  the 
last  two  '  Plaintes  sur  la  tombe.'  As  might  be 
expected  they  are  all  very  theatrical,  and  exhibit 
many  awkwardnesses  in  the  harmony.  No.  4 
is  the  best,  and  its  opening  phrase  deserves 
quoting  as  a  specimen  of  refined  melancholy  :— 
Mvderato. 


His  next  opera  was  1  Fernand  Cortez,'  the  first 
performance  of  which  took  place  Nov.  28,  1809, 
with  I  javigne  and  Mme.  Branchu  in  the  prin- 
cipal parts.  The  libretto  was  again  by  Jouy, 
and  not  by  Esmenard,2  who  merely  made  some 
alterations  and  additions.  Nai>oleon  took  an  in- 
terest in  the  production  of '  Cortez,'  from  an  idea 

|  Rrirfierrklri  twitehen  North*  und  Xrttrr,  vol.  1.  p.  438. 

»  Rlehl  tMuHJtoJUeht  C%araUrr*6,fe.  6th        Htutt«art.  CotU. 


that  it  might  influence  public  opinion  in  favour 
of  his  plans  for  the  Spanish  war,  then  in  progress. 
As  soon  as  the  preparations  began  Jouy  was 
warned  by  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  to  intro- 
duce into  the  piece  more  distinct  allusions  to 
the  topics  of  the  day.  He  was  specially  to 
strengthen  the  contrast  between  the  humane 
views  of  Cortez  and  the  fanaticism  of  the  Mexi- 
cans, and  thus  suggest  a  comparison  between  the 
liberal-minded  French  and  the  bigoted  Spaniards 
of  the  day.  Jouy  declining  to  make  these 
alterations,  the  Minister  proposed  Esmenard  for 
the  work.  Napoleon  was  present  at  the  first 
performance,3  but  the  result  did  not  fully  answer 
his  expectations.  Spontini  had  thrown  so  much 
life  into  the  character  of  the  Spaniards,  and  had 
made  them  so  bold,  patriotic,  and  fearless  of 
death,  that  the  sympathies  of  the  audience  were 
enlisted  in  behalf  of  Spaniards  in  general, 
and  Napoleon  ran  the  risk  of  witnessing  an 
exactly  opposite  effect  to  that  which  he  intended. 
The  success  of  the  opera  was  very  great,  equalling 
if  not  exceeding  that  of  the  '  Vestale.'  On  the 
whole  we  should  not  be  wrong  in  pronouncing 
'Cortez'  the  more  finished  work  of  the  two. 
The  faults  of  harmony  are  fewer,  the  tendency 
(latterly  so  exaggerated)  to  pile  up  means  in 
order  to  produce  imposing  effects  is  still  kept 
within  due  bounds.  Remarkable  skill  is  shown 
in  the  treatment  of  the  masses,  and  the  construc- 
tion of  the  larger  dramatic  forms.  The  martial 
tone  demanded  by  the  subject  is  well  maintained 
throughout,  the  savage  passion"  are  delineated 
with  an  energy  often  startling,  while  some  pieces 
aredistinguished  by  grace  and  dignity.  Through- 
out we  are  brought  in  contact  with  an  individual 
artist,  who  has  created  for  himself  his  own  means 
of  expression.4  The  certainty  of  touch,  too, 
in  the  different  characters,  especially  Cortez, 
Amazily,  and  Telasco,  is  worthy  of  all  praise. 
The  way  especially  in  which  the  opposite  nature 
of  the  Spaniards  and  Mexicans  is  brought  out 
shows  consummate  creative  power.  Here  Spon- 
tini is  seen  to  be  a  worthy  successor  of  Gluck, 
who  was  the  first  to  attempt  this  kind  of  problem 
in  his  4  Paris  et  Helt-ne.'  Gluck  had  many  able 
successors,  such  as  Winter  in  Germany  and 
M^hul  in  France,  but  Spontini  comes  still  nearer 
to  the  great  model,  and  has  in  his  turn  served 
as  an  example  for  others.  Neither  Rossini's 
'  Guillaume  Tell '  nor  Marschner's  '  Templer  und 
Jiidin  '  would  have  been  quite  what  they  are  but 
for  him. 

The  form  in  which  we  know  1  Cortez '  is  not 
that  in  which  it  first  appeared.  After  a  long 
interval  it  was  revived  May  26,  1817,  in  an 
entirely  new  shajie.  Esmenard  was  dead,  and 
for  the  alterations  in  the  poem  Jouy  was  entirely 
responsible.  The  third  act  now  became  the  first, 

*  ThMtrt  oT&iennt  Jou#,  vol.  11.  p.  190  et 

«  In  face  of  thU  Klf-evidrnt  '»<t  but  little  Importance  will  \m 
attached  to  the  dUoovery  ,IUMje  |„  r-»ri.  that  the  Trio  'Crrateur 
de  o»  nouveau  niotide."  n.  an  imitation  of  an  •  O  *alt 
•f  OtMMC  *.  Hn  Journal  d*»  Mbatt  for  June  1,  1817. 
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the  first  act  the  second,  and  a  part  of  the  second 
the  third  ;  some  passages  were  suppressed  and 
others  added,  and  the  part  of  Montezuma  was 
entirely  new.  Jouy  had  introduced  Montezuma 
into  his  original  sketch,  but  thinking  the  part 
weak  and  undramatic  had  omitted  it  in  the  first 
libretto.  It  now  reappeared.  The  part  of 
Amazily  is  simplified  as  regards  her  appearances, 
but  the  oharacter  is  strengthened.  The  piano- 
forte score,  arranged  by  F.  Naue,  and  published 
by  Hofmeister  of  Leipzig,  gives  the  opera  as  it 
stood  after  a  third  and  final  revision  made  by 
the  poet  Theauleon.  The  full  score  came  out 
in  Paris  in  the  fortieth  year  after  Spontini's 
retirement  from  Berlin.  The  third  act  in  its 
second  form  may  be  found  in  Jouy's  (Euvres 
completes,  vol.  ii.  p.  187. 

In  1810  Spontini  became  conductor  of  the 
Italian  opera,  which  was  united  with  the 
Coraeclie  Francaise  under  the  title  of  4  Theatre 
de  llmperatrice,'  and  located  at  the  Odeon.  He 
formed  a  distinguished  company  of  singers,  im- 
proved the  orchestra,  and  threw  more  variety 
into  the  repertoire.  One  signal  service  was  his 
production,  for  the  first  time  in  Paris,  of  4  Don 
Juan '  in  its  original  form.  He  remodelled  Catel's 
'  Semiramide,'  with  fresh  numbers  of  his  own, 
and  revived  it  with  some  success.  He  also  in- 
stituted Concerts  Spirituels,  at  which  he  success- 
fully introduced  such  works  as  Mozart's  Re- 
quiem, Haydn's  Symphonies,  and  extracts  from 
the  'Creation.'  But  he  did  not  keep  the  con- 
ductorship  long.  Differences  arose  between  him- 
self and  Alexandre  Duval,  the  director  of  the 
theatre,  and  in  1812  Spontini  was  dismissed 
from  his  post  by  M.  de  Retnusat,  surintendant 
of  the  Imperial  theatres. 

On  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  in  1814 
Spontini  was  reinstated,  but  soon  gave  up  the 
post  to  Catalani  for  a  money  consideration.  His 
conduct  as  conductor  of  the  opera  does  not  give 
a  favourable  idea  of  his  character.  When  Count 
Bruhl  was  in  Paris,  Spout  mi  was  described  to 
him  by  the  managers  of  the  Opera  as  '  grasping 
and  indolent ;  ill-natured, treacherous,and  spite- 
ful.' 1  Catalani,  too,  always  averred  that  he  had 
treated  her  badly.  Some,  however,  took  a  more 
favourable  view,  and  maintained  that  he  had 
been  both  zealous  and  successful  in  his  efforts 
for  the  furtherance  of  art.  F«5tis  believed  that 
it  was  not  Spontini  but  Duval  who  should  have 
been  dismissed  in  1812.  It  is  curious  thus  to 
find  the  same  difference  of  opinion  in  Paris  with 
regard  to  Spontini's  character  which  was  after- 
wards so  notieeable  in  Berlin. 

On  May  30,  1814,  Louis  XVIII.  became 
king  of  France,  and  in  commemoration  of  the 
event  Jouy  and  Spontini  wrote  a  festival-opera 
in  two  acts  called  4  PeJage,  ou  le  Roi  de  la  Paix.' 
The  first  performance  took  place  August  23,1814. 
The  work  is  of  no  value,  and  must  have  been 
very  quickly  composed.    The  subject  is  idyllic, 

»  Letter  oi  Brtthl  to  Frederick  WUlUm  III..  Oct  8. 1818. 


breathing  only  soft  emotions,  and  therefore  en- 
tirely contrary  to  the  nature  of  Spontini's  talent 
The  opera  was  dedicated  to  the  king,  who 
appointed  Spontini  his  4  Dramatic  composer  in 
ordinary.'  It  is  often  said  that  Spontini's  music 
displays  the  spirit  of  the  age  of  Napoleon.  The 
remark  is  true  so  far  as  the  martial  splendour, 
the  vehement  energy,  the  overpowering  massive 
effect  of  his  grand  operas  are  concerned.  In  all 
this  the  spirit  of  the  time  is  recognisable  enough. 
But  it  resides  in  the  music  only  ;  and  it  would 
be  very  wrong  to  conclude  that  Spontini  him- 
self was  an  adherent  of  Napoleon's  politics  or 
person.  He  was  as  little  of  an  imperialist  as 
Weber  (notwithstanding  his  songs  in  the  cause 
of  liberty)  was  a  democrat.  Art  and  Politics 
are  two  distinct  things,  and  if  Spontini  did  do 
homage  to  Louis  after  enjoying  the  favour  of 
Napoleon  there  is  no  need  to  blame  him. 

He  next  took  part  with  Persuis,  Berton,  and 
Kreutzer  in  an  opera-ballet,  4  Lea  Dieux  rivaux,' 
produced  June  21,  1816,  in  honour  of  the 
marriage  of  the  Due  de  Berri.  Spontini's  share 
was  confined  to  two  or  three  dances,  and  a  song, 
'  Voici  le  Roi,  Francais  fideles,'  of  little  value. 
Other  ballet  -music  however,  composed  tor 
Salieri's  4  Danaides,'  rises  to  the  level  of 
4Cortez'  and  the  4Vestale.'  The  opera,  re- 
vived with  this  addition  Oct  22,  1817,  wis 
enthusiastically  received. 

But  these  pieces d' occasion  sink  into  insignifi- 
cance before  the  grand  opera  401y  mpie, ' 4  imitated' 
by  Briffautand  Dieulafoy  from  Voltaire's  tragedy. 
Spontini  took  a  most  unusual  length  of  time  for 
the  composition.  He  was  at  work  upon  the  last 
act  in  December  1815,  and  yet  the  opera  wis 
not  finished  by  January  1819.2  After  so  much 
trouble  and  pains  he  not  unnaturally  considered 
it  his  best  work.  4  This  score,'  he  write*  Nov. 
27,  1819,  4  must  be  ranked  higher,  for  import- 
ance and  range  of  subject,  than  those  of  44  La 
Vestale  "  and  44  Cortez  "  ' ;  and  to  this  opinion  he 
adhered,  in  spite  of  many  proofs  that  the  public 
judged  otherwise.  At  the  first  performance 
(Paris,  Dec.  15,  1819)  a  bitter  disappointment 
awaited  him,  for  the  opera  failed  in  spite  of 
his  numerous  supporters,  and  of  the  generally 
favourable  disposition  of  the  Parisians  towards 
him.  Spontini  however  was  not  the  man  to 
throw  up  his  cause  for  a  first  failure.  The 
libretto  was  chiefly  to  blame.  The  writers 
had  adhered  too  closely  to  Voltaire,  without 
remembering  the  requirements  of  the  music,  or 
the  established  forms  of  Grand  Opera,  The 
tragical  conclusion  especially  was  objected  to 
as  an  innovation.  This  was  remedied  first  of 
all,  and  a  happy  ending  substituted.  By 
February  1820,  Spontini  was  at  work  on  the 
revision,  which  he  completed  in  less  than  a 
year,  and  the  opera  was  produced  in  its  new 
form,  May  14,  1821,  at  Berlin.    In  1822  it 

t  Letter,  from  SpouUnl  to  Ceunt  BrtUU,  dated  Dec.  22.  l&li.  ur J 
Jen.  14.  1818l 
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was  again  revised,  the  changes  this  time  being 
in  the  airs  for  Olympie  and  Cassandre,  the  duet 
for  the  same  in  the  first  act,  and  a  new  scene 
with  terzetto  in  the  third.    As  this  last  is  not 
included  in  the  printed  edition  it  looks  as  if  the 
final  form  of  the  opera  had  not  even  yet  been 
attained.  Schlesinger  of  Berlin  published  a  com- 
plete pianoforte- score  in  1826.1    The  opera  was 
again  put  on  the  stage  in  Paris,  Feb.  28,  1826, 
and  by  March  15  it  had  already  been  played 
six  times.5*    Each  time  it  pleased  more,  and  at 
last  Spontini  was  able  to  count  it  among  his 
great  triumphs.  It  was,  however,  only  in  Berlin, 
where  he  settled  in  1820,  that  it  kept  a  per- 
manent place  in  the  repertory.    It  had  a  short 
run  at  Dresden  and  Darmstadt  in  1822,  and 
was  proposed  at  Vienna,  but  the  performance 
did  not  take  place.    The  opera  has  now  com- 
pletely disapjteared  from  musical  life,  a  fate  it 
shares  with  Cherubini's  *  Medee.'    That  no 
attempts  have  been  made  to  revive  it  must  be 
attributed  |»rtly  to  the  enormous  demands 
which  it  makes  on  the  dramatic  and  scenic 
resources  of  a  theatre,  and  also  to  the  fact 
that  Spontini's  operas  are  of  an  individual  type 
and  require  a  peculiar  style  of  representation. 
The  few  living  musicians  who  remember  the  per- 
formances of  Spontini's  operas  in  Berlin  between 
1820  and  1830  know  the  kind  of  interpretation 
he  used  to  give  of  them — one  which  by  no  means 
lay  on  the  surface.    Dom,  in  his  Recollections* 
says  that  at  Leipzig  in  1829  the  final  chorus  in 
the  second  act  of  tho  •  Vestale 1  was  ridiculed  as 
a  mere  waltz-tune.    When  Dorn  undertook  the 
direction  of  the  opera,  and  had  to  conduct  the 
'  Vestale,'  he  made  such  good  use  of  his  recol- 
lections of  the  way  in  which  it  was  conducted 
by  the  composer,  that  the  chorus  in  question 
was  scarcely  recognised,  and  all  adverse  com- 
ments were  silenced.    'Another  fifty  years,' 
continues  he,  'and  the  Spontini  traditions  will 
have  disappeared,  as  the  Mozart  traditions  have 
already  done.'  It  would  be  more  correct  to  say 
that  both  have  disappeared.  The  Spontini  tradi- 
tions might  possibly  have  lived  longer  had  his 
work  in  Germany  been  more  successful  than  it 
was.    But  there  is  enough  to  account  for  this, 
and  more,  in  the  unsettled  condition  of  all  stage 
matters  in  Germany  for  many  years  past. 

*  Olympie '  and  1  Agnes  von  Hohenstaufen  " — 
written  'ten  years  later — stand  alone  among 
operas  of  the  19th  century  for  grandeur  of  con- 
ception. True,  in  isolated  scenes  of  the  '  Hugue- 
nots '  and  the  •  Prophete,'  Meyerbeer  approached 
liis  predecessor,  but  he  never  succeeded  in  creat- 
ing a  whole  of  such  magnificent  proportions. 
The  unity  of  design  is  remarkable,  each  act 
seems  to  be  cast  in  one  mould  ;  and  this  from 
the  fact  that  musically  the  several  scenes  of  each 
act  run  into  each  other  in  a  much  more  marked 
manner  than  in  '  Cortez '  or  the  1  Vestale.*  There 

«  A  full  Kore.  in  S  toU.  wu  puhltubcd  by  BraH  «t  Pari*. 

»   Man'!  Hrrhr-r    <  '7  -r ....  MUt.  M*itun9  lot  182*.  p.  104. 
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is  also,  throughout,  the  closest  connection  be- 
tween the  music,  the  scenes  on  the  stage,  and 
the  development  of  the  plot — the  cachet  of  the 
true  dramatic  artist.  The  principal  characters 
are  well  defined,  and  the  tone  assigned  to  each 
at  the  start  is  skilfully  maintained.  The  first 
entrances,  always  the  most  important  moment 
in  opera  for  fixing  the  character  of  a  part,  are 
always  very  significant.  For  instance,  it  is  inter- 
esting to  observe  the  entirely  different  nature  of 
the  music  at  the  entrances  of  Olympia  and  of 
Statira.  The  latter,  the  principal  character  in 
the  piece,  has  no  rival,  unless  it  be  Cherubini's 
•Medee/orperhapsGluck 's ' Armide.'  Asorrrow- 
ful  woman,  burdened  with  horrible  memories 
and  burning  for  revenge,  she  is  yet  a  Queen  from 
the  crown  of  her  head  to  the  sole  of  her  foot, 
and  a  heroine,  as  all  must  acknowledge,  worthy 
of  Alexander  the  Great.  Bearing  in  mind  the 
grandeur  of  the  subject,  and  its  background  of 
history,  the  composer's  choice  of  material  does 
not  seem  exaggerated. 

But  these  great  qualities  are  accompanied  by 
considerable  delects.  Apart  from  the  falsified 
history  of  the  plot,  which  might  easily  disturb 
a  cultivated  spectator  in  these  days  of  accuracy, 
the  happy  conclusion  weakens  the  interest  in 
the  fate  of  the  chief  characters.  The  part  of 
Statira,  at  any  rate,  was  far  more  consistent 
and  homogeneous  when  the  ending  was  tragic. 
The  music,  undeniably  grandly  sketched  as  a 
whole,  lacks  charm  in  the  details.  Spontini  was 
not  an  instrumental  composer.  His  overtures, 
dances,  and  marches,  are  in  all  cases  music 
without  any  independent  existence,  simply  in- 
tended to  introduce  or  accompany.  Instru- 
mental music,  from  its  immense  plasticity  and 
variety,  is  the  best  possible  school  for  develop- 
ing all  the  rich  resources  of  the  musical  art ;  but 
in  this  school  Spontini  had  never  been  properly 
disciplined,  and  the  neglect  makes  itself  felt  in 
his  larger  dramatic  forms.  These  are  monotonous 
and  wearisome,  while  his  basses  are  poor,  and  his 
accompaniments  wanting  in  variety.  It  seems 
strange  that  with  his  great  reverence  for  Mozart 
—the  great  model  in  this  respectalso — he  should 
never  have  been  aware  of  this  want  in  himself. 
His  melodies  lack  plasticity,  that  bold  free  move- 
ment which  is  absolutely  essential  if  the  melody 
is  to  remain  dominant  over  all  the  accumulated 
masses  of  sound.  He  has  not  sufficient  command 
of  language  to  have  always  ready  to  his  hand 
suitable  means  of  expression  for  the  rapid  changes 
of  sentiment  in  the  course  of  a  scene.  Nor  has 
he  the  power  of  assigning  the  instrumental  music 
its  due  share  in  the  dramatic  development.  If 
all  the  work  is  done  by  the  singing  and  acting, 
one  is  tempted  to  ask  what  is  the  object  of  all 
this  overwhelming  apparatus  in  the  orchestra  ? 
The  important  part  played  by  the  instrumental 
music  in  an  opera,  that  of  preparing  and  eluci- 
dating the  sentiments,  making  them  subject- 
ively more  credible,  and  objectively  clearer,  this 
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problem  Spontini  either  did  not  grasp,  or  felt 
himself  unable  to  solve.  In  all  these  respects 
he  was  far  surpassed  by  Cherubini  and  Weber, 
each  in  his  own  line. 

Whilst  Spontini  was  busy  in  Paris  composing 
'  Olympie,'  the  way  was  being  prepared  for  the 
most  important  event  in  the  second  half  of  his 
life — his  summons  to  Berlin.  As  no  authentic 
account  of  the  circumstances  of  his  going  there, 
or  of  his  twenty-two  years'  sojourn  and  work  in 
the  Prussian  capital,  has  yet  been  published,  we 
must  treat  the  subject  somewhat  in  detail, 
from  MS.  authorities  hitherto  unused.1  King 
Frederick  William  III.,  during  a  visit  of  two 
months  to  Paris  (March  31  to  the  beginning  of 
June  1814),  heard  Spoutini's  operas  several 
times,  and  was  deeply  impressed  by  them.  Not 
only  was  '  Cortez '  at  once  put  in  rehearsal  at 
Berlin  and  produced  Oct.  15,  1814,  but  the 
king,  on  the  return  of  peace,  occupied  himself 
with  various  plans  for  improving  the  state  of 
music  in  Prussia.  An  establishment  for  the 
promotion  of  church  music  was  thought  of ;  a 
Conservatoire  for  music  and  declamation  was 
projected,  like  that  at  Paris,  and,  above  all, 
fresh  impulse  was  to  be  given  to  the  Court 
Opera  by  engaging  a  conductor  of  acknowledged 
ability.  For  this  last  post  Spontini  was  the 
man  fixed  upon.  So  far  back  as  the  autumn 
of  1814  proposals  had  been  made  to  him  at 
Vienna,  offering  him  the  then  immense  salary 
of  5000  thalers  (£750)  on  condition  of  his 
furnishing  two  operas  a  year  for  Berlin.  Spontini 
was  incliued  to  accept,  but  the  plan  did  not 
meet  with  the  approval  of  the  Intendant  of  the 
Royal  theatre — Count  Briihl,  who  had  succeeded 
Illland  in  Feb.  1815.  Briihl's  opinion  was 
entitled  to  the  more  weight  as  there  had  scarcely 
ever  been  a  theatrical  manager  in  Germany  who 
knew  his  business  so  well.  He  was  himself 
an  actor  of  great  experience,  had  studied  several 
parts  at  Weimar  under  Goethe's  direction,  had 
sung  Sacchini's  'GSdipe'  in  French,  and  taken 
other  parts  in  grand  operas  at  Rheinsberg, 
Prince  Henry's  palace.  He  had  even  played 
the  horn  for  months  together  in  the  band.  He 
was  no  inefficient  scene-painter ;  had  studied 
drawing  with  Genelli,  and  archteology  with  Hirt 
and  Botticher,  had  devoted  some  time  to  archi- 
tecture, and  was  personally  acquainted  with 
nearly  all  the  important  theatres  in  Germany, 
Paris,  and  London.  Add  to  this  his  refined 
taste,  ideal  turn  of  mind,  and  high  social  position, 
and  it  will  be  seen  that  he  possessed  qualities 
rarely  found  united  in  the  person  of  a  theatrical 
manager.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  Briihl 
ignored  the  advantage  of  having  so  distinguished 
an  artist  at  the  head  of  the  Berlin  opera.  It 
was,  however,  by  no  means  certain  that  Spontini 
had  had  the  necessary  practice  as  a  conductor, 
for  in  Paris  no  composer  oonducts  his  own  operas. 

>  The  principal  ioutom  upon  which  we  hare  drawn  are  paper* 
belonging  to  the  royal  theatres  of  Berlin,  and  to  the  Prnatian  Koyal 
Famllj. 


His  ignorance  of  German  would  not  only  niak 
it  difficult  for  him  and  his  musicians  to  under 
stand  each  other,  but  would  also  prevent  his 
composing  a  German  opera.  As  yet  he  had  only 
eomjKwed  two  oj>eras  of  acknowledged  merit, 
and  it  was  possible  that  he  would  not  be  able 
to  supply  two  new  ones  each  year  ;  and  if  he 
were  able,  the  price  paid  for  them  would  be 
exorbitant,  unless  it  were  quite  certain  that  a* 
interpreted  under  his  own  direction  they  would 
mark  a  decided  step  in  advance.  At  this  point 
therefore  the  negotiations  hung  fire,  until  the 
king  returned  to  Paris  in  July  1815,  when  he 
renewed  his  offer  to  Spontini  in  person,  and 
accepted  the  dedication  of  a  piece  of  military 
music.  At  his  request  Spontini  sent  a  collection 
of  his  marches  to  Briihl,  following  it  on  Dec  22, 
1815,  with  a  letter,  in  which  he  begged  him  to 
exert  his  influence  in  arranging  the  matter. 
This  not  availing,  he  got  a  personal  appeal  made 
to  him  from  the  Prussian  embassy.  On  March 
28,  1816,  Briihl  returned  an  evasive  answer, 
and  on  Nov.  3  wrote  decisively  that  the  king 
had  settled  the  affair  adversely  to  Spontini's 
wishes,  and  that  he  must  abandon  with  regret 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  him  settled  in  Berlin. 

The  matter  now  appeared  wholly  at  an  end, 
the  king  having  yielded  to  the  representations 
of  his  Intendant.  Spontini  had  at  that  time 
no  settled  appointment  in  Paris,  beyond  that 
of  court-composer,  and  it  is  easy  to  understand 
how  tempting  so  brilliant  an  offer  from  Berlin 
must  have  seemed.  He  now  entered  into  a  fresh 
connection  with  Naples,  and  received  in  the 
following  year  the  title  of  maestro  di  eapptlln 
to  the  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies.  The  French 
king  also  gave  him  a  salary  of  2000  francs,  and 
thus  all  thoughts  of  Berlin  seemed  for  the  time 
to  have  vanished. 

In  181 7  King  Frederick  William  came  to  Paris 
for  the  third  time,  heard  'Cortez*  in  its  new 
form,  was  so  delighted  that  he  attended  four 
representations,  and  directed  that  the  score 
should  be  secured  at  once  for  Berlin.  Spontini 
received  the  title  of  Premier  maitrc  de  chapelU 
hvrwraire,  and  was  permitted  to  dedicate  to  the 
king  his  grand  '  Bacchanale,'  composed  for 
Salieri's  '  Danaides.'  This  he  was  shrewd  enough 
to  arrange  for  a  Prussian  military  band,  intro- 
ducing an  air  from  the  '  Vcstale,'  'La  paix  est 
en  ce  jour  la  fruit  de  vos  completes."  To  confirm 
himself  in  the  king's  favour  he  even  composed 
a  Prussian  national  anthem,  completed  between 
Nov.  25,  1817,  and  Oct.  18,  1818.  The  words, 
written  by  the  king's  private  secretary  J.  F.  L. 
Duncker,  begin 

Wo  ist  das  Volk  das  kilhn  von  That 
Der  Tyrannei  den  Kopf  zertrat? 

On  the  latter  date  (the  anniversary  of  the 
battle  of  Leipzig),  Briihl  had  the  work  performed 
for  the  first  time  at  the  Berlin  opera-house,  and 
from  1820  to  1840  it  was  played  every  year  on 
the  king's  birthday,  August  3.    A  Volkslied, 
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from  inherent  reasons,  it  never  could  become  ; 
but  it  has  a  certain  chivalrous  stateliness  and 
distinction  of  its  own.  After  the  death  of 
Frederick  William  III.  it  gradually  disappeared 
from  the  musical  life  of  Berlin  The  king,  how- 
ever, decreed  in  March  1818  that  the  4  Vestale ' 
should  be  performed  every  year  on  April  1,  in 
remembrance  of  the  first  time  he  passed  in 
Paris  in  1814. 

This  year  also  euded  without  realising  the 
king's  project  of  attaching  Sppntini  to  his  court. 
Spontini,  aware  that  Bruhl  was  opposed  to  his 
coining,  contrived  to  carry  on  the  negotiations 
through  Major-Goneral  von  Witzleben,  an  ardeut 
admirer  of  his  music,  and  the  person  who  had 
suggested  his  comjwsing  the  Prussian  national 
anthem.  The  contract  was  at  length  drawn  up 
in  August  1819,  and  signed  by  the  king  on 
Sept.  1.  It  provided  that  Spontini  should 
receive  the  titles  of  chief  Capellmeister,  and 
General  Director  of  Music,  with  an  additional 
one  of  4  Superintendent-General  of  the  Royal 
Music 1  to  be  borne  abroad.  He  was  to  take  the 
general  superintendence  of  all  musical  affairs, 
and  to  compose  two  new  grand  o[>eras,  or  three 
smaller  ones,  every  three  years.  He  was  bound 
to  conduct  only  at  the  first  performances  of  his 
own  works  ;  at  other  times  he  might  conduct 
or  not  as  he  pleased.  In  addition  he  was  to 
compose  puces  d 'occasion  for  the  court  festivals, 
and  whenever  the  king  pleased.  Any  other 
works  he  chose  to  compose  and  produce  at  the 
theatre  were  to  be  paid  for  separately.  He  was 
also  at  liberty,  with  slight  restrictions,  to  pro- 
duce his  operas  for  his  own  benefit  elsewhere, 
and  to  sell  them  to  publishers.  His  salary  was 
fixed  at  4000  thalers,  payable  half-yearly  in 
advance,  besides  an  annual  benefit,  guaranteed 
to  yield  at  least  1050  thalers,  and  a  benefit 
concert,  with  the  theatre  free,  and  the  gratuitous 
assistance  of  the  members  of  the  Royal  opera 
and  orchestra.  He  was  to  have  four  months' 
leave  of  absence  every  year,  and  an  adequate 
pension  after  ten  years'  service.  The  Prussian 
ambassador  interfered  to  procure  his  release 
from  his  engagement  at  Naples,  and  the  king 
undertook  to  pay  any  necessary  damages. 

Although  nominally  subordinate  to  Bruhl, 
Spontini  was  by  this  contract  virtually  made 
his  colleague.  Briihl's  experienced  eye,  how- 
ever, soon  detected  certain  passages  in  the 
document  admitting  of  two  interpretations,  and 
exposing  the  management  to  all  the  dangers  of 
a  divided  authority.  He  could  not  help  feeling 
mortified  at  the  way  he  had  been  superseded  in 
the  business  ;  this  would  naturally  make  him 
mistrust  Spontini,  and  thus  the  two  came  to- 
gether under  unfavourable  auspices.  According 
to  the  contract  Spontini  should  have  begun 
work  at  Berlin  on  Feb.  15, 1820,  but  he  obtained 
leave  to  postpone  his  coming,  first  to  March  15, 
and  then  to  May  15,  and  did  not  arrive  until 
May  28,  1820.    The  corps  dramatiquc,  piqued 


at  the  exorbitant  terms  of  his  engagement,  did 
not  meet  him  in  the  friendliest  spirit,  but 
Berlin  society  was  favourably  disposed  towards 
him,  particularly  the  court  circle.  The  news- 
papers were  full  of  the  subject,  and  thus  it 
came  to  pass  that  all  classes  were  keenly 
interested. 

The  Opera  was  at  this  time,  thanks  to  Briihl's 
exertions,  in  a  high  state  of  efficiency.  The 
company  was  unusually  good — including  such 
singers  as  Milder- Hauptmann,  Seidler- Wran- 
itzky,  Schulz-Killitschky,  and  Eunicke  ;  Bader, 
Stiimcr,  Blume,  and  Eduard  Devrient.  The 
hand  had  been  well  trained  by  Bernhard  Weber. 
Briihl  took  immense  pains  to  secure  finish  in 
the  performances,  had  added  to  the  repertoire 
all  the  great  masterpieces,  and  had  introduced 
'Fidelio'  and  'Armida,'  besides  establishing 
other  operas  of  Gluck's  permanently  in  Berlin. 
He  had  also  mounted  the  1  Vestal '  and  1  Cortes: ' 
with  the  utmost  care  and  intelligence,  and  was 
entitled  to  boast  that  he  had  made  the  Berlin 
oj>era  the  first  in  Germany,  as  indeed  every  one 
allowed.  Spontini  found  neither  blemishes  to 
remove  nor  reforms  to  introduce.  He  had  at 
his  disposal  a  company  of  first-rate  artists,  his 
power  over  them  was  practically  unlimited,  and 
the  king's  confidence  in  him  unbounded.  His 
obvious  duty  was  to  keep  matters  up  to  the 
standard  to  which  Briihl  had  raised  them. 

He  started  with  the  best  intentions.  Briihl 
was  informed  of  various  plans  for  increasing  the 
orchestra,  establishing  a  training-school  for  the 
chorus,  and  introducing  new  methods  into  the 
existing  singing-school.  He  was  considering 
the  best  means  of  educating  the  singers  in  the 
dramatic  part  of  their  art,  and  drew  up  a  new 
set  of  rules  for  the  band.  Little,  however,  came 
of  all  this,  partly  because  several  of  Spontini's 
proposals  were  already  in  existence  in  other 
forms,  and  partly  because  of  his  own  want  of 
purpose  and  temper.  In  fact,  it  soon  came  to 
a  trial  of  strength  between  him  and  Briihl.  The 
latter  insisted,  a  little  too  firmly,  on  his  rights 
as  supreme  manager,  and  even  appealed  to  the 
public  through  the  press.  Spontini,  despotic, 
and  exceedingly  sensitive  as  to  publicity,  referred 
to  his  contract,  which  had  been  drawn  up  with- 
out Briihl's  concurrence,  and  which  he  declined 
to  interpret  according  to  Briihl's  views,  and 
stated  specifically  that  he  was  subject  to  no  one 
but  the  King,  or  possibly  the  Home-Minister 
also.  Unacquainted  with  Berlin  or  the  German 
language,  and  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of 
parasites,  he  soon  fell  into  mistakes  which  it 
was  extremely  difficult  to  rectify  with  so 
suspicious  a  person.  A  few  months  of  ill-con- 
cealed irritation  on  both  sides  led  to  0{>en 
collision.  On  Oct.  25,  at  a  meeting  to  arrange 
the  repertoire  for  the  week,  with  Briihl  in  the 
chair,  Spontini  sjwke  of  che  lattcr's  sketch  as 
1  j»arfaitement  ridicule,'  because  it  did  not  con- 
tain at  least  two  grand  operas,  the  1  Vestale ' 
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and  1  Armida ' ;  styled  the  pieces  selected  '  des 
miseres,  des  niaiseries,'  etc.,  and  talked  in  the 
most  violent  way  of  the  Count's  bad  manage- 
ment Bruhl  tried  to  give  him  an  idea  of  what 
subordination  meant  in  Prussia,  but  subordina- 
tion Spontini  would  not  hear  of.  '  Don't  attempt 
•  to  treat  me,'  he  writes  on  Nov.  12,  'as  a  mere 
subordinate,  for  I  am  nothing  of  the  kind, 
neither  by  my  person,  my  character,  my  con- 
tract, nor  my  talent ;  for  although  my  post 
happens  to  be  included  in  your  department,  it 
is  so  in  a  wholly  different  sense  from  what  you 
appear,  or  pretend,  to  think.'  The  whole  letter 
is  very  angry,  and  very  rude,  and  it  was  long 
before  the  two  were  again  on  terms  of  even  out- 
ward civility.  Bruhl  took  his  grievance  straight 
to  the  king,  and  peace  was  at  length  re- 
established. The  following  extract  will  show 
Briihl's  opinion  of  Spontini  at  this  time  :— 

1  He  is,'  he  writes  to  Witzleben, 1  extremely  passionate, 
and  once  in  a  passion  oversteps  all  bounds  ;  uses  expres- 
sions  which  no  man  of  honour  can  pardon,  and  then 
considers  his  natural  bad  temper  excuse  enough  for 
anything.  He  is  very  suspicious,  and  at  the  same  time 
very  credulous,  putting  himself  at  the  mercy  of  any  one 
who  will  flatter  nia  vanity;  and  in  consequence  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  host  of  unsatisfactory  characters,  who 
make  him  their  shuttlecock.  His  pride  and  vanity  have 
really  reached  the  sublime  of  the  ridiculous  ;  and  temper, 
sometimes  assuming  the  guise  of  modesty,  directs,  or 
rather  misdirects,  all  his  actions.  .  .  .  And  to  such  a 
man  has  been  confided  the  conduct  of  business  of  more 
than  ordluary  intricacy  ! ' 

This  description,  written  under  obvious  irrita- 
tion, should  in  justice  be  counterbalanced  by 
the  consideration  of  Spontini's  great  qualities 
as  an  artist.  But  that  Briihl's  estimate  was  in 
the  main  correct,  the  sequel  will  show. 

During  the  preparations  for  the  first  perform- 
ance of '  Olympia,'  Spontini  had  an  opportunity 
of  appearing  before  the  court  and  public  with  a 
new  composition.  In  the  beginning  of  1821 
the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas,  heir- presumptive  to 
the  throne  of  Russia,  and  his  consort,  paid  a 
visit  to  Berlin,  and  court  festivities  on  a  grand 
scale  were  instituted  in  their  honour.  Moore's 
'  Lalla  Rookh  1  was  then  much  talked  of,  and 
Bruhl  conceived  the  idea  of  representing  the 
principal  scenes  in  a  series  of  tableaux  vivants. 
Schinkel  undertook  the  scenery  and  arrangement 
of  the  groups,  and  Spontini  composed  the  songs, 
introductory  march,  and  dance -music.  The 
performance  took  place  Jan.  27,  1821,  at  the 
Royal  Palace,  and  was  pronounced  to  be  the 
most  brilliant  and  quaintly  beautiful  thing  of 
the  kind  ever  seen.  Theactors  were  all  members 
of  the  court  circle.  On  Feb.  11  the  performance 
was  repeated  before  a  select  audience  comprising 
the  most  distinguished  artists  and  scientific  men 
in  Berlin.  Hensel,  Fanny  Mendelssohn's  hus- 
band, was  commissioned  by  the  King  to  paint 
the  tableaux,  for  presentation  to  the  Grand 
Duchess.1  A  sort  of  running  commentary  on 
the  representation  was  furnished  by  a  number 

•  The  Importance  of  thlt  event  in  Henael'a  lift  mar  be  aeen  from 
the  Mendelsohn  family,  roL  L  p.  M. 


of  songs  written  by  Spiker,  set  by  Spontini,  and 
executed  behind  the  scenes  by  the  best  singers 
from  the  opera  and  asmall  orchestra.2  Spontini's 
work  consists  of  four  instrumental  and  six  vocal 
pieces.  One  of  the  latter  is  a  chorus  of  genii 
(3  soprani  and  1  tenor)  sung  while  Nourmahal 
is  sleeping,  and  a  real  work  of  genius.  The 
singers  vocalise  on  A,  while  the  instruments  are 
playing  a  light  accompaniment.  The  other 
vocal  pieces  are  the  songs,  the  second  being  e 
free  translation  of  the  opening  of  '  Paradise  and 
the  Peri'  Spontini's  work  now  r.inVrs  from 
inevitable  comparison  with  Schumann's  music. 
As  an  Italian  he  had  neither  romantic  imagina- 
tion nor  depth  of  expression  enough  for  the 
subject.  But  taking  the  piece  as  a  whole,  it  is 
possibly  more  in  character  with  Moore's  poetry 
than  the  oratorio  form  chosen  by  Schumann. 

The  first  performance  of  'Olympia'  was 
eagerly  anticipated.  March  5,  1821,  was  first 
fixed,  but  it  was  postponed  till  May  14,  a  delay 
for  which  Spontini  was  entirely  to  blame.  The 
translator,  E.  A.  Hoffmann,  only  got  the  last 
act  from  him  bit  by  bit,  the  chorus-master  had 
not  seen  a  note  of  it  by  Feb.  1 8,  nor  had  the 
ballet-master  been  consulted.  Spontini  insisted 
on  at  least  three  months'  rehearsals.  The  ex- 
penditure on  the  mist-cn-acene  was  so  lavish 
that  even  the  king  remonstrated.  Statira  was 
played  by  Milder,  Olympia  by  Schnlz,  and 
Cassander  and  Antigonus  by  Bader  and  Blume. 
The  chorus  and  orchestra  were  materiallv 
strengthened,  the  scenery  was  by  Schinkel  and 
Oropius,  and  there  were  forty  two  rehearsals. 
The  result  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and 
perfect  performances  ever  seen,  and  an  enormous 
success.  Even  Bruhl  was  carried  away,  and 
wrote  to  Milder,  «  you  have  given  us  a  perfect 
representation,  and  added  another  flower  to  your 
crown  as  an  artist.'  Spontini's  triumph  was 
complete.  Even  his  opponents  acknowledged 
that  'Olympia'  had  no  rival  among  modern 
operas.  Zelter  wrote  to  Goethe  that  he  did 
not  like  the  work,  but  could  not  help  going 
again  and  again. 

Spontini's  supremacy  in  the  musical  world 
lasted  exactly  five  weeks,  for  on  June  18,  1821, 
'  Der  Freischutz '  was  produced  at  the  newly 
erected  theatre  in  Berlin.  Its  immediate  success 
may  not  have  more  than  equalled  that  of 
'Olympia,'  but  it  soon  became  evident  that  the 
chief  effect  of  the  latter  was  astonishment,  while 
the  former  set  the  pulse  of  the  German  jieople 
beating.  '  Olympia  '  remained  almost  restricted 
to  the  stage  of  Berlin,  while  the  '  Freischutz ' 
spread  with  astonishing  rapidity  throughout 
Germany  and  the  whole  world.  Spontini  could 
not  conceal  that  he  had,  on  the  morrow  of  a 
great  triumph,  been  completely  vanquished  by 
an  obscure  opponent,  and  that  too  after  con- 
sciously doing  his  very  utmost.    Even  this 

*  '  I  All*  Rukh.  A  festival  play  with  aonfnand  dance*,  pet  foimwl 
st  the  Royal  Palace  of  Berlin.  Jan.  37.  1831.  Edited  by  Count  Bnihf 
and  S  H.  Sptkcr.   Berlin.  L.  W.  WitUch.  1833/ 
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might  not  have  discouraged  him,  but  that  in 
1  Der  Freischutz '  he  was  brought  face  to  face 
with  a  phase  of  the  German  character  totally 
beyond  his  comprehension.  He  had  no  weapons 
wherewith  to  encounter  this  op)>ouent.  A  man 
of  weaker  will  would  have  contented  himself 
with  such  success  as  might  still  he  secured  in 
Germany  ;  but  Spontini  could  brook  no  rival, 
and  finding  that  he  could  not  outdo  Weber's 
music,  tried  to  suppress  him  by  means  wholly 
outside  the  circle  of  art.  As  director-general 
of  music  many  such  lay  ready  to  his  hand,  and 
that  he  knew  how  to  use  them  is  shown  by  the 
fate  of  4  Euryanthe "  and  1  Oberon  '  in  Berlin. 
The  success  r  "  Freischutz 1  did  not  improve 
Spontini's  relations  with  Briihl,  a  personal  friend 
of  Weber's,  and  a  great  admirer  of  his  music. 

From  the  first  night  of  *  Der  Freischutz '  the 
public  was  divided  into  two  parties.  The 
national  party,  far  the  strongest  in  intellect  and 
cultivation,  rallied  round  Weber.  The  king 
and  the  court  persistently  supported  Sj>ontini, 
though  even  their  help  could  not  make  him 
master  of  the  situation.  The  Censorship  inter- 
fered to  check  the  expression  of  public  opinion 
against  him,  and  his  complaints  of  supposed 
slights  were  always  attended  to.1  But  his 
artistic  star,  which  had  shone  with  such  lustre 
after  the  first  night  of  'Olympia,'  was  now 
slowly  setting. 

The  excellence  of  that  first  performance  was 
acknowledged  even  by  Weber  himself,2  and  this 
may  l>e  a  good  opportunity  for  some  remarks  on 
Spontini  as  a  director.  Whether  he  had  a  specific 
talent  for  conducting  cannot  be  determined,  for 
as  a  rule  he  conducted  only  two  operas  besides 
his  own — '  Armida '  and  '  Don  Juan,'  and  these 
he  knew  thoroughly.3  For  the  rest  of  the  work 
there  were  two  conductors,  Seidel  and  Schneider, 
and  two  leaders,  Mbser  and  Seidler.4  When 
Spontini  came  to  Berlin  he  had  had  very  little 
practice  in  conducting,  and  at  first  decliued  to 
handle  the  baton,  but  made  the  leader  sit  by 
him  in  the  orchestra,  and  give  the  tempo  ac- 
cording to  his  directions.  Indeed  he  never  com- 
pletely mastered  the  technicalities  of  the  art, 
his  manner  of  conducting  recitatives  especially 
being  clumsy  and  undecided.  So  at  least  says 
Porn,6  a  competent  witness,  who  had  often  seen 
him  conduct.  In  reading  a  score  too  he  was 
slow  and  inexpert ; 6  and  at  the  Cologne  Festival 
of  1847  could  scarcely  find  his  way  in  his 
own  score  of  1  Olympia,'  which  he  had  not  con- 
ducted for  some  time.  He  was  thus  very  slow 
in  rehearsing  a  work,  though  not  for  this  reason 
only,  for  the  same  laborious  accuracy  which  he 
showed  in  composing  was  earned  into  every 

I  OuhiU.  SrtrbnU*.  rol.  HI.  p  241.    Berlin.  1W». 
1  (\ui  Mana  ton  Weber,  by  Max  run  Weber,  vol.  il.  p.  306.  Lelp- 
Blff.  1***- 

»  He  conducted  Uie 9!Kh  performance of  ■  Der  FrelachOU '  Wot.  6. 
lftifli,  lor  the  benefit  of  Weber'*  widow  and  children,  which  wu 
much  to  hii  credit.  considering  hit  dlflike  to  the  piece. 

4  Bern  hard  Weber  died  March  23.  1821. 

•  Jut  mrtn+m  Lehen,  Part  UL  p.  3. 


detail  of  the  performance.  He  never  rested  till 
each  part  was  reproduced  exactly  as  it  existed  in 
his  own  imagination,  which  itself  had  to  be 
cleared  by  rejieated  experiments.  Inconsiderate 
and  despotic  towards  his  subordinates,  he  wearied 
his  singers  and  band  to  death  by  endless  repeti- 
tions, his  rehearsals  not  unfrequently  lasting  from 
8  a.m.  till  4  p.m.,  or  from  5  p.m.  till  11  at  night. 
He  only  treated  others,  however,  in  the  same 
way  that  he  treated  himself,  for  no  trouble  was 
too  great  for  him  to  take  in  revising  his  work 
down  to  the  smallest  particulars.  When  the  first 
night  arrived,  every  member  of  the  orchestra 
knew  his  work  by  heart,  and  Spontini  might 
beat  as  he  liked,  all  went  like  clockwork.7  If 
scenery  or  costumes  which  had  been  expressly 
prejMired  did  not  please  him  he  ordered  others, 
regardless  of  cost.  Being  a  true  dramatic  artist, 
his  eye  was  as  keen  on  the  stage  as  his  ear  in 
the  orchestra,  and  everything,  down  to  the 
smallest  accessories,  must  be  arranged  to  express 
his  ideas.  Soon  after  his  arrival  he  fell  out  with 
Briihl,  because  in  the  •  Vestalin '  he  wanted  Frau 
Milder  to  carry  the  Palladium  in  public,  whereas 
Briihl  maintained,  on  Hirt's  authority,  that  the 
Palladium  was  never  shown  to  the  people.  He 
was  furious  when  it  was  suggested  that  the  burn- 
ing of  the  fleet  in  4  Cortez '  should  not  take  place 
on  the  stage  ;  and  he  once  went  so  far  as  to  send 
his  wife  to  Briihl  to  request  that  a  sleeve  of 
Schulz's  dress  might  be  altered  !  In  choosing  his 
actors  he  not  only  studied  voice,  temperament, 
and  dramatic  skill,  but  was  most  particular 
about  appearance.  A  distinguished  bass  singer, 
recommended  to  him  by  Dorn  for  high -priest 
parts,  was  not  even  allowed  to  open  his  mouth 
because  he  was  '  at  least  a  foot  and  a  half  too 
short.'  He  insisted  on  the  complete  fusion  of 
the  vocal  and  instrumental,  the  dramatic  and 
the  muaical  elements,  and  demanded  from  the 
chorus,  as  well  as  the  solo  singers,  an  entire 
absorption  in  their  parts,  aud  an  intelligent 
rendering  of  each  situation.  His  love  for  the 
grandiose  and  the  awe-inspiring  led  him  to 
employ  all  the  resources  of  decoration,  and 
what  then  seemed  enormous  masses  of  musicians, 
singers,  and  dancers  ;  and  also  to  employ  the 
strongest  accents  and  most  startling  contrasts. 
4  His  forte,'  says  Dorn,  'was  a  hurricane,  his 
piano  a  breath,  his  crescendo  made  every  one 
open  their  eyes,  his  diminuendo  induced  a  feel- 
ing of  delicious  languor,  his  sfarzando  was 
enough  to  wake  the  dead.'8  In  this  respect  he 
exacted  the  very  utmost  from  his  singers  and 
musicians.  He  insisted  on  Milder  putting  her 
whole  force  into  Statira's  exclamation  '  Cas- 
sander  I '  aud  on  one  occasion  she  so  overstrained 
herself  as  to  lose  her  voice  for  the  rest  of  the 
evening.  From  that  moment  he  considered  her 
useless,  and  in  1829  hail  her  pensioned  off. 
Seidler- Wranitzky  was  delicate,  and  her  style 
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more  suited  to  Lieder  and  serious  music,  so  she 
found  little  favour  with  him,  in  spite  of  her 
exquisite  singing.  4 II  faut  braver,  Madame,' 
shouted  he,  when  she  showed  symptoms  of  ex- 
haustion at  a  rehearsal  of  the  4  Vestale '  ;  and 
he  was  scarcely  moved  when  she  fainted.  It 
was  not  because  he  wrote  unvocally,  or  over- 
loaded his  voices  with  accompaniment,  that  his 
parts  were  so  trying — for  he  was  too  thorough 
an  Italian  not  to  rely  upon  the  voice  for  his 
chief  effects ;  but  it  was  his  propensity  to 
extreme  contrasts,  and  his  want  of  consideration 
in  rehearsing.  It  soon  became  a  general  com- 
plaintamong  women  singers  thatSpontini  ruined 
the  voice.  Seidler  asked  leave  to  retire  on  this 
account  in  1826  ;  in  1823  Milder  begged  that 
*  Olympia '  might  not  be  given  more  than  once 
a  fortnight,  and  Sehcchner  refused  an  engage- 
ment because  she  was  afraid  of  Spontini's  operas. 
Even  Schulz,  who  was  devoted  to  him,  was  so 
angry  in  March  1824  at  the  continual  strain  of 
her  heavy  parts,  as  to  lose  her  temper  at  re- 
hearsal, and  speak  so  rudely  that  she  would 
have  been  punished  had  he  not  changed  his 
mind. 

Spontini's  appearance  at  the  head  of  his 
musicians  was  almost  that  of  a  general  leading 
an  army  to  victory.  When  he  glided  rapidly 
through  the  orchestra  to  his  desk  every  member 
of  the  band  was  in  position,  and  on  the  alert  to 
begin.  At  such  moments  he  looked  an  aristocrat 
to  the  backbone,  but  also  an  autocrat  who  would 
insist  on  subjugating  all  other  wills  to  his  own. 
The  pedantic  side  of  his  character  also  came 
out  iu  many  little  traits — he  could  only  conduct 
from  a  MS.  score,  and  his  desk  must  be  of  a 
certain  peculiar  construction.  His  baton  was  a 
thick  stick  of  ebony  with  a  solid  ivory  ball  at 
each  end  ;  this  he  grasped  in  the  middle  with 
his  whole  fist,  using  it  like  a  marshal's  staff".1 

By  May  14,  1821,  the  4  Vestalin,'  4  Cortez,* 
and  'Olympia'  had  all  been  produced  accord- 
ing to  the  composer's  own  ideas  at  the  Berlin 
opera,  where  they  long  remained  stock-pieces. 
But  their  frequent  repetition  was  more  to  gratify 
the  king  than  the  public,  and  indeed  the  theatre 
had  soon  to  be  filled  by  a  large  issue  of  free 
admissions.  Thus,  for  'Olympia,'  on  Dec.  21, 
1821,  Spontini  obtained  from  the  office  fifty 
free  tickets,  besides  buying  twenty- live  more. 
In  September  1824  he  urged  the  Intendantnot 
to  raise  the  prices  for  grand  operas  (meaning 
his  own),  or  the  public  would  soon  cease  to 
come  at  all,  and  begged  to  have  4  ordinary 
prices '  in  large  letters  on  the  bills  for  the  next 
]ierformance  of  the  'Vestalin.'  A  new  opera 
of  his  was  however  still  an  exciting  event, 
partly  because  of  his  own  personality  and  posi- 
tion, partly  because  the  public  was  sure  of  a 
splendid  spectacle.  He  was  bound  to  furnish 
two  grand  operas  every  three  years  ;  '  Olympia ' 


counted  as  one,  and  by  the  end  of  1821  he  was 
thinking  of  the  second.  After  much  considera- 
tion  he  chose  the  4  Feast  of  Roses,'  from  Moore's 
4  Lalla  Rookh,'  influenced,  no  doubt,  by  the 
success  of  his  earlier  Festspiel,  and  the  prospect, 
welcome  to  a  slow  worker,  of  using  portions  of 
his  old  material ;  but  the  subject  did  not  seem 
very  congenial.  The  libretto  was  written  by 
Herklots,  librettist  to  the  Opera.  On  March 
22  Spontini  wrote  to  Bruhl  that  he  was  working 
17  hours  a  day  on  the  first  act,  and  that  there 
were  only  two.  The  first  performance  of 
'Nurmahal'  took  place  May  27,1822,  in 
honour  of  the  marriage  of  the  Princess  Alex- 
andriua  of  Prussia,  to  whom  the  Emperor 
dedicated  the  PF.  score  (Suhlesinger).  This  is 
not,  as  has  often  been  said,  merely  a  revised 
version  of  4  Lalla  Rukh,'  comparatively  little  of 
that  music  haviug  been  used  in  it.  The  intro- 
ductory march  became  No.  8  of  the  opera ; 
Nourmahal's  song,  No.  26  ;  the  drum  chorus 
of  genii  No.  20  ;  and  the  ballet-music  was 
mostly  retained.  A  song  was  also  introduced 
from  his  4Dieux  rivaux,'  and  the  ballet  from 
the  'Danaides'  (Nos.  10  and  14). 

The  merits  of  the  librettos  of  the  1  Vestalin,' 
'  Cortez,'  and  4  Olympia,'  outweigh  their  defects. 
Not  so,  however,  that  of  '  Nurmahal '  ;  its  plot 
and  characters  are  alike  insipid,  and  it  is  m 
fact  a  mere  piece  d' occasion.  The  oriental 
colouring,  which  must  have  been  its  attraction 
for  Spontini,  still  forms  its  sole  interest.  But, 
inferior  as  it  is  to  '  O  heron,'  it  gives  a  high  idea 
of  its  author's  dramatic  instinct,  when  we 
consider  the  utter  inability  of  French  and  Italian 
composers  as  a  rule  to  deal  with  the  fantastic 
and  mythical.  Its  best  numbers  are  the  first 
finale,  the  duet,  No.  17,  and  the  duet  with 
chorus,  No.  20.  There  is  a  strikiug  passage  in 
the  finale — the  lovers  lying  on  opposite  sides  of 
the  stage,  and  the  people  dancing  about  them 
to  a  bacchante-like  strain,  when  suddenly  the 
dance  ceases,  and  the  voices  hold  on  a  chord  of 
the  seventh  on  E,  with  an  indescribable  effect 
of  unsatisfied  longing.  It  is  a  stroke  of  true 
genius  of  which  any  German  com)>oser  of  the 
romantic  school  might  be  proud.  The  duet 
No.  17  contains  some  conventional  thoughts, 
but  the  vehemence  of  its  passion  is  irresistible, 
and  it  seems  to  have  been  the  earliest  instance 
of  a  kind  of  sentiment  first  employed  among 
German  composers  by  Marschner,  r.gr.  in  No. 
17  of  his  4Templer  und  Jiidin.'  The  spirit 
chorus  No.  20  has  a  charming  sound,  produced 
by  means  entirely  new  ;  though,  compared  with 
Weber's  tone -pictures,  it  strikes  the  hearer  as 
superficial.  It  is  impossible  to  help  this 
comparison  for  many  reasons,  one  being  that  ia 
No.  21  of  '  Nurmahal '  one  of  Spontini's  genu 
sings, 4  From  Chindara's  warbling  fount  I  come.  ' 1 
A  glance  at  the  two  compositions  is  enough  to 
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show  how  far  he  fell  short  of  the  equalities 
required  for  this  kind  of  work.  The  piece  con- 
tains much  that  is  beautiful,  especially  some 
passages  in  the  Andantino  malinconico,  of 
startling  novelty  and  expression,  the  gay  intro- 
ductory chorus,  and  the  melodious  Nos.  3,  4, 
and  5,  so  entirely  in  Spontini's  Neapolitan 
manner  that  they  might  have  been  taken  from 
his  early  operas.  Here  and  there  are  touches 
recalling  Mozart.  The  overture  and  ballets 
are  brilliant  and  festal,  and  the  overture  has 
an  open-airiness  of  style  often  found  in  Italian 
overtures.  Clumsy  accentuation  of  words, 
however,  constantly  betrays  the  fact  that  the 
composer  is  dealing  with  an  unfamiliar  language. 

On  June  9,  1821,  Spontini  started  for  a  seven 
months'  leave.    He  went  first  to  Dresden,  and 
there  met  Weber.     Weber  was  cordial  and 
obliging,    while  Spontini,   though  polite  in 
manner,  took  pains  to  make  his  rival  feel  the 
newness  of  his  reputation  as  a  composer.1  By 
June  29,  he  was  in  Vienna  trying  to  arrange 
a  performance  of  'Olympia'  for  the  following 
season  ;  but  this  did  not  take  place.  Thence 
he  went  to  Italy,  revisiting  his  birthplace  ;  and 
by  September  was  in  Paris  at  work  on  the 
revision  of  'Olympia.'    He  also  made  some 
experiments  on  '  Milton,'  telling  Briihl  (Jan. 
12,  1823)  that  he  would  put  it  before  him  in 
three  different  forms.    By  the  end  of  January 
he  was  back  in  Berlin,  apparently  anxious  to 
keep  on  good  terms  with  Briihl,  though  sueh 
good  resolutions  seldom  lasted  long.  One  of  their 
many  differences  was  on  the  subject  of  star- 
singers  {Gastapielei  ).     These  Briihl  wished  to 
encourage,  as  a  means  of  testing  tho  artists, 
and  their  chance  of  popularity  ;  but  Spontini 
disliked  the  system.     An  appearance  of  Carl 
Devrient  and   Wilhelmine  Schroder  in  the 
summer  of  1823  evoked  another  impertinent 
letter  to  Briihl,  who  in  reply  (July  7)  told  him 
to  mind  his  own  business. 

He  had  now  been  in  office  four  years,  and 
the  stipulated  two  grand  operas  every  three 
years,  or  smaller  one  each  year,  were  only 
represented  by  a  scena  or  two  for  'Olympia,' 
and  a  couple  of  pieces  for  '  Nurmahal.'  It  was 
plain  that  he  had  undertaken  a  task  wholly 
beyond  his  strength,  owing  to  his  pedantic 
manner  of  working.  He  thought  (August  2, 
1823)  of  turning  4  Milton'  into  a  grand  opera 
with  recitatives,  choruses,  and  ballets,  but  soon 
relinquished  the  idea,  and  by  Oct.  1 7  was  '  busy, 
night  and  day,  with  "  Alcidor."  '  The  libretto 
was  by  Theauleon,  who  had  formerly  altered 
'  Cortez.'  On  coming  to  Berlin,  in  Nov. 
1823,  Theauleon  found  the  first  scene  already 
composed,  and  his  business  was  to  fit  words  to 
the  music.  His  task  was  not  easy  :  '  If  I  wrote 
lines  of  ten  syllables,'  he  says,  '  Spontini  wanted 
them  of  five  ;  scarcely  had  I  hammered  out  an 
unfortunate  stanza  of  five,  when  it  had  to  be 
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lengthened  to  twelve  or  fifteen,  and  if  I  ex- 
postulated, on  the  ground  that  lines  of  that 
length  were  not  admissible  in  French  poetry, 
he  would  reply  in  a  sort  of  recitative,  accom- 
panying himself  on  the  piano,  "  The  translation 
will  make  it  all  right."  Never  did  so  poor  a 
poem  cost  its  author  so  much  trouble. ' s  It  is 
evident  from  this  that  Spontini  composed  to 
French  words,  which  were  afterwards  translated 
by  Herklots.  Schinkel  and  Oropius  again 
painted  the  scenery.  The  rehearsals  began  in 
Sept.  1824,  and  the  first  performance  took  place 
May  23,  1825.  Its  reception  by  Spontini's 
adherents  was  unmistakably  hearty,  and  many 
outsiders  were  dazzled  by  its  new  effects  of 
scenery  and  music,  but  the  national  party  were 
louder  than  ever  in  their  disapprobation.  Among 
the  adverse  critiques  was  a  parody  in  the  true 
Berlin  style,  in  which  '  Alcidor  eine  Zauberoper ' 
was  converted  into  '  Allzudoll  eine  Zauderoper.'8 
Zelter  alone  was  impartial,  but  he  was  no  doubt 
influenced  by  his  prejudice  against  Weber,  and 
all  that  he  can  say  is  *  The  piece  was  written  by 
Theauleon  in  French,  and  set  to  French  music, 
so  we  have  at  last  a  real  Berlin  original — that 
is  a  new  coat  turned ' ;  and  again,  *  Spontini 
always  reminds  me  of  a  Gold- King,  flinging 
his  gold  at  the  people,  and  breaking  their  heads 
with  it '  4  Not  even  a  PF.  score  of  *  Alcidor ' 
was  published  ;  nor  did  it  make  its  way  beyond 
Berlin,  any  more  than  '  Nurmahal 1  had  done. 

Another  grand  opera  was  due  for  the  summer 
of  1826,  and  a  week  after  the  production  of 
'  Alcidor 1  Spontini  asked  Count  Briihl  whether 
a  revised  and  lengthened  version  of  'Milton' 
would  do  for  the  purpose.  The  Count  thought 
the  material  too  scanty,  but  the  King  (June  29) 
agreed  to  the  projwsal.  Spontini  having  ob- 
tained eleven  months'  leave,  started  for  Paris, 
where  he  was  present  at  a  revival  of  '  Olympie' 
on  Feb.  28,  1826,  returning  immediately  after- 
wards to  Berlin.  Nothing  more  was  heard  of 
'  Milton,'  and  during  this  year  he  furnished  no 
work  for  the  King's  theatre.  Ernst  Raupach 
was  now  librettist  to  the  Opera,  and  S)>ontini 
agreed  with  him  on  a  subject  from  German 
mediaeval  history,  which  eventually  became  the 
opera  '  Agnes  von  Hohenstaufen.'  The  first  act 
— long  enough  for  a  complete  opera — was  ready 
by  1827,  and  performed  May  28.  The  whole 
three  acts  were  finished  in  1829,  and  produced 
June  12  for  the  marriage  of  Prince  Wilhelm, 
(afterwards  the  Emperor  William  I.).  Spontini, 
dissatisfied  with  his  work,  had  the  libretto 
altered  by  Baron  von  Lichtenstein  and  other 
friends,  and  made  more  vital  changes  in  the 
music  than  in  almost  any  other  of  his  grand 
operas.  In  this  form  it  was  revived  Dec.  6,  1837. 

German  mediaeval  history  at  this  time  occupied 
much  attention,  and  thus  no  doubt  influenced 
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Spontini's  choice  of  a  subject  He  set  to  work 
with  the  seriousness  which  was  his  main  charac- 
teristic as  an  artist ;  read,  studied,  and  did 
everything  to  imbue  himself  with  the  spirit  of 
the  epoch,  one  wholly  foreign  to  anything  he 
had  before  attempted.1  The  libretto  in  its  final 
form  was  a  good  one  on  the  whole.  The  scene 
is  laid  at  Mayence  in  1194,  during  the  reign  of 
the  Emperor  Henry  VI.  of  Hohenstaufen,  and 
the  plot  turns  on  the  factions  of  the  Guelphs 
and  Ghibellines.  The  musio  is  thoroughly 
German,  tha  harmonies  richer  and  more  satis- 
fying, the  melodies  quite  national  in  character  ; 
isolated  passages  recalling  Spohr,  and  even 
Weber,  though  without  anything  like  servile 
imitation.  It  is  throughout  the  result  of  an 
entire  absorption  in  the  dramatic  situation  and 
characters.  A  comparison  of  it  with  the  senti- 
mental ballad- like  effusions  of  even  good  German 
composers  in  similar  circumstances  will  serve  to 
accentuate  the  difference  between  them  and 
Spontini.  Neither  is  there  any  sign  of  exhaustion 
of  inventive  power.  The  stream  of  melody  flows 
as  freely  as  ever  ;  indeed  there  is  a  breadth,  an 
Man,  and  a  fire  in  some  of  these  melodies,  to 
which  he  rarely  attains  in  his  earlier  operas — 
instance  the  terzetto  in  the  second  act,  '  Ja,  statt 
meines  Kerkers  Grauen,'  and  Agnes's  solo 1  Mein 
Konig  droben. '  The  criticisms  of  the  day  were 
most  unjustly  severe  ;  but  though  the  music  was 
never  published  the  MS.  score  exists,  and  an 
examination  of  it  will  fully  bear  out  all  that 
we  have  said.  It  is  not  too  late  to  form  an 
impartial  judgment,  and  Germans  should  re- 
cognise that  they  have  a  duty  to  perform  to 
'  Agnes  von  Hohenstaufen,'  as  the  only  opera 
which  deals  worthily  with  a  glorious  period  of 
German  history.  When  this  has  been  fairly 
acknowledged  it  will  be  time  enough  to  look  out 
for  its  defects. 

It  was  the  last  opera  which  Spontini  com- 
pleted. Various  new  plans  and  schemes  con- 
tinued to  occupy  him,  as  before,  especially  during 
the  latter  part  of  his  stay  in  Paris,  when  '  Louis 
XI./  '  La  Colere  d'Achille,'  and  '  Artaserse  *  had 
in  turn  been  thought  of  for  composition.  For 
a  successor  to  'Olympia'  he  thought  first  of 
•  Sappho  'or  of '  Die  Horatier,'  and  then  of  two  of 
Werner's  tragedies,  4  Das  Kreuz  an  der  Ostsee  ' 
and  '  Attila,'  but  none  of  these  projects  appear 
to  have  advanced  far  enough  even  for  a  pre- 
liminary rehearsal.  More  progress  was  made 
with  a  poem  by  his  old  friend  .Touy,  *  Lea 
Athenicnnes, '  first  offered  him  in  1819,  and  ac- 
cepted in  a  revised  form  in  1 822.  In  a  review 
of  the  poem2  written  in  1830,  Goethe  implies 
that  the  music  was  complete,  but  at  Spontini's 
death  nothing  was  found  but  unimportant 
fragments.3    An   opera  founded  on  English 
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history  occupied  him  longer.    We  have  already 
mentioned  the  revision  of  his  'Milton.*  Hk 
studies  for  this  deepened  his  interest  in  the 
English  history  of  the  17th  century.    In  1830 
Raupach  wrote  a  libretto  for  a  grand  opera, 
*  Milton,'  which  was  bought  by  the  committee  of 
management  for  30  Friedrichs  d'or,  and  placed 
at  Spontini's  dis[K>sal.4  The  only  portion  of  the 
smaller  oi>era  retained  was  the  fine  Hymn  to  the 
Sun.    After  completing  the  revision  of  *  Agues 
von  Hohenstaufen,'  Spontini  wrote  to  the  Inten- 
dant  (May  9,  1837)  that  he  hoped  in  the  winter 
of  1838  to  produce  '  Miltons  Tod  und  Buase  fur 
Konigsmord  '  (Milton's death,  and  rei*mtance  for 
the  King's  execution).    He  sfient  the  summer  of 
1838  in  England,  studying  historical,  national, 
and  local  colouring  for  this  'historico-romantic 1 
opera.    Raupach  s  ]>oem,  extended  and  revised 
by  Dr.  Sobernheim,  had  now  assumed  a  political 
and  religious  tendency,  so  distasteful  to  the  King 
as  to  make  him  prohibit  the  opera.  Further 
alterations  ensued,  and  it  became  '  Das  verlorene 
Parodies'  (Paradise  Lost).    By  May  1840  the 
score  of  part  of  the  1st,  and  two- thirds  of  the 
2nd  act  was  complete.    Up  to  March  1841  he 
certainly  intended  finishing  it,  but  not  a  note 
of  it  has  ever  been  heard.    We  may  add  that  on 
June  4,  1838,  he  mentioned  a  fairy-opera  to  the 
King,  and  in  Dec,  1840  professed  himself  ready 
to  begin  a  new  comic  o]«-ra.   He  was  apparently 
bent  on  composing  fresh  dramatic  works,  and 
often  complained  that  the  management  did  not 
offer  him  sufficient  choice  of  librettos  ;  but  he 
was  incapacitated  from  creation  by  his  increasing 
pedantry,  and  by  the  perpetual  state  of  irritation 
in  which  he  was  kept  by  his  critics. 

Spontini's  other  compositions  during  his  re- 
sidence in  Berlin  are  unimportant.  A  hymn  for 
the  coronation  of  the  Emperor  Nicholasof  Russia, 
to  words  by  Raupach,  was  performed  at  Berlin, 
Dec.  18,  1826,  and  May  9,  1827.6  A  cantata  to 
Herklots'  words,  'Gott  segne  den  Kcinig/  had  a 
great  success  at  the  Halle  Musical  Festival  in 
Sept.  1829,  which  Spontini  conducted  so  much 
to  the  general  satisfaction  as  to  procure  him  an 
honorary  Doctor's  degree  from  the  University, 
and  a  gold  medal  inscribed  Liricae.  Tragoediat 
Principi  Oermama  merilom  rn  cultrix.  A  '  Do- 
mine  salvuni  fac  regem,'  a  12,  with  aecompani- 
mentof  organs,  trumpets,  violoncelli,  and  basses, 
was  written  on  Oct.  15,  1840,  for  presentation 
to  the  King.  Besides  these  he  published  a  number 
of  French, German, and  Italian  vocal  pieces,  with 
PF.  accompaniment,  the  best  of  which  is  '  Die 
Cimhern,'  a  war-song  for  three  men's  voices.  As 
a  mere  matter  of  curiosity  may  be  mentioned 
that  he  set  Goethe's  '  Kennst  du  das  Land,'  and 
the  Italian  canzonet  'Ninfe,  se  liete,'  in  which 
he  again  clashed  unconsciously  with  Weber's 

*  In  Spontini  in  Ihmttelkland  thU  libretto  la  mid  to  be  by  Jour. 
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very  graceful  composition  to  the  same  words 
(1811).1 

Considering  his  great  position,  Spontini  did 
not  accomplish  much  for  music  in  Berlin.  At 
the  opera  he  made  the  band  play  with  a  fire,  an 
expression,  and  an  ensemble,  hitherto  unknown, 
forced  the  singers  to  throw  themselves  dramati- 
cally into  their  parts,  and  used  every  exertion 
to  fuse  the  different  elements  into  one  coherent 
whole.  He  endeavoured  to  improve  the  exist- 
ing school  for  singers  and  founded  one  for  the 
orchestra.  But  his  efforts  as  a  rule  were  con- 
centrated on  the  operas  which  he  himself  con- 
ducted—  that  is  to  say,  his  own,  Cluck's 
4  Armida,'  and  4  Don  Juan.'  These  works, 
through  his  genius,  his  influence  on  his 
subordinates,  and  his  almost  absolute  power, 
he  brought  to  a  perfection  then  unequalled. 
The  pieces  directed  by  his  vice-conductors  went 
badly,  partly  because  Spontini  exhausted  the 
singers,  and  partly  because  he  took  little  interest 
in  the  general  repertoire.  He  had,  too,  no  power 
of  organisation  or  administration.  As  long  as 
the  excellent  material  lasted  which  Bruhl  trans- 
ferred to  him  in  1 820  this  defect  was  not  glaring, 
but  when  his  solo  singers  began  to  wear  out  and 
had  to  be  replaced,  it  was  found  that  he  had  not 
the  judgment,  the  penetration,  nor  the  im- 
partiality necessary  for  such  business.  Up  to 
the  autumn  of  1827  he  only  concluded  one  en- 
gagement himself,  and  in  that  instance  it  was 
a  solo-singer  who  proved  only  fit  for  the  chorus. 
On  the  other  hand  he  lost  Sieber,  a  good  bass, 
by  insisting  on  reducinghis  salary  to  100  thalers, 
and  had  shortly  afterwards  to  re-engage  him  at 
200,  as  there  was  no  bass  in  the  company  capable 
of  taking  the  parts  in  his  own  operas.  The  art 
of  divining  the  taste  of  the  public,  of  at  onco 
meeting  it,  elevating  and  moulding  it — the  art, 
in  fact,  of  keeping  the  exchequer  full  without 
sacrificing  artistic  position — this  was  wholly  out 
of  his  reach.  At  the  King's  theatre,  the  audiences 
steadily  fell  off,  especially  after  the  opening  of 
the  Kbnigstadt  theatre  in  1823.  At  times 
Spontini  seems  to  have  felt  his  incapacity,  but 
unfortunately  he  was  deluded  by  his  own  vanity 
and  domineering  temper,  and  the  insinuations 
of  so-called  friends,  into  believing  that  the  de- 
cline of  the  opera  was  owing  to  Bruhl,  whereas 
Briihl  might  have  retorted  that  everything  he 
proposed  was  met  by  a  despotic  and  unreasoning 
veto.  The  Count  at  length,  in  1828,  wearied 
out  by  the  unceasing  opposition,  resigned,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Count  Redern,  who  received 
from  the  King  a  fresh  code  of  instructions, 
somewhat  circumscribing  Spontini's  powers,  ami 
concentrating  those  of  the  management.  Op- 
portunities for  fresh  differences  still  constantly 
arose,  and  Count  Redern  had  much  to  contend 
with  in  Spontini's  increasing  irritability  and  in- 
consistency.   In  time  even  the  admirers  of  his 

>  Ticdebttr  girea  »  tolerably  complete  caUlojtue  of  Spontini'* 
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mnsic  felt  that  his  personal  influence  was  bad, 
and  that  the  opera  would  never  prosper  as  long 
as  he  remained  at  its  head. 

Spontini  was  to  have  the  receipts  of  the  first 
nights  of  his  own  operas  for  his  annual  benefit, 
or  in  default  of  such  representations  a  sum  of 
4000  francs.  In  tho  latter  case  he  might  give 
a  concert,  and  in  fact  he  gave  a  considerable 
number,  both  vocal  and  instrumental.  4  My 
concerts,'  in  his  own  words,  4 are  dedicated  to 
the  great  masters,  whose  memory  I  strive  to 
keep  alive  with  the  public,  while  testifying  my 
own  respect  by  performing  their  works  in  the 
most  brilliant  and  complete  manner  possible.' * 
His  programmes  consisted  principally  of  German 
music,  Handel,  Haydn,  Mozart,  and  Beethoven. 
Tho  first  performance  in  Berlin  of  Beethoven's 
Symphony  in  A  was  at  a  concert  of  Spontini's 
on  May  12,  1824,  and  on  April  80,  1828,  he 
gave  Beethoven's  C  minor  Symphony,  the  Kyrie 
and  Gloria  from  his  Mass  in  D,  the  overture  to 
4  Coriolan,'  and  the  Credo  from  Bach's  B  minor 
Mass.  As  Bach's  Mass  had  only  just  been 
published  by  Nogeli  of  Zurich,  Spontini  was  the 
first  to  introduce  a  portion  of  it  to  the  public 
of  Berlin,  as  he  had  been  to  acquaint  them  with 
Beethoven's  Masses.  The  performance  itself 
seems  to  have  been  a  poor  one.and  indeed  it  could 
hardly  be  otherwise,  Spontini  not  having  much 
in  common  with  Bach  ;  but  the  attempt  was 
praiseworthy.3  Another  point  to  his  credit  was 
that  he  gave  his  support  to  Moser's  concerts. 
Tin'  King's  band  could  not  play  without  his 
Iiermission,  so  he  might  have  made  difficulties 
if  he  had  chosen. 

As  we  have  already  mentioned,  Spontini's 
late  operas  had  no  success  outside  Berlin.  Except 
a  couple  of  stray  jicrformanees  of  4  Olympia  1  at 
Dresden  and  Darmstadt,  they  did  not  even  gain 
a  hearing.  Occasionally  he  conducted  one  of 
his  own  works,  as  for  instance  the  4  Vestalin  ' 
at  Munich4  (Oct.  7  and  11,  1827),  and  Ham- 
burg6 (Sept.  18,  1834).  But  such  personal 
contact  does  not  seem  to  have  led  to  sympathetic 
relations.  Speaking  generally,  the  4  Vestalin  ' 
and  4Cortez'  were  the  only  operas  of  his 
appreciated  in  Germany. 

In  Berlin  itself,  each  year  added  to  the  num- 
ber of  his  opponents.  In  1824  Marx  entered 
the  lists  in  his  behalf  in  his  Zeitung,  and  was 
seconded  by  Dora  ;  but  Dora  left  Berlin  in 
March  1828,  and  Marx,  though  sincerely  at- 
tached to  Spontini,  occasionally  admitted  adverse 
criticisms.  Spontini  was  morbidly  sensitive  to 
public  opinion,  and  the  loss  of  his  defenders 
was  a  serious  one.  Against  the  advice  of  judicious 
friends  he  replied  in  person  to  anonymous  at- 
tacks, suffered  flatterers  to  use  unpractised  pens 
in  his  behalf,  and  even  called  in  the  Censorship. 

«  OnblU't  KrUbni-*.  ill.  24V. 

9  Mart.  Herlinrr  Alii/.  J/tu.  JMtunv.  1838,  pp.  146  and  102. 

*  (JrmmUur.  Lhronik  dti  tdniffl.  TKeaUrt  in  Mbnehen.  p.  106. 

Munich.  1H7S. 

»  Bchmldt'i  Drnitrtkrdii/keUtn.    Edited  by  Dhde.    Part  II.  p.  314. 
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Such  steps  could  but  damage  his  cause.  The 
opposition  was  headed  by  Rellstab,  the  editor 
of  the  Vossische  Zeitung,  an  experienced  littera- 
teur with  some  knowledge  of  music,  a  great  ally 
of  Weber's,  and  a  blind  opponent  of  everything 
foreign.  In  Nos.  23  to  26  of  the  year  1827  of 
Marx's  Zeitung  appeared  an  article  utterly 
demolishing  the  first  act  of  4  Agnes  von  Hohen- 
staufen.'  Dorn  made  a  successful  reply  in  Nos. 
27  to  29,  but  far  from  being  silenced  Rellstab 
published  a  book,  Ucber  mein  Verhdltniss  als 
KritUccr  zu  Hrrrn  Spontini,1  in  which  he  un- 
sparingly attacked  Spontini  as  a  composer  and 
director,  and  exposed  the  absurd  tactics  of  the 
Spontini  clique.2  The  clique  put  forth  a  defence 
called  Spontini  in  Germany,  an  impartial  con- 
sideration of  his  productions  during  his  ten  years' 
residence  in  that  country  (Leipzig,  1830).  It 
was,  however,  anything  but  impartial,  was 
ignorant  and  badly  done.3 

Spontini's  ten  years' con  tract  finished  in  1830 ; 
it  was  renewed,  on  terms  more  favourable  to 
the  Intendant-General,  and  this,  with  the  fact 
of  his  ceasing  to  compose,  gave  an  opportunity 
to  his  enemies,  and  an  uufortunate  indiscretion 
on  tho  part  of  one  of  his  friends  played  into  their 
hands.  Dorow  of  Halle,  the  archaeologist,  in  a 
collection  of  autographs  (1837)  inserted  a  letter 
from  Spontini  (Marienbad,  August  12,  1836) 
lamenting  the  degeneracy  of  the  dramatic  com- 
|H)sers  of  the  day.  It  was  done  in  good  faith, 
Dorow  honestly  believing  that  he  was  serving 
Spontini  by  thus  publishing  his  opinions  without 
authority  ;  but  his  opponents  issued  the  letter 
in  a  separate  pamphlet  with  a  German  transla- 
tion, and  'explanatory'  remarks,  in  which 
Spontini  was  fiercely  attacked  in  terms  of  ironical 
respect.4  In  the  same  year,  in  Nos.  101  and 
102  of  the  Komet  appeared  a  pasquinade  by  a 
student  named  Thomas,  stating  that  Spontini 
had  opposed  the  production  of 1  Robert  le  Diablo,' 
the  '  Postilion  de  Longjumeau,'  and  *  La  Muette 
de  Portici,'  till  obliged  to  yield  to  the  express 
command  of  the  King ;  that  a  new  code  of 
instructions  had  altered  his  position,  and  made 
him  entirely  subordinate  to  the  Intendant ;  that 
he  had  been  reprimanded  for  selling  his  free 
admissions,  and  had  had  them  withdrawn  ;  that 
tho  engagements  of  certain  singers  contained 
a  clause  stipulating  that  they  should  not  be 
obliged  to  sing  in  Spontini's  operas,  etc.  etc. 

Thomas,  when  called  to  account,  referred  to 
an  1  official  of  high  position '  as  his  authority. 
And  indeed  there  was  a  certain  amount  of  truth 
in  the  charges.    Without  directly  opposing  the 

>  Leipzig.  Whittling.  1S37. 

*  Bat  are  HH.14T4B,  ante,  p.  S2».  It  ha«  been  often,  and  ereti 
recently.  tUt«d  that  two  article*  by  Rel)«t*h  In  OdrUio  (Aut  dem 
Xathlnu  tint*  Jutujen  KUnitlert),  rol.  Iv.  pp.  1-42,  and  Julint.  Sine 
miuOknlise**  SoeJUe,  vol.  rl.  pp.  1-lOSl  refer  to  Spontlnl.  Thl.  i* 
quite  untrue,  but  It  nhowa  how  carelessly  damaging  »UtemenU 
about  Spontlnl  are  repeated. 

•'  Attributed,  quite  untruly,  to  Dorn. 

*  TK*  Lament  of  Herr  Ruler  tiatparo  Spontini  .  .  .  oar  the  de- 
din*  of  drnmatie  mutie.  Translated-  from  the  frrnek,  «pf<»  ex- 
planatory remarks  he  a  body  of  friend*  and  admirers  of  the  great 
master.    Leipzig.  MicbeUen.  1837. 


production  of  the  operas  mentioned,  he  had  not 
hesitated  openly  to  avow  his  dislike  of  them  : 
no  new  code  of  instructions  had  just  then  been 
issued,  but  thatof  1831  did  materially  strengthen 
the  Intendant'8  position,  and  to  a  certain  extent 
make  the  Director  •  general  his  subordinate. 
Spontini  had  not  himself  sold  free  admissions, 
but  his  servant  had,  and  in  consequence  the 
allotted  number  had  been  diminished,  very  much 
to  his  mortification.  It  was  advisable,  however, 
to  prevent  such  a  newspaper  scandal  from 
reaching  the  King's  ears,  so  Count  Redern 
replied,  contradicting  all  the  false  statements, 
and  passing  over  in  silence  all  the  true  ones  ; 
Thomas  was  induced  to  make  a  public  apology, 
and  the  affair  seemed  at  an  end.  But  Spontini's 
troubles  were  not  yet  over  ;  and  his  unpopularity 
was  so  great  that  worse  attacks  might  be 
expected. 

On  June  7, 1840,  King  Frederick  William  III. 
died,  and  Spontini's  one  mainstay  was  gone. 
Though  obliged  occasionally  to  express  dis- 
pleasure at  his  perpetual  squabbles  with  the 
Intendant,  the  King  had  been  steadfast  in  his 
attachment  to  Spontini  and  his  music.  The 
new  King  made  no  change  in  his  position,  but 
his  sympathies  were  in  a  different  direction,  and 
no  place  was  destined  for  Spontini  in  the  grand 
designs  he  was  elaborating.  This  soon  became 
known.  If  Spontini  could  have  kept  himself 
quiet  the  change  might  have  been  delayed,  but 
he  was  injudicious  enough  to  lay  before  the  King 
a  paper  complaining  6f  the  Management  and  of 
Count  Redern.  The  King  questioned  the  In- 
tendant, and  was  satisfied  with  his  explanations, 
but  to  obviate  all  appearance  of  partisanship  he 
appointed  a  commission  to  inquire  into  Spon- 
tini's grievances.  In  the  meantime  the  press 
had  taken  up  the  matter.  A  definite  attack 
was  made,  to  which  Spontini  was  unwise  enough 
to  reply  (Leipzig  Allgemeine  Zeitung  of  Jan.  20, 
1841)  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  Count  Redern 
ground  for  an  indictment  for  lese-majeste',  and 
(on  Feb.  5)  to  a  direct  reprimand  from  the  King. 

But  this  disgraceful  treatment  of  the  royal 
house  by  a  foreigner  who  had  enjoyed  for  years 
almost  unexampled  Court  favour  immensely 
increased  the  public  feeling  against  Spontini, 
and  for  two  months  he  remained  in  private. 
On  April  2,  however,  in  spite  of  repeated 
warnings,  he  took  his  seat  to  conduct  '  Don 
Juan.'  His  appearance  was  the  signal  for  a 
tremendous  uproar,  and  cries  of  « hinaus ' 
hinaus  ! '— '  ofT !  off ! '  He  stood  firm,  began 
the  overture,  and  would  have  proceeded  with 
the  opera,  but  a  rush  was  made  to  get  at  him 
on  the  stage,  and  he  was  forced  to  retire  from 
the  theatre.  He  never  entered  it  again  as 
conductor. 

The  trial  kept  Spontini  in  Berlin  all  the 
summer,  but  he  obtained  leave  from  Aug.  31 
to  Dec  10,  and  went  to  Paris.  His  connection 
with  the  opera  was  severed  by  the  King  on 
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Aug.  25,  on  terms  of  royal  generosity.    He  was 
to  retain  his  title  and  full  salary,  and  live  where 
he  pleased,  '  in  the  hope  that  in  repose  he  might 
produce  new  works,  which  the  King  would  hail 
with  pleasure  if  he  chose  to  conduct  them  in 
person  at  Berlin.'    To  these  munificent  arrange- 
ments no  conditions  whatever  were  attached. 
Spontini  was  convicted  of  li9e-majcsUt  and 
condemned  to  nine  months'  imprisonment,  a 
sentence  continued  by  the  higher  court  to  which 
he  appealed,  but  remitted  by  the  King.  In 
the  face  of  all  this  he  had  the  effrontery  to 
demand  a  further  sum  of  46,850  thalers,  on  the 
ground  that  the  Management  had  not  supplied 
him   with  a  sufficient  number  of  librettos, 
whereby  he  had  lost  the  sum  guaranteed  him 
for  first  nights,  besides  profits  from  other  per- 
formances and  from  publishers  —  reckoned  at 
3000  thalers  for  each  opera  !    The  King  referred 
him  to  the  Law  Courts,  but  Spontini's  better 
nature  seems  at  length  to  have  prevailed,  and 
he  withdrew  his  application  Dec.  23,  1841. 
When  he  finally  left  Berlin  in  the  summer  of 
1842,  the  King  granted  him  a  further  sum  of 
6000  thalers.    His  friends  gave  him  a  farewell 
concert  on  July  13,  1842,  for  which  he  wrote 
both  words  and  music  of  an  *  Adieu  a  mes  amis 
de  Berlin.'1 

He  left  few  friends  behind  him.  His  suc- 
cessor at  the  opera  was  Meyerbeer,  who,  with 
Mendelssohn,  received  the  title  of 4  General  musik- 
director.'  Neither  had  very  friendly  feelings 
towards  him,  and  their  paths  as  artists  widely 
diverged  from  his.  He  was,  however,  long  and 
gratefully  remembered  by  the  members  of  the 
King's  band.  The  orchestra  were  proud  of  their 
majestic  conductor,  who  so  often  led  them  to 
triumph,  and  who,  moreover,  had  a  tender  care 
for  their  personal  interests.  The  poorer  members 
found  his  purse  ready  of  access,  and  in  1826  he 
established  a  fund  for  them,  called  by  special 
permission  the  4  Spontini- Fonds,'  to  which  he 
devoted  the  whole  proceeds  of  his  annual  benefit 
concerts.  The  fund  speedily  attained  to  con- 
siderable proportions,  and  still  exists,  though 
the  name  has  been  changed. 

That  he  was  badly  treated  by  the  Berlin  public 
is  indisputable.  His  ill-natured,  unjust,  spiteful 
attacks  must  have  been  very  irritating,  as  even 
those  who  do  not  belong  to  the  super-sensitive 
race  of  artists  can  understand,  but  the  last  scene 
at  the  opera  looks  like  a  piece  of  simple  brutality, 
unless  we  remember  that  the  real  ground  of 
offence  was  his  being  a  foreigner.  The  political 
events  of  the  period  beginning  with  the  War  of 
Liberation  had  roused  a  strong  national  feeling 
in  Prussia.  The  denial  of  a  Constitution  had 
concentrated  attention  on  the  stage,  which  thus 
became  a  sort  of  political  arena  ;  and  that  a 
foreigner,  and  moreover  a  naturalised  French- 
man, should  be  laying  down  the  law  in  this 
stronghold  was  intolerable. 


In  Spontini's  character  great  and  mean  quali- 
ties were  almost  equally  mixed,  so  that  both 
friends  and  foes  could  support  their  statements 
by  facts,  while  each  shut  their  eyes  to  the 
qualities  which  they  did  not  wish  to  see.  After 
his  friends  had  been  silenced  by  the  catastrophe 
of  1 84 1  the  verdict  of  his  opponents  prevailed,  at 
any  rate  throughout  Germany  ;  but  this  verdict, 
we  say  emphatically,  was  unjust.  The  charge 
that  he  despised  and  neglected  German  music  is 
simply  untrue.  That  he  admired  and  loved  the 
great  German  masters  from  Handel  to  Beethoven 
he  proved  through  life  in  many  ways.  Robert 
relates  on  unquestionable  authority  that  he  made 
great  sacrifices  for  the  family  of  Mozart.  When 
Nissen  published  his  biography  Spontini  exerted 
|  himself  immensely  to  get  sul>scriber8,  personally 
transmitted  the  money  to  the  widow,  superin- 
tended the  translation  of  the  book  into  French, 
and  rendered  all  the  help  in  his  i>ower.a  A  pre- 
ference for  his  own  works  must  be  conceded  to 
any  artist  actively  engaged  in  production,  nor  is 
it  reasonable  to  expect  from  him  an  absolutely 
impartial  judgment  of  the  works  of  others. 
Weber's  music  was  incomprehensible  and  anti- 
pathetic to  S(>ontini,  and  this  did  him  as  much 
injury  in  Berlin  as  anything  else.  But  his  delay 
in  performing  1  Euryanthe '  and  '  Oberon  '  was 
caused  more  by  inaction  than  opposition.  For 
S[K>hr  he  had  a  great  respect,  as  he  often 
proved.3  In  Meyerbeer  he  took  a  great  interest, 
until  the  appearance  of 4  Robert  le  Diable, '  which 
he  could  not  bear,  calling  it 4  un  cadavre  ' ;  but 
this  is  no  reflection  on  his  taste.  For  the  non- 
performance of  the  4  Huguenots  '  he  was  not  re- 
sponsible, as  the  prohibition  was  the  King's.  He 
was  certainly  not  justified  in  calling  Marschner's 
'  Templer  und  Jiidin  '  an  4  arrangement  after 
Spontini ' — always  supposing  that  the  expression 
was  his — but  everybody  knows  that  Marechner 
was  deeply  influenced  by  him.  He  was  by  no 
means  free  from  envy  and  jealousy,  but,  taking 
for  granted  that  he  allowed  himself  to  be  swayed 
by  his  passions,  foreign  composers  suffered  just 
as  much  at  his  hands  as  German  ones.  Of 
Cherubini  he  thought  very  highly  (he  mounted 
4  Les  Abencerages '  and  sent  the  composer  a 
considerable  sum  from  the  proceeds),  but  Auber's 
4  Muette  de  Portici.'  and  Halevy's  4Juive'  he 
thoroughly  disliked,  took  no  trouble  about  their 
production,  and  was  much  annoyed  at  their 
pleasing  the  public.  Nor  did  he  like  Rossini, 
his  own  countryman.  His  horizon  was  limited, 
but  if  it  is  jossible  to  reconcile  genius  with 
narrow-mindedness,  if  Sjwhr  may  be  forgiven 
for  appreciating  Beethoven  only  partially,  and 
Weber  not  at  all,  we  must  not  be  too  hard  on 
Spontini.  It  is  sad  to  see  the  incapacity  of  even 
cultivated  people  in  Berlin  to  be  just  towards 

1  Robert,  p.  M,  etc 

*  The  •Uteineiit  In  the  MtntUtmoiin  Family,  vol.  1.  p.  124.  that 
he  threw  olaatartee  to  the  »»y  of  the  performance  of  1  Jeeeond*" 
i*  quite  unfounded.   The  mlnutea  of  the  King's  Theetre  prove  toe 
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him.  The  Mendelssohn  family,  at  whose  house  I 
he  at  one  time  often  visited,  and  to  whom  he  [ 
showed  many  kindnesses,  were  never  on  good 
terms  with  him  after  the  appearance  of  the 
*  Hochzeit  des  Camacho.'1  He  may  not  have 
done  justice  to  that  youthful  work,  but  it  is  a 
pity  that  the  noble-minded  Mendelssohn  should 
have  permitted  himself  the  angry  and  contemp- 
tuous expressions  to  be  found  in  his  letters.8 
The  painful  close  of  Spontini's  career  was  enough 
to  atone  for  all  his  shortcomings. 

Of  his  last  years  there  is  little  to  relate.  On 
leaviug  Berlin  ho  went  to  Italy,  and  in  Jan. 
1843  was  in  Majolati.  He  had  visited  his 
native  land  several  times  since  1822.  In  1835 
he  was  in  Naples,  at  San  Pietro  in  Majella,  and 
they  showed  him  an  exercise  he  had  written 
forty  years  before  when  a  pupil  at  the  4  Turchini.' 
He  looked  at  it  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  and  then 
begged  the  librarian  to  tear  up  *  queste  meschine 
e  sconce  note '  (those  wretched  misshapen  notes) 
and  throw  them  iu  the  fire.3  In  1838  he  was  in 
Rome,  and  wrote  (June  4)  to  the  King  offering 
his  services  as  mediator  between  himself  and  the 
Pope  on  the  subject  of  the  disturbances  in 
Cologne.4  In  1843  ho  loft  Italy  and  settled  at 
Paris,  where  he  had  many  pleasant  connections 
through  his  wife,  an  Erard,  whom  he  had 
married  soon  after  the  production  of  '  Cortez.' 
He  had  been  a  member  of  'the  Institute  since 
1838.  In  1844  the  Pope  made  him  Count  of 
S.  Andrea,  and  other  distinctions  followed.  But 
the  hope  expressed  by  King  Frederick  William 
IV.  that  he  would  produce  other  works  was  not 
realised  ;  Berlin  had  broken  him  down  physically 
and  mentally.  Ho  revisited  Germany  two  or 
three  times.  In  1844  he  was  in  Dresden,  where 
Richard  Wagner  had  prepared  for  him  a  per- 
formance of  the  1  V  estale,'  which  he  conducted 
with  all  his  old  energy.4  He  was  invited  to  the 
Cologne  Musical  Festival  of  May  1847  to  con- 
duct some  excerpts  from  'Olympia,'  and  had  a 
warm  reception,  but  was  too  infirm  to  conduct, 
and  his  place  was  taken  by  Doru,  then  Caj«ell- 
meister  at  Cologne.6  In  August  he  visited 
Berlin,  and  was  most  graciously  received  by  the 
King,  who  gave  him  an  invitation  to  conduct 
some  of  his  own  operas  at  Berlin  during  the 
ensuing  winter.  He  was  much  delighted,  and 
thought  a  great  deal  about  the  performances 
after  his  return  to  Paris,  and  also  of  the  best 
manner  in  which  he  could  express  his  gratitude 
and  devotion  to  the  King  ;  but  the  project  was 
never  realised,  as  he  was  ill  all  tho  winter.  In 
1848  he  became  deaf,  and  his  habitual  gravity 
deepened  into  depression.  He  went  back  to 
Italy,  and  settled  at  Jesi,  where  he  occupied 

>  DevHent*  KecofUeHoiu.  p.  SB. 

*  Among  other*  toe  Devrlent.  p.  74. 

>  Florimu,  Out  no  Storieo.  p.  506. 

*  Whether  anything  came  of  thU  offer  Is  not  known,  hat  Oitwory 
XVI.  hiwl  h  high  esteem  for  Spontinl,  and  naked  for  hi(  views  on  tho 
restoration  of  Catholic  church-music. 

*  Tor  a  clever  and  amusing  account  of  It  see  Wagner's  Srum- 
mWi.  SrkH/tm.  r.  114. 

«  Dora's  Ahs  msifMtn  L*t*n.  roL  lit.  p.  21. 


himself  in  founding  schools  and  other  works  of 
public  utility.  Iu  1850  he  removed  to  Majo- 
lati, and  there  died  Jan.  14,  1851.  Having  no 
children  he  left  all  his  property  to  the  poor  of 
Jesi  and  Majolati.  P.  B. 

SPONTONE,  or  SPONTONI,  Bartolommeo, 
a  madrigal  composer,  of  whom  nothing  appears 
to  be  known  beyond  the  facts  that  he  was  a 
pupil  of  Nicola  Mautovano,  and  was  maestro  di 
cappella  in  the  cathedral  of  Verona  ;  that  he 
published  a  first  book  of  Masses,  a  5,  6,  and  8,  in 
1 588;  a  book  of  four  part  madrigals  in  1 558  ;  and 
three  sets  of  madrigals  for  five  voices  at  Venice 
in  1561  (2nd  ed.  1583),  1567,  and  1583. 
Others  are  contained  in  the  collections  of  Wael- 
rant  (1594)  and  others.  Cipriano  de  Rore  prints 
a  Dialogo,  a  7,  by  him  in  1568.  A  Mass,  a  6,  is 
in  vol.  ii  of  Torchis  '  L'Arte  Musicale  in  Italia, 
A  line  four-part  madrigal  of  Spontone's,  4  The 
joyous  birds,'  is  given  in  Hullah's  Part  Music,  o. 

SPRING  GARDEN.    See  Vaixhall. 

SPRUCHE — proverbs  or  sentences— are  sung 
in  the  Lutheran  service  of  the  Berlin  Cathedral 
after  the  reading  of  the  Epistle  : 

1.  On  New  Years  Day,  *  Herr  Gott,  du  hist 

unser  Zuflucht.' 

2.  On  Good  Friday,   'Urn  unser  Siinden 

willen.' 

3.  On  Ascension  Day,  *  Erliaben,  o  Herr.' 

4.  On   Christmas   Day,  '  Frohlocket,  ihr 

Vblker.' 

Mendelssohn  set  these  for  eight-part  chorus ; 
and  in  addition  two  more  : 

5.  For  Passion  Week,  '  Herr,  gedenke  nicht 

unser  Ubelthaten.' 

6.  For  Advent,  1  Lasset  uns  frohlocken.' 
The  six  form  op.  79  of  his  works.  No.  3  ('  Er- 
haben ')  begins  with  the  same  phrase  as  his  1 1 4th 
Psalm,  op.  51,  but  there  the  resemblance  ceases. 
No.  2  is  dated  Fob.  18,  1844,  and  No.  5  (in 
minims  and  for  4 -part  chorus)  Feb.  14, 1844,  and 
each  of  the  two  is  inscribed  'vorderu  Alleluia' 
— before  the  Alleluia.  They  are  mostly  short, 
the  longest  being  ouly  fifty  bars  in  length. 
Schumann  entitled  one  of  his  little  PF.  piect* 
'  Spruch. '  [The  three  1  Fest-  und  Gedenkspriiche ' 
of  Brahms,  op.  109,  are  for  eight- part  chorus 
a  caj/pellu  :  —  (i.)  « Unsere  Vater  hofften  auf 
dich,'  Pa.  xxii.  4  ;  (ii.)  '  Wenn  ein  starker 
Gewappneter, '  Luke  xi.  21,  17  ;  (iu.)  'Wo  ist  ein 
so  herrlich  Yolk,'  Deut  iv.  7,  9.]  o. 

SQUARCIALUPI,  Antonio  (also  called 
Antonio  degl'  organi),  a  famous  Florentine 
organist  who  lived  in  the  15th  century,  and  who 
was  living  in  Siena  in  1450,  and  at  the  Floren- 
tine Court  in  1467,  as  organist  of  Santa  Maria. 
He  died  there  about  1475.  None  of  his  com- 
positions are  extant,  and  he  is  only  known  &s 
an  esteemed  contemporary  of  Dufay.  A  letter 
written  by  him  to  Dufay,  dated  1467,  is  given  by 
Otto  Kade  in  the  M '  natshtfle  for  1886,  No.  2. 
See  also  Haberl's  1  Dufay 1  in  the  Vitrteijahn- 
schri/t,  i.  436.    A  volume  of  music  by  various 
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early  composers,  which  was  in  Squarcialupi's 
possession,  is  in  the  Bibl.  Laurenziana  in  Flor- 
ence, and  is  described  in  J.  Wolfs  Oeschichte 
der  Mensural- Notation,  pp.  228  ff.  There  is 
a  monument  to  his  memory  in  the  Duomo 
at  Florence.  Quel  len  -  Lexikon,  Riemann's 
Lexikon.  m. 

SQUIRE,  William  Henry,  was  born  at 
Roes,  August  8,  1871.  His  father  was  a  clever 
amateur  violinist,  and  the  boy's  first  teacher. 
Ho  gained  a  violoncello  scholarship  at  the  Royal 
College  of  Music  in  1883,  which  was  extended 
for  a  further  |>eriod  of  three  years.  He  studied 
under  Edward  Howell,  and  made  his  debut  at 
a  concert  of  Sehor  Albeniz  at  St.  James's  Hall, 
Feb.  12,  1891.  At  the  Crystal  Palace  he  first 
appeared  on  April  20,  1895,  in  Saint-Saens's 
Concerto  in  A.  In  the  same  year  he  held  the 
place  of  principal  violoncello  at  the  Royal  <  >  j  .era, 
Covent  Garden.  He  was  elected  an  associate 
of  the  Royal  College  in  1889.  He  has  written 
a  concerto  for  his  instrument,  very  numerous 
and  successful  works  in  a  popular  style,  many 
songs,  two  operettas  (unpublished),  and  has 
had  a  useful  and  prosperous  career  as  a  concert- 
player  and  in  orchestras  ;  he  was  a  prominent 
member  of  the  original  Queen's  Hall  Orchestra, 
and  for  some  time  after  the  secession  belonged 
to  the  London  Symphony  Orchestra.  His  sister, 
Mme.  Emily  Squire,  is  a  successful  soprano 
singer,  a  pupil  of  the  Royal  College  and  the 
Royal  Academy  ;  she  first  appeared  at  Bath  in 
1888,  and  at  the  Crystal  Palace  in  1891.  m. 

STABAT  MATER.  [This  mediaeval  poem, 
which  has  had  a  greater  popularity  than  any 
similar  composition,  is  of  uncertain  authorship. 
It  is  generally  ascribed  to  Jacopone  or  to  Poj>e 
Innocent  III.,  but  on  no  sufficient  evidence.  It 
was  not  liturgical,  and  had  originally  no  music 
of  its  own  ;  but  it  came  into  popular  use  as  a 
devotion  in  the  13th  century  ;  indulgences  were 
granted  to  those  who  used  it,  and  finally  it  crept 
into  liturgical  books  and  was  provided  with 
musical  settings.  It  did  not  obtain  its  place  in 
the  Roman  Missal  as  a  Sequence  till  1 727,  nor  did 
a  cento  from  it  obtain  a  place  as  a  Hymn  in  the 
Breviary  till  even  later.  The  musical  history 
of  the  poem,  therefore,  is  concerned  with  the 
polyphonic  and  later  writers.] 

The  beauty  of  the  poem  has  rendered  it  so 
great  a  favourite  with  composers,  that  thenumber 
of  fine  settings  we  possess  is  very  great.  The 
earliest  example  that  demands  special  notice  is 
the  '  Stabat  Mater  *  of  Josqnin  des  Pres,  founded 
upon  the  Canto  fermo  just  mentioned,  in  the 
Thirteenth  Mode  trans  posed. 1  So  elaborate  is 
the  construction  of  this  work,  that  not  one  of 
the  most  highly  developed  of  the  composer's 

■  Pictro  Aron  quota*  thin  flue  composition  aa  an  example  of  the 
Fifth  Mode ;  and  Zarllno.  aa  one  of  the  Eleventh.  The  work  wae 
flrat  printed  In  PetrooH'a  '  Motetti  della  Corona.'  Lib.  ill.  No.  ft 
(Tom qui  hi  nnn.  1SIBI.  About  ltMO.  Chomn  reprinted  It  In  score.  In 
and  In  1881  it  waa  glvMi^ii  the  Notenimilafen^to  Am'TM'i 


Masses  surpasses  it.  The  Canto  fermo  is  sus- 
tained by  the  tenor,  in  Larges,  Longs,  and 
Breves  throughout,  while  four  other  voices 
accompany  it,  in  florid  counterpoint,  in  constant 
and  ingenious  imitation  of  the  most  elaborate 
character. 


S ecu nda  Part.  ■ 
rjfc-r  x  ,,  

 _N-^3p= 

V  Canto  Fermo. 

E  •  •  Ja>    ma    ...  ter. 

Pr=.    I-  *  -u— 

etc 

-    mo  -  rl* 

But  not  even  Josqnin 's  masterpiece  will  bear 
comparison  with  the  two  grand  settings  of  the 
4  Stabat  Mater  '  by  Palestrina,  either  of  which, 
as  Baini  observes,  would  alone  have  sufficed  to 
immortalise  him.  The  first  and  best-known  of 
these,  written  for  a  double-choir  of  eight  voices, 
has  long  been  annually  sung,  in  the  Sistino 
Chapel,  on  the  Thursday  in  Holy  Week,  and  was 
first  published  by  Burney  in  his  'La  Musica 
della  Settimana  Santa,'  on  the  authority  of  a 
copy  given  to  him  by  Santarelli.2  It  is  enough 
to  say  that  the  composition  signalises  the  author 
of  the  '  Missa  Papae  Marcelli '  in  every  page  ; 
and  that  the  opening  phrase,  containing  a 
progression  of  three  major  chords,  on  a  bass 
descending  by  major  seconds,  produces  one  of 
the  most  original  and  beautiful  effects 
heard  in  jrolyphonic  music. 

Chorus  I.  .  w— ~^ .  . 


SU-bat    ma  ter    do    •    •    lo  •  to   -  aa, 

Palestrina's  second  '  Stabat  Mater '  is  written 
for  twelve  voices,  disposed  in  three  choirs  ;  and 
is  in  every  way  a  worthy  companion  to  the  pre- 
ceding work.3  Ambros,  indeed,  denies  its 
authenticity,  and  on  the  authority  of  an  entry 
in  the  catalogue  of  the  Altaemps-Ottoboni  Col- 
lection in  the  Library  of  the  Collegio  Romano 
refers  it  to  Felice  Anerio,  notwithstanding 
Bairn's  decisive  verdict  in  its  favour :  but  the 
internal  evidence  afforded  by  the  work  itself 

artU  pobllahed.  In  Parla,  by  Cboron  ;  and  by  A  inert, 
dl  Mu.lca  went.  vol.  rl.  (Roma,  IMSi.    For  an 


«  If 

in  hla' 

interratlnf  critldum  upon  It  »ee  Oulihlchefa  Xmtvrilr  H ■■■  n ..,.»,(,. 
da  Motart,  ii.  72.  He  vu  per  h*  pa  the  flrat  to  cail  attention  to  it. 
It  waamore  recently  rdttcd.  with  mark*  of  exproewion.  introduction 
of  aolo  voice,  and  other  change*,  by  Wagner. 
»  Fir*  printed  in  Alfleri'.  '  RaceolU.-  voL  rli.  I 
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is  enough  to  remove  all  doubt  on  the  subject 
It  is  not  only  a  genuine  work,  but  one  of  the 
finest  Palestrina  ever  wrote.  For  the  effect 
produced  by  the  union  of  the  three  choirs  at 
the  words,  '0  quam  tristia,'  as  well  as  tho 
manner  of  their  alternation,  in  other  parts  of 
the  Sequence,  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  the 
work  itself,  in  the  7th  volume  of  Breitkopf  k 
Hartal's  complete  edition. 

Few  modern  settings  of  the  '  Stahat  Mater,' 
with  orchestra  accompaniments,  are  finer  than 
(1)  that  by  Pergolesi,  for  Soprano  and  Contralto, 
accompanied  by  Strings  and  Organ  (to  which 
Paisiello  afterwards  supplied  additional  accom- 
paniments for  wind).  (2)  Haydn's  *  Stabat 
Mater'  is  a  treasury  of  refined  and  graceful 
melody.  (3)  Next  in  importance  to  this  we 
must  rank  a  very  fine  one  for  six  voices  with 
accompaniments  for  two  violins,  three  violc, 
basso,  and  organo,  composed  by  Steffani,  who 
presented  it  to  the  1  Academy  of  Antient  Musick ' 
in  London, on  his  election  as  Honorary  President 
for  life,  in  1 724.  (4)  Clari  wrote  another  beauti- 
ful one,  which  is  among  the  Fitzwilliam  MSS. 
at  Cambridge.  (5)  A  nearly  contemporary  work, 
by  Astorga,  is  one  of  the  best  Italian  productions 
of  its  period.1  (6)  Winter's  Stabat  Mater  may 
be  taken  as  a  happy  example  of  his  refined  and 
graceful  style  ;  aud,if  not  a  great  work,  is  at  least 
a  remarkably  pleasing  one.  (7,  8,  9,  10)  The 
Royal  College  of  Music  possesses  a  Stabat  Mater, 
a  3,  by  Pietro  Rairaondi,  with  one  composed 
by  Padre  Vito,  in  1783,  and  two  others,  by 
Gesualdo  Lanza,  and  the  Spanish  composer, 
Angelo  Inzenga.  (11)  The  Chevalier  Neukomin 
also  wrote  one  which  was  very  popular  among 
his  disciples.  (12)  Very  different  from  all  these 
is  Rossini's  setting  of  the  text,  which  has  made 
its  words  familiar  to  thousands,  who  would 
never  otherwise  have  heard  of  them.  (13)  Yet 
even  this  does  not  represent  the  latest  interpre- 
tation of  these  beautiful  verses,  which  have  been 
illustrated,  in  still  more  modern,  and  very 
different  musical  phraseology,  by  Dvorak.*  [Two 
important  English  compositions  deserve  men- 
tion ;  (14)  by  Ernest  Walker,  still  in  MS. ;  (15) 
by  Sir  C.  V.  Stanford,  performed  at  the  Leeds 
Festival,  1907.]  w.  8.  b. 

STABILINI,  Oirolamo  (or  Hiebonymo),  a 
violin-player,  born  at  Rome  about  1762.  Having 
attained  some  distinction  in  Italy  he  was  in- 
vited to  Edinburgh,  to  replace  Giuseppe  Puppo, 
as  leader  of  the  St.  Cecilia  Hall  concerts. 

Stabilim  arrivod  at  Edinburgh  in  1788,  and 
died  of  dropsy  there  on  July  13,  1815,  being 
buried  in  tho  graveyard  of  St.  Cuthbert's  or 
the  1  West  Kirk. '  His  tombstone  is  still  to  be 
seen  built  into  an  old  boundary  wall.  Stabilini, 
though  he  does  not  appear  to  have  been  of  very 
extraordinary  talent,  was  eminently  popular  in 
Scotland,  a  popularity  not  decreased  by  his  per- 

i  PuhlUhfl  In  «onr*  by  Breltkopt  *  Hirtel  .lfCTI. 
"  'fttntwt  M.Ur  ftlr  Soil.  Char,  n  " 


formance  and  arrangement  of  Scots  airs.  '  111 
gang  na  mair  to  yon  toon  '  being  especially 
associated  with  him. 

There  is  a  head  of  him  in  Kay's  Edinburgh 
Portraits.  f.  k. 

STACCATO  (Ital.  ;  Ger.  abgestossm),  •  de- 
tached,' in  contradistinction  to  legato,  'con- 
nected.' The  notes  of  a  staccato  passage  are 
made  short,  and  separated  from  each  other  by- 
intervals  of  silence.  Staccato  effects  are  obtained 
on  the  pianoforte  by  raising  the  hand  from  the 
keys  immediately  after  striking,  usually  by  a 
rapid  action  of  the  wrist  (this  is  called  ■  wrist  - 
touch'),  though  sometimes,  especially  in  fortis- 
simo, from  the  elbow  ;  and  there  is  also  a  third 
kind  of  staccato  -  touch  called  '  finger  -  staccato, ' 
which  is  less  frequently  used,  and  which,  as 
described  by  Hummel,  consists  in  'hurrying 
the  fingers  away  from  the  keys,  very  lightly 
and  in  an  inward  direction.'  This  kind  of 
touch  is  of  course  only  applicable  to  passages  of 
single  notes. 

On  stringed  instruments  staccato  passages  are 
generally  bowed  with  a  separate  stroke  to  each 
note,  but  an  admirable  staccato  can  also  be  pro- 
duced, especially  in  solo  music,  by  means  of  a 
series  of  rapid  jerks  from  the  wrist,  the  bow 
travelling  meanwhile  in  one  direction,  from  the 
l>oint  to  the  nut  Staccato  on  wind  instruments 
is  effected  by  a  rapid  thrusting  forward  of  the 
tongue,  so  as  to  stop  the  current  of  air  ;  and  in 
singing,  a  staccato  sound  is  produced  by  an  im- 
pulse from  the  throat  upon  an  open  vowel,  and 
instantly  checked.  A  striking  example  of  vocal 
staccato  occurs  in  Mozart's  air,  '  Gli  angui  d'  in- 
ferno,' from  '  Die  Zauberflote. '  Upon  the  harp, 
or  any  similar  instrument,  and  likewise  upon 
the  drum,  a  staccato  note  requires  the  immediate 
application  of  the  palm  of  the  hand  to  the 
vibrating  string  or  parchment,  to  stop  the 
sound. 

The  signs  of  staccato  are  pointed  dashes  •»", 

or  rounded  dots  ,  placed  over  or  under  the 

notes,  the  former  indicating  a  much  shorter  and 
sharper  sound  than  the  latter.  [See  Dash,  vol. 
i  p.  664.]  But  besides  the  difference  thus 
shown,  the  actual  duration  of  staccato  notes 
depends  to  some  extent  upon  their  written 
length.  Thus  in  the  following  example  the 
minims  must  be  played  longer  than  the  crotchets 
(though  no  exact  proportion  need  be  observed), 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  both  are  marked  staccato 
alike  :  — 

Beethoven,  Sonata  Pathetiqi 


When  dots  placed  over  or  under  notes  are 
covered  by  a  curved  line,  an  effect  is  intended 
which  is  of  great  value  in  the  rendering  of 
expressive  and  cantabUe  phrases.  This  is  called 
mezzo  staccato  (half  -  detached),  and  the  notes 
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are  sustained  for  nearly  their  full  value,  and 
separated  by  a  scarcely  appreciable  interval. 
On  stringed  and  wind  instruments  indeed  they 
are  frequently  not  separated  at  all,  but  are 
attacked  with  a  certain  slight  emphasis  which 
is  instantly  weakened  again,  so  as  to  produce 
almost  the  etrect  of  disconnection  ;  on  the  piano- 
forte, however,  they  must  of  necessity  be  separ- 
ated, though  but  for  an  instant,  and  they  are 
played  with  a  close,  firm  pressure,  and  with  but 
little  i>ercussion.  The  following  is  an  example 
of  the  use  of  mezzo  slarcaln,  with  its  rendering, 
as  nearly  as  it  is  possible  to  represent  it  in 
notes : — 


Beethovev,  Sonata  in  C,  Op.  53. 


When  a  movement  is  intended  to  be  staccato 
throughout,  or  nearly  so,  the  word  is  usually 
written  at  the  commencement,  with  the  tempo- 
indication.  Thus  Mendelssohn's  Prelude  in  B 
minor,  op.  35,  No.  3,  is  marked  4  Prestissimo 
Staccato,'  and  Handel's  chorus,  'Let  us  break 
their  bonds  asunder, '  is  1  Allegro  e  staccato. 1  f.  t. 

STADEN,  Johann,  was  born  at  Nuremberg 
in  1581  (not  1579,  as  stated  in  the  Qxullen- 
Lexikon).  From  1603  to  about  1616  he  was  in 
the  service  of  the  Margrave  Christian  Ernst  of 
Kulmbach  and  Bayreuth  as  Court- Organist.  In 
1616  he  returned  to  Nuremberg,  where  he  re-  ; 
oeived  the  appointment  of  organist,  first  to  tho  ' 
St.  Lorenz- Kirche,  and  shortly  afterwards  to 
the  more  important  St.  Sebald- Kirche,  in  | 
which  latter  post  he  remained  till  his  death, 
Nov.  15,  1634.  Staden  occupies  a  place  of  some 
importance  in  the  transition  period  of  musical 
history  at  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century, 
when  German  musicianship  was  endeavouring 
to  combine  with  the  older  style  of  pure  vocal 
music  the  advantages  of  the  newer  style  of  in- 
strumental accompaniment  with  its  greater  free- 
dom of  harmonic  modulation.  Staden,  however, 
was  on  the  whole  more  conservative  and  less 
enthusiastically  progressive  than  his  contempo- 
raries Michael  Praetorius  and  J.  H.  Schein, 
not  to  mention  Heinrich  Schiitz.  His  publica- 
tions were  fairly  numerous,  though  all  are  not 
preserved  complete.  There  are  six  of  church 
works  proj>er,  partly  with  Latin,  partly  with  I 
German  texts,  entitled  respectively,  '  Harmoniae  1 
Sacrae  pro  festis  praecipes'  4-8  voc.,  1616; 
'  Harmoniarum  sacrarum  continuatio  '1-12  voc., 
1621  ;  4  Kirchen-musik,'  1  Theil  mit  2-14  St., 
1625;  'Kirchen-musik,'  2  Theil  zu  1-7  St., 
mit  violen  undanderen  Inst.,  1626  ;  'Harmoniae 
novae  *  3-12  voc.,  1628  ;  4  Harmoniae  Variatae,'  1 


1-12  voc. ,  1 623.  In  these  works  three  styles  of 
church  music  are  represented  :  the  pure  vocal 
Motet,  in  which  Basso  Coutinuo  is  not  required  ; 
the  Motet  with  only  Basso  Coutinuo  ;  and  the 
Sacred  Concerto  with  obbligato  accompaniment 
and  instrumental  preludes  and  interludes  de- 
nominated respectively  Symphonies  and  Ritor- 
nelli.  Another  series  of  Staden's  publications 
consists  of  sacred  music  on  German  texts  in- 
tended more  for  private  or  domestic  performance, 
a  kind  of  music  which  would  seem  to  have  been 
much  in  vogue  among  the  Nuremberg  citizens 
of  those  days.  His  chief  publication  of  the  sort 
is  expressly  entitled 4  Haus-musik,'  which  origin- 
ally appeared  in  four  separate  parts  in  1623-28, 
and  afterwards  in  a  complete  edition  in  1646. 
This  work  contains  118  mostly  short  and  com- 
paratively simple  pieces  a  3-4  for  voices,  or  in* 
Rtrumenta  ad  libit  inn,  in  a  few  cases  instruments 
obbligati.  Another  work  of  the  same  kind,  a 
little  more  elaborate,  is  entitled  4  Musicalischer 
Freuden-  n.  Andachtsweeker  odcr  geistliche  Ge- 
sanglein  '  zu  4  -6  St ,  1 630.  Other  works  belong- 
ing to  the  same  class  entitled  4  Hertzentrosts- 
Musica,'  1630,  and  4Geistlioher  Music- klang,' 
1633,  contain  mostly  Lieder  for  one  voice  only 
with  coutinuo  accompaniment  for  organ,  lute, 
or  theorbo.  Soveral  of  Staden's  Lieder  found 
their  way  into  later  Chorale  -  Books.  Another 
department  of  Staden's  activity  as  a  composer 
consists  of  secular  songs  and  instrumental 
dances.  Three  collections  of  secular  songs  a  4-5 
with  an  appendix  of  instrumental  dances  ap- 
peared 1606,  1609,  and  1610.  Two  other 
collections  of  dances  alone,  Pavanes,  Galliardas, 
Courantes,  etc.,  appeared  1618  and  1625.  A 
comprehensive  collection  of  instrumental  works 
by  Staden  was  published  posthumously  in  1643, 
containing  not  only  dances,  but  pieces  described 
as  Sonatas,  Symphonies,  and  Canzonas.  Staden 
would  appear  to  have  l*>en  incited  to  the  com- 
position of  these  instrumental  works  by  his 
official  connection  for  a  time  with  the  Stadt- 
pfcifer  or  town  musicians  of  Nuremberg.  It 
only  remains  to  add  that  a  recent  volume  (Jahrg. 
viii.  Bd.  i.)  of  the  Denkmaler  der  Tonkunst 
in  Bayern  contains  a  selection  of  Staden's  vocal 
works,  including  ten  Latin  Motets  a  4-8  and 
twenty-five  German  pieces  a  3-8,  with  a  full 
biographical  and  critical  introduction.  A  selec- 
tion from  his  instrumental  works  is  promised  in 
a  succeeding  volume.  J.  R.  M. 

STADEN,  SioMtxDGoTTLiEn(orTHEOPHiL), 
son  of  Johann  Staden,  was  born  in  1607.  At 
the  age  of  thirteen  he  was  sent  by  the  town 
authorities  of  Nuremberg,  at  the  request  of  his 
father,  to  receive  further  musical  instruction 
from  Jacob  Baumann,  Organist  and  Stadtpfeifer 
or  town  musician  of  Augsburg.  This  might 
seem  strange,  considering  that  Johann  Staden 
was  himself  a  more  distinguished  musician 
than  Baumann,  but  Baumann  apjnjars  to  have 
had  during  his  lifetime  a  greater  reputation  as 
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an  instrumentalist.    Later  on,  in  1626,  the 
younger  Staden  was  again  sent  at  the  expense 
of  the  Nuremberg  authorities  to  Berlin  to  receive 
instruction  in  the  playing  of  the  Viola  bastarda, 
a  form  of  the  Garaba,  from  one  Walter  Rowe  or 
Roy,  an  English  instrumentalist  in  the  service 
of  the   Elector   of   Brandenburg.    In  1627 
Staden  received  an  appointment  as  one  of  the 
Stadtpfeifer  or  town  musicians  of  Nuremberg. 
On  the  death  of  his  father  in  1634,  Gottlieb 
or  Theophil  Staden,  as  ho  is  indifferently  called, 
became  organist  to  the  St.  Lorenz- Kirche  in 
succession  to  Valentin  Dretzel,  who  took  the 
elder  Staden's  place  as  organist  to  the  St.  Sebald- 
Kirche.    Whether  Staden  received  any  further 
promotion  is  unknown.     His  death  took  place 
at  Nuremberg,  July  30,  1655.    This  younger 
Staden  is  now  chiefly  known  as  the  composer 
of  the  first  German  operatic  work  that  was  ever 
published,  an  allegorical  Singspiel,  the  full 
title  of  which  is  'Dasgeistliche  Waldgedicht  oder 
Freudenspiel  genannt  Seelewig.  Gesangweis  auf 
Italianische  Art  gesetzet,  1644.'  The  work  is  an 
interesting  example  of  the  early  monodic  style 
for  solo  voices  with  accompaniment  of  figured 
Bass,  but  having  also  short  instrumental  pre- 
ludes and  interludes,  sometimes  for  viols  or 
violins  only,  sometimes  for  three  flutes,  at  other 
times  for  two  or  three  1  schalmeien 1  or  oboes. 
It  has  been  republished  by  Robert  Eitner  in 
modern  form  with  the  harmonies  of  the  figured 
Bass  written  out.    The  text  is  by  G.  P. 
HarsdorfTer,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Pegnitz- 
schaferei    Gesellschafb   in    Nuremberg,  who 
brought  from  Italy  to  Nuremberg  the  peculiar 
taste  for  artificial  pastoralism  in  poetry,  and 
for  the  Florentine  monodic  style  of  music  in 
association  with  allegorical  and  spiritual  dramas. 
Other  poetical  texts  by  HarsdorfTer  were  set 
by  Staden  as  simple  Lieder  for  one  voice  with 
figured  Bass.     He  did  not,  however,  forsake 
altogether  the  older  style  of  choral  music.  In 
1637  he  put  forth  a  new  edition  of  Hans  Leo 
Hassler's  1  Kirchengesange  mit  vier  stimmen 
simpliciter  gesetzt '  (1608),  in  which  he  included 
eleven  new  chorale-tunes  and  settings  by  his 
father,  and  five  by  himself.     He  also  followed 
in  the  wako  of  his  father  in  the  encouragement 
of  domestic  sacred  music,  by  publishing,  in  1644, 
two  collections  entitled  1  Seelenmusik,'  with  set- 
tings of  hymns  a  4  with  Basso  Continue,  and 
furnishing  new  melodies  to  the  various  Gesang- 
biicher  of  the  time.     The  Quellen-Lexikon 
mentions  an  Instruction- Book  for  singing  by 
him,  1648.  J.  r.  m. 

STADLER,  Maximilian,  Abbot,  a  sound 
and  solid  composer,  born  August  4,  1748,  at 
Melk,  in  Lower  Austria.  At  ten  became  a 
chorister  in  the  monastery  of  Lilienfeld,  where 
he  learnt  music,  completing  his  education  in 
the  Jesuit  College  at  Vienna.  In  1766  he  joined 
the  Benedictines  at  Melk,  and  after  taking 
priest's  orders  worked  as  a  parish  priest  and 


[  professor  till  1786,  when  the  Emperor  Joseph, 
who  had  noticed  his  organ- playing,  made  him 
abbot  first  of  Lilienfeld,  and  three  years  later  of 
Kremsmunster.  Here  his  prudence  averted  the 
suppression  of  that  then  famous  astronomical 
observatory.  After  this  he  lived  at  various 
country-houses,  then  privately  at  Linz,  and 
finally  settled  in  Vienna.  [Between  1808  and 
1816  he  was  parish  priest  at  Alt-Lcrchenfeld  and 
afterwards  in  Bohemia.]  Haydn  and  Mozart 
had  been  old  friends  of  his,  and  at  the  request 
of  the  widow  he  put  Mozart's  musical  remains 
in  order,  and  copit-d  from  the  autograph  score 
of  the  'Requiem,'  the  Requiem  and  Kyrie,  and 
the  Dies  irae,  both  copy  and  original  being  now 
in  the  Hofbibliothck  at  Vienna.  [See  vol.  iiu 
p.  308a.]  He  also  came  forward  in  defence  of 
the  Requiem  against  Gottfried  Weber,  in  two 
pamphlets  —  Vertheidigxtng  der  Eehthcit  des 
Afozart'schen  Jlequum  (Vienna,  1825-26),  and 

j  Nachtrag  zur  Vertheidigung,  etc.  (to.  1827). 
Stadler  was  an  oxcellont  contrapuntist,  and  an 

I  authority  in  musical  literature  and  history. 
His  printed  compositions  include  Sonatas  and 
fugues  for  PF.  and  organ;  part  -  songs  ;  two 
requiems  ;  several  masses  ;  a  Te  Deum  ;  '  Die 
Friihlingsfeier,'  cantata,  with  orchestra,  to 
Klopstock's  words ;  psalms,  misereres,  responses, 
ofrertoriums,  etc.  ;  also  a  response  to  Haydn's 
farewell-card  for  two  voices  and  PF.  [See  vol. 
ii.  p.  362.]  Among  his  numerous  MSS.  are 
fine  choruses  for  Collin's  tragedy,  1  Polyxeua,' 
Stadler 's  greatest  work,  4  Die  Befreiung  von 
Jerusalem,'  an  oratorio  in  two  parts,  words  by 
Hciurich  and  Matthaus  von  Collin,  was  given 
with  great  success  in  1816  at  the  annual  extra 
concert  of  the  Geaellschaft  der  Musikfreunde, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  proposed  Conservatorium, 
and  in  1 829  at  Zurich.  [For  list  of  works  see 
Quellen-Lexikon.  ] 

Stadler  died  in  Vienna,  Nov.  8,  1833,  highly 
esteemed  both  as  man  and  musician.     c.  F.  P. 

STADLMAYR,  Johann,  was  born  at  Freising 
in  Bavaria.  F^tis  dates  his  birth  1560,  but 
in  the  absence  of  precise  documentary  evidence 
Eitner,  in  the  Qiullen- Lcxikon,  considers  this 
far  too  early,  as  the  works  published  by  the 
composer  himself  only  begin  in  1603  and  con- 
tinue to  1645.  On  the  basis  of  the  indications 
furnished  by  the  title-pages  and  dedications  of 
his  works,  Eitner  gives  the  appointments  which 
he  held,  as  stated  below.  In  1603  Stadlmayr 
subscribes  himself  as  a  musician  in  the  service 
of  the  Archbishop  of  Salzburg.  In  1610  he 
was  Capellmeister  to  the  Archduke  Maximilian 
of  Austria  probably  at  Innsbruck.  In  1625 
he  acts  in  the  same  capacity  to  the  Archduke 
Leopold  at  Innsbruck,  and  from  1636  he 
subscribes  himself  as  Music -director  to  the 
Archduchess  Claudia  at  Innsbruck.  His  death 
took  place  at  Innsbruck  on  July  12,  1648,  and 
he  is  then  described  as  having  been  Hofcapell- 
meister.     Stadlmayr's  works  are  all  for  the 
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services  of  the  Roman  Church,  but  show  the 
gradual  supersession  of  the  earlier  pure  vocal 
style  of  church  music  by  the  modern  style  of 
instrumental  accompaniment.  There  is,  first, 
the  regular  employment  of  Basso  Continuo, 
followed  by  the  substitution  ad  libitum  of  an 
instrumental  choir,  a  4  or  8  as  the  case  may  be, 
for  one  or  other  of  the  vocal  choirs,  and  the 
culminating  point  is  reached  in  the  definite 
specification  of  instruments  which  are  now 
written  for  in  a  definitely  instrumental  style. 
The  dates  and  titles,  somewhat  abbreviated,  of 
Stadlmayr's  chief  publications  as  given  below, 
will  serve  to  confirm  what  we  have  said  : — 

1003.    M«* nlfWt  a  5-8.  10  n.    (No  mention  of  Ujuwj  Continuo  to 
the  ti  tlr  of  this  or  Um  work  follow  lug.; 
180&    Magnificat  a  4-6,  13  n. 

1610.    Mliuf  »  vul%,  cum  dupllcl  Baaao  ad  Organ  urn.    3  n. 
1614    Magnificat.  Symphonic  vailae  aecurtdura  varloa  mudoa 
uiualcoa.  allae  octolila,  una  12  voc,.  cum  Be. 
1616.    Mlaea*  12  voc.  cum  tripllci  lie. 

1610.  Cantlcl  Marian!  eeptiea  variatl  cum  18  voc.  c  trlplld 
Ban.  Org. 

162S.  Hualca  niper  can  turn  gregurianum.  Pan  1.  Mlawrum 
donilnlcallum  lntrultua.  .  .  M  u.  Pan  11.  Pcaturutn  Introttua. 
SO  n.   5  voc    c    Be  ad  lilUum. 

ItCM.  If  y  unit  totlua  aunt  ...  a  4.  aulbua  at  alii  pro  Pestta  eulem- 
nloribua  cum  Hymphoulia  a  4*8.  acceawrunt  In  qulbua  pro  ratlooa 
variari  puaaunt  lnatrunienta  Muaica  cum  Baanu  continuo. 

1631.  MlaueonncertaUe  a  6  adJnnctoChoromcundoiivr  riplrnl. 

163a   Odae  aacrao.  .  .  a  5  v..  et  totidem  Inatr. 

1640.  Salmi  a  I  et  3  v.   c  J  V.  o  Corneal. 

1641.  Peal  in  I  InUgrl  n  4  voc.  conicrtantlt.ua.  quatuor  aUU  aocwa- 
auiiltad  lib.  accinciidla  cum  2  Cornet,  aive  Violin. 

1642.  Mlsaae  Coucertatae  u  1<M2  et  inatrum.,  cum  4  part! bus 
pro  aecando  choro. 

1643.  Mnwae  li  voc  prtmo  cfaoro  concert,  a  5  voc  Sccundo 
plono  cum  Rymphonlla, 

1646.  Apparatua  mualcua  Sacrarum  can  tori  um  6-24  vodb.  et 
lnatr. 

Of  all  these  works,  the  only  one  which  lias  as 
yet  appeared  in  a  modern  reprint  is  the  Hymni 
a  4,  1828,  edited  by  J.  E.  Habert  for  the 
Denkmaler  der  Tonkunst  in  Oesterreich,  Band 
III.  Erster  Theil.  But  Habert  has  only  given 
the  simple  Hymns  a  4,  without  accompaniment. 
It  might  have  been  more  interesting,  historically, 
if  he  had  also  given  the  Hymns  with  instru- 
mental accompaniment  and  ritornelli.    J.  r.  m. 

STANDCHEN  (Ger.),  'Serenade.' 

STAFFORD,  William  Cooke,  born  in  1793 
at  York,  published  at  Edinburgh  in  1830  a 
12mo  volume  entitled  A  History  of  Music,  a 
work  chiefly  noted  for  its  inaccuracy,  but  which 
notwithstanding  was  translated  into  French 
(12mo,  Paris,  1832)  and  German  (8vo,  Weimar, 
1835).  [He  died  at  Norwich,  Dec  23,  1876. 
Brit.  Mus.  Biog.]  w.  H.  H. 

8TAGGINS,  Nicholas,  was  taught  music 
by  his  father,  a  musician  of  little  standing. 
Although  of  slender  ability  he  won  the  favour 
of  Charles  II.,  who,  in  1682,  appointed  him 
Master  of  the  King's  Band  of  Musick  ;  and  in 
the  same  year  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
upon  the  King's  request,  conferred  upon  him 
the  degree  of  Mus.1).  The  performance  of  the 
customary  exercise  being  dispensed  with,  great 
dissatisfaction  was  occasioned,  to  allay  which 
Staggins,  in  July  1684,  ]>erformed  an  exercise, 
whereupon  he  was  appointed  Professor  of  Music 
in  the  University,  being  the  first  who  held  that 
office.  Staggins  composed  the  Odes  for  William 
III. 's  birthday  in  1693  and  1694,  and  for  Queen 


Anne's  birthday,  1 705.  [In  1 698  he  was  allowed 
£200  per  annum  as  Master  of  the  Musick 
(Calendar  of  Treasury  Papers),  w.  h.  o.  r.  In 
1697  he  gave  a  concert  of  his  own  music  in 
York-buildings,  London  ;  in  the  following  year 
Eccles  succeeded  him  as  Master  of  the  King's 
Musick.  QucllenLexikon.]  Songs  by  him  are 
contained  in  'Choice  Ayres,  Songs  and  Dia- 
logues,' 1675,  and  other  collections  of  the  time ; 
and  a  dialogue,  'How  unhappy  a  lover  am  I,' 
composed  for  Dryden's  'Conquest  of  Granada,' 
Part  II.,  is  included  in  J.  S.  Smith's  1  Musica 
Antiqua.'    He  died  in  1705.  w.  u.  H. 

STAHLSPIEL  (Ger.  sttihl,  'steel,'  and  syitlt 
'  I'W)-  An  instrument  consisting  of  a  series 
of  accurately- tuned  steel  bars  loosely  fastened  to 
a  frame  and  generally  played  by  means  of  two 
small  hammers — one  in  each  hand  of  the  per- 
former,— but  sometimes  constructed  so  as  to  be 
played  from  a  keyboard.  It  is  used  in  military 
music  and  known  by  the  name  Lyra,  the  steel 
bars  being  arranged  on  a  lyre -shaped  frame. 
For  orchestral  use  the  bars  are  arranged  in  two 
rows,  in  the  exact  relative  positions  of  the  white 
and  black  keys  of  the  pianoforte.  The  compass 
is  from  two  to  two  and  a  half  octaves,  and  the 
tone  incisive  and  penetrating,  but  although  the 
instrument  is  susceptible  of  very  charming  effects 
it  should  be  sparingly  used.  It  is  very  frequently 
written  for  uuder  the  names  Glockenspiel  and 
Carillon,  so  much  so  that  in  modern  use  the 
three  names  are  alternatives  for  one  and  the 
same  thing.  Originally  the  two  latter  were 
applied  to  an  instrument  consisting  of  a  series 
of  small  bells  ;  but  steel  bars  have  been  found  to 
be  more  convenient,  more  easily  manipulated, 
better  in  tone— being  free  from  the  dissonant 
overtones  so  particularly  prominent  in  small 
bells, — and  capable  of  the  most  accurate  tuning. 
Excellent  examples  of  the  effective  treatment 
of  the  instrument  will  be  found  in  the  works 
of  Wagner  ('  Walkiire  '  and  '  Meistersinger '), 
Tchaikovsky,  Strauss,  Elgar,  Parry,  Mackenzie, 
Coweu,  etc 

2.  An  organ  stop  consisting  of  a  series  of  steel 
bars  played  from  the  manuals  and  generally 
extending  from  middle  C  upwards,  but  rarely 
exceeding  three  octaves  in  compass.     w.  w.  s. 

STAINER,  Jacob,  a  celebrated  German  vio- 
lin-maker, born  at  Absam,  a  village  near  Hall, 
about  one  German  mile  from  Innsbruck,  July  14, 
1621  ;  died  1683.  According  to  one  story,  the 
boy  had  a  love  of  music,  which  induced  the 
parish  priest  to  send  him  to  an  organ-builder  at 
Innsbruck.  This  trade,  however,  he  found  too 
laborious.  He  therefore  took  to  making  stringed 
instruments,  serving  his  apprenticeship  to  an 
Innsbruck  '  Lantenmacher '  ;  after  which  he 
proceeded  to  travel,  after  the  usual  fashion  of 
German  apprentices.  In  the  course  of  his  travels, 
according  to  tradition,  he  visited  and  worked  at 
Cremona  and  other  places  in  Italy  ;  and  the 
common  story  is  that  he  worked  under  Antonius 
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or  Nicholas  Amati,  and  afterwards  spent  some 
time  at  Venice,  where  he  wrought  in  the  shop 
of  Vimcrcati.  Of  all  this,  however  there  is  not 
a  particle  of  evidence.  It  may  be  said  that 
violins  are  in  existence,  signed  by  Stainer  and 
dated  from  Cremona  ;  but  these  are  now  t>elieved 
to  be  spurious.  Probably  he  found  Italian  vio- 
lins in  use  among  the  Italian  musicians  at  the 
court  of  the  Archduke  Ferdinand  Charles,  Count 
of  the  Tyrol,  at  Innsbruck,  and  after  examining 
their  construction  and  contrasting  them  with 
the  rude  workmanship  of  the  ordinary  German 
Lautcnmacher,  conceived  the  idea  of  making 
violins  on  Italian  principles.  He  began  at  a 
very  early  age,  if  we  may  trust  an  apj>arently 
genuine  label  dated  1641.  His  reputation  was 
very  quickly  made,  for  in  1 643,  according  to  the 
Jahresbcrkht  ties  Mimrums  in  Salzburg  for  1 858, 
he  sold  a  '  Viola  basbirda '  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Salzburg  for  30  florins.  It  is,  however,  possible 
that  there  may  be  a  mistake  as  to  this  date. 
He  married  in  1645  Margaret  Holzhammer,  by 
whom  he  had  eight  daughters,  and  one  son,  who 
died  in  infancy.  Henceforward,  to  his  death  in 
1683,  the  life  of  Stainer  shows  little  variety. 
He  made  a  great  number  of  stringed  instruments 
of  all  sorts,  which  he  chiefly  sold  at  the  markets 
and  fairs  of  the  neighbouring  town  of  Hall. 
The  forests  of  4  Hoselfichte  '  [see  Klotz],  which 
clothe  the  slopes  of  theLafatschand  the  Gleirsch, 
supplied  him  with  the  finest  material  in  the 
world  for  his  purpose  ;  and  tradition  says  that 
Stainer  would  walk  through  the  forest  carrying 
a  sledge- hammer,  with  which  he  struck  the 
stems  of  the  trees  to  test  their  resonance  ;  and 
at  the  falling  of  timber  on  the  mountain- 
slopes,  Stainer  would  station  himself  at  some 
sj>ot  where  he  could  hear  the  note  yielded  by 
the  tree  as  it  rebounded  from  the  mountain  side. 
In  1648  the  Archduke  Ferdinand  Charles  paid 
a  visit  to  Hall,  in  the  course  of  which  Stainer 
exhibited  and  played  upon  his  fiddles,  and 
the  Archduke  thenceforth  to  his  death  in  1 662 
became  his  constant  patron.  Ten  years  later  he 
received  by  diploma  the  title  of  Hof-geigen- 
machcr  to  the  Archduke,  and  in  1669  (.Jan.  9) 
the  office  was  renewed  to  him  by  a  fresh  diploma 
on  the  la(ise  of  the  county  of  Tyrol  to  the 
Emperor  Leopold  I.  Stainer  seems  to  have  been 
always  in  embarrassed  circumstances,  owing 
partly  to  his  dealings  with  Solomon  Hiibmcr, 
a  Jew  of  Kirchdorf,  with  whom  he  was  constantly 
at  law.  In  1 669,  having  fallen  under  a  suspicion 
of  Lutheranism,  he  was  imprisoned  and  forced 
to  recant  In  1672  he  sold  a  viola  da  gamba 
and  two  tenor  viols  at  Salzburg  for  72  florins, 
and  in  1675  at  the  same  place  a  violin  for  22  fl. 
4  kr.  He  was  still  at  work  in  1677,  in  which 
year  he  made  two  fine  instruments  for  the 
monastery  of  St.  Georgenburg.  Soon  after  this 
date  he  ceased  from  his  labours.  In  the  same 
year  he  presented  an  ineffectual  petition  to 
the  Emperor  for  pecuniary  assistance.    In  his 


latter  years  Stainer  became  of  unsound  mind, 
in  which  condition  he  died  in  1683,  leaving 
his  wife  and  several  daughters  surviving  him  : 
and  in  1684  his  house  was  sold  by  his  creditors, 
his  family  having  disclaimed  his  projwrty  on 
account  of  the  debts  with  which  it  was  burdened. 
His  wife  died  in  great  poverty  in  1689.  There 
is  therefore  no  truth  whatever  in  the  story  of 
his  retirement  after  the  death  of  his  wife  to  a 
Benedictine  monastery,  where  he  is  said  to  have 
devoted  himself  to  the  manufacture  of  a  certain 
number  of  violins  of  surpassing  excellence, 
which  ho  presented  to  the  Electors  and  the 
Emperor.  Stainer  undoubtedly  made  violins, 
probably  of  special  excellence,  for  the  orchestras 
of  some  of  the  Electors  ;  but  such  instruments 
were  made  and  sold  in  the  ordinary  way  of  trade. 
In  course  of  time,  when  one  of  his  best- finished 
instruments  turned  up,  the  contrast  between  it 
and  the  crowd  of  common  ones  which  bore  his 
name  caused  it  to  be  looked  on  as  one  of  these 
1  Elector  Violins.'  These  violins,  however,  can- 
not have  been  the  work  of  his  last  years,  during 
which  he  was  insane,  and  had  to  be  confined  in 
his  house  at  Absam,  where  the  wooden  bench 
to  which  he  was  chaiued  is  still  to  be  seen. 

Stainer's  place  in  the  history  of  German 
fiddle-makingis  strongly  marked,  and  it  accounts 
for  his  fame  and  his  substantial  success.  He 
was  the  first  to  introduce  into  Germany  those 
Italian  principles  of  construction  which  are  the 
secret  of  sonority.  The  degree  of  originality 
with  which  Stainer  is  to  be  credited  cannot  be 
precisely  determined.  Some  trace  his  model  to 
the  early  Tyrolese  viol -makers,  but  in  the 
opinion  of  other  authorities  the  peculiarities 
of  the  Stainer  violins  are  strictly  original.  As 
a  mere  workman  Stainer  is  entitled  to  the 
highest  rank,  and  if  he  had  but  chosen  a  better 
model,  his  best  instruments  would  have  equalled 
those  of  Stradivarius  himself.  Like  that  cele- 
brated maker  he  was  famous  for  the  great 
number  as  well  as  the  excellence  of  his  produc- 
tions. He  made  an  immense  number  of 
instruments,  some  more,  and  others  less,  finely 
finished,  but  all  substantially  of  the  same 
model :  and  the  celebrity  which  he  gained 
caused  his  pattern  to  be  widely  copied,  in  Ger- 
many, in  England,  and  even  in  Italy,  at  a  time 
when  Stradivarius  and  Joseph  Guarnerius  were 
producing  instruments  in  all  respects  enormously 
superior.  This  endured  more  or  less  for  a 
century  ;  but  the  fashion  passed  away,  and  his 
imitators  took  to  imitating  those  Italian  makers 
whose  constructive  principles  he  had  adopted. 
All  Stainer's  works  bear  his  |>eculiar  impress. 
The  main  design  bears  a  rough  resemblance  to 
that  of  the  Amati,  but  the  model  is  higher; 
the  belly,  instead  of  forming  a  finely-rounded 
ridge,  is  flattened  at  the  top,  and  declines 
abruptly  to  the  margins  ;  the  middle  curves  are 
shallow  and  ungraceful ;  the/-holes  are  shorter, 
and  have  a  square  and  somewhat  mechanical 
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cut ;  the  top  and  bottom  volutes  of  the  f  s  are 
rounder  and  more  nearly  of  a  size  than  in  the 
Cremona  instruments,  but  the  wood  isof  the  finest 
quality ;  the  finish,  though  varying  in  the 
different  classes  of  instruments,  invariably  indi- 
cates a  rapid  and  masterly  hand  ;  and  the 
varnish  is  always  rich  and  lustrous.  It  is  of 
all  colours,  from  a  deep  thick  brown  to  a  fine 
golden  amber,  equal  to  that  of  Cremona  ;  and 
in  his  best  works  the  exterior  alone  would  justify 
the  celebrity  of  the  maker.  But  to  understand 
the  secret  of  Stainer's  success  the  violin  must 
lie  opened,  and  it  then  appears  that  the  thick- 
nesses of  the  wood  and  the  disposition  of  the  blocks 
and  linings  are  identical  with  those  of  the 
Cremona  makers.  The  difference  will  become 
more  obvious  when  an  old  German  viol  is 
examined.  It  will  be  found  that  the  older 
German  makers,  though  they  finished  their 
iustruments  with  great  care  and  sometimes 
with  laborious  ornament,  settled  theirdimeusions 
and  thicknesses  by  guess,  and  used  no  linings 
at  all.  Stainer's  instruments  are  poor  in  respect 
of  tone.  The  combination  of  height  and  flatness 
in  the  model  diminishes  the  intensity  of  the 
tone,  though  it  produces  a  certain  sweetness  and 
flexibility.  Popular  as  the  model  once  was,  the 
verdict  of  musicians  is  now  unanimous  against 
it,  and  the  Stainer  instruments  are  now  valued 
less  for  practical  use  than  as  curiosities.  The 
violins,  which  are  found  of  three  different  sizes, 
are  the  best  worth  having  ;  the  tenors  arc  good 
for  little.  The  violins  are  abundant  enough, 
even  after  allowing  for  the  vast  number  of 
spurious  instruments  which  pass  under  the 
maker's  name  ;  but  they  vary  greatly  in  value, 
according  to  their  class,  and  the  condition  in 
which  they  are.  Their  value  greatly  decreased 
during  the  19th  century.  A  fine  s]>ecimen 
that  would  have  brought  £100  a  century 
ago  will  now  scarcely  produce  £20,  and  the 
inferior  instruments  have  depreciated  in  pro- 
]»ortion.  Small  instruments  of  the  common 
sort,  which  may  be  l>ought  very  cheap,  are  use- 
ful for  children.  Stainer's  l>est  instruments 
have  written  labels :  some  of  the  common  ones 
have  in  very  small  Roman  letterpress  in  the 
middle  of  a  large  slip  of  paper,  1  Jacobus  Stainer 
in  Absom  projie  Oenijiontum  Anno  (1678).' 
It  is  not  imjiossible  that  some  of  these  may 
have  been  made  by  other  hands  under  his 
direction.  B.  J.  p. 

[On  the  authority  of  Herr  S.  Riif,  whose 
narrative  of  Stainer's  life  the  above  account 
follows,  Stainer's  father — Martin  Stainer — 
married  SabinaGnifinger,  by  whom  he  had  three 
sons:  (1)  Paul,  who  became  a  master-joiner 
and  married  Ursula  Dankler  ;  (2)  Mark,  who 
migrated  to  Austria  where  he  established  himself 
as  a  violin-maker  but  attained  no  celebrity  ; 
(3)  Jacobus,  the  subject  of  this  biography. 
This  last,  by  his  marriage  with  Margaret  Holz- 
hammer,  left  eight  daughters,  two  of  whom  died,  1 


single  and  in  poverty,  shortly  after  their  mother 
in  1689.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
generally  accepted  date  of  Stainer's  death,  1683, 
is  only  approximate.  This  date  appeals  on  the 
tablet  attached  to  his  house,  and  also  on  the  hand- 
some monumental  stone  erected  to  his  memory 
in  Absam  Church  in  1842  by  the  Pastor  Hen- 
Lech  latner.  The  sole  evidence  that  goes  to 
prove  that  Stainer  no  longer  existed  in  1684  is 
the  purchase  of  his  house  by  his  brother-in-law 
Blasius  Kiel,  after  which  Stainer's  widow  and 
eight  daughters  became  homeless  wanderers. 
This  house  is  to-day  '  a  well-to-do  picturesque 
chdld,  standing  in  its  own  garden  and  court- 
yard, half  overgrown  by  a  flourishing  plum-tree 
that  springs  from  the  south-east  corner.'  It  was 
bought  by  Stainer  from  his  brother-in-law, 
Paul  Holzhammer,  on  Nov.  12,  1666,  and 
Blasius  Kiel,  as  already  mentioned,  bought  it 
for  seven  hundred  florins  in  1684.  On  a  tablet 
affixed  to  the  front  of  the  house  is  the  following 
inscription — 

In  dieaem  Hause  lebte  seiner  Kunst  Jakob  8tainer, 
der  Vater  der  deutachen  Geige,  Geboren  ru  Absam  14 
Juli  1621,  hier  gestorbe n  1683. 

Although  this  house  was  restored,  and  to 
some  extent  reconstructed  in  1820,  the  balcony 
on  which  Stainer  was  known  to  store  his  wood 
still  remains  and  is  employed  by  its  present 
owners  for  the  like  purjK)se.  Within,  the  house 
is  bereft  of  all  relics  of  the  great  violin-maker, 
save  the  actual  bench  at  which  Stainer  laboured. 

No  attempt  to  gather  any  record  of  Stainer's 
life  was  made  for  over  one  hundred  years  after 
his  death  ;  but  the  deficiency  was  filled  in  with 
numberless  romances  about  '  the  father  of  the 
German  fiddle,'  from  1825,  when  the  Orangen- 
Muter  published  a  story  entithd  'Jacob 
Stainer,'  to  1 878,  when  a  version  of  I>r.  Schuler's 
novel  was  published  at  Innsbruck  in  the  form 
of  a  play  from  the  pen  of  Josef  Erler,  which 
adaptation  wasentitled  Dcs  Kaisers  Geigcnmaclur 
in  Tirol.  Other  fanciful  versions  of  Stainer's 
life  have  appeared  from  time  to  time  in  various 
German  newspapers  and  periodicals  ;  a  full  list 
of  these,  together  with  the  earliest  trustworthy 
account  of  Stainer,  is  given  by  Herr  S.  Riif  in 
his  biography  of  the  maker. 

Riif,  Der  Gcigcnmachcr  Jacobus  Stainer  von 
Absam  in  Tirol,  Innsbruck,  1872;  Oka,  F., 
J.  8.  der  erste  dentschc  Meister  in  Geigenbau 
published  in  the  Neve  Berliner  Musikzeitung 
Nos.  22,  23,  31,  May  7,  June  1854  ;  Otto, 
A  Treatise  on  the  Structure  and  rrcserxation  of 
the  Violin  (first  edition  (German),  1817  ;  three 
English  editions  translated  by  John  Bishop)  ; 
Stoeving,  Von  der  Violine  ;  Wasielewski,  Die 
Violins ;  Von  Lutgendorff,  Die  Geigen-  und 
Lautenmacher  ;  Hawkins,  History  of  Music  ; 
Vidal,  Les  Instruments  a  Archet  ;  Grillet,  Let 
AncUres  du  Violon  ;  Pearec,  Violins  and  Violin- 
Making  ;  Reade,  A  Lost  Art  Eerired  ;  Racster, 
Chats  on  Violins  (containing  an  English  transla- 
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tion  of  Von  Gilm's  poem)  ;  Hill,  Violins  and 
their  Makers  (two  pictures  of  Stainer'a  house)  ; 
Heron-Allen,  A  Pilgrimage  to  the  House  of  Jacob 
Staincr  (Musical  Times,  August  1 900).    E.  H-A. 

Stainer,  Marcus,  brother  of  the  last  men- 
tioned, a  celebrated  Tyrolese  violin  -  maker. 
Mark  Staincr  learned  his  trade  from  Jacob,  and 
set  up  for  himself  at  the  village  of  Laufen.  The 
famous  Florentine  player  Veracini  had  two 
violins  by  this  maker,  christened  '  St.  Peter 1 
and  'St.  Paul,'  and  he  reckoned  them  superior 
to  all  Italian  violins.  In  sailing  from  London 
to  Leghorn  in  1746  Veracini  was  shipwrecked 
and  the  fiddles  were  lost.  The  instruments  of 
this  maker  are  extremely  rare.  They  are  made 
of  unusually  fine  material,  of  somewhat  large 
size,  covered  with  dark  varnish,  and  are  sweet 
though  decidedly  feeble  in  tone.  Like  those 
of  Jacob  Staincr,  they  usually  contain  written 
labels.  One  of  these  runs  thus :  '  Marcus 
Stainer,  Burger  und  Geigcnmacher  in  Kiifstein, 
anno  1659.'  Occasionally  Marcus  Stainer 
yielded  to  an  obvious  temptation,  and  sold  his 
violins  under  the  name  of  his  more  famous 
brother.  E.  J.  p. 

STAINER,  Sir  John,  Mus.D.,  son  of  a 
schoolmaster,  was  born  in  London,  June  6, 
1840,  entered  the  choir  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral 
in  1847- — by  which  time  he  was  already  a  re- 
markable player  and  an  excellent  sight-singer — 
and  remained  there  till  1856,  very  often  taking 
the  organ  on  occasion.  In  1854  he  was  ap- 
pointed organist  and  choirmaster  of  St.  Benedict 
and  St.  Peter,  Paul's  Wharf,  of  which  the  Rev. 
J.  H.  Coward,  classical  master  to  the  choristers, 
was  Rector.  At  the  same  time  he  learnt  har- 
mony from  Bayley,  master  of  the  St.  Paul's 
boys,  and  counterpoint  from  Dr.  Steggall,  for 
whom  he  sang  the  soprano  }>art  in  his  Mus.D. 
exercise  at  Cambridge  in  1852.  Thro»igh  the 
liberality  of  Miss  Hackett  he  received  a  course 
of  lessons  on  the  organ  from  George  Cooper  at 
St.  Sepulchre's.  In  1856  he  was  selected  by 
Sir  F.  Ouseley  as  organist  of  his  then  newly- 
founded  College  at  Tenbury,  where  he  remained 
for  some  time.  In  1859  he  matriculated  at 
Christ  Church,  Oxford,  and  took  the  degree 
of  Mus.B.  Shortly  after,  he  left  Tenbury  for 
Magdalen  College,  Ox  ford,  where  after  fix  months' 
trial  he  was  appointed  organist  and  in/ormator 
choristarum.  He  then  entered  St.  Edmund 
Hall  as  a  resident  undergraduate,  and  while 
discharging  his  duties  at  Magdalen,  worked 
for  his  B.A.  degree  in  Arts,  which  he  took  in 
Trinity  Term  1863.  Meantime,  on  the  death 
of  Stephen  Elvey,  he  had  been  appointed  organist 
of  the  University  of  Oxford,  and  was  conductor 
of  a  flourishing  College  Musical  Society  and  of 
another  association  at  Exeter  College.  But 
nothing  interfered  with  his  duties  at  Magdalen, 
where  he  raised  the  choir  to  a  very  high  state  of 
efficiency.  In  1865  he  proceeded  to  his  Mus.D. 
degree,  and  1866  to  his  M.A.,  and  became  one 


of  the  examiners  for  musical  degrees.  In  1872 
he  left  Oxford  and  succeeded  Goss  as  organist  of 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral.  The  services  were  at  that 
time  by  no  means  what  they  should  have  been  ; 
but  Stainer  possessed  the  confidence  of  the  Dean 
and  Chapter,  and  his  hard  work,  knowledge, 
and  tact,  at  last  brought  them  to  a  worthier 
pitch  of  excellence. 

Dr.  Stainer  did  not  confine  his  activity  to  hia 
own  University.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Musical  Studies  at  Cambridge,  and  for  two 
years  was  also  examiner  for  the  degree  of  Mus.D. 
there.     He  was  examiner  for  musical  degrees 
in  the  University  of  London  ;  an  Hon.  Member 
of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  and  Hon. 
Fellow  of  the  Tonic  Sol-fa  College  ;  a  Vice- 
President  of  the  College  of  Organists,  and  a  Vice- 
President  of  the  Musical  Association,  of  which 
he  was  virtually  the  founder.    He  was  a  juror 
at  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1880,  and  at  its  close 
was  decorated  with  the  Legion  of  Honour.  He 
was  attached  to  the  National  Training  School, 
London,  as  a  Professor  of  Organ  and  Harmony, 
from  its  foundation,  and  at  Easter  1881  suc- 
ceeded Sullivan  as  Principal.    In  1882  be  suc- 
ceeded Hullah  as  Inspector  of  Music  in  the 
Elementary  Schools  of  England  for  the  Privy 
Council.    He  was  also  a  Member  of  Council  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Music.    [In  1888  he  was 
obliged  to  resign  his  post  at  St.  Paul's  owing  to 
his  failing  sight    In  the  same  year  he  received 
the  honour  of  knighthood.    He  was  appointed 
Professor  of  Music  in  the  University  of  Oxford 
in  1 889,  was  Master  of  the  Company  of  Musicians 
in  1900,  died  at  Verona,  March  31,  1901,  and 
was  buried  at  Holywell  Cemetery,  Oxford,  April 
6,  of  the  same  year.   See  Musical  Times,  1901, 
pp.  297,  etc.]    His  compositions  embrace  an 
oratorio,  '  Gideon  ' ;  a  cantata,  *  The  Daughter 
of  Jairus,'  composed  by  request  for  the  Wor- 
cester Festival  of  September  1878  ;  a  cantata, 
'St.  Mary  Magdalen  '(Gloucester  Festival,  1883); 
and  an  oratorio,  'The  Crucifixion' — his  most 
popular  work  — 1887.     He  also  wrote  many 
services  and  anthems,  and  among  his  most  suc- 
cessful and  artistic  pieces  of  church  music  must 
be  named  the  well-known  'Sevenfold  Amen.' 
He  is  the  author  of  the  two  very  popular  manuals 
of  Harmony  and  The  Organ  in  Novello's  series, 
and  of  a  work  on  Bible  musis,  and  was  part 
editor  with  W.  A.  Barrett,  of  a  Dictionary  of 
Musical  Terms  (Novello,  1876  and  1898).  He 
also  edited  the  interesting  Du/ay  and  his  Con- 
temporaries, 1898.    Sir  J.  Stainer  was  beloved 
and  esteemed  by  all  who  knew  him,  and  was  an 
admirable  and  efficient  musician  in  all  branches ; 
but  his  great  excellence  was  in  his  organ -playing, 
and  especially  his  accompaniments,  which  were 
unsurj>asscd.    He  was  a  shining  example  of  the 
excellent  foundation  of  sound  musical  knowledge 
which  may  be  got  out  of  the  various  duties  and 
shifts  of  the  life  of  a  clever  chorister  in  one  of 
our  cathedrals.  o. 
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STAMATY,  Camille  Marie,  son  of  a  Greek 
father  and  a  very  musical  French  mother,  was 
born  at  Rome,  March  23,  1811.  After  the  death 
of  his  father  in  1818  his  mother  returned  to 
France,  remained  some  time  at  Dijon,  and  finally 
went  to  Paris.  There,  after  long  coquetting 
between  music  and  business  as  a  profession, 
Stamaty,  in  1828,  took  an  employe's  post  in  the 
Prefecture  of  the  Seine.  But  music  retained  its 
influence  on  him,  and  under  Few"'  and  Kalk- 
brenner  he  became  a  remarkable  player.  An 
attack  of  rheumatism  forced  him  from  playing 
to  the  study  of  composition.  In  March  1835 
he  made  his  first  public  appearance  in  a  concert, 
the  programme  of  which  contained  a  concerto 
and  other  pieces  of  his  composition.  This  led  to 
his  being  much  sought  after  as  a  teacher.  But 
he  was  not  satisfied,  and  in  Sept.  1836  went  to 
Leipzig,  attracted,  doubtless,  by  the  fame  of  Men- 
delssohn and  Schumann,  then  both  resident  there. 
After  a  short  course  of  instruction  from  Mendels- 
sohn, he  returned  to  Paris  early  in  1837,  and 
introduced  much  more  classical  music — Bach, 
Mozart,  Beethoven,  etc. — into  his  programmes. 
In  1846  he  lost  his  mother,  in  1 848  he  married, 
in  1862  was  made  Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour,  and  on  April  19,  1870,  closed  a  long 
career  of  usefulness.  From  a  crowd  of  pupils 
it  is  sufficient  to  name  Gottschalk  and  Saint- 
Saens.  His  most  permanent  works  are  educa- 
tional — 1  Le  Rhythme  des  doigts,'much  praised  ; 
'  Etudes  progressives'  (opp.  87-39);  *  Etudes 
concertantes'  (opp.  46, 47)  ;  4  Esquisse'  (op.  19)  ; 
'Etudes  pittoresques '  (op.  21);  'Six  etudes 
caracteristiques  sur  Oberon,'  and  12  transcrip- 
tions entitled  'Souvenir  du  Conservatoire.' 

Besides  these,  his  solo  sonatas  in  F  minor  and 
C  minor  ;  a  PF.  trio,  op.  12  ;  a  concerto  in  A 
minor,  op.  2 ;  sonatas,  opp.  8  and  14  ;  and  other 
works,  were  much  esteemed  at  the  time.  The 
concerto  and  some  brilliant  variations  on  an 
original  theme  (op.  3)  were  reviewed  very 
favourably  by  Schumann  (pes.  Schriflen,  ii. 
155,  181).  o. 

STAMITZ  (sometimes  called  STEINMETZ). 
A  Bohemian  musical  family  of  much  renown  iu 
the  18th  century.  (1)  Johann  Wknzl  Anton  1 
born  June  19,  1717,  son  of  the  schoolmaster 
at  Deutschbrod ;  a  man  evidently  of  great  origin- 
ality and  force.  In  1742  he  took  part  as  a 
solo  violinist  in  the  festivities  at  the  coronation 
of  the  Emperor  Carl  VII.,  and  shortly  afterwards 
was  taken  to  Mannheim  by  the  Elector,  who  in 
1745  appointed  him  his  leading  violin  and 
director  of  chamber-music ;  he  remained  there  till 
his  death  on  or  before  March  27,  1 757.  He  wrote 
much  music  for  the  violin,  which  shows  him  to 
have  been  a  great  and  brilliant  player.  Six  con- 
certos, 3  sets  of  6  sonatas, and  some  solo  exercises, 
giving  the  effect  of  duets,  were  published  at  Paris, 

1  The  conf  uilon  between  Johann  and  Carl,  hi*  son  (aw  below),  la 
made  worae  by  the  habit  of  calling  the  father  '  Johann  Curl'  a* 

uaed  the  name  Juhann. 


|  and  21  concertos  and  9  solos  are  still  in  MS. 
He  also  wrote  symphonies,  of  which  several  sets 
of  6  were  published,  as  well  as  concertos  and 
sonatas  for  the  harpsichord.  [The  thematic 
catalogue  of  45  symphonies  and  10  orchestral 
trios  is  given  in  Jhrg.  iii.  1  of  the  '  Denkmsiler 
deutscherTonku  tist  in  Bayem,'  where  four  of  the 
symphonies  and  one  trio  are  reprinted.  The 
introduction  by  Hugo  Riemann  is  the  most 
detailed  account  of  the  family  that  has  yet 
ap|>eaied.]    The  music  shows  a  great  advance 

I  in  effect  and  expression  on  anything  that  pre- 
ceded them.  (2)  His  brother,  Anton  Thad- 
DiEUs,  born  1721,  was  a  violoncello-player; 
according  to  Gerber,  he  was  also  in  the  Mann- 
heim baud.  He  became  a  priest,  rose  to  many 
dignities,  and  died  at  Altbunzlau  August  23, 
1768.  Another  brother,  Joseph,  was  distin- 
guished as  a  painter.  Cannabich  was  one  of 
Johann'8  pupils  ;  but  a  still  more  memorable  one 
was  (3)  his  eldest  son,  Carl,  born  at  Mannheim, 
May  7,  1746,  and  like  his  father  a  remarkable 
violinist  and  composer.  [He  was  a  second 
violin  in  the  Mannheim  band  in  1762-70.] 
In  1 770  he  went  to  Paris,and  was  known  there  as 
a  player  of  theviolaandviolad'amore.  He  played 
in  London  in  1778.  His  opera,  '  Der  verliebte 
Vormund,'  was  given  at  Frankfort.  In  1785  he 
returned  to  Germany,  and  in  1787  we  find  him 
at  Prague  and  Nuremberg,  in  1790  at  Cassel,  and 
then  at  St.  Petersburg,  where  he  remained  for 
some  years,  and  where  he  brought  out  a  grand 
oj»era,  *  Dardanus.'    He  died  at  Jena  in  1801. 

His  works  include  70  symphonies,  many 
published  in  opp.  1,  2,  3,  4,  6,  9,  13,  15,  16, 
18,  19,  and  24  ;  others  are  in  MS.  They  are 
mostly  for  a  larger  orchestra  than  that  employed 
by  his  father ;  some  have  two  'concertante '  violin 
parts  ;  there  are  also  many  concertos,  quartets, 
trios,  etc.  (see  the  summary  in  Riemann's  preface 
to  Denkmiiler  deutscher  Tonkunst,  Jhgr.  iii.  1). 
(4)  Another  son  of  Johann  was  Anton,  born 
at  Mannheim,  1753.  He  went  to  Paris  with 
Carl,  and  published  13  symphonies,  3  piano 
concertos,  a  violin  concerto,  a  violoncello  con- 
certo, and  many  quartets,  trios,  and  duets.  [The 
family  had  a  great  influence  on  the  development 
of  the  symphonic  form  ;  the  father  raised  the 
band  to  a  pitch  of  sujterlative  excellence,  and 
Carl's  experiments  in  orchestration  pointed  the 
way  for  later  men.  See  Riemann's  Lexxkon,  the 
Quellcn-Uxikon ,  etc. ]  He  died  about  1 820.  o. 

STANFORD,8irCharlesVilliers,Mus.D., 
D.C.L.,  LL.I).,  was  born  Sept.  80,  1852,  at  Dub- 
lin, where  his  father,  an  enthusiastic  amateur 
vocalist,  was  Examiner  in  the  Court  of  Chancery. 
His  first  teachers  were  Arthur  O'Leary  and  Sir 
Robert  Stewart,  and  various  efforts  in  songs, 
piano  pieces,  etc.,  were  published  while  he  was  yet 
a  child.  His  first  comjx)8ition  is  stated  to  have 
been  a  march  composed  in  1860,  and  played  in 
the  {tantomime  '  Puss  in  Boots,'  at  the  Theatre 
Royal,  Dublin,  1863-64  (see  Mus.  Times,  1S98, 
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p.  785).  He  matriculated  at  Queen's  College, 
Cambridge,  in  1870,  as  choral  scholar.  On  his 
appointment  in  1873  to  the  imjiortant  post  of 
organist  to  Trinity  College,  in  succession  to 
Dr.  J.  L.  Hopkins,  ho  '  migrated  '  as  an  under- 
graduate to  that  college,  from  which  he  gradu- 
ated in  1874  in  Classical  Honours.  He  lmd 
filled  the  post  of  conductor  of  the  Cambridge  j 
Amateur  Vocal  Guild  for  a  year  or  two  before  I 
this,  and  had  brought  Sir  R.  Stewart's  cantata, 
•The  Eve  of  St.  John,*  to  a  hearing  in  1872. 
This  Society  was  soon  joined  to  the  Cambridge 
University  Musical  Society  (the  choir  of  which 
had  hitherto  consisted  of  male  voices  only), 
and  Stanford  raised  the  position  of  the  Society  to 
a  remarkably  high  level,  incidentally  making 
Cambridge  an  im|>ortant  musical  centre.  He 
was  appointed  conductor  of  the  Society  in  1 873, 
and  his  activity  was  not  long  in  bearing  good 
fruit,  in  the  first  performances  in  England  of 
Schumann's  *  Faust'  (Part  Hi.) and  many  other 
things,  such  as  Brahms's  '  Rhai»odie.'  In  each 
year,  from  1874  to  1876,  he  was  given  leave  of 
absence  in  order  to  prosecnte  his  studies  first 
with  Reinecke  at  Leipzig,  and  then  with  Kiel 
at  Berlin.  In  the  spring  of  1876,  on  the  pro- 
duction of  Tennyson's  1  Queen  Mary '  at  the 
Lyceum  Theatre,  the  incidental  music  was 
provided  by  Stanford,  having  been  com|K>sed 
at  the  poet's  suggestion.  This  work,  and  a 
symphony  which  gained  the  second  prize  in  a 
competition  held  at  the  Alexandra  Palace,  in 
the  same  year,  brought  the  young  composer's 
name  into  prominence,  and  from  that  time 
onwards  he  has  been  more  or  less  regularly 
before  the  public  as  composer  and  conductor. 
In  1 S 7 7 ,  when  he  proceeded  M.A.,  he  organised 
and  directed  a  concert  at  which  works  by  Brahms 
and  Joachim  were  performed  for  the  first  time 
in  England,  on  the  occasion  when  the  Honorary 
Mus.D.  degree  was  offered  to  both  composers, 
and  accepted  by  the  latter.  This  was  the 
first  of  many  concerts  at  which  the  recipients 
of  honorary  musical  degrees  were  similarly 
honoured.  In  1877,  too,  a  Festival  Overture 
was  played  at  the  Gloucester  Festival,  and 
subsequently  given  at  the  Crystal  Palace.  A 
setting  of  Psalm  xlvi.  was  produced  at  Cam- 
bridge, and  afterwards  at  a  Richter  concert 

The  symphony  just  mentioned,  in  B  flat,  was 
played  at  the  Crystal  Palace  in  March  1879, 
bat  like  a  second  '  Elegiac '  symphony  in 
D  minor,  played  at  Cambridge  in  18JS2,  con- 
certos for  PF.  and  for  violoncello,  etc.,  is  not 
included  in  the  list  of  opus- numbers.  Stanford's 
first  opera,  'The  Veiled  Prophet  of  Khorassan,' 
to  a  libretto  by  W.  Barclay  Squire,  produced 
at  the  Court  Theatre,  Hanover,  Feb.  6,  1881, 
was  only  given  once  in  England,  at  Covent 
Garden,  July  26,  1893  ;  an  orchestral  serenade 
(op.  1 7)  was  produced  at  the  Birmingham 
Festival  of  1882.  In  1883  he  received  the 
hon.  degree  of  Mus.  D.  at  Oxford,  and  the  same  I 


degree  at  Cambridge  in  1888.  Tn  1885  b« 
succeeded  Otto  Goldschmidt  as  conductor  of  t)u 
Bach  Choir,  and  in  1887  waa  elected  Professor 
of  Music  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  on 
the  death  of  Sir  G.  A.  Macfarren.  He  de- 
voted his  energies  to  improving  the  standard 
of  general  education  required  for  the  musical 
'  degrees  at  Cambridge,  and  in  this  aud  many 
I  other  ways  his  influence  on  the  music  of  tb* 
University,  and  the  country  at  large,  has  been 
of  great  importance.  On  the  opening  of  th* 
Royal  College  of  Music  he  became  Professor  of 
Com]>ositiou,  conductor  of  the  orchestra  and 
of  the  annual  operatic  performances,  which  have 
maintained  a  high  standard  of  excellence,  and 
which  have  brought  many  neglected  works,  old 
and  new,  to  a  hearing.  In  1892  he  resigned 
the  post  of  organist  to  Trinity  College,  and  has 
since  lived  in  London.  In  1901  he  was 
apjK)inted  conductor  of  the  Leeds  Festival,  and 
received  the  honour  of  knighthood  ;  in  1902  he 
gave  up  the  conductorship  of  the  Bach  Choir. 
In  1904  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Arts  at  Berlin. 

Stanford's  Irish  descent  gives  his  music  a 
strong  individuality,  which  is  not  only  evident 
in  his  arrangements  of  Irish  songs  and  in  his 
work  as  a  collector  (see  Ikish  Music),  but  stands 
revealed  in  his  '  Irish  Symphony  '  (op.  28),  in 
the  opera,  'Shamus  O'Brien  '  (op.  61),  the  two 
orchestral  1  Irish  Rhapsodies'  (opp.  78  and  84), 
the  '  Irish  Fantasies '  for  violin,  and  in  many 
other  definitely  Irish  comjiositions.  The  easy 
flow  of  melody,  and  the  feeling  for  the  poetical 
and  romantic  thingsin  legendary  lore  (illustrated 
in  the  early  song,  4  I  a  Belle  Dame  sans  Merci,' 
the  1  Voyage  of  Maeldune,'  and  many  other 
places),  are  j>eculiarly  Irish  traits  ;  but  his  rare 
mastery  of  every  resource  of  orchestra  or  voices, 
the  thoroughness  of  his  workmanship,  and  his 
remarkable  skill  as  a  teacher  of  composition, 
are  qualities  not  generally  associated  even  with 
the  more  brilliant  natives  of  Ireland.  Hi* 
wonderful  versatility  allows  him  to  adopt,  suc- 
cessfully, styles  fur  removed  from  one  another ; 
that  of  the  Latin  settings  of  'Te  Deum.' 
'Requiem,'  'Stal»at  Mater,'  and  of  the  Mass  in 
G,  has  an  affinity  with  the  Italian  composers 
of  the  18th  century.  Part  of  his  oratorio, 
'Eden,'  is  strictly  modal  in  utterance,  a  large 
number  of  his  instrumentil  compositions  arc  in 
the  classical  idioms  of  Germany,  and  his  nae  of 
the  fantastic  or  rhapsodical  style  of  Ireland  has 
been  already  referred  to.  In  yet  another  stvl* 
he  has  won  what  is  perhaps  the  greatest  succe» 
he  has  yet  achieved  :  the  early  song,  1  In  prais* 
of  Neptune,'  from  op.  19,  may  have  been  a  kind 
of  essay  in  the  nautical  style,  which  reached  its 
full  fruition  in  the  splendid  4  Revenge  1  (Leeds 
Festival,  1886),  the  choral  ballad  which  isknown 
an  1  loved  wherever  the  best  choral  music  is 
practised.  The  five  '  Songs  of  the  Sea  '  (op,  91), 
I  for  baritone  solo,  male  chorus,  and  orchestra! 
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have  had  hardly  a  less  success,  and  in  all  these 
there  is  a  breezy  and  unmistakably  English 
atmosphere  that  endears  them  to  all  hearers. 
His  use  of  orchestral  colour  is  full  of  interest, 
and  Ins  scores  are  models  of  elective  yet  not 
exaggerated  writing  ;  but  in  one  and  all  tho 
colouring  is  properly  subordinated  to  the  design, 
and  in  the  thematic  development  of  his  subjects 
will  be  found  the  central  interest  of  these  com- 
]>ositions.  Although  his  4  Shamus  O'Brien 1 
was  a  great  success,  running  for  many  weeks, 
his  more  serious  operas  have  not  as  yet  been 
heard  by  enough  English  people  to  be  properly 
assessed  on  their  real  merits.  The  first,  already 
mentioned,  was  only  given  for  one  extra  night 
after  the  close  of  one  of  Harris's  seasons  ;  his 
second,  'Savonarola,'  brought  out  at  Hamburg 
April  18,  1884,  was  only  performed  for  a  single 
night  under  Richter  at  Covent  Garden,  July  9, 
1884,  owing  to  difficulties  connected  with  its 
publication  ;  the  third,  'The  Canterbury  Pil- 
grims,' had  four  performances  at  Drury  Lane 
Theatre  by  the  Carl  Rosa  Company,  in  1884  ; 
'  Much  Ado  about  Nothing '  (words  by  Julian 
Sturgis)  was  produced  with  great  care  and  effect 
at  Covent  Garden,  May  30,  1900,  but  in  spite 
of  the  success  of  its  two  performances  it  also 
disappeared  quickly  from  the  repertory.  Of 
course  it  is  necessary  to  remember  the  singular 
methods  of  operatic  management  in  England 
before  assuming  that  these  works  have  failed 
to  attract  the  English  public.  Nt  ither  'Savona- 
rola '  nor  4  The  Canterbury  Pilgrims '  has  a  really 
good  libretto  ;  the  former,  which  begins  with 
a  passionately  emotional  prologue,  loses  its 
dramatic  interest  before  the  end  is  reached,  and 
the  frequent  allusions  to  the  lovely  (Angelus 
ad  virginem,'  though  beautiful  musically,  are 
of  small  value  on  the  stage.  In  the  same  way, 
'  Sumer  is  icumen  in  '  is  used  as  a  kind  of  motto 
to  4  The  Canterbury  Pilgrims,'  and  with  all  the 
brightness  of  its  first  act,  and  the  romantic 
charm  of  the  second,  the  impression  left  by  the 
trial  in  the  third  act  is  not  very  strong.  '  Much 
Ado  about  Nothing,'  alone  of  these  works,  has 
a  remarkably  effective  close,  and  the  dirge  to 
Hero  strikes  a  note  of  welcome  pathos.  4  Shamus 
O'Brien '  was  furnished  with  regular  recitatives 
in  place  of  the  original  Bpoken  dialogue,  for  the 
performance  in  Germany  (Breslau,  1907)  ;  in 
its  original  form,  and  interpreted  by  capable 
actors,  it  is  deliciously  bright  and  characteristic, 
with  a  touch  of  wild  and  fantastic  beauty  iu  the 
4  caoine  '  of  the  banshee. 

The  list  of  Stanford's  compositions  is  as 
follows  : — 

(Unpublished  worki  are  indicated  by  an  asterisk.) 

°t  Sight  songs 

2  Suite  for  pf 


P»-  XlvL  for  toll,  choir,  snd 
Sonata,  pf^and  voallo.  In  A 
Morn 


a  Toccata  for  pf. 
4.  Six  soogs  by  Heine, 
a  'Die  Auferstchung.' 
choir  and  orxhestra. 

6.  Incidental  matte  for 

Theatre.  1*78.1 

7.  Six  songs  by  Urine. 

VOL.  IV 


by  Klopafca-k.  for 
(Lyceum 


and  Rvening  Service  in  II  flat 


Op. 

a 
a 

10.  Morn  Id*.  I 

11.  Sonata  for  pf.  and  vln.  In  D. 

12.  Rvening  Service  in  A  (Festival  of  the  Som  of  the 

fur  choir,  orchestra,  and  organ. 

13.  Three  1:.'.  rinexzt.  pf.  and  clarinet. 

14.  Six  songa  (•  Reoulcecat.'  '  Odr  to  the  Skylark.'  'Sweeter  than 

the  violet,' '  There  be  none  of  Beauty's  daughters,' '  Tragodle.' 
and  '  Le  hlen  vient  en  dormant  '). 

15.  Quartet,  pf.  and  strings  in  P. 

la  '  Awake,  my  heart,'  Hymn  by  Klupstock. 
17.  Serenade  for  full  orchestra  in  O. 

la  Three  Cavalier  Songs  i Browning),  for  baritone  and  male  choir. 

19.  Six  songs  |'  A  Hymn  In  praise  of  Neptune,'  '  Lullaby,'  'To  the 

Rose.  'Come  to  me  when  the  earth  is  fair,'  'Boat  Song,' 
•The  Rhine  Wine'). 

20.  Pf  Konata  In  I)  flat.* 

21.  Elegiac  Ode  (Walt  Whitman),  for  toll  and  chorus  and  otch. 

(Norwich  Festival.  1884.) 

22.  Oratorio,  'The  Three  Holy  Children.'  (Birmingham  Festival. 

IS*.) 

23.  Incidental  Music  to  the  '  Rumen  idea.'   (Cambridge.  1885.) 

24.  'The  Revenge  '(Tennyson),  choral  ballad.  (Leeds  Festival.  1886.1 
25  Quintet  for  pf .  and  strings,  in  U  minor. 

•.>,.  C-innt-n   tWt-ularp  iTen uy  win  > ,   f ■  ■  r  »  >|>riwii>  »oto,  and  cltHM 

Composed  for  yueen  Victoria's  Jubilee,  IMKT. 
27.  Paalui  cl.  for  soprano  and  chorus    (Opening  of  Manchester  Exhl- 

biUon.  1887.) 
9H.  '  Irish  Symphony'  In  F  minor.    Richter,  1887. 
2D.  Incidental  music  to  the  'Oedipus  Tyrannua.'  (Cambridge,  1WC.) 

30.  A  Child's  Garland  of  Hong*  iMtevensonl. 

31.  Symphouy  In  F.    (Berlin.  Jan.  14.  and  Crystal  Palace.  Feb.  23. 

1888.) 

32.  Suite  for  vln.  and  orchestra.  (Berlin.  Jan.,  and  Philharmoulc, 

March  28.  1889.) 

33.  overture,  '  Queen  of  the  Seas.'    (Armada  Terceutary . ) 

34.  'The  Voyage  of  MaelduneT 

I  Leeds  Featival,  1880.) 
3B.  Trio  In  R  flat  for  pf. 
3a  Morning.  Coiuiuuni 
37.  Two  Anthems. 

36.  Anthem.  "The  Lord  Is  my  Shepherd.' 
SB.  Second  bonaU  for  pf.  and  vcello  in  D  minor. 

40.  Oratorio.  •  Kden  i  Robert 

41.  Choral  Ballad.  "The 

ML) 

42.  Six  Pf.  pieces.* 

43.  Six  Soi 


InF. 


of  the  I 


(Lyceum  Theatre, 
led  choir.  1st  set 


mgs.  to  poems  by  R.  Bridges. 

45.  8tring  Qusrtet  in  A  tnlnor. 
4>i  Muss  in  O,  for  soli,  choir,  and  orchestra. 

47.  Four  part-songs. 

48.  Incidental  Music  to  Tennyson's  '  Becket.' 

1883.'  • 

48.  Six  Rlixaliethan  Pastorals  for  unaccom 

80.  Ode,  The  Bard'  (O ray),  for 

51.  Three  Motets  for  unaocompi 

52.  Ode  '  Fast  to  West'  (Swinburne!  for 

53.  Six  Rllxahethan  Pastorals,  2nd  set. 
64.  Six  Irish  Fantasies  for  vln.  ami  pf. 
55.  Opera.  '  Ix'rvnxa,** 
Sft.  Symphony  in  D. '  L'Allegro  ed  il 
57.  Fantasia  and  Toccata  for  organ. 
68.  Ten  Dances  for  pf.  (Ave  of  them  also 

a  Suite  of  Ancient  Itaiioes). 
59.  Concerto,  pf.  and  orchestra.  In  O.* 
AO.  Moore  s  Irish  Melodies,  restored,  edited. 
61.  Opera.  'Shamus  O'Brien.'  (Opera-Coml 

82  Choral  Ballad,  •  PhaudrigCrohoor*'  U.  a  Le  Fanu). 
orchestra.    .Norwich  Featival.  1MM .) 

63.  Requiem  for  soli,  choir,  and  orchestra  In 

Lelghton.    (Birmingham  Festival.  1897.) 

64.  String  Quartet  in  D  minor. 

05.  The  Clown'*  Hongs  from  'Twelfth  Sight.' 

86.  Te  Dcum,  forsoll.  choir,  and  orchestra.    (Leeds  Festival,  1898.) 

67.  Six  Elltabethan  Pastorals.  3rd  set. 

68.  Cycle  of  Quartets  from  Tennyson's  '  Prince*. '  with  pf.  accom. 

pan  I  men  t. 

69.  Opera.* 

70.  Sonata  for  pf.  and  vln.  In  O.* 

71.  Variations  on  an  English  Theme  ('Down  among  the  dead 

men  ')  for  pf  and  orchestra. 

72.  Ballad.  '  Die  Wallfahrt  narh  Revlaar*  (Heine),  voice  and  pf. 

73.  Trio.  So.  2.  for  pf.  and  strings  in  O  minor. 

74.  Concerto  for  vln.  and  orchestra  In  D.    (I>eeds  Festival.  1904.1 

75.  'The  I -sat  Post'  (Henley),  for  choir  sjkI  oiehestra,  (Hereford 

Frstival.  1900.) 

76.  'Hongs  of  Erin,'  a  collection  of  SO  Irish  folk -songs. 

76a.  Opera,  '  Much  Ado  about  Nothing.'    (Covent  Harden,  May  30, 
1900;  Leipzig.  1902.1 

77.  An  Irish  Idyll  iMoIra  O'Neill),  for  voice  and  pf. 

78.  Irish  Rhapsofly.  So.  1  in  D  inn:. 

79.  Four  Irish  Dances  for  Orchestra. 

80  C  iii-erto  for  clarinet  and  orchr«tra.* 

81.  Morning,  Communion,  and  Kvr-nlng Service  in  O. 

92.  Five  sonnets  from  '  The  Triumph  of  Love  '  K.  Holmes),  for  voice 
and  pf. 

83.  Motet.  "The  Lord  of  Might'  for  i 

of  the  Hons  of  the  Clergy,  I90M  ) 

84.  Irish  Rhapsody,  No.  2.  for  orchestra.* 

85.  Quintet  for  strings.  No.  1,  In  F* 

86.  Quintet  for  strings.  No.  2,  in  G  ralnot* 
87. 

88.  Six  Preludes  for  Organ. 

89.  Four  Irish  Dances  for  orchestra. 

90.  Overture  In  the  style  of  a  Tragedy.* 


SJx- 
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91.  Songs  of  the  Sea  (or  baritone,  mule  choir,  and  orchestra. 
9X  Three  Khapaodlea  from  Dante,  (or  pf .  nolo. 
03.  Fire  Characteristic  Piece*  for  vln.  and  pf.  (alao  for  vceUo  and 
P<. 

W  Symphony  In  K  Oat.*   (In  memortam  G.  K  Watts.  | 
99.  Serenade  Nunet  In  P  for  strings  and  wind.* 
94.  SUbat  Mater.  My  in  phonic  Cantata  for  aoli,  choir,  and  orchestra. 
(Lecd*  Festival.  1907.1 

97.  Mix  '  Hongs  of  Faith  '  (Tennyson  and  Walt  Whitman). 

98.  Bvenlnc  Mcrvioe  on  Gregorian  Tones. 

99.  String  Quartet  in  O  minor.* 

100.  Wellington  (Tennyeonl  for  eoli.  rhom*.  and  orchestra. 

Ml.  Mia  Short  Prelude*  ami  Postlude*  for  Organ,  let  set. 

KM.  Uverture  and  Incidental  Music  to  '  Attiln    (Binyon).  (HU 

Majesty  s  Theatre,  19U7.)* 
103.  Fantasia  and  Fugue  for  organ. 

M4.  String  Quartet  In  B  flat     (In  memorUm  Joseph  Joachim.) 
109.  Sis  Short  Preludes  and  Postlude*  fur  organ.  3nd  set. 

Witboi  r  Oru-Nvaiua. 
Festiral  Overture.    (Gloucester  Festival.  1877.) 
Hymphony  in  B  flat.    (Alexandra  Palace,  1876.1 
Ring lac  Hymphony,  in  D  minor.    (Cambridge,  18(C) 
Mrhxrxo  In  B  minor  tar  ft.* 

Songs-'  IrUh  Byea.'  '  A  Valentine,'  '  Three  Ditties  of  the  olden 
l  ime.' '  La  Belle  Dame  sans  Mend,'  '  Prosplce '  (Browning  i. 
"The  Tomb,'  oontr.  to  an  album  published  by  Teague  and 
King  I  Winchester),  "I  liken  my  lore"  (oontr.  to  album  of 
Twelvo  Mew  Songs  by  British  Composers.  1891). 

Arrangement*  of  Irish  Songs— '  Songs  of  Old  Ireland.'  1888  ;  '  Irish 
Songs  and  Ballads,'  18B3. 

The '  Pet i  ie  Collection  of  Irish  Music '  waseditad  by  Stau ford  for  the 
Irish  Literary  Society  in  1903  9. 

The  operas, '  The  Veiled  Prophet,' '  Savonarola,'  and  the '  Canterbury 
Pilgrim*,'  which  have  no  opus-numbers,  are  referred  to  above. 

Mention  should  also  be  made  of  an  Installation  Ode  for  the  Chancellor 
of  the  University  (the  Duke  of  Devonshire),  in  18H3.  which  Is  a 
■quodllbet '  on  well-known  tune*.  (See  for  this  and  many 
other  detail*  of  Stanford*  career,  the  Muafcol  rime*  of  1898. 
pp.  789  IT.)  M 

STANLEY,  Charles  John,  Mus.B.,  born  in 
London,  Jan.  17,  1713,  at  two  years  old  became 
blind  by  accident,  at  seven  began  to  learn 
music  from  John  Reading,  organist  of  Hackney, 
and  a  few  months  later  was  placed  with  Maurice 
Greene,  under  whom  he  made  such  rapid 
progress  that  in  1724  he  was  appointed  organist 
of  All  Hallows,  Bread  Street,  and  in  1726 
organist  of  St.  Andrew's,  Holborn,  On  July 
19,  1729,  he  graduated  as  Mus.B.  at  Oxford. 
Iu  1734  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  organists 
of  the  Temple  Church.  In  1742  he  published 
'Six  Cantatas,  for  a  Voice  and  Instruments,' 
the  words  by  Hawkins,  the  future  historian  of 
music,  which  proved  so  successful  that  a  few 
months  later  he  published  a  similar  set  to  words 
by  the  same  author.  In  1757  he  produced 
his  '  Jephthali,'  and  in  1760  joined  J.  C.  Smith 
in  carrying  on  the  oratorio  performances  formerly 
conducted  by  Handel,  for  which  he  composed 
'Zimri,'  1760,  and  'The  Fall  of  Egypt,'  1774. 
In  1761  he  set  to  music  Robert  Lloyd's  dra- 
matic pastoral,  *  Arcadia,  or  The  Shepherd's 
Wedding,'  written  in  honour  of  the  marriage 
of  (ieorge  III.  and  Queon  Charlotte.  [Right 
solos  for  a  German  flute,  violin  or  harpsichord 
api wared  as  op.  1,  and  Six  Concertos  in  seven 
parts,  for  strings,  as  op.  2  ;  another  set  of  flute 
solos  was  made  from  these  latter.]  He  pub- 
lished also  'Three  Cantatas  and  Three  Songs 
for  a  Voice  and  Instruments,'  and  three  sets, 
of  ten  each,  of  Organ  Voluntaries.  In  1774, 
on  the  retirement  of  Smith,  he  associated 
Thomas  Linley  with  himself  in  the  conduct  of 
the  oratorios.  In  1779  he  succeeded  Boyce  as 
Master  of  the  King's  Band  of  Music.  Burney 
says  he  was  '  a  neat,  pleasing,  and  accurate 
j»erformer,  a  natural  and  agreeable  composer, 
and  an  intelligent  instructor.'    He  died  May 


19,  1786.  His  portrait  by  Gainsborough  *i« 
finely  engraved  by  Mary  Ann  Rigg  (afterwards 
Scott),  and  another  portrait,  at  the  organ,  Vii 
engraved  by  Mac  ArdelL  w.  h.  H. 

STANSBURV,  George  Frederick,  son  of 
Joseph  Stansbury,  a  player  upon  the  flute, 
bassoon,  and  viola,  residing  in  Bristol,  was  torij 
in  that  city  in  1800.  When  only  twelve  years 
old  he  was  proficient  on  the  pianoforte,  violin, 
and  flute,  and  at  nineteen  was  engaged  by  Mme. 
Catalani  as  accompanist  during  a  concert  totl! 
through  England.  He  was,  in  1820-23,  musi*.il 
director  at  the  Theatre  Royal,  Dublin.  In  l*^ 
he  appeared  at  the  Haymarket  Theatre  as  Capt. 
Macheath  in  '  The  Beggar's  Opera,'  and  on  Jan. 
15,  1829,  at  Covent Garden  in  A.  Lee's  'Nymph 
of  the  Grotto.'  He  sang  there  and  at  Drury 
Lane  for  several  years.  [He  was  re-engaged  at 
Dublin  from  1833  to  1835  ;  his  music  for  '  Life 
in  Dublin  '  was  given  there  in  1834.  w.  h.  o.  f.] 

He  was  engaged  as  musical  director  and  con- 
ductor at  the  St.  James's,  the  Surrey,  and  other 
theatres.  He  composed  music  for  *  Waverley  1 
(with  A.  Lee),  and  'Puss  in  Boots,'  1832; 
'The  Elfin  Sprite,'  and  'Ncuha's  Cave,'  1833, 
and  other  pieces,  besides  many  songs,  etc  His 
voice  was  of  poor  quality,  but  he  was  an  excel 
lent  musician,  and  a  ready  comjioser.  He  died 
of  dropsy,  June  3,  1845.  w.  h.  H. 

STANSFIELD,  Ely,  a  Yorkshire  musician, 
settled  at  or  near  Halifax  in  the  early  pan 
of  the  18th  century.  He  issued  '  Psalmody 
Epitomiz'd,  being  a  brief  collection  of  plain  and 
useful  Psalm  Tunes,  both  old  and  new,  in  four 
parts,  London,  second  ed.,  1731,  8vo.'  The  book 
is  of  considerable  interest  as  a  volume  of  York- 
shire psalmody,  many  of  the  tunes  being  by 
Stansfield  himself,  aud  named  after  Lancashire 
and  Yorkshire  towns.  p.  k. 

STAR  SPANGLED  BANNER,  THE.  An 
American  national  song,  the  melody  being  that 
of  an  English  lyric  commencing,  '  To  Auacreon 
in  Heaven.'  The  story  of  the  verses  is  aa 
follows  :  Francis  Scott  Key,  a  young  lawyer  of 
Baltimore,  during  the  English  and  American 
war  in  1814,  sought  the  release  of  a  medical 
friend  who  had  been  captured  by  the  English, 
and  who  was  detained  on  one  of  the  English 
vessels.  With  a  flag  of  truce  and  a  letter 
from  the  President,  he  rowed  out  on  Sept,  13, 
1814,  and  obtained  his  request ;  but  as  there 
had  been  planned  an  attack  on  Fort  M  'Henry, 
they  were  not  allowed  to  leave  until  the  next 
day.  During  the  bombardment  the  Baltimore 
lawyer  anxiously  watched  the  stars  and  stripes 
floating  over  the  fort  until  nightfall,  and  when 
morning  dawned,  to  his  great  joy,  the  flag  still 
held  its  iiosition.  Scott  Key  wrote  the  first 
verse  during  his  detention  and  completed  the 
song  ashore.  It  was  immediately  published  on 
a  broadside,  and  in  a  newspaper,  Tht.  Baltimorr 
A mrrican  for  Sept.  21,1814.  The  author  had 
adapted  it  to  the  English  air  which  had  more 
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than  once  formed  the  vehicle  for  American 
patriotic  songs,  1  Adams  and  Liberty '  being  one 
of  these  effusions.  This  American  popularity 
for  such  songs  has  caused  several  claims  to  be 
set  up  for  the  American  origin  of  the  air.  For 
one  of  these  see  the  Musical  Times  for  August 
1896,  p.  516  ff. 

The  English  song  associated  with  the  tune, 
'To  Anacreon  in  Heaven,'  was  written  for, 
and  sung  at  all  important  meetings  of  the 
4  Anacreontic  Society,'  held  chiefly  at  The 
Crown  and  Anchor  in  the  Strand.  These  words 
were  by  Ralph  Tomlinson,  a  president  of  the 
Society,  and  the  music  was  by  John  Stafford 
Smith,  who  claimed  it  as  his  in  his  Fifth  Book 
of  Canzonets,  Catches,  and  Glees  (circa  1780), 
long  after  its  popularity  had  been  established. 
An  early  appearance  of  the  words  is  in  The 
Vocal  Magazine,  1778.  After  that  date  they 
were  reprinted  in  nearly  every  subsequent  col- 
lection. 

In  America,  as  before  stated,  the  song  was 
greatly  sung,  and  its  fine  tune  was  adapted  to 
numerous  songs  of  a  patriotic  cast.  The  Free- 
masons, too,  also  used  it  for  one  or  more  songs 
relating  to  their  Order.  It  is  effectively  intro- 
duced into  Puccini's  '  Madama  Butterfly.'  f.  k. 

STARCK  (von  Bronsart),  Ikrebokg,  was 
born  at  St.  Petersburg,  of  Swedish  parents, 
12/24  August  1840.  Henselt  was  one  of 
her  first  masters.  When  eighteen  she  studied 
for  some  time  under  Liszt  at  Weimar,  and  then 
made  a  long  concert  tour  through  the  principal 
towns  of  Germany,  playing  at  the  Gcwandhaus 
Concerts  in  1858  and  1859,  at  Paris  and  St. 
Petersburg.  In  1862  she  married  Hans  von 
Bronsart.  After  staying  some  time  in  Leipzig, 
Dresden,  and  Berlin,  Herr  Bronsart  and  his 
wife  settled  in  Hanover,  where  he  was  Intendant 
of  the  theatre.  Here  she  devoted  herself  entirely 
to  composition.  An  opera  by  her,  1  Die  Gbttin 
von  Sais,'  had  been  unsuccessful  in  Berlin  ;  but 
her  next  dramatic  work,  a  setting  of  Goethe's 
1  Jery  und  Bately,'  was  played  with  great 
success  in  Weimar,  Cassel,  and  many  other 
places.  In  1870  she  wrote  a  '  Kaiser  Wilhelm 
March,'  which  was  played  at  Berlin  at  a  state 
performance,  to  celebrate  the  return  of  the 
troops.  In  1891  her  four-act  opera,  4  Konig 
Hiarne,'  was  produced,  the  libretto  by  Hans 
von  Bronsart  and  Fried  rich  von  Bodenstedt. 
[  *  Manfred,'  a  dramatic  tone-poem  in  five  pictures, 
was  given  at  Weimar  in  1901.]  After  settling 
in  Hanover,  Frau  von  Bronsart,  who  is  a  pianist 
of  rare  excellence,  was  seldom  heard  in  public. 
Her  compositions  include  a  concerto  and  other 
PF.  pieces,  many  songs,  and  some  muRic  for 
strings.  w.  b.  b. 

STARK,  Lunwio,  was  born  at  Munich,  June 
19,  1831  ;  was  educated  at  the  University  there, 
and  learned  music  in  the  good  school  of  the 
Lach tiers.  In  1856  he  went  to  Paris,  and 
after  a  short  residence  there  removed  to  Stutt- 


gart, and  in  conjunction  with  Faisst,  Lebert, 
Brachmann,  and  Laiblin,  founded  the  Stuttgart 
Music  School,  which  has  since  become  so  well 
known.  Among  the  teachers  in  the  School 
were  Speidel,  Pischek,  Levi,  and  other  well- 
known  names.  Dr.  Stark's  energies  were  since 
that  time  continually  concentrated  on  the 
school,  which  has  flourished  accordingly,  and 
in  July  1865  was  allowed  to  assume  the  title 
of  Conservatorium. 

A  large  number  of  works  have  been  prepared 
for  the  use  of  the  students,  among  which  the 
'Grosse  Klavierschule '  of  Lebert  and  Stark, 
in  4  vols.,  is  conspicuous.  Also  by  the  same — 
4  Instruktive  Klavierstucke '  in  four  grades; 
'  Jugendbibliothek'  and  '  Jugendalbum,'  each  in 
twelve  parts;  'Instruktive  klassicher  Ausgabe,' 
of  various  writers,  in  21  vols.,  by  Lebert,  Faisst, 
I.  Lachncr,  Liszt,  and  Biilow  ;  and  many  more. 
The  famous  Cotta  edition  of  Beethoven's  pf. 
sonatas  is  the  best-known  of  these  publications. 

Dr.  Stark  was  made  Royal  Professor  in  1868, 
and  Hon.  Dr.  Ph.  1873,  and  had  many  other  dis- 
tinctions ;  he  died  at  Stuttgart,  March  22, 1884. 

STASSOV,  Vladimir  Vashilievich,  a  cele- 
brated art  critic,  and  the  literary  champion  of 
the  New  Russian  School  of  Music.  Born  in  St. 
Petersburg,  Jan.  14,  1824,  he  was  the  son  of  an 
arc  hitect  of  great  talent.  Stassov  was  educated, 
like  Serov  and  Tchaikovsky,  at  the  School  of 
Jurisprudence,  which  he  left  in  1843.  From 
1851  to  1854  he  resided  abroad,  chiefly  in  Rome 
and  Florence,  as  private  secretary  to  Prince 
Demidov.  In  the  former  city  he  wrote  his  first 
important  contribution  to  musical  literature, 
L'Abbi  Santini  et  sa  collection  musicalc  a  Howe. 
On  his  return  to  St.  Petersburg  he  began  by 
being  private  assistant  to  the  director  of  the 
Imperial  Public  Library,  Baron  Korf,  and  in 
1872  was  himself  appointed  director  of  the 
department  of  Fine  Arts,  a  position  which  he 
held  until  his  death  on  Oct.  28,  1906.  He 
wrote  indefatigably  on  a  great  number  of 
subjects,  artistic  and  literary,  and  was  much  pre- 
occupied with  the  theory — which  he  shared 
with  Glinka—  that  the  national  epics  of  Russia 
were  mainly  of  Eastern  origin.  His  earlier 
musical  articles  had  chiefly  an  erudite  and 
archaeological  interest,  but  with  the  birth  and 
struggles  of  the  young  Russian  School  they 
assumed  a  new  and  far  more  vigorous  character, 
and  henceforth  he  stood  as  the  representative 
champion  of  nationality  in  art.  His  views  are 
clearly  and  trenchantly  defined  in  such  remark- 
able essays  as  Twenty-fire  Years  of  Jlussian  Art, 
The  Tracks  of  Russian  Art,  Art  in  the  XlXth 
Century,  etc.  His  style  is  intensely  individual, 
his  sincerity  unquestionable  ;  while  his  views 
invariably  incline  to  the  progressive  and  liberal 
side.  The  value  of  his  criticisms  is  increased 
by  his  extensive  and  accurate  learning,  which 
enabled  him  to  use  eomjiarative  methods  most 
effectually.    Apart  from  polemics,  Stassov  has 
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collected  and  published  the  most  valuable 
materials  for  the  biographies  of  the  chief  Russian 
composers.  His  monographs  upon  Glinka, 
Mouasorgsky,  Borodin,  Cui  and  Rirnsky-Kor- 
sakov  are  indispensable  to  those  who  desire 
to  study  the  development  of  Russian  national 
music.  His  influence  on  contem]>orary  Russian 
art  was  immense,  and  can  best  be  realised  in 
the  number  of  works  undertaken  at  his  sugges- 
tion, and  dedicated  to  him.  His  collected  works 
from  1847  to  1886  were  published  by  his  admirers 
in  a  jubilee  edition  (3  vols.  St.  Petersburg, 
1894),  and  a  fourth  volume,  dedicated  to  Count 
Tolstoi,  was  added  in  1905.  r.  n. 

STATUE,  LA.  Opera-oomique  in  three  acts, 
text  by  Carre  and  Barbier  ;  music  by  Ernest 
Reyer.  Produced  at  the  Opera-Comique,  Paris, 
April  11,  1861.  Revived  as  a  grand  opera  at 
the  Opera,  1903. 

STAUD1GL,  Joseph,  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished and  accomplished  siugors  of  modern 
times,  born  April  14,  1807,  at  Wollersdorf,  in 
Lower  Austria.  His  father  destined  him  for 
his  own  calling,  that  of  Imperial  huntsman 
(Revierjager),  but  for  this  he  was  not  sufficiently 
strong,  and  in  1816  he  entered  the  Gymnasium 
of  Wiener  Neustadt,  where  his  beautiful  soprano 
voice  soon  attracted  attention  in  the  church. 
In  1823  he  attended  the  philosophical  college 
at  Krems,  and  was  persuaded,  in  1825,  to  enter 
upon  his  noviciate  in  the  Benedictine  Monastery 
at  Melk.  Here  his  voice,  which  had  developed 
into  a  fine  sonorous  bass,  was  invaluable  for  the 
church  services.  A  vague  impulse  drove  him 
in  Sept.  1827  to  Vienna  to  study  surgery,  but 
money  ran  short,  and  he  was  glad  to  accept  a 
placeiu  the  chorusat  the  Karnthnerthor  Theatre. 
Here  he  took  occasional  secondary  parts,  until 
the  sudden  illness  of  one  of  the  solo  singers 
brought  him  forward  as  Pietro  in  the  '  Stummo 
von  Portici '  ('  Masaniello '),  after  which  all  the 
principal  parts  fell  into  his  hands.  High  as 
was  his  position  on  the  stage,  he  was  still  greater 
as  a  singer  of  oratorio  and  church  music.  In 
1831  he  was  admitted  to  the  Court  Chapel,  and 
in  1837  sang  for  the  first  time  at  the  great 
musical  festival  of  the  Gesellschaft  der  Musik- 
freunde  in  the  'Creation.'  In  1833  he  sang  in 
the  4  Seasons '  for  the  Tonkiinstlor  Societat,  a 
society  to  which  he  rendered  the  greatest  services. 
Though  not  even  a  member,  he  sang  at  no  less 
than  eighty  of  its  concerts,  and  absolutely  de- 
clined to  accept  any  fee.  Differences  with  the 
management  of  the  Court  Theatre  led  him  to 
the  Theatre  '  an  der  Wien  '  on  its  reopening  in 
1845.  There  he  acted  as  chief  manager,  and, 
with  Pischek  and  Jenny  Lind,  entered  on  a  series 
of  fresh  triumphs.  He  returned  to  the  Court 
Theatre  in  1848,  but  only  to  ex|)ose  himself  to 
fresh  annoyance  up  to  February  1854,  when  an 
abrupt  dismissal  embittered  the  rest  of  his  life. 
His  last  appearance  in  public  was  in  '  St.  Paul,' 
at  the  Tonkiinstler  Societat,  on  Palm  Sunday, 


1856.  A  few  days  after,  insanity  developed 
itself,  and  he  was  taken  to  an  asylum,  which  h* 
never  quitted  alive.  His  repeated  tours  abroad 
spread  his  fame  far  and  wide,  and  he  had  many 
admirers  in  England,  which  he  often  visited, 
and  where  he  sang  in  English.  He  created  the 
part  of  4  Elijah  *  at  the  Birmingham  Festival  of 
1846,  singing  the  music  at  sight  at  the  grand 
rehearsal.  As  a  singer  of  Schubert's  Lieder  ho 
was  without  a  rival.  He  died  March  28,  1 861, 
and  half  Vienna  followed  him  to  the  grave. 

His  youngest  son,  Joseph,  born  March  18, 
1850,  possesses  a  flexible  sonorous  baritone, 
which  he  cultivated  with  success  under  Roki 
tansky  at  the  Vienna  Conservatorium  till  1874. 
when  he  left.  He  made  his  mark  as  an  oratorio 
singer  in  the  principal  towns  of  Germany  and 
Switzerland.  In  1875-83  he  was  frequently 
engaged  at  the  Court  Theatre  of  Carlsruhe,  and 
was  chamber-singer  to  the  Grand  Duke.  [In 
1885  he  married  Gisele  Koppmayer,  an  Austrian, 
pupil  of  Mme.  Marchesi,  who  was  a  favourite 
contralto  singer  in  ojiera  at  Hamburg,  Berlin, 
Bayreuth,  etc.  She  and  her  husband  sang 
together  in  a  concert  tour  in  America  {Musik. 
Wochenbtalt,  1888,  p.  349).  A.  c]    c.  r.  p. 

STAVE  (Lat.  Systema  ;  Ital.  Sisttma  ;  Germ. 
Linimsyst^m,  System  ;  Fr.  Forle'e  ;  Eng.  Stave, 
Staff).  A  series  of  horizontal  lines,  so  arranged 
that  the  signs  used  for  the  representation  of 
musical  notes  may  be  written  upon  or  between 
them. 

Though  the  etymology  of  the  term  cannot  he 
proved,  its  derivation  from  the  familiar  Saxon 
root  is  too  obvious  to  admit  of  doubt.  Its  use, 
as  applied  to  the  verses  of  a  Psalm,  Canticle,  or 
ditty  of  any  kind,  is  very  ancient,  and,  as  we 
shall  presently  show,  the  music  sung  to  such 
verses  was  originally  noted  down  in  such  close 
connection  with  the  verbal  text  that  it  may  fairly 
be  said  to  form  part  of  it  When  a  system  of 
lines  and  spaces  was  engrafted  on  the  primitive 
form  of  notation,  the  old  term  was  still  re- 
tained ;  and  we  now  apply  it  to  this,  even  mon* 
familiarly  than  to  the  verse  itself.  The  best 
proof  that  this  is  the  true  derivation  of  the  term 
lies  in  the  fact  that  Morley  calls  the  Stave  a 
Verse,  and  describes  the  Verse  as  consisting  of 
Rules'  and  Spaces.  [For  the  early  forms  of 
notes  see  Notation.] 

About  the  year  900  a  single  horizontal  line 
was  drawn  across  the  parchment  to  serve  as  ri 
guide  to  the  position  of  the  Neumes  written 
upon,  above,  or  below  it.  This  line,  the  germ 
of  our  present  Stave,  has  exercised  more  direct 
influence  upon  the  art  of  notation  than  any 
other  invention,  either  of  early  or  modem  date. 
It  was  originally  drawn  in  red.  All  Neumw 
placed  upon  it  were  understood  to  represent  the 
note  F.  A  Neume  written  immediately  above 
it  represented  G  ;  one  immediately  below  it, 
E.    The  places  of  three  signs  were,  therefore, 
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definitely  fixed  ;  while  those  written  at  greater 
distances  above  or  below  the  line,  though  less 
certain  in  their  signification,  were  at  least  more 
intelligible  than  they  had  been  under  the 
previous  system. 

A  yellow  line  was  soon  afterwards  added,  at 
a  little  distance  above  the  red  one.  Neumes 
written  on  this  line  represented  the  note  C, 
and  the  position  of  a  whole  septenary  of  signs 
was  thus  fixed  with  tolerable  clearness ;  for 
signs  placed  exactly  half-way  between  the  two 
lines  would  naturally  represent  A,  while  the 
positions  of  D  and  B  above  and  below  the 
yellow  line,  and  <  >  and  E  above  and  below  the 
red  one  were  open  to  very  little  doubt  in 
carefully-written  MSS.  "When  black  lines  were 
used  instead  of  coloured  ones  the  letters  F 
and  C  were  written  at  the  beginning  of  their 
respective  *  rules ' ;  and  because  these  afforded 
a  key  to  the  Notation  they  were  called  Claves, 
or,  as  we  now  say,  Clefs. 

Early  in  the  11th  century  two  more  black 
lines  were  added  to  the  stave  ;  one  above  the 
yellow  line,  and  the  other  between  the  yellow 
and  red  ones.  The  upper  black  line  then 
represented  E,  and  the  lower  one  A  ;  and  the 
combined  effect  of  the  whole  was  to  produce 
a  four-lined  stave  ;  and  when  convenience  sug- 
gested the  practice  of  changing  the  position  of 
the  clefs  from  one  line  to  another,  there  remained 
but  little  to  distinguish  the  notation  of  the 
12th  and  13th  century  from  that  now  invariably 
used  for  plain -song. 

[For  examples  of  a  stave  in  which  the  spaces 
between  the  lines  were  only  used,  and  one  in 
which  the  lines  were  used  without  the  spaces, 
see  vol.  iii.  p.  397.]  These  collateral  inventions 
soon  fell  into  disuse.  The  system  of  alternate 
lines  aud  spaces  was  adopted,  to  the  exclusion 
of  all  others,  in  every  country  in  Europe. 
Henceforth,  the  only  difference  lay  in  the 
number  of  lines  employed.  The  natural  tendency 
at  first  was  to  multiply  them.  In  early  MSS. 
we  constantly  find  staves  of  six,  eight,  twelve, 
fifteen,  and  even  a  still  greater  number  of  lines, 
embracing  a  compass  sufficient  for  the  tran- 
scription of  an  entire  vocal  score.  After  a 
time  the  difficulty  of  reading  so  many  lines  at 
once  led  to  the  adoption  of  a  more  commodious 
form,  consisting  of  two  groups,  with  four  black 
lines  in  each,  separated  by  a  single  red  line,  on 
which  no  notes  were  written.  Staves  of  this 
kind  are  rare  ;  but  an  example  may  be  seen  at 
fol.  201a  of  the  Chaucer  MS.  in  the  British 
Museum.1  Fina'ly,  these  variable  forms  were 
relinquished  in  favour  of  a  fixed  standard, 
which  in  the  15th  and  16th  centuries  admitted 
the  use  of  four,  five,  or  six  lines  only.  The 
stave  of  four  lines  was  used  exclusively  for 
plain-song,  and  is  retained  for  that  purjHjse  to 
the  present  day.  That  of  six  lines  was  used 
for  organ  Music,  and  music  for  the  virginals. 

>  Arundel  MSS.  348. 


[It  is  not  impossible  that  the  six -line  stave 
remained  in  vogue  because  paper  ruled  for  lute- 
music  could  be  employed.]  That  of  five  lines 
was  used  for  all  vocal  music  except  plain-song, 
and,  after  the  invention  of  printing,  for  music 
of  every  kind.  w.  8.  R. 

STAVENHAGEN,  Bernhard,  born  Nov.  24, 
1862,  at  Greiz  (Reuss),  studied  with  Kiel  and 
Rudorff,  and  became  one  of  the  most  beloved  if 
not  the  favourite  of  Liszt's  own  pupils.  He 
received  the  Mendelssohn  prize  for  pianoforte- 
playing  in  1880,  and  lived  till  1885  in  Berlin, 
since  when  he  settled  in  Weimar,  where  in  1 890 
he  became  Court  pianist  to  the  Grand  Duke  and 
in  1895  Capellmeister.  In  1898  he  went  to 
Munich  in  the  latter  capacity,  and  was  elected 
director  of  the  Royal  Ac  idemy  of  Music  there 
in  1901,  but  gave  up  the  post  in  1904  and 
returned  to  Weimar,  where  he  still  lives  as 
teacher,  pianist,  and  conductor.  He  has  com- 
posed some  piano  pieces,  of  which  a  minuet  is 
well  known.  In  1890  Stavenhagen  married  the 
singer,  Agnes  Denis.  h.  v.  h. 

STCHERBATCHEV,  Nicholas  Vladimiro- 
vich,  pianist  and  composer,  born  August  24, 
1858.  He  spent  part  of  his  youth  in  Rome, 
but  on  his  return  to  Russia  became  closely 
associated  with  the  young  Russian  School. 
His  compositions,  mostly  published  by  Belaiev 
in  Leipzig,  are  as  follows  : — 

A.  Urrhettral.—'  Serenade.'  op.  S3 ;  two  Idylla. 

H.  Pianoforte.  —  •  Kcerlea  et  Pantomime*.'  up  8  (two  book*); 
'  Mnaak-a.'  op.  1A;  'Bcberao- Caprice.,'  op.  17;  '  Bchore,"  op.  18; 
'Allegro  Appuwinniito.'  op.  'SI,  three  Idyll*,  op.  23;  two  pieces, 
op.  a*;  '  Espromptu,'  op.  29 ;  '  Melancholia,'  op.  SI  ;  'The  Flrwt 
Snow,'  op.  32;  'Barcarolle,'  op.  39;  'two  Kxpromptua.'  op.  36; 
'  Impromptu  Vllanelle,'  op.  38  ;  '  Value*,'  op.  21  <S>,  op.  27  (2).  op.  34 
I'VaJee  entr'acte! ;  Maxurkaa,  opp.  18,  40,  42;  Preludea  and  Inter- 
ludea,  opp.  20.  33.  37  ;  Ktudra.  opp.  19,  28.  30. 

C.  I -■■,;!  -iv  eonga  to  word,  hy  Count  A.  Tulatoi.  op.  24;  alx 
aotija  to  worda  by  Heine. 

Andrew  Vladimirovich,  born  Jan.  29, 
1869,  in  the  Government  of  Poltava.  Entered 
the  St.  Petersburg  Conservatoire  in  1887,  where 
he  studied  under  F.  Blumenfeld,  Liadov,  and 
Rimsky-Korsakov.  The  composer  of  a  march  for 
orchestra,  op.  5,  a  pianoforte  sonata,  op.  6,  and 
a  considerable  number  of  songs  and  piano 
pieces.  r.  n. 

STEFFANI,  Agostino.  This  very  remarkable 
man  was  boru  July  25,  1653,  at  Castelfranco. 
Of  his  parentage  nothing  is  known.  He  appears 
to  have  entered  one  of  the  Conservatorios  early, 
and  become  a  singing -boy  at  St.  Mark's  in 
Venice,  where  in  1667  he  was  heard  by  a  Count 
von  Tattenbach,  probably  an  emissary  of  the 
Court  of  Bavaria.  The  Count  was  so  delighted 
with  his  voice  and  intelligence,  that  he  carried 
him  off  to  Munich.  He  was  educated  at  the 
expense  of  the  Elector  Ferdinand  Maria,  as 
appears  from  a  decree  2  of  July  26,  1668,  order- 
ing a  payment  of  150  florins  to  Count  Tatten- 
bach for  the  board  and  lodging  of  the  '  Welscher 
Musikus  Augustin  Steffani '  during  the  previous 
year.     By  another  decree  of  July  9,  1668, 

*  See  Rodhardt'a  Oetckicklt  drr  Oyer  am  llqft  tu  MUnckm.  Xack 
arr*W<ar*<-«  (furllm  bearbHtet.    JVrfrr  ThrU,  M*  Jtaiianittlm 
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the  young  '  Churfurstlicher  Karomer-  und  Hof- 
musikus'  had  been  already  apprenticed  to 
Johann  Kaspar  Kerl  to  learn  to  play  (nchlagen) 
the  organ,  and  to  be  boarded,  for  the  yearly 
aura  of  432  florins.  A  further  entry  of  the  pay- 
office  shows  that  the  yearly  cost  of  the  Hof-  und 
Kammermusikus  was,  for  1669,  903  fl.  12  kr.  ; 
for  1670,  997  fl.  He  remained  with  Kerl  till 
Oct.  1,  1671,  from  which  day  he  was  boarded 
and  lodged  by  the  Churfurstlicher  Kammer- 
diener  Seyler  for  156  fl.  a  year.  As  Hofmusikus, 
Steflani  received  300  fl.,  in  addition  to  a  clothing 
allowance  of  300  fl.  a  year,  by  a  decree  of  Jan. 
15,  1672.  At  the  commencement  of  Oct.  1673 
he  travelled  to  Rome  in  order  to  perfect  himself 
in  his  art.  Here  he  began  to  compose  assidu- 
ously, for  there  is  a  small  oblong  volume  of 
motets  in  the  Fitzwilliam  Museum  at  Cambridge, 
an  original  MS. ,  of  which  there  seems  no  reason 
to  doubt  the  authenticity.  In  it  we  find  the 
following  compositions,  all  dated  except  one. 
To  speak  of  them  chronologically  :  the  first, 
dated  Nov.  1678,  is  a  'Laudato  Pueri'  a  9. 
The  next,  dated  Dec  30,  1673,  is  a  splendid 
'  Laudate  Dominum '  for  8  canti  ooncertati, 
divided  into  two  choirs.  Again  in  1673,  with 
no  month  given,  we  have  a  1  Tribuamus  Domino' 
— one  short  movement  for  two  choirs  of  S.S.A.T. 
In  the  following  year  we  have  a  «  Sperate  in  Deo 1 
for  S.S.A.T.B.  in  three  fine  movements,  the 
last  a  fugue.  The  remaining  piece,  not  dated, 
is  a  ■  Beatus  vir '  for  S.  S.  B. ,  with  two  violins 
and  a  bass. 

In  Rome  he  appears  to  have  had  a  long  ill- 
ness, as  he  received  50  crowns  extra  for  expenses 
incurred  while  laid  up.  Bernabei  succeeded 
Kerl  as  Capellmeister  at  Munich  in  that  year. 
After  his  return  Steflani  again  took  up  his  posi- 
tion as  Kammermusikus  with  a  pay  of  770  fl. 
20  kr.,  and  almost  immediately  published  his 
first  work,  'Psalmodia  vespertina  volans  8 
plenis  vocibus  concinenda  ab  Augost.  Steflan  i 
in  lucem  cdita  aetatis  suae  anno  19,1  Monachii, 
1674.'  This  work  was  a  brilliant  success  for 
the  young  composer,  and  a  portion  of  it  was 
thought  worthy  of  being  included  by  Padre 
Martini  in  his  Saggiodi  Contrappunto,  published 
just  a  hundred  years  later.  On  March  1,  1675, 
he  was  ap|»ointed  court  organist. 

But  music  was  not  the  only  study  which  had 
occupied  his  mind ;  he  had  studied  mathematics, 
philosophy,  and  theology  with  so  much  success 
that  in  1680  he  was  ordained  a  priest  with  the 
title  of  Abbate  of  Lepsing  ;  and  such  was  the 
favour  shown  to  him  by  the  new  Elector,  his  old 
friend  Ferdinand  Maria  having  died  the  year 
before,  that  a  decree  of  Nov.  3,  1680,  accords 
to  the  4  Honourable  priest,  Court  and  Chamber 
musician,  and  Organist  Steflani, '  a  present  of 
1200  florins  for  'certain  reasons  and  favours' 
(gewissen  Ursachen  und  Gnaden).    Hitherto  he 

1  [On  thU  erroneous  •Utniiit-nt  of  age  in  the  <Juellm-Lrzikim 
It  L  from  the  name  dedication,  that  we  know  him  to  have  leanit 


had  confined  himself  to  the  composition  of 
motets  and  other  church  music,  but  now  ap- 
peared his  first  work  for  the  stage.  The  title, 
taken  from  the  contemporary  MS.,  evidently 
the  conducting  score,  in  the  Royal  Musical 
Library  at  Buckingham  Palace,  in  an  Italian 
hand,  probably  that  of  his  secretary  and  copyist 
Gregorio  Piva,  runs  thus: — 'Marco  Aurelio, 
Dram  ma  posto  in  Musica  da  D.  Agostino  Stetf- 
ani,  Direttor  della  Musica  di  Camera  di  S.  A.  S 
etc.  di  Baviera,  l'anno  1681.'  It  will  be  seen 
that  a  further  step  had  been  gained — he  w&s 
now  Director  of  Chamber-music.  In  1683  ap- 
peared some  Sonate  da  Camera  for  two  violins, 
alto,  and  bass,  and  in  1685  a  collection  of 
motets  entitled  '  Sacer  Janus  Quad ri fro ns  I 
voc.  Monachii,'  but  no  trace  of  these  works  is 
to  be  found.  For  the  Carnival  of  1685  he  com- 
posed the  opera  '  Solone,'  which  appears  to  have 
been  an  oj>era  burta  in  three  acts  ;  the  score, 
however,  like  all  the  Munich  operas  by  Steflani 
with  the  exception  of  'Marco  Aurelio,'  i* 
lost.  He  also  composed  in  this  year  a  musi- 
cal introduction  for  a  tournament,  with  the 
title  :  « Audacia  e  Rispetto.'  The  new  Elector 
Maximilian  Emanuel  was  married  at  the  end 
of  1685  to  the  Archduchess  Maria  An  torn*, 
daughter  of  Leopold  [.,  and  the  wedding  fes- 
tivities in  Munich  in  the  first  days  of  January 
1686  began  with  the  opera  'Servio  Tullio,' 
again  by  Steflani,  with  ballets  arranged  by 
Rodier,  and  music  to  them  by  Dardespin,  the 
Munich  Concertmeistcr,  danced  by  twelve  ladies 
and  gentlemen  of  the  court,  with  costumes  from 
Paris.  The  music  made  its  mark,  as  we  shall 
see  hereafter.  On  Jan.  18,  1687,  the  birthday 
of  the  young  Electress,  we  have  an  opera — the 
text  of  which  was  by  the  new  Italian  secretary 
Luigi  Orlandi,  whose  wife  sang  on  the  stage- 
called  4  Alarioo  il  Balta,  cioe  Y  audace,  re  dri 
Gothi,'  with  ballets  composed,  arranged,  and 
danced  as  before.  For  this  opera  fresh  Italian 
singers  were  brought  from  Italy.  Of  the  value 
of  Steflani 's  music  to  it  no  record  is  given.  Id 
1688  he  composed  the  opera  '  Niobe,  regina  di 
Tebe,'  probably  for  the  Carnival,  the  text  again 
by  Orlandi.  This  was  his  last  work  for  the 
Court  of  Munich. 

Various  reasons  have  been  put  forward  to  ac- 
count for  his  leaving  a  court  where  he  had  bevn 
so  well  treated,  and  where  the  art  of  music  was 
held  in  such  esteem,  for  Munich  had  not  only  at 
I  this  time  good  singers,  a  good  orchestra,  and 
experienced  and  intelligent  audiences,  but  ha4 
likewise  a  splendid  musical  history.  The  Elector 
had  granted  him  750  florins  on  account  of  bis 
two  operas  and  for  a  *  Badekur '  in  Italy  in  Jane 
1686.  In  May  1688  gracious  permission  was 
given  to  him  to  go  again  to  Italy,  in  considera- 
tion of  his  twenty-one  years'  service  ;  his  salary 
was  not  only  paid  to  the  end  of  June,  but  from 
the  beginning  of  July  he  was  given  three  years' 
salary  as  a  reward  !   Not  only  so,  but  his  debt. 
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were  paid  by  the  Court  Treasurer  out  of  this, 
and  the  balance  was  sent  to  him  in  Venice, 
where  he  had  gone.  The  main  reason  for  his 
deserting  Munich  was  no  doubt  that  on  the  death 
of  the  elder  Bernabei  at  the  end  of  the  year 
1687  his  son,  who  had  come  from  Italy  in  1677 
to  fill  the  (tost  of  Vice-Capellmei8ter,  was  in 
the  early  part  of  1688  made  Capellmeister,  thus 
debarring  Steifani  from  further  promotion. 
Added  to  this,  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  Ernst 
August,  who  had  been  present  at  the  festivities 
when  1  Servio  Tullio '  was  performed,  was  so  de- 
lighted with  Steffani's  music  and  singing  that  he 
had  already  made  him  an  offer  to  go  to  Hanover, 
and  Steffani  appears  actually  to  have  made  use 
of  the  leave  granted  for  the  Badekur  in  Italy 
in  1686  to  spend  his  time  in  Hanover  instead  of 
there.  The  appointment  then  of  the  younger 
Bernabei  to  the  Munich  Capellmeistership  must 
have  decided  him  at  once  to  leave  Munich,  and 
from  Venice  at  the  end  of  1688  or  early  in 
1689  he  made  his  way  to  Hanover,  there  to 
remain  and  become  Capellmeister,  and  a  good 
deal  besides. 

If  Munich  was  a  pleasant  place  for  a  musician 
of  genius,  Hanover  was  not  far  behind  it.  It 
might  not  have  the  same  glorious  musical  his- 
tory ;  but  Steffani  found  there  congenial  society, 
and  singers  and  players  of  great  excellence. 
The  Court  of  Hanover  was  renowned  for  its 
magnificence  and  courtesy,  which  were,  however, 
combined  with  a  friendly  simplicity  held  to  be 
the  best  in  Germany.1  One  of  its  principal 
ornaments  was  the  great  philosopher  Leibniz, 
who  had  resided  there  since  1676,  and  who,  with 
the  Duchess  Sophia,  had  raised  the  tone  of  the 
Court  to  a  very  high  intellectual  standard. 
There  was  also  the  court  poet,  Abbate  Ortensio 
Mauro,at  onceGeheimerSecretar,  Hofceremoniel- 
meister,  and  political  agent,  who  came  to  Han- 
over in  1679,  and  in  whom  the  Duchess  placed 
great  confidence.  Steffani  became  the  friend 
of  these  men.  Up  to  this  time  the  operas  at 
Hanover  (chiefly  imported  from  Venice)  were 
given  in  the  small  French  theatre,  but  that  being 
deemed  too  small,  a  new  opera-house  was  built, 
which  was  pronounced  to  be  the  most  beautiful 
in  all  Germany.  It  created  the  reputation  of 
its  architect  Thomas  Giusti,  and  caused  him  to 
be  called  to  Berlin  and  other  towns  for  similar 
purposes.  The  new  house  was  opened  in  1689 
with  4  Henrico  Leone,'  by  Mauro  and  Steffani. 
The  score  in  Buckingham  Palace  gives  a  list 
of  the  scenes,  machinery,  etc.,  which  might 
astonish  even  a  20th-century  reader.  It  had 
a  very  great  success,  was  given  in  German 
in  1696  at  Hamburg  and  in  1697  at  Brims- 
wick,  and  acquired  great  celebrity.  The  o|>era 
shows  marked  advance  on  '  Marco  Aurelio.'  A 
remarkable  change  is  found  in  the  instrumenta- 
tion. There  are  flutes,  hautboys,  bassoons, 
three  trumpets  and  drums,  in  addition  to  the 
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strings,  in  four  parts.  There  are  delightful 
contrapuntal  devices  in  the  scoring,  all  the 
wind  instruments  have  obbligato  passages,  one 
air  a  vigorous  fagotto  obbligato  throughout. 
Chrysander  states  (Handel)  that  the  opera- 
conq>any  in  Hanover  was  divided  into  two 
camps,  an  instrumental  (French)  and  a  vocal 
(Italian),  both,  however,  working  harmoni- 
ously. The  singers  must  have  been  of  the 
best  if  they  could  execute  these  difficult  arias  j 
the  band,  too,  must  have  been  excellent  The 
leading  violin  in  the  orchestra  was  Farinelli 
(uncle  of  the  famous  singer),  who  had  been  much 
in  France  and  in  Spain.  Corelli  was  a  great 
friend  of  Concertmeister  Farinelli,  and  during 
his  tour  in  Germany  spent  some  time  at 
Hanover,  where  he  became  acquainted  with 
the  Electoral  family.  The  hautboys,  too, 
were  particularly  good,  and  Chrysander  sup- 
poses that  Handel  wrote  his  first  hautboy 
concerto  for  this  orchestra, 

'  Henrico  Leone '  was  followed  in  the  summer 
of  this  year  by  'La  lotta  d'Alcide  con  Achelao,'  a 
divertimento  drammatico  in  one  act,  a  charming 
work,  written  probably  also  by  Mauro.  It  seems 
to  have  been  performed  at  the  Summer  Theatre  at 
Herrenhausen.  The  next  opera  was  'Lasuperbia 
d'  Alessandro,'  in  1690  (the  conducting  score 
gives  1691  as  the  date),  the  words  by  Mauro  ; 
a  fine  work.  Many  songs  have  obbligato  instru- 
mental parts,  esjiecially  one  in  the  second  act, 
where  two  flutes  obbligati  are  sustained  by  muted 
violins  and  alto—  a  beautiful  piece ;  also  one  song 
with  harpsichord  solo.  This  opera  also  found  its 
way  to  Hamburg  and  Brunswick  in  a  German 
translation.  '  Orlando  gen  eroso '  came  ou  t  in  1 6  9 1 
—another  fine  work  written  in  conjunction  with 
Mauro.  1  Le  Rivali  concordi '  appeared  in  1692, 
written  again  by  Mauro,  and  afterwards  per- 
formed at  Hamburg.  We  now  come  to  '  Ia 
liberta  contenta'  (Mauro)  in  1698,  in  which 
evidence  is  given  of  great  further  progress,  for 
nothing  of  such  importance  had  hitherto  come 
from  his  pen.  It  is  full  of  beauties  of  all  kinds 
— a  fine  overture,  fine  counterjwint,  beautiful 
melodies,  very  difficult  arias,  and  powerful 
recitatives.  It  had  the  greatest  success,  and 
was  most  highly  thought  of  at  Hamburg.  The 
movements  are  longer  and  more  developed  4han 
in  his  previous  works. 

It  was  in  the  next  year  that  Steffani  issued 
his  celebrated  pamphlet,  entitled  Quanta 
tezza  habbia  da  siioi  Principii  la  Musica,  ed 
in  qual  prcsjio  fosse  percid  presso  gli  Aniichi. 
Amsterdam,  1695.  Risposta  di  D.  A.  Steffani 
Abbate  di  Lepsing  Protonotario  della  8an  Sede 
Apostolica.  Ad  una  lettera  del  Sn.  March*. 
A.  G.  In  difpsa  d'  una  Proposizione  sostenuta 
da  lui  in  una  Aasemblea.  Hannovera  Sett 
1694,  72  pp.  in  12.  It  was  translated  twice  into 
German  :  in  1699  by  Andreas  Werckmeister  at 
Quedlinburg ;  in  1760  by  Jean  Laurent  Albrecht 
at  Muhlhauacn.     Steffani  ably  discusses  the 
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question  whether  music  exists  only  in  the 
imagination,  or  is  grounded  on  nature  and 
scienoe.  In  1695  we  have  the  opera  '  I  i  Hon  ft 
del  Fato,  o  le  glorie  d'  Enea,'  another  charming 
work.  It  found  its  way  to  Hamburg  in  1699. 
An  opera  in  one  act,  '  Baccanali,'  was  also 
composed  this  year  for  the  small  theatre  in 
Hanover.  For  the  Carnival  of  1696  the  grand 
opera  of  '  Briseide '  was  composed,  the  words 
by  Palmieri,  Comes  I  talus.  No  composer's 
uame  is  mentioned,  and  Chrysander  thinks  it 
is  not  by  StefTani ;  but  the  two  scores  and 
collections  of  StefTani's  songs  at  Buckingham 
Palace  leave  little  doubt  on  examination  that 
it  is  his  work,  and  in  his  usual  manner. 

A  change  was  now  about  to  take  place  in 
StefTani's  circumstances.  He  was  no  longer  to  be 
the  active  composer  of  operas,  and  capellmeister, 
but  from  this  time  forth  was  destined  to  devote 
his  time  chiefly  to  diplomacy,  though  he  never 
forsook  the  art  of  which  he  was  so  great  an 
ornament.  Ernst  August  had  sent  5000  men 
to  assist  the  Emperor  against  the  Turks,  and 
some  8000  against  the  French  ;  his  two  eldest 
sons.  George  (afterwards  King  of  England)  and 
Frederick  Augustus,  had  served  in  the  field, 
and  three  others  had  been  killed  in  the  wars. 
The  Emperor  as  a  reward  determined,  in  1692, 
to  create  a  ninth  Elector,  and  raise  the  younger 
branch  of  the  house  of  Brunswick-Luneburg  to 
the  Electorate.  This  was  generally  deemed 
just,  but  many  difficulties  stood  in  the  way, 
and  during  four  years  the  position  of  Ernst 
August  as  Elector  became  more  and  more 
difficult,  so  that,  in  1696,  it  was  determined 
to  send  an  Envoy  Extraordinary  round  to  the 
various  German  Courts  to  smooth  matters  over, 
and  Ernst  August  and  Leibniz  could  find  no 
one  among  the  court  personnel  in  Hanover  so 
well  fitted  for  the  post  as  Abhate  StefTani. 
With  the  title  of  '  Envoye  Extraordinaire  '  he  set 
out  on  his  mission,  and  so  admirably  did  he 
succeed,  that  at  the  end  of  the  mission  he  was 
not  only  granted  a  considerably  larger  salary 
than  he  had  hitherto  had  at  Court,  but  Innocent 
XI.  was  induced  to  raise  him  in  1706  to  the 
dignity  of  Bishop  (in  partibut  infidclium)  of 
Spiga  in  Anatolia,  Asia  Minor — tho  ancient 
Cyzicus.  This  was  also,  perhaps  in  recognition 
of  StefTani's  services,  aided  by  the  tolerant 
Leibniz,  in  procuring  Tor  the  Roman  Catholics 
in  Hanover  the  privilege  of  holding  public 
worship.  StefTani  was  now  an  accomplished 
courtier  and  diplomatist.  In  the  early  part  of 
1698  he  was  sent  to  Brussels  as  Ambassador, 
and  there  had  his  first  audience  on  March  1. 
In  this  year  the  Elector  Ernst  August  died, 
and  StefTani  afterwards  transferred  his  services 
to  the  Elector  Palatine  at  Diisseldorf,  where  he 
became  a  Privy  Councillor  as  well  as  the  Pope's 
Protonotarius  for  North  Germany,  though  at 
what  time  this  occurred  is  not  known.  In 
J  709  we  find  StefTani  again  with  two  new  operas, 


one  for  the  Court  at  Hanover,  the  other  at 
Diisseldorf.     Both  are  stated  in  the  scores  a! 
Buckingham  Palace  to  be  by  Gregorio  Piva — 
his  secretary,  whose  name  ho  adopted  for  1  i- 
compositions  after  he  became  a  statesman,  an  i 
this  is  the  earliest  date  at  which  it  occurs  in 
any  of  the  MSS.  of  his  works,  as  far  as  I  know. 
The  opera  given  at  Hanover  is  called  *  Enea,  « 
Amor  vien  dal  destino,'  in  the  large  copy,  bi:t 
in  the  conducting  score  'II  Tunio* — in  thr" 
acts,  and  is  a  very  fine  work  ;  again  an  advance 
on  any  previous  effort.    The  Diisseldorf  oj>eni. 
'Tassilone  Tragedia  in  5  Atti,'  is  only  repp 
sented  at  Buckingham  Palace  by  a  vocal  score  : 
the  overture  and  all  instrumental  e fleets  ar* 
wanting,  only  the  bassbeinggiven  to  the  different 
pieces  ;  but  the  singers'  names,  all  Italian,  a:e 
mentioned.     The  music  is  mostly  excellent. 
The  movements  of  both  these  oj>eras  of  1709 
are  all  long,  well  develojed,  and  broad,  and 
our  composer  has  not  failed  to  march  with  Hm 
times.    There  remains  one  more  opera  to  speak 
of,  '  Arminio,'  which,  according  to  the  full  scor»» 
(one  of  those  brought  from  Hanover  by  George 
I.),  was  composed  for  the  Court  of  the  Elector 
Palatine  in  1707.     Though  bearing  no  com- 
poser's name,  it  is  without  doubt  a  composition 
of  StefTani,  entirely  in  his  manner  and  one  of 
his  very  finest  ;  the  instrumental  colouring  still 
more  full  and  varied  than  in  any  other  opera 
of  his.    And  what  further  establishes  its  claim 
to  be  considered  StefTani's  is  the  fact  that  the 
fine  air,  with  fagotto  obbligato  from  *  Henrico 
Leone,'  is  introduced  with  other  words,  and  for 
a  soprano  instead  of  a  tenor  voice.     This  open, 
and  'Tassilone,'  show  that  the  Palatine  Conrt 
at  that  time  possessed  a  very  fine  orchestra, 
and  a  splendid  company  of  singers.     It  isqnit* 
possible  that  StefTani  composed  more  operas 
than  these,  and  that  several  may  have  be*L 
written  for  Diisseldorf  which  have  not  ootii» 
down  to  us  ;  but  what  we  have,  form  a  splend)-i 
series  of  masterly  works  that  establish  him  as  i 
composer  of  the  first  rank,  equal  to  Lulli,  greatly 
his  superior  as  a  contrapuntist,  if  possibly,  &o*i 
only  possibly,  inferior  to  him  in  dramatic  force 
In  Hamburg  his  reputation  was  so  great  tint 
no  music  was  thought  equal  to  his.  There 
Bach  and  Handel  as  young  men  must  ha« 
listened  to  his  operas. 

Though,  however,  his  operas  were  his  greats; 
works,  they  could  not  attain  the  same  universal 
popularity  as  his  well-known  duets  for  varioc* 
voices,  with  a  bass  accompaniment.  These  ar* 
mostly  in  three  long  movements,  some  witi 
recitatives  and  solos,  in  the  cantata  fom, 
following  Carissimi  and  Stradella.  Of  these 
celebrated  duets  there  are  more  than  a  hundred 
in  tho  British  Museum,  and  in  the  splendil 
copy  in  3  vols,  in  Buckingham  Palace.  Th* 
words  were  mostly  by  Ortensio  Mauro,  Averan, 
Abbate  Conti,  Conte  Francesco  Palmieri.  etc. 
The  testimony  to  the  great  excellence  of  these 
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compositions  is  abundant.  Burney  says  in 
speaking  of  these  duets,  '  Those  of  the  admirable 
Abbate  Stetfani  were  dispersed  in  MS.  through- 
out Europe.'  Mattheson  again,  '  In  these  duets 
Steflani  is  incomparable  to  all  I  know,  and 
deserves  to  be  a  model,  for  such  things  do  not 
easily  become  old.'  Chrysander  also  writes, 
♦These  duets  are  the  greatest  of  their  kind.' 
To  the  foregoing  it  is  useless  to  add  further 
commendation.  The  most  renowned  singers, 
Senesino,  Strada,  and  others,  delighted  in  them, 
and  used  them  constantly  for  practice  in  both 
expressive  and  florid  singing.1  No  copies  of 
these  duets  are  dated,  but  they  were  probably 
all  composed  after  he  went  to  Hanover ;  and 
some  of  them  are  known  to  have  been  written 
for  the  Princess  Sophia  Dorothea. 

The  Duke  of  Brunswick,  Anton  Ulrich,  was 
converted  to  Romanism  in  1710,  and  we  find 
Steflani  going  from  Dusseldorf  to  Brunswick 
to  accept  in  the  name  of  the  Pope  a  piece  of 
ground  as  a  site  for  a  Catholic  church.  At  the 
time  of  the  Carnival  of  this  year  we  find  him 
in  Venice  in  company  with  Baron  Kielmansegge, 
and  he  there  met  Handel,  whom  he  induced  to 
visit  Hanover  on  his  way  to  London.  Handel 
testifies  to  Steffani's  great  kindness  to  him 
while  in  Hanover  ;  he  was  anxious,  too,  that  he 
should  become  Capellmeister  at  this  Court. 
About  the  year  1712  the  new  church  in  Bruns- 
wick was  so  far  ready  that  the  Pope  sent 
Bishop  Steflani  to  consecrate  the  building  and 
perform  the  opening  service.  Two  years  later 
the  Elector  of  Hanover  became  King  of  England, 
but  Steflani  did  not  accompany  him  to  London  ; 
indeed,  we  do  not  meet  with  his  name  again 
till  1724,  when  the  Academy  of  Ancient  Music 
in  London  unanimously  elected  him  its  Hon. 
President  for  life.  This  Academy,  of  which 
Handel  was  a  great  supporter,  had  been  insti- 
tuted by  Dr.  Pepusch,  J.  E.  Galliard  (tht  only 
known  pupil  of  Steflani),  and  other  musicians, 
and  had  become  well  known  abroad.  Many 
eminent  musicians  of  the  Continent  were  made 
honorary  members,  Steflani  among  the  number, 
who  appears  to  have  sent  over  the  following 
four  works  for  performance— the  fine  and  well- 
known  Madrigal  '  Qui  diligit  Mariam,'  for 
S.S.A.T.B.  ;  another  madrigal,  called  '  La 
Spagnuola,'  '  Al  rigor  d'  un  bel  sembiante,'  for 
two  altos  and  tenor,  not  so  remarkable  ;  and 
the  beautiful  madrigal,  'Gettano  i  Re  dal  soglio.' 
These  are  generally  found  in  the  MS.  collec- 
tions of  the  time.  The  fourth  piece  was  the 
great Stabat Mater,  composed  for  S.  S.  A.  T.  T.  B., 
accompanied  by  strings  and  organo,  and  un- 
doubtedly one  of  the  finest  works  of  any  com- 
poser of  the  period  immediately  preceding  that 
of  the  giants  Bach  and  HandeL  His  great 
contemporaries  Alessandro  Scarlatti  and  Purcell 
produced  nothing  finer.    No  exact  dates  can 
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be  assigned  to  these  four  works,  but  they  all 
belong  to  his  later  manner.  In  Steflani  is  to 
be  found  the  perfection  of  counterpoint  without 
stiffness,  and  with  that  real  sign  of  genius, 
exhaustless  variety.  As  in  Bach,  there  is 
marvellous  freedom  in  the  movement  of  the 
parts,  and  no  hesitation  at  a  good  clashing  dis- 
sonance produced  by  this  freedom.  He  was  an 
adept  too  at  writing  the  charming  minuets  and 
gavottes  which  were  then  so  fashionable,  and 
in  which  his  ojieras  abound.  At  the  British 
Museum  there  is  likewise  a  glorious  'Confitebor' 
for  three  voices  with  violins  and  bass  in  E  minor, 
said  to  be  of  the  year  1709,  with  a  splendid 
bass  solo  ('  Sanctum  et  terribile  ') — a  species  of 
accompanied  recitative  ;  the  whole  work  being 
full  of  exquisite  beauties.  No  notice  of  this 
piece  has  yet  appeared  in  any  life  of  Steflani. 
In  the  library  of  the  Royal  College  of  Music 
there  is  a  book  of 1 XII  Motteta  per  celeberrimum 
Abbatem  Stephanum'  for  three  voices  with 
solos  and  recitatives,  but  it  is  only  a  vocal 
score,  without  the  symphonies  and  accompani- 
ments which  all  undoubtedly  had.  In  another 
book  in  the  same  library,  however,  we  find  two 
of  them  complete. 

Early  in  1727  Steflani  was  once  more  and  for 
the  last  time  in  Italy  ;  and  Handel  met  him 
at  Rome  in  March,  where  he  was  living  at  the 
Palace  of  Cardinal  Ottoboni.  This  latter  en- 
thusiast still  kept  up  his  Monday  performances 
of  music,  at  which  Steflani,  now  seventy-four 
years  old,  occasionally  sang.  Handel  tells  us 
(through  Hawkins)  that  '  he  was  just  loud 
enough  to  be  heard,  but  that  this  defect  in  his 
voice  was  amply  recompensed  by  his  manner, 
in  the  chasteness  and  elegance  of  which  he  had 
few  equals.'  From  Hawkins  we  also  learn  that 
'  as  to  his  person  he  was  less  than  the  ordinary 
size  of  men,  of  a  tender  constitution  of  body, 
which  he  had  not  a  little  impaired  by  intense 
study  and  application.  His  deportment  is  said 
to  have  been  grave,  but  tempered  with  a  sweet- 
ness and  affability  that  rendered  his  conversa- 
tion very  engaging  ;  he  was  perfectly  skilled  in 
all  the  external  forms  of  polite  behaviour,  and, 
which  is  somewhat  unusual,  continued  toobservo 
and  practise  them  at  theage  of  fourscore. '  Hewas 
back  in  Hanover  in  a  short  time,  and  the  next 
year,  going  to  Frankfort  on  some  public  business, 
died  there  after  a  short  illness,  Feb.  12,  1728. 

The  last  word  has  not  yet  been  said  about 
this  remarkable  musician,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  some  of  his  duets,  and  perhaps  his  glorious 
Stabat  Mater  and  Confitebor,  may  still  be  heard 
in  the  concert-room.  His  career  was  certainly 
one  of  the  most  extraordinary  in  musical  history. 
Born  of  obscure  parents,  he  raised  himself  by 
his  talents  and  industry  from  the  position  of  a 
poor  choir  boy,  not  only  to  be  one  of  the  fore- 
most musicians  of  his  age,  but  likewise  the 
trusted  confidant  of  princes  and  the  friend  of 
such  a  man  as  Leibniz.  The  only  other  instance 
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of  an  artist  having  become  an  ambassador  is  to 
be  found  in  the  painter  Rubens.  The  materials 
for  this  notice  have  been  chiefly  gathered  from 
Rudhardt,  Hawkins,  and  Chrysander,  the  latter 
having  obliged  me  with  some  important  in- 
formation hitherto  unpublished.  [Besides  these 
authorities  the  following  may  be  consulted  : 
A.  Neisser's  Dissertation  on  *  Servio  Tullio,' 
1 902  ;  F.  W.  Woker's  article  in  the  Verein- 
achriften  of  the  Gorresgeaellschaft,  Bonn,  1885- 
1886.  For  list  of  extant  works,  see  the  Quellcn- 
LexikonA  w.  o.  c. 

8TEKFKINS,  Theodore,  or  Theohorus, 
was  a  foreign  professor  of  the  lute  and  viol, 
who  lived  in  London  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
17th  century.  He  is  commended  in  Thomas 
Salmon's  Essay  to  the  Advancement  of  Music, 
1672.  His  brother,  Dietricht,  was  one  of 
the  band  of  Charles  I.  in  1641,  and  his  two 
sons,  Fuederick  and  Christian,  were  famous 
performers  on  the  viol.  They  were  members  of 
the  King's  band  in  1694,  and  Christian  was 
living  in  1711.  w.  h.  h. 

STEGOALL,  Charles,  Mus.D.,  born  in 
London,  June  3,  1826,  was  educated  in  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Music,  from  June  1847, 
principally  by  Sterndale  Bennett.  In  1848  he 
became  organist  of  Christ  Church  Chapel, 
Maida  Hill ;  in  1851  a  professor  at  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Music,  and  in  the  same  year  ac- 
cumulated the  degrees  of  Mus.B.  and  Mus.D.  at 
Cambridge.  In  1855  he  was  appointed  organist 
of  Christ  Church,  Lancaster  Gate,  and  in  1864 
organist  of  Lincoln's  Inn  Chapel.  [In  1884  he 
was  elected  on  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Aca- 
demy, and  in  1887  was  one  of  those  who  carried 
on  the  duties  of  head  of  the  institution  between 
the  death  of  Macfarren  and  the  appointment  of 
Mackenzie.  In  1903  he  resigned  his  professor- 
ship. He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Organists  in  1864,  and  was  examiner 
for  the  Mii9.  D.  degree  at  Cambridge  in  1882 
and  1883.  He  was  Hon.  Sec.  to  the  Bach 
Society,  founded  by  Bennett,  from  1849  to  its 
dissolution  in  1870.  He  died  in  London, 
June  7,  1905.]  He  composed  anthems  and 
other  church  music,  and  lectured  upon  music 
in  the  metropolis  and  elsewhere.      w.  h.  H. 

His  youngest  son,  Reginald  Steggall,  was 
born  in  London,  April  17,  1867,  and  was 
educated  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  where 
he  gained  the  Balfe  Scholarship  in  1887,  after- 
wards becoming  an  Associate,  in  due  course 
a  Fellow,  and,  in  1895,  organ  professor.  In 
1886  he  was  appointed  to  the  post  of  organist 
of  St.  Anne's  Church,  Soho,  and  some  years 
afterwards  became  his  father's  assistant  at 
Lincoln '8  Inn  Chapel,  being  appointed  to  suc- 
ceed him  in  1905. 

He  belongs  to  the  more  advanced  sfhool  of 
young  English  composers,  and  first  came 
prominently  before  the  public  at  a  concert 
organised  by  Mr.  Granville  Bantock  in  1896  at 


the  Queen's  Hall,  when  a  scena,  '  Elaine,'  was 
performed  ;  an  *  Ave  Maria '  was  given  at 
another  concert  of  the  same  kind,  and  bis 
scena  '  Alcestis '  was  given  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  earlier  in  the  year.  A  symphony,  and 
a  mass,  together  with  many  anthems,  a  Festival 
Evening  Service,  and  organ  pieces,  are  included 
among  his  compositions.  m. 

STEIBELT,  Daniel,  a  musician  now  almost 
entirely  forgotten,  but  in  his  own  day  so  cele- 
brated as  a  pianoforte-player  and  composer 
that  many  regarded  him  as  the  rival  of  Beet- 
hoven, was  a  native  of  Berlin,  where  his  father 
was  a  maker  of  harpsichords  and  pianofortes  of 
considerable  skill  and  repute.    The  date  of  his 
birth  is  quite  uncertain.     Most  of  his  bio- 
graphers state  that  he  was  born  in  1 755  or  1756, 
but  Fetis  declares  from  personal  knowledge  that 
he  was  only  about  thirty-six  years  of  age  in  1801, 
which  would  place  his  birth  some  eight  to  ten 
years  later.    The  details  of  his  early  life  are  as 
much  involved  in  doubt  as  the  time  of  his  birth. 
It  is,  however,  certain  that  his  aptitude  for  music 
was  early  manifest,  and  that  in  some  way  it 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  Crown  Prince  of 
Prussia,  afterwards  Frederick  William  II.  Kirn* 
berger  was  then  the  leading  musician  of  Berlin, 
and  to  him  the  Crown  Prince  entrusted  the  in- 
struction of  his  protege'  in  the  harpsichord  and 
composition.    How  long  Steibelt  was  a  pupil  of 
Kirnberger  it  is  impossible  to  say,  but  not  a 
trace  of  the  learned  and  somewhat  pedantic  style 
of  his  master  is  to  be  found  in  his  method  either 
of  playing  or  writing.     Indeed  the  musical 
world  of  Berlin,  then  under  the  despotism  of 
Frederick  the  Great,1  does  not  present  any  in- 
fluences to  account  for  the  peculiarities  which 
so  strongly  marked  Steibelt's  after-life,  though 
it  may  be  fairly  conjectured  that  in  his  father's 
workshops  he  obtained  that  familiarity  with  the 
mechanism  of  the  pianoforte  which  he  was 
always  ready  to  turn  to  the  best  account. 
Whatever  his  musical  education  may  have  been, 
it  was  interrupted  by  his  joining  the  army  for 
a  while,*  and  was  finally  brought  to  an  end,  as 
far  as  Berlin  was  concerned,  by  his  departure 
from  that  city,  an  event  which  perhaps  took 
place  as  early  as  1784. 

In  what  direction  he  turned  his  steps  seems 
wholly  unknown,  but  his  career  as  a  composer 
and  virtuoso  commences  with  his  arrival  in  Paris 
at  some  date  between  1787  and  1790.  He  did 
not  take  up  his  residence  there  permanently  till 
the  last-named  year,  as  he  was  at  Munich  in 
1788,  and  in  1 789  was  giving  concerts  in  8axony 
and  Hanover,  whence  he  journeyed  to  Paris  by 
way  of  Mannheim  ;  but  his  rivalry  with  Hermann 
at  Court  would  appear  to  suggest  that  he  had 
been  in  Paris  before  the  year  that  was  signalised 
by  the  taking  of  the  Bastile.  However  this 
may  be,  Steibelt  appeared  at  the  French  capital 

1  For  an  Intcreattof  vcoant  <>'  iniufc  In  Brrlln  *t  thU  period  m* 
J.hn  .  Mcnart,  ch.  JO  (roL  U.  p.  874,  «tc  in  Eng.  tnuu.). 
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as  a  full-fledged  performer  and  composer,  and 
was  not  long  in  proving  his  superiority  to  his 
rival.  The  reasons  for  his  success  are  obvious. 
Though  Hermann's  technique,  which  was  that 
of  the  school  of  C.  P.  E.  Bach,  was  considered 
more  correct  than  that  of  his  opponent,  he  was, 
nevertheless,  emphatically  a  player  of  the  old 
style.  Steibelt,  as  emphatically,  belonged  to 
the  new.  Their  different  characteristics  are 
clearly  brought  out  in  the  very  curious  Sonata 
for  the  Pianoforte  called '  La  Coquette,'  composed 
for  Marie  Antoinette  by  the  two  rivals,  each  of 
whom  contributed  one  movement  to  it.  Her- 
mann's movement,  the  first,  is  good,  solid, 
rather  old-fashioned,  harpsichord  music;  Stei- 
belt' s  movement,  the  Rondo,  by  its  variety  of 
phrasing  and  the  minutiae  of  its  marks  of  expres- 
sion reveals  in  every  line  an  acquaintance  with 
the  resources  offered  by  the  pianoforte.  The 
issue  of  a  contest  in  which  the  combatants  were 
so  unequally  matched  could  not  be  doubtful, 
and  Steibelt  was  soon  installed  as  reigning 
virtuoso.  But  no  musician  who  aspires  to  fume 
in  France  can  neglect  the  stage,  and  Steibelt 
accordingly  resolved  to  essay  dramatic  composi- 
tion. One  of  his  patrons,  the  Vicomte  de  Segur, 
a  litterateur  of  some  pretensions,  who  had  written 
for  the  Opera  a  libretto  founded  on  Shakespeare's 
■  Romeo  and  Juliet,'  entrusted  the  composition 
of  the  music  to  Steibelt.  The  score  was  finished 
in  1792,  but  the  work  was  rejected  by  the 
Academic  Its  authors,  nothing  daunted,  pro- 
ceeded to  alter  the  piece.  The  recitatives  were 
suppressed  and  replaced  by  prose  dialogue,  and 
in  this  shape  the  opera  was  produced  at  the 
Theatre  Feydeau  on  Sept.  10,  1793,  with 
Madame  Scio  as  Juliet.  The  Moniteur  of  Sept. 
23  describes  the  music  as  4  learned,  but  laboured 
and  ugly* — a  criticism  which,  with  the  music 
before  one,  it  is  impossible  to  understand. 
Theatre-goers  were  of  a  different  opinion,  and 
1  Romeo  et  Juliette '  was  a  decided  success.  It 
was  performed  with  success  in  Stockholm  on  Jan. 
30,  1815  (and  again  in  1819),  and  was  revived 
with  great  applause  in  Paris  at  the  Oj>era- 
Comique  in  1822.  It  does  not  apjKjar  that  it 
was  ever  brought  forward  on  the  German  stage, 
but  the  overture  was  played  in  Vienna  in  1841. 
The  concert  given  after  Steibelt's  death  for  his 
son's  benefit  was  closed  with  the  Funeral  Chorus 
from  the  third  act. 

Thesuccess  of  this  operatic  venture  completely 
confirmed  Steibelt's  position  in  Paris.  His 
music,  though  considered  difficult,  was  extremely 
popular,  and  as  a  teacher  he  counted  amongst 
his  pupils  the  most  eminent  ladies  of  the  time, 
including  the  future  Queen  of  Holland.  On  his 
first  coming  to  Paris  he  had  been  received  with 
great  kindness  by  Boyer  the  publisher,  who  had 
not  only  procured  for  him  powerful  patronage 
but  even  took  him  into  his  own  house.  His 
services  were  ill  rewarded.  Steibelt  had  already 
published  some  Sonatas  for  the  Pianoforte  and 


Violin  (opp.  1  and  2)  at  Munich.  He  now 
added  to  t  hem  a  violoncello  ad  libitum  part, 
which  merely  doubled  the  bass  of  the  pianoforte 
part,  and  sold  them  to  Boyer  as  new  works. 
The  fraud  seems  to  have  been  discovered  about 
1796,  and  though  Steibelt  made  reparation  by 
presenting  to  the  aggrieved  publisher  his  Piano- 
forte Concerto8,  Nos.  1  and  2,  this  transaction, 
combined  with  other  irregularities,  so  injured 
his  reputation  that  he  felt  it  desirable  to  leavo 
Paris,  at  any  rate  for  a  time.  England  attracted 
his  attention,  and,  journeying  by  way  of 
Holland,  he  reached  London  about  the  close  of 
1796.1 

By  this  proceeding  Steibelt  challenged  com- 
Itarisons  quite  as  dangerous  as  those  which  he 
had  recently  risked  by  bringing  out  an  opera  in 
Paris.  Pianoforte  music  had  originated  in 
London  a  quarter  of  a  century  before,  and  at 
Steibelt's  arrival  no  fewer  than  three  players  and 
composers  of  the  first  magnitude  were  resident 
there,  Clementi,  Dussek,  and  Cramer.  Few 
particulars  of  Steibelt's  life  in  London  have  been 
recorded.  His  first  public  performance  seems 
to  have  been  at  Salomon's  Benefit  Concert  on 
May  1,  1797,  and  a  fortnight  later  (May  15)  he 
played  a  pianoforte  concerto  of  his  own  at  an 
opera  concert.  Not  long  after  this  he  wrote  the 
Pianoforte  Concerto  in  E  (No.  3),containing  the 
1  Storm  Rondo. 1  Whatever  may  be  thought  of 
the  merits  of  this  work  now,  its  popularity  at  the 
beginning  of  the  1 9th  century  was  enormous,  and 
far  exceeded  that  accorded  to  any  other  of  Stei- 
belt's compositions.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  it  was  played  in  every  drawing-room  in 
England  ;  indeed,  the  notorious  '  Battle  of 
Prague '  alone  could  compete  with  it  in  popular 
favour.  It  was,  in  all  probability,  first  performed 
in  public  at  Salomon's  concert  on  March  19, 
1 798.  At  the  close  of  the  same  year  (Dec.  1 1 ) 
its  author  again  came  forward  as  a  composer 
for  the  stage,  and  again  met  with  a  favourable 
reception.  His  work  on  this  occasion  was  an 
English  opera,  or,  as  it  was  described  in  the 
Covent  Garden  play-bill,  4  a  new  grand  Heroic 
Romance,  in  three  acts,  called  Albert  and 
Adelaide  ;  or  the  Victim  of  Constancy.'  It 
must  have  been  an  extraordinary  medley.  The 
first  two  acts  were  a  translation  from  the  German 
of  Schoerer,  who  had  taken  them  from  the 
French,  and  the  third  act  was  added  from 
another  French  play.  The  music  was  only  in 
part  original,  and  was  eked  out  by  the  insertion 
of  a  Quintet  from  4  Lodoiska '  and  the  like 
expedients.  Even  the  4  original '  music  was  not 
all  written  by  Steibelt,  as  Attwood  contributed 
some  of  it.a  Yet,  after  all,  the  most  curious 
part  of  this  curious  production  must  have  been 

I  According  to  Fetis.  Rttttwlt  did  not  1««  Paris  till  17W:  bat 
Mrwra.  Broadwood  ft  Ron*  have  records  In  their  pnaseaslon  which 
prove  that  be  wk  e*tMt>H»hed  In  London  bjr  Jan.  3.  17V7.  This 
Information  l«  doe  to  the  kindness  of  Mr.  A.  J.  Htukins. 

*  This  Information  is  derived  from  an  adrertlsrtnent  of  Longman. 
Oineutl  *  Co.  in  the  Morning  ■  v  ,„.-.v  of  Jan.  22.  17W.  Th«e 
putirvloa  -ere  common  enough  then,  a.id  until  the  end  of  the  first 
q>.  rtei  of  the  1Mb  century. 
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the  Overture,  which  was  'enlivened  by  a 
pantomime '  !  Such  as  it  was,  however,  the 
piece  proved  sufficiently  attractive  to  keep  the 
boards  for  some  time,  and  the  Overture,  ar- 
ranged for  the  pianoforte,  was  published  in 
France,  and  sold  in  Germany.  As  teacher 
and  performer  Steibelt  appears  to  have  been 
as  fully  employed  during  his  stay  of  three 
years  or  so  in  London  as  he  had  been  previously 
in  Paris.  Whether  he  was  as  much  liked  by 
his  brother  artists  as  by  the  amateurs  seems  very 
problematical ;  at  any  rate  his  music  is  con- 
spicuous by  its  absence  in  the  concert  pro- 
grammes of  the  time.  Two  other  circumstances 
of  interest  connected  with  Steibelt's  visit  to 
England  have  been  preserved.  The  first  of  these 
is  the  fact  that  he  conceived  a  decided  predi- 
lection for  English  pianofortes,  always  using 
them  in  preference  to  any  others  :  the  second  is 
his  marriage  with  a  young  Englishwoman, 
described  as  possessed  of  considerable  personal 
attractions  and  as  a  good  player  on  the  piano- 
forte and  tambourine.  The  last-named  accom- 
plishment led  her  husband  to  add  a  tambourine 
accompaniment  to  many  of  his  subsequent  pieces. 

Steibelt  now  resolved  on  visiting  his  native 
country,  from  which  he  had  been  absent,  accord- 
ing to  some  authorities,  as  much  as  fifteen  years. 
He  reached  Hamburg  in  September  or  October 
1799,  but  made  no  great  stay  there.  His  next 
stopping- place  was  Dresden,  where  he  met  with 
a  very  enthusiastic  reception.  Besides  several 
more  or  leas  private  performances,  he  gave  a 
concert  of  his  own  on  Feb.  4,  1800,  with  the 
greatest  success.  Almost  immediately  after  this 
he  went  to  Prague.  His  concert  in  the  Bohemian 
capital  attracted  a  large  audience  of  the  upper 
classes  and  brought  him  no  less  than  1800 
gulden  ;  but  his  playing  made  little  impression, 
and  he  went  on  forthwith  to  Berlin.1  Before 
the  end  of  April  he  had  given  two  performances 
in  his  native  city.  It  was  not  very  likely  that 
his  style  would  please  audiences  who  still  held 
to  the  traditions  of  the  school  of  Bach,  and 
the  main  result  of  his  visit  seems  to  have  been 
to  give  great  otrence  to  his  brother  artists. 
From  the  capital  of  Prussia  he  turned  to  the 
capital  of  Austria,  then  the  metropolis  of  the 
musical  world,  where  he  arrived  about  the 
middle  of  May.  We  are  told  that  his  reputation 
was  such  as  to  cause  some  anxiety  even  to 
Beethoven's  friends.  If  such  was  the  case  they 
were  speedily  relieved.  At  the  first  meeting  a 
sort  of  armed  truce  was  observed  ;  but  at  the 
second,  Steibelt  was  rash  enough  to  issue  a 
distinct  challenge.  Beethoven  was  not  the  man 
to  decline  such  a  contest,  and  his  victory  was 
so  decided  that  his  rival  refused  to  meet  him 
again.  [See  Beethoven,  vol.  i.  pp.  223a,  2846.] 
This  adventure  was  not  likely  to  contribute  to 

■  All  authorities  —  to  place  the  ritlt  to  Berlin  between  hi* 
eonwrt  at  Prague  unci  hla  arrival  at  Vienna.  Otherwise,  It  would 
be  natural  to  conjecture  frura  the  da  tea  that  he  went  to  Berlin 
beiurr  |otn«  to  Dresden. 


Steibelt's  success  at  Vienna,  and  a  concert  that 
he  gave  at  the  Augarten-Saal  was  rather  thinly 
attended.  His  German  tour  as  a  whole  was 
only  partially  successful,  and  Steibelt  deter- 
mined to  return  tothe  more  congenial  atmosphere 
of  Paris.  He  arrived  there  in  August  1800, carry- 
ing with  him  the  score  of  Haydn's  '  Creation.' 
Pleyel,  Haydn's  favourite  pupil,  had  been 
despatched  to  request  the  veteran  composer  to 
come  and  conduct  his  own  work.  Pleyel,  how- 
ever, was  unable  to  reach  Vienna  [Pleyel, 
vol.  iii.  p.  7736],  and  the  field  was  thus  left 
open  to  Steibelt.  He  made  the  most  of  his 
opportunities.  Not  content  with  obtaining 
4000  francs  from  Erard  for  himself  and  his 
assistant,  M.  de  Segur,  as  the  price  of  the  trans- 
lation adapted  to  the  music,  3600  francs 
for  himself,  and  2400  francs  for  his  fellow- 
translator  from  the  administration  of  the  Opera, 
where  the  work  was  to  be  performed,  he  trans- 
posed the  part  of  Adam  to  suit  the  tenor  Garat, 
and  in  many  places  even  attempted  to  improve 
Haydn's  music  by  additions  and  alterations  of 
his  own.  In  spite  of  these  drawbacks,  the 
performance,  which  took  place  on  Christmas 
Eve,  1800,  proved  a  decided  success.  Public 
curiosity  was  much  excited  ;  a  fortnight  before 
the  performance  not  a  box  was  to  be  had  ;  an 
eager  crowd  surrounded  the  Opera- House  at 
nine  in  the  morning  ;  at  the  end  of  the  first 
part  a  subscription  was  started  to  strike  a  medal 
in  honour  of  the  composer  (nay,  so  much  was 
the  work  on  every  one's  lips  that  one  of  the 
vaudeville  theatres  produced  a  parody  of  it  three 
days  later  called  '  La  recreation  du  monde '). 
Key  directed  the  performance  and  Steibelt  pre- 
sided at  the  pianoforte.  The  adaptation  of  the 
words  seems  to  have  been  fairly  performed  ;  at 
the  alterations  made  in  the  score  competent 
judges  were,  naturally  enough,  extremely  in- 
dignant. Moreover,  the  circumstances  of  his 
de»«arture  some  four  or  five  years  before  had  not 
been  forgotten,  and  thus,  in  spite  of  the  eclat 
of  the  'Creation,'  Steibelt  did  not  feel  very 
comfortable  in  Paris.  Even  the  success  of  his 
ballet  1  Le  Retour  de  Zephyr '  at  the  Opera,  on 
March  3,  1802,  did  not  reconcile  him  to  his 
position,  and  he  embraced  the  opportunity 
afforded  by  the  conclusion  of  the  Treaty  of 
Amiens  on  the  22nd  of  the  same  month,  and 
returned  to  London.  [About  this  time  he 
entered  into  partnership  with  Mile.  Erard  in 
a  music-publishing  business  in  Paris  ;  in  1805 
he  gave  two  concerts  in  Brussels.] 

The  next  six  years  of  his  life,  about  equally 
divided  between  London  and  Paris,  were  among 
the  busiest  of  his  busy  career.  His  popularity 
in  London  was  as  great  as  ever  ;  he  lived  in  the 
most  fashionable  part  of  the  town,  and  was  re- 
ceived with  applause  wherever  he  went.  For 
the  King's  Theatre  in  the  Haymarket  he  wrote 
two  ballets,  '  Le  Jugement  du  berger  Paris '  in 
3  acts  (produced  May  24,  1804),  and  '  La  belle 
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Laitiere'  (produced  Jan.  26,  1805).  It  seems 
very  characteristic  of  the  composer  that  his  work 
was  not  ready  on  either  occasion.  In  the  former 
case  several  airs  had  to  be  written  at  a  very 
short  notice  by  Winter,  who  was  also  responsible 
for  the  scoring  of  the  second  act ; 1  in  the  latter 
case  an  apology  was  circulated  for  the  omission 
of  the  denouement  of  the  piece,  1  Mr.  Steibelt  not 
having  finished  that  part  of  the  music. ' *  Both 
ballets  were,  nevertheless,  received  with  great 
favour,  the  march  in  the  first  act  of  *  Le  Juge- 
inent '  and  the  pastoral  scene  in  the  second  act 
of  '  La  belle  Laitiere '  obtaining  special  applause. 
He  also  played  his  Pianoforte  Concerto  No.  5 
('  a  la  Chasse,'  op.  64)  at  the  Opera  concerts, 
apparently  in  the  summer  of  1802,  with  great 
success.  After  his  return  to  Paris  Steibelt 
followed  up  his  dramatic  achievements  in 
England  with  an  Intermezzo,  '  La  Fete  de  Mars,' 
composed  in  celebration  of  the  Austerlitz  cam- 
paign, and  performed  at  the  OjVra  on  March 
4,  1806.  Encouraged  by  these  successes  he 
again  tried  his  hand  on  a  larger  work,  *  La 
Princesse  de  Baby  lone,'  an  opera  in  three  acts. 
This  was  accepted  by  the  Academie,  and  was  in 
active  preparation  when  the  importunity  of  his 
creditors  compelled  the  composer  to  leave  Paris 
suddenly  in  the  autumn  of  1808.  But  his 
energies  were  by  no  means  confined  to  writing 
for  the  stage.  Several  of  his  chief  sonatas  date 
from  these  years.  Still  more  important  are  the 
two  Concertos  in  Efc>  (Nos.  4  and  5)  for  the 
pianoforte,  and  the  *  MtHhode '  for  that  instru- 
ment published  in  French,  German,  and  Spanish, 
in  which  he  claims  to  have  invented  the  signs 
for  the  use  of  the  Pedals  adopted  by  Clementi, 
Dussek,  and  Cramer.  [See  Sordino,  ante,  p. 
622A.]  Above  all,  it  was  on  his  return  to  Paris  in 
1 805  that  he  published  his  Etude — a  collection 
of  fifty  studies  in  two  books, — undoubtedly  the 
best  of  his  pianoforte  works.  In  the  midst  of 
all  this  occupation  he  found  time  to  meditate 
further  travels.  Russia,  a  country  that  in  the 
previouscentury  had  attracted Galuppi,  Paisiello, 
Sarti,  Cimarosa,  and  Clementi,  had  just  furnished 
an  asylum  to  Boieldieu  and  a  home  to  Field, 
was  then  a  sort  of  Promised  Land  to  French 
musicians,  and  it  is  not  strange  that  Steibelt 
should  have  been  more  than  willing  to  go  there, 
when  he  received  in  1808  the  offer  of  a  very 
advantageous  appointment  from  the  Emperor 
Alexander.  Owing  to  causes  already  mentioned 
he  left  Paris  for  St  Petersburg  in  October  1808. 
His  journey  was  not,  however,  very  speedy  when 
he  felt  himself  out  of  the  reach  of  his  creditors. 
He  stopped  at  Frankfort  to  give  a  great  concert 
on  Nov.  2, 8  and  at  Leipzig  made  a  stay  of  some 
weeks  and  repeated  the  programme  of  the 
Frankfort  concert  During  his  sojourn  in  Leipzig 
he  put  forth  (Nov.  24,  1808)  a  notice  in  which 
he  complains  that  some  German  publishers  had 

I  Morning  CkrtmUl;  M*y  88,  1804.  »  /6M.  J»n.  58.  1808. 

*  The  orrMpondent  of  the  A. M.S.  (iL  170)  oddly  dencribee  him 

m  'Steibelt  of  London.' 


issued  very  faulty  editions  of  his  works,  even 
going  so  far  as  to  annex  his  name  to  composi- 
tionsby  other  people,  and  announces  his  intention 
of  having  all  his  future  works  published  by 
Breitkopf  &  Hartel,  an  intention  that  was  not 
very  consistently  carried  out.  Even  after  leaving 
Leipzig  he  lingered  at  Breslau  and  Warsaw  to 
give  concerts,  so  that  he  could  hardly  have 
reached  St  Petersburg  till  the  beginning  of  the 
spring  of  1 809. 

Here,  at  last,  his  wanderings  came  to  an  end. 
He  was  appointed,  it  is  not  very  clear  when, 
director  of  the  Opera  Francais,  and  when  Boiel- 
dieu left,  at  the  close  of  1810,  Steibelt  received 
the  title  of  '  Maitre  de  Charlie  '  to  the  Empror 
in  his  place.  It  was,  however,  a  title  to  which 
no  emolument  was  attached,  and  which  in  no 
way  relieved  its  possessor  from  professional 
duties.  In  managing  and  writing  for  the  Opera, 
and  in  teaching  and  composing  for  the  piano- 
forte, the  remaining  years  of  Steibelt's  life  were 
spent.  About  the  year  1814  he  ceased  to  play 
in  public,  and  did  not  appear  again  for  six  years, 
when  the  production  of  his  Eighth  Pianoforte 
Concerto  induced  him  to  come  forward  once 
more  as  a  performer  on  March  1 6,  1 820.  Mean- 
while his  pen  was  not  idle.  His  early  years  at 
St.  Petersburg  were  marked  by  the  ballets  '  La 
Fete  de  l'Empereur '  in  1809,  and  4  Der  Mode 
Bitter '  (before  the  end  of  1812)  ;  and  the  three 
Concertos  for  pianoforte,  Nos.  6,  7,  and  8, 
appear  to  belong  to  the  period  of  his  abstention 
from  playing  in  public.  For  the  theatre  he 
wrote  two  ojieras,  each  in  three  acts,  *  Cendrillon"* 
and  '  Sargines ' ;  a  third,  '  Le  Jugement  de 
Midas,'  he  did  not  live  to  finish.  He  also  spent 
some  time  in  revising  '  Romfo  et  Juliette.'  In 
the  midst  of  these  avocations  he  was  seized  with 
a  painful  disease,  of  which,  after  lingering  some 
time,  he  died  on  Sept.  20,  1823.  A  number 
of  his  friends  combined  to  honour  him  with  a 
quasi-public  funeral,  and  the  military  governor 
of  St.  Petersburg,  Count  Milarodowitsch, 
organised  a  subscription-concert  for  the  benefit 
of  his  family,  who  were  left  in  very  straitened 
circumstances. 

Comparatively  little  has  been  recorded  of 
Steibelt's  personal  character,  but  the  traits 
preserved  are,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  far  from 
prepossessing.  Almost  the  only  occurrence 
that  presents  him  in  a  pleasing  light  is  his 
death-bed  dedication  of  the  revised  score  of 
'  Romeo  et  Juliette*  to  the  King  of  Prussia,  in 
token  of  gratitude  for  the  kindnesses  received 
from  that  monarch's  father.  He  ap{>ears  to 
have  been  perfectly  eaten  up  with  vanity,  which 
exhibited  itself  unceasingly  in  arrogance,  in- 
civility, and  affectation.  His  respect  for  his 
art,  never  too  great,  was  destroyed  by  the 
quantity  of  worthless  music  that  he  wrote 
hastily  to  meet  temporary  difficulties,  and  he 

»  It  U  worth  noting  that  aoine  natborttle*  declare  thii  iu  wrltUs 
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not  unfrequently  stooped  to  expedients  still 
inoro  unworthy.  One  of  these  has  been  already 
mentioned,  but  it  was  not  the  only  one.  A 
device  that  seems  to  have  been  specially  common 
was  to  add  a  violin  part  to  a  published  set  of 
pianoforte  sonatas  and  then  bring  out  the  result 
as  an  entirely  new  work. 

Most  of  his  numerous  pianoforte  sonatas 
have  no  slow  movement  at  all,  consisting  merely 
of  an  Allegro  and  a  Rondo.  When  an  Adagio 
or  Andante  is  interpolated,  it  is  either  an  in- 
significant trifle  of  some  thirty  or  forty  bars  in 
length,  or  else  a  popular  melody,  such  as  1  If  a 
body  meet  a  body,'  'Twas  within  a  mile  of 
Edinbro'  town,'  or  the  like.  He  does  not  seem 
to  have  ever  realised  the  powers  of  the  pianoforte 
for  an  Adagio,  and  when  a  violin  part  is  added, 
as  is  often  the  case  in  his  sonatas,  he  almost 
invariably  assigns  the  melody  to  the  latter  in- 
strument and  accompanies  it  with  a  tremolo  on 
the  pianoforte.  His  Allegros  and  Rondos,  on 
the  contrary,  particularly  the  former,  are  often 
of  remarkable  merit,  and  many  of  his  sonatas, 
such  as  that  dedicated  to  Madame  Bonaparte 
(in  Efr,  op.  45),  are  really  fine  and  original 
compositions.  Yet,  even  at  his  best,  a  want  of 
sustained  power  makes  itself  felt.  Though  the 
absence  of  records  as  to  his  early  life  makes  it 
probable  that  his  musical  training  was  not 
sacrificed  to  the  profitable  speculation  of  exhibit- 
ing a  youthful  prodigy,  his  constructive  skill 
was  never  developed.  All  his  music  sounds 
like  a  clever  improvisation  that  happens  to  have 
been  committed  to  paper.  Whenever  a  new 
idea  occurs  to  the  writer  it  is  straightway  thrust 
in,  and  when  no  fresh  idea  presents  itself  one 
of  the  old  ones  is  repeated.  Hence  it  is  that 
his  music  is  now  totally  forgotten,  for,  whatever 
the  opinion  of  contemporaries  may  be,  posterity 
has  invariably  consigned  to  oblivion  all  music, 
no  matter  what  other  qualities  it  may  possess, 
that  is  deficient  in  design. 1  His  contcmj>oraries 
pronounced  the  '  l£tude 1  his  best  work,  and 
time  has  confirmed  their  opinion.  It  has  been 
often  republished,  and  may  indeed  be  said  to 
be  the  only  work  of  his  that  still  lives.  To  a 
modern  pianist  one  of  the  most  striking  features 
of  the  collection  is  the  fact  that  several  of  the 
pieces  {e.g.  Nob.  3  and  8)  anticipate  in  a  very 
noteworthy  manner  the  style  made  popular  by 
Mendelssohn  in  his  'Songs  without  Words.' 
The  vast  mass  of  Airs  with  variations,  Fan- 
tasias, Descriptive  Pieces,  Potpourris,  Divertisse- 
ments, Bacchanals,  and  the  like,  that  had  a 
great  sale  in  their  day,  are  now  deservedly 
forgotten.  In  Germany  his  reputation  was  com- 
paratively nil.  His  pianoforte  works,  however, 
good  and  bad,  have  all  the  great  merit  of  feasible- 
ness, and  invariably  lie  well  under  the  hand. 

For  the  orchestra  and  other  instruments 
Steibelt  wrote  comparatively  little— wisely,  in 

i  Mm*.  AnbolUGoddard.  *inon«hr r  numerou*  r*rlv*li.  Included 
Stelbell  e  SonaU  in  Efe.  op.  48.  »nd  aomc  Studies 


the  judgment  of  one  of  his  biographers. s 
Unfortunately,  the  scores  of  many  of  his  operatic 
works,  especially  those  written  for  St,  Peters- 
burg, are  inaccessible  and  perhaps  lost.  It 
cannot,  however,  be  said  that  an  examination 
of  the  score  of  '  Romeo  et  Juliette  '  quite  bears 
out  the  sentence  just  quoted.  We  are  told 
that  an  even  division  of  the  interest  of  the 
music  between  the  various  instruments  is  one 
great  mark  of  skilful  orchestral  writing.  If 
this  be  so,  Steibelt's  opera  is  in  one  respect 
skilfully  written,  for  almost  every  instrument 
in  the  orchestra  comes  to  the  front  in  turn. 
More  than  this,  the  composer  uses  the  forces 
at  his  command  with  power  and  freedom.  The 
trombones  are  introduced  to  an  extent  then 
unusual,  though  not  excessive.  Many  of  the 
resources  of  modern  scoring  are  to  be  found, 
especially  the  employment  of  wood-wind  and 
strings  in  responsive  groups.  The  main  com- 
plaint that  can  be  sustained  against  the  work  is 
that  the  concerted  pieces  are  unduly  protracted 
and  impede  the  action — this  is  certainly  the 
case  with  the  Trio  in  the  first  act.  It  should, 
moreover,  be  observed  that  when  Steibelt  writes 
for  the  pianoforte  and  other  instruments,  as  in 
his  quintets,  the  pianoforte  is  not  allowed  to 
monopolise  the  interest.  His  concertos  are 
formed  on  the  orthodox  Mozartean  model,  and 
it  must  be  added  that  they  contain,  especially 
in  their  first  movements,  some  excellent  writing. 
1  The  instrumentation  of  the  first  movement  is 
quite  exceptionally  beautiful '  was  the  opinion 
of  one  who  listened  to  the  performance  of  his 
Eighth  Concerto  in  London,3  and  even  when  the 
work  as  a  whole  is  weak,  as  in  the  Sixth 
Concerto,  the  instrumentation  is  not  deficient 
in  skill  and  novelty. 

Steibelt's  originality  as  a  composer  was 
questioned  in  his  own  day.  It  was  said  that 
his  famous  '  Storm  Rondo  1  was  a  feeble  copy 
of  a  work  for  the  organ  by  the  Abbe*  Vogler,  a 
statement  on  which  the  thoroughly  pianoforte 
character  of  Steibelt's  music  throws  considerable 
doubt.  His  enemies  also  averred  that  '  Romeo 
et  Juliette  '  was  a  mere  plagiarism  from  Georg 
Benda's  opera  of  the  same  name — an  allegation 
that  is  certainly  unfounded.  More  serious 
objection  may  be  taken  to  his  Sixth  Pianoforte 
Concerto,  '  Le  Voyage  au  Mont  St.  Bernard,' 
in  which  not  only  the  general  idea,  but  even 
the  most  striking  details  —  the  hymn  of  the 
monkB,  the  tolling  of  the  convent  bell,  and  the 
national  music  of  the  Savoyard  with  accompani- 
ment of  triangles — are  borrowed  from Cherubini's 
ojwra  of  '  Elisa,  ou  le  Voyage  an  Mont  Bernard.' 
It  is,  in  fact,  as  it  has  been  aptly  described, 
•  the  work,  not  of  an  architect,  but  of  a 
decorator.'  On  the  other  hand,  Steibelt  must 
be  credited  with  some  contribution's  to  musical 
progress.  Modulation  he  used  with  a  freedom 
unknown  before  him.    The  following  passage, 

«  A.if.I.  xxr.  p.  7».  »  Ibid.  xxlr.  So.  83. 
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for  instance,  from  the  Andante  ofthe  first  Sonata, 
in  op.  37, 


5Z— 


an  unheard-of  thing  in  1799.  Of  course, 
nothing  is  easier  than  to  carry  such  innovations 
to  excess,  and  he  may  be  fairly  said  to 
have  overstepped  the  line  when  in  the  '  work- 
ing-out '  of  his  Sonata  for  pianoforte  and  violin 
in  E  minor,  op.  32,  he  introduces  the  second 
subject  in  Eb  major,  changing  the  signature 
for  fifty -six  bars.  Many  other  instances  of 
such  boldness  are  to  be  found. 

The  list  of  his  works  which  follows  has  been 
compiled  with  considerable  trouble.  Not  only 
had  Steibelt  a  careless  and,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
dishonest  habit,  of  publishing  different  works 
under  the  same  opus  number,  and  the  same  or 
a  slightly  altered  work  under  different  numbers, 
but,  according  to  his  own  protest  already  men- 
tioned, works  were  published  under  his  name 
with  which  he  had  nothing  to  do.  In  such 
circumstances  the  task  of  drawing  up  a  complete 
aud  accurate  list  is  well-nigh  hopeless,  and  this 
catalogue,  though  compiled  with  all  the  care 
possible,  does  not  profess  to  be  more  than  a 
contribution  towards  a  complete  and  exact  list. 
An  asterisk  attached  to  a  work  means  that  it 
certainly  contains  wit  sonata  (or  the  number 
given)  and  may  contain  more.  A  date  has 
been  added  in  some  cases,  where  it  seemed 
likely  to  be  of  any  value. 


°L  3  Sonata*.  FF.and  1 


(17m  I  BonaU,  PP.  |  J  Sonata*.  PF.  |  S 
kUa.  Hup  with  Vln.  »mt  Vcrilo.  ad 
Mth  Flute  <>r  Vln.  and  Vcello, 


3 

4 

t. 

a 

7. 
a 


MA.  |  81 

&  •Sonata,  PP.  and  \  1 1    <I7M>.  |  Sonata,  PP. 
Vln.  (179U  |  S  Bonataa.  PP..  Um>  first  with 
PP.  |  S  Bonataa.  PP..  Vln..  and  Vcello. 
Sonata,  PP.. Vln..  and  V cello.  (1791L  |  <~ 
and  Vcello.* 

S  SonaUa.  PP.  and  Vln.  I  •  Sonata.  PF..  Vln..  and  Vcello.  (17911. 

|  8  SomUa,  PP..  the  first  with  Vln.  obbllgato.* 
Premier  Caprice.  PP.  117921.  I  Prelude*  and  three  piece*,  PP. 
11792).*  |  3  Preludea,  PP.* 

and  Caprice,  PP.  |  Urand  BonaU.  PP.  and  Vln.  j  A  I "17!r.»>. 
|  3  Bonataa.  PP.  |  a  Sonata*  and  '  la  Coquette,'  PP..  the  first 
with  Vln.  I  •SonaU,  PF.  |  Rondo  from  3rd  PF.  Concerto. 
3  Orand  Sonata*.  PP.  (1783).  I  Turk  Ufa  Overture.  PP..  Vln..  and 

Vcello.*  |  3  Sonata*. 
Orand  Sonata.  PP.  aud  Vln.  ;  D  (17931.  I  8  Orand  Preludea  or 
Etercuna.rP.d794!  1 .1  QuarteU  for  String*  ilTWt.?  |  '  Enfant 
chert  rlr*  Dame*.'  with  rax.  PP.  |17W» .»  ;  3  SonaU*.  PP..  the 
third  with  Vln. 

9.  6  nivertlawmenU,  PP.  (1793).  |  S  Orand  Sonata*.  PK.  |  '  La 
Coquette.'  PP.  ;  A.» 

10.  MeUnge  daira  «  t  chan»on*  en  Forme  de  Scene.  PP.  (1794). 

11.  3  SonaU*.  PK.  and  Piute,  or  Vln.  :  Hp.  A.  1)  1793).  |  «  Sonata*. 

PP.  and  Vln.  I  8  Sonata*.  PP.  I  6 SonaU*.  PP..  No*.  1. 4. 8.  and 
4  with  Vln  obbllgato.  No..  2  and  3  with  FluU  obbll| 
fcrnaU.^PP.  Vln..  and^VceMlo.  I  »^naU. 

11 

IX  8  Air*  with  var..  PP.  |  Dtio.  PP.  and  Harp. 

14.  S  Orand  SonaU*.  PP.  ilTSo-.  |  Duo.  Harp  ami  PP. 

15.  Orand  SonaU,  PF. 
10.  Orand  SonaU,  PF.  j  MeUnge  d'alra." 
17.  3  Quartet*  for  Btrlnga  :  Rb.  C.  F  mln.  (1797M« 


Tute  oliblUaU*.  |  3 


1  See  op.  4.  *  Bee  op.  7.  1  See  op.  9. 

*  Thi*  appear*  to  have  been  al«o  styled  Prelude*  and  Caprlcrloa, 

*  Blx  Prelude*  are  alao  publlahed  a*  op.  B.  They  are  probably  a 
nbinatlou  of  the  Prelude*  In  the  work*  riven.        8  See  op.  X 

■  part  of  op.  34.  and  perbap*  the  aame  a*  op.  17. 


oin  in  nation  "f 
J  Probat.lyj* 


IX  3  SonaU*.  PP.,  No*.  Sand  S  with  Vln.  07V7).  |  3 
with  acc.  for  FluU  or  Vln. ;  O,  C,  Bb  (1799). 

19.  3  Souau*.  PP.  (1797;.  • 

20.  SooaU*.  PP. 

a. 


94. 

ta 
H 

87. 
9& 


31 
32. 


m, 
■ 
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Orand  SonaU,  PF.  ;  O  I 

Prelude*.  PF.  (1797).  |  '  Ladle*'  Amusement.'  PF."  |  Troto  Cap- 
rice* en  Prelude,  PP.  |  SonaU,  PF.  ;  O. 

Orand  SonaU  ('  L'AluautedUperaU  'I.  PF.  :  O  Bin.  (1797).  I  Pre- 
lude*. PF  |  9  Sonata*.  PP.  and  Vln.  ;  C.  Bb. 

3  eaay  SonaU*.  PP.  and  Vln.  ;  D.  A.  F  (1799). 

6  SonaUa.  PF.  ami  Vln.  (ded.  to  Quern  of  Pruaala) ;  C,  Bb,  E.  Bb. 
O.  and  t  A  (1797>.'« 

SQulntoU,  PF.  ami  String*  :  No.  l.O;  No.  X  D;  No.  3T  (1798). '»  |  8 
Soiialaa.PP.  a  4  main*  ilTWHI.'"  I  '  A  ine  tutUle  belle.'  Rondo, 
PP.. Vlu.,and  Vcello.;  KbilTWl1'  |  3  easy  Dtrertlaaeuienta.PF. 

3  Orand  SonaU*.  PF.  |  2  Rondo*.  PP. ;  F.  O. 

3  Sonata*.  PF.  and  Vln.  |  Orand  Sonata,  PF.  wii'i  tec  tor  Vln. ; 

Bb.  I  8  Rondo*.  PP. ;  P.  A 
Orand  Trio..  PP..  Vln.,  and  Baa* ;  A  (1798)."  |  Flr»t  Quintet,  PP. 

and  String* ;  D.  » 
Orand  SonaU  I'F.  with  acc.  for  Vln. ;  E  mln.  |  '  Enfant  chert  de* 

Oamea,'  Air  wltfarar..  PP.. Vln  . and  Voei.c.  E©.*1 1  aBouaU* 

(with  Scotch  air...  PP.w 

4  Sonata,  of  progressive  difficulty.  PF  .» It  I  Vln.  ad  M6, ;  C,  P, 
O.  O  UTVHl.  |  Concerto  No.  3  ('  The  Storm 'l,  PP.  and  Oreh.  . 
E(179»l.«l  2  Sonata*  PP.,  with  Vln.  and  V cello,  ad  lib.  ; 
Bb.  P.»  |  «  Rondo*.  PF.  ;  C.  F.  O.  D.  Bb.  P. 

6  Quatuor*  concerUnU  for  String*.  In  two  book*  (I798I.**  I  84 
WalUea,  PP.  with  acc  for  Tambourine  and  Triangle  (1800).* 
3  SonaUa.  PP..  with  Vln.  ad  lift. ;  Eb.  P.  A  (1799).  |  r 
oerto.  No.  3  ("The  Storm ') : 
Damea'  (eaay  PP.  piece*). *"> 
3  SonaU*  ided.  to  Mine,  de  Bolgne).  PP.  with  ace.  for  Pluto,  or 
Vln. ;  F,  Bp.  A  >17W|.»  |  3  Divertissement*  and  S  Rondo*.  PF. 
(1799).  |  3  eaay  Divertissement*  PP.  I  3  eaay  Divertissement* 
and  Alrswttfa  var..PF.  |  SonaU  for  9  PP.*  1 18001.  |  12  WalUea, 
PF.withaoc.  for  Tambourine  and  Triangle.*'  |  Combat  Naval, 
PP..  with  Vln.  and  Vcello.  land  Or.  Tambour  ad  lib.) ;  Ep.» 
3  Bonataa.  PP..  with  Vln.  act  lib.   The  finrt  ha*  alao  a  Tambour- 
ine obbllgato:  C.  A.  Kr»  »  I  3  Progressive  SonaUa,  PP.  :  C. 
Bb.  P.  I  3  SonaU*  of  progressive  difficulty.  PP..  with  Vln. 
and  Vcello.  ad  lib.  \  SonaU,  PF..  with  Vln.  ad  lib.  ■  fb  « 
8  SonaUa.  PP..  with  acc.  for  Pluto  or  Vln. ;  C.  Bb,  Q.»  I  3 
SonaU*.  PP..  with  ace.  for  FluU  or  Vln.  .  A.  D.  Bb.  |  19 
DlvertUaemenU  I  Marches,  WslUr*.  and  Rondo...  pp..  wltfa 
acc  for  Tambourine. 
3  SonaU.  iderl.  to  Mile,  de  Bolgnel.  PF..  with  acc.  for  Flute  or 

with  Tambourine  ad  lib. 
A  mln..  C.  F..  I  BonaU 
ugreaalve  Lesson*  (also 
3  favourite  Rondo*.  PP. ; 


Vln.  llSOUl.  *  |  6  Bacchanal*.  PP..  w 
8  ea*y  SonaUa.  PP..  with  Vln  ad  lib 
PP..  with  Vln.  ad  lib.  ;  Rb.  I  8 
called  Sonataai.  PP.  I  C,  Bb.  F.  I  3 


41. 


r    *  Ml     ,    A,    C,  IV-    I  .'    DUIIBUU,  IT., 

ig,  and  urogreaaire  SonaUa.  PP. ;  C, 
and  Vln.  |  K**j  SonaU,  PP. 
na*  r  Book  1.  C.  Bb.  C ;  Book  X  D, 


called  t*otu»U«l. 
C.  A.  Rb. 

3  Bonataa,  PP.  ami  Flute  HSOOi.  |  Combat  Naval.  PP..  1800.**  |  8 
Rondo*.  PP..wlth  Flute  or  Vln.  ;  A,  D.  Bb.  I  3  SonaU*.  PF.  . 
C.  Ik'.ti.  •  1  3  eaay.  pleaalng.  and 
BH.  P.  I  Kaav  SonaUa.  PP. 
8  eaay  and  pfeaaing  Sonatina*: 

Eb.  A.  |  3  eaay  SonaUa.  PP.  and  Vln.  |  3  BonaUa.  PP..  with 
FluU  or  Vln.  ;  A,  D,  Bp."  |  '  Mamma  in  la.'  arranged  a*  a 
Rondo.  PF.  ;  Eb.  |  Naval  Fight.  *  graml  national  piece,  PF.J* 
3  SonaUa.  PF.  ;  P.  fib.  Kb.  I  Rondo.  PP.  ;  l>.  |  Amuaement 

pour  le*  iMmea.'  PP.* 
0 rami  BonaU.  PP..  with  Pluto  or  Vln.  ;  A.  |  FanUsla  with  nr. 

on  '  LVr  Vogalttnger,*  PP. 
3  SonaUa.  PP..  with  acc.  for  Violin  :  A.  Bb,  Bb.  I  Orand  BonaU 
(i led  to  Mine.  Bou«|*trtel.  PF.  ;  Kp.  I  3  BonaU*,  PP..  with  acc. 
for  Flute  or  Vln.;  A.O.Bp.**  I  BonaU,  PF.  and  Vln.:  A.  I  Orand 
■  Vln.  ;  E  I  Polonaiae,  PP. 
itrodu 


i  are  Int 
i  acc.  for  Flute  or  Vln. 


I  admired  air*.').  PP.. 


«  See  opp.  ! 

M  S*U<tlotu  from  theae  a!  a  i 
op.  27. 

I*  Sit  ij'iinteU  appeared  In  the  I 

Theae  Quintet*  were  especially  famoua. 

Theae  were  followed  Uie  next  year  by  a  fourth,  publlahed 
arparately. 

"  Alao  publl.hcd  for  Harp  and  PF.  The  al  r  coiue*  from  PaUiello'* 
"  La  M<.II.U  rugglratrice.' 

"  Thi»  npi«-j»r»  U>  Imve  tieen  alao  published  for  PP..  Pinto,  I 
Vcello.  ■  Bee  op.  as. 

*  TbU  wa*  al*o  puhll*he<l  for  PP.  and  Harp.    Bee  op.  X 
si  Bee  opp.  4«  and  «X 

»  Theae  9  SonaU*  are  deacrihed  u'Ut.  J,'iol 
may  have  L-en  publlahed,      ^  ^ 

•election. 

»  |n  2bonk*,eachconUining  12WalUe*.  The  flr*t  book  wa»al«> 
publlahed  ill  for  Harp.  Tambourine.  Pluto,  and  Triangle;  (2)  for 
3  Violin*  ;  (3)  for  2  Pluto*.   One  book  wa*  alao  publlahed  a*  op.  30. 

*  See  op.  33.  *?  Alao  publlahed  a*  op  43.    See  op.  24. 
»  The»e  appear  to  have  been  alao  published  a*  op.  39. 

A  1*<>  publlahed  for  PP.,  Violin,  and  Triangle.  Three  Wa  I  toes  are 
part  of  op.  34.  ■  Bee  opp.  41  and  49. 

«  In  1802. 5  SonaU.  with  Violin  ad  Itb  are  announced  a.  forming 
thl*  work. 

«  It  1*  possible  that  all  the  work*  numbered  op.  37  »re  variant* 
of  the  first  mentioned.  *  Thl*  waa  alao  published  aa  op.  41. 

«  Theae  appear  Ui  have  been  alao  puhllahed  a*  op.  S&. 

»  See  opp.  36  and  4X  *  Bee  op  38. 

17  The-e  were  also  publlahed  a*  op.  4S.  They  may  Identical  with 
the  precllng.  »  Bee  opp.  38  and  41. 

»  Al-  pnbll«bed  a.  op.  33.    Bee  op.  31 

«•  Alao  publlahed  a*  op.  42. 

*«  The  ''admired  slrs^are-ln  No.  1. 
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48.'  3  Bonatea.  PF.  ;  Kb.  A." 


49.  8  Bonate*  (in  2  books).  PF.  |  D*t  far  Harp.  |  3  Quartets  for 

Strings.  |  6  Sonatina*  of  progressive  difficulty.  PF.  . 
90.  6  favourite  (also  called  profrcasWa)  Senate*.  PF.  (  C.  Bb.  O.  D. 


nr. 


62. 

til. 


3  Grand  Sonata*.  PF.  and  Vln. ;  C.  D.  Bb.  |  3  Grand  Bonataj. 

PF.  with  Vln.  <m»  M. :  A  mln..  F.  C.  |  3  Sonatas,  PF..  Vln.. 

•od  V cello.  I  2  Honate*.  PK.  ;  Hi.  K 
3  Rondos.  PF. ;  C.  Bb,  A. 
Bondo,  PF.  ;  1',. , 

Sonata.  PP..  with  Vln.  ad  lib.  ;  Kb.  |  Orand 

ate.  PP.,  Vln..  and  Voallo. 
Bonate  (dad.  to  Ouches*  of  Courlamll.  PF. ;  1 

|  2  Koudos.  PP.  ;  F.  A. 
Grand  Bonate.  PF. :  Kb-  I  SHonatea.  PP..  with  Vln.  and  Voallo.  |  1 

Sonata*.  PP..  with  Vln.  and  Voallo. (ad lib. »;0.  Kb.  |  2  Bonatea. 

PP..  with  acc  for  Vln.  and  Vcello.;  P.  D.  I  2  Bona  tea.  PP..  Vln., 

and  Vcello.  ;  Bo.  Kb.  |  Gram!  Bonate.  PP..  Vln. .  and  Voallo.* 

2  Bona  tea,  PP. ;  F.  D  (1802).'  |  3  Sonatina*.  PF.  ;  Kb.  O.  C.  j  3 
Bound..  PP..  with  Vln.  or  Flute;  C,  Bb.  G. 

Bonate.  PK. ;  D.  |  3 Grand  Sonata*.  PP.;  C.  F,  D  11802!.  | 
PP.;  Bb.  I  '  l»  Rappel  *  Karaite, '  Milltery  ~ 
by  Moxart.  PF. ;  F.«  |  •Romlo,  PF. 
Orand  Concerto.  No  Seal*  Chaam'i.  PP. 

I  Grand  Bonate.  PF.  i  G.  [  Second  Milltery  Fanteate  with  a 
triumphal  march  by  Haydn.  PF. 

3  Bonatea.  PP..  Vln..  and  Vcello.  I  3  Sonata*.  PF.  I  '  Le  Rappel  a 


m  3 


Le 

larrae*.'  Milltery  Fantasia,  PP.  ;  K.»  ,  •Rondo.  PP. 
as,  PP.. 


ra 

71. 
71 
73. 
74. 
7ft. 
79. 
77. 
78. 
79. 


83. 


m 

H7. 
Nil 


Ith  a  dance  air  by  Duporti.  PP.  and  Flute. 
Sonatinas).  PP.  and  Vln.. or  Plate  ;  C.  Bb.  O.  |  '  La 

le "  (Air  by  Chorou).  with  rar. :  PF. ;  O. 


with  aoc  for  Flute  or  Vln.  added  by  I. 
F.  G.  A  1 1*12  .  |  3  Bonatea.  PP.  and  Vln.  12  Bonatea. 
PF.  ;  F.  A.«  I  Air  favori  da  '  Leonce'  Varlo,  PF. ;  !>.' 

2  Bonatea,  PF.  |  Grand  Bonate,  PF.,  with  aoc  for  Vln.,  Sonata, 

PF.,  with  Flute  or  Vln. ;  D. 

3  Bonatea.  PP..  with  Vln.  ad  lib.  f  2  easy  Bonatea,  PF.  |  6 
Baccbanaia,  PP..  with  Tambourine  ad  lib. 

3  Bonatea.  PP..  with  Vln  .  or  Voallo..  or  Bassoon  obbligato.  I 
Grand  Bonate,  PP.  and  Vln.  obbligato;  G  mln.  I  '  Lea  Papil- 
lona.'  Bondo,  PF.  ;  Bb.  |  3  Bonatea.  PF.,  Vln.,  and  Voalla 
Grand  Bonate.  PF. ;  Bb. 

3  Sonatina*.  PP..  with  Plate  or  Vln. ;  C.  Bb.  O.  |  3  Bonatea, 
PP..  with  Vln.;  O.  F.  A.  I  Bonate  for  Harp. 

3  Grand  Bonatea.  PP.,  with  Vln.  obbligato;  G  mln..  O.  Bjj. 
I  Bonate  fi 

3  Bonatea  (or  I 
Bohetolcnne 

3  Bonatea.  PF.  and  Vln. ;  G.  F.  A."  |  Fanteate  with  8  var.  od 

•  Beilaairc.'  PF. ;  D  mill.4 

3  Bonatea.  PF.  and  Vln.  ;  Kb.  A.  E  mln.  |  8  Bacchanal*.  PP., 

with  Tambourine  ad  lib. 
3  Bonatea.  PK.  |  3  pnnjnwivf  Bonatea.  PP.,  with  Vln.  ad  lib  ; 

P.  O.  A.  I  2  easy  Soiiatia.  PF.  |  Fantasia,  PF. 
3  Orand  Bonatea  PF. ;  A, G.  Kb.'»  1  NewTurklsh  Overture.  PP.. 

Vln.,aud  Vcello." 
8  Sonatina*.  PP.i*  |  Panteala  with  6  Tar.  on  the  Romanes  of 

•  Rlohard  Cojor  d«  Lion.1  PP. ;  C. 

Etude  for  PP.  containing  30  exeidses  of  different  kinds  (in  « 

books!  (180.V  |  (I  BaoohanUa.  PP..  with  Tamh.mrii>*  ad  lib 
3  Bonatea.  PP.  and  Flute;  O.  F.  A."  !  Orand  Bonate.  PF.  and 

Vln.  obbligato  i  K. 
Grand  Bonate.  PP.  with  Vln.  obbligato ;  Bb .  |  Milltery  Fan- 
on  '  La  Sentlnelle.'  PF.  ;  C>« 

PP.;  A.  O.  Bb.'»  |  Grand  Bonate.  PF  and  Vln. 
obbligato;  Bb- 

Grand  Martial  Bonate.  PF. ,  D."  |  Grand  Kanteala  with  rar.. 
PF.  ;  D. 

Orand  Bonate.  PP.,  with  Vln.  ;  B  mln.  |  2  Bonatea.  PP.  ;  C.  P. 
Orand  Bonate.  PP.  with  ace.  for  Vln.  or  Flute ;  O.  |  3  Bonatea. 

PP. ;  B.  O.  Eb._ 

j  C.  |  Orand  Bonate,  PF. ;  D. 


Grand  Bonate.  PK. 
6  Bon  .tin**,  PK. 
Orand  Sonata.  PF. 
Grand  Martial  Bon 
Grand  Bonate.  PP. 
Fantasia  «n  forme 


de  Scene.  PP. ; 
Bonate.  PF. ;  C. 
-1Q0.»* 


,  with  Vln  ;  Bb. 
ste.  PF. ;  D.i' 
and  Flute  ;  O. 
de  Scene.  PF. ;  P  mln.  | 


In  No.  %  The 


(1H 


I  Vln.. 


No.  1.  'If  a 

In  No.2.'J« 


K-llnbro'  town'  and  '  The  Caledonian 
Mold  of  Scltna '  and  '  Life  let  Ui 

1  The**  appear  to  have  been 
(21  for  PP..  VI....  and  Vcello. 

i  Theae  laat  five  works  are 
different  dlagulsea. 

I  The  following  aim  *re  Introdi 
body,'  and  Sir  D.vid  Hunter  Blair's 
line'  (»ir),  and  '  Im  chantretise.' 

*  A l»o  publish*!  aa  <>p.  Aft.  *  Also  published  aa  op.  6.1. 

4  The  aeen'id  movement  of  the  flrat  Bonate  la  on  a  Scotch  song, 
and  the  thiol  movement  on  a  Ruaelan  theme. 
:  *  l/oiice  was  an  opera  by  Inoir.nl.  18"5. 

■  Theee  appear  to  have  been  alao  published  for  Flute,  both  as 
op  73  and  aa  op.  7ft 
'  'Bellaalre  wa*an  air  by  Oa rat.      »  Alao  publlahed  aaop.Sl. 

•I  Not.  apparently,  the  aunt  as  op.  7. 

"  Bslectious  from  these  six  aeem  to  hare  been  alao  publlahed  aa 

op.  77. 

»  Bee  op  73.  M  •  1*  SenUnelle'  waa  an  air  by  Choron. 

14  Alao  jiubllshed  aanp.  rrt.  ■*  Alan  publlahed  a*  op.  SM. 

II  Alao  publlahed  aa  op.  St. 

•»  At  thla  point,  about  the  date  of  Btelbelt's  arrival  In  Russia, 
alrnoat  aU  record  of  hit  works  disappear*. 


Op 

101.  Orand  Fantasia  ('  L'l 

102.  Ktrenne* 

PF. ;  O. 
103108. 
110. 

WORKS  WITHOUT  OPt'8-NL'M 

1.  Vocal  akd  Orcwbstbal. 

HU  Ofwra*—'  Romeo  et  Juliette,'  in  3  acts  ;  produced  at 
Frydeau.  Sept.  10. 1783.  I  'Albert  and  Adelaide,  in  3  acta,  an  Kngllah 
opera,  not  wholly  original,  produced  at  Co  vent  Garden.  Dec  11. 
171)8.  I  '  La  PrinoMsede  Uabylone.'  In  3 acta.  |  'Cendnllon.' in  3arte 
I 'Baivlnea.'  in  three  acts.  |  '  Le  Jugement  de  M)<laa.'  unntiUhnJ. 
but  apparently  performed. 

/Me*  Hall**--  Le  Re  tour  de  Zephlre  I  Paria  Opera.  March  3. 1S02  . 
| '  Le  Jugement  du  herger  Parti'  (King*  Theatre.  London.  May  24, 
IBM).1"  |  '  La  telle  La  I  Here,  ou  Blanche,  Kerne  de  t  a*  tile  |Kmg> 
Theatre.  Jan.  28,  lBOft).  I  '1st  Fete  de  l'Kmperenr '  (Bt.  Petersburg. 
llMli.  |  'Ocr  bldde  Ritter'  <Bt.  Petersborg.  before  1812):  and  an 
Intrruicaso.  '  La  Fete  de  Mara'  (Pari*  Opera,  March  4.  IBM). 

I'oeaf  Mutk.— The  20  Bouga  of  K* telle.  »ith  aoc  tor  PF  or  Harp." 
|  30  Bongs  with  aoc  for  PF.  or  Harp,  in  S  vote,  each  of  •  < 

ilutie  for  OrtaW ra.— Onverture  en  Bymphonle  ( 
for  Orch.  I  Orand  Concajrto  for  Harp,  with  Orch  i 
arranged  a*  Concerto,  with  aoc.  for  Orch.  |  8  < 
Orch..  via.— 

No.  L  lnC(17B8l. 

4  In  K  mln.  with  acc  for  Wn.  or  Full  Orch.  ad  «6.  (17W  ♦<. 

5.  In  K  (' The  Btorm  |.    Op  XI  or  33  1 179B-Mi. 
4.  In  Kb. 

6.  In  kb  CilsChaawa  ).    Op.  84  (1802» 

8.  lu  G  mln.  ('  Le  Voyage  au  Mont  St.  Bernard')  (sbont  1818  . 

7.  In  K  mln.  (Orand  Military  Concerto,  'dam  le  Genre  dea 

Oreo*,  with  2  Orchestra*,  (before  1817). 

8.  In  Kb^lth  ^B*ocluinaJtan  B^ndo.sn-.^by  Choras^  IPTo 

28,  1822.) 

2.  PuMoruarB. 

Fantasia*.  Of  these  there  are  some  SO.  part  with  wariationa, 
besides  those  which  have  opua- iiumlnrs.  Avast  quauMty  «d 
Rondos.  Aire  with  variations.  Potpourri*,  and  apedmena  at  Pro- 


(ITWi  I  Walteea 
rtoa  for  I  r  and 


I.  Amongst  the  higher  class  of  music  that 
may  be  noticed  :— 

Methode  de  PF.  coiitenant  lea  prlnclpea  m  i  i  sash  la  poor  bten 
toucher  de  oet  Instrument,  des  gammea  darn  tou*  lea  tons,  ties  eaer- 
cioea  pour  le*  doubles  cadence*.  12  petite*  lecnu*.  8  sonatas  d  une 
dlfficulte  graduelle,  et  dea  grands  cxercices.  le  tout  dolgte.  et  enflti 
one  Instruction  sur  la  man  If  re  de  se  aervir  des  prdales,  1WA.  ;  12 
Bonate*.  PF.  (4  hand*!— the  first  8  In  F.  G.  Q.  C.  Bb.  F.  |  8  Sonata* 
for  Harp  |  3  Duets.  PF.  ami  Harp.  8  Duets  or  Sonatas.  2  PF.a.  or 
PF.  and  Harp  I  8  Sonatas  for  Harp,  with  acc.  for  Vln.  and  Vcello  8 
Bonatea  pe rlodiotkss  (one  with  Vln.  or  Flute  ad  lib.).  PF.  |  3  Pre- 
ludes. PP.  |  12  Bonatinaa  in  2  Booka—Bk  I.C  R*.G.  D.Kb.  A  ;  Bk. 
S.C.O.  F,  D.  Bb.  Kb;  PK.  I  3  8f>nate*if..r»K^lnnersl.PF.  |  Bonate  for 
Harp  with  Vln.  ad  lib.  |  KJegie  ion  the  death  of  Marahal  I'll  nor 
Soltykom.  PP.;  D  mln.  0816).  I  2  Airs  by  Graham  (' The  beaotiful 
maid  '  and  '  Never  think  of  meettiig  sorrow ')  in  Reeve's  opera  '  The 
Cabinet'  arranged  as  a  Bonate.  PP.;  Bb-  I  La  Chaaae.  Sonata.  PP., 
with  Vln.  .ui  lib. ;  D.  I  Sounte.  PP..  with  Vln. ;  C  I 
and  Bondo,  PF.  |  Overture  and  Polonaise.  PF. 


II.  The  following  are  among  the  chief  of  his  tirhter  I 
12  Bacchanals,  PP.  (wiUi  Tambourine  ad  lift.).  I  2  Book*  of  Seren- 
ade*, PF.  |  12Caprlccioa  PF.  I  Turk  tab  March.  PF.  I  Marche  de  Peter- 
hof.  1811.  PF.  |  Triumphal  March  on  the  entry  of  AVer.  Land  Fred. 
Will.  III.  into  Paria.  1HI4.  PK.  |  Le  RVtonrdeCavallerle  Row  a  SC 
Peterabouw  le  14  Oct  1814.  piece  mllltelre.  PF  |  Le  Depart.  Im- 
promptu. PP.  ;  C  I  Caprice  on  'Nun  plft  audral.'  PF.  (18181.  <  • 
Nouvelles  Wslsa*  atrols  mains  (the  8th  Walts  is  a  parody  »f  the 
Hnale  of  the 'Vestals  M.  PF.  I  Polonaise.  PP.;  D.  |  Turkish  Rondo  tor 
Harp,  with  Vln.  and  Tambourine  ad  lib.  |  Air  C  Rnfant  chen  wiO. 
rar.  PF.  and  Harp  |  Favourite  Rondo  far  Gutter  and  Plate  or 
Vln. ;  D. 

In  the  third  hook  of  '  Pandsan  Music'  for  the  PP..  published  by 
N.  Corri  ol  Edinburgh,  the  first  number  is  'Air  front  Blaise  et 
Habet  by  Bteilielt ' ;  but  no  single  Item  of  Information  sbont  '  Blaise 
et  Bahet '  la  forthcoming,  except  that  It  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
a  piece  brou/ht  out  In  London.  J.  H  M 

STEIOLEDER,  Hanh  Ulkich,  came  of  an 
organist  family  settled  at  Stuttgart.  The 
date  of  hia  birth  is  given  as  1580.  After 
serving  as  organist  at  Lindau  on  the  Bodenaee, 
he  waa  apiiointed  in  1617  Stifta-  Organist  at 
Stuttgart,  in  which  cajiaoity  he  had  also  to 
serve  as  musician  generally  to  the  Court  of 
Wiirtemberg.  He  died  1635.  For  the  organ 
he  published  two  works,  the  first  of  which  is 
bo  far  remarkable  as  being  the  first  specimen 
in  Germany  of  copper-plate  engraving  for  organ 
or  clavier  music     As  the  title  informs  ua,  the 

i"  The  original  score  of  thla  work  came  Into  the  posers*! on  of 
Mo*,  tteles,  and  was  sold  by  him  on  leaving  London  In  1887. 

*'  Borne  authorlUea  declare  that  Stelbelt  only  wrote  five  of  thla 
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engraving  was  by  his  own  hands,  '  Rioercar 
Tabulatura,  Organis  et  Organoedis  unice  inscr- 
viensetmaximeconducensadornataa  J. U.S.  .  . 
ejusdemque  Autoris  sumptibus  et  manibus  pro- 
priis  Aeri  Cnpreo  insculpta  et  excusa.  Anno 
1624.'  Although  mentioned  by  Gerber,  this 
work  was  unknown  to  modern  musicians,  until 
a  copy  sent  from  the  Royal  Library  at  Stuttgart 
was  shown  at  the  Vienna  Musical  Exhibition 
of  1892.  The  engraving  is  said  to  bo  rather 
coarsely  done.  Some  account  of  the  music  is 
given  in  Seiirert,  GeschiclUe  der  Klaviermusik, 
Bd.  [.  p.  105.  It  consists  of  Ricercari  of  the 
earlier  Italian  fugal  type.  The  other  published 
work  of  Steigleder  is  entitled,  'Tabulatur- 
Buch  darinnen  dass  Vater  Unser  auf  2,  3  und 
4  Stimmen  componirt  und  vierzig  mal  variirt 
wiirdt  .  .  .  auf  Orgeln  und  alien  andern 
Instrumenten  ordentlich  zu  appliciren  .  .  . 
1627.'  This  work  consists  of  forty  Bearbei- 
tungen  or  Vrariations  on  the  melody  of  the 
•Vater  Unser  im  Himmelreich,'  which  show 
the  influence  of  the  newer  technique  of  the 
English  -  Dutch  Variation  School  of  Sweelinck, 
as  well  as  of  the  South  German  toccata  style  of 
George  Muffat  Two  specimens  are  given  in 
Ritter,  Qeschichte  des  OrgtUpuls,  Nos.  87  and 
88.  J.  R.  M. 

STEIN,  a  family  of  pianoforte  •  makers  and 
players. 

1.  Johann  Andreas,  the  founder  of  German 
pianoforte-making,  was  born  at  Heidesheim  in 
the  Palatinate  in  1728.  Nothing  is  known  of 
his  early  life,  but  he  appears  to  have  been  in 
Paris  in  1758,  and  to  have  remained  there  for 
some  years.  We  may  conclude  that  he  was 
engaged  in  organ -building  and  harpsichord- 
making,  since  he  was  not  only  a  good  musician, 
but  a  proficient  in  both  handicrafts,  before  he 
turned  to  pianoforte-making.  Alter  Paris  we 
find  him  at  Augsburg,  organist  of  the  Barfiisser- 
kirche,  the  famous  organ  of  which  ho  built,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  Kreuzkirche.  When  the 
article  Pianoforte  was  written,  sj>ocial  inquiries 
were  made  in  Vienna  and  elsewhere,  to  discover 
any  pianofortes  remaining  of  Stein's  make,  but 
without  success.  [Several  examples  of  Stein's 
pianoforte,  exhibited  at  Vienna  in  1S92,  are 
now  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Steinert  of  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  U.S.A.]  These  inquiries,  how- 
ever, led  to  the  discovery  of  a  grand  piano, 
which  was  secured  by  M.  Victor  Mahillon,  of 
the  Museum  of  the  Conservatoire,  Brussels.  It 
is  inscribed 

Jean  Andre  Stein 

F»ct«iir  d'orgueo  et  des  Clavecins 
OrganUte  a  1'ErHiw  de«  Minorites 
Auit'sbotirg  17*0.  l 

The  action  of  this  bichord  grand  piano  is  the 
same  as  that  in  vol.  iii.  p.  725,  Fig.  10  of  this 
Dictionary,  which  was  copied  from  a  scarce 
pamphlet  preserved  in  the    Library   of  the 

•  The  hut  Scare  ia  indistinct,  and  M.  MahUlon  think,  th.it  it 
might  b»  5  or  <  instead  of  0. 

VOL.  IV 


Gesellschaft  der  Musikfrcunde  at  Vienna.  The 
wedge  damtwr  is  Cristofori's  ;  the  escapement 
and  other  parts  of  the  action  differ  entirely 
from  that  maker's  and  from  Gottfried  Silber- 
mann's  as  preserved  in  three  instruments  at 
Potsdam,  in  which  the  Florentine  maker  Cristo- 
fori  is  closely  followed.  This  instrument  has 
also  the  genouillitre  or  knee-jtedal  for  raising 
the  dampers,  which  preceded  the  foot-pedal. 
[See  Sordino.]  The  genouillnre  and  Stein's 
escapement  are  described  by  Mozart  with  great 
gusto  in  a  letter  addressed  to  his  mother,  in 
October  1777,  only  a  very  few  years  before  M. 
Mahillon'8  piano  was  made.  What  action  was 
used  by  Spaeth  of  Ratisbon,  also  referred  to  by 
Mozart,  we  do  not  know,  but  M.  Mahillon 's 
discovery  at  Brussels  of  a  square  piano,  with 
the  rudiments  of  Stein's  action  —  that  is,  the 
same  centred  percussion  without  the  hopper 
escapement — leads  directly  to  the  conclusion 
that  this  simple  action,  clumsy  as  Mozart  found 
it  without  the  escapement,  was  in  common  use 
before  Stein  brought  his  inventive  genius  to 
bear  upon  its  improvement. 

Welcker  von  Gontershauscn  (Der  Clavierbau, 
Frankfort,  1870,  p.  173)  gives  a  drawing  of  this 
action  without  hopper  escapement,  attributing 
it  to  Silbermann  ;  but,  as  far  as  we  can  see, 
without  proof.  Many  of  the  early  German 
pianos  have  neither  date  nor  inscription,  which 
makes  the  attribution  to  a  maker  difficult. 
AVe  are  disi>oBed  to  think  that  Silbermann 
would  not  have  abandoned  the  good  action  of 
Cristofori,  which  he  knew  how  to  finish  well, 
for  a  crude  tentative  mechanism  ;  we  therefore 
conclude  that  the  Seven  Years'  War  having 
entirely  stamped  out  Saxon  pianoforte-making, 
a  new  era  began  with  the  restoration  of  j>cace, 
and  that  the  merit  of  founding  that  German 
pianoforte-making  which  was  so  long  identified 
with  the  School  of  Vienna,  belongs  to  Stein, 
whose  inventive  talent  and  artistic  devotion 
were  displayed  in  the  good  instruments  he  made, 
which  by  1790  at  latest,  were  adopted  as  models 
both  in  North  and  South  Germany,  as  the  two 
grand  pianos  formerly  belonging  to  Queen 
Louise,  made  by  Huhn,  '  Organ- builder,'  of 
Berlin,2  and  preserved  in  memory  of  her  at 
Potsdam,  unmistakably  show. 

Gerber,  in  his  Lexicon,  has  preserved  a  list 
of  numerous  inventions  by  Stein  [of  one,  the 
«  Melodica,'  the  inventor  published  an  account 
in  1772],  of  which  none  arc  now  of  value  save 
the  escapement  and  the  keyboard  shifting  by 
means  of  a  pedal.  He  introduced  the  latter  in 
his  '  Saitenharmonica '  in  1789,  carrying  the 
hammers  from  three  strings  to  one,  which  he 
spaced  rather  away  from  the  other  two  unisons. 
This  'una  corda'  he  named    1  Spinettchen.' 

*  Onr  of  th<-*«  ln«trnm«nte.  and  apparently  the  older  our,  b»wr» 
no  nun  it  ouUdde,  but  Internal  examination  •bow*  that  the  maker 
*  a*  the  Mine  who  made  the  1790  one  ;  hoOj  clnaely  reaemhle  Mocart  • 
pUno  by  WalOjer,  at  SaJiburjf,  and  Use  original  model  bjr  Stein  d 
1790. 

2  Y 
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A.  W.  Thayer1  unearthed  a  record  of  Pastor 
Junker,  showing  that  Beethoven  in  1791,  when 
residing  at  Bonn,  always  used  an  instrument  of 
Stein's. 

Stein  died  in  1 792,  leaving  two  sons,  Mat- 
thaus Andreas  and  Friedrich  (see  below),  and  a 
daughter,  Maria  Anna,  known  as  Nan  n bite, 
who  in  1794  married  Streicher,  and  was  really 
the  most  prominent  of  the  group. 

Though  Streicher  ultimately  succeeded  to  the 
business,  which  had  been  removed  from  Augsburg 
to  Vienna,  his  name  does  not  appear  for  several 
years  in  connection  with  it.  [See  footnote  to 
Pianoforte,  vol.  iii.  p.  725a,  note  2.1  The 
firm  as  late  as  1801  was  'Geschwister  Stein ' ; 
subsequently  '  Nannette  Stein '  only,  which 
appears  as  the  maker  s  name  on  a  grand  piano- 
forte with  six  pedals,  existing  (1882)  in  Windsor 
Castle.  For  the  continuation  of  the  Stein 
business  see  Streicher.  a.  j.  h. 

2.  Maria  Anna,  or  Nannette  Stein,  was 
born  Jan.  2,  1769,  at  Augsburg.  When  barely 
eight  she  played  to  Mozart  on  his  visit  to 
Augsburg  in  1777,  and,  in  spite  of  the  bad 
habits  she  had  contracted,  he  said  of  her  1  She 
may  do  yet,  for  sho  has  genius  '  (Jahn,  i.  868). 
Her  talent  and  capacity  were  so  obvious  that 
her  father  early  initiated  her  into  the  details  of 
his  business,  and  on  his  death,  Feb.  29,  1792, 
she  carried  it  on,  in  conjunction  with  her  brother 
Matthaus  Andreas,  with  a  decision  and  energy 
almost  masculine.  In  1793  she  married  Johann 
Andreas  Streicher,  an  excellent  pianist  and 
teacher  from  Stuttgart,  and  then  she,  her 
husband,  and  mother,  moved  to  Vicuna.  The 
new  firm  of  '  Nannette  and  Andreas  Stein ' 
(constituted  by  Imperial  decree  Jan.  17,  1794) 
established  itself  in  the  4  Red  Rose,'  No.  301 
in  the  Landstrasse  suburb.  In  1812  tho  factory 
was  removed  to  premises  of  their  own,  which 
had  been  rebuilt  and  enlarged  some  years 
before.  No.  27  in  tho  Ungargasse.  In  1802 
the  brother  and  sister  dissolved  partnership, 
each  setting  up  for  themselves,  as  '  Matthaus 
Andreas  Stein,'  and  'Nannette  Streicher,  ge- 
borene  Stein. '  Streicher,  who  had  hitherto  man- 
aged only  the  commercial  part  of  the  business, 
now  took  his  full  share  of  the  work.  Both  firms 
endeavoured  to  perfect  their  instruments  in 
every  possible  way,*  while  still  adhering  to  the 
traditions  of  their  father,  and  Steiu  of  Vienna 
became  as  celebrated  as  Steiu  of  Augsburg  had 
been.  In  1823  the  Streichers  took  into  partner- 
ship their  son  Johann  Baptist  (born  in  Vienna, 
1796).  Nannette  Streicher  was  at  once  an 
energetic  and  capable  woman  of  business,  a 
pianist  of  remarkable  excellence,  a  person  of 
great  general  cultivation,  and  a  model  wife  and 
mother.  Her  name  is  closely  connected  with 
that  of  Beethoven.    It  is  well  known  that  she 

■  /MtdMl,  I.  20».2J3. 

»  From  thl.  period  date*  the  called  '  VUrnneae  mech.nl.tr..'  the 
principle  of  which  m  really  the  mm*  M  that  of  the  Aug.burg 
pUaoa, 


did  much  to  help  him  in  his  domestic  arrange- 
ments, lightened  the  burden  of  his  housekeep- 
ing, and  even  looked  after  his  bodily  health. 
Thayer,  in  his  Beethoven  (iii.  239),  gives  us  a 
striking  picture  of  their  relationship.  [See  also 
vol.  i.  of  this  Dictionary,  pp.  247,  248.] 
Nannette  Streicher  died  Jan.  10,  1838,  and  was 
followed  by  her  husband  on  May  25  of  the 
same  year.  The  business  was  carried  on  succes- 
sively by  their  son,  J.  B.  Streicher,  and  his 
son,  Emil.    Her  brother, 

3.  Matthaus  Andreas  Stein,  was  born  at 
Augsburg,  Dec.  12, 1776,  accompanied  his  sistrr 
to  Vienna,  set  up  for  himself  in  1802,  marrit?d 
Nov.  12,  1796,  and  died  May  6,  1842.  His  son, 

4.  Karl  Andreas,  also  a  pianoforte-maker 
and  composer,  was  born  in  Vienna,  Sept  4, 1 797, 
early  showed  talent  for  music,  and  became  an 
excellent  pianist  and  teacher.  He  was  a  pupil 
of  Forster  in  harmony  and  composition,  and 
published  a  considerable  number  of  works 
principally  for  his  instrument  He  also  left  in 
MS.,  among  others,  two  PF.  concertos  with 
orchestra,  two  orchestral  overtures,  and  a  comic 
opera  'Die  goldene  Gans,'  words  by  Langbein. 
He  appeared  several  times  in  public,  but  latterly 
devoted  himself  entirely  to  the  factory,  in  the 
working  of  which  his  father  had  early  initi- 
ated him.  In  1829  a  patent  was  granted  to 
him.  Karl  Andreas  travelled  much,  and  his 
pianos  were  appreciated  abroad,  as  well  as  by 
the  first  artists  of  his  own  country.  In  1844 
he  was  appointed  Court  pianoforte-maker.  His 
book  '  on  the  playing,  tuning,  and  preservation 
of  Stein  pianofortes,'  *  contains  valuable  matter. 
He  died  August  28,  1863.  c.  F.  p. 

5.  His  uncle,  Friedrich,  was  born  at  Augs- 
burg, May  26,  1784,  and  at  the  age  of  ten  went 
to  Vienna,  and  studied  counterpoint  and  com- 
position with  Albrechtsberger.  He  became  one 
of  the  first  pianoforte-players  of  the  capital,  and 
was  considered  to  be  a  very  promising  composer. 
He  appeared  rather  frequently  in  the  Augarten 
and  Burgtheater  concerts  as  a  player  of  concertos, 
especially  those  of  Mozart.  Reichardt  (April  1, 
1809)  calls  him  :  '  A  performer  of  great  power 
and  genius.  ...  A  rare  power,  combined  with 
the  deepest  feeling,  characterised  his  perform- 
ance. He  played  some  of  Beethoven's  most 
difficult  pieces,  and  variations  of  his  own  com- 
position, full  of  invention  and  deep  sentiment 
and  of  monstrous  difficulty.  Since  then  I  have 
heard  him  at  home  on  his  magnificent  Streicher 
pianoforte,  and  am  confirmed  in  my  opinion  of 
his  assiduous  study  and  great  talents.'  These 
eulogies  are  borne  out  by  other  contemporary 
notices. 

Friedrich  Stein  is  thesubject  of  Ries's  anecdote 
(Xoti'zen,  p.  115).  Beethoven  had  played  his 
Concerto  in  G  at  his  own  concert  Dec.  22,  1808 
(see  vol.  i.  p.  244),  with  astonishing  spirit  and 

*  Kurt*  Bemerkungm  ft.  4.  SpitUn,  Stimmtn,  u,  SrKaittn  A 

?.  P.,  etc,  Wlen,  1801. 
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speed,  and  immediately  after  called  upon  Ries 
to  play  it  in  public,  with  only  five  days  for  its 
study.  Ries  naturally  shirked  such  a  task, 
preferring  to  play  the  C  minor  one  instead. 
At  this  his  master  was  offended,  and  turned  to 
Stein,  who  accepted  the  task,  but  was  unable  to 
accomplish  it,  and  played  the  C  minor  instead, 
not  satisfactorily. 

Stein  was  an  industrious  composer,  but  few  of 
his  vocal  comjwsitions  reached  the  stage.  He  left 
three  ojiorettas  and  a  ballet,  of  which  only  one 
— 4  Die  Fee  Radian  te ' — came  to  public  perform- 
ance. Also  a  set  of  Songs,  a  Violin  Concerto, 
a  Grand  Sonata  for  the  PF.,  and  a  PF.  Trio. 
He  also  arranged  Beethoven's  Fourth  and  Sixth 
Symphonies  for  two  PF.s.  a.  w.  t. 

STEINBACH,  Emil,  born  Nov.  14,  1849,  at 
Lengenrieden  in  Baden,  studied  at  the  Leipzig 
Conservatorium  1867-69,  and  in  1877  became 
conductor  of  the  Town  Band,  and  in  1 898  Director 
of  the  Town  Theatre  of  Mainz.  He  has  com- 
posed much  chamber  and  orchestral  music  and 
many  songs. 

Fritz,  born  June  17,  1855,  at  Griinsfeld 
in  Baden,  brother  of  the  above,  whose  pupil  he 
was  till  he  went  to  the  Leipzig  Conservatorium 
in  1873.  In  1880  he  became  second  Capell- 
meister  at  Mainz  till  1 886,  when  he  was  summoned 
by  the  Grand  Duke  of  Meiningen  to  the  post 
of  conductor  of  his  celebrated  orchestra,  and  later 
on  became  his  general  music-director.  In  1902 
he  visited  England  with  the  whole  of  the  Mein- 
ingen orchestra,  and  made  one  of  the  greatest 
sensations  that  has  been  caused  by  any  musical 
performances  within  recent  years  in  this  country, 
his  renderings  of  Bach  and  Brahms  being 
specially  appreciated.  All  the  four  symphonies 
of  Brahms  were  included  in  his  programmes. 
In  1902  he  succeeded  Wullner  as  Town  Caj>ell- 
meister  and  Director  of  the  Conservatorium  at 
Cologne.  He  is  also  well  known  as  a  composer, 
chiefly  through  his  septet  (op.  7)  and  a  violon- 
cello sonata.  U.  v.  II. 

STEIN  WAY  &  SONS,  an  eminent  firm  of 
pianoforte-makers  in  New  York,  distinguished 
by  the  merit  of  their  instruments  and  by  their 
commercial  enterprise,  which,  in  comparatively 
few  years,  have  placed  their  firm  in  equal  rank 
with  those  famous  older  makers  in  Europe  whose 
achievements  in  the  improvement  and  develop- 
ment of  the  instrument  have  become  historical. 

Henry  Engelhard  Steinway  (originally  Stein- 
weo,  see  below)  was  born  Feb.  15,  1797,  at 
Wolfshagen,  in  the  Duchy  of  Brunswick.  The 
youngest  of  a  family  of  twelve,  at  the  early  age 
of  fifteen  he  was  the  sole  survivor  of  his  family. 
From  the  age  of  seventeen  to  twenty -one  he 
served  in  the  army,  and  during  that  time  his 
natural  taste  for  music  led  him  to  learn  the 
zither.  On  his  discharge,  which  was  honourably 
obtained,  from  the  army,  he  thought  of  becoming 
a  cabinet-maker,  but  was  too  old  to  serve  the 
five  years'  apprenticeship  and  five  years  as 
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journeyman  which  the  guild  required  prior  to 
his  becoming  a  master.  He  therefore  went  for 
a  year  to  an  irregular  master,  and  then  turned 
to  organ -building,  which  was  free  from  the 
narrow  limits  of  a  guild.  Circumstances,  how- 
ever, allowed  him  in  1825  to  marry  and  settle 
as  a  cabinet-maker  at  Seesen,  near  the  Harz 
Mountains,  where  he  had  been  already  working  ; 
and  in  that  year  (Nov.  25)  his  eldest  son  Theo- 
dore was  born.  Steinway  in  a  few  years  turned 
his  attention  to  piano  -  making,  and  in  1839 
exhibited  a  grand  and  two  square  pianos  at  the 
State  Fair  of  Brunswick.  Seesen  being  in 
Hanoverian  territory,  the  foundation  of  the 
Prussian  'Zollverein'  in  1845  brought  Stein- 
way's  hitherto  flourishing  business  to  a  stand- 
still, and  the  revolution  of  1848  destroyed  it 
entirely.  The  course  of  events  now  induced 
8teinway  to  leave  Germany,  and  in  April  1849 
he  emigrated  to  New  York,  whither  his  family, 
with  the  exception  of  Theodore,  the  eldest  son, 
followed  him  the  next  year.  For  three  years 
the  father  and  the  three  sons,  Charles,  Henry, 
and  William,  worked  in  different  New  York 
piano  factories.  In  March  1853  they  agreed 
to  unite  and  start  in  business  on  their  own 
account,  and  the  firm  of  '  Steinway  A  Sons '  was 
established.  In  1855  they  exhibited  a  square 
piano  in  which  the  American  iron  frame  principle 
of  a  single  casting  was  combined  with  a  cross 
or  over-strung  scale,  forming  the  foundation  of 
the  so-called  'Steinway  system,'  which,  as 
applied  to  grand  pianos,  attracted  great  attention 
in  the  London  International  Exhibition  of  1862. 
Both  Charles  and  Henry  Steinway  dying  in 
1865,  Theodore,  the  eldest  son,  disposed  of  his 
business  in  Brunswick  and  became  a  partner  of 
the  New  York  firm.  Their  8j»acious  concert- 
room  there  was  built  and  opened  in  1866. 
About  this  time  the  Steinways  began  to  make 
upright  pianos,  and  their  instruments  of  all  kinds 
shown  at  Paris,  in  the  Universal  Exhibition  of 
1867,  not  only  gained  them  success,  but  became 
models  for  Germany,  to  the  great  improvement 
of  the  German  make  and  trade.  Henry  Stein- 
way, the  father,  died  in  1871.  In  1875  the 
firm  opened  a  branch  in  London,  to  which  a 
concert-room  is  attached,  aud  in  1880  another 
branch  establishment  at  Hamburg,  a.  j.  h. 
[The  first  grand  piano  was  made  by  Steinway 
&  Sons  in  April  1856,  the  upright  in  April 
1862.  In  May  1876  the  firm  was  incorporated 
with  a  capital  of  $1,500,000,  William  Steinway 
being  elected  president  ;  the  capital  stock  was 
increased  to  $2,000,000  in  1891.  William 
Steinway,  born  March  5,  1885,  at  Seesen,  re- 
mained its  financial  head  and  prime  factor  in 
its  development  until  his  death  on  Nov.  80, 
1 896.  C.  F.  Theodore  Steinway,  born  in  Seesen, 
Nov.  6, 1825,  died  March  6, 1889,  at  Brunswick, 
was  the  scientific  constructor  to  whom  were  due 
many  of  the  inventions  which  gave  the  Steinway 
pianos  their  high  position.    The  officers  of  the 
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corporation  in  1907  are  Charles  H.  Steinway 
(son  of  Henry  Steinway,  burn  June  3,  1857), 
president ;  Frederick  T.  Steinway  (son  of  Henry 
Steinway,  born  Feb.  9,  1860),  vice-president; 
Nahura  Stetson,  secretary  ;  Friedrich  Reide- 
meister,  treasurer.  These  gentlemen,  together 
with  Henry  Ziegler  (grandson  of  the  founder  of 
the  house,  born  Oct  30,  1857),  constructor, 
form  the  Board  of  Directors.  Among  the  junior 
members  of  the  house  are  two  sons  of  William 
Steinway,  Theodore  E.  and  William  R.  Stein- 
way. Nahum  Stetson  entered  the  service  of 
the  corporation  as  salesman  in  1876  ;  Mr. 
Keidemeister  has  been  in  the  service  of  the  house 
since  1891.  H.  K.  k. 

STEINWEG,  the  original  of  Steinway 
(Grotian,  Helfierich,  Schulz,  Th.  Steikwegs 
Nachfoloer).  This  firm  of  pianoforte-makers 
in  Brunswick  succeeded,  as  the  style  implies, 
to  Mr.  Theodor  Steinweg  or  Steinway,  when  he 
retired,  in  1865,  from  the  business  founded  by 
his  father,  to  join  the  New  York  firm  of  Stein- 
way k  Sons,  of  which,  being  the  eldest  brother, 
he  became  the  senior  partner.  Soon  after  the 
Steinway  system  of  construction  was  brought 
out  in  America,  he  introduced  it  in  Germany, 
and  in  the  season  of  1860-61  his  concert  instru- 
ments, made  on  that  principle,  were  publicly 
used.  His  successors  in  Brunswick  have  main- 
tained the  good  reputation  he  founded  for  these 
instruments,  which  are  favoured  with  the  pre- 
ference of  some  eminent  pianists  ;  notably  of 
Madame  Schumann,  who  from  1870  used  them 
exclusively  in  Germany  for  her  public  perform- 
ances. Although  the  present  firm  preserve 
the  Steinway  model  in  the  main,  they  claim 
to  have  made  deviations  and  alterations,  par- 
ticularly in  the  action,  that  give  the  instruments 
of  'Th.  Steinwegs  Nachfolger '  their  own 
cachet.  A.  J.  H. 

STENHOUSE,  William,  a  writer  on  Scot- 
tish music,  was  born  in  Roxburghshire,  in 
1773,  and  died  Nov.  10,  1827.  Ho  was  an 
accountant  in  Edinburgh,  and  before  1817 
conceived  the  idea  of  annotating  Johnson's 
Scots  Musical  Museum,  with  historical  references 
regardingboth  words  and  music.  He  contributed 
specimens  of  these  notes  to  Black  wood' 8  Magazine 
for  July  1817.  For  a  republication  of  the 
Scots  Musical  Museum,  Stenhouse's  notes  were 
printed  in  1820,  but  laid  aside  for  a  considerable 
period,  being  ultimately  published  in  1839 
and  again  in  1853.  Stenhouse's  work  has  been 
a  bone  of  contention  among  musical  antiquaries 
since  its  publication. 

There  is  undoubtedly  a  vast  mass  of  interest- 
ing and  trustworthy  information  in  the  notes, 
together  with  many  careless  and  slipshod 
references  which  have  caused  the  whole  work 
to  bo  condemned. 

Stenhouse  edited  the  musical  portion  of 
James  Hogg's  Jacobite  Relics,  1819-21.     P.  K. 

STEPHENS,  Catherine,  born  in  London, 


Sept  18,  1794  [the  daughter  of  Edward 
Stephens,  a  carver  and  gilder  in  Park  Street], 
having  given  early  indications  of  aptitude  for 
music,  was  in  1807  placed  under  the  instruction 
of  Gesualdo  Lanza,  whose  pupil  she  remained 
for  five  years.  Early  in  1812  she  appeared  in 
subordinate  parts  at  the  Pantheon  as  a  member 
of  an  Italian  0]>era  Company.  Soon  afterwards 
her  father,  dissatisfied  with  the  apparently 
small  progress  she  made  under  Lanza,  placed 
her  under  the  tuition  of  Thomas  Welsh.  On 
Sept  23,  1813,  she  appeared  anonymously  at 
Covent  Garden  as  Mandane  in  4  Artaxerxes ' 
with  decided  success.  She  repeated  the  iwirt 
on  Sept.  28,  as  '  Miss  Stevens,'  and  on  Sept  30, 
under  her  proper  name.  On  Oct.  22,  she  sang 
Polly  in  'The  Beggar's  Opera,'  Rosctta  in 
'  Love  in  a  Village,'  and  afterwards  Clara  in 
'The  Duenna,'  in  each  gaining  ground  in 
public  favour.  In  March  1814  she  was  en- 
gaged at  the  Concert  of  Antient  Music,  and 
later  in  the  year  she  sang  at  the  festivals  at 
Norwich  and  Birmingham.  [She  sang  in 
Edinburgh  in  1814,  and  at  Dublin  in  1816, 

1821,  and  1825.  Diet  of  Nat.  Bioa.]  She 
continued  at  Covent  Garden  from  1813  until 

1822,  when  she  broke  with  the  managers  on 
a  question  of  terms  and  transferred  her 
services  to  Drury  Lane.  She  occupied  the 
principal  position  on  the  English  oj»eratic  stage, 
at  the  first  concerts,  and  the  festivals,  until 
1835,  when  she  retired  into  private  life.  Her 
voice  was  a  pure  soprano,  rich,  full,  and  power- 
ful, and  of  extensive  compass,  and  her  execution 
neat,  although  not  very  remarkable  for  brilliancy. 
She  somewhat  lacked  dramatio  instinct  and 
power,  and  her  enunciation  was  very  bad,  but 
she  excelled  in  the  expression  of  quiet  devotional 
feeling  and  simple  pathos.  In  such  songs  as 
Handel's  '  Angels,  ever  bright  and  fair,'  and 
'If  guiltless  blood,'  and  in  ballads  like  'Auld 
Robin  Gray,'  and  '  Savoumeen  Dcelish,'  she 
captivated  every  hearer.  On  April  19,  1838, 
she  was  married  to  the  widowed  octogenarian 
Earl  of  Essex  in  his  house  No.  9  Belgrave 
Square,1  and  on  April  23,  1839,  became  his 
widow.  She  survived  him  for  nearly  forty- 
three  years,  dying  in  the  house  in  which 
she  was  married,  Feb.  22,  1882.  [A  |wrtrait 
by  John  Jackson  is  in  the  National  Portrait 
Gallery.]  w.  h.  h. 

STEPHENS,  Charles  Edward,  nephew  of 
the  preceding,  was  born  in  Edgware  Road, 
March  18,  1821.  Displaying  early  tokeus  of 
musical  organisation,  he  was   placed  under 

1  In  the  Parish  Register  of  Rt-  George's,  Hanover  Square,  th* 
marriage  tu  originally  entered  a*  having  bom  celebrated  In  1  th* 
Parish  Church."  These  last  three  word*  were,  bovenr,  subsequently 
croscrf  Mil  two  place*)  tritk  a  thorp  inttrument.  and  '9  Bebrravc 
Square'  written  upon  th*  era* urn*,  bnt  without  any  note,  or 
authentication  of  the  alteration  Wine  made  in  th*  R*ci*ter.  Th* 
original  entry  la  proved  by  the  word*.  "  the  Pariah  Church '  remain- 
ing unaltered  In  the  certified  copy  of  the  Register  at  Somerset 
House,  until  March  1H82,  when  the  discrepancy  »»>  pninted  oat  by 
the  preaent  writer,  and  measure*  taken  for  it*  correction.  It  la  to 
be  hoped  that  this  is  a  solitary  instance  of  so  flagrant  a  violation 
of  the  directions  of  the  Act  of  Parliament  aa  to  the  mode  In  which 
erroneous  entries  in  Registers,  ar*  to  be  ractifUd. 
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Cipriani  Potter  for  pianoforte,  J.  A.  Hamilton 
for  harmony,  counterpoint,  and  composition, 
and  Henry  Blagrove  for  the  violin.  In  1843  he 
was  elected  organist  of  St.  Mark's,  Myddelton 
Square,  and  subsequently  held  the  same  office 
at  Holy  Trinity,  Paddington,  1846  ;  St  John  s, 
Hampstead,  1856 ;  St.  Mark's,  St.  John's  Wood, 
1862-63;  St.  Clement  Danes,  1864-69,  and 
St  Saviour's,  Paddington,  1872-75.  In  1850  he 
was  elected  an  associate,  and  in  1857  a  member 
of  the  Philharmonic  Society,  of  which  he  was 
repeatedly  chosen  a  director.  In  1865  he  was 
elected  a  Pel  low  o  f  the  Col  lege  of  Organists,  in  1 8  7  0 
an  honorary  member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Music,  and  in  1877  a  licentiate,  honoris  causa,  of 
Trinity  College,  London.  His  first  important 
composition  was  a  trio  for  pianoforte,  violin,  and 
violoncello,  produced  at  the  Society  of  British 
Musicians,  himself  performing  the  pianoforte 
I>art ;  his  works  also  include  several  concert 
overtures  of  merit,  No.  4  of  which,  « A  Dream 
of  Happiness,'  was  played  at  the  Crystal  Palace, 
Nov.  13,  1875.  He  also  com poted  many  works 
for  pianoforte  and  organ,  and  much  vocal  music, 
comprising  anthems  and  services,  songs,  ballads, 
part-songs.etc.  His  part-song,  'Come,  fill  ye  right 
merrily,'  gained  the  prize  given  by  Mr.  Henry 
Leslie's  Choir  in  1858,  and  in  April  1879  he 
was  awarded  both  the  first  and  second  prizes 
given  by  Trinity  College,  London,  for  the  best 
string  quartet.  [His  symphony  in  G  minor 
was  performed  at  the  Philharmonic  Concert  in 
March  1891.  He  died  in  London,  July  13, 1892, 
and  was  buried  at  Kensal  Green.]    w.  h.  h. 

STEPHENS,  John,  Mus.D.,  educated  as  a 
chorister  in  Gloucester  Cathedral,  in  1746 
succeeded  Edward  Thomson  as  organist  of 
Salisbury  Cathedral.  He  graduated  as  Mus.D. 
at  Cambridge  in  1763,  conducted  the  Gloucester 
Festival  in  1766,  and  died  Dec.  15,  1780. 
A  volume  of  4  Cathedral  Music '  by  him, 
edited  by  High  more  Skeats,  was  published 
in  1805.  w.  h.  H. 

STERKEL,  Johann  Franz  Xaver  (Abbe" 
Sterkel),  born  at  Wiirzburg,  Dec.  3,  1750,  was 
a  distinguished  amateur.  Though  music  formed 
a  part  of  his  education  it  was  only  a  part  He 
went  through  his  college  course  at  Wiirzburg 
University,  took  orders  and  became  vicar  and 
organist  of  Neuuuinster.  In  1778  he  was  called 
to  the  Court  of  the  Elector  of  Mainz  at  Aschaf- 
fenburg  as  chaplain  and  pianist  Next  year 
the  Elector  sent  him  on  a  journey  through  Italy ; 
success  attended  him  everywhere,  and  at  Naples 
he  brought  out  an  o|»era,  'Farnace,'  in  1780, 
with  eclat  In  1781  he  returned  to  Mainz  and 
was  promoted  to  a  canonry.  All  this  time  he 
was  composing  as  well  as  playing  in  all  depart- 
ments of  music.  He  wrote  about  this  date  some 
German  songs  which  were  great  favourites,  and 
he  formed  some  excellent  pupils — among  com- 
posers Hofmann  and  Zulehner,  among  singers 
Grunbaum  and  Kirschbaum.    In  September 


1791  occurred  the  great  musical  event  of 
Sterkel's  life,  though  he  probably  did  not  know 
its  significance  —  his  meeting  with  Beethoven, 
then  a  youth  of  twenty.  Beethoven  came  to 
AschafTenburg  with  the  band  of  the  Elector  ot 
Bonn,  and  was  taken  by  Ries  and  Simrock  to  call 
on  the  great  player,  whose  reputation  was  some- 
thing like  that  of  Liszt  in  after  years.  Sterkel 
was  the  first  great  executant  that  Beethoven 
had  heard,  and  the  extreme  refinement  and 
finish  of  his  style  evidently  struck  him  much. 
He  watched  him  with  the  closest  attention,  and 
not  unnaturally  declined  to  play  in  his  turn,  till 
Sterkel  induced  him  to  do  so  by  speaking  of  his 
twenty -four  variations  on  Righini's  '  Venni 
Amore.'  They  had  been  published  only  a  few 
months  previously,  and  Sterkel  declared  that 
they  were  so  hard  that  he  did  not  believe  even 
the  composer  could  play  them.  Beethoven 
played  what  he  could  recollect,  and  improvised 
others  fully  equalling  the  originals  in  difficulty 
— but  the  curious  thing  was  that  he  adopted 
Sterkel's  delicate  style  all  through.  They  do 
not  appear  to  have  met  again.  In  1798 
Sterkel  succeeded  Righini  as  Capellmeister  to  the 
Elector,  and  this  threw  him  still  more  into  seri- 
ous composition  ;  but  the  French  war  forced  the 
Elector  to  leave  Mainz,  and  his  Capellmeister 
returned  to  Wiirzburg.  In  1805  he  became 
Capellmeister  at  Ratisbon,  where  all  his  old 
energy  revived,  and  he  taught  and  composed 
with  the  greatest  vigour  and  success.  The 
war  of  1813  at  length  drove  him  back  from 
Ratisbon  to  Wiirzburg,  and  there  he  died  Oct 
21,  1817. 

The  list  of  Sterkel's  published  compositions 
is  immense.  [See  the  Quellen-Lexikon.]  Item- 
braces  10  symphonies  ;  2  overtures  ;  a  string 
quintet ;  a  quartet  for  PF.  and  strings  ;  6  string 
trios  ;  6  do.  duos  ;  6  PF.  concertos  ;  a  very 
large  number  of  sonatas  for  PF.  both  for  two  and 
four  hands  ;  variations,  and  minor  pieces  ;  10 
collections  of  songs  for  voice  and  PF. ;  Italian 
canzonets,  duets,  etc.  The  number  of  editions 
which  some  of  these  went  through  shows  how 
widely  popular  Sterkel  was  in  his  day.  [A 
Mass,  and  a  Te  Deum  are  in  MS.]  o. 

STERLING,  Antoinkttk,  bora  Jan.  28, 
1850  (?),  at  Sterlingville,  in  the  State  of  New 
York.  She  possessed,  even  in  childhood,  a  voice 
of  extraordinary  range,  which  afterwards  settled 
into  a  contralto  of  great  richness  and  volume, 
with  a  compass  from  eb  to  f.  Her  first 
serious  study  of  singing  began  in  1867  in  New 
York  under  Signor  Abella,  better  known  as  the 
husband  of  Mme.  d'Angri.  She  came  to  England 
in  1868  and  remained  a  few  months,  singing 
chiefly  in  the  provinces,  en  route  for  Germany. 
There  she  was  first  a  pupil  of  Mme.  Marchesi 
at  Cologne,  then  of  Pauline  Yiardot  at  Baden- 
Baden,  and  lastly  of  Manuel  Garcia  in  London. 
She  returned  to  America  in  1871,  and  soon  took 
a  high  position  as  a  concert-singer.    On  May 
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13,  1873,  she  took  leave  of  her  native  country 
in  a  concert  at  the  Irving  Hall,  Boston,  arrived 
in  England,  and  made  her  first  appearance  on 
Nov.  5  at  the  Co  vent  Garden  Promenade  Con- 
cert, under  the  conductorship  of  Sir  Julius 
Benedict.    At  the  Crystal  Palace  she  first  sang 
on  Dec.  6,  and  shortly  after  appeared  at  the 
Saturday    Popular,    Feb.    21,    1874,  Sacred 
Harmonic,   Philharmonic,   Albert   Hall,  and 
London  Ballad  Concerts.    At  Gloucester,  in 
the  following  September,  she  sang  at  the 
Festival.    She  was  married  on  Easter  Sunday 
1875,  at  the  Savoy  Chapel,  to  Mr.  John 
MacKinlay  ;  and  from  that  time,  excepting  a 
few  mouths  in  the  same  year,  when  she  sang 
in  America  in  a  series  of  forty  concerts  under 
Theodore  Thomas,  resided  in  London,  and  was 
one  of  the  most  popular  singers  there.    She  was 
not  unknown  in  classical  music.    On  her  first 
arrival  here  she  sang  the  Cradle  Song  from 
Bach's  Christmas  Oratorio  with  much  effect, 
and  her  repertory  contained  songs  of  Mendels- 
sohn and  Schumann.    Hut  she  was  essentially 
a  ballad  singer.    Her  voice  was  one  of  great 
beauty  and  attractiveness  ;   but  it  was  her 
earnestness  and  intention,  the  force  which  she 
threw  into  the  story — especially  if  it  was  weird 
or  grim,  such  as  'The  three  fishers,'  'The 
sands  of  Dee,'  or  'The  three  ravens' — and  the 
distinctness  with  which  she  declaimed  the 
words,  that  formed  the  real  secret  of  her  success. 
[She  died  at  Hampstead,  Jan.  9,  1904,  and  was 
cremated  at  the  Golder's  Green  Crematorium. 
Her  sou,  Mr.  Sterling  MacKinlay,  a  baritone 
singer,  published  a  memoir  in  1906.]  o. 

STERN,  Julius,  was  born  at  Brcslau,  August 
8,  1820,  but  removed  at  an  early  age  to  Berlin, 
where  he  learned  music  under  Maurer,  Ganz, 
and  Rungenhagen,  at  the  Singakademie  and  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Arts  and  soon  began  to  com-  I 
pose.  '  Please  enquire  about  Mr.  Julius  Stern 
of  Berlin,'  says  Mendelssohn,1  'who  has  sent 
me  a  book  of  songs  with  a  kind  note.  From 
the  first  glance  I  think  they  show  talent,  but 
I  have  not  seen  or  heard  anything  else  about 
him.'  In  1 843  he  received  a  travelling  scholar- 
ship from  the  King,  which  led  him,  first  to 
Dresden  for  the  special  study  of  singing,  and 
then  to  Paris,  where  he  soon  became  known  as 
conductor  of  the  German  '  Gesangverein.'  Here 
he  iKsrformed  the  'Antigone,'  first  in  the  studio  of 
Henry  Lehmann  the  painter,8  and  then  at  the 
Odeon  Theatre,  which  drew  from  Mendelssohn  a 
very  characteristic  letter  (May  27,  1844).  In 
1846  he  returned  to  Berlin,  and  in  1847  founded 
the  well-known  Singing  Society  which  bore  his 
name.  The  first  performance  of  '  Elijah '  in 
Oct.  1847  gave  a  specimen  of  the  powers  of 
the  new  Association,  and  the  level  has  since 
been  fully  maintained  by  performances  of  a 
very  wide  range  of  works  both  ancient  and 
modern.    In  1872  the  Society  celebrated  its 

'  tiend*U**n  ftmd,,  iL  87.  ■  lUd.  p.  Btt. 


25th  anniversary,  amid  an  enthusiasm  which 
conclusively  showed  how  wide  and  deep  was  the 
public  feeling.  In  1874  ill -health  obliged  Stern 
to  retire  from  the  conductorship,  and  he  was 
succeeded  by  Stockhauhen,  who  was  succeeded 
in  1878  by  Max  Bruch  (till  1880),  Emil 
Rudorfp  (1880-90),  Fr.  Gernsheim  (1890- 
1904),  and  Oskar  Fried  (1904  to  the  present 
time). 

Meantime,  in  1850,  with  Kullak  and  Marx, 
he  had  founded  his  Conscrvatorium,  which, 
notwithstanding  the  defection  of  his  two  col- 
leagues, still  flourishes  and  has  educated  many 
good  musicians.  From  1869  to  1871  he  con- 
ducted the  Berlin  '  Sinfonie-Capelle,'  and  at 
Christmas  1873  undertook  the  Reichshall  Con- 
certs, which,  however,  were  not  commercially 
successful,  and  only  lasted  for  two  seasons.  He 
then  confined  himself  to  his  Conservatorium  till 
his  death,  Feb.  27,  1883.  Stern  has  published 
many  vocal  pieces  and  arrangements,  but  his 
most  enduring  work  will  probably  be  his  edition 
of  Exercises  by  Vaccaj  (Bote  &  Bock),  Cres- 
cen  tini  (  Peters),  etc  He  was  made  a  '  Konigliche 
Musikdirector'  in  1849,  and  '  Konigliche  Pro- 
fessor' in  1860.  o. 

STERN,  Leopold  Lawrence,  violoncellist, 
born  at  Brighton,  April  5,  1862.  He  belonged 
to  a  musical  family,  his  father  being  a  German 
violinist  and  his  mother  (itie  Annie  Lawrence) 
an  English  pianist  From  his  early  youth  he 
showed  strong  musical  leanings,  and  as  a  boy 
played  the  drum  in  the  '  Brighton  Symphony 
Society,'  of  which  his  father  was  the  conductor. 
In  1877  he  became  a  student  at  the  South 
Kensington  School  of  Chemistry,  keeping  up  his 
music  meanwhile,  and  eventually  began  the 
violoncello  under  Hugo  Daubert.  In  1880  he  ac- 
cepted a  business  appointment  at  Thornliebank 
near  Glasgow  ;  but  three  years  later  he  finally 
abandoned  chemistry  in  favour  of  music  and, 
returning  to  London,  entered  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Music,  studying  the  violoncello  first  under 
Signor  Pezze  and  then  under  Piatti,  and  subse- 
quently visiting  Leipzig  in  order  to  take  lessons 
from  Julius  Klengel  and  Davidov.  Returning 
to  England  in  1886,  he  played  both  in  London 
and  the  Provinces,  accompanied  Patti  on  one 
of  her  tours,  and  later  on  played  in  concerts  with 
Sauret  and  Paderewski.  In  Paris  he  played 
with  Godard  and  Massenet.  In  1 895  he  visited 
Prague,  where,  being  favourably  impressed  by 
his  playing,  Dvorak  selected  him  to  bring  out 
his  Violoncello  Concerto,  and  came  himself  to 
London  to  conduct  in  person  the  first  public 
performance  of  the  same,  which  took  place  at 
the  Philharmonic  Concert  in  March  1896,  when 
Stern  achieved  his  greatest  success.  He  subse- 
quently played  it  at  Prague,  the  Leipzig  Gewand- 
haus,  and  the  Berlin  Philharmonic. 

In  1897  and  1898  Stern  toured  through  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  and  henceforth  ap- 
peared but  rarely  before  an  English  audience. 
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Of  somewhat  delicate  health,  the  strain  of  public 
playing  slowly  undermined  his  constitution, 
and  finally  compelled  him  in  1893  to  abandon 
an  American  tour  and  return  to  London,  where, 
after  a  lingering  illness,  he  died  at  the  early  age 
of  forty-two  on  Sept.  10,  1904. 

Stern  was  twice  married  :  firstly,  in  1891,  to 
Nettie  Carpenter,  a  violinist  of  some  distinction ; 
and  secondly,  in  1898,  to  Suzanne  Adams,  the 
accomplished  operatic  singer. 

In  his  early  years  Leo  Stern  played  upon  a 
violoncello  by  Guidantus,  later  on  the  '  General 
Kyde'  Stradivari  (an  instrument  of  large 
proportions),  and  finally  on  the  'Baudiot' 
Stradivari.  w.  w.  c. 

STEVENS,  Richard  John  Samuel,  born  in 
London,  March  27,  1757,  was  educated  in  St. 
Paul's  Cathedral  choir  under  William  Savage. 
He  distinguished  himself  as  a  glee  composer, 
and  obtained  prizes  from  the  Catch  Club  for  his 
glees,  'See,  what  horrid  tempests  rise,'  1782, 
and  '  It  was  a  lover  and  his  lass,'  1786.  He 
was  appointed  organist  of  the  Temple  Church, 
1786,  organist  of  the  Charter  House,  1796 
(retaining  his  appointment  at  the  Temple),  and 
on  March  17,  1801,  was  elected  Professor  of 
Music  in  Gresham  College.  He  published  three 
sets  of  glees,  three  harpsichord  sonatas  (op.  1), 
and  songs.  Nine  glees  and  a  catch  by  him  are 
included  in  Warren's  collections.  Among  his 
best  glees  may  be  mentioned  'Ye  spotted 
snakes,'  '  Blow,  blow,  thou  winter  wind,' 
'Crabbed  age  and  youth,'  'Sigh  no  more,  ladies,' 
'The  cloud-capt  towers,'  '  From  Oberon  in  fairy 
land,'  all  of  which  still  retain  their  popularity 
with  lovers  of  that  class  of  composition.  He 
edited  '  Sacred  Musio  for  one,  two,  three  and 
four  voices,  from  the  works  of  the  most  esteemed 
composers,  Italian  and  English,'  an  excellent 
collection  in  3  vols.  foL  He  died  Sept.  23, 
1837.  [He  left  a  valuable  collection  of  music 
to  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music]    w.  h.  H. 

STEVENSON,  Sir  John  Andrew,  Knight, 
Mus.D.,  son  of  John  Stevenson,  a  violinist  in 
the  State  Band  in  Dublin,  was  born  in  Dublin 
about  1 762.  In  1 77 1  he  was  admitted  a  chorister 
of  Christ  Church  Cathedral,  Dublin,  and  in 
1775-80  was  in  the  choir  of  St  Patrick's  Cathe- 
dral. He  became  a  vicar-choral  of  St.  Patrick's 
in  1783  and  of  Christ  Church  in  1800.  He 
composed  new  music  to  O'Keeffe's  farces,  '  The 
Son-in-Law*  (1781),  'The  Dead  Alive*  (1781), 
and  'The  Agreeable  Surprise  '  (1782),  to  enable 
them  to  bo  performed  in  Dublin,  and  also  com- 
posed for  the  Irish  stage  some  of  the  music  of 
•The  Contract,'  1782  ;  4  Love  in  a  blaze,'  1799  ; 
'  The  Patriot,'  1810 ;'  The  Burning  of  Moscow,' 
and  'Bedouins,'  1801.  He  obtained  his 
honorary  Mus.D.  degree  at  Dublin  in  1791,  and 
his  knighthood  from  the  Lord- Lieutenant  (Lord 
Hardwicke)  in  1803.  [In  1814  he  was  ap- 
pointed the  first  organist  and  musical  director 
at  the  Castle  Chapel.]    He  composed  some 


Services  and  Anthems  (a  collection  of  which  he 
published,  with  his  portrait  prefixed,  in  1825), 
'  Thanksgiving '  (Dublin  Musical  Festival,  Sept. 
1831),  an  oratorio,  and  numerous  glees,  duets, 
canzonets,  songs,  etc.  But  the  work  by  which 
he  is  best  known  is  the  symphonies  and  accom- 
paniments to  the  collection  of  Irish  Melodies, 
the  words  for  which  were  written  by  Thomas 
Moore.  He  died  at  Head  fort  House,  while  on 
a  visit  to  his  daughter,  the  Marchioness  of 
Headfort,  Sept.  14,  1833.  [A  monument 
was  erected  to  his  memory  in  8t.  Patrick's  , 
Cathedral  A  biographical  sketch,  by  John 
Bumpus,  appeared  in  1893.]  w.  h.  h.  ;  addi- 
tions and  corrections  by  w.  H.  o.  f. 

8TEWART,  Neil.  One  of  the  early  Edin- 
burgh mnsic-publi.shers.  In  1759  he  was  at 
the  sign  of  the  '  Violin  and  German  Flute '  in 
the  Exchange,  but  before  1761  he  had  removed 
to  a  shop,  'opposite  the  Head  of  Blackfriar's 
Wynd,'  which  had  probably  been  Bremner's 
place  of  business.  He  again  removed  to  the 
Exchange,  and  then  to  Miln's  Square  (now 
demolished),  facing  the  Tron  Church.  After- 
wards the  business  was  in  Parliament  Square, 
and  finally  in  South  Bridge  Street.  The  stock- 
in-trade  and  plates  were  sold  off  by  auction  in 
1805.  Originally  founded  by  the  elder  Neil 
Stewart,  the  business  afterwards  developed  into 
a  partnership  as  '  Neil  Stewart  k  Company,' 
and  finally  belonged  to  Neil  and  Malcolm 
Stewart,  the  two  sons. 

The  Stewart  publications  comprise  a  great 
bulk  of  important  works  of  Scottish  music,  and 
include  republications  of  M  'Gibbon ;  collectionsof 
reels  and  country  dances ;  marches  and  minuets ; 
M'Glashan's  works  ;  Scots  Songs  ;  and  great 
quantities  of  interesting  music  sheets.    F.  k. 

STEWART,  Sir  Robert  Prescott,  Knight, 
Mus.D.,  son  of  Charles  Frederick  Stewart,  libra- 
rian of  the  King's  Inns,  Dublin,  was  born  in 
Dublin,  Dec.  16,  1825.  He  was  educated  as  a 
chorister  of  Christ  Church  Cathedral,  Dublin, 
of  which  he  was  appointed  organist  in  1844, 
in  which  year  he  was  also  appointed  organist 
of  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  In  1846  he  became 
conductor  of  the  University  of  Dublin  Choral 
Society,  the  members  of  which  defrayed  the 
expenses  of  the  performance  of  his  music  for 
degrees  of  Mus.B.  and  Mus.D.  which  took 
place  in  1851,  besides  presenting  him  with  his 
graduate's  robes  and  a  jewelled  baton.  In 
1852  he  became  a  vicar-choral  of  St.  Patrick's 
Cathedral,  and  in  1861  was  appointed  Professor 
of  Music  in  the  University  of  Dublin.  For 
the  great  Peace  Festival  held  at  Boston  in 
America,  in  1872,  he  composed  a  fantasia  on 
Irish  airs  for  orchestra,  organ,  and  chorus,  but 
declined  the  invitation  to  represent  Ireland 
there.  On  this  occasion  he  received  knight- 
hood from  the  Lord-Lieutenant  (Earl  Spencer) 
[and  became  Professor  of  Theory  in  the  Royal 
Irish  Academy  of  Music].     In  1873  he  was 
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appointed  conductor  of  the  Dublin  Philhar- 
monic. He  died  in  Dublin,  March  24,  1894. 
Amongst  Sir  Robert  Stewart's  many  composi- 
tions, his  glees  deserve  particular  mention. 
In  this  branch  of  his  art  he  won  numerous  prizes 
and  well-merited  renown.  His  more  important 
works  include  an  ode  for  the  opening  of  the 
Cork  Exhibition  of  1852  ;  '  Ode  on  Shakespeare,' 
produced  at  the  Birmingham  Festival,  1870  ; 
and  two  Cantatas,  '  A  Winter  Night's  Wako  ' 
and  'The  Eve  of  S.  John.*  He  edited  the 
Irish  'Church  Hymnal  *  (1876). 

Sir  Robert  Stewart  enjoyed  a  high  reputation 
as  an  organist  and  extemporiscr  ;  his  playing 
at  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851  and  at  that  of 
Manchester  in  1857  excited  general  admiration. 
As  occupant  of  the  Dublin  Chair  of  Music,  his 
excellent  lectures  and  writings  on  music  bore 
evidence  to  his  wide  culture  and  literary  skill, 
as  well  as  to  his  high  musical  attainments. 
[He  was  the  first  to  require  candidates  for  the 
musical  degrees  to  pass  a  literary  test,  and 
the  good  example  was  afterwards  followed  at 
Cambridge.  A  portrait  by  Sir  T.  A.  Jones  is 
in  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  of  Music,  and  his 
statueis  on  Leinster  Lawn,  Dublin.  A  biography 
by  Olinthus  John  Vignoles  appeared  in  1898, 
and  Dr.  Culwick's  The  Works  of  Sir  Jl  P. 
Steicart,  with  a  catalogue  of  his  compositions 
(Dublin,  1902),  may  be  consulted.]  His  musical 
memory  was  remarkable.  w.  H.  H. 

STIASTN  ,  BerxardWexzel, violoncellist, 
was  born  at  Prague  in  1770.  Little  is  known  of 
him  except  that  he  was  a  member  of  the  Prague 
orchestra,  studied  with  Seegr  and  was  prob- 
ably professor  at  the  Conservatorium,  to  which 
he  dedicated  his  work  on  the  violoncello. 
It  is  remarkable  for  what  may  be  almost  called 
a  treatise  on  the  accompaniment  of  recitative 
as  it  was  then  practised. 

Stiastny",  Johanx,  brother  of  the  above,  was 
born  at  Prague  in  1774.  We  know  scarcely 
anything  of  his  career  except  that  he  was  in 
the  orchestra  at  Prague  in  1800-20.  He  seems 
to  have  studied  harmony  and  the  violoncello  at 
Prague,  under  his  brother,  but  ho  must  have 
soon  left  that  city,  as  he  is  described  on  the 
title  of  his  op.  3  as  '  Violoncello  de  S.  A.  R.  le 
Grand  Due  do  Frankfort.'  According  to  Fetis 
ho  was  musical  director  at  Nuremberg  in  1820, 
and  from  thence  went  to  Mannheim.  He  is 
known  to  have  been  in  London,  and  he  dedicated 
two  of  his  finest  compositions  to  Lindley  and 
Crosdill,  as  well  as  his  three  duets,  op.  8,  to  Sir 
W.  Curtis.  His  last  and  perhaps  finest  work 
was  published  and  probably  written  in  London. 
He  was  also  in  Paris,  where  he  arranged  his  op. 
1 1  for  violoncello  and  piano,  and  he  dedicated  his 
op.  3  to  the  pupils  of  the  Conservatoire.  There 
exists  a  beautiful  French  edition  of  his  six 
grand  duets,  op.  1 ,  and  also  of  his  two  sonatas, 
op.  2,  the  latter  in  score.  Though  the  list  of 
his  works  only  amounts  to  thirteen  in  number, 


the  originality  and  purity  of  them  all  entitle 
him  to  rank  among  the  very  first  writers  for 
the  instrument.    A  list  of  his  works  follows : — 


Op. 


to  hi. 


tcconipj 


f.  Six  fraud  doeta  for  two  voH 
2.  Two  aonaUa  (or  vcello  •0)0 
vcello. 

a  DlvciUaaeinent  for  vcello  aolo  with  I 

and  MKOltd  V.  villi. 

4.  Twelve  '  Prtiteapltcee  pour  Tioloncoll 

lnci>v*nU.' 
a  Six  pleoea  facile*  for  vcello  and  ham. 
&  Three  grand  duet*  for  twovcclloa. 
7.  Concertino  for  vcello  with  accoinpanli 

vcello  a>nd  contr&baaa,  dedicated  to  Lludley. 
S  Three  duet*  for  two  vcello*. 
B.  Six  piece*  f  art  lea  for  vcello  and  baas. 

10.  Andante  with  variation*  for  vcello  *olo  with  aeontnpaiilmenta 

for  flute,  two  riolina.  tenor,  and  vcello,  dedicated  to  Cru*»il/L 

11.  Six  aoloa  fur  vcello  and  baa*. 

12.  Theme  with  variatinniand  rondo  wlthquartetaocompanlnienL 
la  Orand  trio  for  vcello  aolu  with  »xr>nipanlment  for  tenor  and 

•erund  vcello.  publlabed  in  London  by  Welxn  4  Haweav.  bat 
unknown  on  the  Continent.  q  jj_ 

STICCADO-PASTROLE.  An  early  name 
for  a  kind  of  wooden  dulcimer  formed  of  a 
graduated  series  of  rods  which  being  struck  give 
forth  musical  sounds.  (See  Xylophone.)  A 
trade  card,  in  date  about  1770,  advertises  that 
'G.  Smart,  Stiecado- Pastrole  maker,  from  Mr. 
Bremner's  music-shop  .  .  .  continues  to  make 
the  above  instruments  with  improvements.' 
The  above  G.  Smart  was  afterwards  a  music- 
publisher,  and  was  the  father  of  Sir  George  Smart 
the  musician.  f.  k. 

STICH,  Johanx  Wexzel,  known  as  Pvsto, 
eminent  horn -player,  born  about  1755  in 
Bohemia,  was  taught  music  and  the  French -horn 
by  Matiegka  and  Hamj>el  of  Dresden,  at  the 
expense  of  Count  Thun.  On  his  return  to  the 
Count's  household  he  considered  himself  ill- 
treated,  and  ran  away  with  some  of  his  com- 
rades. To  avoid  recognition  he  Italianised  his 
name  to  Punto,  and  travelled  in  Germany  and 
France,  settling  for  a  time  in  Wiirzburg,  Treves, 
Coblenz,  Paris,  etc.,  and  attracting  considerable 
attention.  In  Paris  he  made  the  acquaintance 
of  Mozart,  who  composed  for  him  a  Sinfonie 
concertante  for  flute,  oboe,  horn,  and  bassoon, 
never  played  and  now  unfortunately  lost 
1  Punto  plays  magnificently'  (blast  magnijiqut), 
writes  Mozart  to  his  father.  In  1788  he  was 
engaged  by  Mara  (with  Graft",  Fischer,  and 
Florio)  for  her  concerts  at  the  Pantheon,  London. 
In  Vienna,  Beethoven  composed  his  sonata 
for  PF.  and  horn  (op.  17)  for  him,  and  they 
played  it  together  without  rehearsal,  at  Punto's 
concert,  April  18,  1800.  It  was  received 
enthusiastically,  and  at  once  encored.  After 
this  Punto  made  another  tour  with  Dnssek, 
returned  to  Prague  and  gave  a  concert  at  the 
theatre  there  in  1801.  He  died  alter  a  long 
illness,  Feb.  16,  1803,  and  his  epitaph  runs 

Omtie  tulit  pnnctum  Punto.  cni  Musa  Bohema 
Ut  plausit  vivo,  8ic  morienti  gemit. 

His  compositions  were  published  in  Paris  by 
Sieber,  Nadermann,  Cochet,  Imbault,  Le  Due, 
and  Plcycl.  C  F.  P. 

STICKER.  A  light  wooden  rod  used  in  organ 
action  for  conveying  motion  by  a  pushing 
movement    (See  Tracker.)  t.  e. 
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STIEHL,  Heinrich,  born  at  Lubeck,  August 
5,  1829,  second  son  of  J.  D.  Stiehl  (1800-73), 
an  esteemed  organist  there.  He  studied  at 
Lubeck  and  Weimar,  and  at  Leipzig  under 
Moschelos,  Gade,  and  Hauptmann.  In  1853 
he  settled  in  St  Petersburg  as  organist  to  the 
St.  Peter's  Church,  and  Director  of  the  Sing- 
akademie.  In  1867  he  moved  to  Vienna,  and 
after  staying  there  two  years  went  on  to  Italy. 
In  1872  and  1873  he  was  in  London,  and  from 
Oct.  1874  to  1877  resided  in  Belfast  as  conductor 
of  the  Philharmonic  Society  and  founder  of  the 
Cecilia  Society  there.  He  then  returned  to 
England,  settling  as  a  teacher  at  Hastings,  and 
in  1880  was  called  to  Reval  in  Russia,  where 
he  held  a  leading  position  as  professor  of  music, 
organist,  and  conductor  of  the  Musical  Society 
of  the  town.  He  gave  an  excellent  performance 
of  Bach's  'Matthew  •  Passion'  (the  first  in  Russia) 
on  March  17,  1883,  and  repeated  it  at  St. 
Petersburg,  April  6.  He  died  at  Reval,  May  1, 
1886. 

Stiehl'8  compositions  are  numerous.  They 
include  two  operas,  'Der  Schatzgraber,'  and 
'  Jeryund  Biitely.'  A  little  orchestral  piece  called 
'The  Vision'  was  produced  at  the  Crystal 
Palace,  April  12,  1873,  and  was  much  applauded 
for  its  delicate  fanciful  character.  A  '  Hexen- 
tanz,'  *  Ungarisch,'  Waltzes,  and  a  Gavotte  are 
also  well  known  in  Germany.  He  published 
three  PF.  Trios,  a  sonata  for  PF.  and  Vcello, 
Sonata  quasi  Fantasia  for  PF.  solo,  and  many 
other  works,  the  latest  being  a  string  quartet, 
op.  172.  O. 

8TIMME  (Germ.),  is  used  both  for  the 
human  voice  and  for  the  individual  parts  in 
polyphonic  composition  or  concerted  music, 
whether  vocal  or  instrumental. 

STIMMFUHRUNG  (Germ.),  Part-writing, 
which 

STIMPSON,  James,  a  well-known  Birming- 
ham musician,  born  at  Lincoln,  Feb.  29,  1820, 
son  of  a  lay  vicar  of  the  cathedral,  who  removed 
to  Durham  in  1822,  where  James  became  a 
chorister  in  1827.  In  February  1884  he  was 
articled  to  Mr.  Ingham,  organist  of  Carlisle 
Cathedral  ;  in  June  1836  was  appointed  organist 
of  St  Andrew's,  Newcastle  ;  and  in  June  1841, 
on  Ingham's  death,  was  made  organist  of 
Carlisle. 

In  February  1842  James  Stimjwon  was 
unanimously  chosen  organist  at  the  Town  Hall 
and  St.  Paul's,  Birmingham,  out  of  many  com- 
petitors, and  in  the  following  year  justified  the 
choice  by  founding  the  Festival  Choral  Society 
and  its  Benevolent  Fund,  in  connection  with 
the  Triennial  Festivals.  He  continued  organist 
and  chorus-master  to  the  Society  until  1855. 
His  activity,  however,  did  not  stop  here.  In 
1844  he  was  instrumental  in  starting  the  weekly 
Monday  Evening  Concerts,  of  which,  in  1859, 
he  took  the  entire  responsibility,  to  relinquish 
them  only  after  heavy  losses  in  1867. 


In  1845  Mr.  Stimpson  had  the  satisfaction 
of  having  the  pedals  of  the  Town  Hall  organ 
increased  from  2  to  2$  octaves,  so  that  he  was 
able  to  perform  the  works  of  J.  S.  Bach  un- 
mutilated.  From  his  weekly  recitals  in  the 
Town  Hall,  given  throughout  the  year  to 
audiences  varying  from  600  to  1000,  many  a 
young  amateur  has  derived  his  first  taste  for 
classical  music.  He  was  permanent  organist 
of  the  Birmingham  festivals,  and  Mendelssohn's 
last  visit  there  was  to  conduct  '  Elijah  '  for  Mr. 
Stimpson 's  benefit,  April  25,  1847.  He  intro- 
duced Sims  Reeves  and  Charles  Halle'  to 
Birmingham,  and  laboured  from  1849  until 
1868,  in  many  ways,  in  the  service  of  good 
music,  gaining  thereby  the  gratitude  and  respect 
of  his  fellow-townsmen.  He  was  for  many  years 
Professor  of  Music  at  the  Blind  Institution.  He 
died  at  Birmingham,  Oct  4,  1886. 

D'Almaine  published  in  1850  'The  Organists' 
Standard  Library,'  edited  by  Mr.  Stimpson, 
consisting  principally  of  pieces  hitherto  unpub- 
lished in  this  country.  His  other  publications 
consist  mostly  of  arrangements  and  a  manual 
of  theory  published  by  Rudall,  Carte  A  Co.  o. 

STIRLING,  Elizabeth,  an  eminent  English 
organist  and  composer ;  born  at  Greenwich, 
Feb.  26,  1819  ;  learned  the  organ  and  piano 
from  W.  B.  Wilson  and  Edward  Holmes,  and 
harmony  from  J.  A.  Hamilton  and  G.  A.  Mac- 
farren.  She  attained  a  remarkable  degree  of 
execution  on  the  organ  pedals,  as  may  be  in- 
ferred from  her  first  public  performance,  given 
at  St.  Katherine's  Church,  Regent's  Park,  when, 
out  of  fourteen  numbers,  the  programme  con- 
tained five  pedal  fugues  and  preludes,  three  pedal 
trios,  and  other  pieces,  by  J.  S.  Bach.  In  Nov. 
1839  she  was  elected  organist  of  All  Saints', 
Poplar,  which  she  retained  till  Sept.  1858, 
when  she  gained  the  same  post  at  St.  Andrew's 
Undershaft,  by  competition.  This  she  resigned 
in  1880.  In  1856  she  submitted  an  exercise 
(Pa.  exxx.  for  five  voices  and  orchestra)  for  the 
degree  of  Mus.B.  Oxon.  ;  but  though  accepted 
it  was  not  performed,  owing  to  the  want  of 
power  to  grant  a  degree  to  a  lady.  She  pub- 
lished some  original  pedal  fugues  and  slow 
movements,  and  other  pieces  for  her  instrument, 
as  well  as  arrangements  from  the  works  of 
Handel,  Bach,  and  Mozart  Also  songs  and 
duets,  and  many  part-songs  for  four  voices,  of 
which  a  well-established  favourite  is  « All  among 
the  barley.'  In  1868  she  married  Mr.  F.  A. 
Bridge,  and  died  in  London,  March  25,  1895.  o. 

STOBAEUS,  Johanx,  was  born  July  6, 1580, 
at  Graudenz,  a  town  in  West  Prussia  on  the 
river  Vistula.  In  1595  he  was  sent,  for  his 
further  education,  to  Kbnigsberg,  where  also 
from  1600  he  attended  the  University.  In 
1599  he  became  the  pupil  in  music  of  Johann 
Eccard,  then  Ducal  Capcllmeister  at  Kbnigs- 
berg. In  1601  Stobaeu8  was  bass-singer  in 
the  Ducal  Chapel,  and  in  1602  was  appointed 
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Cantor  at  the  Domkirche  and  the  School  in 
connection  therewith.  In  1626  he  received  the 
appointment  of  Capellmeister  to  the  Eleotor  of 
Brandenburg  at  Kbnigsberg,  which  he  retained 
till  his  death  on  Sept.  11,  1646.  Stobaeus 
followed  Eccard  in  the  contrapuntal  setting  of 
the  Chorale -tunes  for  voices  alone,  in  a  style 
midway  between  that  of  the  motet  proper,  and 
that  of  mere  note-for-note  harmony.  In  1634 
he  published  'Geistliche  Lieder  auf  gewohn- 
liche  Preussische  Kirchen-Melodeyen  durchaus 
gerichtet  und  mit  funtT  Stimmen  componirt.' 
This  work  contains  102  settings  a  5  of  the 
Chorale-Tunes,  half  of  them  by  Eccard,  the 
remainder  by  Stobaeus.  In  1642  and  1644 
appeared  two  parts  of  '  Preussische  Fest-lieder 
mit  5,  6,  8  Stimmen,'  27  by  Eccard,  21  by 
Stobaeus.  In  this  work  the  tunes,  as  well  as 
the  settings,  are  by  the  composers.  It  has  been 
reproduced  in  modern  score  by  Teschner.  An 
earlier  publication  of  Stobaeus  is  his  '  Cantiones 
Sacrae  5,  6,  7,  8,  and  10  vocibusitem  aliquot 
Magnificat  5  et  6  vojibus  adornatae,'  Frankfort, 
1624.  The  Konigsberg  Library  also  contains 
a  large  number  of  occasional  compositions  by 
Stobaeus,  sacred  and  secular.  J.  R.  M. 

STOCK,  Fkieurich  Wilhelm  August, 
violinist,  composer,  and  conductor  of  the  Theo- 
dore Thomas  Orchestra  in  Chicago,  U.S.A.,  was 
born  in  Yiilich,  Germany,  on  Nov.  11,  1872,  the 
son  of  a  bandmaster  in  the  German  army.  Under 
him  he  began  his  musical  studies,  entered  the 
Cologne  Conservatory  at  fourteen  years  of  age, 
was  graduated  as  a  violinist,  and  then  took  up 
seriously  the  study  of  theory  and  composi- 
tion under  Engelbert  Humperdinck,  Heinrich 
Zollner,  Gustav  Jensen,  and  Franz  Wullner.  In 
1895  he  went  to  America  to  become  a  member 
of  the  Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra,  and  in 
1899  was  appointed  assistant  to  Theodore 
Thomas  (q.  v.),  then  conductor  of  that  organisa- 
tion. In  1903  he  conducted  the  concerts  given 
by  the  orchestra  outside  the  city  of  Chicago,  and 
on  the  death  of  Mr.  Thomas  in  January  1905, 
he  succeeded  him  in  the  conductorship.  Mr. 
Stock  has  written  a  considerable  number  of 
works  in  thelarger  forms, — overtures,  symphonic 
poems,  a  set  of  symphonic  variations  which  have 
been  repeatedly  played  in  Chicago,  and  were 
brought  forward  by  Franz  Kneisel  (q.v.)  at  the 
festival  of  1906  in  Worcester;  Mr.  Kneisel  has 
also  taken  into  his  repertory  of  chamber-music 
a  string  quartet  of  marked  originality  and 
strength.  In  harmonisation  and  orchestration 
Mr.  Stock  belongs  to  the  latter-day  German 
school  of  vivid  colourists.  h.  e.  k. 

STOCK  AND  HORN,  a  rude  musical  instru- 
ment mentioned  by  early  writers  as  being  in  uso 
among  the  Scottish  peasantry.  It  appears  to  ha  vo 
been  identical  with  or  similar  to  the  Pibcorn  (see 
vol.  iii.  p.  739).  The  instrument  is  figured  in  a 
vignette  in  Ritson's  Scotish  Songs,  1794,  also  on 
the  frontispiece  to  the  editions  of  Ramsay's 


Gentle  Shepherd,  illustrated  by  David  Allan, 
1788  and  1808.  It  was  then  almost  obsolete, 
for  Robert  Burns,  the  poet,  had 
much  difficulty  in  obtaining  one. 
It  appears  to  have  been  made  in 
divers  forms,  with  either  a  wooden 
or  a  bone  stock,  the  horn  being 
that  of  a  cow.  Burns,  in  a  letter 
to  George  Thomson,  Nov.  19, 
1794,  thus  describes  it:  4  Tell 
my  friend  Allan  .  .  .  that  I 
much  suspect  he  has  in  his  plates 
mistaken  the  figure  of  the  stock 
and  horn.  I  have  at  last  gotten 
one ;  but  it  is  a  very  rude  instru- 
Stock  and  Horn.  ment.  It  is  composed  of  three 
parts,  the  stock,  which  is  the 
hinder  thigh  bone  of  a  sheep  .  .  .  the  horn 
which  is  a  common  Highland  cow's  horn  cut 
off  at  the  smaller  end  until  the  aperture  be 
large  enough  to  admit  the  stock  to  be  pushed 
up  through  the  horn,  until  it  be  held  by  the 
thicker  end  of  the  thigh  bone ;  and  lastly,an  oaten 
reed  exactly  cut  and  notched  like  that  which 
you  see  every  shepherd -boy  have,  when  the 
corn  stems  are  green  and  full  grown.  The 
reed  is  not  made  fast  in  the  bone,  but  is  held  by 
the  Hi*,  and  plays  loose  on  the  smaller  end  of 
the  stock ;  while  the  stock  with  the  horn  hanging 
on  its  larger  end,  is  held  by  the  hand  in  playing. 
The  stock  has  six  or  seven  ventages  on  the 
upper  side,  and  one  back  ventage,  like  the  com- 
mon flute.  This  of  mine  was  made  by  a  man 
from  the  braes  of  Athole,  and  is  exactly  what 
the  shepherds  are  wont  to  use  in  that  country. 
However,  either  it  is  not  quite  properly  bored 
in  the  holes,  or  else  we  have  not  the  art  of 
blowing  it  rightly,  for  we  can  make  little  of  it.' 

The  illustration  given  is  the  Stock  and  Horn 
as  depicted  by  David  Allan.  p.  k. 

STOCK  EXCHANGE  ORCHESTRAL  AND 
CHORAL  SOCIETY,  THE  The  Orchestral 
Society  was  founded  in  Nov.  1883,  and 
gave  its  first  concert  on  March  5,  1885.  On 
Dec  18,  1885,  the  first  subscription  con- 
cert was  given  at  Prince's  Hall  ;  and  continu- 
ously from  that  date  the  Society  has  given  a 
series  of  concerts  in  each  season  at  St.  James's 
and  Queen's  Hall.  The  Male  Voice  Choir  was 
established  in  Oct.  1886,  and  gave  its  first 
concert  in  Feb.  1887.  The  choir  made  its 
first  appearance  with  the  orchestra  in  May  1 888, 
and  since  has  always  been  a  regular  feature  at 
the  concerts.  In  Oct.  1899  the  orchestra  and 
choir  amalgamated  under  the  present  title.  One 
of  the  objects  of  the  Society  is  the  production 
of  new  works  by  native  composers,  and  the 
committee  is  prepared  to  consider  original 
choral  and  orchestral  compositions  when  sub- 
mitted to  them.  Mr.  George  Kitchin,  an  ama- 
teur, was  honorary  conductor  of  both  orchestra 
and  choir  from  their  foundation  until  his  retire- 
ment in  1897.     Mr.  Arthur  W.  Payne  has 
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conducted  the  orchestra  from  Oct.  1897  to  the 
present  date,  and  Mr.  Munro  Davison  the  choir 
from  Oct  1898. 

The  subscription  for  members  of  the  orchestra 
or  of  the  choir  and  for  subscribers  is  from  £1  :  Is. 
upwards.  Membership  of  the  Society  is  not  re- 
stricted to  the  Stock  Exchange,  though  members 
of  that  body  take  precedence  in  all  vacancies 
occurring  in  the  orchestra  and  choir.  The 
orchestra  numbers  130,and  the  Male  Voice  Choir 
60  members.  Three  subscription  concerts,  at 
least,  are  always  given  in  each  season.    8.  J.  8. 

STOCKFLOTE.  (See  Czakan,  vol.  i.  p.  649.) 

STOCKHAUSEN,  Madame,  was  born  Mar- 
garete  Schmuck,  at  Gebweiler  in  1803,  and 
trained  in  Paris  as  a  concert-singer  by  Cartruffo. 
She  became  the  wife  of  the  harpist  and  composer 
Franz  Stockhausen  (1792-1868),  and  the  mother 
of  the  singer  Julius  Stockhausen.  Husband 
and  wife  travelled,  giving  not  very  remunerative 
concerts  in  Switzerland  (1825).  Paris  was 
visited  later,  but  Mme.  Stockhausen's  greatest 
successes  attended  her  in  England,  where  she 
was  induced  to  return  almost  every  year  from 
1828  to  1840,  singing  at  some  of  the  concerts 
of  the  Philharmonic  and  Vocal  Societies,  and  also 
taking  part  in  the  principal  private  and  benefit 
concerts.  She  had  little  or  no  dramatic  feeling, 
but  as  she  gained  in  power  she  grew  in  public 
favour,  and  came  to  be  recognised  as  a  true 
musician  and  an  accomplished  singer.  She 
was  frequently  engaged  at  provincial  festivals, 
and  her  delivery  of  the  music  of  Maiy  in  Spohr's 
*  Calvary  '  evoked  special  praise  among  her 
oratorio  parts. 

A  few  years  after  her  farewell  appearance  in 
London,  a  home  was  made  in  Colmar,  whither 
the  Stockhausens  retired  to  devote  themselves 
to  the  education  of  their  six  children.  Up  to 
1849  Mme.  Stockhausen  was  heard  with  her 
son  at  local  concerts ;  she  left  Alsace  only 
occasionally  to  appear  in  public,  and  in  her  last 
visit  to  Paris  (1849)  her  singing  showed  a  great 
falling  off.  She  died  Oct  6,  1877,  nearly  ten 
years  after  her  husband,  much  regretted  by  her 
many  friends.  l.  m.  m. 

STOCKHAUSEN,  Julius,  son  of  the  fore- 
going,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  singers  of 
his  time,  was  born  at  Paris,  July  22,  1826. 
His  gifts  showed  themselves  early,  and  his 
mother  was  accustomed  to  say  that  he  could 
sing  before  he  could  speak.  He  and  his  younger 
brother  Edward  (who  died  early)  accompanied 
their  parents  on  a  concert  tour  to  England,  and 
learnt  there  to  sing  Bishop's  duct,  '  Where  are 
you  going,  sweet  sister  Fay  ?'  In  1833  Julius 
was  placed  at  a  school  at  Gebweiler  in  Alsace, 
where  he  remained  till  1840,  with  a  view  to 
the  clerical  profession.  But  such  intentions 
were  dispelled  by  the  violent  turn  for  music 
which  asserted  itself  after  a  concert  at  Basle  in 
1842,  at  which  Mme.  Stockhausen  made  her 
last  appearance.    He  took  a  prominent  part  in  I 


the  concerts  at  Gebweiler  as  singer,  accompanist, 
violin- player,  and  even  drummer.  In  1844  he 
moved  to  the  seminary  of  Strasburg,  and  there 
his  performances  on  the  violoncello  and  organ 
sealed  his  fate  as  a  priest  In  1845  and  1846 
he  visited  Paris  with  his  father,  took  lessons  in 
the  piano  from  Charles  Hall6  and  Stamaty, 
and  in  singing  from  Manuel  Garcia,  and  entered 
thoroughly  into  the  abundant  musical  life  of 
the  French  capital,  to  the  great  advantage  of 
his  musical  education.  His  devotion  to  the 
profession  of  music  was,  however,  not  absolutely 
decided  till  1848,  when,  at  the  invitation  of 
Ernst  Reiter,  the  conductor,  he  suddenly  took 
the  part  of  Elijah  in  a  performance  of  that 
oratorio  at  Basle.  His  success  decided  his 
future  course,  and  he  at  once  threw  himself 
energetically  into  the  art,  and  for  the  next  few 
years  travelled  in  all  directions,  singing  at 
innumerable  concerts  Schubert's  '  Schbne  Mul- 
lerin'  and  other  songs.  In  1849  he  came  to 
England,  renewed  his  lessons  with  Garcia  and 
sang  at  various  concerts.  In  1851  he  returned, 
and  sang  three  times  at  the  Philharmonic, 
April  7,  in  the  Choral  Symphony,  April  28,  in 
two  trios,  and  June  9  in  a  scena  from  Boieldieu'a 
'Chaperon  Rouge.'  Taste  in  England  was  not 
then  sufficiently  advanced  to  call  for  the  Lieder 
just  mentioned.  To  these,  at  the  instance,  of 
Schroder- Devrient,  he  shortly  added  Schumann's 
'  Dichterliebe '  and  others.  His  first  appearance 
on  the  stage  seems  to  have  been  at  Mannheim 
in  1852-53,  and  he  joined  the  Opera-Comique 
at  Paris  in  1857-59,  taking  such  parts  as  the 
Seneschal  in  'Jean  de  Paris.'  At  this  time  he 
became  intimate  with  Ary  Scheffer  ;  and  with 
Mme.  Viardot,  Berlioz,  Duprez,  Saint-Saens,  and 
others,  formed  one  of  the  circle  by  whom  much 
German  music  was  performed  in  the  studio  of 
the  great  painter. 

1859  to  1862  were  occupied  in  more  concert 
tours,  and  it  was  during  this  time  at  Leipzig 
and  Cologne  that  he  first  attempted  Schumann's 
'  Faust '  music.  In  1 862  he  came  to  an  anchor 
at  Hamburg  as  Director  of  the  Philharmonio 
Concerts  and  of  the  Singukademie,  a  position 
which  he  retained  till  1869,  when  he  was  made 
Kammersinger  to  the  King  of  Wiirtemberg  at 
Stuttgart  with  a  salary  of  2000  gulden,  residing 
at  Canstatt  During  all  this  time  he  took  many 
concert  tours,  especially  with  Mme.  Schumann, 
Joachim,  and  Brahms.  In  the  latter  part  of 
1870  he  brought  over  his  pupil  Sophie  Lowe  to 
England,  sang  at  the  Popular  Concerts,  and 
remained  till  late  in  1871.  He  once  more  sang 
at  the  Philharmonic,  and  appeared  at  the  Crystal 
Palace,  and  the  Monday  Populars,  where  he 
introduced  several  fine  unknown  Lieder  of 
Schubert.  He  and  Frl.  Lbwe  reappeared  here 
the  next  winter,  and  remained  till  the  end  of 
the  summer  season  of  1872. 

In  1874  he  moved  from  Stuttgart  to  Berlin, 
and  took  the  direction  of  the  Vocal  Society 
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founded  by  Stern  (Sternsches  Gesangverein), 
which  under  his  genial  and  able  direction  rose 
to  the  highest  point  of  excellence.  In  the  four 
years  that  he  conducted  it  there  were  no  less 
than  twenty-eight  performances  of  great  works, 
including  Beethoven's  Mass  in  D,  Mozart's 
Requiem,  Bach's  Matthew-Passion,  Schumann's 
'Faust'  music  (complete),  and  '  Paradise  and  the 
Peri,'  Brahms's  Requiem,  etc.  In  1878  he  again 
changed  his  residence,  this  time  to  Frankfort, 
to  take  the  department  of  singing  in  the  Conser- 
vatorium  founded  by  Dr.  Hoch,  and  presided 
over  by  Ralf.  This  post,  however,  he  soon  gave 
up,  and  retired  to  his  house  at  Frankfort, 
teaching  the  many  private  pupils  who  resorted 
to  him  there.  After  the  death  of  Ralf  in  1882 
he  returned  to  the  Conservatorium.  In  1 886-87 
he  published  his  Method  of  Singing  (translated 
by  Mme.  Sophie  Lowe,  new  edition,  1907).  He 
died  Sept.  22,  1906. 

Stockhausen's  singing  in  his  best  days  must 
have  been  wonderful.  Even  to  those  who,  like 
the  writer,  only  heard  him  after  he  had  passed 
his  zenith,  it  is  a  thing  never  to  be  forgotten. 
Perhaps  the  maturity  of  the  taste  and  expression 
made  up  for  a  little  falling  off  in  the  voice. 
His  delivery  of  opera  and  oratorio  music — his 
favourite  pieces  from  'Euryanthe,'  'Jean  de 
Paris,'  '  Le  Chaperon  rouge,'  and  «  Le  Philtre 1 ; 
or  the  part  of  Elijah,  or  certain  special  airs  of 
Bach — was  superb  in  taste,  feeling,  and  execu- 
tion ;  but  it  was  the  Lieder  of  Schubert  and 
Schumann  that  most  peculiarly  suited  him,  and 
these  he  delivered  in  a  truly  remarkable  way. 
The  rich  beauty  of  the  voice,  the  nobility  of  the 
style,  the  perfect  phrasing,  the  intimate  sym- 
pathy, and,  not  least,  the  intelligible  way  in 
which  the  words  were  given — in  itself  one  of 
his  greatest  claims  to  distinction — all  combined 
to  make  his  singing  of  songs  a  wonderful  event. 
Those  who  have  heard  him  sing  Schubert's 
'  Nachtstiick,'  'The  Wanderer,'  'Memnon,'  or 
the  Har^r's  songs ;  or  Schumann's  '  Friih- 
lingsnacht,'  or  '  Fluthenreicher  Ebro,'  or  the 
•  Lowenbraut, '  will  corroborate  all  that  has  just 
been  said.  But  perhaps  his  highest  achievement 
was  the  part  of  Dr.  Marianus  in  the  third  part 
of  Schumann's  'Faust,'  in  which  his  delivery 
of  the  scene  beginning  *  Hier  ist  die  Aussicht 
frei,'  with  just  as  much  of  acting  as  the  con- 
cert-room will  admit — and  no  more — was  one 
of  the  most  touching  and  remarkable  things 
ever  witnessed.  o. 

STOCKHORN.  A  reed  instrument  on  the 
principle  of  the  bagpipe  practice  -  chanter, 
but  with  two  parallel  cylindrical  tubes  and 
independent  reeds.  These  tubes  were  pierced 
in  a  single  block  of  wood,  furnished  with  a  horn 
bell-mouth  at  one  end,  and  the  reeds  were 
sounded  by  means  of  a  cap  or  covering-piece 
placed  between  the  lips,  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  mouth-piece  of  the  flageolet. 

An  interesting  example  in  the  Museum  of 


Scottish  Antiquities,  Edinburgh,  has  fourtet- 
finger-holes,  and  two  thumb-holes  at  the  back, 
arranged  in  pairs,  so  that  each  finger  close*  »: 
opens  two  holes  at  once.  The  total  length  of 
this  instrument  is  about  twenty-two  inch**, 
with  a  bell-mouth  expanding  to  2$  inches,  and 
its  scale  is  from  /  to  g".  The  object  of  the 
double  bore  appears  to  have  been  the  production 
of  a  strong  beating  tone  from  mistimed  conson 
ances  as  is  common  in  certain  native  Egyptian 
instruments  at  the  present  day.  D.  J.  B. 

STODART.  A  family  of  eminent  pianoforte- 
makers,  whose  business  was  founded  in  Waidour 
Street,  Soho,  about  the  year  1776,  by  Robert 
Stodart.  It  is  said  he  had  been  in  the  Royal 
Horse  Guards,  to  be  a  private  in  which  corps 
involved  at  that  time  the  payment  of  £100.  an 
amount  that  must  now  be  estimated  by  the  then 
higher  value  of  money.  Having  little  duty  and 
much  leisure,  Stodart  became  a  pupil  of  John 
Broadwood  to  learn  pianoforte-making,  and  in 
the  books  of  Broadwood's  firm  appears,  during 
the  year  1 775,  to  have  taken  his  share  in  tuning 
for  customers.  It  was  while  he  was  under 
Broadwood  that  he  had  the  privilege,  enjoyed  by 
them  as  friends,  of  assisting  Americus  Backers 
in  the  invention  of  the  new  movement  for  the 
grand  pianoforte  since  generally  known  as  the 
•  English  *  action.  After  Backers's  death,  Stodart, 
now  upon  his  own  account,  entered  upon  gran  i 
pianoforte  making  with  energy  and  ability,  and 
soon  made  a  considerable  reputation.  The 
pianoforte  was  at  that  time  hardly  emancipated 
from  the  harpsichord,  and  there  were  frequent 
endeavours  to  combine  both  principles  in  one 
instrument  An  endeavour  of  this  nature  was 
patented  by  Stodart  in  1777,  which  is  otherwise 
remarkable  by  the  first  mention  of  the  word 
'  grand  '  in  connection  with  a  pianoforte.  In 
it  he  worked  his  crow-quill  registers,  and  also  a 
swell,  by  means  of  pedals. 

We  find  the  business  in  1795  removed  to 
Golden  Square,  William  Stodart  in  that  year 
taking  out,  from  that  address,  a  jatent  for  an 
•Upright  Grand.'  Tins  was  the  horizontal 
grand  turned  up  vertically  in  the  same  way  the 
upright  harpsichord  had  been.  The  giraffe  like 
upright  grand  was  then  coming  into  fashion, 
and  the  speciality  of  Stodart's  patent  was  to 
introduce  one  in  the  form  of  a  bookcase.  Of 
the  highest  importance  was  the  patent  of  James 
Thorn  and  William  Allen,  who  were  in  Stodart's 
employ,  a  compensating  framing  of  metal  tubes 
and  plates  at  once  secured  by  Stodart's  linn. 
This  meritorious  invention,  which  was  really 
Allen's,  was  brought  out  in  1820,  and  paved 
the  way  to  the  general  introduction  of  iron  in 
pianofortes  as  a  resisting  power.  [See  Piano- 
forte  and  the  writer's  Pianoforte  Primer,  p.  16.] 
When  Malcolm  Stodart,  who  had  shown  great 
promise,  died,  the  interest  of  the  survivors 
ceased,  and  the  business,  which  had  been  de- 
clining, came,  in  1861,  to  an  end.     a.  j.  h. 
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STOKES,  Charles.  This  excellent  musician 
was  born  in  1784,  and  received  his  first  instruc- 
tions as  a  chorister  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral. 
He  was  afterwards  a  pupil  of  "Webbe,  the  glee 
composer,  who  was  his  godfather — and  of  other 
masters ;  but  he  was  most  indebted  for  his 
musical  knowledge  to  Samuel  Wesley,  with 
whom  he  was  long  and  iutimately  acquainted. 
He  officiated  forseveral  years  as  assistant-organist 
to  Callcott,  at  St.  Paul's,  Covent  Garden,  and 
Bartleman  at  Croydon  ;  but  he  latterly  pre- 
ferred the  quiet  pursuit  of  his  own  studies,  in 
domestic  retirement,  to  the  exertion  and  fatigue 
of  public  engagements.  Yet  his  musical  acquire- 
ments were  of  the  highest  order.  Vincent 
Novello  speaks  of  him  as  a  most  able  teacher, 
an  excellent  organist,  a  delightful  pianoforte- 
player,  a  refined  and  tasteful  composer,  and  one 
of  the  most  profound  musical  theorists  then 
living.  His  name  was  little  known,  and  his 
published  music  was  almost  confined  to  the 
pieces  printed  in  Novello's  1  Select  Organ  Pieces ' 
(from  which  this  notice  is  derived).  That 
collection  contains  ten  pieces  by  Stokes,  full  of 
quiet  feeling,  and  real,  though  somewhat  anti- 
quated, musicianship.  Novello  also  published 
an  Anthem  of  his,  '  I  will  lay  me  down  in  peace. ' 
He  died  in  London,  April  14,  1839.  o. 

STOLTZ,  Rosin e,  celebrated  French  singer, 
whose  chequered  life  has  afforded  materials  for 
more  than  one  romance,  was  born  in  Paris, 
Feb.  13,  1815.  According  to  Fetis  her  real 
name  was  Victorine  Noob,  but  she  entered 
Ramier's  class  in  Choron's  school  in  1826  as 
Rose  Niva.  She  became  a  chorus-singer  at  one 
of  the  theatres  after  the  Revolution  of  1830, 
and  in  1832  made  a  very  modest  debut  at 
Brussels.  In  1833  she  sang  at  Lille  under  the 
name  of  Rosine  Stoltz,  Her  knowledge  of  music 
was  deficient,  and  she  never  became  a  iierfect 
singer,  but  nevertheless  made  a  considerable 
mark  in  lyric  tragedy.  The  first  time  she  dis- 
played her  jwwers  was  when  acting  with  A. 
Nourrit  as  Rachel  in  4  La  Juive '  at  Brussels  in 
1836.  She  reappeared  in  the  part  at  the  Oplra 
in  Paris,  August  25,  1837.  Though  inferior 
to  Mile.  Falcon,  who  had  created  the  rdle,  the 
public  was  interested  by  a  talent  so  original  and 
full  of  fire,  though  so  unequal,  and  Mme.  Stoltz 
became  a  favourite  from  the  day  she  appeared 
in  parts  written  expressly  for  her.  Indeed 
throughout  Leon  Pillet's  management  (1841 
to  184  7)  she  reigned  without  a  rival.  She  created 
the  following  mezzo-soprano  parte:  Lazarillo 
in  Marliani  s  «Xacarilla'  (1839);  Leonore  in 
'La  Favorite'  (1840);  Agathe  in  'Der  Frei- 
Bchiitz'  (1841);  Catarina  in  'La  Reine  de 
Chypre'(1841);  Odottein  'Charles  VI.' (1843) ; 
Zada  in  Donizetti's  «  Dom  Sebastien '  (1843)  ; 
Beppo  in  Halevy's  '  Lazzarone,'  Desdemona  in 
'Otello,' and  '  Marie  Stuart '  in  Nicdermeyer's 
opera  (1844);  Estrelle  in  Balfe's  *  Etoile  de 
Seville'  (1845);  David  in  Mermefs  opera  of 


that  name,  and  Marie  in  Rossini's  pasticcio 
•Robert  Bruce'  (1846).  The  last  three  were 
failures,  and  in  1849  she  left  Paris,  but  appeared 
for  some  time  longer  in  the  provinces  and  abroad. 
Then  no  more  was  heard  of  her  excepting  the 
fact  of  her  successive  marriages  to  a  Baron  and 
two  foreign  princes.  Schoen  published  in  her 
name  six  melodies  for  voice  and  PF.  in  1870. 

Among  the  works  based  on  the  life  of  Rosine 
Stoltz  may  be  mentioned  Scudo's  Histoire  dune 
mntalrice  de  VOptra  ;  Lanier's  Mme.  Jlosine 
Stoltz  (Paris,  1847,  16mo);  Cantinjou's  Lts 
Adituxdt  Mme.  Stoltz  (Paris,  1847,  18mo),  and 
Mile.  Eugenie  Pe'rignou's  Ilosine  Stoltz  (Paris, 
1847,  8vo).  o.  c. 

STOLTZER,  Thomas,  a  musician  of  the 
earlier  part  of  the  16th  century,  born  at 
Schweidnitz  in  Silesia,  which  was  then  \^st  of 
the  independent  kingdom  of  Bohemia.  He 
became  Capellmeister  at  Ofen  or  Buda  to  King 
Louis,  who  reigned  over  both  Hungary  and 
Bohemia  from  1517  to  1526.  F^tis  gives  the 
date  of  Stoltzcr*8  death  as  August  29,  1526,  but 
although  the  fact  has  not  been  noticed  by 
musical  historians,  it  is  somew'aat  significant 
that  this  is  merely  the  date  ol  the  Battle  of 
Mohacs,  at  which  King  Louis  with  the  flower 
of  the  Hungarian  nobility  fell  in  fighting  against 
the  Turks.  But  there  is  no  evidence  that 
Stoltzer  was  with  King  Loxiis  on  this  occasion, 
or  that  his  life  came  to  an  end  with  the  taking 
of  Buda  shortly  afterwards  by  the  Turks.  It 
is  very  probable  that  he  was  still  alive  between 
1536  and  1544,  when  the  greater  part  of  his 
works  appeared  in  the  Collections  of  the  time. 
A  letter  of  his,  addressed  to  Duke  Albert  of 
Prussia,  dated  Feb.  23,  1526,  is  extant,  which 
seems  to  refer  to  some  offer  made  to  him  from 
the  Duke  to  become  his  Capellmeister  at  Konigs- 
berg.  He  sent  to  the  Duke  an  elaborate  com- 
position of  the  37th  Psalm  in  Luther's  German 
Prose  version  in  seven  divisions  ('  motel tisch 
gesetzt ')  for  three  to  seven  voices.  There  are 
four  other  Psalms  of  the  same  kind  which,  with 
the  one  above  mentioned,  Otto  Kade  considers 
to  represent  the  high-water  mark  of  Stoltzer's 
abilities  as  a  composer.  The  MSS.  of  these  are 
now  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Dresden,  for  which 
Kade  negotiated  their  purchase  in  1858,  and  one 
of  them,  Psalm  xii.,  '  Hilf,  Herr,  die  Heiligen 
sind  abgenommen,'  he  has  since  published  in 
score  in  the  BeUagen  to  Ambros's  Geschichte. 
Ambros  gives  considerable  praise  to  the  Latin 
Psalms  and  Motets  of  Stoltzer,  which  appeared 
in  the  various  collections  1588  to  1545  and 
1569.  This  praise  he  largely  qualifies  in  the 
case  of  the  thirty-nine  settings  a  4-5  of  Latin 
Church  Hymns,  which  constitute  Stoltzer's  con- 
tribution to  Rhau's  'Hymni  Sacri '  of  1542. 
These  latter  he  considers  somewhat  heavy, 
though  showing  solid  workmanship.  Other 
German  works  of  Stoltzer  are  seven  settings  of 
Geistliche  Gesange  and  ten  of  Weltliche  Lieder 
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in  the  collections  of  Schijffer,  1536,  Foreter, 
1539,  and  Ott,  1544.  One  of  the  secular  songs, 
'  Entlaubet  ist  der  Walde,'  deserves  mention, 
because  the  tune  in  Stoltzer's  tenor  was  after- 
wards adopted  as  the  Chorale -tune  for  the 
Hymn  '  Ich  dank  dir,  lieber  Herre.'  The  tune 
itself  is  said  to  have  been  known  about  1452, 
and  it  also  api*ears  in  Hans  Gerle's  Lautcnbuch 
of  1532.  Harmonised  by  Bach,  it  forms  the  con- 
clusion of  his  Cantata,  1  Wer  da  glaubet  und 
gotauft  wird.'  It  is  given  with  Stoltzer's  own 
harmony  in  Schiiberlein's  Schaiz,  Bd.  iii.  n.  443. 
One  of  tho  Gcistliche  Gesange  also  deserves 
mention,  'Kunig,  ein  Herr  ob  alle  Reich,' 
because  the  first  words  of  the  three  verses  form 
the  acrostic  '  Konig  Ludwig'  (King  Louis  of 
Hungary),  and  the  hymn  itself  first  appears  in 
company  with  the  better -known  'Mag  ich 
Ungliick  nicht  widerstehn,'  which  also  forms 
the  acrostic  'Maria,'  for  Queen  Maria,  the  wife  of 
Louis,  and  daughter  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V. 
A  large  number  of  Latin  Motets  by  Stoltzer 
exist  in  MS.  in  the  Library  at  Zwickau.  J.  k.  m. 

STONARD,  William,  Muh.B.  Oxon.  1608, 
was  organist  of  Christ  Church  Cathedral,  Oxford. 
Some  of  his  compositions  are  preserved  in  the 
Music  School,  Oxford,  and  an  Evening  Service 
in  C  in  the  Tudway  Collection  (Harl.  MS.  7337). 
The  latter  is  printed  in  the  publications  of  the 
Motet  Society,  vol.  ii.  p.  78.  The  words  of 
some  of  his  anthems  are  in  Clifford's  Collection. 
He  died  in  1630.  w.  h.  r. 

STOPPED  PIPE.  An  organ  pipe,  the  upper 
end  of  which  is  closed  by  a  wooden  plug,  or  cap 
of  metal.  The  pitch  of  a  stopjted  pipe  is  one 
octave  lower  (roughly  speaking)  than  that  of  an 
open  pipe  of  the  same  length  ;  it  is  usual,  there- 
fore, in  a  specification,  to  state  the  pitch  of  a 
stopped  pipe  instead  of  its  length  ;  thus,  1  Open 
Diapason  1 6  ft. , ' 4  Bourdon  1 6  ft. -tone,'  etc.  By 
the  former  it  is  understood  that  the  longest  pipe 
is  1 6  ft.  long ;  by  the  latter  that  the  longest 
pipe  (though  only  8  ft.  in  length)  gives  the 
same  note  aa  an  open  pipe  of  16  ft.  For  the 
acoustic  law  which  governs  the  pitch  of  closed 
pipes,  see  Pipes,  Vibration  of  air  in,  vol.  iii. 
pp.  752-754.  J.  s. 

STOPPING  is  the  term  used  for  the  action  of 
the  fingers  of  the  left  hand  in  playing  instru- 
ments with  strings  stretched  over  a  fingerboard, 
in  order  to  produce  the  intermediate  sounds  lying 
between  the  notes  sounded  by  the  'open'  strings. 
When  a  higher  note  than  the  fundamental  sound 
of  the  string  is  required,  the  vibrating  part  of 
the  string  must  be  shortened  by  stopping  the 
vibration  at  a  certain  point  between  nut  and 
bridge,  i.e.  by  using  one  of  the  fingers  of  the 
left  hand  as  an  artificial  nut  or  stopping-point 
The  nearer  this  point  is  to  the  bridge  the  shorter 
the  vibrating  part  of  the  strings,  and  the  higher 
in  pitch  therefore  the  sound  produced.  A 
correct  intonation  or  playing  in  perfect  tune 
obviously  depends  entirely  on  exactness  of 
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stopping.  See  also  under  Double  8tops  and 
Harmonics.  p.  d. 

For  stopping  as  applied  to  brass  instruments, 
see  Horn. 

STOPS  (HARPSICHORD).  Like  the  organ, 
the  harpsichord  had  stops,  by  which,  with 
double  keyboard,  contrasts  as  well  as  changes 
could  be  made.  The  principle,  borrowed  from 
the  organ,  was  the  simple  movement  of  each 
rack  of  jacks  forming  a  register,  so  that  the 
quills  of  the  jacks  might  or  might  not  touch 
the  strings.  The  earliest  notice  of  stops  to  a 
keyed  stringed  instrument  appears  in  the  Privy 
Purse  Expenses  of  Henry  VIII.,  April  1530, 
published  by  Sir  N.  Harris  Nicholas  in  1827 
(Rimbault,  History  of  the  Pianoforte,  1860, 
p.  33).  The  item  mentions  *  ii  payer  of  Virgi- 
nails  in  one  coffer  with  iiii  stoppes.'  The  term 
'  Virginals '  in  England  under  the  Tudors  and 
up  to  the  Commonwealth,  had,  like  'Clavier' 
in  German,  the  general  signification  of  any 
keyed  stringed  instrument  [See  Virgin' ax.] 
We  therefore  interpret  this  quotation  as  a 
double  harpsichord,  in  one  case,  with  four  stops. 
If  this  be  so,  we  must  perforce  limit  Hans 
Ruckers's  invention  to  the  'ottava,'  the  octave 
string  [see  Ruckers],  withdrawing  from  him 
the  double  keyboard  and  stops.  In  all  unaltered 
Ruckers  harpsichords,  we  find  the  registers 
made  as  in  the  old  Positive  organs,1  by  the  pro- 
longation of  the  racks  as  rails  or  slides,  so  as  to 
pass  through  and  project  beyond  the  right-hand 
or  treble  side  of  the  case.  Each  rail -end  has  a 
short  loop  of  cord  to  pull  it  by.  The  late  Miss 
Twining's  Andries  Ruckers  of  1640  (ante, 
p.  188,  No.  74),  and  the  Countess  of  Dudley's 
Hans  Ruckers  the  younger  of  1642  (ante, 
p.  187,  No.  41)  have  only  this  simple  arrange- 
ment But  subsequently,  to  be  nearer  the 
hands,  the  registers  were  shifted  by  iron  crank 
levers,  and  manipulated  by  brass  knobs  divided 
into  two  groups  on  either  side  of  the  nameboard, 
and  immediately  above  the  keys.  The  older 
instruments  were  often  altered  and  modernised 
by  the  addition  of  this  contrivance.  The  two 
unison  stops  were  placed  to  the  player's  right 
hand,  and  as  the  reversed  position  of  the  quills 
when  acting  upon  the  strings  required,  could  be 
brought  into  play  by  squeezing  the  two  brass 
knobs  together,  or  made  silent  by  pushing  them 
apart  The  ottava  was  placed  to  the  player's 
left  hand,  with  the  Lute  and  Harp  stops,  which 
were  of  later  introduction,  and  require  separate 
description. 

The  Lute,  a  timbre  or  colour  stop,  doubtless 
arose  from  observation  of  the  power  which  lute 
players,  like  viol-  and  guitar -players,  had  of 
changing  the  quality  of  the  tone  by  touching 
the  strings  closer  to  the  bridge.  Perhaps  the 
earliest  reference  to  an  attempt  to  imitate  these 
instruments  on  the  harj*ichord  has  been  found 
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by  Count  L.  F.  Valdrighi,  of  Modena,  in  a 
letter  in  the  Este  records  dated  March  3,  1595, 
by  Giacomo  Alsise,  horn-maker  of  Padua,  who 
says :  '  I  have  let  Messer  Alessandro  see  and 
hear  .  .  .  one  of  my  quill  instruments  (da 
penna),  of  new  invention,  that  with  two  unisons 
(due  mani  di  corde)  forms  three  changes  of 
sound.'  The  passage  is  obscure,  but  if,  as  is 
probable,  two  jacks  touched  one  stein*  in  Alsise's 
instrument,  one  must  touch  nearer  «,ae  bridge 
than  the  other,  and  produce  a  diffe.ent  quality 
of  sound.  This  might  seem  far-fetched  were 
not  Lady  Dudley's  Antwerp  harpsichord  of  1642 
actually  so  made.  Here  are  four  certainly 
original  changes,  with  three  strings,  two  unisons 
and  an  octave,  and  the  different  quality  is  sought 
for  upon  the  octave  string.  A  few  years  later, 
and  in  England,  Thomas  Mace  (Musiek's  Monu- 
ment, 1676)  speaks  of  the  'Theorboe'  stop, 
which  may  have  been  only  another  name  for 
the  Lute  stop.  Certainly  in  England  in  the 
next  century  the  use  of  the  Lute  stop,  with  its 
fascinating  oboe  quality,  was  universal,1  and  it 
was  frequently  added  to  old  harpsichords. 

The  second  fancy  stop,  the  1  Harp,'  was  con- 
trived to  push  small  pieces  of  firm  leather 
against  the  second  unison.*  We  have  unquestion- 
able authority  for  this  in  a  double  harpsichord 
of  Shudi's,  of  1771,  that  has  never  been  dis- 
turbed.   From  the  material  being  leather,  this 
is  often  called  the  'buff' stop,  and  a  single 
harpsichord,  now  at  Torquay,  inscribed  1  Long- 
man &  Broderip,'  but  bearing  inside  the  real 
maker's  name,  '  Culliford,'  and  date  1775,  which 
has  all  the  stops  named,  has  this  one  marked 
'  Silent.'     The  earliest  mention  of  the  Harp 
stop  (as  '  Welch  harp ')  is  in  a  patent  taken  out 
by  Roger  Plenius  in  1745.   The  combination  of 
the  Lute  stop  by  the  first  unison  on  the  upper 
keyboard,  and  the  second  unison,  which  could 
be  muted  by  the  Harp  stop  on  the  lower,  was 
effected  by  a  pedal  for  the  left  foot    But  to 
allow  this  pedal  to  be  used,  a  stop  placed  inside 
the  case,  at  the  bass  end  of  the  keyboards, 
away  from  the  other  stops,  had  to  be  pushed 
back.    Culliford'8  harjaichord  gives  the  name 
for  this  pedal  stop,  the  4  Machine,'  derived  from 
the  ironwork  of  the  pedal  movement  placed 
outside  the  case,  and  usually  concealed  by  a  box 
covering.  The  alternationof  Lute  and  Harpwith 
the  normal  registers  of  the  upper  and  lower 
keyboards,  is  the  most  pleasing  colour  effect  Of 
the  harpsichord.    In  Kirkman's  harpsichord  we 
find  the  Lute  muted,  without  knowing  for  certain 
if  this  was  the  original  plan.    This  muting  has 
the  high  authority  of  the  late  Carl  Engel,  who 
transferred  Messrs.  Kirkman's  description  of 
the  stops  from  the  Catalogue  of  the  Special 

>  Queen  Chariot  tea  Shod  I  harpelchord  at  Windsor  Cattle  h««  an 
original  Lut«  etop.  and  the  date  U  1740.  Tola  lnitnuu«nt.  l<.n»  at 
Kew  Palace,  wna  prot»l.ly  made  fur  Frederick,  Prince  of  Walea. 
Centre  the  Third's  father. 

*  Bh'idl  put  a  upon*  on  the  eeeond  unlaun  elide,  *>  that  it  could 
not  he  uuahed  off  without  moving  a  rail  ouUida  the  case,  next  the 
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Exhibition  at  South  Kensington,  1872,  to  his 
admirable  General  Catalogue  of  Musical  Instru- 
ments in  the  Museum,  1874,  p.  362. 

The  right-foot  pedal  is  for  the  Swell.  [See 
Swell  (Harpsichord).]  Mace  attributes  the 
invention  of  the  harpsichord  pedal  to  John 
Hay  ward,  a  4  harpsichon  '  maker.  Kirk  man 
and  Shudi  did  not  place  their  fancy  stops  alike. 
Kirkman's  arrangement  (and  Culliford's),  pro- 
ceeding from  the  bass,  was  Harp,  Lute,  Octave  ; 
Shudi's  was  Lute,  Octave,  Harp.  In  all,  the 
Lute,  Octave,  and  first  Unison  move  to  the 
right ;  the  Harp  and  second  Unison  to  the  left. 
Shudi  marked  this  on  Frederic1:  'eh  3  Great's 
harpsichords,  still  preserved  at  Potsdam,  with 
arrows  and  the  English  words  1  ring '  and 
'dumb';  the  Machine  stop,  'open,'  'shut.' 
The  Germans  do  not  appear  at  that  time  to 
have  cared  for  the  varieties  in  the  harpsichord 
given  by  stops.  C.  P.  E.  Bach  makes  no 
remarks  in  his  Versuch  about  them.  He 
merely  says  (1753,  p.  131)  that  on  a  Fliigel 
with  more  than  one  keyboard,  the  player  has 
the  forte  and  piano  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  lower 
and  upper  keyboards  make  those  changes.3 
[See  Pianoforte  Primer,  p.  86.]        A.  J.  H. 

STOPS  (ORGAN).  This  word  is  used  in 
two  senses — for  the  handles  or  draw-stops  which 
are  placed  near  the  organ-player,  and  by  which 
he  can  shut  off  or  draw  on  the  various  registers  ; 
and  for  the  registers  themselves.  Thus  we 
speak  of  a  *  stop '  being  half-out,  meaning  the 
actual  handle  communicating  with  the  sliders, 
and  at  the  same  time  we  speak  of  'an  organ 
having  twenty  stops,'  meaning  twenty  registers. 
The  latter  use  of  the  word  has  caused  the 
appearance  of  a  new  expression,  namely, 
'  sounding  stops '  or  stops  acting  on  pipes,  as 
opposed  to  couplers  and  other  accessory  move- 
ments governed  also  by  a  stop-handle.  When 
the  pipes  governed  by  a  stop  do  not  go  through 
the  whole  compass,  it  is  said  to  be  a  'short- 
stop,' <  incomplete  stop,'  or  '  half-stop.'  When  a 
complete  row  of  pipes  is  acted  upon  by  means 
of  two  stops,  treble  and  baas,  it  is  called 
a  'divided  stop.'  [See  Organ,  vol.  Hi.  p. 
546.1  j.  8 

STORACE,  Ann  (otherwise  Anna)  Selina, 
daughter  of  Stefano  Storace  (originally  Sorace), 
an  eminent  Italian  contrabassist  who  had  settled 
in  England  [and  who  lived  and  taught  in 
Dublin  in  1750-53],  was  born  in  London  in 
1766.  She  was  first  instructed  in  music  by 
her  father,  and  when  only  eight  years  old 
appeared  as  a  singer  at  the  Haymarket  Theatre, 
in  a  concert  given  by  Evans,  the  harjier,  April 
15,  1774.  She  was  afterwards  a  pupil  of 
Rauzzini,  and  in  1777  sang  in  the  oratorios  at 
Covent  Garden  and  at  Hereford  Festival.  On 
April  27,  1778,  she  had  a  benefit  concert  at 
the  Tottenham   Street  Rooms  (subsequently 

3  In  the  pcathumout  around  edition,  17V7,  he  recomntenda  Hohl- 
feld'a  pedal,  which  appear*  to  have  bean  a  aoatenente,  (or  a  dynanilg 
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the  Prince  of  Wales's  Theatre — now  the  Scala), 
'to  enable  her  to  pursue  her  studies,  as  she 
intends  to  go  to  Italy  in  the  course  of  the 
ensuing  summer. '  She  accordingly  repaired  to 
Venice,  where  she  became  a  pupil  of  the  Con- 
servatorio  dell'  Ospedaletto,  under  Sacchini. 
In  1780  she  appeared  at  La  Pergola,  Florence, 
with  great  success.  [See  Michael  Kelly's  Remin- 
iscences and  the  Diet,  of  Nat.  Biog.]  In  1781 
she  sang  at  Parma,  and  in  1782  at  La  Scala, 
Milan.  In  1784  she  was  engaged  at  the 
Imperial  Theatre,  Vienna,  at  a  salary  equal  to 
£500  sterling  for  the  season,  a  then  unpre- 
cedented sum.  During  her  stay  in  the  Austrian 
capital  two  important  events  in  her  career 
happened,  (1)  her  appearance  on  May  1,  1786, 
as  the  original  Susanna  in  Mozart's  1  Nozze  di 
Figaro,'  and  (2)  her  ill-starred  marriage  with 
Fisher  the  violinist  [See  Fisiieb,  John 
Abraham.]  She  returned  to  England  in  March 
1787,  and  appeared  at  the  King's  Theatre, 
March  24,  as  Gelinda,  in  Paisiello's  'Gli 
Schiavi  per  amore,'  and  afterwards  in  other 
comic  operas,  but  she  soon  abandoned  the 
Italian  for  the  English  stage,  on  which  she 
made  her  first  appearanoe  at  Drury  Lane, 
Nov.  24,  1789,  in  her  brother's  opera,  "The 
Haunted  Tower,'  and  for  several  years  after- 
wards sustained,  with  the  greatest  success,  a 
variety  of  characters  in  comic  ojiera.  In  1791 
she  sang  at  the  Handel  Festival  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  and  in  1792  at  Hereford  Festival.  [She 
formed  an  intimacy  with  Braham,  and  toured 
with  him  on  the  Continent.]  In  1801  she  was 
engaged  at  Covent  Garden,  where  she  continued 
to  perform  till  May  30,  1808,  when  she  took 
her  leave  of  the  publio  in  the  opera  of  'The 
Cabinet'  She  lived  at  Dulwich  until  her 
death,  August  24,  1817,  and  was  buried  at  St 
Mary's,  Lambeth.  She  accumulated  a  consider- 
able fortune,  and  by  her  will,  dated  August  10, 
1797  (twenty years  before  herdeath),  bequeathed 
upwards  of  £11,000  in  pecuniary  legacies  alone, 
including  two  munificent  gifts  of  £1000  each 
to  the  old  Musical  Fund  (Royal  Society  of 
Musicians)  and  New  Musical  Fund.  This  will 
was  proved  Oct.  11,  1817,  the  personalty  being 
sworn  under  £50,000.  It  was  said  in  1820 
that  after  payment  of  all  the  legacies,  there 
remained  but  little  short  of  £40,000  for  her 
cousin,  Mias  Trnsler,  the  residuary  legatee. 
Her  studious  concealment,  after  her  return  to 
England,  of  her  marriage,  is  evidenced  by  her 
having  made  her  will  in  her  maiden  name  and 
avoided  any  description  in  it  of  her  quality 
or  condition,  and  also  by  the  fact  that  her 
executor,  in  proving  the  will,  describes  her  as  a 
spinster.  [A  miniature  of  her  is  in  the  Soane 
Museum.]  w.  h.  h. 

STORACE,  Stephen,  brother  of  the  pre- 
ceding, was  born  in  London,  Jan.  4,  1763. 
His  early  taste  for  music  was  cultivated  by  his 
father,  so  that  when  ten  years  old  he  was  able 


to  perform  the  most  difficult  violin  music  of 
Tartini  and  Giardini — the  Paganinis  of  the 
day — with  correctness  and  steadiness.  When 
twelve  years  old  he  was  placed  in  the  Co  user 
vatorio  of  St  Onofrio  at  Naples,  where  be 
studied  the  harpsichord,  violin,  and  composi- 
tion. On  his  sister's  arrival  in  Italy,  a  few 
years  later,  he  joined  her  and  visited  with  her 
the  principal  cities  of  that  country,  and  event- 
ually went  to  Vienna,  where  he  produced  hi* 
two  operas,  'Gli  Sposi  malcontenti '  (June  1, 
1785)  and  'Gli  Equivoci,'  the  subject  taken 
from  Shakespeare's  '  Comedy  of  Errors,'  Dec  27, 
1 786.  He  gained  great  advantage  whilst  there 
from  his  association  with  Mozart  [He  wrote, 
no  doubt,  during  his  Viennese  period,  two 
quintets  and  a  sestet.  Many  amusing  stories 
of  Storace  and  his  sister  are  told  in  Michael 
Kelly's  Reminiscences.]  In  March  1787  he  re- 
turned to  England  and  was  engaged  to  superintend 
the  production  of  the  opera  in  which  his  sister 
appeared  at  the  King's  Theatre,  but  soon  became 
disgusted  with  the  prevalent  petty  jealousies 
and  intrigues,  and  retired  for  a  time  to  Math, 
where  he  devoted  his  attention  to  drawing,  for 
which  he  had  considerable  talent  He  returned 
to  his  musical  pursuits  in  the  ensuing  year, 
and  on  Oct  25,  1788,  produced  at  Drury  Lane 
the  musical  farce  of  'The  Doctor  and  the 
Apothecary,'  adapting  some  of  the  well-known 
'  Doctor  und  der  Apotheker '  of  DittersdorC 
On  Nov.  24,  1789,  he  brought  out  his  three- 
act  opera,  'The  Haunted  Tower,'  the  suc- 
cess of  which  was  unbounded ;  it  was  performed 
fifty  night*  in  the  first  season  and  kept  its 
place  upon  the  stage  for  nearly  half  a  century. 
On  April  16,  1790,  he  produced  his  charming 
little  o]»era,  'No  Song  no  Supper,'  in  which  he 
introduced  some  of  the  music  of  '  Gli  Equivoci.' 
[In  the  same  year  he  wrote  music  for  '  La 
Cameriera  Astuta.']  Jan.  1,  1791,  witnessed 
the  production  of  the  opera,  '  The  Siege  of 
Belgrade,'  in  which  he  introduced  much  of  the 
music  of  Martini's  '  La  Cosa  rara. '  This  also 
long  continued  an  established  favourite.  On 
May  3,  in  the  same  year,  he  produced  the  '  Cave 
of Trophonius,'  an  adaptation  of  Salieri's  'La 
Grotta  di  Trofonio,'  with  some  additional  music 
by  himself,  but  with  no  success.  He  fared 
better  when,  on  Nov.  20,  1792,  he  bronght 
out  'The  Pirates,'  in  which  he  incorj»orated 
several  pieces  from  'Gli  Equivoci.'  The  finale 
to  the  first  act  is  regarded  as  his  masterpiece. 
In  the  same  year  he  produced  his  opera,  *  Dido, 
Queen  of  Carthage,'  which  met  with  but  small 
success,  notwithstanding  that  the  heroine  was 
undertaken  by  Mara.  'The  Prize,"  musical 
entertainment,  first  performed  on  his  sister's 
benefit  night,  March  11,  1793  ;  'My  Grand- 
mother,' musical  farce,  produced  Dec.  16,  1793  ; 
'  Lodoiska,'  musical  romance,  the  music  partly 
adapted  from  Cherubini  and  Kreutzer.  and 
partly  comiK^ed  by  himself,  performed  June  9, 
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1794  ;  'The  Glorious  First  of  June,'  occasional 
piece,  produced  July  2,  1794  ;  the  ballet  of 
'Venus  and  Adonis'  (1794),  and  the  'Cherokee,' 
comic  opera,  Dec.  20,  1794,  were  all  well 
received,  as  was  also  *  The  Three  and  the  Deuce,' 
musical  drama,  performed  Sept.  2,  1795.  On 
March  12,  1796,  Colman's  'Iron  Chest,' with 
Storace's  music,  was  performed  for  the  first  time, 
and  although  the  play,  owing  to  accidental 
circumstances,  failed  to  produce  an  immediately 
favourable  impression,  the  music  was  rapturously 
received.  But  few,  however,  if  any,  of  the 
gratified  and  applauding  auditors  knew  or 
thought  that  anxiety  for  the  success  of  that 
music  had  impelled  its  composer  to  acourse  which 
had  laid  him  upon  his  deathbed.  He  was 
then  recovering  from  a  severe  attack  of  gout 
and  fever ;  yet  urged  by  a  sense  of  duty,  he 
determined,  despite  the  entreaties  of  his  family, 
to  attend  the  first  rehearsal.  The  conse- 
quence was  fatal ;  he  took  cold,  the  gout 
attacked  his  stomach,  and  on  March  19,1  he 
expired,  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-three  years. 

At  the  time  of  his  death  he  had  an  opera, 
*  Mahmoud,  or  The  Princo  of  Persia,'  in  pre- 
paration for  Braham's  d^but  in  London.  This 
work  was  left  incomplete,  but,  by  the  assistance 
of  Kelly,  and  the  selection  of  some  music  by 
the  composer's  sister,  A.  S.  Storace,  it  was 
fitted  for  performance  and  produced  for  the 
benefit  of  his  widow  (a  daughter  of  John  Hall 
the  engraver)  and  his  children,  April  30,  1796, 
was  well  received,  and  performed  many  times. 
Storace's  melodies  are  thoroughly  English  in 
character,  whilst  in  his  instrumentation  the 
influence  of  Mozart  and  the  Italian  composers 
is  evident.  He  was  almost  the  first  English 
comjioser  who  introduced  into  his  works  the 
modern  finale,  in  which  the  business  of  the 
scene  is  carried  on  by  concerted  music.2  Some 
fine  examples  occur  in  his  works.  There  is 
reason  for  believing  that  his  early  death  delayed 
for  many  years  the  advance  in  that  direction 
which  mightotherwise  have  been  made.  w.  h.  h. 

STORNELLO.  'A  short  poem,  in  lines  of 
eleven  syllables  each  :  it  is  peculiar  to,  and 
liked  by  the  people  in  Tuscany,  who  extemj>orise 
it  with  elegant  simplicity.'  This  is  the  defini- 
tion of  Stornello  we  find  in  Mons.  Tommaseo's 
Dictionary,  and,  in  this  matter  at  least,  we  are 
not  aware  of  any  greater  authority.  The  'Vocabo- 
lario  degli  Accademici  della  Crusca,'  the  strong- 
hold of  the  purity  of  the  Italian  language,  does 
not  contain  the  word  ;  this  fact  added  to  the 
other,  not  less  significant,  that  neither  Crescim- 
beni,  nor  Quadrio,  nor  Tiraboschi,  mention  the 
word  in  their  elaborate  works,  inclines  us  to 
believe  that  the  word  Stornello  has  not  the 
definite  meaning  that,  for  instance,  Sonnetlo 
has,  but  is  merely  a  name  given  in  some  parts 
of  Italy  to  very  short  poems,  more  with  regard 

1  The  day  of  hla  death  t*  given  on  hU  monument  m  the  16th. 
i  Dibdln  had  tareahadowed  it  In  hi.  1  Quaker. ' 

VOL.  IV 


to  their  purport  than  their  form.  Tommaseo 
again,  somewhere  else,  speaking  of  Tonio  and 
Beatrice,  two  peasants  who  sang  and  recited 
popular  songs  and  popular  poems  to  him,  says  : 
'  Tonio  makes  a  ditrerence  between  Rispelti  and 
Ramanzetti  ;  the  latter  are  composed  of  only 
three  lines,  the  former  of  eight  or  ten.  And 
those  that  Tonio  called  Iiainanzelti  Beatrice 
called  titrambotti,  as  Matteo  Spincllo  and  King 
Manfredi  did  ;  and  in  the  territory  of  Pistoja 
and  in  Florence  they  are  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  Stornelli.'  Although  in  the  true 
popular  songs  of  Italy  there  is  a  great  freedom 
in  the  number  of  lines  and  rules  of  rhyming, 
the  two  Stornelli  we  subjoin  may  be  taken  as 
fair  examples  of  this  kind  of  poem.3 

(1)  Tutta  la  notte  in  sogno  mi  venite ; 
Ditnmi,  bella  mi*,  perch*;  lo  fate  ? 
E  chi  viene  da  voi  quando  dormite  ? 

(2)  Fiori  di  j>epe. 

So  giro  intornoa  vol  come  fa  1"  ape 
Che  gira  intorno  al  tiore  della  sie|>e. 

The  first  line  may  contain  either  five  or  eleven 
syllables  ;  the  other  two  are  of  eleven  syllables 
each.  The  first  line  rhymes  with  the  third,  i.e. 
the  two  have  the  last  syllable,  and  the  vowel  of 
the  last  syllable  but  one,  alike  ;  the  intermediate 
line,  while  corresponding  in  its  last  syllable  with 
the  last  syllable  of  the  other  two  lines,  changes 
the  vowel  of  the  accented  one.  [In  the  second 
form  given  above,  the  verse  begins  with  the 
name  of  a  flower.  A  Stornello  is  embodied  in 
Browning's  'Fra  Lippo  Lippi,'  and  Lola,  in 
'Cavalleria  Rusticana,'  sings  one.] 

The  etymology  of  'Stornello  is  very  un- 
certain ;  Tommaseo,  however,  has  some  ground 
for  asserting  that  it  is  a  corruption  of  '  Kitor- 
nello,'  or  'refrain.'  O.  M. 

STRADA  DEL  PO,  Anna.  An  Italian  so- 
prano, brought  from  Italy  by  Handel  in  1729, 
with  Bernacchi,  Merighi,  Fabri,  and  others,  for 
the  opera  in  the  Haymarket.  She  appeared 
therein  'Lotario,'  Dec.  2,  1729  ;  in  'Partcnope,' 
Feb.  24,  1730;  '  Poro,' Feb.  2,  1731  ;  '  Ezio,' 
Jan.  15,  1732  ;  'Sosarme,'  Feb.  19,  1732  ;  in 
'Acis  and  Galatea,'  June  10,  1732  ;  and  in 
•Orlando,'  Jan.  23,  1733.  She  was  the  only 
one  of  Handel's  company  who  did  not  desert 
him  for  the  rival  new  opera  in  Lincoln's  Inn  in 
the  end  of  1733,  and  she  remained  faithful  to 
him  till  her  departure  from  this  country  in 
June  1738,  when  a  quarrel  with  Heidegger,  the 
manager,  put  an  end  to  her  connection  with 
England.  In  the  interval  between  1733  and 
the  last-named  date  she  took  part  in  Handel's 
'Ariodante,'  '  Alcina,'  'Atalanta,'  '  Arminio,' 
'  Giustino,*  '  Berenice ' ;  also  in  '  Athaliah '  and 
'  Alexander's  Feast.' 

Even  on  her  arrival,  though,  according  to 
Handel,4  'a  coarse  singer  with  a  fine  voice,' 

>  Prom  Tifni  »  •  C*nto  Popular*  Tiwrani  '  (Plorence,  18»>. 
«  Humpy'*  HMorp.  It.  S42.    The  abore  Information  U  compiled 
from  the  name  volume,  pp.  339-427. 
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Strada  must  have  had  some  brilliant  execution, 
for  the  first  air  which  she  sang  on  those  boards 
contains  no  less  tlian  thirty  opportunities  to 
display  her  shake.  Coming  after  Cuzzoni  and 
Faustina,  and  having  so  little  to  recommend 
her  to  the  eye  that  she  was  nicknamed  the  4  pig,' 
it  took  her  some  time  to  get  into  favour.  But 
Handel  took  pains  with  her,  wrote  for  her,  and 
advised  her,  and  at  length  rendered  her  equal 
to  the  tint  siugers  of  the  Continent.  o. 

STRADELLA,  Alessandro,  an  Italian 
composer  of  the  17th  century.  The  earliest 
and  only  detailed  account  of  him  is  given  by 
Bourdelot  in  hie  Hiatoire  de  la  musique,  written 
before  1685,  published  1715.  This  is  the  source 
of  the  romantic  story  of  his  eloping  with  the 
mistress  of  a  Venetian  nobleman,  of  the  attempt 
to  murder  the  composer,  of  the  effect  of  Strad- 
ella's  music  upon  the  assassins,  and  of  the 
ultimate  success  of  the  nobleman's  plot  4  about 
the  year  1670';  there  seems  no  good  reason 
to  believe  the  story,  which  occurs  in  a  book 
that  is  untrustworthy  in  many  particulars. 
The  narrative  failed  to  obtain  credence  from 
M.  Richard1  or  M.  Catelani,*  whose  re- 
searches, however,  have  not  led  to  any  positive 
result 

The  place  of  Stradella's  birth  is  unknown. 
Wanley3  thinks  he  was  a  Venetian,  while 
Burney 4  states  he  was  a  Neapolitan,  apparently 
for  no  other  reason  than  that  he  sends  Stradella 
andOrtensia,  en  route  for  Rome,  to  Naples,  which, 
he  adds,  was  '  the  place  of  Stradella's  nativity.' 
F6tis,6  evidently  on  Burney  s  statement,  but 
without  quoting  his  authority,  describes  him  as 
born  at  Naples  about  1645,  and  the  assertion 
is  now  an  accepted  statement.8  The  dates  both 
of  his  birth  and  death  are  in  fact  unknown. 
But  though  we  reject  the  story  of  his  murder 
at  Genoa,  it  is  not  impossible  that  he  ended 
his  life  there,  since  the  composition,  which  wo 
may  presume  to  have  been  his  last,  is  dated 
from  thence. 

The  date  of  his  death  was  probably  about 
1681,  since  there  exists  in  the  Biblioteca  Pala- 
tina  of  Modena,  a  cantata,  4  II  Barcheggio,' 7 
written  for  the  wedding  of  Carlo  Spinola 
and  Paola  Brignole,  at  Genoa,  July  6,  1681. 
The  poem  coutains  numerous  allusions  to 
it,  and  the  names  of  both  bride  and  bride- 
groom ;  no  mistake  is  possible  as  to  the  real 

>  U  Mtnmtrtt,  1MB.  pp.  61.  St ;  1898.  pp.  1  to  a  Mid  IS  to  1& 

I  DttU  opm  dl  A.  HtradtUa  rJxMmti  neli  AreklwU  MuticaU  dUUa 
H  IttbUoteca  Patallna  di  Mod***.    Modern,  1806. 

»  A  Cataloju*  of  ths  HarUia*  .Vanujcriptl  in  tk»  Britiik  Jrusrum. 
rol.  I.  p  643,  cod.  1XT1 

«  A  Onwrai  BUtorg  of  Mutie.  Iv.  100.  101. 

*  Biosfrttphlt  uMieerMfle  An  mum-ifu 

*  Sea  Mctionnalr*  g*n*rat  dt  BiofrapkU  tt  d  HtXnir*  (Paris, 

1887) ;  ftirtiimnaire  d*  la  OtmrertUton  *t  tie  la  l+rturr  i  Parln,  1808'  ; 
M.-Ddel..V«.0»i«»rti«<«iu./^urtton  11877  i;  Rleioann.r 


1  On  the  first  page  of  the  score  In  written ;  '  II  Barcheggio.  del 
If,  Alesagndro  Stradella  1681.    I.'  ultima  dell*  .tip  ilnfonlr. '  After 
the  overture,  and  before  the  dttet  with  which  the  acme  opens,  at 
the  top  of  the  paga  Is  written  '  Inuentlone  per  un  rUrchegglo,  1681. 
lOQlugno.    V  ultima  cr.mposislone  del  81/.  Aleaasmlro  fttradella.' 
i  Is  a  cwntab*  for  aoprano.  tenor,  and  ban.  In  two  part*. 

by  an  oTerture.    The  score  U  for  two 


date  of  the  composition,  and  thus  the  dates 
1670  and  1678,  given  by  Bourdelot  and 
Burney  respectively  for  his  death,  are  evidently 
wrong.8 

The  8tatements  that  besides  being  a  composer 
Stradella  was  a  singer,"  4 an  exquisite  performer 
on  the  harp, ' 10  *  a  great  performer  on  the  violin, ' 11 
'  excelled  in  an  extraordinary  hand,  so  as  to  hare 
been  accounted  the  best  organist  in  Italy,'  u 
4  was  a  Latin  and  perhaps  also  an  Italian  poet,  * " 
are  all  more  or  less  gratuitous,  and  except  com- 
posing, it  cannot  be  proved  that  he  possessed 
any  of  these  qualifications.    His  name  is  never 
met  with  in  any  of  the  best  treatises  of  Italian 
literature,  either  as  a  Latin  or  an  Italian  poet,14 
and  with  respect  to  his  skill  on  the  organ,  we 
have  been  unable  to  find  anything  to  justify 
Wanley  s  assertion,  beyond  a  short  Sonata  in  D 
for  two  violins  and  basso continuo  per  l'Organo. ,& 
As  to  the  statements  in  the  Penny  Cyelopaxlia, 
that  4  Stradella  was  not  handsome,  but  remark- 
able for  the  symmetry  of  his  form,  his  wit  and 
polished  manners,'  and  in  Wanley  a  catalogue, 
that 4  he  was  a  comely  person  and  of  an  amorous 
nature,'  I  can  do  no  more  than  submit  them  to 
the  reader,  as  striking  instances  of  the  way  in 
which  mythical  statements  gather  round  a 
central  figure. 

Nothing  can  be  positively  asserted  as  to  his 
having  been  married  to  Ortensia  after  the 
attempted  murder  at  Turin,  because  the  archives 
of  S.  Giovanni  di  Torino,  the  parish  of  the 
court,  have  been  destroyed  by  fire. 

Where  or  with  whom  Stradella  studied  is 
entirely  unknown.  In  the  archives  of  the 
Royal  Conservatorio  di  Musics  in  Naples, 
where  all  the  documents  formerly  belonging 
to  the  superseded  Conservatori  are  most  care- 
fully kept,  his  name  does  not  occur  ;  nor  is 
it  mentioned  in  Lichtenthal's  catalogue. w  None 
of  his  numerous  operas  are  known  to  have 

*  Burney's  mistake  la  easily  explicable,  because,  when  he  wrote, 
'  II  Barcheggio "  had  nut  yet  been  discovered,  and  he  was  In  pue» 
slonuf  a  libretto  '  \*  furs* dell'  atnur  paterno,'  (leaoa,167S,  dedicated 
to  Hlgnora  Tereaa  Raggl  Boa  1 1  by  Aleaaandro  Stradella,  the  dedica- 
tion apparently  written  by  Btradclla  himself.  The  farts  that  th* 
oratorio  *%.  Oloranni  BaUista  '-supposed^!  be  that  «>hii'h  satrd 

that  Bourdelot'a  account  Implies  a  period  of  two  years  betwom 
Htradella  •  singing  In  Koine  and  his  in  urtler  In  Oenoa. Induced  Burney 
to  believe  that  Htradella  might  have  met  hi*  death  In  Genoa  while 
attending  the  rehearsals  of  his  new  opera.  However,  that  libretto 
was  seen  by  Burney  only,  and  has  since  disappeared. 

*  Bourdelot  and  all  blographera. 

»•  Hawkins  •  Hilary  vol.  Iv.  bk.  %  chap.  10. 
H  Hurncy.  A  Umrral  Hilary  of  MuMr,  {v.  100. 
»*  A  CntiUoftt*  ofttu  Barirtan  MS 
u  Catelanl,  HM*  op*rt  dt  A  Nt<-ad»iia  ttimmti,  etc 
l«  tfUa  SHorta  t  Arila  R-xaiw  di  ami  fot*ia,  dl  F.  8.  Qusdrle. 
Bologna- M llano,  lT3»-*i    TlraboachC   Start*  dsfle  Ullrralur* 
.  Olnguene.  //  iitnirrlitt  trnirt  cT  It  at  U    C,  to  van  Mario  Cre* 
j  DaW  Itoria  delta  sofgor  rosso.     In  this  last  work,  "tra- 
ils spoken  of  only  where  the  author,  dealing  with  the  Cantatat, 
thus  *x  premies  himself:  "They  are  pretty  thing*  and  the  h*«t  and 
moat  pleasant  diversion  that  one  nan  enjoy  In  any  honourable  and 
noble  con  vernation  ;  especially  when  act  to  music  by  em  tnent  nustn, 
as,  amongst  the  old  one*,  are  those  by  the  famous  Alesaandm  tra- 
il si  la,  one  of  which  was  sung  not  long  since  in  the  Academy  of  th« 
Cardinal  Ottobonl  by  Andrea  Adami  detto  11  Bolaena.'   Vol.  L  UK 
iv.  chap.  xll.  p  330.  This  passage  Is  quoted  from  the  third  edition. 
1731. 

14  '  Sri  e  It*  delle  suoitate  a  due  vinllnl  coo  11  Basso  ountinno  per 
1'  Organo.  raccolte  da  dlversl  creel  lentl  autorl.'  In  Bologna  per 
Olaoomo  Monti.  1880.  With  the  exception  of  thl*  Sonata,  no  uther 
was  printed  In  the  17th  , 

MMJM 
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been  jierformed  in  his  lifetime,1  with  the  ex- 
ception of  1  II  Treapolo.*  * 

Stradella  as  a  composer  is  known  to  modern 
audiences  by  the  Aria  di  Chiesa, 1  Pieta,  Signore ! ' 
attributed  to  him.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  no 
musician,  even  though  but  slightly  acquainted 
with  the  works  that  are  indisputably  by  Stra- 
della, will  attribute  it  to  him.  The  composer  of 
that  beautiful  composition  is  almost  certainly 
Rossini.  The  words  are  taken  from  the  second 
stanza  of  Arsenio's  aria  in  Alessandro  Scarlatti's 
oratorio  'Santa  Teodosia,'  two  copies  of  which 
are  in  the  Biblioteca  Palatina  of  Modena,  and 
bear  the  signature  4  A.  S.' 

Stradella's  name  has  lately  been  invested  with 
fresh  interest  on  account  of  a  Serenata  attributed 
to  him,  in  which  the  subjects  of  many  of  the 
pieces  in  *  Israel  in  Egypt '  exist  in  a  more  or 
less  cmde  form.  [See  vol.  ii.  pp.  2866,  5146.] 
A  copy  of  this,  formerly  belonging  to  Dr. 
Gauntlett,  is  in  the  Library  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Music,  London,  and  another  (older) 
in  that  of  the  Conservatoire,  Paris  ;  the  original 
is  not  known.  For  a  review  of  the  work,  by 
Prof.  Prout,  see  Monthly  Musical  Record,  Dec 
1,  1871. 

Burney  (iv.  105)  gives  an  analysis  of  his 
Oratorio  di  S.  Gio.  Battista,  and  mentions  a 
MS.  of  his  opera  '  La  Forza  dell'  Amor  paterno,' 
dated  Genoa,  1678. 

There  are  148  of  Stradella's  compositions  at 
Modena :  amongst  them  six  oratorios  and  six 
dramas.  The  library  of  S.  Marco  in  Venice 
possesses  a  collection  of  '  Canti  a  voce  sola  del- 
1'  insigne  A.  Stradella,  legate  alia  Biblioteca 
8.  Marco  di  Venezia  dalla  nobile  famiglia 
Contarini.  Some  of  his  compositions  are  also 
at  the  Conservatorio  at  Naples,  and  some  in 
that  at  Paris.  Many  are  in  the  British  Museum. 
(See  the  Quellen-Lexikon.)  The  Christ  Church 
Library,  Oxford,  contains  one  motet  for  two 
voices,  and  eight  cantatas  for  one  and  two 
voices.  o.  m. 

STRADELLA.  1.  French  lyric  drama,  music 
by  Flotow.  Produced  at  the  Palais  Royal  theatre, 
Paris,  Feb.  1837.  Then  recomposed,  as  a  Grand 
Opera,  and  produced  at  Hamburg,  Dec.  30, 1844, 
as  '  Alessandro  Stradella.'  In  English  (altered 
by  Bunn)  as  '  Stradella,'  at  Drury  Lane,  June  6, 
1846.  2.  Opera  in  five  acts,  by  Niedermeyer  ; 
produced  at  the  Acadcmie,  March  3,  1837.  o. 

STRADIVARI,  Antonio,  'brought  the  violin 
to  the  highest  perfection  and  left  to  Cremona 
an  imperishablo  name  as  master  of  his  craft.' 
Thus  the  inscription  now  affixed  by  the  munici- 
pality of  Cremona  to  the  house  in  the  Piazza 
Roma  where  the  great  violin-maker  passed  the 

•  The  following  U  the  Hat  of  booki  In  which  the  names  of  Btra- 
dalla*  opera*  ohooLi  hare  Icon  mentioned.  If  any  of  them  had  been 
performed.  Leone  Alined.  l>mmmaturgia.  Oroppo,  Cataloyo  di 
tuttl  i  dramme  per  muMca.  Bonllnl.  l.r  gturie  delta  PoeMa  t  delta 
MuMica,  V.  Y.  Meneetrier,  Out  repritrntatUm*  en  miirtf  we  aneienne 
et  modern*.  Part*.  lflHl.  Pletru  Napoll  HlgnoreJll.  Storia  eritiea  de 
teatri  antirht  »  moderni.  Ditto,  Mwwrao  ttoricv  rritiro  da  tenHr* 
di  tnme  aUa  ttoria  dti  teatri. 

J  Performed  at  Bologna.  1«TO.  and  at  Modena,  1«. 


most  successful  years  of  his  life,  and  where  he 
died  on  Dec.  18,  1787. 

Ic  should  be  stated  at  once  that  the  history, 
that  is  to  say,  the  whole  of  the  facts  available 
as  the  reward  of  untiring  effort  and  affectionate 
research,  concerning  the  family  of  the  great 
'  Stradivari  us,'  as  well  as  his  own  personality 
and  work,  have  been  amassed  in  the  monumental 
study  which  has  been,  it  may  be  said,  the  life- 
work  of  the  sons  of  William  Ebsworth  Hill  — 
Antonio  Stradivari,  his  Life  and  Work  (lt>44- 
1737),  by  W.  Henry  Hill,  Arthur  F.  Hill,  F.S.A. 
and  Alfred  Hill  (London,  1902).  Beyond  what 
is  collected  in  this  volume  there  is,  probably, 
nothing  more  to  be  discovered  or  discussed. 
To  this  work  the  writer  acknowledges  his  great 
indebtedness. 

Regarding  the  etymology  of  the  name  Mr.  E. 
J.  Payne,  in  the  first  edition  of  the  Dictionary,  pro- 
nounced it  to  be  derived  from  1  the  plural  form  of 
"Stradivare,"  a  Lombard  variety  of  "Stradiere," 
a  tollman  or  douanier,  a  feudal  official  who  was 
posted  on  the  Strada  (or  high  road)  for  the 
purpose  of  exacting  dues  from  passengers' ;  while 
Signor  Mandelli,  quoting  from  the  catalogue  of 
ancient  rolls  of  the  community  of  Cremona, 
compiled  by  the  Piedmontese  professor,  Aste- 
giano,  to  the  year  1300,  and  printed  at  Turin 
in  1 899,  states  that :  1  The  form  of  the  name 
"de  Stradaverta"  as  used  in  1298  is  derived  from 
"  Strada  Averta  "  of  the  Cremonese  dialect ;  in 
Italian  "  Strada  Aperta."  A  further  outcome  of 
Signor  Mandelli's  researches  is  the  remarkable 
genealogy  of  the  Stradivari  family  which  he 
has  traced  down  to  1883.  Beginning  with 
Giulio  Cesare  Stradivari  of  the  parish  of  S. 
Michele  Vecchio,  who  married  Doralice  Milani, 
a  widow  of  the  cathedral  parish,  on  April  10, 
1600,  we  find  Antonio  Stradivari's  father  re- 
corded in  the  register-entry  of  the  son  born  to 
them  two  years  later  and  christened  Alessandro, 
on  Jan.  15  in  the  same  church.  Later  we  find 
this  same  Alessandro,  son  of  Giulio  Cesare 
Stradivari,  entering  into  the  bonds  of  matrimony 
with  Anna,  daughter  of  Leonardo  Moroni,  on 
August  30,  1622,  which  fact  is  duly  recorded 
in  the  marriage  register  of  the  parish  of  8. 
Prospero.  Three  children  are  recorded  to  have 
been  born  of  this  union  :  Giuseppe  Giulio  Cesare, 
born  March  1628  ;  Carlo  Felice,  bom  Sept. 
1626  ;  Giovanni  Battista,  born  Oct.  1628. 
After  the  birth  of  the  last -mentioned  child 
documentary  evidence  concerning  the  family 
ceases  entirely,  and  no  effort  has  yet  dissipated 
the  obscurity  which  enshrouds  the  birth  of 
Antonio  Stradivari.  Every  record  relating  to 
the  subject  hns,  it  would  seem,  been  destroyed, 
or  lost,  and  the  only  available  explanation  of 
this  singular  deficiency  has  been  furnished  by 
the  wars  and  famine  which  visited  Cremona  in 
1628,  the  year  Giovanni  Battista  was  born, 
and  again  in  1629.  Again  in  1630  the  inhabit- 
ants were  further  harassed  by  the  ravages  ol 
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a  plague  which  caused  innumerable  deaths,  and 
compelled  all  those  who  could  do  so,  to  leave 
the  city.  It  is  further  recorded  that  Hieronymus 
Amati,  his  wife  and  his  daughters,  succumbed 
to  the  disease  ;  but  there  is  no  indication  that 
Alessandro  Stradivari  and  his  family  were  still 
at  Cremona  at  fie  time,  and  Mandelli  has 
perhaps  rightly  interpreted  the  complete  lack 
of  documentary  evidence  regarding  the  date 
and  place  of  Antonio  Stradivari's  birth,  to 
signify  that  his  parents  had  fled  to  some  haven 
of  refuge  where  in  the  fulness  of  timo  Antonio 
first  saw  the  light.  The  names  of  the  throe 
children  above  mentioned  are  the  only  entries 
to  be  found  in  the  hirth  registers  relating  to 
children  born  in  wedlock  to  Alessandro  Stradi- 
vari, and  the  only  direct  allusion  to  the  relation- 
ship existing  between  Antonio  and  Alessandro 
Stradivari  is  furnished  by  the  contract  for  the 
purchase  of  his  house  wherein  he  signs  himself 
•  Antonio  Stradivari,  son  of  the  late  Alessandro. ' 

The  earliest  authentic  evidence  of  Antonio 
Stradivari's   residence  in  Cremona  has  been 
supplied  by  a  violin — dated  1666 — recorded  by 
Alfred  Hill,  in  whose  hands  it  has  been.  The 
original  label  in  this  instrument  ruus  as  follows  : 
1  Antonius  Stradiuarius  Cremonensis  Alumnus 
Nicolai  Amati,  Faciebat  Anno  1666,'  followed 
by  the  familiar  Maltese  cross  and  the  initials 
A.  S.  enclosed  within  a  double  circle.    He  was 
then — as  will  be  gathered  later — twenty -two 
years  of  age  and,  it  may  bo  assumed,  had  prob- 
ably served  an  apprenticeship  to  Nicolo  Amati 
for  the  seven  or  eight  preceding  years.    It  is 
quite  possible  that  he  began  to  insert  his  own 
labels  some  years  before  1666,  but  this  date 
may  be  said  to  have  marked  the  later  limit  of 
his  pupilage  ;  in  any  case  it  proved  his  com- 
petence to  claim  the  authorship  of  his  own 
instruments,  and  the  labels  found  in  his  violins 
of  the  following  year  bear  no  allusion  to  Nicolo 
Amati,  nor  is  there  any  further  reference  to  his 
master  on  the  labels  of  any  of  his  later  instru- 
ments.   Following  the  same  lines  of  deduction, 
the  year  in  which  Antonio  Stradivari  was  born 
has  been  generally  accepted  as  1644,  by  reason 
of  his  custom  of  adding  his  age  to  his  labels 
during  the  latter  part  of  his  life.   It  would  seem 
as  though  the  venerable  maker,  with  a  pardon- 
able pride,  desirod  to  impress  his  contempor- 
aries, as  well  as  succeeding  generations,  with  his 
unflagging  vigour  and  skill  hy  recording  his  age 
within  his  instruments.    In  1732  he  states 
himself  to  be  '  89,'  in  1736,  «  92 '  and  in  1737. 
1 93.'     Another  noticeable  feature  of  these 
labels  is  the  alteration  in  the  spelling  of  his 
name.    About  the  year  1730  he  seems  to  have 
discarded  the  first  orthography.  i.e.  '  Antonius 
Stradiuarius,'  and  replaced  the  u  with  a  ronian 
v.    The  origin  of  this  change  may  have  been 
a  chance  misprint  which  commended  itself  to 
him  ;  but  it  was  certainly  not  due  to  any 
orthographical  views  on  the  part  of  the  Stradi 


vari  family,  for  his  son,  Omobono,  still  continued 
to  employ  the  earlier,  while  Francesco  adopted 
the  later  spelling. 

Accepting  the  year  of  Antonio  Stradivari  us's 
birth  as  1644,  we  find  that  he  was  twenty-three 
years  of  age  when  he  married  Francesca  Fera- 
boschi  in  1667.  This  lady  was  the  widow  of 
Giovanni  Giacomo  Capra,  who  had  committed 
suicide  in  the  Piazza  S.  Agata,  Cremona,  three 
years  previously,  and  was  Stradivari's  senior  by 
a  few  years.  After  the  union  Stradivari  and 
his  wife  settled  in  a  house  known  as  the  Casa 
del  Pescatore,  which  was  situated  in  his  wife's 
parish  of  S.  Mat  too  ;  and  a  year  after  the 
marriage  the  Cremona  census  reports  record 
that  a  daughter,  christened  Giulia  Maria,  had 
been  born  to  them.  Until  1680  Stradivari 
continued  to  live  at  the  Casa  del  Pescatore, 
where  his  family  was  increased  by  the  birth 
of  a  second  daughter,  Catterina,  born  March 
25,  1674  (died  June  17,  1748),  and  four  sons  : 
Francesco,  born  Feb.  6,  1670 — who  only  lived 
a  week  ;  Francesco,  born  Feb.  1,  1671  (died 
May  11,  1743)  ;  Alessandro,  born  May  25,  1677 
(died  June  26,  1732)  ;  Omobono,  born  Nov.  14, 
1679  (died  June  8,  1742).  The  year  following 
the  birth  of  Omobono  Stradivari  and  his  family 
removed  to  the  house  he  had  purchased  in  the 
Piazza  San  DomcnicO  of  a  Cremonese  family 
named  PicenardL  According  to  the  deed  of  sale, 
first  brought  to  light  by  Signor  Lombardini 
(Antonio  Stradivari  e  la  eelebre  actwla  Cremonese, 
1872),  and  now  preserved  in  the  National 
Archives  of  Cremona,  Stradivari  paid  7000 
imperial  lires  (about  £840)  for  his  new  home. 
2000  lire  of  this  amount  he  paid  in  cash,  4990 
he  agreed  to  pay  within  four  years,  and  the 
balance  of  ten  lire  was  foregone  by  the  vendors 
provided  he  paid  the  canons  of  the  Cathedral 
the  yearly  tithe  of  six  imperial  sols.  Until  his 
death  Stradivari  resided  in  this  house,  known 
in  his  day  as  No.  2  Piazza  San  Domenico,  bnt 
since  1870  as  No.  1  Piazza  Roma,  and  for  nine 
years  after  his  demise  the  remaining  members 
of  his  family  lived  there.  In  1746  it  was  let 
to  Stradivari's  papil,  Carlo  Bergonzi,  who  oc- 
cupied the  house  until  1758.  In  the  following 
year  it  was  tenanted  by  Giacomo  Caraffc,  and 
until  1777  by  Giuseppe  Paleari  and  others; 
but  in  that  year  Stradivari's  grandson,  named 
Antonio  after  him,  sold  the  house  to  Signor 
Giovanni  Ancina.  During  these  years  the 
building  escaped  alteration,  but  in  1888  the 
proprietor  of  the  adjoining  eafo  purchased  it 
and  carried  out  such  extensive  alterations  that 
little  of  the  original  form  of  the  structure  now 
remains. 

Eighteen  years  of  domestic  tranquillity  fol- 
I  lowed  the  establishment  of  the  Stradivari  family 
— which  included  Susanna  Capra,  his  wife's  only 
daughter  by  her  first  husband — in  their  new 
j  abode,  until  May  25,  1698,  when  a  break  was 
I  caused  in  the  home-circle  by  the  death  of  the 
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violin-maker's  wife,  Francesca  Feraboschi.  She 
was  buried  with  conspicuous  honours  in  a  tomb 
situated  in  the  choir  of  the  church  of  St. 
Domenico,  and  fifteen  months  after  her  death 
Stradivari  consoled  himself,  becoming  united 
in  August  1699  to  Signora  Antonia  Maria 
Zambelli,  daughter  of  Antonia  Zambelli,  of  the 
parish  of  S.  Donato.  This  second  marriage  was 
blessed  with  five  children:  one  daughter— named 
after  the  first  wife  — Francesca  Maria,  bom  Sept. 
19,  1700  (died  Feb.  11,  1720);  Giovanni 
Battista  Giuseppe,  bom  Nov.  6,  1701  (died  July 
8,  1702);  Giovanni  Battista  Martino,  born 
Nov.  11,  1703  (died  Nov.  1,  1727) ;  Giuseppe, 
who  became  a  priest,  born  Oct  27,  1704  (died 
Dec.  2,  1781)  ;  Paolo  Bartolomeo,  bom  Jan.  26, 
1708,  who  was  a  cloth-mcrchaut  (died  Oct. 
14,  1776).  The  last  named,  together  with 
Stradivari's  first  child,  Giulia  Maria  (by  his  first 
wife),  were  apparently  the  only  members  of  his 
family  who  married. 

Immersed  in  the  absorbing  interest  of  his 
work,  it  may  be  safely  said  that  the  years  passed 
swiftly  over  Stradivari's  head,  so  that,  notwith- 
standing the  loss  of  several  of  his  children,  the 
thought  of  purchasing  a  family  vault  did  not 
occur  to  him  until  eight  years  before  his  own 
death.  It  was  in  1729  that  he  is  recorded  to 
have  purchased,  from  the  heirs  of  Francesco 
Villani,  the  burial-place  and  tombstone  belong- 
ing to  that  noble  family.  The  exact  locality  of 
this  vault  has  been  entirely  lost  since  the  total 
destruction  of  the  church  of  S.  Domenico  and  its 
chapel— named  after  the  Blessed  Virgin  of  the 
Rosary — which  contained  the  Villani,  after- 
wards the  Stradivari  tomb.  No  funds  for  the 
restoration  of  this  handsome  church  were  avail- 
able, and  it  gradually  fell  into  such  a  state  of 
decay  that  the  city  authorities  had  the  building 
demolished  in  1869,  converting  the  site  into  the 
existing  public  garden.  Here  a  commemorative 
inscription  on  one  of  the  decorative  vases  in  the 
grounds  perpetuates  the  memory  of  the  church 
of  S.  Domenico,  but  the  fact  that  it  was  the 
last  resting-place  of  the  illustrious  violin-maker 
is  not  alluded  to.  The  Villani  tombstone, 
however,  from  which  the  coat -of- amis  and 
family  inscriptions  were  so  imperfectly  effaced 
that  they  are  still  visible  under  Stradivari's 
name,  is  now  preserved  in  the  Munici|tal 
Museum,  and  the  Parish  Register  of  S.  Matteo 
records  that  Stradivari's  second  wife  was  in- 
terred in  the  Villani  vault  on  March  4,  1737. 
She  was  the  first  member  of  the  family  to  be 
buried  there,  and  nine  months  later  she  was 
followed  by  her  husband,  who  was  laid  to  rest 
on  Dec.  19,  1737.  The  following  members  of 
his  family  were  also  interred  in  the  same  vault : 
Omobono  Stradivari,  June  9,  1742  ;  Francesco 
Stradivari,  May  13,  1743;  Paolo  Bartolomeo 
Stradivari,  Oct  15,  1776  ;  Giuseppe  Antonio 
Stradivari,  Dec.  3,  1781  ;  Catarina  Stradivari 
(spinster),  June  18,  1784. 


Little  or  nothing  is  known  concerning  the 
disposition  of  Stradivari's  property  after  his 
death.  The  census  returns  reveal  that  his  family 
continued  to  reside  in  the  Piazza  Roma  house 
until  1746.  Possibly  his  sons  and  daughters 
divided  their  father's  possessions  amicably  among 
themselves,  and  we  may  presume  that  tho 
privilege  of  using  his  workshop  and  tools  fell 
to  the  share  of  Francesco  and  Omobono,  who 
survived  their  father  for  five  and  six  years  re- 
si>ectively.  After  the  departure  of  Stradivari's 
son  Paolo  Bartolomeo,  with  his  wife  Elena 
Templari  and  their  four  children,  in  1746,  tho 
new  tenant,  Bergonzi,  presumably  became  thti 
owner  of  Stradivari's  tools  and  violin-making 
appurtenances  ;  but  during  the  thirty-nine  years 
or  so  which  elated  between  Stradivari's  death 
and  the  sale  of  his  designs,  moulds,  etc.,  by  his 
descendants  to  Count  Cozio  di  Salabue,  many 
of  these  interesting  relics  necessarily  became 
scattered  abroad  and  passed  into  different  hands. 
With  the  exception  of  his  callipers,  the  great 
Cremona  maker  s  tools  were  not  included  in 
the  Count's  collection,  which  now  belongs  to 
the  Marchese  Dalla  Valle  in  Turin.  There  are 
sixteen  moulds  for  violins,  and  three  for  violas, 
in  this  collection,  besides  various  drawings  and 
designs  for  the  minutest  details  of  his  art,  which 
are  of  great  interest  M.  Vuillaume,  it  is  said, 
also  preserved  some  of  Stradivari's  moulds,  and 
these  were  presented  by  him  to  the  Musce  of 
the  Paris  Conservatoire,  whilst  the  French  luthier, 
M.  Chanot-Chardon,  owns  a  set  of  small  planes 
said  to  have  belonged  to  Stradivari. 

As  no  genuiue  portrait  of  the  great  Cremona 
maker  exists,  we  still  have  to  rely  on  the  verbal 
description  of  Stradivari  handed  down  to  us 
by  Polledro  from  his  master  Pugnani,  for  an 
idea  of  his  personal  apjiearance.  According  to 
M.  Fotis  (Biog.  dot  Mun.),  on  whose  authority 
we  have  the  account,  Polledro,  formerly  first 
violin  at  the  court  of  Turin  (died  1822),  records 
that  his  master,  Pugnani,  knew  Stradivari  during 
the  latter  part  of  his  life,  and  delighted  in 
talking  about  him.  He  described  him  as  tall 
and  thin.  As  a  rule  his  head  was  covered  with 
a  white  woollen  cap  in  the  winter,  and  a  white 
cotton  cap  in  the  summer ;  over  his  clothes  he 
wore  an  apron  of  white  leather,  and,  as  he  rarely 
ceased  from  work,  his  costume  varied  seldom. 
M.  1  -  t  is  also  recounts  that  Stradivari's  untiring 
industry  and  his  frugal  habits  brought  him  to 
an  old  age  of  such  easy  circumstances  that  his 
affluence  became  a  standard  of  comparison  to 
the  people  of  Cremona,  who  adopted  the  phrase 
Hi  ecu  come  Stradivari. 

In  the  opinion  of  Messrs.  Hill,  Stradivari 
was  undoubtedly  an  apprentice  in  Nicolo  Amati's 
workshop,  but  they  unhesitatingly  repudiate 
the  idea  that  Stradivari  assisted  Amati  in  the 
construction  of  his  later  instruments,  and  this 
on  the  grounds  that  there  is  no  indication  of 
any  such  help  to  be  found  in  the  latter's  work. 
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The  explanation  of  this  is  possibly  to  be  found 
in  the  fact  that  Stradivari's  superior  gifts 
placed  him  in  a  high  position  of  trust,  freed 
him  from  many  of  the  duties  exacted  from 
his  comrades,  and  gave  him  the  privilege  of 
making  his  own  instruments  and  using  his 
own  labels.  The  question  must  still  be  some- 
what a  matter  of  surmise,  but  the  above  con- 
clusion is  certainly  strengthened  by  the  excellent 
violins  which  issued  from  Stradivari's  hands 
whilst  apjiarently  he  still  worked  in  the  studio 
of  the  great  Amati.  Again,  the  termination  of 
Stradivari's  apprenticeship  can  only  be  approxi- 
mately stated  to  have  taken  place  a  couple  of 
years  before  he  purchased  his  house  in  the  Piazza 
Roma  in  1680.  Already  in  1666 — and  possibly 
as  early  as  1660 — Stradivari  was  making  violins 
in  which  he  affixed  his  own  labels.  These 
early  violins  are  particularly  noticeable  for  their 
poor  material,  thick  yellow  varnish,  solid  build, 
and  their  proportions,  which  follow  those  of 
Amati  s  smaller  pattern,  i.e.  about  13J  long; 
7  1  $  width  of  lower  bouts  ;  6$  width  of  upper 
bouts  ;  1  r\  lower  ribs  ;  1|  upper  ribs.  With 
one  or  two  exceptions,  notably  the  ornamented 
violin  known  as  the  'Hellier'  Strad  (1679), 
which  tends  towards  the  grand  Amati  in 
measurement,  and  is  remarkably  heavy  in  style 
of  work,  Stradivari  adhered  to  the  small  model 
until  1684,  after  which  date  he  definitely  turned 
his  attention  to  larger-built  instruments.  There 
is  little  doubt  that  by  this  time  he  had  gained 
some  prestige  as  a  maker,  and  this,  combined 
with  the  loss  of  his  master's  living  influence, 
gave  freedom  to  and  further  awakened  his 
inventive  faculties.  Until  1684  he  merely 
proved  himself  to  be  an  uncommonly  skilled 
craftsman,  but  the  years  which  intervened 
between  1684  and  1700  marked  the  progress 
of  those  experiments  which  were  to  culminate 
in  the  uttermost  perfection  of  form  and  balance. 
It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  notwith- 
standing the  changes  which  took  place  in 
Stradivari's  work  during  this  period— generally 
alluded  to  as  the  1  Amatise  period  ' — the  perfect 
poise  and  equilibrium,  so  characteristic  of  his 
later  work,  is  to  some  extent  lacking.  That 
Nicolo  Amati's  precepts  still  strongly  influenced 
him  is  proved  by  his  first  innovation,  which 
consisted  in  adopting  a  standard  of  length, 
varying  from  14  inches  to  1  l inches,  and 
proportions  similar  to  those  of  the  1  grand ' 
Amati.  In  some  instances  he  flattened  the 
model,  in  others  arched  it  almost  to  a  central 
point,  more  generally  he  adhered  entirely  to  the 
Amati  model,  though  the  solidity  of  his  edges 
always  remained  tho  same.  The  scrolls  also, 
during  these  years,  evidence  the  master's  inde- 
cision by  the  deviating  vigour  and  occasional 
feebleness.  A  marked  alteration  in  the  detail 
of  his  work  took  place  in  1688,  when  Stradivari 
first  outlined  the  curves  of  the  scroll  in  black, 
and  also  similarly  accentuated  the  centre  lino 


or  back  rib  of  the  scroll.  This  original  idea 
was  one  which  evidently  commended  itself  to 
him  and  to  his  patrons  as,  with  but  few  excep- 
tions, he  continued  to  place  it  on  his  scrolls 
until  the  end  of  his  life.  Briefly  to  summarise 
this  early  period,  we  may  say  that,  between  1684 
and  1690,  Stradivari  principally  strove  to  avoid 
the  defects  of  others,  while  seeking  new  paths 
for  himself ;  but  in  the  meantime  the  beauty, 
accuracy,  and  finish  of  his  work  was  gaining 
steadily  every  year.  The  cutting  of  his//  holes, 
the  carving  of  his  scrolls,  the  exquisite  precision 
of  the  purfling,  all  prove  the  complete  dexterity 
with  which  he  handled  his  knife.  Then,  as  a 
crowniug  point  to  this  perfect  craftsmanship 
a  new  set  of  proportions  suddenly  suggested 
themselves  to  his  maturing  brain,  and  we  find 
him  in  1690  creating  the  'Long  Strad.'  The 
abrupt  appearance  of  this  complete  innovation 
is  not  easy  to  account  for,  but  the  growing 
demand  for  strongly  toned  instruments  for  use 
in  the  churches  doubtless  influenced  Stradivuri 
in  the  first  place,  and  as  the  authors  of  Oio.  P(u>lo 
Maggini,  his  Life  and  Work  (Hill  k  Sons)  state, 
the  form  and  proportions  were  suggested  by  a 
Maggini  violin  which  came  under  his  notice. 
This  search  for  power  in  Stradivari's  work  is 
observable  from  the  moment  that  he  threw  off 
the  yoke  of  the  'small'  Amati  pattern.  He 
gradually  increased  his  breadths  year  by  year, 
and  even  contemporaneously  with  the  '  Long 
Strad,'  he  made  violins  in  1691  and  1692  of 
still  larger  proportions,  by  combining  extreme 
breadth  with  the  utmost  length  of  the  long  in- 
tern. The  dimensions  of  a  typical  '  Long  Strad ' 
of  1690  will  be  found  recorded  in  Messrs.  Hills' 
Appendix  to  their  work  already  mentioned. 

During  the  years  following  1684  the  varnish 
upon  Stradivari's  violins  became  gradually 
deeper  in  colour,  and,  as  on  the  '  Long  Strads,' 
it  is  of  a  rich  hue  of  amber  and  light  red.  Uutil 
1698  Stradivari  adopted  the  'long  pattern' 
almost  entirely,  then  came  a  return  to  the  pro- 
portions which  preceded  the  year  1690,  and 
we  get  violins  of  about  14  inches  in  length,  with 
widths  similar  to  those  of  the  '  Long  Strad,' 
but  with  outlines  more  curved,  corners  longer, 
body  fuller,  and  a  whole  of  more  harmonious 
appearance.  It  is  interesting  to  note  before 
leaving  this  period  that  the  backs  of  the  1  Long 
Strads  '  are  nearly  always  cut  in  one  piece ;  that 
the  model  is  rather  flat,  but  sloping  gracefully 
from  the  centre  to  the  purfling  ;  that  the  fj 
holes,  to  fall  in  with  the  general  design,  are 
set  rather  upright,  nearer  together,  and  more 
open  ;  tho  pine  is  fine  grained,  the  mitres 
square,  and  the  exquisitely  carved  scrolls  are 
proportionately  long. 

With  the  year  1700  dawned  the  finest  decade 
of  the  great  Cremona  master's  greatest  period. 
Slowly  but  surely  he  discarded  the  Amati 
tradition  which  had  again  asserted  itself  in 
1698  and  continued  to  a  certain  extent  until 
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about  1702.  We  find  him  still  adhering  to  the 
14-inch  length,  but  broadening,  developing, 
and  arching  the  model,  until  it  assumes  an  un- 
surpassable grandeur  and  symmetry.  His  years 
of  experiment  have  resulted  in  a  neatly  com- 
pacted instrument,  with  light  edges,  accurate 
corners,  round  arching,  broadly  treated  but 
exquisitely  graceful  sound-holes  and  scroll,  and 
a  varnish  soft  in  texture,  which  shades  deliriously 
from  orange  to  red.  From  1703  until  about  1709, 
the  year  of  those  famous  violins  4  La  Pucelle ' 
and  the 4  Viotti,'  Stradivari  seems  to  have  settled 
upon  certain  points  of  construction,  from  which 
he  rarely  departed  afterwards.  A  slight  varia- 
tion of  curve  is  observable,  but  the  main  features 
and  general  dimensions  agree  with  one  another. 
Then  followed  years  of  indecision,  in  which  no 
consistency  of  plan  is  to  be  traced,  and  until  the 
end  of  his  career,  some  minute  changes  of  thick- 
ness, width,  or  length,  characterise  his  work. 
Yet,  in  spite  of  these  diversities,  the  years  follow- 
ing 1710  undoubtedly  mark  the  production  of 
some  of  his  finest  instruments.  In  1711  he 
made  the  fine  violin  known  as  the  1  Parke  ' ;  in 
1713,  the  1  Boissier'  belonging  to  Sarasate  ;  in 
1714  the  'Dolphin';  in  1715  the  'Gillot'  and 
the  1  Alard,'  which  experts  look  upon  as  the 
master's  finest  creation  ;  and  in  1716  came  the 
4  Messiah. 1  These  years  also  mark  the  produc- 
tion of  some  of  his  grandest  violoncellos,  such 
as  the  4  Duport,'  1711  ;  the  4  Batta,'  1714  ;  and 
—  the  most  superb  of  all — the  4Piatti'  in 
1 720.  All  of  these  are  instruments  of  smaller 
proportions  (about  29f  inches  long)  than  those 
he  made  anterior  to  the  years  following  1700, 
which  kept  to  the  dimensions  of  his  contempor- 
aries. That  Stradivari  did  not  occupy  himself 
with  the  proportions  of  the  violonceilo,  as  he 
did  with  those  of  the  violin,  is  hardly  to  be 
wondered  at,  seeing  that  the  capacities  of  the 
violoncello  were  hardly  understood  in  his  day. 
It  was  not  until  the  latter  years  of  his  life  that 
such  artists  as  Franciscello  employed  it  as  a 
solo  instrument,  and  Stradivari — with  his  usual 
quick  responsiveness  to  the  demands  of  artistic 
appreciation — gradually  modified  the  propor- 
tions of  his  instruments  from  about  31^  inches 
to  about  29\  inches  in  length,  as  the  pro- 
gressing technique  of  the  contemporary  virtuosi 
exacted  a  diminution  in  size. 

His  violas  bear  a  more  distinctive  stamp  of 
his  creative  genius  than  do  his  violoncellos. 
The  changes  so  apparent  in  his  violins  are  quite 
as  evident  in  these  larger  instruments,  and 
the  models  marked  '  TV  '  and  CV  '  preserved  in 
the  Dalla  Valle  collection  evidence  that  he 
made  these  in  two  sizes,  i.e.  ■  Tenor  Viola '  and 
4  Contralto  Viola.'  Before  1690  the  influence 
of  the  Brescian  school,  and  of  the  Amatis,  still 
ruled  the  proportions  of  his  violas,  but  after 
that  year  he  adopted  a  smaller  model— about 
16^  in  length — and  to  this  he  mainly  adhered. 
These  three  members  of  the  string  quartet  seem 


to  have  occupied  Stradivari's  attention  almost 
exclusively.  No  authentic  double  basses  or  any 
designs  for  the  same  have  as  yet  come  to  light, 
and  with  the  exceptions  of  the  remains  of  a 
viola-da-gamba,  a  kit, — now  in  the  Musee  of 
the  Paris  Conservatoire, — two  handsome  guitars, 
dating  from  the  early  years  of  his  career,  and 
the  head  of  a  third,  it  may  be  said  with  truth 
that  Stradivari's  fame  rests  entirely  upon  his 
violins,  violas,  and  violoncellos.  His  principles 
of  construction  are  analysed  in  detail  in  the 
work  already  quoted. 

Stradivari's  methods  have  been  preserved 
from  century  to  century,  until  they  have  become 
the  fundamental  basis  of  the  art  of  violin  - 
making.  No  detail  of  his  work  was  too 
unimportant  for  the  master's  vigilant  observa- 
tion. That  he  personally  designed  the  pegs, 
finger  -  boards,  tail  -  pieces,  inlaid  patterns, 
bridges,  and  even  the  minutest  details  of  his 
violin  cases,  is  attested  to  by  the  numerous 
drawings  of  these  in  the  Dalla  Valle  collection, 
while  the  several  sketches  for  bow-tips  and 
nuts  reveal  the  interesting  fact  that  he  also 
made  bows.  His  material,  as  already  stated, 
was  not  always  of  the  finest,  owing  to  the 
restriction  of  limited  funds  during  the  early 
part  of  his  career.  However,  it  may  be  said 
that  in  the  classification  of  the  relative  import- 
ance of  the  various  factors  required  to  make  a 
perfect  violin,  material  and  dimensions  are 
subservient  to  varnish,  and  it  was  in  the 
application  of  this  that  Stradivari  surpassed 
his  contemporaries,  rather  than  in  the  dis- 
covery of  any  new  compound  for  the  same. 
Generally  speaking,  the  so-called  4  Lost  Cremona 
Varnish '  was,  in  the  writer's  opinion,  no  secret 
in  Stradivari's  lifetime,  but  the  common  pro- 
perty of  the  luthiers  of  the  day  who  com- 
pounded it  from  the  materials  used  by  the 
great  painters  of  the  epoch.  Space  will  not 
admit  of  our  discussing  the  many  theories  put 
forth  regarding  the  component  parts  which 
constituted  this  varnish.  Suffice  it  to  state  here, 
that  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer — an  opinion 
which,  it  must  be  said,  is  controverted  with 
some  skill  by  Messrs.  Hill — the  late  Charles 
Reade's  hypothesis  of  an  oil  varnish  over  a 
spirit  varnish  is  the  most  fundamentally  correct 
solution  of  Stradivari's  varnishing  (vide  Readx- 
ana  and  the  Pall  Mall  GaztUs,  Letters,  1872). 
The  exigencies  of  time -limits  which  have 
brought  a  demand  for  quick-drying  varnishes 
in  modern  times  sounded  the  death -knell  of 
the  brilliant,  tender,  transparent  varnish  of 
the  Cremona  School,  so  that  the  world  has 
been  forced  to  acknowledge  that  it  is  now  a 
mere  memory.  Stradivari's  own  recipe  was 
inscribed  on  the  fly-leaf  of  a  family  Bible,  but 
his  descendant  Giacomo  Stradivari  destroyed 
this,  though  it  is  said  that  he  kept  a  copy  of  it 
which  he  carefully  preserved  for  any  future 
members  of  the  family  who  might  adopt  the 
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profession  of  their  illustrious  ancestor  Antonio 
Stradivari. 

Synopsis  of  the  most  Noticeable  Violins,  etc., 
made  by  Antonio  Stradivari. — According  to 
Messrs.  Hills'  careful  calculations  Stradivari 
made  1116  instruments  between  the  years  1666 
and  1737  ;  of  these,  540  violins,  twelve  violas, 
and  fifty  violoncellos  are  actually  known  to 
them  to-day,  whilst  they  have  traces  (uncon- 
firmed) of  over  one  hundred  more.  The  earliest 
dated  instruments  seen  by  them  are  of  the  years 
1666,  1667,  and  1669.  Count  Cozio  di  Salabue 
states,  however,  that  Stradivari  was  working 
and  inserting  his  own  labels  in  1659.  The 
following  are  the  names  of  some  of  Stradivari's 
most  noticeable  violins:  The  '  Hellier,'  1679  ; 
the  'Selliere,'  made  between  1666  and  1680  ; 
the  'Tuscan,'  1690  (see  Mosel)  ;  the  'Betta,' 
1704  ;  the  'Ernst,'  1709  (presented  to  Lady 
Halle  by  Earl  Dudley  and  others) ;  '  La 
Pucelle,"  1709  ;  the  «  Viotti,'  1709  ;  the  '  Vicux- 
temps,'  1710;  the  '  Parke,'  1711 ;  the  'Boissier,' 
1713;  the  'Dolphin,'  1714  (so  named  from  its 
iridescent  varnish);  the  'Gillot,'  1715;  the 
'Alard,'  1715;  the  'Cessol,'  1716;  the 
'Messie,'  1716  (preserved  in  Count  Cozio  di 
Salabue's  collection  for  fifty  years  without 
being  played  on  ;  hidden  by  Luigi  Tarisio  for 
thirty  years  in  an  isolated  farm  near  the  village 
of  Fontenato,  Italy  ;  purchased  by  Vuillaume 
when  Tarisio  died  in  1854  ;  preserved  by  him 
in  a  glass  case  in  his  shop  ;  sold  to  Mr.  E. 
Crawford,  an  enthusiastic  musical  amateur,  for 
£2000,  and  uow  the  property  of  Messrs.  William 
Hill).  The  'Sasserno,'  1717;  the  '  Maurin,' 
1718;  the  1  Lauterbach,'  1719;  the  'Blunt,' 
1721  ;  the  4  Sarasate,'  1724  ;  the  'Rode,'  1722  ; 
the 'Deurbroucq,'  1727  ;  the'  Kiesewetter,'  1731 ; 
the  'Habeneck,*  1736;  the  'Muntz,'  1736  (both 
of  these  show  the  shaky  hand  of  the  veteran 
master). 

Violas:  The  'Tuscan,*  1690,  preserved  in 
the  Municipal  Institute,  Florence — it  bears 
Stradivari's  monogram  stamped  on  the  mortice 
of  the  neck,  the  original  finger-board,  tail-piece, 
tail-nut,  and  bridge  ;  two  violas,  1696,  belong- 
ing to  the  quintet  of  inlaid  instruments  for 
some  years  owned  by  King  Philip  IV.  of  Spain  ; 
the  '  Archinto,'  1696  (named  after  Count  Arch- 
into  who  owned  a  Quartet  of  Stands) ;  the 
'Macdonald,'  1701;  Paganini's  viola,  1731, 
which  inspired  Berlioz  to  write  his  symphony 
'  Harold  in  Italy.' 

Violoncellos:  The  'Archinto,'  1689;  the 
'Tuscan,'  1690;  the  'Aylesford,'  1696;  the 
'Cristiani,"  1700;  the  'Servais,'  1701;  the 
•Gore-Booth,'  1710;  the  '  Duport,'  1711; 
the  'Adam,'  1713;  the  'Batta,'  1714;  the 
'Piatti,'  1720;  the  '  Baudiot '  and  'Gallay,' 
1725,  comprise  some  of  the  finest  instruments 
made  by  Stradivari  (see  also  Quartets  of 
Instruments). 

Bibliography.—  Alfonso  Mandelli,  Nuove  In- 
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dagini  su  Anionic  Stradivari  ;  W.,  A.  F.,  k  A 
Hill,  Antonio  Stradivari  ;  Vincenzo  Lancetti, 
Biografica  Cremancsc ;  Carl  Schulze,  Stradi- 
vari's Oeheimniss  ;  Horace  Petherick,  Antonio 
Stradivari ;  Federico  Sacchi,  Oli  instrumenti 
di  Stradivari  (Estratto  delta  Oazzetta  Musi- 
cole),  Milano,  anno  1892  ;  Edouard  Roche, 
Stradivarius  ;  Juliet  von  Lepel  Guitz  (nee 
Buchanan-Austin),  Ein  Stradivarius  ;  Anony- 
mous (Enrico  Stradivari),  Cenni  sulla  celebre 
scuola  Cremonese,  Cremona,  1872  ;  F.  J.  F^tis, 
Antonio  Stradivari  Luthier  cdlebre,  Paris,  1856 
(English  translation  by  John  Bishop,  London, 
1864)  ;  H.  R.  Haweis,  My  Musical  Life,  pp. 
314-328,  Stradivarius  of  Cremona,  his  Mouse  ; 
C.  Reade,  Cremona  Violins  (vide  Readiana) ; 
Anon.,  A  Short  Account  of  a  Violin  by  Stradi- 
vari dated  1690',  W.  E.  Hill  k  Sons,  The 
Tuscan  Strad;  E.  J.  Payne,  The  Violins  of 
Stradivari,  pp.  202-4  ;  Musical  Standard,  vol 
xxxiv.,  London,  1888  ;  Giovanni  di  Piccolellis, 
Liutai  Antichi  e  Modem  %  ;  Jules  Gallav,  Les 
Luthiers  Italiens  aux  XVII  et  XVIIl'Siecle, 
Paris,  1869  (only  500  copies  printed)  ;  Jules 
Gallay,  Les  Instruments  des  Ecoles  Italiennes ; 
Richard  G.  White,  AtUonius  Stradivarius  (The 
Atlantic  Monthly),  Boston,  vol.  xlv.  p.  253, 
1880  ;  The  Stradivarius  case  at  the  Violin 
Loan  Exhibition  (Musical  Star),  Edinburgh 
(secular),  No.  167,  July  1885  ;  J.  M.  Fleming, 
The  Stradivarius  Violin,  the  Emperor,  London, 
1891  ;  Joseph  Pearce  (jun.),  Violins  and  Violin- 
makers  ;  A.  Vidal,  Les  Instruments  a  Archel ; 
G.  Hart,  The  Violin  ;  The  Salabue  Strad 
(the  Messie),  W.  E.  Hill  k  Sons,  London, 
1891  ;  Louis  Perrard,  Le  violon,  son  Histoire  ; 
Von  LutgendorflT,  Die  Geigen-  und  Lautenmacher ; 
George  Eliot,  '  Stradivari '  (poem) ;  Longfellow, 
Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn ;  Robert  Fissore,  Les 
Mattres  Luthiers.  e.  h-a. 

8TRADIVARI,  Francesco  and  Omobono, 
sons  of  the  above  by  his  first  wife,  nee  Fran- 
cesca  Feraboechi.  Francesco  was  born  at 
Cremona  on  Feb.  1, 1671  ;  died  May  11,  1743  ; 
and  Omobono  was  also  born  at  Cremona  on  Nov. 
14,  1679  ;  died  June  8,  1742.  Both  were  in- 
terred in  the  Villain  vault.  They  were  the  only 
members  of  Stradivari's  family  who  embraced 
their  father's  profession,  and  although  their 
work  is  not  without  merit,  their  brilliant  and 
long-lived  father  entirely  eclipsed  them.  During 
the  latter  years  of  Stradivari's  life  there  is  little 
doubt  that  they  assisted  him,  probably  in  con- 
junction with  Carlo  Bergonzi,  in  constructing 
his  violins.  This  would  account  for  those 
specimens  of  the  great  master's  work  that  fre- 
quently give  rise  to  controversy.  But  for  the 
hand  of  the  vandal  these  'doubtful'  instruments 
would  bearthe  label  'sot to  ladisciplina  d' Antonio 
Stradivari,'  by  which  inscription  he  distin- 
guished the  instruments  made  in  co-operation 
with  his  sons.  These  tickets  have,  however, 
in  almost  every  case,  been  removed,  and  fresh 
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ones,  bearing  Antonio  Stradivari's  name  alone, 
inserted.  Of  the  two  brothers,  Francesco  was 
the  better  luthier.  His  work  is  not  without 
originality,  the  outline  of  his  ff  holes  in  par- 
ticular differing  greatly  from  that  of  his  father. 
A  picture  of  one  of  his  violas  is  included  in 
Mr.  George  Hart's  The  Violin.  e.  h-a. 

STRAIGHT  A-  SKILLERN,  a  firm  of  London 
music-publishers.  Thomas  Straight  and  Thomas 
Skillern  were  established  in  Great  Russell  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  and  issued  a  set  of  Country 
Dances  for  1768.  On  the  death  of  James 
Oswald  about  1769,  they  appear  to  have  taken 
over  his  business  at  17  St.  Martin's  Lane,  and 
to  have  reissued  some  of  the  Oswald  publications, 
in  some  instances  in  conjunction  with  William 
Randall  About  1777  or  1778,  Thomas  Straight 
either  died  or  gave  up  business,  and  Skillern 
was  left  alone  at  1 7  St.  Martin's  Lane,  where  he 
remained  until  about  1799  or  1800,  at  which 
time  his  death  occurred,  his  plates  aud  stock- 
in-trade  being  bought  by  Preston.  Skillern 's 
son  (presumably)  now  went  into  partnership 
with  Challoner  (evidently  Neville  Butler  Chal- 
loner,  the  harpist)  at  25  Greek  Street ;  they 
afterwards,  circa  1815,  were  near  the  corner  of 
Regent  Street  and  Oxford  Street. 

Thomas  Straight,  jnn.,  after  his  father's  death, 
set  up  a  music-business  at  138  St.  Martin's  Lane, 
removing  about  1796,  and  apparently  devoting 
himself  to  music -engraving  solely,  at  7  Lambeth 
Walk.  Another  address  of  the  same  or  another 
Straight  is  4  Green  Street,  Leicester  Square,  f.  k. 

STRAKOSCH,  Maurice  and  Max,  brothers 
well  known  in  the  United  States  as  entrepreneurs 
of  operatic  and  concert  ventures. 

Maurice  Strakosch,  the  elder  of  the  two,  was 
bom  at  Lemberg  in  Moravia  in  1825  (Baker's 
Did.),  or  1823  (Afus.  World).  He  studied  at 
the  Vienna  Conservatorium,  and  from  1845  to 
1860  lived  in  the  United  8tates,  first  as  a  teacher 
and  then  as  an  impresario.  After  Rossini's 
death  he  gave  performances  of  the  '  Messe  Solen- 
nelle '  at  the  Salle  Ventadour,  Paris,  where  he 
organised  a  successful  opera  season  in  1873-74. 
He  was  European  agent  for  his  sister-in-law, 
Mme.  Patti,  from  her  debut  in  1859  until  her 
marriage,  and  also  for  many  other  distinguished 
singers.  He  joined  his  brother  in  management 
of  the  Apollo  Theatre  in  Rome  in  1884-85.  In 
1887  he  published  a  volume  of  memoirs,  and 
died  suddenly,  Oct.  9,  of  the  same  year.  His 
younger  brother,  Max,  remained  in  America, 
when  Maurice  went  to  Europe,  and  managed  in 
his  stead.  He  directed  many  successful  enter- 
prises of  Italian  opera,  managed  the  Apollo 
Theatre,  in  Rome,  with  his  brother  in  1884  85, 
and  died  in  New  York,  March  1 7,  1 892.    a.  c. 

STRALOCH  MS.,  a  famous  MS.  collection  of 
airs  written  in  lute  tablature,  for  Robert  Gordon 
of  Straloch,  and  dated  1627  and  1629.  The 
MS.  was  in  small  oblong  octavo  of  ninety-two 
leaves,  and  was  entitled,  '  An  playing  Booke 


for  the  Lute,  Where  in  ar  contained  many 
cvrrents  and  other  mvsical  things.  ...  At  Aber- 
dein.  Notted  and  Collected  by  Robert  Gordon 
[Sir  Robert  Gordon  of  Straloch].  In  the  year 
of  our  Lord  1627.  In  Februarie.'  On  the  back 
of  the  title  was  a  sketch  of  a  person  playing 
on  the  lute. 

It  was  given,  in  1781,  by  Dr.  George  Skene 
of  Aberdeen,  to  Dr.  Burney,  who  does  not  appear 
to  have  mentioned  it  or  to  have  made  any  use 
of  it.  It  afterwards  came  into  the  possession  of 
Mr.  James  Chalmers  of  London,  at  the  sale  of 
whose  effects  it  disappeared.  In  1839  it  was 
lent  to  George  Farquhar  Graham,  who  madesome 
extracts  from  it  Graham's  original  transcript 
was  in  the  library  of  the  late  T.  W\  Taphouse 
of  Oxford,  and  was  sold  in  1905.  A  fair  copy 
was  made  by  Graham,  and  deposited  in  the 
Advocates'  Library,  Edinburgh  ;  other  copies, 
too,  have  been  made  from  the  original  transcript, 
one  by  the  present  writer.  Though  the  Straloch 
appears  to  lie  theearliest  MS.  containing  Scottish 
airs,  yet  the  list  of  contents  (see  Gentleman's 
Magazine,  February  1823)  shows  how  small  a 
proportion  they  bear  to  the  English  and  foreign 
airs.  f.  k. 

STRANIERA,  LA  (The  Stranger).  Italian 
oj>era  in  two  acts  ;  libretto  by  Romani,  music 
by  Bellini.  Produced  at  the  Scala,  Milan,  Feb. 
14,  1829.  In  London  at  the  King's  Theatre, 
June  23,  1832,  for  Tamburini  s  delmt.  c. 

STRATHSPEY,  a  Scottish  dance,  closely 
allied  to  the  Reel,  derives  its  name  from  the 
strath  or  valley  of  the  Spey,  in  the  North  of 
Scotland,  where  it  appears  to  have  first  been 
danced.    The  word  does  not  ap]>ear  in  connec- 
tion with  music  till  late  in  the  18th  century, 
but  much  earlier  than  that  tunes  are  found 
suited  for  the  style.    Though  slower  in  time 
than  the  Reel,  the  Strathspey  calls  for  more 
exertion.    The  former  is  a  gliding  dance,  while 
the  Strathspey  abounds  in  those  jerky  motions 
which  call  every  muscle  into  play.    Thus  the 
music  of  the  Reel  is  comi>osed  of  a  series  of 
passages  of  equal  quavers,  while  the  Strathspey 
consists  of  dotted  notes  and  semiquavers.  The 
latter  frequently  precede  the  long  note,  and  this 
peculiarity  has  received  the  name  of  the  '  Scotch 
snap.'    That  the  two  words  were  formerly 
almost  synonymous,  is  shown  by  a  volume 
which  is  still  of  the  highest  authority  and  of 
which  the  title-page  runs  thus — 'A  Collection 
of  Strathspeys  or  Old  Highland  Reells,  w  ith  a 
Bass  for  the  Violincello,  Harpsichord,  or  Piano- 
forte.     By  Angus   dimming,   at  Granton. 
Strathspey.    1780.'    The  word  Strathspey  is 
here  printed  in  very  large  letters,  while  *  Old 
Highland  Reells '  arc  in  the  smallest.  Moreover, 
throughout  the  volume,  the  word  Strathspey 
is  not  once  used,  but  always  Jterll  So-and-so. 
No.  5,  for  example,  though  clearly  a  Strathspey, 
is  entitled  1  Acharnae  Reell.'    Reels,  and  the 
dance  music  of  Scotland  generally,  have  been 
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already  noticed.  (See  Reel  and  Scottish 
Music.)  Something,  however,  may  be  aaid  in 
regard  to  Strathspeys  specially.  One  point  of 
difference  between  them  and  the  Reel  is  in  the 
tempi  of  the  two  ;  in  the  Reel<sj=126  Maclzel, 
in  the  Strathspey  ^  =  94.  Another  is  t  he  smooth  - 
ness  of  the  notes  in  the  Reel  as  compared  with 
the  broken  notes  of  the  Strathspey. 

Reel.    Clydeside  Lasses. 


It  will  be  seen  that  in  the  above  all  is  written 
in  smooth  notes,  while  the  Strathspey 
almost  entirely  of  broken  ones. 

Strathspey.  TxUlochgorum. 


— « —  ^  1 1 


With  the  Reels  and  Strathspeys  of  Scotland 
the  name  of  Gow  is  indissolubly  associated. 
NielGow,  tho  founder  of  the  family,  was  a  man 
of  strong  original  genius  and  admittedly  the 
greatest  player  on  the  riddle  of  Scottish  dance- 
music.  In  a  short  notice  of  him  (published  in 
the  Scots  Magazine,  1809),  Dr.  M'Knight,  who 
had  frequently  heard  him  play,  and  who  was 
himself  a  famous  fiddler,  thus  describes  his  style 
of  execution  :  '  His  bow-hand  as  a  suitable  in- 
strument of  his  genius  was  uncommonly  power- 
fill ;  and  when  the  note  produced  by  the  ttp  boto 
was  often  feeble  and  indistinct  in  other  hands, 
it  was  struck  in  his  playing  with  a  strength  and 
certainty  which  never  failed  to  surprise  and 
delight  skilful  hearers.  .  .  .  Wo  may  add  the 
effect  of  the  sudden  shout  with  which  he  fre- 
quently accompanied  his  playing  in  the  quick 
tunes,  and  whioh  seemed  instantly  to  electrify 
the  dancers,  inspiring  them  with  now  life 
and  energy,  and  rousing  the  spirits  of  the  most 
inanimate.' 

Burns  wrote  some  of  his  finest  verses  to  Strath- 
speys. Thus  in  1  Rothicmurohus'  Rant,'  the 
first  part  of  the  tune  is  almost  note  for  note  that 
of  the  Strathspey  ;  the  second  part  has  been 
altered  so  as  to  make  the  music  moro  vocal  in 
its  character,  the  original  being  strictly  instru- 
mental music,  with  difficulties  which  the  voice 
could  not  well  overcome. 

Another  fine  8j>ecimen  is  'Green  grow  the 
Kashcs  0' ;  an  early  version  of  this  tune  is  in  the 
Straloch  MS.  It  was  styled  '  a  daunce '  then, 
as  it  was  later,  but  has  none  of  the  dotted  notes 
so  characteristic  of  the  Strathspey.  In  the 
1  Collection  of  Original  Scotch  Tunes,'  published 
by  H.  Playford,  1700,  there  are  a  few  Reel 
tunes  in  addition  to  the  large  number  of  Scotch 
measures  which  it  contains.  One  railed  'Cron- 
stoune  '  is  a  very  good  specimen  of  the  Reol, 
whether  quick  or  slow.  Another  entitled  1  The 
Birks  of  Plunketty  *  is  a  good  Strathspey,  but 


has  been  written  down  in  8-4  time  by  seme  one 
who  did  not  understand  the  measure.  Another, 
1  The  Cummers  (Commeres)  of  Largo,'  is  styled 
a  Reel  ;  being  iu  9-8  time  we  should  now  term 
it  a  Jig. 

Many  other  specimens  could  be  given,  but  the 
above  may  suffice  for  our  present  purpose,  t.  l.  s. 

STRAUS,  Ludwiq,  an  excellent  violin  - 
player,  was  born  at  Prcssburg,  March  23, 
1835  ;  entered  the  Vienna  Conservatoriuin  in 
1843,  and  remained  there  till  the  revolution 
in  1848  ;  was  pupil  of  Bohm  for  the  violin, 
and  Preyer  and  Nottebohm  for  counterpoint  ; 
made  his  first  appearance  (at  the  same  time 
with  Fraulein  Csillag)  in  a  concert  at  the  hall 
of  the  Musikverein,  Vienna,  in  June  1850. 
During  the  next  few  years  he  made  various 
public  appearances,  besides  playing  in  the 
private  concerts  of  several  patrons  of  music, 
especially  Obcr-Finanzrath  Baron  von  Heintl, 
at  whose  reunions  he  played  second  fiddle  to 
Mayseder  for  three  years.  At  tho  Mozart 
Centenary  Festival  in  185d  he  met  Liszt,  and 
like  many  other  young  artists  benefited  by  bis 
kiudnesa.  Straus's  first  concert  tour  was  made 
in  1855,  and  extended  as  far  as  Venice  and 
Florence.  In  1857  he  made  the  acquaintance 
of  Piatti,  with  whom  he  took  a  second  tour 
through  Germany  and  Sweden.  In  1860  he 
was  appointed  concertmeistcr  of  the  theatre 
(till  1862)  and  of  the  Museum  -concerts  in 
Frankfort  (till  1864),  giving  also  quartet  con- 
certs, and  leading  the  subscription  concerts  in 
the  neighbouring  towns.  In  1860  he  first  visited 
England,  played  at  the  Musical  Union,  June  5, 
etc.,  and  at  the  Monday  Popular  Concert  of 
June  18.  In  1861  he  returned,  and  appeared 
twice  at  the  Philharmonic,  April  29  and  June 
24. 

In  1864  ho  took  up  his  residence  in  Eng- 
land, settling  after  a  time  in  Manchester, 
where  he  was  leader  of  Halle's  orchestra.  But 
he  often  visited  London,  to  take  either  first 
fiddle  or  viola  in  the  Popular  Concerts,  or  to 
play  solos  at  tho  Crystal  Palace  or  the  Phil- 
harmonio  ;  during  his  residence  in  England  he 
played  at  Dresden,  Vienna,  otc.  Straus  was  a 
member  of  the  Queen's  private  band,  and  '  Solo 
Violinist'  to  Queen  Victoria.  [In  1888  he 
resigned  the  leadership  of  the  Hall-';  orchestra, 
and  settled  altogether  in  London.  In  1893  he 
gave  up  all  active  work,  being  crippled  with 
arthritis  ;  he  went  to  live  at  Cambridge, 
where,  a  short  time  after  his  retirement,  h:> 
many  friends  and  admirers  presented  him  wit':, 
a  fine  Stradivarius  violin.  He  died  there 
Oct.  23  (not  15th  as  Riemann  states),  1899, 
retaining  to  the  last  his  wide  interest  in  the 
best  music,  and  endearing  himself  to  a  large 
circle  of  friends  by  his  modesty,  artistic  in- 
tegrity, and  splendid  musicianship.]  c. 

STRAUSS,  Johank,  composer  of  dance-music 
of  world-wide  celebrity,  born  in  Vienna,  March 
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14,  1804.  As  a  child  he  shewed  talent  for 
music,  and  a  love  for  the  violin,  but  his  parents, 
small  innkeepers,  apprenticed  him  to  a  book- 
binder, from  whom  he  ran  away.  A  friend  met 
lum,  took  hiiu  back,  and  peisuaded  the  parents 
to  entrust  him  with  the  boy  a  education  as  a 
musician.  With  the  son  of  this  benefactor  the 
little  Strauss  learnt  the  violin  from  Polyschan- 
sky,  afterwards  studying  harmony  and  instm- 
meutation  with  Seyfrisd.  He  soon  played  the 
viola  in  string-  quartets  at  piivate  houses,  and 
at  fifteen  entered  Pamer's  orchestra  at  the 
4  Sperl,'  a  favourite  place  of  amusement  in  the 
Lcopoldstadt.  At  that  time  the  excellent 
playing  of  Lanner  and  the  brothers  Drahanek 
was  exciting  attention  ;  Strauss  offered  himself, 
and  was  accepted  as  fourth  in  the  little  l»and. 
Soon,  however,  their  numbers  had  to  be  in- 
creased to  meet  their  numerous  engagements, 
wid  Strauss  r.oted  as  deputy -conductor  till  1825, 
when  he  and  Lanner  parted.  In  the  Caraivtd 
ot  1826  Strauss  and  his  little  orchestra  of 
fourteen  performers  appeared  in  the  hall  of 
the  '  8wan '  in  the  Rossau  suburb,  and  took 
the  hearts  of  the  people  by  storm.  His  op.  1, 
the  •Tiiuberl-Waber'  (Haslinger),  was  speedily 
followed  by  others,  the  most  successful  being 
the  *  Kattenbriicken-Waker,'  called  after  the 
Hall  of  that  name.  Strauss  was  next  invited 
to  return  with  his  now  enlarged  orchestra  to 
the  '  Sperl,'  and  with  such  success  as  to  induce 
the  proprietor,  Scherzer,  to  engage  him  for  six 
years,  which  virtually  founded  the  reputation 
of  the  Sperl '  and  its  orchestral  conductor. 
Meantime  Stiuuss  was  appointed  Capellmcister 
of  the  fh\»t  Biirger-regiment,  and  entrusted  with 
the  music  at  the  court  fetes  and  balls.  As  his 
band  was  uaily  in  request  at  several  places  at 
once,  he  increased  the  number  to  over  200, 
from  which  he  Termed  a  select  body  for  playing 
at  concerts,  in  mcsic  of  the  highest  class.  He 
now  began  to  i" ■  ke  toms  in  the  provinces  and 
abroad,  visiting  Pesiii  in  1833  ;  Berlin,  Leipzig, 
and  Dresden  in  1854  ;  Wert  Germany  in  1835  ; 
and  North  Gerrrr«:y,  Holland,  Belgium,  and 
the  Rhine,  in  His  next  tour  began  in 

Oct  1837,  and  embraced  Strasburg,  Paris, 
Rouen,  Havre,  Belgium,  London,  and  the 
larger  towns  of  Great  Britain  ;  he  then  returned 
to  Belgium,  and  back  to  England  and  Scotland. 
His  success  in  Paris  was  unprecedented,  notwith- 
standing the  formidable  rivalry  of  Musard  and 
Dufresne,  with  the  former  of  whom  he  wisely 
joined  for  a  series  of  thirty  concerts.  A  dis- 
agreeable intrigue  nearly  made  him  throw  up 
the  Journey  to  England,  but  it  was  only  there 
that  his  profits  at  all  remunerated  him  for  his 
enormous  expenses.  In  London  he  played  at 
seventy-two  concerts,  and  at  innumerable  balls 
and  fetes  given  in  honour  of  the  Queen's  corona- 
tion (June  28,  1 838).  On  his  second  visit  he  had 
great  difficulty  in  keeping  his  band  from  dis|K»rs- 
ing,  so  weary  were  they  of  continual  travelling. 


He  managed,  however,  to  go  again  to  Birming- 
ham. Liverpool,  and  Dublin,  besides  visiting 
Reading,  Cheltenham,  Worcester,  Leicester, 
Derby,  Nottingham,  and  Sheffield.  At  Sheffield 
his  receipts  were  small,  and  at  Halifax  still  less, 
but  when  the  amateurs  of  both  ?  laces  discovered 
the  kind  of  musician  they  had  boon  neglecting, 
a  deputation  was  sent  with  post-hojses  to  Leeds 
to  bring  him  back  again.  He  wa.,  uken  ill  at 
Derby,  and  only  reached  Vienna  with  great 
difficulty  in  Dec.  1838.  Hi*  uitt  reap- 
pearance at  the  4  8perl '  was  quite  a  popular 
fSta.  On  May  6,  1840,  he  conducteu  for  the 
first  time  in  the  Imperial  VojksgarUu,  which 
was  crowded  whenever  his  band  performed. 
Strauss  now  intioduced  the  quadrille,  which  he 
had  studied  in  Paris  in  place  of  the  galop. 
His  first  work  of  the  kind  wtis  the  '  Wiener 
Carneval- Quadrille '  (op.  124).  Henceforward, 
except  waltzes — among  which  the  Donaulieder' 
(op.  127)  art  atiil  played  -hn  ticmpo-ed  only 
quadrille*.  j»-  'ik«-  and  march; a  including  the 
favourite  '  Radet/ky- March.'  On  April  i6 
2843,  he  and  the  band  of  hi  oloBiirgcr-regiment 
accompanied  the  body  of  his  old  colUague 
Lanner  to  the  grave.  An  excursion  to  OJmuU, 
Troppau,  etc.,  in  the  autumn  cf  1844,  was 
succeeded  in  tha  next  autumn  by  one  to  Dresden, 
Ma^debuig,  and  Berlin,  where  he  wa?  immensely 
feted.  The  king  appeared  in  person  at  Kroll's 
Garden,  and  invited  Strauss  to  play  at  the 
palace.  The  Prince  of  Prussia,  afterwards  the 
Emperor  William  I.,  ordered  a  performance  at 
Kroll's  by  more  than  200  bandsmen,  conducted 
by  the  Capelimeister  General  Wippreeht,  before 
Strauss  and  his  orchestra,  when  the  royal  princes, 
the  generals,  and  the  pick  of  the  nobility, 
attended.  On  his  departure  a  grand  torchlight 
procession  and  serenade  were given  in  his  honour. 
On  his  return  to  Vienna  he  was  made  conductor 
of  the  court  balls.  In  the  autumn  of  1846  he 
went  to  Silesia,  and  the  year  following  again 
to  Berlin  and  Hamburg,  where  he  revenged 
himself  for  some  slights  caused  by  professional 
jealousy  by  giving  a  concert  for  the  poor.  He 
returned  to  Vienna  by  Hanover,  Magdeburg, 
and  Berlin.  During  the  stormy  days  of  March 
1848  he  did  homage  to  the  spirit  of  the  times 
in  the  titles  of  his  pieces,  but  Strauss  was  at 
heart  a  Viennese  of  the  olden  time,  a  fact  which 
caused  him  much  unpleasantness  on  his  next 
tour,  in  1849,  by  Munich,  Stuttgart,  Frankfort, 
and  the  Rhine,  Brussels,  and  England.  He 
stayed  in  London  and  the  provinces  from  April 
to  July.  After  a  brilliant  farewell-concert  he 
was  accompanied  down  the  Thames  by  a  fleet 
of  boats,  one  of  which  contained  a  band  playing 
the  popular  air.  '  So  leb'  denn  wohl  du  stilles 
Haus,'  from  Raimund's  '  Verschwender.'  In 
the  midst  of  this  gay  scene  poor  Strauss  was 
oppressed  with  a  presentiment  that  he  should 
never  revisit  London.  Shortly  after  his  return 
to  Vienna  he  was  taken  ill  with  scarlet  fever, 
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to  which  he  succumbed  on  the  fourth  day, 
Sept.  25,  1849.  With  him  departed  a  feature 
of  Viennese  life,  and  that  the  people  themselves 
felt  this  was  shown  by  the  vast  concourse  at 
his  funeral.  A  Requiem  was  informed  in  his 
honour  on  Oct.  1 1  by  his  own  band,  and  the 
Manuergesangverein  of  Vienna,  the  solos  being 
sung  by  Mesdames  Hasselt  and  Ernst,  Aloys 
Ander  and  Staudigl,  all  from  the  court  opera. 
Strauss  married,  in  1824,  Anna  Streim,  daughter 
of  an  innkeeper,  who  bore  him  five  children,  Jo- 
hann,  Joseph,  Eduard,  Anna,  andThercse.  They 
separated  after  eighteen  years,  on  the  ground  of 
incompatibility  of  temper.  There  are  numerous 
por traits  from  which  an  idea  can  be  gathered  of 
Strauss's  personal  appearance.  Though  small 
he  was  well  made  and  distinguished-looking, 
with  a  singularly  formed  head.  His  dress  was 
always  neat  and  well  chosen.  Though  lively 
in  comjxany  he  was  naturally  rather  silent. 
From  the  moment  he  took  his  violin  in  his  hand 
he  became  another  man,  his  whole  being  seem- 
ing to  expand  with  the  sounds  he  drew  from  it. 

As  an  artist  he  furnished  many  pleasant  hours 
to  thousands,  and  high  and  low  combined  to  do 
him  honour,  while  great  masters  like  Mendels- 
sohn, Meyerbeer,  and  Cherubini,  acknowledged 
his  talents  He  raised  dance-music  to  a  higher 
level  than  it  had  ever  reached  before,  and 
invested  his  copious  melodies  with  all  the  charm 
of  brilliant  instrumentation.  Full  of  fire,  life, 
and  boisterous  merriment,  they  contrasted  well 
with  Lanner's  softer  and  more  sentimental  airs, 
and  must  be  judged  by  a  totally  different  standard 
from  that  of  mere  dance- music.  As  a  conductor 
it  was  his  constant  endeavour  to  mingle  classical 
names  in  his  programmes,  and  thus  to  exercise 
an  elevating  influence  on  the  masses.  His 
works,  published  almost  entirely  by  Haslinger, 
number 2 61,  and  comprise  152  waltzes,  24  galops, 
6  cotillons  and  contredanses,  32  quadrilles, 
13  polkas,  and  18  marches,  including  some 
without  opus-numbers.  The  bulk  of  these  have 
made,  so  to  speak,  the  tour  of  the  world  ;  each 
new  waltz  was  in  its  way  an  event,  not  only  in 
Vienna,  but  wherever  the  first  printed  copies 
penetrated.  Innumerable  pens,  including  those 
of  poets,  celebrated  his  works,  and  the  stage 
itself  took  part  in  the  general  homage,  1  Strauss 
and  Lanner  '  being  the  title  of  a  one-act  comedy 
by  Topfer,  and  a  three-act  piece  by  Anton 
Langer.  [His  complete  works  were  published  in 
18S9  by  Breitkopf  k  Hartel,  in  seven  volumes.] 

Of  his  three  sons,  the  eldest,  Jon  an  n,  scarcely 
less  gifted  than  his  father,  was  born  in  Vienna, 
Oct.  25,  1825.  In  accordance  with  the  father's 
wish  that  none  of  his  sons  should  adopt  his  own 
line  of  life,  Johann,  after  finishing  his  education 
at  the  Gymnasium  and  Polytechnic  Institute, 
became  a  clerk  in  the  savings  bank,  although 
he  had,  with  his  mother's  help,  long  taken 
lessons  in  secret  on  the  violin,  and  even  studied 
composition  with  Drechsler.    When  only  six 


he  composed,  at  Salmannsdorf  near  Vienna, 
where  the  family  used  to  spend  the  summer,  his 
first  waltz,  which  was  performed  on  his  fiftieth 
birthday  as  4  Erster  Gedanke.'  The  constraint 
put  upon  him  became  at  leugth  unbearable,  and 
on  Oct.  15,  1844,  he  first  appeared  as  a  con- 
ductor at  Dommayer's,  at  Hietzing,  playing 
compositions  of  his  own,  and  his  father's  *  Loreley 
Walzer.'  His  success  on  that  occasion  decided 
his  future  career.  After  his  father's  death  he 
incorporated  the  two  bands,  and  made  a  tour 
to  the  country  towns  of  Austria,  Warsaw,  and 
the  more  important  towns  of  Germany.  He  also 
undertook  for  ten  years  the  direction  of  the 
summer  concerts  in  the  Petropaulowski  Park 
at  St.  Petersburg.  On  August  28,  1862,  he 
married  the  popular  singer  Henriette  ('  Jetty  ') 
Treffz,  and  in  1863  became  conductor  of  the 
court  balls.  This  post  he  resigned  after  his 
brilliant  success  on  the  stage,  but  he  had  in  the 
meantime  composed  nearly  400  waltzes,  of  as 
high  a  type  as  those  of  his  father.  His  music 
is  penetrated  with  Viennese  gaiety  and  spirit, 
and  has  made  its  way  into  all  countries.  The 
waltz,  4  An  der  schonen  blauen  Donau  '  (op.  314), 
became  a  kind  of  musical  watchword  in  Vienna, 
and  was  played  on  all  festive  occasions.  ['Tausend 
und  eine  Nacht,'  'Man  lebt  nur  einmal,* 
4  Wiener  Blut,'  and  4  Kiinstlerleben  '  are  among 
the  most  famous.]  Besides  Russia,  Strauss 
visited  Paris  (during  the  Exhibition  of  1867), 
London,  New  York,  Boston,  and  the  larger 
towns  of  Italy.  The  Theatre  'an  der  Wicn'  was 
the  scene  of  his  triumphs  as  a  composer  of 
operettas,  which  rapidly  spread  to  all  the 
theatres,  large  and  small.  4  Indigo  und  die 
vierzig  Ruuber '  (his  first,  1871),  '  Der  Karneval 
in  Rom'  (1873),  'Die  Fledermaus'  (1874), 
'Cagliostro' (1875),  ' Prinz  Methusalem' (1877), 
'Blindekuh'  (1878),  'Das  Spitzentuch  der 
Konigin'  (1880),  'Der  lustige  Krieg'  (1881), 
'Eine  Nacht  in  Venedig'  (1883),  'Der  Zi- 
geunerbaron'(1885),  'Simplicius'(1887),  'Ritter 
Pasman'  (1892),  4  Fiirstin  Ninetta'  (1893), 
'Jabuka'  (1891),  4  Waldmeistcr '  (1895),  and 
4  Die  Giittin  der  Vernunft '  (1897),  all  published 
by  Spina,  were  soon  known  all  over  the  world, 
and  were  sung  everywhere.  Posthumously  pro- 
duced were  a  ballet  '  Aschenbrodel 1  and  an 
orchestral  piece  4  Traumbilder.'  He  died  in 
Vienna,  June  3,  1899.  A  biography  by  R.  von 
Prochazka  is  in  Reimaun's  series  of  Beriihmi* 
Muriker.  (Sec  Riemann's  Lcxikoa.)  After  the 
death  of  his  wife  on  April  8,  187S,  he  married 
another  dramatic  singer,  Angelica  Dittrich. 

His  next  brother,  Joseph,  born  August  22, 
1827,  in  Vienna,  was  also  obliged  to  accom- 
modate himself  to  his  father's  wishes,  and  be- 
came an  architect.  He  had,  however,  studied 
music  in  secret,  and  during  an  illness  of  his 
brother's  in  1853  he  conducted  for  him  with  a 
baton,  as  he  did  not  learn  the  violin  till  later. 
He  next  collected  a  band,  began  to  comi>ose. 
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and  published  in  rapid  succession  283  works 
(Haslinger  and  Spina)  not  less  popular  than 
those  of  his  brother.  He  had  always  been 
delicate,  and  the  excitement  incidental  to  his 
calling  increased  the  mischief  year  by  year.  A 
visit  to  Warsaw  in  1870,  against  the  wish  of 
his  friends,  was  very  disastrous.  Some  Russian 
officers,  having  sent  for  him  in  the  middle  of 
the  night  to  play  for  them,  so  shamefully  ill- 
treated  him  for  his  refusal  that  he  had  to  take 
to  his  bed.  Under  the  devoted  nursing  of  his 
wife  (married  in  1S57)  he  rallied  sufficiently  to 
return  to  Vienna,  but  sank  a  few  days  after- 
wards, July  22,  1870. 

The  youngest  of  his  brothers,  Epuard,  was 
born  at  Vienna,  Feb.  14,  1885,  and  educated 
at  the  Schotten  and  Akademien  Gymnasiums. 
His  father  having  died  before  he  grew  up  he 
devoted  himself  entirely  to  music,  learnt  the 
harp,  and  studied  composition  with  Preyer. 
In  1862  he  made  his  first  appearance  as  a  con- 
ductor in  the  Dianusaal,  and  was  well  received 
for  his  father's  sake.  In  1865  he  took  his 
brother  Johann's  place  at  the  concerts  in  St 
Petersburg,  and  in  1870  became  conductor  of 
the  court  balls.  He  and  his  band  have  made 
repeated  tours  to  Dresden,  Leipzig,  Breslau, 
Berlin,  Hamburg,  Frankfort,  etc  He  appeared 
regularly  in  Vienna  on  fixed  days  at  the  Volks- 
garten,  and  in  the  winter  in  the  large  hall  of 
the  Musikverein,  when  his  programmes  were 
always  attractive.  He  composed  over  200 
pieces  of  dance-music,  published  by  Haslinger, 
and  latterly,  with  few  exceptions,  by  Spina 
(Schreiber).  Eduard  Strauss  married  in  1863. 
[In  1885  his  orchestra  was  engaged  at  the 
inventions  Exhibition  in  London,  when  the 
daily  concerts  created  a  furore.  He  came  also  a 
few  years  later  and  played  at  the  Imperial 
Institute.]  c.  f.  p. 

STRAUSS,  Richard,  was  born  June  11, 
1 864,  at  Munich,  where  his  father,  Franz  Strauss 
(bom  Feb.  26,  1 822),  was  first  horn-player  in  the 
Court  orchestra.  The  boy  began  to  play  the 
piano  at  four  years  old,  and  tried  his  hand  at 
composition  from  the  age  of  six  onwards.  In 
his  schooldays  he  had  lessons  on  piano  and 
violin,  and  while  at  the  Gymnasium  (1874- 
1882)  studied  composition  seriously  with  the 
Court  Capellmeister,  F.  W.  Meyer.  At  school 
concerts  were  j>erformed  a  couple  of  choral  works, 
in  1880  three  of  his  songs  were  sung  in  public, 
and  the  Walter  Quartet  played  his  string 
quartet  in  A  in  1881,  in  which  year  Hermann 
Levi  performed  a  symphony  in  D  minor  in  four 
movements.  Moat  of  these  childish  and  student 
efforts  are  still  unpublished.  In  1882  83 
Strauss  was  at  the  University.  An  unpublished 
overture  in  C  minor  was  played  under  Radeeke 
in  Berlin,  and  a  serenade  for  wind  instru- 
ments at  Meiuiugen  under  Biilow.  Theo- 
dore Thomas  performed  his  symphony  in  F 
minor,  op.  12,  for  the  first  time,  in  New  York, 


I  in  Dec  1884  ;  and  in  1885,  on  the  occasion 
of  a  visit  of  the  Meiningen  orchestra  to  Munich, 
Billow  made  him  conduct  his  suite  for  thirteen 
wind  instruments  (still  unpublished),  and  he 
came  so  successfully  through  the  ordeal  that  he 
was  appointed  in  1885  to  succeed  Billow  as  sole 
conductor.  He  had  gone  to  Meiningen  to  profit 
by  Biilow's  hints  on  conducting,  and  while  there 
he  appeared  as  a  pianist  in  the  solo  part  ot 
Mozart  8  concerto  in  C  minor.  If  Biilow  fired 
him  with  his  own  ardent  admiration  for  Brahms, 
to  Alexander  Ritter  belongs  the  responsibility 
of  having  turned  the  young  comjtoser  8  ideas 
into  the  direction  of  the  more  advanced  music, 
in  which  ho  was  destined  to  make  such  a  mark. 
In  April  1885  he  resigned  the  \>ost  of  conductor 
and  travelled  in  Italy  for  a  couple  of  months. 
In  August  he  was  appointed  as  third  Capell- 
meister at  Munich  under  Levi.  In  1889  he 
became  assistant  to  Lassen  at  Weimar  as  Court 
Caj>ellmeister  ;  in  1892  he  had  a  dangerous 
illness  caused  by  overwork,  and  went  on  a 
journey  to  Greece  and  Egypt  on  his  recovery  ; 
he  returned  with  the  completed  opera  of  '  Gun- 
tram,'  which  was  produced  at  Weimar  on  May 
12,  1894.  Later  in  the  year  he  married  Frl. 
Pauline  de  Ahna,  a  young  singer  who  had 
created  the  principal  part  in  his  opera  ;  in  the 
same  year  he  became  Court  Capellmeister  at 
Munich,  and  in  1899  a  similar  position  was 
conferred  upon  him  at  Berlin.  In  1896-98  he 
undertook  extensive  tours  in  different  parts  of 
Euroj*,  with  the  object  of  making  known  his 
maturer  works  ;  he  visited  London  in  1897.  and 
in  June  1903  a  4  Strauss  Festival'  was  given 
in  St.  James's  Hall,  with  the  Amsterdam  Or- 
chestra. The  com|>oser  showed  himself  a  super- 
latively fine  conductor,  one  to  whom  every 
detail  of  orchestral  resources  was  perfectly 
clear,  and  who  jKMisessed  the  power  of  getting 
exactly  what  he  wanted  from  his  band.  Such 
are,  in  brief,  the  main  facts  of  the  career  of 
one  who  has,  more  effectually  than  any  man 
since  Wagner,  divided  the  musical  world  into 
two  camps. 

The  process  of  his  artistic  development  is 
very  curious,  for  he  began  as  a  follower  of  the 
classical  ideals,  and  many  of  his  earlier  composi- 
tions show  the  influence  of  Brahms.  In  a 
minute  analysis  of  his  work  by  Gustiv  Brechcr 
(Leipzig,  1900)  no  fewer  than  six  j>eriods  are 
recognised  in  his  work,  and  as  that  division 
only  goes  down  to  '  Heldenleben  '  we  are  prob- 
ably justified  in  assuming  a  new  period  for 
each  of  the  most  important  subsequent  composi- 
tions. But  only  the  earlier  stages  can  be  taken 
as  authoritatively  analysed.  According  to  this, 
opp.  1-11  represent  the  growth  of  his  technical 
skill  in  absolute  music  along  the  classical  lines. 
It  cannot  lie  said  that  the  violoncello  sonata  or 
the  horn  concerto  contains  anything  that  is 
very  striking  in  the  way  of  original  thought  or 
beautiful  ideas,  and  even  the  songs  of  the  sam« 
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period  have  not  attained  the  sanv  -.opularity 
as  the  composer's  later  lyrics,  if  we  except 
'  Allerseelen,'  the  last  of  op.  10.  In  the  next 
period  (opp.  12-19)  the  gradual  tramv.ion  from 
the  classical  to  the  modem  ideal  see  to  bo 
traced  in  the  pictorial  mood  of  the  By;  i]  iionio 
fantasia  '  A  us  Italien,'  which  of  course  is  >jkly 
landscape- pain  ting  in  music  The  violin  *mata 
is  still  absolute  music,  and  is  a  favourable  speci- 
men of  the  composer's  early  works,  WSea 
'  Aus  Italien  1  was  first  given  in  London,  at 
of  Henschel  s  Symphony  Concerts,  some  dis- 
appointment was  felt  at  the  work  not  beii  • 
played  in  its  entirety  ;  it  only  transpired  later 
that  the  finale,  being  based  on  a  tune  which 
Strauss  no  doubt  imagined  to  be  a  genuine  folk- 
song, was  scarcely  suitable  to  be  played  before 
an  audience  already  sated  with  the  air,  and 
fully  aware  that  Signor  Denza  was  its  author. 
The  third  period  embraces  little  beside '  Macbeth ' 
(op.  23)  and  '  Don  Juan '  (op.  20),  the  latter 
written  after  the  former,  though  provided  with 
an  earlier  opus-number.  This,  in  the  opinion 
of  those  best  able  to  judge,  represents,  with 
'Tod  und  Verklarung,'  the  composer's  highest 
point  so  far  ;  both  are  sincerely  felt,  and  there 
is  a  famous  theme  in  1  Don  Juan '  which  lias 
a  distinction  all  too  rare  in  the  later  works. 
'Tod  und  Verklarung,'  op.  24,  and  the  opera, 
'Guntram,'  op.  25,  make  up  the  fourth  period, 
for  reasons  which  may  be  clear  to  those  who 
have  seen  the  opera  on  the  stage.  There  is 
much  of  Liszt's  influence  in  the  symphonic 
poem,  and  probably  a  good  deal  of  Wagner's  in 
the  opera.  At  this  point  the  composer  seems 
to  have  fully  realised  the  fact  that  his  eccen- 
tricities of  style  were  a  great  attraction  to  the 
public,  and  to  have  considered  it  his  duty  to 
startle  his  hearers  with  some  new  piece  of  in- 
dependence (not  to  say  impertinence)  with  each 
successive  production.  The  first  work  of  the 
fifth  period,  'Till  Eulenspiegel'slustigeStreiche,' 
op.  28,  is  a  brilliant  grotesque  ;  and  its  real,  if 
rather  gruesome,  humour  more  than  excuses  the 
realistic  details,  such  as  that  of  the  twitching 
limbs  of  the  knave  after  he  is  hung.  As  a 
philosophical  treatise,  1  Also  sprach  Zarathustra ' 
may  be  a  valuable  addition  to  the  literature  of 
the  subject,  and  it  may  be  a  commentary  on, 
or  a  confutation  of,  the  Nietzachian  doctrines 
that  suggested  it ;  but  here  we  reach  the 
vexed  question  of  what  is  permissible  or 
]*ossible  to  express  in  terms  of  mere  music  ;  and 
the  flat  contradiction  of  one  key  by  another 
at  the  close  is  a  bold  step  in  the  direction  of 
Strauss's  new  ideal.  In  that  ideal  it  would 
appear  that  musical  beauty  has  no  kind  of  place  ; 
as  neither  music  nor  mere  noise  is  emu  potent 
of  itself  to  inform  the  hearers  of  the  subject 
that  is  being  illustrated,  there  is  from  hence- 
forth the  absolute  necessity  for  elucidatory 
(tamphlets  on  the  subject  of  each  composition, 
and  the  composer's  aim  is  apparently  to  do 


nothing-  more  than  to  follow  the  TOrtttl  eap. 
gostiom  of  the  programme,  mostly  by  mnua  o' 
his  wonderful  command  of  orchestral  devict*  n* 
all  kinds.    He  is  a  master  of  the  art  of  sr.cwLg, 
hut  though  he  has  |^)ne  far  beyprd  \Y«gner  in 
the  quantity  .?!  inst:"u;.ie"«a  !  e  employs,  there 
is  this  great  dirte^iice,  that  while  Wagner 
pnva  P»o  'Ani%s-  touch  intc  his  score  that  has 
no'  it*  place  in  the  <**  >:eral  audible  scheme, 
I  Sliiuss  allow  \<>  j  many  of  his  effects  to  be 
I  entirely  '.  ■**  even  by  the  most  attentive  ear. 
I  In  many  places  throughout  his  works  elaborate 
.  harp-passages  are  seen  in  the  score,  and  the 
listener  may  watch  the  persevering  exertions 
of  the  harpists  in  the  orchestra  ;  but  the  notes 
that  are  played  on  these  instruments  might  as 
well  be  left  out  for  any  effect  they  produce 
upon  the  ears  of  the  audience.    The  set  of 
orchestral  variations,  called  'Don  Quixote,' 
op.  35,  with  which  the  sixth  period  begins, 
is  famous  for  the  extremely  realistic  bleating 
of  sheep  that  is  produced  by  orchestral  means 
that  are  almost  legitimate,  but  the  introduction 
of  a  theatrical  '  wind -machine '  to  give  the 
effect  of  wind  suggests  that  a  real  flock  of 
sheep  might  as  well  be  used  for  the  effect 
just  referred  to.    With  each  successive  work, 
the  inevitable  discussion  on  the  legitimacy 
of  the  means  employed  and  the  composer's 
meaning  has  given  fine  opportunity  to  journa- 
lists and  others,  both  admirers  and  detractors, 
to  bring  themselves  into  public  notice  ;  but 
each  discussion  has  been  forgotten  as  soon 
as  the  next  work  has  appeared,  so  that  there 
is  some  danger  of  forgetting  the  successive 
blows  that  the  composer  has  administered  to 
the  old  ideals  of  beauty,  grace,  and  fitness. 
'  Ein  Heldenleben,'  op.  40,  for  example,  has 
almost  passed  into  the  class  of  the  things  that 
are  forgotten,  since  the  writers  on  music  have 
had  the  '  Sinfonia  Domestica '  to  quarrel  about ; 
and  in  both  of  these  works  the  use  of  the 
explanatory  pamphlet  has  been  newly  demon- 
strated.   For  as  it  is  never  stated  in  so  many 
words  that  the  ]»amphlet  is  written  by  authority 
of  the  composer,  one  class  of  his  admirers  can 
always  say  that  the  explanation  is  far-fetched 
and  goes  beyond  the  composer's  intentions, 
while  the  others  can  quote  it  as  an  authori- 
tative explanation  of  the  meaning  of  the 
work.     It  was  hotly  denied,  for  example, 
that  1  Ein  Heldenleben 1  was  a  piece  of  not 
too  modest  autobiography,  and  in  the  '  Sinfonia 
Domestica '  the  usually  accepted  theory  of  the 
baby's  toilet  was  ascribed  by  European  com- 
mentators to  the  wicked  ingenuity  of  the 
American  critics  (the  work  having  been  first 
performed  in  the  United  States).    But  in  the 
scores  of  both  works,  scores  which  can  hardly 
lack  the  composer's  sanction,  are  clear  indi- 
cations that  the  accepted  explanations  are  right 
in  both  cases.    In  the  former,  quotations  from 
Strauss's  own  earlier  works  are  introduced  and 
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combined  with  a  good  deal  of  lIc ill  of  a  certain 
kind  ;  and  in  the  latter  printed  words  occur  in 
the  score,  which  idontify  the  two  trumpet* 
with  aunts  who  remark  •  Gains  der  Papa  !  *  and 
the  third  trombone  with  uncles  who  similarly 
detect  a  likeness  to  the  mother.  It  does  not 
greatly  matter,  after  all,  what  is  the  exact 
topic  of  any  of  the  symphonic  poems,  for  the 
ultimate  verdict  on  them  must  necessarily  be 
based  on  their  merits  as  music,  since  they 
ire  for  choice  expressed  in  terms  of  music, 
in  this  aspect  the  question  is,  not  1  "What 
poetical  or  prosaic  idea  does  the  musk)  illus- 
trate ? '  but  '  Is  the  frequent  harshness  and 
the  conspicuous  and  constant  lack  of  grace 
in  the  bulk  of  the  work  compensated  by  any 
idea  of  such  beauty  that  the  hearer  can  feel 
he  has  not  wasted  his  time?'  About  the 
middle  of  the  '  Domestic  Symphony '  there  is  a 
section  that  is  sonorous  and  more  melodious 
than  the  rest  ;  and  as  many  people  Hnd  it 
pleasant  to  listen  to,  no  more  need  be  said  ; 
although  it  may  perhaps  be  pointed  out  that  the 
fondness  of  various  distinguished  conductors 
for  thc83  extraordinary  works  is  admittedly 
caused  by  the  interest  that  must  always 
attach  to  a  task  that  is  especially  difficult  of 
accomplishment 

For  the  present  it  would  seem  as  if  the 
composer's  wish  to  startle  the  frequenters  of 
concerts  were  in  abeyance,  and  he  has  turned 
his  attention  to  the  possibly  harder  work  of 
shocking  continental  opera-goers.   As  his  forth- 
coming opera,  1  Elektra,'  has  been  stated,  cn 
good  authority,  to  contain  points  that  will 
offend,  or  at  least  surprise,  the  most  hardened 
admirers  of  'Salome/  there  is  no  injustice 
in  mentioning  this  as  the  primary  object  of 
the  compositions.    In  the  earlier  one-act  oj>era, 
'  Feuersnot '  (produced  in  Dresden  in  Nov. 
1901),  the  dramatic  suggestion  of  the  libretto 
was  followed  with  admirable  exactitude,  and 
the  central  situation  lent  itself  to  an  instru- 
mental interlude  that  could  be  considered  as 
agreeably  'risky,'  though  it  was  musically  far 
more  conventionally  melodious  than  any  of  the 
instrumental  compositions  of  the  same  poriod. 
The  author's  passion  for  notoriety  is  no  doubt 
responsible  in  great  moasuro  for  hij  choice  of 
Oscar  Wilde's  'Salome'  as  the  subject  of  an 
opera,  but  in  the  work  as  produced  at  Dresden, 
Dec.  9, 1905,  and  as  performed  on  all  the  princi- 
pal stages  of  Germany  within  a  short  time  (six 
special  performances  were  given  in  Paris  in  the 
following  year),  the  expected  shock  came  from 
the  drama  rather  than  from  the  music.  For 
music  itself  cannot  be  prostituted  to  base  uses, 
though  various  qualities  incidental  to  music 
may  be  turned  to  the  purposes  of  pornography. 
There  is  plenty  of  passion  in  the  work,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  on  the  average  hearer  it 
produce3  a  sense  of  nausea ;  but  it  would  be 
going  too  far  to  say  tlut  any  of  the  music  by 


itself  world  have  a  morally  harmful  influence 
on  any  one.  The  overture  to  'Tannhauser' 
and  the  second  act  of  1  Tristan  1  still  remain  as 
the  most  vivid  musical  illustrations  in  existence 
of  the  sexual  passions.  The  famous  '  Dance  of 
the  Seven  Veils'  is  oddly  lacking  in  musical 
attraction,  but  this  may  arise  from  the  fact 
that  a  good  chance  has  been  lost,  since  the 
oriental  dances,  of  which  this  is  meant  as  a 
specimen,  gain  their  power  over  the  hearers' 
senses  by  their  monotony  of  rhythm,  while  this 
dance-music  halts  in  a  kind  of  compromise  with 
the  ballet-music  of  more  conventional  opera. 
The  ill-timed  realism  of  the  orchestration  at 
the  moment  when  the  Baptist's  head  ii  cut  ofl* 
is  thoroughly  characteristic  of  tho  composer 
of  '  Till  Eulencpiegel ' ;  and  that  he  should 
not  see  the  incongruity  of  introducing  such 
a  touch  at  such  a  moment  speaks  of  the 
same  want  of  the  finer  perceptions  which  years 
before  led  him  to  accept  'Funiculi,  funiculi' 
as  a  real  Italian  folk-song. 

It  is  of  course  too  soou  to  guess  what  Strauss's 
position  among  the  musicians  of  the  world  may 
ultimately  be  ;  while  he  is  still  young  enough 
to  admit  that  his  main  objiet  is  to  shock  and 
startle.he  h  not  tooold  tochangc  his  convictions, 
as  he  has  already  changed  them  once  before. 
There  is  a  theory  that  in  his  later  works  he  is 
merely  laughing  at  those  who  profess  an*nn- 
bounded  admiration  for  all  he  does,  but  this 
seems  hardly  credible,  particularly  in  the  face 
of  some  of  his  lyrical  work,  which,  in  spite  of 
various  rather  dull  choral  works,  like  the 
'Kturmlicd,'  'Taillefer,'  some  male  choruses, 
two  anthems,  etc.,  reach  a  very  high  level  of 
beauty  in  the  songs  of  all  the  various  periods. 
The  lovely  'Standchen'  from  op.  17;  the 
splendid  1  Heimliche  AufTordemng '  from  op. 
27,  with  its  irresistible  swing  ;  1  Morgcn  '  from 
tho  same  set,  a  really  expressivo  song ;  the 
picturesque  'Traum  durch  die  Dammerung' 
from  op.  29;  1  Ieh  trage  meine  Minnc'  from 
op.  32  ;  and  the  characteristic  '  Lied  des  Stein- 
klopferj'  from  op.  49,  are  things  that  appeal  to 
every  one  by  their  musical  worth  and  their  fit- 
r.eas  for  the  way  in  which  the  feeling  of  the 
words  is  followed.  Tho  more  ambitions  '  Gcsang 
der  Aj>olloprieatcrin  '  and  other  songs  with 
orchestral  accompaniment  are  less  remarkable, 
and  in  tho  incidcr.tr.l  music  to  Tennyson's 
*  Enoch  Arden  '  there  is  not  much  to  divert  the 
hearer's  attention  fi-om  the  poem. 

A  list  of  Strauss's  compositions  is  appended 

Oy. 

1.  Festlv.il  March  for  orchwtra. 

2.  String  Quartet  In  A. 

3.  Five  [iiuTt  for  PF.  Kilo, 
a  PF.  8on«tA  In  B  minor. 

&  SonaU^for  PF.^and  VoeHo.  ^ 

a  Violin  Conc-rto. 

0.  BtlmmunK.l.iMer.  Are  piece*  for  PF. 

10.  Hlght  Sonitt. 

11.  Concerto  for  French  Horn, 
la  Symphony  In  F  minor.  ' 

13.  Qtwrtrt  for  PF.  »ml  «trln*i. 

14  W«n.ler«r»  8turmltrU  furO-part  <holr  wlthorchntw, 

14.  Flreiiunp. 
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»T  Au*  Italieu.  I 
17.  Six  Bongs, 
lit.  Sonata,  vln.  and  PP.  In  Kfiat, 
19.  8U  Bongs  C  Lotoablatter'l. 


21.  Pive  8ot.pi  I  Schllchte  Welscn  \ 
28.  Pour  Hongs  ('  Madcheublunirii  'I. 

23.  Macbeth,  tone  pjom  for  orvhestra. 

24.  Tod  and  Verklann 

25.  <lun train,  opera  in 
■J».  Two  Hongs. 


2S 

». 
90. 
31. 
32. 
33 
34. 
33. 

:«. 
:n. 

40. 
41. 
42 
43. 


45. 
«. 

47. 
48. 
48. 
5(1 
fil. 


Till  1 

Three  Hongs. 
Alau  spracJl  Z 
Poor  Hongs. 
Five  Songs. 

Poor  Songs,  with  orchestral  accompaniment. 

Two  anthems  for  IB-part  chorus. 

Don  Quixote.    Panteatic  variations  for  orchestra 

Pour  Songs. 

HI  x  Songs. 

tvnuch  Arrlen,  melodrama  (music  for  recitation!. 
Pive  Hongs. 

Kin  Hrldenleben,  tone-poem  for  orchestra. 
Pive  Bongs. 
Two  nu 
Three  Songs 
Two  '  grdSecre  I 

panlment. 
Three  choruses  for  i 
Fire  Songa. 
Five  Hongs. 
Five  Hongs. 
Right  Bongs. 

Peunrsnot,  opera  In  one  act. 
Das  Thai,  for  baas  voice  and  orchestra. 
Talllefer.  choral  ballad  with  solos,  i 
Syraphcmla  itfel  Domestica,  for  orchestra. 

'  ln< 


Without  Orrs-KirMBKn*. 
(Bee  also  above  for  early  unpublished  works.) 


Burleske  for  piano  and  oi 
Holdatenlied  for  male  chorus. 


M. 


STREET,  Josiah.  A  Yorkshire  musician, 
who  issued  1  A  Book  containing  great  variety 
of  Anthems  in  two,  three,  and  four  parts.' 
London,  second  edition,  1746.  This  was 
published  by  Joseph  Lord  of  Wakefield.  A 
previous  edition  is  stated  to  be  circa  1729,  but 
this  is  probably  too  early.  A  later  one  is  dated 
1785.  f.  K. 

STREICHER,  Johann  Andreas,  a  professor 
of  music  in  Vienna,  and,  by  marriage  with 
Nannette  Stein,  the  founder  of  the  pianoforte- 
making  firm  in  that  city,  derived  from  Stein  of 
Augsburg,  that  was  to  become  in  course  of  time 
the  famous  house  of  Streicher  und  Sohn.  J.  A. 
Streicher  was  born  at  Stuttgart,  Dec.  13,  1761  ; 
he  was  a  man  of  education  and  great  intelligence, 
and  was,  moreover,  distinguished  by  his  friend- 
ship with  Schiller.  He  brought  up  his  son, 
.lull ann  Baptist,  who  was  bom  Jan.  3,  1796, 
to  the  business,  and  long  before  his  death, 
which  took  place  May  25,  1833,  resigned  it  to 
the  son's  complete  control.  Johann  Baptist 
maintained  the  excellent  traditions  of  his  worthy 
predecessors ;  and  when  he  died,  March  28, 
1871,  left  his  son  Emil  the  proprietor  of  this 
historical  business,  the  services  of  which  in  the 
improvement  of  pianoforte  construction  are  duly 
recognised  in  the  articles  Pianoforte  and 
Stein.  Ernst  Pauer  was  a  grandson  of  J.  A. 
Streicher  and  Nannette  Stein,  and  a  great-grand- 
son of  the  object  of  Mozart's  admiration,  J.  A. 
Stein  of  Augsburg.    [See  Pauer.]    a.  j.  h. 

STREICHINSTRUMENTEN  (Germ.). 
Stringed  Instruments,  or  Strings. 

STRETTO (I tal. ),  literally 4  close '  or '  narrow ' ; 


(Germ.  Engfiirhung).  A  term  used  in  two 
ways.  1.  In  Fugue  it  designates  the  follow- 
ing of  response  to  subject  at  a  closer  interval 
of  time  than  at  first.  This  device  is  usually 
employed  towards  the  end  of  a  fugue,  so  as  to 
give  some  impression  of  climax.  But  there  are 
plenty  of  exceptions  to  that  custom  ;  e.g. 

Bach  48,  No.  1. 


Eij*  Of  » 

which  occurs  close  to  tho  beginning.  Some 
subjects  will  bear  more  than  one  stretto,  in 
which  case  the  closer  naturally  comes  last ;  e.g. 


j  to 

r=^  

 —  .  <a» 

etc 

£^ 

P3fi 

etc 

from  the  •  Amen  'chorus  of  Handel's  '  Messiah.' 
(The  inner  parts  are  omitted  for  the  sake  of 
clearness.)  Still  more  remarkable  instances 
will  be  found  in  the  fugue  of  Bach's  harpsi- 
chord Toccata  in  D  minor.  I  W  hen  several 
8trettos  occur  in  a  fugue,  the  last  is  usually 
called  the  Stretto  macstrale.~\ 

2.  The  second  use  of  the  word  occurs  more 
especially  in  Italian  opera,  when  towards  the 
end  of  a  piece  the  time  is  quickened,  bringing 
the  accents  closer  together.  Thus  the  title 
might  be,  and  sometimes  is,  applied  to  the  last 
prestissimo  of  the  Choral  Symphony.  It  is 
sometimes  used,  but  quite  wrongly,  as  a  direc- 
tion equivalent  to  accelerando,  instead  of  in  its 
proper  sense  of  piii  mosso.  f.  e. 

STRICT  COUNTERPOINT  (Lat.  Contra- 
pundits  proprivs,  rel  seivrm  ;  I  tal.  Contra  jt- 
pttntoserero;  Contrappnntoalla  Capftella  ;  Germ. 
StrengcrSatz,  Kapellstyl ;  Fr.  Conirepoint  severe). 
The  art  of  writing  in  |»art8  for  two  or  more 
voices  without  the  employment  of  unprepared 
discords. 

The  term  is  not  very  well  chosen.  The  laws 
of  free  part-writing  are  quite  as  severe  as  those 
of  the  so-called  strict  style.  But  the  conven- 
tional application  of  the  term  '  strict  *  to  the 
method  which  forbids  the  direct  percussion  of 
a  fundamental  dissonance,  and  '  free'  to  that 
which  permits  it,  has  so  long  been  generally 
accepted,  that  it  would  be  impossible  now  to 
introduce  a  more  exact  form  of  terminology. 

The  laws  of  Strict  Counterpoint  are  not  open, 
like  those  of  Harmony,  to  scientific  discussion  ; 
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for  Counterpoint  is  not  a  science  but  an  art. 
It  is  true  that  its  most  important  rules,  when 
tested  by  the  principles  of  natural  science,  are 
found  to  coincide  with  them  in  all  essential 
jwirticulars  ;  and  to  this  circumstance  alone  are 
they  indebted  for  their  unassailable  position 
and  promise  of  future  security.  Their  mathe- 
matical accuracy  fails,  however,  to  account  for 
their  universal  acceptance  as  a  code  of  artistic 
regulations.  Their  authority  for  this  rests 
solely  upon  the  praxis  of  the  great  masters  of 
the  i>ol)  phonic  schools  ;  which  praxis  was  from 
first  to  last  purely  empirical.  The  refined 
taste  and  musical  instinct  of  Joaquin  des  Pres, 
Willaert,  Byrd,  Tallia,  Palestriua,  and  their 
contemporaries,  rebelled  against  the  hideous 
combinations  demanded  by  the  rules  of  Dia- 
phonia  and  Organum,1  and  substituted  for 
them  the  purest  and  most  harmonious  progres- 
sions that  art,  aided  by  a  cultivated  ear,  could 
produce  ;  but  in  their  search  for  these  they 
were  guided  by  no  acoustic  theory.  They 
simply  wrote  what  they  felt ;  and  because  the 
instincts  of  true  genius  can  never  err,  that 
which  they  felt  was  uniformly  good  and  true 
and  logical,  and  based  unconsciously  upon  a 
foundation  firm  enough  to  stand  the  test  of  j 
modern  mathematical  analysis.  The  leaders  of 
the  monodic  school  rejected  the  teaching  of 
these  great  masters  ;  and  in  their  insane  desire 
for  progress,  invented  new  forms  of  cacophony 
not  a  whit  less  rude  than  those  practised  by 
the  Diaphonists  of  the  13th  century.  All 
Italy  followed  their  baneful  example,  and  for 
a  time  relapsed  into  chaos.  But  German 
musicians,  unwilling  to  destroy  the  old  land- 
marks, retained,  in  their  full  force,  the  time- 
honoured  laws  relating  to  the  use  of  Perfect 
and  Imperfect  Concords,  Syncopations,  and 
Notes  of  Regular  and  Irregular  Transition, 
while  they  extended  the  system  by  promul- 
gating new  regulations  for  the  government  of 
Fundamental  Discords  introduced  without  the 
customary  forms  of  preparation  ;  and  because 
such  discords  had  never  before  been  sanctioned 
this  new  method  of  part-writing  was  called '  free,' 
though  its  rules  were  really  more  numerous 
than  those  of  the  older  one. 

It  was  not  until  some  considerable  time 
after  the  invention  of  printing  that  the  laws 
of  Strict  Counterpoint  were  given  to  the  world 
in  the  form  of  a  systematic  code.  Franchinus 
Gafurinfl,  in  his  Practica  Mutrice  published  at  \ 
.Milan  in  1496,  gave  a  tolerably  intelligible 
epitome  of  certain  rules  which  at  that  jieriod 
were  supposed  to  embody  all  the  information 
that  it  was  necessary  for  the  student  to  ac- 
quire. The  Musicae  activae  Micrologus  of 
Oruithoparcus,  printed  at  Leipzig  in  1516,  set 
forth  the  same  laws  in  clearer  language.  The 
Toscanello  in  Musica  of  Pietro  Aron,  printed 
at  Venice  in  1523,  and  the  Dodecachordon  of 

1  §m  DumonAJ  OUillM;  Pol  »  .  [i  ini  v 
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Glareanus  (1547),  were  illustrated  by  examples 
of  great  value  to  the  tyro,  whose  labours  were  still 
further  assisted  by  the  appearance  of  Zarlino's 
Istitxitioni  hartnonicht  in  1558,  and  Zacconi's 
PraUica  di  Musica  in  1596.  In  1597  Thomas 
Morley  published  his  Plaint  and  easic  Introduc- 
tion to  /'radical I  Musicke — the  second  treatise 
of  importance  in  the  English  language  ;  and 
in  1609  John  Douland  printed  an  English 
paraphrase  of  the  Micrologus  of  Ornithoparcus. 
These  works  set  forth,  with  gradually  increas- 
ing clearness,  the  regulations  which  in  the 
15th  century  had  been  transmitted  from 
teacher  to  pupil  by  tradition  only.  The  com- 
positions of  the  great  polyphonic  masters  formed 
a  living  commentary  upon  the  collective  rules  ; 
and  with  an  endless  succession  of  such  works 
within  his  reach  the  student  of  the  period  ran 
little  risk  of  being  led  astray.  But  when  the 
line  of  polyphonic  composers  came  to  an  end, 
the  verbal  treatises,  no  longer  illustrated  by 
living  examples,  lost  so  much  of  their  value 
that  the  rules  were  in  danger  of  serious  miscon  - 
struction,  and  would  probably  have  been  to  a 
great  extent  forgotten,  had  not  Fux,  in  his 
Gradus  ad  Parna&nim,  published  at  Vienna  in 
1 725,  set  them  forth  with  a  systematic  clearness, 
which,  exhausting  tho  subject,  left  nothing 
more  to  be  desired.  This  invaluable  treatise, 
founded  entirely  on  the  practice  of  the  great 
masters,  played  so  important  a  part  in  the 
education  of  the  three  greatest  composers  of  the 
school  of  Vienna,  Haydn,  Mozart,  and  Beet- 
hoven, that  it  is  impossible  to  overestimate  its 
influence  upon  their  method  of  part-writing. 
So  clear  are  its  examples,  and  so  reasonable  its 
arguments,  that  it  has  formed  the  basis  of  all 
the  best  treatises  of  later  date,  of  which  two 
only — Albrechtsberger's  Griindliche  Anwcisuvy 
sur  Composition  (Leipzig,  1 790),  and  Cherubini's 
CoursdeContrepointetdelaFtiguc  (Paris,  1835) — 
are  of  any  real  importance.  These  two,  however, 
aro  especially  valuable  ;  not,  indeed,  as  substi- 
tutes for  the  'Gradus,'  but  as  commentaries 
upon  it.  For  Fux  treats  only  of  strict  counter- 
point, and  writes  all  his  examples  in  tho  old 
ecclesiastical  modes  ;  but  Albrechtabcrger  deals 
both  with  the  strict  and  the  free  styles,  while 
Cherubini  accommodates  the  laws  of  the  strict 
style  to  the  tonality  of  the  modern  scale,  with 
such  consummate  skill,  that  they  bear  all  the 
appearance  of  having  been  originally  enacted  in 
connection  with  it ;  thus  solving  for  the  modern 
student  a  very  difficult  problem,  which  Haydn, 
Mozart,  and  Beethoven  were  left  to  work  out 
for  themselves. 

In  most  important  particulars  these  three 
great  teachers  follow  the  same  general  plan. 
All  write  their  examples  on  Canti  fermi,  con- 
sisting entirely  of  semibreves ;  all  make  their 
Canti  fermi  close  by  descending  one  degree  upon 
the  tonic  or  the  final  of  the  mode  ;  and  all 
agree  in  dividing  their  exercises  into  five 
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distinct  classes,  now  known  as  the  Five  Orders 
of  CounteriH>int,  the  rules  for  which  may  be 
thus  epitomised  :  — 

General  Lawk.  The  early  Contrapuntists 
insist  strongly  uj>on  the  observance  of  the  four 
following  '  Cardinal  Rules 1  (Rcgulae  cardinales). 

I.  One  Perfect  Concord  may  proceed  to  an- 
other in  contrary  or  oblique  motion,  but  not 
in  similar  motion. 

II.  A  Perfect  Concord  may  proceed  to  an 
Im|>erfect  Concord  in  all  the  three  kinds  of 
motion. 

III.  An  Imperfect  Concord  may  proceed  to  a 
Perfect  Concord  in  contrary  or  oblique  motion, 
but  not  in  similar  motion. 

IV.  One  Imperfect  Concord  may  proceed  to 
another  in  all  the  three  kinds  of  motion. 

The  intention  of  these  rules  is  to  prevent 
the  }M>ssibility  of  Consecutive  or  Hidden  Fifths, 
Octaves,  and  Unisons. 

First  Order  (Note  against  note).  One 
semibreve  must  be  written,  in  each  purt,  against 
each  semibreve  in  the  Canto  fermo.  All  pro- 
gressions must  be  purely  diatonic  ;  the  employ- 
ment of  chromatic  intervals  being  utterly  pro- 
hibited, both  in  harmony  and  in  melody,  in 
this  and  all  the  succeeding  Orders.  No  discords 
of  any  kind  are  admissible.  In  two  parts  the 
only  permitted  intervals  are  the  three  Perfect, 
and  the  four  Imperfect  Concords  ;  i.e.  the 
Unison,  Octave,  and  Perfect  Fifth  ; 1  and  the 
Major  and  Minor  Thirds  and  Sixths.  In  three 
or  more  parts  the  only  harmonies  permitted 
are  the  Major  and  Minor  Common  Chords,  and 
the  chord  of  the  Sixth.  The  chord  of  the  6-4 
and  the  Augmented  and  Diminished  Triads  are 
prohibited  ;  but  the  First  Inversion  of  the 
Diminished  Triad  is  admissible,  because  none 
of  its  intervals  are  in  dissonance  with  the  bass. 
In  three  parts  each  chord  should,  if  possible, 
consist  of  a  Root,  Third,  and  Fifth  ;  or  a  Bass- 
note,  Third,  and  Sixth.  In  four  parts  the 
Octave  should  be  added.  But  in  cases  of 
necessity  any  interval  may  be  doubled  or 
omitted.  The  separate  parts  may  proceed 
either  in  conjunct  movement,  by  Major  or 
Minor  Seconds  ;  or  disjunctly  by  leaps  of  a 
Major  or  Minor  Third,  a  Perfect  Fourth,  a 
Perfect  Fifth,  a  Minor  Sixth,  or  an  Octave. 
All  other  leaps,  including  that  of  the  Major 
Sixth,  are  absolutely  prohibited.  The  first 
semibreve,  in  two-part  counterpoint,  must  be 
accompanied  by  a  Perfect  Concord  ;  in  three  or 
more  parts,  one  jwrt  at  least  must  form  a  Perfect 
Concord  with  the  bass.  In  the  remaining 
semibreves,  Imperfect  Concords  are  to  be  pre- 
ferred in  two  parts. 

In  this,  and  all  other  Orders  of  Counterpoint, 
the  parts  may  cross  each  other  to  any  extent 

>  In  Counterpoint  the  Perfect  Fourth,  when  need  alone,  or 
reckoned  from  the  Haas-note,  la  held  to  be.  and  treated  aa  a  Discord. 
When  It  occur*  among  the  upper  notes  of  a  chord,  the  haae  taking 
no  share  In  Ita  formation.  It  la  treated  aa  a  Perfect  Concord.  The 
aame  rale  appllea  to  the  Augmented  Fourth  (Triton  u»)  and  the 


Consecutive  Fifths,  Octaves,  and  Unisons,  in 
similar  motion,  are  forbidden  in  any  number 
of  parts.  In  four  or  more  parts  Consecutive 
Fifths  are  permitted  in  contrary  motion,  but 
only  as  a  last  resource.2  This  licence,  however, 
does  not  extend  to  Consecutive  Octaves,  which 
were  far  more  carefully  avoided  by  the  great 
masters  than  Consecutive  Fifths,  even  in  con- 
trary motion.  But  Consecutive  Fifths  and 
Octaves  are  only  forbidden  when  they  occur 
between  the  same  two  parts.  When  produced 
by  different  parts,  or  by  making  the  parts  cross 
each  other,  they  are  perfectly  lawful.  Hidden 
Fifths  and  Octaves  are  as  strictly  forbidden  iii 
two  parts  as  real  Consecutives  ;  but  in  four  or 
more  parts,  as  at  (</)  in  Ex.  3,  the  great  masters 
never  troubled  themselves  to  avoid  them.3 

The  False  Relation  of  the  Tritonus  (Aug- 
mented Fourth)  is  strictly  forbidden  in  two 
parts  ;  but  permitted  in  three  or  more.  That 
of  the  Octave  is  forbidden,  even  in  eight  parts. 

In  two  parts,  the  Unison  is  forbidden,  except 
in  the  first  and  last  notes.  The  Octave  is  per- 
mitted in  oblique  motion,  and  in  contrary 
motion  also,  provided  it  be  approached  by 
separation — ue.  by  the  mutual  divergence  of 
the  parts  which  produce  it ;  as  at  (c)  in  Ex.  2. 
Its  employment  by  approximation — i.e.  by  the 
convergence  of  the  parts,  as  at  (b)  in  Ex.  2 — is 
only  permitted  in  the  final  cadence.4 

In  two-part  Counterpoint  of  this  order  it  is 
forbidden  to  take  more  than  three  Thirds  or 
Sixths  in  succession,  unless  the  parts  be  made 
to  cross  each  other. 

The  final  Cadence  is  formed,  either  by  a  Major 
Sixth  followed  by  an  Octave,  as  at  (c),  in  Ex.  2  ; 
or  by  a  Minor  Third  followed  by  an  Octave,  or 
a  Unison,  as  at  (a)  in  Ex.  1.  In  two  parts 
these  intervals  will  complete  the  necessary  for- 
mula. In  more  than  two  parts  the  same  inter- 
vals must  be  given  to  the  Canto  fermo  and  one 
other  part,  while  the  other  parts  fill  up  the 
harmony,  in  accordance  with  the  laws  already 
laid  down,  as  at  (• )  in  Ex.  S.  If  the  last  chord 
be  not  naturally  Major,  it  must  be  made  so  by 
an  accidental  Sharp  or  Natural.5 

Ex.  L 
Canto  fermo. 


*  It  will  be  aeen  that  In  thla  particular  the  atiict  style  ta 
Indulgent  than  the  free.    Paleatrlna  constantly  availed  " 
the  licence,  especially  when  writing  for  equal  voices. 

'  Sec  Hibl>K»  Finns  AMD  OcTsvaa.  vol.  ii.  pp.  MB. 

*  The  earlier  writers  on  Counterpoint  instat  very  at 
observance  of  thla  rule ;  and  extend  Ita  action,  with  even  greater 
Mverity.  to  the  unison  in  the  few  cams  in  wbtch  the  employment 
of  thla  Interval  is  permitted.  Fnx  (pp.  63.  941  la  Inclined  to  treat 
it  with  indulgence,  provided  the  converging  parts  proceed  in  con- 
junct movement,  bat  only  on  thla  condition.  Albrechtsberprr 
foiblds  tii»  progression  la  two  parts,  bat  sanctions,  it  in 
Cheruhlni  makes  no  mention  of  the  rule. 

»  For  examples  of  Cadences  In  all  the 
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Second  Order  (Two  notes  against  one).  In 
this  order  two  minims  must  be  written  in  one 
of  the  parts  against  each  semi  breve  in  the  j 
Canto  fermo,  except  the  last,  unless  the  exercise 
should  be  in  triple  time,  in  which  case  three 
minims  must  be  written  against  each  semi- 
breve.1  The  other  jwirts  must  all  move  in 
semibreve8.  In  the  part  which  contains  the 
minims  the  same  note  may  not  be  struck  twice 
in  succession.  The  first  bar  should  begin  with 
a  minim  rest,  followed  by  a  minim  in  Perfect 
Concord.  In  the  remaining  bars  the  first 
minim  must  always  be  a  Concord,  Perfect  or 
Imperfect.  The  second  minim  may  be  either 
a  Concord  or  a  Discord.  If  a  Concord,  it  may 
proceed  either  in  conjunct  or  disjunct  move- 
ment.— Ex.  4  (g).  If  a  Discord,  it  must  be 
both  approached  and  quitted  in  conjunct 
movement,  and  lie  between  two  Concords.  In 
other  words  it  must  be  treated  as  a  Passing 
Note. — Ex.  4  (/).  The  part  which  contains 
the  minims  is  not  permitted  to  make  the  leap 
of  a  Major  Sixth  in  any  circumstances  ;  and 
not  even  that  of  a  Minor  Sixth,  except  as  a 
last  resource  in  cases  of  extreme  difficulty.8 
Consecutive  Fifths  and  Octaves  between  the 
first  Minims  of  two  successive  bars  are  strictly 
forbidden.  Between  the  second  Minims  they 
are  tolerated,  but  only  for  the  purpose  of 
escaping  from  a  great  difficulty. 

Except  in  the  first  and  last  bare  the  Unison 
is  forbidden  on  the  Thesis  or  accented  part  of 
the  measure  ;  but  permitted  on  the  Arsis  or 
unaccented  beat.  The  Octave  on  the  Arsis 
may  be  used  with  discretion  ;  but  the  Octave 
on  the  Thesis  (Ital.  Oitara  bailuta ;  Germ. 
Stretch  - Octav)  is  only  permitted  when  ap- 
proached, as  in  the  First  Order,  either  in 
oblique  motion  or  by  separation.  Its  employ- 
ment by  approximation,  as  in  Ex.  4,  bar  5,  is 
permitted  only  in  the  final  cadence.3 

In  these  and  all  other  cases  the  first  minims 
of  the  bar  are  subject  to  the  same  laws  as  the 
semibreves  of  the  First  Order  ;  and  the  more 
closely  these  laws  are  observed,  the  better  the 
Counterpoint  will  be.  If  the  elimination  of  the 
second  minim  in  every  bar,  except  the  first, 
and  the  last  but  one,  should  produce  good 
Counterpoint  of  the  First  Order,  no  stronger 
proof  of  excellence  can  be  desired. 

The  Cadence  is  treated  like  that  of  the  First 

•  8e»  Fux.  p.  63. 

1  (W  Cheruhlni.  p.  !+»  *>t  Mm.  Cowdtn  Clarke'*  translation. 
(NoveJlo  Jt  Co.). 
3  s,.,  footnote  4  on  previous  page. 


Order  ;  one  of  the  sounds  necessary  to  form  the 
characteristic  intervals  being  assigned  to  the 
Canto  fermo,  and  the  other,  either  to  the  part 
which  contains  the  minims — Ex.  4  (h) ;  Ex. 
5  (t)—  or  to  some  other  part  written  in  semi- 
breves. 


Ex.  4. 


Third  Order  (Four  notes  against  one).  In 
this  Order  four  crotchets  must  be  written,  in 
one  of  the  parts,  against  each  semibreve  in  the 
Canto  fermo,  except  the  last ;  the  other  parts 
moving  in  semibreves.  The  first  bar  should 
begin  with  a  crotchet  rest,  followed  by  threo 
crotchets,  the  first  of  which  must  form  a  Perfect 
Concord  with  the  Canto  fermo.  The  first 
crotchet  in  the  succeeding  bare  iB  subject  to 
the  same  laws  as  the  first  minim  in  the  Second 
Order.  The  three  remaining  crotchets  may 
form  either  Concords  or  Discords,  provided 
that,  in  the  latter  case,  they  proceed  in  conjunct 
movement,  and  lie  between  two  Concords ;  in 
which  respect  they  must  be  treated  bike  the 
unaccented  minims  in  the  Second  Order. 

When  the  second  crotchet  forms  a  Discord 
with  the  Canto  fermo,  in  a  descending  passage, 
it  may,  by  licence,  fall  a  Third,  and  then  ascend 
to  the  necessary  Concord,  as  at  (j)  in  Ex.  6, 
and  (/)  in  Ex.  7.  This  very  beautiful  pro- 
gression, though  forbidden  by  Cherubini,  is 
sanctioned  by  the  universal  practice  of  the 
great  masters  of  the  16th  century.4 

The  employment  of  the  Tritonus  or  the  False 
Fifth,  as  an  interval  of  Melody,  is  forbidden,  not 
only  by  leap,  but  even  when  the  intervening 
sounds  are  filled  in  ;  thus,  the  progressions,  F, 
G,  A,  B,  and  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  are  as  contrary 
to  rule  as  F,  B,  or  B,  F.  This  law,  however,  is 
only  enforced  when  the  dissonant  sounds  form 
the  limits  of  the  passage  ;  F,  G,  A,  B,  C,  is 
therefore  perfectly  lawful.  Consecutive  Fifths, 
Octaves,  and  Unisons  are  forbidden  between 
the  first  and  third  crotchets  in  the  bar  ;  between 
the  first  or  third  crotchets  of  two  successive 
bare  ;  and,  of  course,  between  the  last  crotchet 
of  one  bar,  and  the  first  of  the  next. 

The  Cadence  will  be  formed  by  the  Canto 
fermo  either  in  conjunction  with  the  part  con- 
taining the  crotchets,  or  with  one  of  the  parts 
written  in  semibreves,  on  the  same  principle  as 
♦  rux.  p. « 
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that  recommended  in  the  Second  Order.  Ex. 
6  (k) ;  Ex.  7  (wi). 


WW 


Fourth  Order  (With  Syncopations).  In 
this  Order  one  part  must  be  written  in  synco- 
pated notes  ;  while  the  others  accompany  the 
Canto  fermo  in  semi  breves. 

The  first  bar  must  begin  with  a  minim  rest, 
followed  by  a  minim  in  Perfect  Concord  with 
the  Canto  fermo  ;  which  minim  must  be  tied  to 
the  first  minim  in  the  following  bar,  which 
must  always  form  a  Concord  with  the  lowest 
I»rt  Ex.  9  (r). 

The  remaining  bars  (except  the  last)  will  each 
contain  two  minims  ;  the  first  of  which  must  be 
tied  to  the  second  minim  of  tho  preceding  bar  ; 
and  the  second  to  the  first  minim  of  the  bar 
which  follows.  The  tied  minims,  now  known  as 
Syncopations,  were  formerly  called  Ligatures. 

The  second  or  unaccented  minim  must  always 
form  a  Concord  with  the  Canto  fermo. 

The  tied  or  accented  minim  may  form  either 
a  Concord  or  a  Discord  with  the  Canto  fermo. 
In  the  first  case— Ex.  8  (o)  ;  Ex.  9  (*)— -it  may 
proceed  upwards  or  downwards,  either  in  con- 
junct or  disjunct  movement.  In  the  second 
—  Ex.  8  (»);  Ex.  9  (r)— it  must  descend  one 
degree  upon  a  Concord,  which  forms  its  natural 
resolution,  and  may  also  serve  to  prepare  a  Dis- 
cord in  the  succeeding  bar,  as  at  (p)  in  Ex.  8. 
In  no  case  but  that  of  the  Ninth  is  it  allowable 
to  let  the  note  into  which  the  Discord  is  about 
to  resolve  be  heard  simultaneously  with  the 
discord  itself  in  any  other  part  than  the  Bass. 

Consecutive  Fifths,  Octaves,  and  Unisons 
are  strictly  forbidden  between  the  unaccented 
minims  of  two  successive  bars,  which  must  here 
be  guarded  as  strictly  as  the  accented  minims 
of  the  Second  Order.  Indeed,  the  most  severe 
test  that  can  be  applied  to  this  kind  of 
Counterpoint  is  the  excision  of  the  first  minim 
of  every  bar.  If  this  operation  should  produce 
good  Counterpoint  of  the  First  Order,  nothing 
more  can  be  desired. 

All  the  diatonic  discords  may  be  used  by 
Syncopation.  But  a  succession  of  Ninths,  re- 
solving into  Octaves,  or  of  Sixths,  followed  by 
Fifths,  is  forbidden  ;  because  in  these  cases  the 
excision  of  the  accented  minims  would  produce 
progressions  of  real  Fifths  and  Octaves. 

The  Cadence,  formed  always  by  the  Canto 
fermo  and  the  part  containing  the  Syncopations, 
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will  consist,  either  of  a  suspended  Seventh, 
resolving  into  a  Major  Sixth,  and  followed  by 
an  Octave— Ex.  B(q)  ;  Ex.  9(<)  j  or,  should  the 
Canto  fermo  be  placed  above  the  Syncopations 
of  a  suspended  Second,  resolving  into  a  Minor 
Third  and  followed  by  a  Unison  or  Octave. 
This  Cadence  was  called  by  the  old  masters 
the  Diminished  Cadence,  and  was  used  at  the 
close  of  almost  every  polyphonic  composition. 

(n)     (o)  (p)     (?)  _ 


Ex.  8. 


I  T 

Canto  fermo. 
Ex.  9. 


Fi  ftii  Order  (Florid  Counterpoint).  In  this 
Order  one  part  will  contain  a  judicious  mixture 
of  all  the  preceding  Orders  ;  while  the  other 
parts  accompany  the  Canto  fermo  in  consonant 
semibreves. 

Dotted  notes,  though  forbidden  in  all  other 
Orders,  may  here  be  introduced  into  the  Florid 
part  with  excellent  effect ;  and  Quavers  also, 
if  used  sparingly,  and  with  discretion,  as  at 
Ex.  10  (r).  Tied  notes  are  permitted,  on  con- 
dition that  the  length  of  the  second  note  does 
not  exceed  that  of  the  first.  In  modern  pas- 
sages it  is  sometimes  convenient  to  use  a  tied 
note  instead  of  a  dotted  one. 

By  a  licence  analogous  to  that  mentioned 
with  regard  to  the  Third  Order,  a  syncopated 
Discord,  suspended  by  a  tied  crotchet,  may 
descend  a  Third  or  a  Fifth,  and  afterwards  re- 
ascend  to  its  resolution,1  as  at  (r),  in  Ex.  11  ; 
or  it  may  ascend  a  Fourth  or  a  8econd,  and 
then  redescend  to  the  necessary  Concord,  as  at 
(v)  in  Ex.  10. 

A  minim,  preceded  in  the  same  bar  by  two 
crotchets,  should  always  be  tied  to  a  minim, 
or  crotchet  in  the  succeeding  bar.2    Ex.  10  («). 

The  Diminished  Cadence— Ex.  10  (w)—  is 
used  in  this  Order  as  well  as  in  the  Fourth 
with  many  graceful  modifications,  rendered 
possible,  as  in  Ex.  11  (*),  by  the  employment 
of  dotted  and  tied  notes.3  These  modifications 
form  part  of  a  long  list  of  licences,  peculiar  to 
the  Fifth  Order,  and  greatly  conducing  to  its 
beauty,  as  in  Ex.  11  (?/),  though,  unfortunately, 
too  numerous  for  detailed  notice  in  our  present 
artieh'. 


± 
=2. 


<«7) 


to  ftrnir>. 
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Canto  fermo. 


Students  who  have  mastered  all  the  difficul- 
ties of  the  Five  Orders  are  recommended  by 
Fux  and  his  successors  to  employ  two  or  more 
Orders  simultaneously,  in  place  of  filling  in  the 
free  parts  with  semibreves,  and  to  follow  up 
this  exercise  by  employing  the  Fifth  Order  in 
all  the  parts  except  that  which  contains  the 
Canto  fermo. 

It  will  be  readily  understood  that  the  rules 
we  have  here  endeavoured  to  epitomise  form 
but  a  very  small  pro[»ortion  of  those  laid  down 
by  Fux  and  his  successors  for  the  student's 
guidance ;  more  esjwcially  with  regard  to  the  Five 
Orders  of  Counterpoint  in  two  parts,  the  laws 
of  which  are  excessively  severe.  We  have,  in 
fact,  confined  ourselves  for  the  most  part  to 
the  regulations  which  serve  most  dearly  to  dis- 
tinguish the  Strict  Style  of  the  1 6th  century 
from  the  Free  Part- writing  of  the  18th  and  19th. 
The  true  value  of  these  rules  lies  in  the  unvary- 
ing purity  of  the  harmony  produced  by  their 
observance.  Obedience  to  their  provisions 
renders  harshness  of  effect  impossible.  It  was 
for  this  reason  that  they  were  so  diligently 
studied  by  the  great  masters  of  the  school  of 
Vienna  ;  and  after  them  by  Mendelssohn  and 
the  composers  of  the  later  period.  It  is  true 
that  these  composers,  one  and  all,  have  written 
exclusively  in  the  Free  Style.  But  we  have 
already  explained  that  the  laws  of  the  Free  Style 
are  not  antagonistic  to  those  of  Strict  Counter- 
point. In  their  treatment  of  Consonant  Har- 
monies, of  Suspensions,  and  of  Passing  Notes, 
the  laws  of  the  two  styles,  as  set  forth  in  the 
works  of  the  great  classical  writers,  are  absol- 
utely identical.  It  is  only  when  dealing  with 
Chromatic  Progressions,  Appoggiaturas,  and  Un- 
prepared Discords  generally,  that  the  Free  Style 
supplements  the  older  code  with  new  enactments. 
And  since  these  new  enactments  concern  pro- 
gressions altogether  unknown  to  the  Contra- 
puntists of  the  16th  century,  they  cannot  be 
fairly  said  to  oppose  the  earlier  system.  Except 
when  entering  upon  new  ground  they  neither 
increase  nor  diminish  the  severity  of  the  ancient 
method.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  a  well-known 
fact  that  the  greatest  writers  in  the  Free  Style, 
and  the  most  fearless,  are  those  who  have 
worked  hardest  at  Strict  Counterpoint.  Hence 
Beethoven's  ban  mot  concerning  the  necessity 
for  learning  rules  in  order  that  one  might  know 
how  to  break  them,  so  often  misquoted  in 
defence  of  those  who  break  them  through  ignor- 

■  Licence.  Fifth*  eared  by  a  tied  crotchet,  on  the  authority  of 
Kil.-itrl.LA.    At  bar  5  the  tenor  croaeea  below  the  ham. 


ance.  Hence  Mendelssohn's  microscopic  atten- 
tion to  the  minutest  details  in  the  lessons  he 
gave  in  Free  Part-writing  ;  and  Hauptmann's 
determined  insistence  on  rules,  which,  though 
mentioned  by  Fux,  are  unnoticed  by  Chembini. 
All  these  accomplished  musicians  used  Strict 
Counterpoint  as  a  stepping-stone  to  the  Free 
Style  ;  and  if  we  would  know  how  much  the 
process  profited  them,  we  have  only  to  examine 
Mozart's  '  Zauberflbte,"  Beethoven's  Seventh 
Symphony,  and  Mendelssohn's  *  St  Paul.' 
[See  also  the  article  Counterpoint,  vol.  i. 
pp.  613-623.1  w.  s.  r. 

STRIGGIO,  Alessandro,  gentleman  of 
Mantua,  was  born  there  about  1535.  In  the 
judgment  of  his  con  tern  poraries  he  was  a  culti- 
vated musician,  an  organist  of  renown,  a  tine 
lutenist  and  viola-player.  Bartoli  (llagionament  i 
acctulemici,  1567,  p.  37ft)  writes  that  Striggio 
was  most  excellent  in  playing  of  the  viola  '  e  far 
sentir  in  essa  quatro  parti  a  un  tratto  con  tanta 
leggiadria  e  con  tanta  musica,  che  fa  stupire  gli 
ascoltauti,'  adding  that  his  compositions  were 
as  musical  and  as  good  as  any  to  be  heard  at  that 
time ;  andGarzoni  (Z«  piazza  universale,  Venetia, 
1585,  p.  450)  mentions  among  famous  players 
of  various  instruments  '  il  Striggio  passato  nel 
lauto.'  From  about  1560  Striggio  was  at 
Florence,  attached  to  the  Court  of  Cosmo  de 
Medici,  who  died  1574  ;  on  the  title-pages  of 
Striggio's  works  published  in  1560,  1565-66, 
and  1569,  he  is  described  as  1  gentilhuomo  man- 
tovano.  Servitore  dell*  illustrissimo  et  eccellen- 
tissimo  Cosmo  de  Medici,  Duca  di  Firenze  e  di 
Siena,'  but  from  1570  to  1585,  he  is  merely 
'gentilhuomo  mautovano '  and  probably  was 
living  in  Mantua  at  this  later  period.  He  was 
certainly  there  in  1574,  the  bearer  of  a  letter 
dated  Sept.  1,  1574,  in  which  the  Emperor 
Maximilian  II.  recommends  Striggio,  4  a  man 
eminent  in  the  art  of  music,'  to  the  good  offiees 
of  the  Duke  Guglielmo  of  Mantua,  with  the 
result  that  Striggio  was  released  from  a  drag- 
ging lawsuit  in  which  he  had  been  involved.  He 
died  in  Mantua  soon  after,  Sept.  22,  1587. 

Striggio  was  one  of  the  first  to  compose  music 
for  the  Intermedii  in  representations  at  Court 
festivities.  An  interesting  example  and  one  of 
the  earliest  is  La  Cofanaria,  Comedia  di  Fran- 
cesco d'Ambra,  con  gF  intermedii  di  Q.  B.  Cini. 
Firenze,  1566,  written  on  the  occasion  of  the 
marriage  of  Francesco  de  Medici  with  Johanna 
of  Austria.  Striggio  set  the  first,  second,  and 
fifth  intermedio  to  music.  A  copy  of  this  work 
is  in  the  British  Museum ;  on  p.  16  a  description 
of  the  music  is  given  with  a  list  of  the  instru- 
ments required,  including : — 

4  tin»v  Icembali  doppL 
4  Viole  >l*  aroo. 

2  Tromlionl. 

3  Tenor!  dl  Flautl. 
1  Cornet  to  mute. 

1  Trareim. 

3  Leutl.  a  Dolealna,  a  Stortlna,  and  a  Rlbechino. 

In  the  Dialoghi  di  Massimo  Troiano  (Venetia, 
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1569),  recounting  the  principal  events  in  the 
festivities  celebrated  at  the  wedding  of  Wilhelm 
VI.  of  Bavaria  and  Rcuata  di  Loreno,  mention 
is  made  (Lib.  3,  p.  147)  of  a  motet  in  40  |iarts 
composed  by  Striggio,  '  il  quale  fu  degno  d'  ogui 
honore  e  laude' ;  it  was  written  for  8  tromboni, 
S  violeda  arco,  8  Hauti  grossi,  uno  instriimeiito 
da  penua,  and  uu  liuto  grosso,  the  rest  of  the 
parts  being  supplied  by  voices,  and  was  twice 
performed  before  large  audiences. 

In  a  little  book  published  at  Florence  in 
1579,  Frste  nelle  iwzze  del  sereniss.  Doin  Fran- 
cesco  AI'diri,  e  delta  sereniss.  Sig.  Bianco,  (  'tin- 
pello,  dti  Hiffaello  OnalUrottt,  p.  20,  there  is 
au  allusion  to  the  'diverse  musiche,  con  m«»lle 
voci  ed  infiniti  strumeuti '  composed  by  Striggio, 
that  most  excellent  musician.  He  was  also 
responsible  for  music  to  the  first,  second,  and 
fifth  intermedio  in  the  Commedia  written  for 
the  wedding  of  Cesare  d'  Este  and  Virginia  de 
Medici  at  Florence  (Bastiano  de'  Rossi,  De* 
scrizione.    Firenze,  1585). 

Striggio  also  composed  a  great  many  mad  rigals ; 
Morley  in  his  Plaint  and  easie  Introduction, 
1597,  p.  35,  Rives  illustrations  of  various 
proportions  in  1  measured  '  music  from  Striggio's 
madrigal  '  AU'  acqua  sagra '  for  six  voices,  and 
also  includes  Striggio's  name  in  the  list  of 
•  practitioners  the  moste  parte  of  whose  works 
we  haue  diligently  perused,  for  Ending  the  true 
use  of  the  moods.'  Burn  v  scored  several  of 
the  madrigals :  one,  1  Invidioso  amor '  for  five 
voices,  from  the '  Secondo  libro  de  la  muse,  '1559, 
is  in  the  British  Museum,  Add.  MS.  11,583  ;  and 
another,  'Gravi  peue'  from  '  Madrigali  a  4  voci 
di  Cipriauo  e  Annibale,'  1575,  is  in  the  Add. 
MS.  11,588.  Another  of  his  madrigals,  'Chi 
fara  fed'  al  cielo  '  for  four  voices,  afterwards  used 
by  Peter  Philips  as  a  theme  for  a  fantasia  (in 
the  Fitzwilliam  Virginal  Book,  i.  312),  is  to 
be  found  rather  unexpectedly  in  a  rare  book 
published  at  Frankfort  in  1615,  called  Let 
ra isons  des  forces  mo umntes  ax>ecdi verses  mach  iiws, 
etc.,  par  Salomon  De  Caus  ;  in  the  accouut  of 
'  La  roue  musicale  (un  orguo  ntecanique)  '  it  is 
the  '  piece  de  musique  qui  est  posee  sur  la* lite 
roue,'  and  the  music,  the  four  parts  scored,  is 
reproduced  on  the  back  of  plate  38. 

The  following  works  by  Striggio  were  pub- 
lished, som  i  during  his  lifetime,  others  after  his 
death  by  his  son  Alessandro  :  — 

DI  Aleastndro  Striggio,  gentlltiuomo  mmtorano.  aervltore  del- 
V  lllustrin.  et  ecollentl**.  Cosmo  de  V  -1 I  .  Dor*  dl  Firenie  e  di 


It  prtmo  libra  da  madrigali  a  Ml  root. 
(The  earliest  edition  of  this  book  U  not  known,  it  was  reprinted  In 
Venice  by  Antonio  lUnlum  in  IMn.  1565,  1MB  ;  and  latex  edition* 
w«r«  publish*.]  thnre  by  France*^.  Baiii|su*tto  In  1806.  by  Oirolamo 
Scotto  and  his  •tiooensors  in  1506.  1578.  and  1585,  and  by  Angelo 
I ;  ir  Uno  in  1579  and  15»X  I 
II  aecondo  libra  de  madrigali  a  aei  voci. 

rrhli  ih  alao  reprinted  in  Venice,  by  OlroUrao  Scot  to  and  hia 
■iiixYWin  In  1571.  1573.  1579.  and  1582.  and  by  Angelo  Oardano  in 
1592;  tho  earliest  edition  la  unknown.) 
Di  Aleaaandro  Striggio,  OenUl'huoino  mantovano,  servitor*,  etc 
II  prtmo  libro  de  madrigali  a  cinque  rod. 

In  only  reprint*  are  known,  by  Antonio  Oardano 
Scotto  In  15S0.  1366.  and  1585.  and  by  Fr. 


I  Of  thla  work  agatu  on 
in  15W)  and  in  ISrlB.  by 
K»mi*»*tt->.  rtrra  1568. 


) 

II  eecond  >  libro  de  madrigali  a  elnque  rod  dl  M  Aleaaandro 

Htniirio.  g>-ni  il'huomo  mantovano,  nooainente  ] 
la  Vimy  .  ipproaso  Oirolamo  Scotto,  1570. 


lit  was  reissued  by  Sootu,  In  1571.  157S.  1579.  and  1583.1 
11  Lc no  libro  <ie  madrigali  a  cinque  voci  del  Sig.  Aleaaandro  Btriggiu 
etc..  Venetla.  Angelo  Uardano,  1504. 

(Dedicated  to  the  Duke  of  Mantua  by  Striggio's  ton  All— indn  . 
who  lu  alluding  to  hi*  father,  *  rite*  of  this  work  '  d'  uno  ch«  na.nu* 
■uo  suddito  e  via**  ali-un  tempo  eervltore  delta  felloe  mrnvoru  del 
•eretilaa,  Sig.  *uo  I'mlrc.  rhe  *ia  in  gloria,  e  mart  OuaWnt*  aervenAo 
I  A.V.) 

II  quarto  libro  de  madrigali  a  cinque  voci,  etc.  VrutUv  Angelo 
Uardano,  1596. 

II  quinto  libro  de  madrigali  a  S  rod,  etc  Ve 
Oardano.  1597. 

(Both  book*  edited  by  Striggio*  sou.) 

II  clcalainauto  deile  Donne  al  buoato  et  la  carciadl  All 
Striggio.  Con  un  lamento  di  Didone  ad  Bnea  per  la 
Clpiiano  Bore,  a  4,  A,  6  e  7  voci.    Dl  uouo  poato  in  luce  i«r  Ol 
Bonaglonta  da  San  Oeneal,  mualcw delta  ill  us.  Sigtioria  di  Veils 
S.  Marco.  Vlnegia.   Oirolamo  Scotto.  1567. 

(H<? printed  in  lit*,  and  again  in  13c4.  with  a  allghtly  . 
title) 

II  Cicalamento  delle  donne  al  bueato  e  U  caccU  dl 
Striggio  a  4.  5.  6  e  7  rod.  con  II  gloco  di 
tuedralmo,  uovametit*  aglonto. 

(There  la  a  manuscript  copy  iu  five  | 
Oxford.) 

Other  MBS.  are  to  tie  found  in  the  llurartea  at 
lirritn.  -MS.  Z.  28.  date  1599.  a  acore  of  '  Partem  tuaro  '  ('  na*o* 
la  peua'l  for  aU  voicce;  the  nunc  composition  in 
MS  K.  .13.  a  16th-century  lute-book .    I  Kitnav.  I 
fMtftam,— A  1613  MS.  contain*  tour  madrigali  for  all  vol  era  in 
acore.    (Oaaperini'*  Cat.) 
r.—  Imperfect  copies  of  '  Naace  la  pen*.'  iKuhn'sCaL) 


«r»'«V.—  Imperfect  copies  of  -  >uw  la  pen*.     IKuhn  »  Cat 
IfrxuaWs.- Madrigal*  In  MS.  2289.    (HcUs,  BM.  RafaU.\ 
(MB- Eight  madrigal*  for  six  voices.    (Pfudel  .  Cat.) 
Milan. — Conservatoire. —A  maa*  far  four  voice*  and  a  maaa  for 
five  voices.  (Canal.) 
,.—  Blbl.  pa  la  Una.    A  canaone  with  lute  accompaniment. 
IB.  218.  dated  1628.  'Ad  mud*'  ('Chi  fan')  for  die. 
'  Naacitur  cum  dolore '  ('  Naace  la  pen*,  mis *)  for  six. 

( MslTr •.'cat'r    '  *PP*rlT  '  **  °**bt  T°iC**" 

*.-In  M8.  774  and  73.  thirteen  madrigal*  lEitivrr  | 
o/  JV*u*r.— In  MS.  1SS1.  four  part-hooka  of  17th 
century,  '  Love  hath  proclaimed '  for  six  vc 
lute  piece  lu  MS.  1964. 
{>*«;«.— MS.  J.  tiiua.  108,  a  piece  In  organ  tablature. 


in  4  chorl.  Baaaoiie  csnato 
40  persone.    Chorus  I.  eight 
voice* :  Chorus  HI.  sixteen  < 
voice*.    iVolIbardta  Cat.) 
About  41  of  Striggio  •compositions  were  alao  published  at  Venice  In 
collected  works,  ranging  from  the  year  1559  tu  1036.    Five  of  hia 
madrigal*  are  In  Torch  1,  Arte  mtutealt  in  tUUia,  vol.  1.        C.  B. 

STRIKING  REED.  A  beating  reed.  One 
in  which  the  vibrator  or  tongue  strikes  the  face 
of  the  reed.    (See  Reed  and  Reedstop.)    t.  k. 

8TRINASACCHI,  Reoina,  a  distinguished 
violin -player,  born  at  Ostiglia  near  Mantua  in 
1764,  and  educated  at  the  Conservatorio  della 
Pieta  in  Venice,  and  in  Paris.  From  1780  to 
1783  she  tra veiled  through  Italy,  and  won  great 
admiration  by  her  playing,  her  good  looks,  and 
her  attractive  manners.  She  next  went  to 
Vienna,  and  gave  two  concerts  at  the  National 
Court  Theatre  in  the  Burg  on  March  29  and 
April  24,  1784.  For  the  second  of  these 
Mozart  comjiosed  a  sonata  in  Bb  (Ktichel  454), 
of  which  he  wrote  out  the  violin-part  complete, 
but  played  the  accompaniment  himself  from  a 
few  memoranda  which  he  had  dashed  down  on 
the  PF.  staves.1  The  Emperor  Joseph,  noticing 
from  his  box  above  the  blank  look  of  the  paper 
on  the  desk,  sent  for  Mozart  and  obliged  him  to 
confess  the  true  state  of  the  case.  '  Strinasacchi 
plays  with  much  taste  and  feeling,'  writes  Mozart 
to  his  father,  who  quite  agreed  with  him  after 
hearing  her  at  Salzburg.  1  Even  in  symphonies, ' 
Leopold  writes  to  his  daughter,  '  she  always  plays 
with  expression,  and  nobody  could  play  an 
Adagio  more  touchingly  or  with  more  feeling 
than  she  ;  her  whole  heart  and  soul  is  in  the 

1  This  interesting  Ma  la  now  In  the  p  pas  a—Ion  of  Mr.  P.  Q.KurU 
of  IJTerpoot.  Moxart  Oiled  in  the  complete  accompaniment  after- 
ward* in  an  Ink  of  slightly  different  colour  from  Lh, 
employed,  so  'hat  the  atate  of  the  Mr*,  at  the  Brat , 
be  readily  aseu. 
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melody  she  is  executing,  and  her  tone  is  both 
delicate  and  powerful.'  In  Vienna  she  learnt 
to  appreciate  the  gaiety  of  Haydn's  music,  so 
congenial  to  her  own  character.  She  played 
his  quartets  before  the  Court  at  Ludwigsluat, 
and  also  at  Frau  von  Ranzow's,  with  peculiar 
naivete'  and  humour,  and  was  much  applauded 
for  her  delicate  and  expressive  rendering  of  a 
solo  in  one  of  them.  She  is  also  said  to  have 
been  an  excellent  guitar-player.  She  married 
Johann  Conrad  Schlick,  a  distinguished  violon- 
cellist in  the  ducal  chapel  at  Gotha.  The  two 
travelled  together,  playing  duets  for  violin  and 
violoncello.  Schlick  died  at  Gotha  in  1 825,  two 
years  after  the  death  of  his  wife.       c.  f.  p. 

8TRING  (Fr.  Corde ;  Ital.  Corda ;  Germ. 
Suite).  A  slender  length  of  gut,  silk,  or  wire, 
stretched  over  raised  supports  called  bridges, 
between  which  it  is  free  to  vibrate.  When 
weighted  to  resist  the  drawing  power  or  tension, 
the  rapidity  of  its  transverse  vibrations  depends 
upon  the  tension,  the  length,  and  the  sjieciiic 
gravity  of  the  material ;  and  in  exact  ratio  with 
this  rapidity  the  ear  is  sensible  of  the  difference 
of  musical  pitch.  From  tho  6th  century  b.c. 
the  monochord  or  single  string,  stretched  over  a 
sound-board  and  measured  by  movable  bridges, 
has  been  the  canon  of  musical  intervals,  the 
relative  scale  pitch.  The  string  by  itself  would 
give  but  a  faint  tone  in  the  surrounding  air, 
and  a  sound-tward  is  necessary  to  reinforce  the 
tone,  and  make  it  sufficiently  audible. 

Of  the  materials  employed  for  strings,  silk 
has  been  much  used  in  the  East,  but  in  European 
instruments  gut  and  wire  have  had  the  constant 
preference.  Gut  (xopi-fi  m  Greek,  whence  the 
familiar  1  chord ')  was  the  musical  string  of 
the  Egyptians,  Greeks,  and  Romans  ;  wire  was 
practically  unknown  to  them,  since  wire-draw- 
ing1 was  invented  only  about  a.d.  1350,  syn- 
chronising with  the  probable  invention  of  keyed 
instruments  with  strings,  such  as  the  clavichord, 
harpsichord,  or  virginal.  From  that  epoch  gut 
and  wire  have  held  divided  rule,  as  they  do  in 
our  own  day  in  the  violin  and  the  piano.  The 
general  name  for  gut  strings  is  catgut,1  but 
it  is  really  made  from  the  intestines  of  sheep 
and  goats,  chiefly  the  former  ;  the  best  and 
strongest  being  of  lamb's  gut  when  the  lamb  is 
of  a  certain  age  and  development,  whence  it 
comes  that  September  is  the  month  for  fiddle- 
string  making  ;  particularly  for  first  (or  E) 
fiddle-strings,  which  are  the  smallest  though 
they  have  to  bear  the  greatest  strain  of  the 
four.  According  to  Mr.  Hart  (The  Violin, 
London,  1875)  the  best  catgut  strings  are  the 
Italian  (Roman  par  excellence) ;  next  rank  the 
German,  then  the  French  ;  last  of  all.  the 
English.  The  author  attributes  the  superior 
quality  of  the  Italian  to  climate,  an  important 

Sart  of  the  process  of  manufacture  being,  in 
taly,  carried  on  in  the  open  air,  which  is 

'  Th«  origin  of  the  term  «t«ut  he*  not  yet  been  traced,  u. 


naturally  not  always  practicable  in  England. 
For  the  deeper-toned  strings  the  gut  is  over- 
lapped with  silver,  copper,  or  mixed  metal. 
According  to  J.  Rousseau  (TraiU  de  la  Viole, 
1687)  this  loading  of  the  string  was  intro- 
duced in  France  by  Sainte  Colombo  about  a.d. 
1675.  The  tension  of  the  four  strings  of  a 
violin  was  stated  by  Tartini,  in  1784,  to  be 
63  lb.  Mr.  Hart,  for  the  English  high  pitch 
[happily  now  discredited]  estimates  it  at  about 
90  lb. 

Wire  strings  were  originally  of  latten  or  brass, 
with  which  psalteries  and  dulcimers  were  strung. 
As  late  as  the  first  half  of  the  18th  century, 
clavichords  were  generally  strung  with  brass 
wire  only  ;  pianofortes  retained  a  batch  of 
brass  strings  until  about  1 830.  Steel  wire,  as 
the  special  iron  music-wire  was  called,  was,  how- 
ever, very  early  introduced,  for  Virdung  (Afusiea 
gclutacht  und  aiisgezogen,  a.d.  1511)  expressly 
states  that  the  trebles  of  clavichords  were 
then  strung  with  steel.  Early  in  the  19th 
century  Nuremberg  steel  was  in  great  request, 
but  about  1820  the  Berlin  wire  gained  the 
preference.  The  iron  of  both  came  from  the 
Harz  Mountains.  About  1834  Webster  of 
Birmingham  brought  out  cast  steel  for  music 
wire,  and  gave  piano  strings  a  breaking  weight 
of  about  one-third  more  than  the  German. 
But  in  1850  Miller  of  Vienna  was  able  to 
contend  for  the  first  place,  and  in  the  following 
year  actually  gained  it  at  the  Great  Exhibition, 
for  cast  steel  wire-drawing.  After  that,  Pohl- 
mann  of  Nuremberg  came  forward  and  was 
considered  by  some  experts  to  have  surpassed 
Miller.*  Webster's  firm  has  not  been  idle 
during  a  competition  to  the  results  of  which 
the  present  power  of  the  pianoforte  to  stand 
in  tune  owes  so  much.  A  trial  made  under 
direction  of  the  writer  gives  for  average  breaking 
weight  of  24  inches,  of  No.  1 7  A  wire,  Pohlmann's 
297  lb.,  Miller's  275  lb.,  Webster  and  Horsfall 
257  lb.,  all  nearly  doubling  the  tension  required 
for  use.  It  is  not,  therefore,  with  surprise  that 
we  accept  the  eminent  authority  of  Dr.  William 
Pole,  who  regarded  cast  steel  music-wire  as  the 
strongest  elastic  material  that  exists.  Tho 
earliest  covered  piano  strings,  about  a  hundred 
years  ago,  spun  in  long  interstices  of  brass  over 
steel,  have  in  time  become  close  spun  in  single, 
double,  and  even  treble  overlayings  of  copper,  or 
mixed  metal  composed  of  spelter  and  copper, 
gaining  in  the  largest  strings  a  diameter  of 
0*21  of  an  inch,  and  considerable  power  of 
strain.  The  greatest  tension  of  a  string  re- 
corded by  Messrs.  Broadwood  in  the  technical 
part  of  their  Exhibition  book  of  1862  is  315  lb. 
—  for  the  highest  single  string  of  a  Concert 
Grand.  They  give  the  whole  tension  at  that 
time  for  Philharmonic  pitch  (viz.  A  454,  C  540 
double  vibrations  per  second)  of  two  of  their 

*  IfnpublUhn!  correepondence  of  Theobald  Bonm,  the  OmuUet, 
.bowB  th»t  RfelmMn  tu  Indebted  to  bio  for  Unr™rln«  hit  m»nu- 
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Concert  Grands,  as  woll  as  the  tension  of  each 
separate  note.  The  first  of  the  two  is  34,670 
lb.  (15  tons  9  cwt.  etc.)  ;  the  other,  a  longer 
scale,  37,160  lb.  (16  tons  11  cwt.  etc.).  In 
later  years  tension  was  much  increased,  but  not 
sufficiently  so  to  account  for  the  much  higher 
totals  or  for  the  breaking  •  weights  of  wire 
recorded  in  Mendel's  Lexikon.  [See  the 
writer's  History  of  the  Pianoforte,  pp.  39,  83, 
86.]  a.  J.  H. 

STRING.  The  terms  « Strings,' 4  Stringed  in- 
struments,' 1  String-quartet,' '  String-trio,'  have 
come  to  be  applied  in  England  to  instruments 
of  the  violin  tribe  only,  the  terms  answering  to 
the  German  Slreichqttartett,  Streiehinstruinente. 
The  term  is  understood  to  exclude  strings  that 
are  not  bowed,  such  as  the  harp  and  piano. 
Thus  a  quartet  for  four  stringed  instruments, 
usually  two  violins,  viola,  and  violoncello,  is 
called  a  String-quartet,  to  distinguish  it  from 
a  pianoforte  quartet — that  is,  for  piano  and  three 
other  instruments  ;  or  for  any  other  combination 
of  four,  such  as  a  quartet  for  four  horns,  four 
flutes,  etc.  o. 

STRINGENDO,  'forcing,  compelling";  press- 
ing or  hastening  the  time.  This  word  conveys, 
besides  the  idea  of  simple  acceleration  of  pace, 
that  of  growing  excitement,  working  up  to  some 
climax.  M. 

STRING-PLATE  (Fr.  Sommier  en  fcr  ;  ItaL 
Cordiera  ;  Germ.  Anhangcplatte,  Metallncr  Sai- 
tiiihaltcr).  The  iron  plate  on  the  hitch-pin  block 
of  pianofortes  to  which  the  further  ends  of  the 
strings  are  now  attached.  It  forms  with  the 
tension  bars  the  metal  framing  of  the  instru- 
ment ;  the  wooden  framing  being  a  bracing 
more  or  less  complete  of  wooden  beams,  in  con- 
nection with  tho  wrest-plank,  which  is  also  of 
wood,  and  sometimes  covered  with  metal.  [See 
Wrest- Plank  and  History  of  the  Pianoforte,  pp. 
13,  15,  16.]  The  service  of  the  string- plate  is 
one  of  weight ;  it  bears  an  important  share  in 
resisting  the  continual  draught  of  the  strings. 
It  was  invented,  rather  with  the  idea  of  com- 
pensation than  resistance,  by  William  Allen, 
a  tuner  in  Stodart's  employ,  and  was  patented 
by  James  Thorn  and  Allen  in  January  1820.  A 
rigid  string-plate  was  introduced  by  James  and 
Thomas  Broad  wood  in  the  following  year ;  it 
was  the  invention  of  one  of  their  workmen, 
Samuel  Herve.  The  single  casting  for  string- 
plate  and  general  resistance  was  the  idea  of 
Alpheus  Babcock,  of  Boston,  U.S.,  1825  ;  and 
was  meritoriously  improved  and  rendered  practic- 
able by  Conrad  Meyer  of  Philadelphia,  U.S.,  in 
1833.  The  important  systems  of  construction 
that  have  arisen  from  the  use  of  iron  in 
string- plates  and  bars  are  described  under 
Pianoforte.  a.  j.  h. 

STROGERS,  Nicholas,  an  organist  in  the 
reign  of  James  I.,  composer  of  a  Morning  and 
Evening  Service  printed  by  Barnard.  Two 
anthems  by  him,  '  Domine  non  est  exaltatum  ' 


STRONG 

and  '0  God  be  merciful,'  are  in  the  Library  of 
Peterhouse,  Cambridge.  An  organ  part  of  the 
latter  is  in  the  library  of  Ely  Cathedral.  In 
Christchurch,  Oxford,  are  two  entire  Services 
(A  minor,  D  minor),  two  Motets,  and  Fancies. 
[A  Fantasia  for  virginal  is  in  the  Fitzwilliam 
Virginal  Book  (i.  357),  and  a  piece  in  Benjamin 
Cosyn's  book  is  possibly  the  same.  A  piece  for 
lute  is  in  Brit.  Mus.  Eg.  MS.  2046.]     w.  h.  h. 

STROHMEYER,  Carl,  a  bass  singer,  a 
Kammersanger  at  Weimar,  who  sang  in  a  fes- 
tival at  Frankenhausen  in  June  1810,  and  i- 
mentioned  by  S|>ohr  for  the  extraordinary  com- 
pass of  his  voice  from  D  to  $  (see  Spohr's  Stlhst- 
biographie,  i.  142).  He  was  born  in  the 
Stollberg  district  in  1780,  and  was  employed 
successively  at  Gotha  and  at  Weimar,  at  which 
latter  place  he  died,  Nov.  11,  1845.  c. 

STROLLING  PLAYERS'  AMATEUR  OR- 
CHESTRAL SOCIETY,  The,  was  founded  in 
1882  by  Mr.  Norfolk  Megone,  who  gave  up  his 
position  as  conductor  of  the  School  of  Mines 
Orchestra  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  honorary  con- 
ductor. He  remained  at  tho  head  of  the  Society's 
operations  for  a  space  of  twenty  years,  being 
succeeded  in  1902  by  Mr.  William  Shakespeare, 
who  conducted  the  concert  till  1905,  when 
Mr.  Joseph  Ivimey  was  appointed.  The  first 
ooncert  was  given  Dec.  13,  1882,  at  the  School 
of  Dramatic  Art,  Argyll  Street,  London.  Soon 
afterwards  St.  James's  Hall  was  used  for  the 
'  Ladies'  Concerts,'  the  smoking  concerts  being 
held  in  St  Andrew's  Hall,  Newman  Street. 
Now  the  concerts  of  both  kinds  are  given  in 
the  Queen's  Hall.  The  President  is  H.R.H. 
the  Duke  of  Connaught,  and  the  Hon.  Secretary 
is  Mr.  W.  E.  Garstin.  The  annual  subscription 
for  members  (i.e.  non-performing  members)  and 
for  orchestral  members  alike  is  two  guineas,  u. 

STRONG,  George  Templeton,  an  American 
composer  whose  career  has  been  made  chiefly 
in  Europe,  was  born  in  New  York  City,  May  26, 
1856.    Both  of  his  parents  were  musical.  His 
mother  was  a  good  pianist  and  sang  agreeably, 
and  his  father,  G.  T.  Strong,  a  lawyer  associated 
with  the  corporation  of  Trinity  Church  and  a 
trustee  of  Columbia  College,  was  an  amateur 
organist,  and  for  four  years  was  president  of  the 
Philharmonic  Society  of  New  York  (see  Sym- 
phony Concerts  of  the  U.S.).  Naturally 
the  classics  were  the  lad's  daily  artistie  food. 
He  began  the  study  of  the  pianoforte  and  violin 
at  an  early  age,  and  made  essays  in  com  posit  if  »n 
when  he  was  thirteen  years  old.     A  strong 
predilection  for  the  oboe  led  him  to  altandon 
pianoforte  and  violin  for  that  instrument,  on 
which  he  became  a  professional  performer,  when 
a  disagreement  between  himself  and  his  father 
on  the  choice  of  a  career  cost  him  the  protection 
of  the  jiarental  roof.    In  1879  he  went  to  Leip- 
zig, where  he  entered  the  Conservatorium,  aban- 
doned the  oboe  in  favour  of  the  viola,  studied 
harmony  with  Richard  Hofmann,  counterpoint 
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and   fugue  with  Jadassohn,  and  horn  with 
Gumbert  of  the  Gewandhaus  orchestra.  In 
Leipzig  he  belonged  to  the  coterie  of  Liszt 
champions  of  which  men  like  Siloti,  Friedheim, 
Dayas,  and  Krause  were  members,  and  frequently 
visited  that  master  in  Weimar.    From  1886  to 
1 889  he  lived  in  Wiesbaden,  associating  much 
with  his  friend  and  fellow-countryman  Mac- 
Dowell,  and  falling  under  the  influence  of  Raff. 
He  then  took  up  a  residence  in  Vevey,  Switzer- 
land, where  he  still  lives,  having  spent  one  year 
(1891-92)  in  the  United  States  as  teacher  at 
the  New  England  Conservator)'  of  Music  in 
Kuaton.    In  Vevey  he  turned  his  thoughts  for 
a  time  to  water-colour  paintiug,  and  founded 
the  SocUti  Vaiuivise  des  Aquarcllistes,  having 
become  discouraged  by  the  failure  of  American 
composers  to  find  recognition  in  their  native 
land.    Of  Mr.  Strong's  published  pieces  the 
most  important  are  two  for  soli,  male  chorus, 
and  orchestra :  4  Wie  ein  fahrender  Hornist  sich 
ein  Land  erblies,'  op.  26,  and  '  Die  verlaasene 
Miihle,'  op.  30,  and  a  symphony  entitled  'Sin- 
tram,'  based  on  de  la  Motte  Fouque's  romance 
of  that  name  and  Diirer's  famous  print  *  Ritter, 
Tod  und  Teufel.'    A  symphonic  poem  '  Undine ' 
and  a  symphony  '  In  den  Bergen '  have  been 
successfully  played  at  home  and  abroad.  A 
considerable  number  of  chamber  music-pieces, 
t  wo  1  American  Sketches '  for  violin  solo  and  or- 
chestra, a  short  dramatic  cantata,  arrangements 
for  four  hands  pianoforte  of  some  of  Bach's 
organ  works,  songs,  instrumental  solos,  etc., 
remain  in  manuscript.  n.  r.  k. 

STROUD,  Charles,  born  about  1705,  was 
educated  as  a  chorister  of  the  Chaj>el  Royal 
under  Dr.  Croft.  After  quitting  the  choir  he 
officiated  as  deputy  organist  for  his  instructor 
and  became  organist  of  Whitehall  Chapel.  Ho 
died  April  26,  1726,  and  was  buried  in  the  west 
cloister  of  Westminster  Abbey.  He  is  known 
as  a  composer  by  his  beautiful  anthem,  1  Hear 
my  prayer,  0  God,'  included  in  Page's  '  Har- 
monia  Sacra.'  w.  H.  H. 

STRUNGK,  Delphin,  was  born  1601,  and 
died  1694  at  Brunswick.  He  was  a  caj>able 
organist,  and  held  posts  successively  at  the 
Wolfenbiittel  Hauptkirche,  1630-32  ;  at  Cello, 
and  at  the  church  of  St.  Martin,  Brunswick. 
In  a  complimentary  dedication  to  the  Burgo- 
master of  Brunswick  of  his  work  on  music 
published  in  1652,  Conrad  Matthaei  alludes  to 
'der  sehr  beriihmte  Organist,  Herr  Delphin 
Strungk '  (Vogel,  Handsrhr.  zu  Wolfenbiittel, 
1890,  p.  182). 

Strungk  composed  music  for  the  organ— an 
example  is  printed  in  Ritter's  Uwhichte  des 
Orifdstpich,  1884,  ii.  207.  a  Choral  vorspiel  in 
4-part  writing  *  Lass  mich  dein  sein  '  ;  Dr.  Max 
Seiffert  published  two  more.  In  a  Liineburg 
MS.  there  are  six  of  these  organ  arrangements 
(Prof.  .Tunghans,  Buck  (Us  Schulcr,  1870); 
other  compositions  for  voices  with  instruments, 


as  well  as  a  Choral  vorspiel,  are  in  MS.  in  Berlin. 
In  the  Wolfenbiittel  Library  is  an  autograph 
MS.  of  music  for  five  voice  and  eight  instru- 
mental parts,  composed  in  June  1671,  'Musika- 
i  lischer  Gliickwunschender  Zuruff  (Kommt  und 
sehet  die  Wercke  des  Herrn)  als  .  .  .  Rudolphus 
Augustus,  Herzog  zu  Braunschweig  und  Liine- 
burg in  der  Erbhuldigungsstadt  Braunschweig 
den  Gottesdienst  in  der  Kirchen  zum  Brudern 
erstesmahls  beigewohnt.'    His  son, 

Nicolas  Adam  Strungk,  or  Strunck,  was 
born  at  Celle  in  November  1640.  He  studied 
music  with  his  father,  Delphin  Strungk,  and 
at  the  age  of  twelve  was  acting  as  organist 
at  the  Magnuskirche,  Brunswick.  Later  he 
entered  Helmstadt  University,  and  worked  there 
for  some  years,  taking  violin  lessons  in  the 
vacations  from  Schnittelbach  of  Liibeck.  In 
1660  he  was  appointed  first  violin  in  the 
Wolfenbiittel  Hofkaj>elle,  but  changed  subse- 
quently to  a  similar  post  at  Celle,  with  a  yearly 
salary  of  200  thalera.  In  1665  he  joined  the 
Hofkapelle  of  the  Elector  Johann  Friedrich  of 
Hanover. 

About  this  time  he  paid  his  first  visit  to 
Vienna,  and  played  the  violin  before  the  Emperor 

j  Leopold  I.  In  1678  he  was  appointed  director 
of  music  in  Hamburg,  where  a  great  effort  was 
being  made  to  foster  German  musical  talent,  so 

i  long  overshadowed  bj'  Italian  influences.  There 
he  wrote  and  produced  many  operas  :  1  Der 
gliicksolig-steigende Sejamts,'  and  'Der  ungltick- 
lich  -  fallende  Sejanus  1  in  1678,  the  German 

■  libretto  by  Christ.  Richter  being  adapted  from 
the  Italian  of  Nicola  Minato ;  1  Esther,'  'Die  drei 
Toehter  Cecrops,' '  Doris,'  and '  Alceste '  in  1 680 ; 

j  'Theseus,'  'Semiramis.'and  '  Floretto  '  in  1683. 
Friederich  Wilhelm  of  Brandenburg,  when 
visiting  Hamburg,  tried  to  secure  Strungk *s  ser- 
vices as  capellmeister,  but  this  was  not  allowed, 
Hanover  having  a  prior  claim.  The  Elector 
Ernst  August  appointed  Strungk  chamber  or- 
ganist, and  presented  him  to  a  canonry  at 
Einbeck,  and  eventually  Strungk  accompanied 
him  to  Italy  and  remained  there  some  time.  It 
was  at  Rome  that  the  meeting  between  Strungk 
and  Corelli  took  place,  so  graphically  described 
by  Hawkins  (ed.  1875,  vol.  ii.  p.  676).  Strungk 
again  visited  Vienna,  this  time  playing  on  the 

1  clavier  before  the  Emperor  with  much  success. 
From  1682  to  1686  he  remained  a  member  of 
the  Hanover  Hofkapelle,  but  on  Jan.  26,  1688, 
Johann  (»eorg  II.  of  Saxony  appointed  him 
Kammerorganist  and  Viee-cajKdlineister  to  the 
Dresden  Hofka]»elle,  with  a  salary  of  500  thaler. 

I  He  was  the  successor  of  Carlo  Pallavicini,  who 
died  on  Jan.  29,  leaving  an  unfinished  ojiera 
which  Strungk  was  asked  to  complete.  The 
libretto  was  by  Pallavicini's  son  Stefano. 
Strungk  apparently  contributed  the  music  to  the 
third  act,  and  the  opera.  '  L'Antiope,'  was  per- 
formed four  times  in  Feb.  1689,  at  Dresden. 
Strungk  seems  to  have  suffered  at  Dresden  from 
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the  usual  friction  between  the  Italian  and 
German  musicians,  although  the  Germans  were 
gradually  gaining  the  upper  hand,  for  on  March 
30,  1688,  Elector  Johann  Georg  III.  was  ap- 
pealed to  because  the  Italians  refused  to  join  in 
any  performance  of  Strangles  compositions,  and 
would  only  acknowledge  his  authority  when  Bern- 
hard  the  capellmci8ter  was  absent  through  ill- 
ness. This  resulted  in  the  dismissal  of  the 
ringleader  Fedeli  in  the  following  September. 
Beruhard  died  on  Nov.  14,  1692,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Strungk,  who  composed  some  music 
in  his  memory. 

On  June  13,  1692,  Strungk  obtained  permis- 
sion from  Johann  Georg  IV.  of  Saxony  to  found 
an  opera- house  iu  Loipzig.  With  the  aid  of 
two  associates,  Glaser  and  Sartorio,  an  architect, 
the  work  was  put  in  hand  in  March  1 693,  and  a 
theatre  of  wood  was  erected  in  the  Hriihl,  at  a  cost 
of  10,000  thaler.  It  was  opened  on  May  8,  1693, 
with  Strungk  s  o[»era  1  Alceste '  ;  the  German 
libretto  by  Paul  Thiemich  was  adapted  from  the 
original  Italian  of  Aurelio  Aureli.  A  contem- 
porary chronicle  narrates  that  pictured  an- 
nouncements were  suspended  in  the  streets  of 
Leipzig,  giving  a  description  of  the  opera,  and 
the  time  of  its  performance  (Lcipzigisches  Ge- 
schir/U-Buch,  1 71 4,  p.  883).  Johann  Georg  IV. 
came  from  Dresden  to  be  present  at  the  opening 
performance.  In  1693  Strungk's  opera  *  Nero' 
was  also  given,  and  his  1  Agrippina '  in  1699. 
Strungk  was  financially  much  embarrassed  by  his 
Leipzig  undertaking,  although  he  retained  his 
Dresden  post  and  salary  until  1697,  when  he 
retired  with  a  pension.  Ho  died  Sept.  23,  1700, 
at  Dresden.  His  daughters  Philippine  and 
Elisabeth  were  two  of  the  principal  singers  in 
the  Leipzig  theatre  from  1705  to  1709. 

Very  little  of  Strungk's  musio  is  known  at 
the  present  day,  and  it  nearly  all  remains  in  MS. 
He  composed  a  ■  Ricercar  auf  den  Tod  seiner 
Mutter,  verfertiget  zu  Venedig  am  20.  Dec. 
1685,'  also  '  Die  Auferstehung  Jesu,'  first  per- 
formed on  April  21,  1688  ;  and  he  published  at 
Dresden  in  1691  1  Musikalischo  Uebung  auf  der 
Violin  oder  Viola  da  gumbo,  so  wohl  zur  Ehro 
Gottes  als  meuschlicher  Ergbtzlichkeit  beste- 
hend,  in  etlichen  Sonaten  iiber  die  Festgesange, 
dann  auoh  etliche  Ciaconen  mit  zwoi  Violinen.' 
A  selection  of  his  opera  airs  was  published  in 
Hamburg,  1684,  *  Ein  hundert  auserlesene  Arien 
zweyer  Hainburgischen  Operen,  Semiramis  und 
Esther.    Mit  bcigefugten  Ritornellen.'   A  MS. 
copy  is  in  tho  Konigsberg  Library  as  well  as 
some  MS.  Choralvorspiele  also  attributed  to 
Strungk,  although  they  may  be  the  work  of  his 
father,  Delphin  Strungk  (see  Midler's  Cat.). 
MS.  copies  of  a  sonata  for  two  violins  and  viola 
da  gamba,  and  a  sonata  for  six  strings,  are  in 
the  Upsala  Library.     Various  MSS.  are  also  in 
the.  Berlin  and  Dresden  Libraries,  and  in  the 
Wolfenbuttel  Library,  MS.  253  '  Les  Aires  avec 
les  Flauts  douoes  pour  son  Altosse  Sorenino 


monseigneur  le  Prince  Ludwig  Rudolf,  Due  de 
Bruns.  et  Liineberg,'  containing  ten  numbers, 
chiefly  dances.  c  s. 

8TUDIES.    See  Etudes. 

STUCK  (Ger.  'Piece'). 

SUB.  The  Latin  preposition  'under'  is 
used  in  connection  with  the  organ,  and  denote* 
the  octave  below,  as  'Sub  Bass,'  'Sub  Octave 
couples,'  etc.    [See  Coupler.] 

8UBDIAPENTE.  A  polyglot  word,  port 
Latin,  part  Greek,  to  signify  a  fifth  below,  just 
as  '  Epidiapente '  signified  a  fifth  above.  A 
'  Canon  in  Subdiapente  '  was  a  canon  in  which 
tho  answer  was  a  fifth  below  the  lead.  Similarly 
'  Subdiatessaron  '  is  a  fourth  below,  and  *  Epi- 
diatessaron  '  a  fourth  above.  o. 

SUBDOMINANT.    The  fourth  note  of  the 
scale  upwards.    The  note  below  the  dominant, 
as  F  in  the  key  of  C.    The  radical  bass  of  the 
penultimate  chord  in  the  Plagal  cadence.  When 
groups  of  movements  are  balanced  together  in 
threes  the  central  one  is  most  frequently  in  the 
key  of  the  subdominant,  as  in  sonatas  of  three 
movements,  the  minuet  and  trio  form,  marches, 
valses,  etc.    In  the  actual  body  of  a  large  move- 
ment in  forms  of  the  sonata  order,  the  key  of 
the  subdominant  is  not  antithetically  acceptable, 
and  examples  of  its  occurrence  in  modern  music 
as  tho  key  of  the  second  section  or  second  subject 
are  extremely  rare,  and  evidently  not  well  ad- 
vised.   But  in  dependence  on  the  tonic  key  it  is 
one  of  the  most  important  of  harmonic  centres, 
and  digressions  in  that  direction  are  very  common 
in  modern  music.  c.  h.  h.  p. 

SUBJECT.  The  theme,  or  leading  idea,  on 
which  a  musical  composition  is  based.  A  piece 
of  music  can  no  more  be  composed  without  a 
Subject  than  a  sermon  can  be  preached  without 
a  text.  Rich  harmonies  and  graceful  passages 
may  be  Strang  together  in  any  number  ;  but  if 
they  be  not  suggested  by  a  leading  thought, 
they  will  mean  nothing.  The  '  leading  thought ' 
is  the  Subject  ;  and  the  merit  of  the  composition 
based  upon  that  Subject  will  depend,  in  the  first 
place,  upon  the  worthiness  of  the  idea,  and  in 
the  second,  upon  the  skill  with  which  the  com- 
jwser  discourses  upon  it. 

Subjects  may  be  divided  into  as  many  classes 
as  there  are  classes  of  composition  ;  for  every 
definite  art- form  is  based  upon  a  Subject  in 
harmony  with  its  own  peculiar  character. 

I.  The  earliest  known  form  of  Subject  is  the 
ecclesiastical  Cantus  fimitis.1  The  most  im- 
)>ortant  varieties  of  this  are  the  plain-song 
melodies  of  the  antiphon*  and  those  of  the 
hymn.5  The  former  admits  of  no  rhythmic  ictus 
beyond  that  demanded  by  the  just  delivery  of 
the  words  to  which  it  is  set.  The  latter  fell, 
even  in  very  early  times,  into  a  more  symmet- 
rical vein  suggested  by  the  symmetry  of  tbe 
verso  or  prose,  cultivated  by  the  great  medteval 

'  See  Putm-Hoxu.  »  See  Amrao). 

»  See  Hymn. 
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hymnologists,  though  it  was  not  until  the  close 
of  the  15th,  or  beginning  of  the  ltith  century 
that  it  <!•  velo|Hjd  itself  in  Germany  into  the 
|»erfectly  rhythmic  and  metrically  regular  melody 
of  the  Chorale.1 

UpOO  a  phrase  of  this  plain-song  the  inventors 
of  harmony  discoursed  at  will  ;  in  other  words, 
they  treated  it  as  a  Subject.  Couqtosers  of  the 
11th  century  discoursed  upon  it  by  singing  a 
••  "iid  part  against  the  given  Subject,  iu  plain 
counterpoint — note  against  note.2  They  sang 
this  j 'art  extempore  ;  and,  because  it  was  sung 
by  a  second  voice,  it  was  called  Piscantus  the 
literal  meaning  of  which  is,  a  song  sung  by  two 
voices.     See  Discant. 

When  extempore  discant  gave  place  to  written 
counterpoint,  theCarUus ./frmuawasstillretained, 
and  sung  by  the  tenor  in  long  sustained  notes, 
while  other  voices  discoursed  upon  it,  no  longer 
note  against  note,  but,  as  art  progressed,  in 
passages  of  imitation,  sometimes  formed  from 
the  actual  notes  of  the  Canto  fermo,  sometimes 
so  contrived  as  to  contrast  with  it,  in  pure 
harmony,  but  with  unlimited  variety  of  rhythm.3 
And  this  arrangement  brought  two  classes  of 
theme  into  simultaneous  use — the  plain -song 
basis  of  the  whole,  and  the  point  of  imitation  : 
the  first  of  which  was  technically  distinguished 
as  the  Canto  fermo,  while  the  last,  in  process 
of  time,  approached  very  nearly  to  the  true 
Subject  of  the  modern  schools.    The  two  forms 
are  very  clearly  shown  in  Palestrina's  *  Missa 
Ecce  Sacerdos  magnus,'4  in  which  the  long 
notes  of  the  Canto  fermo  never  fail  to  present 
themselves  in  one  or  other  of  the  vocal  parts, 
however  elaborate  may  be  the  imitations  carried 
on  in  the  rest. 

II.  By  a  process  not  uncommon  in  thedevelop- 
ment  of  specific  art-forms,  the  long  drawn  notes 
of  the  Canto  fermo,  after  giving  birth  to  a  more 
vivacious  form  of  Subject,  fell  gradually  into 
disuse, — appearing,  if  at  all,  by  diminution,  or 
double  diminution,  in  notes  as  short  as  those 
formerly  used  for  points  of  imitation.  In  this 
manner  the  ancient  Canto  fermo  became  a  Sub- 
ject properly  so  called  ;  and,  as  a  Subject,  was 
made  the  groundwork  of  a  regular  fugue.  This 
process  of  development  is  strikingly  exemplified 
in  Palestrina's  1  Missa  L'Homme  arme1,'  in  some 
of  the  movements  of  which  the  quaint  old  melody 
is  treated,  in  Longs  and  I>arges,  as  a  Canto  fermo, 
while  in  others  it  is  written  in  Semibreves  and 
Minims,  as  a  fugal  Subject.6 

We  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  Palcstrina 
invented  this  mode  of  treatment ;  but  only  that 
he  availed  himself  of  all  the  good  things  that 
had  been  used  by  his  predecessors.  The  laws 
of  fugue  were  established  more  than  a  century 
liefore  hifl  time.  Not  the  laws  of  what  we  now 
call  fugue  ;  but  those  of  the  Real  Fugue  of  the 

Cmimi  r  •  See  8t*ICT Cut-»T*EI*01JCT. 

3  Hee  PoL>rno*M. 

*  Piihll.he.1  in  Br»ltkopf  *  HCrtel't  edition,  toL  x. 
»  Sm  LUomk  AJ»J»i. 


Middle  Ages— aform  of  composition  which  differs 
very  materially  from  that  brought  to  jierfection 
by  the  great  masters  of  the  1  St li  century.  Keal 
Fugue  was  of  two  kinds — Limited,  and  Free.6 
Iu  Limited  Real  Fugue,  the  imitation  was 
I  carried  on  from  the  beginuing  to  the  end  of  the 
I  cotii|K>sition,  forming  what  we  now  call  Canon. 
In  Free  Real  Fugue  it  was  not  continued  beyond 
the  duration  of  the  Subject  itself.  In  the  former 
case  the  theme  of  the  composition  was  called 
i  a  Uuida — that  is,  a  Subject  which  serves  as  a 
'guide'  to  the  other  (tarts,  which  imitate  it, 
note  for  note,  throughout.  In  Free  Real  Fugue 
the  theme  was  called  Suhjectum,  Proposdtfo,  or 
Dux :  Soggetto,  Proposta,  or,  if  very  short, 
I  Attacco  ;  Fiihrcr,  Aufgabe,  or  llauptsatz.  The 
early  English  writers  called  it  Point ;  but  this 
i  word  is  now  applied,  like  the  Italian  Attacco,  to 
1  little  passages  of  imitation  only,  and  the  leading 
J  idea  of  the  fugue  is  simply  called  the  Subject 
The  Subject  of  the  Real  Fugue— except  in  the 
Limited  species — was  always  very  short,  fre- 
quently consisting  of  no  more  than  three  or  four 
notes,  after  the  statement  of  which  the  part  Mas 
free  to  move  in  any  direction  it  pleased.  But 
the  treatment  of  these  few  notes  was  very  strict. 
Every  interval  proposed  by  the  leading  part  was 
answered  by  the  same  interval  in  every  other 
part.  The  Answer,  therefore,  corres|»onded 
exactly  with  the  Subject  either  in  the  lifth,  or 
fourth,  above,  or  below  ;  and  it  was  necessary 
that  its  solmisation  should  also  correspond  with 
that  of  the  Subject  in  another  hexachord.7 
But  the  Subject  and  the  Answer  had  each  a 
distinguishing  name.  The  Theme  and  its  Reply 
were  called,  in  various  languages,  Dux  and 
Comes,  Propositio  and  Res]>onsum,  or  Autecedens 
and  Consequens  .  Proposta  and  Ris)K>sta,  or 
Antecedente  and  Consequenza ;  Fiihrer  and 
Oefahrte,  or  Antwort ;  Demande  and  Reponse. 
In  English,  Subject  and  Answer ;  or,  more  rarely, 
Antecedent  and  Consequent. 

III.  So  long  as  the  Ecclesiastical  Modes  re- 
mained in  use,  Real  Fugue  was  the  only  species 
|>ossible  ;  but,  as  these  were  gradually  replaced 
by  our  modern  system  of  tonality,  conqwsers 
invented  a  new  kind  of  Fugue,  formed  upon  a 
Subject  the  character  of  which  differed  entirely 
from  that  used  by  the  older  masters.  This  form 
of  composition  is  now  called  Tonal  Fugue.8  It 
is  generally  described  as  differing  from  Real 
Fugue  chiefly  in  the  construction  of  the  answer. 
Undoubtedly  this  definition  disjioses  of  its  most 
essential  characteristic.  But  there  are  other 
differences  between  the  two  forms  which  cannot 
be  thus  lightly  passed  over.  So  far  as  the 
answer  is  concerned,  it  is  enough  to  say  that 
its  intervals  do  not  furnish  an  exact  reproduction 
of  those  of  the  Subject  ;  being  governed,  as  to 
their  arrangement,  by  laws  which  scarcely  fall 
within  the  scope  of  our  present  article.  Tho 

•  B«  nL  u.  p.  ua  (  ^  TO,_T,18^pH1^"0'D:  Sou"AAnoM- 
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Subject,  on  the  other  hand,  presents  so  many 
varieties  of  form  and  expression,  that  it  cannot 
be  too  carefully  considered.  In  the  hands  of 
the  great  masters  it  presents  an  epitome  of  the 
entire  Fugue,  into  which  nothing  is  admissible 
which  is  not  in  some  way  suggested  by  it ;  and, 
in  order  that  it  may  serve  this  comprehensive  . 
purpose,  it  must  needs  be  very  carefully  con- 
structed. The  Subjects  employed  by  the  great 
fuguists  are  always  found  to  be  capable  of 
suggesting  a  logical  Answer,  and  one  or  more 
good  Counter-subjects  ; 1  of  being  conveniently 
and  neatly  broken  into  fragments,  for  purposes 
of  collateral  discussion  ;  of  intertwining  their 
various  members  among  the  involutions  of  an 
ingenious  Stretto  ;  and  of  lending  themselves 
to  a  hundred  other  devices,  which  are  so  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  conduct  of  the  Fugue 
itself,  that  the  necessary  qualities  of  the  Subject 
will  be  better  understood  by  reference  to  our 
general  article  on  Tonal  Fugue  (vol.  ii.  p.  122 
ct  seq.),  than  by  separate  description  here. 

IV.  We  have  Bhown  how  the  fathers  of  com- 
position treated  the  Canto  fermo  ;  how  their 
immediate  successors  enveloped  it  in  a  network 
of  ingenious  points  of  imitation  ;  how,  by  fusing 
the  points  of  imitation,  and  the  Canto  fermo 
which  suggested  them,  into  a  homogeneous 
theme,  the  polyphonic  composers  gave  birth 
to  that  important  factor  in  composition  which 
we  call  a  Subject ;  and  how  that  Subject  was 
treated  by  the  great  fuguists  of  the  1 8th  century. 
We  have  now  to  see  how  these  fuguists  revived 
the  Canto  fermo,  and  employed  it  simultaneously 
with  the  newer  Subject.  Not  that  there  was  ever 
a  period  when  it  fell  into  absolute  desuetude  ; 
but  it  was  once  so  little  used,  that  the  term, 
revived,  may  be  very  fairly  applied  to  the  treat- 
ment it  experienced  from  Handel  and  Bach,  and 
their  great  contemporaries. 

And  now  we  must  be  very  careful  to  remem- 
ber clearly  the  process  by  which  the  Subject 
grew  out  of  the  Canto  fermo.  The  German 
composer  of  the  18th  century  learned  the 
melody  of  the  chorale  in  his  cradle,  and  used 
it  constantly :  treating  1  Kommt  Menschen- 
kinder,  ruhmt,  und  preist,'  and  'Nun  ruhen 
alle  Walder/as  Palestrina  treated 1  Ecce  Sacerdos 
magnus,'  and  '  L'Homme  armeV  Sometimes  he 
converted  the  traditional  melody  into  a  regular 
Subject,  as  in  the  '  Osanna '  of  the  last-named 
mass.  Sometimes  he  retained  the  long  notes, 
enriching  them  with  a  florid  counterpoint,  as 
in  the  *  Kyrie.'  In  the  first  instance,  there  was 
no  doubt  about  the  nomenclature  ;  the  term 
Subject  was  applied  to  the  choral  melody  as  a 
matter  of  course.  In  the  other  case  there  was 
a  choice.  When  the  melody  of  the  chorale  was 
made  to  pass  through  the  regular  process  of 
Fugal  Exposition,  and  a  new  contrapuntal 
melody  contrasted  with  it  in  shorter  notes,  the 
former  was  called  the  Subject,  and  the  latter 

1  Sm  CuchuA «J*t. 


the  Counter -subject.  When  the  counterpoint 
furnished  the  exposition,  and  the  chorale  was 
occasionally  heard  against  it,  in  long  sustained 
notes,  the  first  was  called  the  Subject,  and  the 
second  the  Canto  fermo.  Seb.  Bach  has  left  us 
innumerable  examples  of  both  methods  of  treat 
ment,  in  his  1  Choral  -  Vorspicle, '  '  Kirchen 
Cautaten,'  and  other  works.  Perhaps  tha 
grandest  example  is  the  opening  movement  of 
the  '  Credo 1  of  the  Mass  in  B  minor,  in  which 
the  plain -song  intonation,  'Credo  in  unum 
Deum,'  is  developed  into  a  regular  Fugue  by 
the  voices,  while  an  uninterrupted  counterpoint 
of  crotchets  is  played  by  the  instrumental  bass. 
In  neither  of  these  cases  would  it  be  easy  to 
misapply  the  words  Subject,  Counter -subject, 
or  Canto  fermo  ;  but  the  correct  terminology 
is  not  always  so  clearly  apparent.  In  the  year 
1747  Bach  was  invited  to  Potsdam  by  Frede- 
rick the  Great,  who  gave  him  a  Subject  for  the 
purpose  of  testing  his  powers  of  improvisation. 
We  may  be  sure  that  the  great  fnguist  did  full 
justice  to  this  at  the  moment ;  but,  not  con- 
tented with  extemporising  upon  it,  he  paid  the 
royal  amateur  the  compliment  of  working  it  up 
at  home  in  a  series  of  movements  which  he 
afterwards  presented  to  King  Frederick,  under 
the  title  of  '  Musikalisches  Opfer.'  In  working 
this  out  he  calls  the  theme,  in  one  place,  '  II 
Soggetto  Reale ' ;  and,  in  another,  '  Thema  re- 
gium.'  It  is  quite  clear  that  in  these  cases  hr 
attached  the  same  signification  to  the  terms 
Thema  and  Soggetto,  and  applied  both  to  the 
princijial  Subject,  treating  the  violin  and  Hut? 
juissages  in  the  sonata,  and  the  florid  motivo  in 
the  canon,  as  Counter-subjects.  But  in  another 
work,  founded  on  a  theme  by  Legrenzi,  he 
applies  the  term  '  Thema '  to  the  principal 
motivo,  and  '  Subjectum 1  to  the  subordinate 
one.8  We  must  suppose,  therefore,  that  the  two 
terms  were  in  Bach's  time,  to  a  certain  extent, 
interchangeable. 

Handel,  though  he  did  occasionally  use  the 
Canto  fermo  as  Bach  used  it,  produced  his  best 
effects  in  quite  a  different  way.  In  the  '  Funeral 
Anthem '  he  treats  the  Chorale,  '  Herr  Jesu 
Christ,'  first  as  a  Canto  fermo  and  then,  in 
shorter  notes,  as  a  regularly  -  worked  Subject. 
'  As  from  the  power  of  sacred  lays '  is  founded 
upon  a  chorale,  sung  in  plain  counterpoint  by 
all  the  voices  ;  it  therefore  stands  as  the  Subject 
of  the  movement,  while  the  Counter-subject  is 
entirely  confined  to  the  instrumental  acconi|»ani- 
ment.  In  '0  God,  who  from  the  suckling's 
mouth,'  in  the  'Foundling  Anthem,'  the  melody 
of  '  Aus  tiefer  Noth  '  is  treated  as  an  orthodox 
Canto  fermo.  But  this  was  not  Handel's  usual 
practice.  His  Cantifermi  are  more  frequently 
confined  to  a  few  notes  only  of  Plain -song,  sung 

»  "Them*  LcgreiuUnwn  pe<UIiter  elabontum  cum  *ut. )*•■*.. 
The  original  Ma  of  thl.  work  dm  <1t»aj.i«*r«l.    Mean*.  Paten,  of 
I*lt»1(f.  have  P^MUhal  »*■  c*hl»r  «  ^^^J,"011  °J  thr  0t*»fl 
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slowly,  to  give  weight  to  the  regularly-developed 
Subject,  as  in  'Sing  ye  to  the  Lord,'  the 
'  Hallelujah  Chorus,'  the  last  chorus  in  the 
1  Utrecht Te  Deum,'  the  second  in  the  'Jubilate,' 
the  second  Chandos  Anthem,  'Let  God  arise,' 
the  last  chorus  in  '  Esther,'  and  other  places  too 
numerous  to  mention.1 

The  use  of  the  long-drawn  CarUa  fermo  is  fast 
Incoming  a  lost  art ;  yet  the  effect  with  which 
Mendelssohn  has  introduced  *  Wir  glauben  all' 
an  einen  Gott,'  in  combination  with  the  primary 
Subject  of  4  But  our  Godabideth  in  Heaven,'  in 
1  St.  Paul,'  has  not  often  been  surpassed.  Mozart 
also  has  left  us  a  magnificent  instance,  in  the 
bust  finale  of  'Die  Zauberfiote,'  where  he  has 
enveloped  the  Chorale,  '  Ach  Gott  vom  Himmel 
sieh  darein,'  in  an  incomparable  network  of  in- 
strumental counterpoint ;  and  Meyerbeer  has 
introduced  two  clever  and  highly  effective  imita- 
tions of  the  real  thing  in  '  Les  Huguenots,'  at 
the  'Litanies'  and  the  'Conjuration.' 

V.  The  similarity  of  the  Canli  Jenai,  and 
even  of  the  true  Subjects,  used  by  great  com- 
[KKiers,  and  handed  on  from  generation  to 
generation,  has  given  rise  to  much  ingenious 
simulation.  1.  A  remarkable  instance  of  this 
is  a  passage  of  slow  notes,  rising  from  the  tonic 
to  the  subdominant,  and  then  descending  to- 
wards the  note  from  whence  it  started.  This 
ivassage  is  constantly  found  in  old  ecclesiastical 
melodies ;  among  others,  in  that  of  the  hymn 
'  Aeterna  Christi  munera. '  Zarlino  used  it  as 
a  theme  for  his  examples  in  counterj>oint.  In 
Morley'a  Plaint  and  easit  Introduction,  Philo- 
mathes  gives  it  to  Polymathes,  as  a  Point 
4  familiar  enough,  and  easie  to  bee  maintained  ' 
— i.e.  developed  ;  while  the  4  Master '  calls  it 
'  a  most  common  Point,'  which  4  though  it  were 
giuen  to  all  the  Musicians  of  the  world,  they 
might  compose  vpon  it,  and  not  one  of  their 
Compositions  bee  like  vnto  that  of  another.' 
Byrd  used  it  in  4  Non  nobis  ' ;  Palestrina,  in 
the  first  4  Agnus  Dei '  of  his  4  Missa  brevis '  ; 
Bach,  in  the  4  Gratias  agimus '  and  4  Dona 1  of 
his  Mass  in  B  minor  ;  Handel,  in  4  Sing  ye  to 
the  Lord,'  the  4  Hallelujah  Chorus,'  the  last 
Chorus  in  the  4  Utrecht  Te  Deum,'  the  Chamber 
Duet,  4  Tacete,  ohime  ! '  and  many  other  places  ; 
Steffani,  in  his  Duet,  4  Tengo  per  infallibile ' ; 
Perti,  in  a  Fuga  a  8,  4  Ut  nos  possimus '  ; 
Mendelssohn,  in  4  Not  only  unto  him,'  from 
'  St.  Paul '  ;  and  Beethoven,  in  the  Trio  of  the 
Ninth  Symphony.  The  truth  is,  the  jvassage  is 
simply  a  fragment  of  the  scale,  which  is  as  much 
the  common  property  of  musicians,  whether 
fuguists  or  composers  of  the  later  schools,  as 
the  alphabet  is  the  common  property  of  poets. 

2.  Another  Subject,  scarcely  less  universal 
in  its  application,  embraces  a  more  extended 
portion  of  the  scale.  Bach  uses  this  in  the 
'Christmas  Oratorio';  Handel,  in  the  'Hail- 

'  A  learned  modern  critic  flnda  fault  with  Barney  for  calling  the 
Cnnlo  frrmn  in  'Sine  y  to  the  Lord'*  Counter -rabject,  hat  falls 
Into  Um  muiw  error  hlmaelf  Id  describing  the  Utrecht  •Jubilate.' 


|  stone  Chorus '  ;  in  a  remarkable  Concerto  for 
two  Orchestras,  of  which  the  only  known 
copy  is  the  original  Autogiaph  at  Buckingham 
Palace  ;  in  4  Worthy  is  the  Lamb '  ;  in  4  When 
his  loud  voice,'  and  in  many  other  places. 
Mozart  used  it,  in  a  form  all  but  identical  with 
Handel's,  and  also  in  the  inverted  form,  in  the 
Jupiter  Symphony.  Beethoven  used  it  in  his 
first  symphony  .  in  his  pianoforte  sonata, 
op.  31,  No.  1  ;  and  in  the  inverted  form,  in 
his  symphony  in  C  minor ;  Schumann,  in  his 
string  quartet,  No.  1,  and  his  PF.  quartet, 
op.  47  ;  and  Brahms,  in  the  finale  to  his 
symphony  in  C  minor. 

8.  These  examples  deal  only  with  the  scale. 
But  there  are  certain  progressions  which  are  as 
much  common  property  as  the  scale  itself ;  just 
as  there  are  certain  combinations  of  letters 
which  are  as  much  common  property  as  the 
alphalwt.  First  among  these  stand  the  leaps  of 
fifths  or  fourths,  with  which  countless  Subjects 
begin  ;  and  scarcely  less  common  are  the 
sequences  of  ascending  fourths,  and  descending 
fifths,  which  we  so  frequently  find  associated 
with  them  ;  as  in  Bach's  fugue  in  Efc> — No.  81 
of  the  4  48  ' ;  Mozart's  overture  to  4 Die  Zauber- 
fiote, '  and  a  hundred  other  cases. 

4.  Closely  allied  to  these  sequences  of  fourths 
and  fifths  is  a  form  in  which  a  descending  third 
is  followed  by  an  ascending  fourth.  This  was 
used  for  a  Canon  by  Turini  in  the  17th 
century  ;  in  Handel's  second  hautboy  concerto 
and  third  organ  fugue ;  Morley's  canzonet, 
'  Cruel,  you  pull  away  too  soon '  ;  Purcell's 
1  Full  fathom  five  ' ;  and  numerous  other  cases, 
including  a  subject  given  to  Mendelssohn  for 
improvisation  at  Rome,  Nov.  23,  1880. 

6.  A  Subject,  characterised  by  the  prominent 
use  of  a  diminished  seventh,  and  familiar  as 
that  of  4  And  with  His  stripes,'  is  also  a  very 
common  one.  Handel  himself  constantly  used 
it  as  a  theme  for  improvisation  ;  and  other  com- 
posers have  used  it  also — notably  Mozart,  in  the 
Kyrie  of  the  4  Requiem  '  ;  see  (a). 

6.  The  Intonation  and  Reciting-Note  of  the 
second  Gregorian  Tono — used  either  with  or 
without  the  first  note  of  the  Mediation — may 
also  lie  found  in  an  infinity  of  Subjects,  both 
ancient  and  modern,  including  that  of  Bach's 
Fugue  in  E,  No.  33,  and  the  Finale  of  the 
Jupii  i  Symphony  ;  see  (6). 

The  number  of  Subjects  thus  traceable  from 
one  composer  to  another  is  so  great  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  give  even  a  list  of  them. 
The  treatment  may  be  original,  though  the 
Subject  has  been  used  a  thousand  times ;  and 
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these  oonstantly-recurriug  Subjects  are  founded 
upon  progressions  which,  more  than  any  others, 
suggest  new  Counter-subjects  in  infinite  variety. 

VI.  The  Subject  of  Canon  differs  from  that 
of  Fugue,  in  that  it  is  continuous.  The  Subject 
is  as  long  as  the  Canon  itself.  Hence  it  is  called 
the  Guida  or  Guide  ;  each  note  in  the  leading 
part  directing  those  that  are  to  be  sung  by  all 
the  other  voices  in  turn.  Subjects  of  this  kind 
will  be  found  in  vol.  iii.  pp.  77-8,  385a,  388-9, 
and  other  places  ;  and  many  moro  may  be  seen 
in  the  pages  of  Burney  and  Hawkins.  Examples 
of  the  method  of  fitting  these  Subjects  together 
will  be  found  in  vol.  i.  pp.  4556,  and  in  vol.  iii. 
pp.  77-8.  The  number  of  passages  that  can  1k> 
made  to  lit  together  in  Canon  is  so  limited,  that 
the  same  notes  have  been  used  over  and  over 
again  by  writers  of  all  ages.  A  remarkable 
instance  of  this  is  afforded  by  1  Non  nobis. '  We 
have  seen  how  many  composers  have  chosen  this 
as  a  Fugal  Subject ;  and  an  account  of  it,  with 
some  solutions  in  Canon  not  generally  known, 
will  be  found  at  vol.  iii.  p.  3886.  It  must  not, 
however,  be  supposed  that  the  older  composers 
alone  were  able  to  produce  fine  Canons.  Haydn 
thoroughly  understood  the  art  of  writing  them 
[see  vol.  ii.  p.  3076] ;  and  so  graceful  are 
Mozart's  that  their  Subjects  might  very  easily  be 
mistaken  for  those  of  an  ordinary  part-song.1 

VII.  Closelyallicd  to  the  Subjoctof  theCanon 
is  that  of  the  *  Rota '  or  Round.  In  this,  and 
in  its  comic  analogue  the  Catch,  the  Guida  is 
followed  by  every  voice  in  turn  ;  for  which  reason 
the  composition  was  formerly  written  on  a  single 
stave.  It  will  be  found  so  written  in  a  facsimile 
of  the  oldest  example  we  possess,  in  the  article 
Sumkr  is  icumrn  in  ;  and  it  is  virtually  so 
written  even  at  the  present  day  ;  though,  in 
modern  copies,  the  Guida  is  doubled  back,  so  to 
speak,  each  time  a  new  voice  enters,  so  as  to 
give  the  outward  appearance  of  a  score.  That 
it  is  not  really  a  score  is  evident,  from  the  fact 
that  there  is  not  a  separate  part  for  each  voice  ; 
but  there  is  a  substantial  difference  between 
this  and  the  Canon,  though  the  subject  of  both 
is  called  a  Guida.  In  the  Canon,  the  Subject 
forms  the  whole  composition.  In  the  Round, 
it  continues  only  until  the  entrance  of  the  second 
voice,  the  latter  sections  of  the  Guida  represent- 
ing Counter- subjects  only,  and  continuing  to 
furnish  new  Counter-subjects  as  often  as  new 
voices  enter. 

It  is  remarkable  that  this,  the  oldest  form  of 
secular  part- writing  in  existence,  should  not 
only  have  been  invented  in  England,  but  should 
still  be  more  highly  esteemed  in  England  than 
in  any  other  country — for  it  is  only  in  England 
that  the  art  of  singing  a  round  is  practised  with 
success,  and  the  success  with  which  we  practise 
it  dates  from  the  time  of  the  Plantagenets.2 

VIII.  In  turning  from  the  learned  complexi- 

i  R*«  *  Urifw  collection  of  rx&iuplM  In  Merrick  *  English  Transi- 
tion of  AlhrwftUherfer.  VOL  IL  pp.  419-433. 
*  Sm  Koi  »D  ;  Hi  MIR  u  icvmhi  I*. 


ties  of  Fugue  and  Canon,  to  the  simple  Subject 
of  the  Dance-tune,  we  are  not,  as  might  be  sup- 
posed, retracing  our  steps,  but  following  the  line 
traced  out  for  us  by  the  natural  development  of 
art.    When  instrumental  music  first  began  to 
attract  attention,  the  Fugue  was  regarded  as  the 
embodiment  of  its  highest  expression.  Lulli 
ended  his  overtures  with  a  Fugue  ;  but  as  time 
progressed  this  form  of  finale  was  superseded  by 
that  of  the  Dance-tune.     The  most  common 
types  were  those  of  the  Minuet,  the  Gavotte,  the 
Bourree,  the  Courante,  the  Chaconne,  the  Sara 
bande,  the  Giga,  and  the  closely  allied  tunes  of 
the  Allemande,  the  Ritornello,  the  Air,  and  the 
March.   They  originally  consisted,  for  the  most 
part,  of  two  short  strains,  the  first  of  which 
stated  the  Subject,  while  the  second  developed 
it  according  to  its  means.    It  was  de  rigucur 
that  the  Minuet  should  be  written  in  triple  time, 
and  that  each  phrase  of  its  Subject  should  begin 
with  the  down-beat  of  the  bar — though,  in  later 
times,  most  Minuets  began  with  the  third  beat ; 
that  the  Gavotte  should  bo  in  A I  la  breve  time, 
beginning  at  the  half- bar;  that  the  Bounve 
should  be  in  common  time,  beginning  on  the 
fourth  beat ;  that  the  Allemande  should  be  in 
common,  and  the  Giga  in  compound  common 
time,  each  beginning,  as  a  general  rule,  with  a 
single  short  note  ;  and  so  with  the  rest.    It  was 
indispensable  that  the  first  strain,  representing 
the  Subject,  should  be  complete  in  itself,  though 
it  did  not  always  end  in  the  key  in  which  it 
began.    The  development  of  the  Subject  in  the 
second  strain  usually  consisted  in  the  prolonga- 
tion of  the  melody  by  means  of  phrases,  which, 
in  the  finer  examples,  were  directly  derived  from 
itself :  sometimes  carrying  a  characteristic  figure 
through  two  or  more  closely-related  keys  ;  some- 
times returning,  after  this  process,  to  the  in- 
itial strain,  and  thus  completing  the  symmetry 
of  the  movement  in  accordance  with  principles 
of  the  deepest  artistic  significance.    The  most 
highly-developed  forms  were  those  of  the  Cour- 
ante and  Allemande.    In  these,  the  first  strain, 
if  in  the  major  mode,  almost  invariably  modu- 
lated to  the  dominant  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
ceeding to  a  formal  close  in  that  key  ;  if  in  the 
minor  mode,  it  proceeded,  in  like  manner,  to 
the  relative  major.     The  second  strain  then 
started  with  a  tolerably  exact  reproduction  of 
the  initial  Subject  in  the  new  key,  or  some  other 
closely  related  to  it ;  and  the  reprise  terminated 
with  the  transposition  to  the  original  key  of  that 
portion  of  the  first  strain  which  had  first  ap- 
peared in  the  dominant  or  relative  major.  In 
these  forms  the  share  of  interest  allotted  to  the 
process  of  development  was  very  small  indeed, 
compared  with  that  absorbed  by  the  Subject 
itself ;  insomuch  that,  in  many  very  fine  ex- 
amples, the  entire  movement  consisted  of  Ifttk 
moro  than  a  Subject  artfully  extended  by  the 
articulation  of  two  members  of  not  very  unequal 
1  proportions. 
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IX.  Very  different  from  this  was  the  next 
manifestation  of  progressive  ]>ower.  Taking  the 
lines  of  the  Alleinande  as  the  limit  of  the  general 
contour,  the  first  experimenters  in 1  Sonata-form ' 
(see  Sonata)  used  a  primary  Subject,  of  com- 
paratively  limited  dimensions,  as  the  foundat^n 
of  a  movement  of  greater  length  and  higher 
development  than  any  previously  attempted. 
For  this  form  a  good  Subject  was  of  paramount 
importance  ;  but  its  office  was  that  of  a  text, 
and  nothing  more  ;  the  real  interest  of  the 
movement  lay  in  the  completeness  of  its  treat- 
ment. The  essential  features  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful form  that  the  art  has  yet  shown  have  been 
treated  in  the  articles  Form,  Sonata. 

There  remains  another  class  of  Subjects  to 
which  we  have  as  yet  made  no  allusion,  but 
which,  nevertheless,  plays  a  very  important 
part  in  the  economy  of  musical  composition. 
We  allude  to  the  Subjects  of  dramatic  move- 
ments, both  vocal  and  instrumental.  It  is 
obvious  that  in  Subjects  of  this  kind  the  most 
important  element  is  the  peculiar  form  of 
dramatic  expression  necessary  for  each  individual 
theme.  And  because  the  varieties  of  dramatic 
expression  are  practically  innumerable,  it  is 
impossible  to  fix  any  limit  to  the  varieties  of 
form  into  which  such  Subjects  may  be  con- 
sistently cast.  At  certain  epochs  in  the  history 
of  the  lyric  drama  consistency  has  undoubtedly 
been  violated,  and  legitimate  artistic  progress 
seriously  hindered  by  contracted  views  on  this 
point.  In  the  days  of  Hasse,  for  instance,  a 
persistent  determination  to  cast  all  Melodies, 
of  whatever  character,  into  the  same  stereotyjieil 
form,  led  to  the  petrifaction  of  all  natural  ex- 
pression in  the  most  unnatural  of  all  mechanical 
contrivances — the  so-called  '  Concert  -Opera* 
Against  this  perversion  of  dramatic  truth  all 
true  artists  conscientiously  rebelled.  Gluck, 
with  a  larger  orchestra  and  stronger  chorus  at 
command,  returned  to  the  principles  set  forth 
by  Peri  and  Caccini  in  the  year  1600.  Mozart 
invented  Subjects,  faultlessly  proportioned,  yet 
always  exactly  suited  to  the  character  of  the 
dramatic  situation,  and  the  jieculiar  form  of 
{Mission  needed  for  its  expression.  These  Sub- 
jects he  wrought  into  movements,  the  symmetry 
of  which  equalled  that  of  his  most  finished 
concertos  and  symphonies,  while  their  freedom 
of  development  and  elaborate  construction 
not  only  interposed  no  hindrance  to  the  most 
perfect  scenic  propriety,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
carried  on  the  action  of  the  drama  with  a 
power  which  has  long  been  the  despair  of  his 
most  ambitious  imitators.  Moreover,  in  his 
greatest  work,  1 II  Don  Giovanni,'  he  used  the 
peculiar  form  of  Subject  now  known  as  the 
'  Leading  Theme '  with  unapproachable  effect  ; 
entrusting  to  it  the  responsibility  of  bringing 
out  the  point  of  deepest  interest  in  the  Drama 
—a  duty  which  it  performs  with  a  success  too 
well  known  to  need  even  a  passing  comment. 


In  'Der  Freischutz,'  Weber  followed  up  this 
idea  with  great  effect ;  inventing,  among  other 
striking  Subjects,  two  constantly  -  recurring 
themes,  which,  applied  to  the  heroine  of  the 
piece  and  the  Demon,  invest  the  scenes  in 
which  they  appear  with  special  interest. 

[In  the  later  works  of  Wagner  the  use  of  the 
Leitmotiv  or  Leading  Subject  was  developed 
to  the  greatest  possible  extent,  and  almost  all 
dramatic  music  since  his  day  illustrates  the 
principle  he  brought  to  such  perfection.  Not 
merely  the  characters  and  the  external,  tangible 
objects  of  the  drama  were  identified  with  special 
musical  phrases,  but  the  inner  dramatic  factors, 
the  '  motives '  in  the  non-musical  sense,  were 
provided  with  themes,  and  in  the  finest  instances, 
as  throughout  'Tristan,'  'Die  Meistersinger,' 
or  '  Parsifal,'  the  themes  are  not  arbitrarily 
associated  with  the  elements  of  the  play,  but 
are  inherently  eloquent,  so  that  the  hearer  who 
is  not  acquainted  with  the  labels  tacked  on  to 
the  various  themes  feels  unconsciously  how 
greatly  they  enhance  the  appeal  of  the  drama.] 

The  different  forms  of  Subject  thus  rapidly 
touched  upon  constitute  but  a  very  small  pro- 
portion of  those  in  actual  use  ;  but  we  trust 
that  we  have  said  enough  to  enable  the  student 
to  judge  for  himself  as  to  the  characteristics  of 
any  others  with  which  he  may  meet,  during  the 
course  of  his  researches,  and  the  more  so,  since 
many  Subjects  of  importance  are  described  in 
the  articles  on  the  special  forms  of  composition 
to  which  they  belong.  w.  8.  R. 

SUBM  EDIANT.  The  sixth  note  of  the  scale 
rising  upwards.  The  note  next  above  the  domi- 
nant, as  A  in  the  key  of  C.  The  submediant  of 
any  major  scale  is  chiefly  brought  into  prominence 
as  the  tonic  of  its  relative  minor.      c.  h.  h.  p. 

SUBSIDIARY,  in  a  symphonic  work,  is  a 
theme  of  inferior  importance,  not  strictly  form- 
ing part  of  either  first  or  second  subject,  but 
subordinate  to  one  or  the  other.  The  sjiaces 
between  the  two  subjects,  which  in  the  early  days 
before  Beethoven  were  filled  up  by  '  padding '  in 
the  shape  of  fonnal  passages  and  modulations, 
are  now,  in  obedience  to  his  admirable  practice, 
occupied  by  distinct  ideas,  usually  of  small  scoi*. 
but  of  definite  purjiort.  [See  vol.  i.  p.  263.] 
The  '  Eroica '  Symphony  affords  early  and  strik- 
ing examples  of  subsidiary  subjects  in  various 
positions.  Thus,  on  the  usual  dominant  passage 
precedingthe  secondsubject  appears  theplaintive 
melody : — 


gfcfe 


L 


which  becomes  of  so  much  im|x>rtance  in  the 
second  part.  And  the  same  title  belongs  also 
to  the  fresh  subject  which  appears  transiently 
during  the  '  working-out'  with  so  much  effect : — 
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Equally  noticeable  is  the  phrase  in  a  similar 
situation  in  the  fourth  Symphony : — 


while  the  melody  which  Schubert  interpolated 
as  an  afterthought  in  the  Scherzo  of  his  great 
C  major  Symphony  is  too  well  known  to  require 
quotation. 

These  two  last,  however,  are  not  worked,  and 
can  therefore  hardly  be  classed  as  '  themes,'  but 
are  more  of  the  nature  of  1  episodes. ' 

In  some  cases  a  Subsidiary  acquires  so  much 
importance  in  the  working  out  as  to  rank  as 
a  third  subject.  The  Italian  Symphony  of 
Mendelssohn  supplies  a  type  of  this.  The 
subject — 


which  appears  shortly  after  the  double  bar  in 
the  first  movement,  though  properly  speaking 
merely  a  Subsidiary,  is  so  insisted  upon  and 
elaborated  in  the  working-out  and  coda  as  to 
rival  the  first  subject  itself  iu  importance.     F.  c. 

SUCCENTOR,  i.e.  Sub-cantor.  A  cathedral 
officer,  deputy  to  the  Precentor.  His  duty  is 
to  supply  his  principal's  place  during  absence, 
in  the  regulation  of  the  service,  and  other  duties 
of  the  Precentor.  O. 

SUCH,  Henry,  violinist,  son  of  Edwin  C. 
Such,  Mus.B.,  was  born  in  London  on  March 
31,  1872.  Commenced  studying  at  the  age  of 
six,  and  made  his  first  public  apj>earance  when 
eight  years  old.  Following  the  advice  of 
Joachim  he  entered  the  Hochschule  at  Berlin 
iu  1885,  remaining  there  till  1892,  in  which 
year  his  first  public  appearance  in  Berlin  was 
successfully  made.  After  touring  in  Germany 
he  studied  during  1895-96  with  Wilhelmj,  and 
again  travelled  in  Holland  and  Scandinavia,  He 
then  visited  Vienna,  meeting  and  playing  with 
Brahms,  and  iu  1896  made  two  public  appear- 
ances with  Richter  conducting.  Settled  in 
London  in  1898,  and  was  appointed  Professor 
at  tin  Guildhall  School  of  music.  He  has  a 
large  repertory  and  an  excellent  technique. 
His  violin  is  one  of  the  Stradivari  instruments 
formerly  possessed  by  Paganini.      w.  w.  c. 

SUCH,  Percy  Frederick,  brother  of  the 
above,  was  born  in  London  on  June  27,  1878. 
In  1 887  went  to  Berlin  and  commenced  studying 
the  violoncello  under  Herr  Otto  Ludemann, 
pupil  of  Professor  Hausmann,  who  accepted 
him  as  private  pupil  in  1889,  and  continued  to 
give  him  lessons  when  he  joined  the  Hochschule 


in  1892.  In  the  latter  institution  he  remained 
until  1898,  having  the  advantage  of  lessons  in 
ensemble-playing  from  Joachim.  His  first  public 
appearance  in  Berlin  was  with  the  Philharmonic 
Orchestra  in  1898.  Besides  playing  as  soloist, 
he  assisted  the  Joachim  Quartet  as  second  violon- 
cello at  many  concerts  in  Germany  and  Holland, 
including  the  Beethoven  Festival  at  Bonn  in 
1899.  Appeared  in  London  first  at  St  James's 
Hall  with  the  Joachim  Quartet  in  1901,  and 
followed  with  a  series  of  recitals.  Held  the 
post  of  principal  violoncello  during  the  two 
final  seasons  of  the  Popular  Concerts.  His 
training  and  purity  of  style  fit  him  especially 
for  the  performance  of  chamber  music.  He 
plays  upon  an  exceptionally  fine  Gagliano  violon- 
cello. W.  w.  c 

SUCHER,  Josef,  born  at  Dobor,  Eisenburg, 
Hungary,  Nov.  23,  1844,  was  brought  up  in 
the  Lbwenburg  Convict  at  Vienna,  as  a  chorister 
in  the  Hofkapelle,  which  ho  joined  on  the  same 
day  with  Hans  Richter,  the  conductor.  On 
completing  his  course  at  the  Convict  he  began 
to  study  law,  but  soon  threw  it  aside,  worked 
at  counterpoint  with  Sechter,  and  adopted 
music  as  his  profession.     Beginning  as  sub- 
conductor  of  a  Singing  Society  in  Vienna,  he 
advanced  to  be  4  Repetitor '  of  the  solo  singers 
at  the  Imperial  Court  Opera,  and  conductor  at 
the  Comic  Opera,  and  in  1876  went  to  Leipzig 
as  conductor  of  the  City  Theatre.      In  the 
following  year  he  married  Fraulein  Rosa  Hassel- 
beck,  the  then  prima  donna  of  the  same  house. 
She  was  born  Feb.  23,  1849,  at  Velbnrg  in  the 
Upper  Palatinate  (Brockhaus's  Lexih>n  ;  but 
Riemann  gives  the  year  of  birth  as  1845),  and 
is  the  daughter  of  one  musician  and  the  niece 
of  another.      Her  first  engagement  was  at 
Treves.     Thence  she  went  to  Kbnigsberg  and 
thence  to  Berlin  and  Danzig,  where  she  was 
engagod  by  her  future  husband  for  Leipzig. 
From  Leipzig  in  1879  husband  and  wife  went 
to  Hamburg,  where  they  settled  as  conductor 
and  prima  donna,  and  where  the  latter  attracted 
immediate  attention  by  her  performance  of 
Chryssa  in  Rubinstein's  'Nero.'    They  visited 
England  in  1882,  and  Mme.  Sucher  proved  her 
eminent  qualities  both  as  a  singer  and  an  actress 
by  the  extraordinary  range  of  parts  in  which 
she  appeared  at  the  German  opera  at  Drury 
Lane.     She  made  her  debut  as  Elsa  on  May  18, 
and  besides  singing  as  Elizabeth  and  Senta,  she 
sang  Eva  on  May  30,  and  Isolde  on  June  20, 
on  the  respective  productions  in  England  of '  Die 
Meistersinger '  and  '  Tristan,' and  as  Euryanthe 
on  the  revival  of  that  opera.     Her  husband 
produced  a  '  Scene '  or  Cantata  entitled  1  Wald- 
fraulein  '('  The  Wood  Maiden  ')  for  soli,  chorus, 
and  orchestra,  at  the  Richter  Concert  of  June  5. 
Composition  is  no  novelty  to  Herr  Sucher ; 
even  in  his  chorister  days  we  hear  of  songs, 
masses,  cantatas,  and  overtures,  one  of  which, 
to  an  opera  called  '  Use,'  was  brought  forward 
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at  a  concert  in  Vienna  in  1873.    One  of  his 
beat-known  published  works  is  a  Liedercyclus 
entitled  «  Ruheort'    Frau  Sucher  gained  great 
renown  by  her  singing  of  Isolde  at  Bayreuth  in 
1886.    In  1888  her  husband  was  appointed  to 
the  poet  of  conductor  at  the  Hoftqier  at  Berliu  ; 
The  retired  in  1899,  and  died  April  4, 1908].  o.  1 
[Frau  Sucher,  after  successful  j«rlorinances  of  1 
Kundry  and  Eva  at  Bayreuth  in  1888,  became  a  j 
prima  donna  at  Berlin,  where  she  remained  until 
1898,  as  a  noted  "Wagner  singer.     On  leave 
of  absence,  she  gave  'Gastspiele'  at  Bayreuth  I 
and  other  cities  of  Germany,  and  in  1892  sang 
both  at  Coven t  Garden  and  Drury  Lane  as  ; 
Briinnhilde  in  '8iegfried,'  and  once  as  Isolde,  and 
was  warmly  received.    She  would  have  played  ) 
Isolde  again  but  for  a  peremptory  recall  to 
Berlin,  where  her  services  were  urgently  required. 
On  Nov.  3,  1903,  she  took  a  final  farewell  of 
the  stage  at  Berlin  as  Sieglinde.    a.  c] 

SUSSMAYER,1  Kkanz  Xaver,  composer  and 
Capellmeister,  born  1766  at  Steyer  in  Upper 
Austria,  and  educated  at  the  monastery  of 
Kremsmiinster,  where  he  attempted  composition 
in  several  branches.  [Some  MS.  operas  still 
existing  at  Kremsmiinster  are  mentioned  in 
the  Qiullcn- Lexikon.]  At  Vienna  he  had  in- 
struction from  Salien  and  Mozart.  With  the 
latter  he  formed  the  closest  attachment,  becom- 
ing, to  use  Seyfried's expression,  'the  insejiarable 
coin)>anion  of  the  immortal  Amphion.'  Jahn 
details  the  work  he  did  for  the  'Clemenza  di 
Tito*  on  its  production  at  Prague,  whither  he 
accompanied  Mozart  Siissmayer  was  at  the 
composer  s  bed-side  the  evening  before  Mozart's 
death,  while  the  latter  tried  to  give  him  the 
necessary  instructions  for  completing  his 
Requiem,  a  task  for  which  he  was  peculiarly 
fitted  by  his  knack  of  imitating  Mozart's  hand- 
writing. Jahn  has  stated  in  detail  (ii.  172) 
how  much  of  that  work  is  in  all  prolmbility 
Sussmayer's.    [See  vol.  iii.  p.  808.] 

As  a  composer  Sussmayer's  name  (as  '  pupil 
of  Salieri  and  Mozart ')  first  appears  at  Scliika- 
neder's  Theatre,  where  his  opera,  *  Moses,'  was 
brought  out  May  4,  1792,  revived  in  1796, 
and  again  in  concert-form  in  1800.  This  was 
followed  by  •  L'  Incanto  superato,'  a  'musico- 
romantic  fable'  ( Burgtheater,  1793),  and  by 
*  Der  Spiegel  von  Arkadien '  (Schikaneder's 
Theatre,  1794),  libretto  by  Schikaneder,  which 
became  a  favourite,  and  was  eulogised  by  the 
Wiener  Zeitung.  He  became  in  1794  com- 
poser, and  in  1795  Capellmeister,  to  the  Ktirnth- 
nerthor  Court  Theatre,  where  he  produced 
successively  4  Die  edle  Rache'  (1796),  4  Die 
Freiwilligen '  (1796),  'Der  Wildfang'  (1797), 
'  Der  Marktschreier '  and  '  Soliman  der  Zweite 1 
1799),  'Gulnare'  (1800),  and  '  Phasma ' 
1801).  His  patriotic  cantata,  'DerRetter  in 
Gefahr,'  was  performed  at  an  entertainment  to 
the  Vienna  volunteers  in  the  large  Rcdouten- 
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saal  at  a  time  of  threatened  war  (1796),  and 
several  times  rej>eated  in  the  same  building, 
and  by  the  Tonkiinstler  Societat.  Siissmayer 
also  contused  two  operas  for  Prague,  Several 
of  the  above  works  were  printed,  some  only  in 
] •art ,  while  others — masses,  and  smaller  church- 
works,  instrumental  pieces,  etc — exist  only  in 
MS.  Though  wanting  in  depth  and  originality 
his  works  are  melodious,  and  have  a  certain 
popular  character  peculiar  to  himself.  He  might 
perha])s  have  risen  to  a  higher  flight  had  he  not 
been  overtaken  by  death  after  a  long  illness, 
Sept.  17  (or  16,  according  to  Thayer),  1803. 
Prince  Esterhazy  bought  his  entire  MSS.  from 
his  widow.  c.  r.  r. 

SUITK.  In  the  period  between  the  latter 
part  of  the  16th  and  the  beginning  of  the  18th 
century  the  most  conspicuous  feature  of  uni- 
versal instrumental  music  is  the  profusion  of 
dance  tunes.  All  the  most  civilised  nations  of 
that  time  took  equal  pleasure  in  them  ;  and 
jwirtly  owing  to  the  itinerant  musicians  who 
traversed  divers  countries,  and  partly  to  the 
wars  which  brought  representatives  of  different 
nationalities  into  frequent  contact,  both  friendly 
and  hostile,  the  various  characteristic  types 
were  spread  from  one  land  to  another,  were 
adopted  universally  by  composers,  irrespective 
of  nationality,  and  were  so  acclimatised  as  to 
become  in  many  cases  as  characteristic  of  and 
as  popular  in  the  countries  of  their  adoption 
as  in  that  of  their  origin.  This  is  sufficiently 
illustrated  in  Morley's  well-known  Plaine  and 
easit  Introtlutlion,  1597.  For  when  he  comes 
to  treat  of  dance-music,  the  first  things  he  takes 
notice  of  are  Pavans  and  Galliards,  Almanes 
and  Branles ;  of  which  the  first  two  are  of 
Italian  origin,  the  third  probably  Suabian,  and 
the  last  French.  The  first  two  were  not  only  in 
common  use  for  dancing  purposes  in  Queen 
Elizabeth's  time,  but  were  adopted  by  the  great 
composers  of  the  day  and  a  little  later  as  a 
favourite  basis  for  instrumental  pieces,  which 
were  intended  as  much  for  private  enjoyment  as 
music asfor  accompaniments  to  dances ;  and  they 
are  found  plentifully  scattered  in  such  collections 
as  the  Kit.  william  Virginal  Book  and  '  Par- 
thenia,'  among  sets  of  variations,  preludes,  and 
fantasias.  A  large  proportion  of  such  dances 
were  naturally  taken  singly,  but  composers 
early  perceived  the  advantage  of  contrasting 
one  with  another.  Thus  Morley,  in  the  same 
part  of  the  work  just  mentioned,  speaks  of  the 
desirableness  of  alternating  Pavans  and  Gal- 
liards ;  since  the  first  was  1  a  kind  of  staid 
musick  ordained  for  grave  dancing,'  and  the 
latter  'a  lighter  and  more  stirring  kind  of 
dancing ' ;  and  he  further  deBcril>es  more  ob- 
scurely the  contrast  arising  from  the  4 -time  and 
3-time  which  subsists  between  them.  Spitta,  in 
his  Life  of  Bach  (i.  681,  Engl,  trans,  ii.  73),  men- 
tions the  same  contrast  as  popular  in  Germany  a 
little  later,  and  refers  to  the  publication  of  thirty 
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Paduans  and  Gaillarda  by  Johann  Ghro  of  Dres- 
den in  1604.  In  such  a  manner  originated  the 
idea  of  joining  different  dance- tunes  together  to 
make  an  artistic  balance  and  contrast,  and  in  this 
1  i«\s  the  germ  of  the  Suite  ;  in  which,  by  select- 
ing dances  of  various  nationalities,  and  dis- 
posing them  in  the  order  which  displayed 
their  relative  bearings  on  one  another  to  the 
best  advantage,  composers  established  the  first 
secular  instrumental  cyclic  art-form. 

It  is  not  possible,  for  want  of  materials,  to 
trace  fully  the  process  of  selection.  The  Pa  vans 
and  Galliards  dropped  out  of  fashion  very  early, 
and  Allemandes  and  Courantes  came  in,  and 
soon  became  a  sort  of  established  nucleus,  to 
which  was  sometimes  appended  a  Sarabande,  or 
even  several  other  dance  movements,  and  a  Pre- 
lude. Indeed,  when  the  principle  of  grouping 
movements  together  was  once  accepted,  the 
speculations  of  composers  in  that  line  seem  to 
have  been  only  limited  by  their  knowledge  of 
dance-forms.  It  was  in  fact  by  experimenting 
with  various  methods  of  grouping  that  the  most 
satisfactory  succession  was  arrived  at ;  and  thus 
many  of  the  earlier  suites  contain  a  greater  pro- 
fusion and  variety  than  is  found  in  those  of  the 
maturer  period.  In  Purcell's  suites,  for  instance, 
which  date  from  the  last  ten  or  twenty  years  of 
the  17th  century,  besides  the  Allemande  and 
Courante,  which  occupy  just  the  very  position 
in  which  they  are  found  in  the  Suites  of  Bach 
and  Handel,  in  one  case  the  group  also  com- 
prises a  Sarabande,  Cebell,  Minuet,  Riggadoon, 
In  trade,  and  March  ;  while  another  contains  a 
Trumpet  tune  and  a  Chacone,  and  another  a 
Hornpipe.  One  of  the  most  curious  features  in 
them  is  the  absence  of  the  Jig,  which  in  the 
mature  suite-form  was  the  only  one  admitted 
of  English  origin.  The  opening  with  a  Prelude 
is  almost  invariable ;  and  this  is  not  astonishing, 
since  this  kind  of  movement  (which  can  hardly 
be  described  as  a  '  form ')  was  as  familiar  as  the 
dances,  from  having  been  so  often  attempted 
by  the  early  instrumental  composers,  such  as 
Byrd,  Orlando  Gibbons,  Bull,  and  Blow  among 
Englishmen.  The  order  of  four  movements 
which  served  as  the  nucleus  in  the  large  propor- 
tion of  suites  of  the  mature  period  is  also 
occasionally,  by  accident,  found  very  early  ;  as 
for  instance  in  one  of  the  Suites  of  Froberger, 
which  Nottebohm  says  was  written  in  1649  ; 
and  another  by  Lully,  which  was  probably 
written  early  in  the  second  half  of  the  same 
century. 

These  groups  had,  however,  as  yet  no  uniform 
distinctive  title.  In  England,  in  common  with 
other  combinations  of  divisions  or  movements, 
they  were  generally  called  Lessons,  or  Suites  of 
Lessons,  and  continued  to  be  so  called  till  after 
Handel's  time.  In  Italy  similar  groups  were 
called  Sonate  da  Camera  ;  in  Germauy  they  were 
called  Parties  or  Partitas,  as  in  the  Clavier- 
iibung  of  Kuhnau  published  in  1689,  and  the 


set  of  six  by  Johann  Krieger1  published  in  1697 ; 
and  in  France  they  were  as  yet  commonly  known 
as  Ordres.  Thus  the  fact  evidently  existed 
universally  for  somo  time  before  the  name  by 
which  it  is  now  known  came  into  general  use. 

The  comixjsersof  different  countries  illustrated 
in  different  degrees  the  tendency  towards  con- 
solidation which  is  inevitable  in  an  art- form. 
The  steps  taken  by  the  Italians  appear  to  b« 
particularly  important  as  illustrating  the  distinct 
tendenciesof  the  Suite  and  the  Sonata.    Corelli  s 
earlier  Sonate  da  Camera  are  scarcely  dis- 
tinguishable from  the  suite  type,  as  they  consist 
of  a  string  of  dance-tunes  preceded  by  a  prelude. 
The  later  sonatas  or  solos  of  his  Opera  Quints., 
however,  represent  different  tyi»es.    Some  still 
consist  of  dance-tunes,  but  many  also  show  a, 
fair  proportion  of  movements  of  more  abstract 
nature  ;  and  in  several  the  dance  element  is,  in 
name  at  least,  quite  absent.    These  are  indeed 
a  sort  of  combination  of  the  church  and  chamber 
sonata  into  a  secular  form,  adding  a  can  zona  or 
free  fugal  movement  in  the  place  of  the  alle- 
mande, and  transmuting  the  other  dance  types 
into  movements  with  general  qualities  analogous 
to  the  earlier  sonatas.    Where  this  abstract 
character  prevailed,  the  type  approached  more 
distinctly  to  that  of  the  modern  sonata  ;  and 
where  the  uniformity  of  a  dance  rhythm  pre- 
vailed throughout,  it  approached  more  nearly 
to  the  suite  type.    In  these  cases  the  arrange- 
ment had  already  ceased  to  be  a  mere  crude 
experiment  in  antithesis,  such  as  the  early 
balance  of  galliard  and  pavan,  and  attained  to 
the  dignity  of  a  complete  art-form.    With  the 
Italians  the  remarkable  distinction  of  their5 
violin  school  led  to  the  greater  cultivation  of  the 
Violin  Sonata,  which  though  retaining  a  few 
dance-forms,  differed  markedly  in  their  distribu- 
tion, and  even  in  the  structure  of  the  movements. 
In  both  France  and  Germany  more  attention 
seems  to  have  been  paid  to  the  clavier,  and  with 
it  to  the  suite  form.    The  former  country  very 
early  showed  many  proofs  of  appreciation  of  its 
principles  ;  as  an  instance,  the  suite  by  Lully 
in  E  minor,  mentioned  above,  has  the  complete 
series  of  allemande,  sarabande,  courante,  minuet, 
and  gigue.    But  a  little  later,  theatrical  influ- 
ences seem  to  have  come  into  play,  and  Rani  can 
and  Couperin,  though  in  many  cases  adopting 
the  same  nucleus  to  start  with,  added  to  it  a 
profusion  of  rondeaus  and  other  short  move- 
ments called  by  various  eccentric  names.  In 
one  of  Couperin's  Ordres  the  number  of  little 
pieces  amounts  to  no  less  than  twenty-three ; 
and  in  such  a  case  it  is  clear  that  a  sense  of  form 
or  complete  balance  in  the  whole  can  hardly 
have  been  even  aimed  at.    The  movements  are 
I  strung  together  in  the  same  key,  according  to 
the  recognised  rule,  as  a  series  of  agreeable  ballet 
pieces,  and  the  titles  point  to  their  belonging  to 
quite  a  different  order  of  art  from  that  illustrated 

>  Sm  VMM  Timet,  1901.  p.  163.  I  See  Smiata. 
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by  the  suite  in  its  maturity.  In  fact  their  kin- 
ship must  be  attributed  mainly  to  the  order  of 
programme  music  Thus  in  the  tenth  Ordre  of 
Couperin,  the  first  number  is  called  4  La  Triom- 
phante  '  and  also  '  Bruit  de  Guerre.'  In  the 
eleventh  Ordre  a  series  of  pieces  represents  '  Les 
Fastes  de  la  grande  etancienne  Mxnxstrxudxsx,' 
in  five  acts,  the  fourth  of  which  is  4  Les 
Invalided,'  etc.,  in  which  the  right  hand  is  made 
to  represent  1  Les  Disloqufa '  and  the  left  4  Les 
Boiteux,'  and  the  last  is  4  Desordre  ct  deroute 
de  toute  la  troupe  :  causes  par  les  Yvrognes,  les 
Singes,  et  les  Ours. 1 

In  Germany,  composers  kept  their  faces  more 
steadfastly  set  in  the  direction  of  purer  art- form, 
and  the  prevalence  of  uniformity  in  their  distri- 
bution of  movements  soon  became  remarkable. 
Kuhnau's  examples  have  been  already  referred 
to,  and  an  example  given  in  Pauer's 4  Alte  Clavier 
Mnaik '  illustrates  the  usual  order  absolutely. 
Spitta  mentions  that  the  famous  organist  Buxtc- 
hude  made  a  complete  suite  out  of  variations  on 
the  choral 4  Auf  meinera  lieben  Gott '  in  the  form 
of  sarabande,  courante,  and  gigue.    Twelve  sets 
of '  Pieces  de  Clavecin '  by  Mattheson,  which  were 
published  in  London  as  early  as  1714,  two  years 
before  Couperin's  first  set,  are  remarkably  regu- 
lar.   The  first,  in  D  minor,  has  a  prelude,  alle- 
mande  and  double,  courante  and  double,  sara- 
bande, and  gigue.    The  second  begins  with  a 
toccatina,  the  fifth  with  a  fantasia,  the  ninth 
with  a  •Boutade,'  and  the  tenth  with  a 
1  Symphonic, '  but  in  other  respects  most  of  them 
follow  the  same  outlines  of  general  distribution. 
The  4  Six  Suits  of  Lessons  1  of  the  Dutchman 
Johann  Loeillet,  published  a  little  earlier  still, 
are  equally  precise.   From  these  facts  it  is  quite 
clear  that  by  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century 
certain  definite  principles  of  grouping  the  move- 
ments were  generally  known  and  accepted  ;  and 
that  a  nucleus,  consisting  of  allemande,  courante, 
sarabande,  and  gigue,  had  become  the  accepted 
type  of  the  art-form. 

The  differences  between  the  structure  of  suite 
movements  and  sonata  movements  have  already 
been  traced  in  the  article  Sonata.  It  remains 
here  only  to  summarise,  with  more  special  re- 
ference to  the  suite.  While  sonata  movements 
constantly  increased  in  complexity,  suite  move- 
ments remained  almost  stationary.  They  were 
based  upon  the  persistence  of  the  uniform  type 
of  a  dance  rhythm,  throughout  the  whole  of  each 
several  movement  Hence  the  ground  principles 
of  subject  in  sonata  and  suite  are  altogether 
different.  In  the  former  the  subjects  are  con- 
crete, and  stand  out  in  a  marked  manner  both  in 
contrast  to  one  another  and  to  their  immediate 
context ;  and  it  is  a  vital  point  in  the  form  that 
they  shall  be  fully  and  clearly  recapitulated. 
In  the  suite,  on  the  other  hand,  the  subject  does 
not  stand  out  at  all  prominently  from  its  con- 
text, but  is  only  a  well  marked  presentation 
of  the  type  of  motion  and  rhythm  which  is  to 


prevail  throughout  the  movement  To  this  there 
is  no  contrasting  subject  or  episode,  and  definite 
recapitulation  is  no  part  of  the  scheme  at  all. 
In  a  few  cases— which  must  be  regarded  as  ac- 
cidents in  relation  to  the  logical  principles  of  tin- 
form — the  opening  bars  happen  to  be  sulliciently 
marked  to  have  something  of  the  character  of  a 
sonata  subject ;  and  in  such  cases  it  may  also 
hapjten  that  they  are  repeated  with  sufficient 
simplicity  to  have  the  effect  of  recapitulation. 
But  nevertheless  it  must  be  maintained  that  this 
is  not  part  of  the  principle  of  construction. 
And  with  reference  to  this  point  it  is  well  to 
remember  that  composers  did  not  attain  the 
ultimate  distinct  outlines  of  sonata  and  suite 
with  a  definite  purjiose  and  plan  before  them  ; 
but  that  in  working  with  particular  materials 
they  were  led  almost  unconsciously  to  differ- 
entiate the  two  forms.  The  plan  is  found  to 
exist  when  the  work  is  done  ;  but  it  is  not 
theoretically  propounded  and  then  worked  up 
to.  It  is  not  therefore  a  matter  for  surprise 
that  in  early  times  some  points  in  the  develop- 
ment of  abstract  form  of  the  sonata  kind  were 
worked  out  in  dance  movements  of  the  suite 
type,  and  applied  and  extended  afterwards  in 
works  which  had  more  distinctly  the  sonata 
character.  Nevertheless  the  sonata  is  not  an 
outgrowth  from  the  suite  ;  but,  inasmuch  as  both 
were  descended  from  a  kindred  stock,  before  the 
distinctions  had  become  well  defined,  it  is  natural 
that  many  works  should  have  continued  to  ex- 
hibit suggestions  and  traits  of  both  sides  promis- 
cuously. On  the  whole,  however,  it  is  remarkablo 
how  soon  the  distinct  types  came  to  be  generally 
maintained ;  and  from  the  number  of  instances 
which  conform,  the  system  can  be  fairly  deduced. 

The  most  marked  external  point  is  the  uni- 
formity of  key.     In  Corelli's  earlier  Sonato  da 

I  Camera,  which  in  general  are  decided  suites, 
the  one  exception  which  marks  a  sonata  tendency 
is  that  the  slow  dance  is  often  in  a  different  key 
from  the  rest  of  the  movements.  In  later  suites 
of  all  sorts  the  uniformity  of  key  throughout  is 
almost  universal.  In  the  whole  of  Bach's  the 
only  exceptions  are  the  second  minuet  of  the 
fourth  English  Suite,  and  the  second  gavotte  in 
that  known  as  the  4  Overture  in  French  Style.'1 

j  Hence  the  contrast  is  purely  one  of  character 
between  the  several  movements  ;  and  this  is 
emphasised  by  the  absence  of  any  marked  con- 
trast of  key  or  subject  in  the  movements  them- 
selves. They  are  almost  invariably  constructed 
upon  the  simple  principle  of  balanced  halves, 
each  representing  the  same  material  in  different 
phases,  and  each  strengthened  by  repetition. 
The  first  half  sets  out  from  the  tonic  key,  and 
without  any  marked  pause  or  division  modulates 
so  as  to  settle  into  the  key  of  the  dominant  or 
relative  major,  and  closes  in  that  key.  The 
second  half  begins  afresh  from  that  point,  and 
proceeding  in  most  cases  by  way  of  the  key  of 
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the  subdominant,  settles  well  back  again  into 
the  original  key  and  concludes.  The  only  break 
therefore  is  in  the  middle  ;  and  the  two  halves 
are  made  purposely  to  balance  one  another,  as 
far  as  may  be,  without  definite  recapitulation. 
In  a  few  movements,  such  especially  as  sara- 
bandes  and  intermezzi,  the  second  half  is  some- 
what extended  to  admit  of  a  little  development 
and  free  modulation,  but  the  general  principles 
in  the  average  number  of  cases  are  the  same, 
namely,  to  dilfuse  the  character  of  the  principal 
figures  and  features  throughout,  rather  than  to 
concentrate  the  interest  of  the  subject  in  definite 
parts  of  the  movement.  In  order,  however,  to 
strengthen  the  effect  of  balance  between  the  two 
halves,  certain  devices  are  common  and  charac- 
teristic, especially  with  regard  to  the  beginnings 
and  endings  of  each  half.  Thus  though  com- 
posers do  not  seem  to  have  aimed  at  recapitulation, 
there  is  frequently  a  clear  relation  between  the 
opening  bars  of  each  half.  This  often  amounts 
to  no  more  than  a  subtle  equivalence  in  the 
distribution  of  the  group  of  rhythms  in  the  bar, 
or  a  very  loose  transcript  of  its  melodic  features. 
But  in  some  cases,  most  especially  in  Bach,  the 
opening  bars  of  the  latter  half  present  a  free  in- 
version of  the  beginning  of  the  first  half,  or  a 
sort  of  free  shuffling  of  the  parts  approximating 
to  double  counterpoint  The  first  mode  is 
clearly  illustrated  by  the  Courante  of  the  third 
Partita  in  A  minor  as  follows  : — 


The  Allemandc  of  the  fourth  Suite  Anglaiso 
supplies  a  remarkable  example  of  free  inversion 
of  figures  and  parts  at  the  same  time : — 


The  other  point,  of  even  more  common  occur- 
rence, is  the  correspondence  of  the  ends  of  each 
half,  which  prevails  particularly  in  allemande*, 
courantes,  and  gigues.  A  very  fine  and  full 
example  is  supplied  by  the  Allemande  of  Bach's 
first  Suite  Anglaise  ;  the  Courante  of  his  second 
Suite  Franchise  supplies  another  of  some  length  ; 
and  among  works  of  other  composers  the  Alle- 
mande of  Lully's  Suite  in  E  minor,  the  Courante 
of  Matthesou's  Suite  No.  5  in  C  minor,  the 
Courante  of  Handel's  fourth  Suite,  the  Gigne 
of  his  eighth  Suite,  and  most  of  his  Alle- 
mandes, are  instances  to  the  point  In  the 
particular  manner  of  the  suite  movement* 
both  these  devices  are  exceedingly  effective  as 
emphasising  the  balance  of  halves,  and  in  the 
finest  movements  the  balance  of  material  and 
modulation  is  carefully  distributed  for  the  same 
end.  Thus  much  of  form  applies  more  or  less 
to  all  the  movements  which  arc  based  on  dance 
rhythms,  or  developed  on  that  principle. 

Each  of  the  movements  has  also  severally 
distinct  characteristics,  upon  which  the  form  of 
the  suite  as  a  whole  is  mainly  based.     For  the 
better  understanding  of  this  it  will  be  best  to 
take  the  group  which  forms  the  average  nucleus 
or  so-called  canon  of  the  Suite.    In  the  severest 
simplicity  of  the  form  the  Allemande  comes 
first,  as  in  all  Bach's  French  Suites,  in  some  of 
Couperin's,  and  many  by  earlier  composers. 
The  origin  of  the  movement  is  obscure,  and  it 
is  maintained  that  it  is  not  based  upon  any 
dance,  since  the  Allemande  of  Suabian  origin, 
said  to  be  the  only  dance-form  of  that  name 
known,   is  quite  distinct  from  it  However 
that  may  be,  its  constitution,  which  is  most 
important,  consists  mainly  of  moderately  slow 
4 -time,  with  regular  smooth  motion — most 
frequently  of  semiquavers — distributed  in  a 
figurate  manner  between  the  various  parts,  and 
its  character  has  been  generally  regarded  as  ap- 
propriately quiet  and  sober  ;  which  Mattheson 
described  as  the  'Ruhe  des  Anfangs.'    To  this 
the  Courante,  which  almost  invariably  follows 
it  in  the  mature  suite,  is  supposed  and  intended 
to  supply  a  contrast,  but  it  cannot  be  maintained 
that  it  always  does  so  successfully.     The  char- 
acter of  this  movement  varies  considerably, 
owing  chiefly  to  the  fact  that  there  are  two 
decidedly  distinct  forms  derived  from  different 
sources.    The  one  of  Italian  origin  which  is 
found  most  frequently  in  Corelli's  Sonatas,  in 
most  of  Handel's,  in  some  but  not  all  of  Purcell's 
Suites,  and  in  Bach's  fifth  and  sixth  French 
Suites,  and  fifth  Partita,  is  in  3-4  time,  of 
quick,  light,  and  direct  movement,  full  of  rapid 
passages  of  simple  character,  with  simple  rhythm, 
and  free  from  complication.    This  in  general 
supplies  in  an  obvious  sense  a  fair  contrast  to 
the  Allemande.    The  other  Courante,  of  French 
origin,  is  nominally  in  3-2  time,  but  its  char- 
acteristic is  a  peculiar  intermixture  of  3-2 
and  6-4,  which  is  supposed  to  produce  a  stronger 
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antithesis  to  the  smooth  motion  of  the  Allemande. 
In  the  original  dance  it  is  said  that  this  char- 
acteristic was  chiefly  confined  to  the  last  bars 
of  each  half,  but  in  mature  suite  movements 
it  was  elaborately  worked  into  the  body  of  the 
movement  with  very  curious  effect.  The 
quality  is  shown  as  early  as  Kuhnau,  but  more 
frequently  in  Couperin's  Suites,  from  whom  it  is 
said  Bach  adopted  it.  The  following  example 
from  Couperin's  third  Suite  is  characteristic  : — 
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It  is  possible  that  Bach  adopted  this  form  as 
affording  opportunities  for  rhythmic  exj>eri- 
ments  ;  he  certainly  carried  it  to  great  lengths, 
such  as  giving  the  right  hand  a  passage  in 
3-2  and  the  left  in  6-4  :— 


but  the  result  is  not  on  the  whole  very  success- 
ful. In  most  cases  the  French  Courantes  arc 
the  least  interesting  movement  of  his  Suites, 
and  as  contrasts  to  the  Allemande  do  not  com- 
pare favourably  with  the  Italian  Courante.  As 
an  element  of  contrast  the  crossing  of  the  time 
is  rather  theoretical  than  real,  and  the  necessity 
of  keeping  the  time  moderate  in  order  to  make 
it  intelligible  brings  the  strong  beats  and  the 
average  quick  neas  of  the  shortest  notes,  as  well 
as  the  full  spread  of  the  bar,  too  near  to  those 
of  the  Allemande  ;  and  in  the  general  effect  of 
the  Suite  these  externals  tell  more  strongly  than 
the  abstract  restlessness  of  crossing  rhythms. 
It  is  possible,  however,  that  the  French  Courante 
has  one  advantage  over  the  Italian  :  that  inas- 
much as  the  latter  has  more  stability  in  itself, 
it  calls  less  for  a  succeeding  movement,  and 
presents  less  perfectly  the  aspect  of  a  link  in 
the  chain  than  of  a  movement  which  might  as 
well  stand  alone.  There  is  a  slight  touch  of 
uneasiness  about  the  French  Courante  which,  as 
a  step  towards  the  Sara bande,  is  very  appropriate. 
In  this  latter  movement,  which  is  of  Spanish 
or  possibly  Moorish  origin,  rhythmic  principle 
is  very  pronounced,  and  at  the  same  time  simple. 


Its  external  aspect  is  chiefly  the  strong  emphasis 
on  the  second  beat  of  a  bar  of  three  in  slow  time, 
as  is  clearly  illustrated  in  Handel's  Sarabande 
in  theG  minor  Suite,  in  his  '  Lascia  ch'io  pianga,' 
and  in  the  Sarabande  of  Bach's  F  major  Suite 
Anglaise.  This  is  an  obvious  source  of  contrast 
with  both  the  preceding  members  of  the  suite, 
since  in  both  Allemande  and  Courante  there  is 
no  pronounced  and  j>ersistent  rhythm,  and  the 
pace,  though  not  necessarily  quick,  scarcely 
ever  comes  within  the  range  of  motion  or  style 
characteristic  of  definitely  slow  movements. 
There  is  also  a  further  and  equally  important 
element  of  contrast.  The  first  two  numbers  are 
characterised  in  a  considerable  proportion  of 
instances  by  a  similar  free  motion  of  jiarts. 
The  process  of  carrying  on  the  figures  is  some- 
times knit  by  a  kind  of  free  imitation,  but, 
however  desirable  it  may  t>e  theoretically  to 
regard  them  so,  they  cannot  fairly  be  described 
as  movements  of  imitation.  The  process  is 
rather  that  of  free  figuration  of  two  or  three 
parts,  giving  in  general  a  contrapuntal  effect  to 
the  whole.  In  the  Sarabande  the  pcculiar 
rhythmic  character  puts  both  systematic  imita- 
tion and  regular  contrapuntal  motion  equally 
out  of  the  question.  Consequently  as  a  rule 
a  more  decidedly  harmonic  style  obtains  ;  the 
chords  are  fuller,  and  move  more  simultaneously 
as  blocks  of  harmony.  The  character  of  the 
finest  examples  is  uecessarily  very  pliable,  and 
varies  between  free  melody  with  simple  accom- 
jianying  harmony,  such  as  those  in  Bach's  Suites 
Auglaises  in  F  and  D  minor,  Handel's  Suites  in 
G  minor  and  £  minor ;  examples  in  which  the 
prominent  melodic  features  are  distributed  suc- 
cessively without  regularity  between  the  parts, 
as  in  those  in  the  Suites  Auglaises  in  G  minor 
and  A  minor,  the  Suite  Francaise  in  B  minor,  the 
Partita  in  Bb,  and  several  of  Couperin's  ;  and  a 
few  examples  iu  which  a  figure  or  characteristic 
mode  of  motion  is  made  to  prevail  almost 
throughout,  as  in  the  Suite  Francaise  in  Et>. 
The  general  effect  of  the  sarabandes  is  noble  and 
serious,  and  the  music  is  more  concentrated  than 
in  any  other  member  of  the  group  of  movements. 
It  is  thus  in  various  respects  the  central  j>oint 
of  the  suite  : — in  position  ;  in  musical  interest 
and  unique  quality ;  and  in  the  fact,  as  observed 
and  curiously  commented  on  by  Nottebohm, 
that  the  preceding  movements  generally  tend  to 
the  solidity  and  the  succeeding  movements  to 
lightness  and  gaiety.  The  order  is  in  this 
respect  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  average 
sonatas,  and  seems  to  be  the  art -ex position  of 
the  same  ideas  of  form  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  musical  sense,  though  differently  carried 
out  as  far  as  the  actual  manner  and  material  of 
the  movements  are  concerned. 

In  the  most  concise  examples  of  the  Suite  the 
Sarabande  is  followed  by  the  final  Gigue  ;  but 
it  is  so  common  with  all  the  most  notable 
writers  of  suites  to  interpolate  other  movements, 
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that  it  may  be  well  to  notice  them  first  These 
appear  to  have  been  called  by  the  older  writers 
Galanterien,  and  more  lately  Intermezzi ;  and 
seem  to  have  been  regarded  as  a  sort  of  concession 
to  popular  taste.  But  in  any  way  they  answer 
the  purposes  of  form  exceedingly  well.  A  very 
great  variety  of  dances  is  introduced  at  this 
point.  The  most  familiar  are  the  Gavottes, 
Bourreea,  Minuets,  and  Passepieds.  But  besides 
these  the  most  distinguished  writers  introduced 
Loures,  Polonaises,  movements  called  Arias,  and 
other  less  familiar  forni9.  Their  character  on 
the  average  is  especially  light  and  simple,  and  in 
the  dance  numbers  it  is  remarkable  that  they 
always  preserve  their  dance  character  more 
decidedly  and  obviously  than  any  other  mem- 
ber of  the  group.  It  is  not  possible  to  describe  | 
them  all  in  detail,  as  they  are  too  numerous,  but  | 
their  aspect  in  the  group  is  for  the  most  part 
similar,  and  is  analogous  to  that  of  the  Scherzo 
or  Minuet  and  Trio  in  the  modern  sonata.  They 
evidently  strengthen  the  balance  on  either  side 
of  the  sarabande  both  in  quality  and  amount. 
In  many  cases  there  is  a  considerable  group  of 
them,  and  in  these  cases  it  is  that  the  Aria  is 
sometimes  introduced.  This  movement  has  little 
connection  with  the  modern  piece  of  the  same 
name,  as  it  is  generally  a  short  movement  in 
the  same  balanced  form  as  tho  other  movements, 
but  free  from  the  dance  basis  and  rule  of  time. 
It  is  generally  moderately  slow,  and  sometimes 
consistently  melodious,  as  in  Mattheson's  Suite 
in  A  ;  but  often  it  is  little  more  than  a  string  of 
figures,  withouteven  melody  of  much  importance. 
The  group  of  Intermezzi  is  generally  contrasted 
with  the  Sarabande  and  the  Gigue  either  by  a 
square  time  or  by  the  interchange  of  moderate 
movement,  such  as  that  of  the  Minuet ;  and  the 
conciseness  and  distinctness  of  the  type  is  always 
sufficient  to  make  the  relations  on  both  sides 
perfectly  clear. 

The  Gigue  which  concludes  the  series  is 
theoretically,  and  in  most  cases  actually,  of 
light  and  rapid  style.  It  is  usually  based  on 
some  rhythmic  combination  of  3  feet,  but  even 
this  is  not  invariable.  The  balance  is  in  favour 
of  12-8  time  ;  but  6-8  is  also  common,  and 
12-16  and  3-8  not  unfrequent  ;  while  a  few 
are  in  some  form  of  common  time,  as  the  slow 
Gigue  in  the  first  French  Suite  of  Bach,  and 
the  remarkable  example  in  his  last  Partita  in 
E  minor.  The  old  fancy  for  concluding  a  work 
with  a  fugue  is  illustrated  by  the  common 
occurrence  of  fugal  treatment  in  this  member  ; 
alone  of  the  regular  group  of  the  true  suite 
series.  The  treatment  is  met  with  in  all  direc- 
tions ;  in  Kuhnau,  Mattheson,  Handel,  Couperin, 
as  well  as  Bach.  The  method  of  application  is 
commonly  to  begin  and  carry  out  a  free  sort  of 
fugue  in  the  first  half,  concluding  like  the  other  | 
movements  in  the  dominant  key  ;  and  to  take 
up  the  same  subject  freely  '  al  rovescio '  or  by 
contrary  motion  in  the  second  half,  with  regular  i 


answer  as  in  a  fresh  lughetta,  and  carry  it  out 
on  that  basis  with  the  usual  direction  of 
modulation,  concluding  in  the  original  key. 
Thus  the  fugal  treatment  is  an  accessory  to 
the  usual  form  of  the  suite  movement,  which 
is  here  as  regularly  and  invariably  maintained 
as  in  the  other  members  of  the  group. 

The  most  imjwrtant  accessory  which  is  com- 
monly added  to  this  nucleus  is  the  Prelude,  It 
appears  in  a  variety  of  forms,  and  under  a  great 
variety  of  names.  (It  is  worth  noticing  that  all 
six  introductory  movements  of  Bach's  Partitas 
have  different  titles.)  The  chief  point  which  is 
most  obvious  in  relation  to  the  other  movements 
is  that  their  characteristic  form  of  nearly  equal 
halves  is  systematically  avoided  ;  in  fact  any 
other  form  seems  to  have  been  taken  in  pre- 
ference. In  many  important  examples  it  is  the 
longest  and  most  elaborate  movement  of  alL 
In  some  it  is  a  sort  of  rhapsody  or  irregular 
group  of  arpeggios  and  other  figures  based 
on  simple  series  of  chords.  Bach  commonly 
develo]>ed  it  on  the  same  broad  outlines  as 
some  of  his  largest  sonata  movements,  and  the 
first  and  last  of  the  Italian  Concerto — that  is, 
the  distinct  balancing  section  of  clear  musical 
character  and  full  close  at  the  beginning  and 
end  of  the  movement,  and  the  long  passage  of 
development  and  modulation  in  the  middle, 
sometimes  embracing  new  figures.  This  is 
illustrated  by  the  Preludes  to  the  Suites 
Anglaises  in  A  minor,  G  minor,  F  and  E  minor. 
In  other  examples  the  treatment  is  fugal,  or 
contains  a  complete  fugue  along  with  other 
matter  of  more  rhapsodical  cast,  as  in  the 
Toccata  of  the  Partita  in  E  minor  ;  or  yet 
again  it  is  in  the  form  of  a  Fantasia,  or  of  the 
Overture  as  then  understood.  The  effect  is 
certainly  to  add  breadth  and  stability  to  the 
group  in  no  mean  degree,  and  the  contrast 
with  the  rest  of  the  movements  is  in  every 
respect  unmistakable.  This  completes  the 
general  outline  of  the  Suite  in  its  finest  and 
most  consistently  complete  form,  as  illustrated 
in  Bach  8  Suites  Anglaises,  which  must  be 
regarded  as  the  culminating  point  of  the  Suite 
as  an  art  form. 

In  the  matter  of  actual  distribution  of 
movements  there  are  plenty  of  examples  of 
experiments,  even  in  the  time  when  the  usual 
nucleus  had  come  to  be  generally  recognised  ; 
in  fact,  there  is  hardly  any  large  collection  of 
sr.it. •*  which  does  not  present  some  exceptions 
to  the  rules.  Bach's  departures  from  the  usual 
outlines  are  chiefly  in  the  earliest  examples,  such 
as  the  Partitas,  in  one  of  which  he  concludes 
with  a  rondo  and  a  caprice.  The  1  Ouverture 
a  la  maniere  Francaise,'  for  Clavier,  is  in 
appearance  a  Suite,  but  it  is  clear  that  Bach 
had  not  only  the  Clavier  Suite  type  in  his 
mind  in  laying  out  its  plan,  but  also  the  freer 
distribution  of  numbers  in  the  so-called  French 
C.  "*'!i-e  said  to  date  from  Lully.     In  this 
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there  is  no  Allemande ;  the  Sarabande  has 
Intermezzi  on  both  sides  of  it,  and  it  concludes 
with  an  ■  Echo 1  after  the  Gigne.    The  works 
of  his  which  are  now  commonly  known  as 
Orchestral  Suites  must  be  put  in  the  same 
category.      For  the   inference  suggested  by 
Dehn's  trustworthy  observations  on  the  M5S. 
is  that  Bach  regarded  them  as  Overtures,  and 
that  the  name  Suite  was  added  by  some  one 
else  afterwards.    They  depart  from  the  average 
order  of  the  Clavier  Suite  even  more  conspicu- 
ously than  the  above-mentioned  work.  In 
his  later  compositions  for  Clavier,  as  has  been 
already  remarked,  he  was  very  strict.  Handel's 
Suites   on   the  other  hand  are  conspicuous 
departures  from  the  usual  order.    They  are,  in 
fact,  for  the  most  part  hybrids,  and  very  few 
have  the  genuine  suite  character  as  a  whole. 
The  introduction  of  airs  with  variations,  and 
of  fugues,  in  the  body  of  the  work,  takes  them 
out  of  the  category  of  strict  interdependent  art 
forms,  and  makes  them  appear  rather  as  casual 
strings  of  movements,  which  are  often  as  fit  to 
be  taken  alone  or  in  different  groups  as  in  the 
group  into  which  he  has  thrown  them.  More- 
over they  illustrate  somewhat,  as  Nottebohm 
has  also  observed,  the  peculiar  position  which 
Handel  occupied  in  art,  as  not  pure  German 
only,  but  also  as  representative  of  some  of  the 
finest  traits  of  the  Italian  branch  of  the  art. 
The  tendency  of  the  Italians  after  Corelli  was 
towards  the  Violin  Sonata,  a  distinct  branch 
from  the  original  stem,  and  to  this  order  some 
of  Handel's  Suites  tend  to  approximate.  It 
was  chiefly  by  thorough  Germans  that  the  suite- 
form  was  developed  in  its  austerest  simplicity  ; 
and  in  that  condition  and  in  relation  to  their 
keyed  instruments  it  seems  that  the  usual 
group  is  the  most  satisfactory  that  has  been 
devised. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  Suite  as  an  art -form  is 
far  more  elementary  and  inexpansive  than  the 
Sonata.  In  fact  it  attained  its  maturity  long 
before  the  complete  development  of  the  latter 
form  ;  and  not  a  little  of  the  interest  which  at- 
taches to  it  is  derived  from  that  and  collateral 
facts.  It  was  the  first  instrumental  form  in 
which  several  movements  were  combined  into  a 
complete  whole.  It  was  the  first  in  which  the 
ecclesiastical  influences  which  had  been  so 
powerful  in  all  high-class  music  were  completely 
supplanted  by  a  secular  type  of  equally  high 
artistic  value.  Lastly,  it  was  the  highest 
representative  instrumental  form  of  the  con- 
trapuntal period,  as  the  Sonata  is  the  highest 
of  the  harmonic  period.  It  was  brought  to 
perfection  when  the  modern  sonata  was  still  in 
its  infancy,  and  before  those  ideas  of  key  and 
of  the  relations  of  harmonies  which  lie  at  the 
root  of  sonata-form  had  become  tangible  realities 
to  men's  minds.  In  some  respects  the  complete 
plan  has  the  aspect  of  formalism  and  rigidity. 
The  uniformity  of  key  is  sometimes  taken 


exception  to,  and  the  sameness  of  structural 
principle  in  each  movement  is  also  undoubtedly 
somewhat  of  a  drawback  ;  but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  form  is  a  representative 
product  of  a  peculiar  artistic  period,  and  devised 
for  a  particular  keyed  instrument,  and  for  minds 
as  yet  unaccustomed  to  the  varied  elaboration 
of  the  sonata.  The  results  are  remarkable  and 
valuable  in  a  high  degree  ;  and  though  this 
may  be  chiefly  owing  to  the  exceptional  powers 
of  the  com  |  h  ,sr]  s  who  made  use  of  the  form,  it 
is  possible  that  as  a  pattern  for  the  combination 
of  small  pieces  it  may  still  be  worthy  of  regard. 

I  In  fact  the  combination  of  short  lyrical  move- 
ments such  as  are  characteristic  of  modern 

'  times  has  strong  points  of  analogy  with  it. 

I  Moreover,  since  it  is  obviously  possible  to 
introduce  modifications  of  some  of  the  details 
which  were  too  rigid  in  the  early  scheme  with- 
out destroying  the  general  principles  of  the 
form,  it  seems  that  genuine  and  valuable  musical 
results  may  still  be  obtained  by  grafting  charac- 
teristics of  modern  treatment  and  expression 
upon  the  old  stock.    There  already  exist  several 

I  exjierinients  of  this  kind  by  modem  composers 
of  mark  ;  and  the  Suites  for  orchestra,  piano- 
forte, violoncello,  or  violin,  by  Lachner,  Raff, 
Bargiel,  Saint-Saens,  Tchaikovsky,  Ries,  and 
Cowen,  are  not  by  any  means  among  their  least 
successful  efforts.  c.  h.  h.  p. 

8UK,   Josef.       See  Bohemian  String 
Quartet. 

SULLIVAN,  Sir  Arthur  Seymour,  was 
born  in  London,1  May  13,  1842.  His  father, 
a  native  of  County  Cork,  was  a  bandmaster, 
and  chief  professor  of  the  clarinet  at  Kneller 
Hall  ;  he  was  thus  born  amongst  music.  His 
first  systematic  instruction  was  received  from 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Helmore,  Master  of  the 
Children  of  the  Cha|>el  Royal,  which  he  entered 
April  12,  1854,  and  left  on  the  change  of  his 
voice,  June  22,  1857.  While  at  the  Chapel 
Royal  he  wrote  many  anthems  and  small 
pieces.  One  of  them,  'O  Israel,'  a  'sacred 
song,'  was  published  by  Novellos  in  1855.  In 
1856  the  Mendelssohn  Scholarship  was  brought 
into  active  existence,  and  in  July  of  that  year 
Sullivan  was  elected  the  first  scholar.  With- 
out leaving  the  Chapel  Royal  he  began  to  study 
at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music  under  Goss  and 
Stemdale  Bennett,  and  remained  there  till  his 
dejiarture  for  Leipzig  in  the  autumn  of  185S. 
An  overture  •  of  considerable  merit '  is  nu  n 
tioned  2  at  this  time  as  having  been  played  nl 
one  of  the  private  concerts  of  the  Academy. 
At  Leipzig  he  entered  the  Conservatorium  under 
Plaidy,  Hauptmann,  Richtcr,  Julius  Rietz,  and 
Moscheles,  and  remained  there  in  company 
with  Walter  Bache,  John  F.  Barnett,  Franklin 
Taylor,  and  Carl  Rosa,  till  the  end  of  1861. 

<  A  photiifrraph  <»f  the  bnute  in  Lamlwth  i* riven  In  the  Uiuirnt 
Timet  fat  1901.  p.  341.  In  the  same  volume  many  »iical.,fc «  of  the 
compuaer'n  youUi  are  related. 

*  .Iffcrrnrttm,  July  34,  1858. 
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He  then  returned  to  London,  bringing  with 
him  his  music  to  Shakespeare's  'Tempest' 
(op.  1  a,  dedicated  to  Sir  George  Smart),  which 
was  produced  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  April  5, 
1862,  aud  repeated  on  the  12th  of  tho  same 
month. 

This  beautiful  composition  made  a  great 
sensation  in  musical  circles,  and  launched  him 
into  London  musical  society.  Two  very  grace- 
ful pianoforte  pieces,  entitled  'Thoughts,'  were 
among  his  earliest  publications.  The  arrival 
of  the  Princess  of  Wales  in  March  1863,  pro- 
duced a  song,  'Bride  from  the  North,'  and  a 
Procession  March  and  Trio  in  Efc>  ;  and  a  song 
entitled  '  I  heard  the  Nightingale '  was  pub- 
lished April  28  of  the  same  year.  But  his 
next  work  of  importance  was  a  cantata  called 
'  Kenilworth,'  words  by  the  late  H.  F.  Chorley, 
written  for  the  Birmingham  Festival  of  1864, 
and  produced  there.  It  contains  a  fine  duet, 
for  soprano  and  tenor,  to  Shakespeare's  words, 
'On  such  a  night  as  this.'  His  music  to  the 
ballet  of  '  L'fie  enchantce 1  was  produced  at 
Govent  Garden,  May  16,  1864. 

At  this  date  he  lost  much  time  over  an 
opera  called  '  The  Sapphire  Necklace,'  also  by 
Chorley  ;  the  undramatio  character  of  the 
libretto  of  which  prevented  its  representation. 
The  music  was  used  up  in  other  works.  In 
March  1866  Sullivan  produced  a  Symphony  in 
E  at  tho  Crystal  Palace,  which  has  been  often 
played  subsequently,  there  and  at  the  Philhar- 
monic, etc.  In  the  same  year  he  expressed  his 
grief  for  the  loss  of  his  father  in  an  overture 
entitled  '  In  Memoriam,'  which  was  produced 
(Oct  30)  at  the  Norwich  Festival  of  that  year. 
A  concerto  for  violoncello  and  orchestra  was 
played  by  Piatti  at  tho  Crystal  Palace  on 
Nov.  24.  This  was  followed  by  an  overture, 
'Marmion,'  commissioned  by  the  Philharmonio 
Society,  and  produced  by  them  June  3,  1867. 
In  the  autumn  of  that  year  he  accompanied 
his  friend  the  Editor  of  this  Dictionary 
[Sir  George  Grove]  to  Vienna,  in  search  of 
the  Schubert  MSS.,  which  have  since  be- 
come so  well  known.  At  the  same  time  his 
symphony  was  played  at  the  Gewandhaus 
at  Leipzig.  In  1869  he  composed  a  short 
oratorio  on  the  story  of  the  '  Prodigal  Son,'  for 
the  Worcester  Festival,  where  it  was  produced 
on  Sept.  8.  In  1870  he  again  contributed  a 
work  to  the  Birmingham  Festival,  the  4  Over- 
ture di  Ballo '  (in  Eb),  which,  while  couched 
throughout  in  dance-rhythms,  is  constructed  in 
perfectly  classical  form.  To  continue  the  list 
of  his  commissioned  works:  in  1871,  in  com- 
pany with  Gounod,  Hiller,  and  Pinsuti,  he 
wrote  a  piece  for  the  opening  of  the  '  Annual 
International  Exhibition '  at  the  Albert  Hall, 
on  May  1 — a  cantata  by  Tom  Taylor  called 
'  On  Shore  and  Sea,'  for  solo,  chorus,  and  or- 
chestra. On  the  recovery  of  the  Prince  of  Wales 
from  illness,  he  composed,  at  tho  call  of  the 


Crystal  Palace  Company,  a  Festival  Te  Deum, 

for  soprano  solo,  orchestra,  and  chorus,  which 
was  performed  there  May  1,  1872.  At  thii 
time  he  was  closely  engaged  in  editing  the 
collection  of  '  Church  Hymns  with  Tunes  *  for 
the  Christian  Knowledge  Society,  for  which 
he  wrote  twenty-one  original  tunes.  In  1873 
he  made  a  third  appearance  at  Birmingham, 
this  time  with  the  leading  feature  of  the  Festival, 
an  oratorio  entitled  'The  Light  of  the  World,' 
the  words  selected  from  the  Biblo  by  himself. 
The  success  of  this  work  at  Birmingham  was 
great,  and  it  has  often  since  been  performed. 
Sullivan  succeeded  Sir  Michael  Costa  as  con- 
ductor of  the  Leeds  Festival  of  1880,  and  wrote 
for  it '  The  Martyr  of  Antioch,'  to  words  selected 
from  Milman's  play  of  that  name.  The  work 
lies  between  an  oratorio  and  a  cantata,  and  was 
enthusiastically  received.  He  conducted  the 
Leeds  Festivals  from  1883  to  1898,  composing 
for  the  latter  'The  Golden  Legend,'  to  words 
selected  by  Joseph  Bennett  from  Longfellow's 
poem. 

Wo  will  now  go  back  to  those  works  which 
have  made  Sullivan's  name  most  widely  known, 
not  only  in  Euro]**  but  in  Australia  and  America 
—  his  comic  operettas,  and  his  songs.  '  Cox  and 
Box,  a  new  Triumviretta,'  was  an  adaptation  by 
F.  C.  Burnand  of  Madison  Morton's  well-known 
farce,  made  still  more  comic  by  the  interpola- 
tions, and  set  by  Sullivan  with  a  brightness  and 
a  drollery  which  at  once  put  him  in  the  highest 
rank  as  a  comic  composer.1  It  was  first  heard 
at  Moray  Lodge  (Mr.  Arthur  J.  Lewis's)  on 
April  27,  1867,  and  produced  in  public  at  tiu 
Adelphi  a  fortnight  after,  on  May  11.  The 
vein  thus  struck  was  not  at  first  very  rapidly 
worked.  '  The  Contrabandista '  (2  acts,  words 
by  Burnand)*  followed  at  St.  George's  Opera 
House  on  Dec.  18,  1867  ;  but  then  there  was  a 
pause.  '  Thcspis,  or  the  Gods  grown  old  ;  an 
o|>cratio  extravaganza,'  by  Gilbert  (Gaiety, 
Dec.  26,  1871),  and  'The  Zoo,  an  original 
musical  folly,'  by  B.  Rowe  (St.  James's,  June  5, 
1875),  though  full  of  fun  and  animation,  were 
neither  of  them  sufficient  to  take  the  public 
'  Trial  by  Jury,  an  extravaganza ' — and  a  very 
extravagant  one  too — words  by  W.  S.  Gilbert, 
produced  at  the  Royalty,  March  25,  1875,  had 
a  great  success,  and  many  representations,  owing 
in  part  to  the  very  humorous  conception  of  the 
character  of  the  Judge  by  Sullivan's  brother 
Frederick.  But  none  of  these  can  be  said  to 
have  taken  a  real  hold  on  the  public.  '  Tlio 
Sorcerer,  an  original  modern  comic  opera,'  by 
W.  S.  Gilbert,  which  first  established  the  popu- 
larity  of  its  composer,  was  a  new  departure,  a 
piece  of  larger  dimensions  and  more  snbstance 
than  any  of  its  predecessors.  It  was  produced 
at  the  Opera-Comique,  Strand,  Nov.  17,  1877, 
and  ran  uninterruptedly  for  175  nights.  The 

1  Smi  Tlmr*  of  May  13.  1W7. 

-  ThU  ojwrm  w»*  written,  composed.  and  produced  In  the  eitrv 
imllH.iily  ihort  »|ui*  ot  aixtccii  day*. 
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company  formed  for  this  piece  by  D'Oyly  Carte, 
including  that  admirable  artist  George  Groa- 
smith,  was  maintained  in  the  next,  'H.M.S. 
Pinafore, '  produced  at  the  same  house,  May  25, 
1S78.    This  not  only  ran  in  London  for  700 
consecutive  nights  (besides  an  unauthorised 
series  of  performances  at  another  theatre),  but 
had  an  extraordinary  vogue  in  the  provinces, 
and  was  adopted  in  the  United  States  to  a  degree 
exceeding  all  previous  record.    To  protect  their 
interests  there,  Sullivan  and  Gilbert  visited  the 
United  States  in  1879,  and  remained  for  several 
months.    An  attempt  to  bring  out  the  piece  at 
Berlin  as  '  Amor  am  Bord ' 1  failed,  owing  to 
the  impossibility  of  anything  like  political  carica- 
ture in  Germany.    But  it  was  published  by 
Litolff  in  1882.    The  vein  of  droll  satire  on 
current  topics  adopted  in  the  last  two  pieces  was 
fully  kept  up  in  'The  Pirates  of  Penzance' 
(April  3,  1880),  and  'Patience,  an  aesthetic 
opera '  (April  25,  1881),  during  the  run  of  which 
the  company  moved  to  the  Savoy  Theatre  built 
especially  for  these  operas,  and  opened  on 
Oct  10,  1881.    ['Iolanthe'  was  brought  out 
on  Nov.  25,  1882,  'Princess  Ida 'on  Jan.  5, 
1884,  and  the  most  successful  of  the  whole  series, 
'The  Mikado,'  on  March  14,  1885.    « Ruddi- 
gore'  followed  it  on  Jan.  22,  1887,  '  The  Yeomen 
of  the  Guard'  on  Oct.  3,  1888,  and  'The  Gon- 
doliers '  on  Dec.  7,  1 889.    Up  to  this  time  the 
happy  partnership  formed  between  Sullivan, 
Gilbert,  and  D'Oyly  Carte  had  remained  un- 
broken, and  uniform  favour  crowned  their  suc- 
cessive undertakings,  the  run  of  each  opera  only 
ceasing  with  the  production  of  its  successor. 
From  the  time  of  the  rupture,  the  management 
relied  on  revivals  of  the  repertory  that  had  been 
formed,  and  upon  attempts  by  others  to  carry 
on  what  were  called  the  'Savoy  traditions.' 
Sullivan  himself  contributed  'Haddon  Hall '  to 
a  libretto  by  Sydney  Grundy,  and  it  was  pro- 
duced on  Sept  24,  1892.  The  reconcilement  of 
the  Savoy  differences  was  a  matter  of  national 
rejoicing,  and  on  Oct  7,  1893,  the  next  Gilbert 
and  Sullivan  opera  was  seen,  called  '  Utopia 
Limited  '  ;  for  the  next  production,  a  revival  of 
the  '  Contraband ista' — to  a  libretto  of  Burnand's 
— with  various  modifications  of  the  original,  was 
{riven  as  'The  Chieftain,'  on  Dec.  12,  1894. 
On  March  7,  1896,  'The  Grand  Duke,'  a  new 
Gilbert  and  Sullivan  piece,  was  produced,  but 
after  a  revival  of '  The  Gondoliers,'  the  continu- 
ance of  the  famous  collaboration  was  once  more 
broken,  and  'The  Beauty  Stone,'  to  a  libretto 
by  Messrs.  Comyns  Carr  and  A.  W.  Pinero,  was 
produced  on  May  28,  1898.   With  the  produc- 
tion of  'The  Rose  of  Persia,'  to  a  libretto 
by  Captain  Basil  Hood,  on  Nov.  29,  1899,  a 
new  period  of  success  seemed  to  have  been 
begun,  and  the  reception  of  the  work  by  the 
public  was  almost  as  great  as  that  given  for  so 
!nany  years  to  the  two  collaborators.  'The 


Emerald  Isle, '  by  the  same  librettist,  was  brough  t 
out  on  April  27,  1901,  some  months  after  the 
composer's  death  ;  the  music  was  finished  by 
Edward  German,  who  in  'Merrie  England'  and 
'  A  Princess  of  Kensington  '  made  an  excellent 
effort  to  continue  the  genre.  For  one  reason 
or  another  it  was  found  impossible  to  keep 
the  vogue  the  theatre  had  so  long  enjoyed  ; 
but  in  these  latter  days,  now  that  the  fashion 
of  the  rule  of  the  so-called  '  musical  comedy ' 
seems  a  little  on  the  wane,  the  more  educated 
portions  of  the  publio  have  shown  a  decided 
inclination  to  return  to  the  Savoy  form  of 
entertainment ;  and,  while  all  over  the  country 
the  popularity  of  the  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  operas 
has  never  decreased,  the  curious  prohibition  of 
'  The  Mikado,'  and  the  still  more  curious  with- 
drawal of  that  prohibition,  have  placed  the 
work  higher  in  popular  favour  than  it  ever  was 
before.  It  was  generally  felt  that  Sullivan  was 
devoting  himself  too  exclusively  to  the  light 
music  in  which  he  was  so  accomplished  a  master  ; 
and  in  the  first  edition  of  this  Dictionary  Sir 
George  Grove  expressed  the  hope  that  he  would 
'apply  his  gifts  to  the  production  of  a  serious 
opera  on  some  subject  of  abiding  human  or 
national  interest.'  When  a  new  theatre  was 
built  at  Cambridge  Circus  by  D'Oyly  Carte,  for 
the  special  purpose  of  realising  this  hope,  publio 
interest  and  encouragement  reached  an  extra- 
ordinary intensity  ;  and  '  The  Royal  English 
Opera  House*  was  otiened  on  Jan.  81,  1891, 
with  the  grand  opera  'Ivanhoe,'  in  three  acts, 
to  a  libretto  by  Julian  Sturgis.  Everything 
was  done  to  ensure  the  success  of  the  important 
undertaking,  which,  had  the  scheme  been  a 
little  bolder  and  more  widely  based,  would  no 
doubt  have  reached  the  permanent  success  at 
which  it  aimed.  Various  circumstances  con- 
tributed to  the  ultimate  failure  of  the  scheme, 
and  to  the  establishment  of  the  '  Palace  Theatre 
of  Varieties'  in  its  stead.  The  composer  had 
apparently  found  it  difficult  to  throw  over  all 
the  Savoy  traditions  at  once,  and  accordingly 
he  interspersed,  with  scenes  in  which  real 
dramatic  interest  was  displayed,  some  which 
were  in  a  flimsy  style,  quite  incongruous  with 
the  rest.  The  impression  at  the  time  was  that 
unless  a  piece  ran  for  at  least  one  hundred 
nights  consecutively,  it  could  not  rank  as  a 
success,  and  in  order  to  secure  this  long  run, 
and  in  view  of  the  impossibility  of  any  singers 
repeating  trying  parts  for  six  or  seven  perform- 
ances per  week,  two  casts  of  principal  singers 
were  engaged  ;  but  it  was  imjKxssiblc  to  foresee 
which  representatives  would  apjiear  on  any 
given  night,  and  as  the  seats  had  to  be  booked 
long  beforehand,  the  admirers  of  the  composer  at 
last  got  tired  of  the  uncertainty  and  withdrew 
their  patronage  from  the  undertaking.  Another 
mistake  was  made,  for  although  rumours  were 
heard  of  various  new  English  operas  being 
prepared  to  take  the  place  of  '  Ivanhoe,'  none 
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was  ready  when  its  popularity  was  over,  and 
Messager's  pretty  *  Basoche 1  was  produced  ;  at 
the  close  of  the  run  of  this  piece,  the  theatre 
was  transformed  into  a  music-hall.  Sullivan 
wrote  a  good  many  sets  of  incidental  music  to 
plays,  beside  'The  Tempest,'  with  which  his 
first  recognition  had  been  obtained.  'The 
Merchant  of  Venice,'  at  the  Prince's  Theatre, 
Manchester,  1871  ;  'The  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor,' Gaiety  Theatre,  1874; '  Henry  VIII.,* 
Manchester,  1878;  '  Macbeth,' Lyceum  Theatre, 
1888  ;  Tennyson's  '  Foresters,'  1892  (first  pro- 
duced in  America,  and  afterwards  at  Daly's 
Theatre) ;  and  Comyns  Carr's  *  King  Arthur,' 
Lyceum  Theatre,  1 894,  are  the  most  important 
of  these  compositions.  The  Diamond  Jubilee 
of  Queen  Victoria  was  celebrated  by  Sullivan 
in  two  compositions  :  the  ballet,  1  Victoria  and 
Merrie  England,'  produced  at  the  Alhambra, 
May  25,  1897,  in  which  a  danced  fugue  was 
the  best  and  most  interesting  number ;  and  a 
'Festival  Te  Deum,'  given  at  the  Chester  Festival 
of  1897.  The  opening  of  the  Imperial  Institute 
in  1893  suggested  a  March,  and  various  public 
events  of  the  same  kind  were  celebrated  by 
compositions,  for  in  some  sort  Sullivan  ranked 
as  a  poet  laureate  of  music]  Such  unpre- 
cedented recognition  speaks  for  itself.  But  it 
is  higher  praise  to  say,  with  a  leading  critic, 
that  'while  Mr.  Sullivan's  music  is  as  comio 
and  lively  as  anything  by  Offenbach,  it  has  the 
extra  advantage  of  being  the  work  of  a  cultivated 
musician,  who  would  scorn  to  write  ungram- 
matically even  if  he  could.' 

Sullivan's  songs  were  in  their  day  as  well 
known  as  his  operettas.  They  are  almost  always 
of  a  tender  or  sentimental  cast  ;  and  some  of 
them,  such  as  '  Sweet  day  so  cool,  so  calm,  so 
bright'  ;  the  '  Arabian  Love  Song,'  by  Shelley  ; 
'0  fair  dove,  0  fond  dove,'  by  Jean  Ingelow  ; 
the  Shakespeare  Songs  and  the  Song- cycle  of 
'The  Window,'  written  for  the  purpose  by 
Tennyson,  stand  in  a  very  high  rank.  None  of 
these,  however,  have  attained  the  popularity  of 
others,  which,  though  slighter  than  those  just 
named,  and  more  in  the  ballad  style,  have  hit 
the  public  taste  to  a  remarkable  degree.  Such 
are  '  Will  he  come  ? '  and  '  The  Lost  Chord,'  « O 
ma  charmante'  (V.  Hugo)  ; '  The  Distant  Shore ' 
and  '  Sweethearts  '  (both  by  W.  S.  Gilbert),  etc. 
[His  last  composition,  in  the  shape  of  a  single 
song,  was  'The  Absent- Minded  Beggar'  to 
words  by  Kipling  ;  this  served  its  purpose  of 
obtaining  substantial  aid  for  charities  conse- 
quent upon  the  Boer  War.] 

The  same  tunefulness  and  appropriateness 
that  have  made  his  songs  such  favourites  also 
distinguish  his  numerous  Anthems.  Here  the 
excellent  training  of  the  Chapel  Royal  shows 
itself  without  disguise,  in  the  easy  flow  of  the 
voices,  the  display  of  excellent,  and  even  learned, 
counterpoint,  when  demanded  by  words  or  sub- 
ject, and  the  frequent  examples  throughout  of 


that  melodious  style  and  independent  treatment 
that  marks  the  anthems  of  certain  periods  of 
the  old  English  school.  His  part-songs,  like 
his  anthems,  are  flowing  and  spirited,  and  always 
appropriate  to  the  words.  There  are  two  sets  : 
one  sacred,  dedicated  to  his  friend  Franklin 
Taylor,  and  one  secular,  of  which  '  0  huah  thee, 
my  babie'  has  long  been  an  established  favourite. 

His  Hymn-tunes  are  numerous — 56  in  all — 
and  some  of  them,  such  as  '  Onward,  Christian 
Soldiers,'  have  become  great  favourites.  The 
whole  were  republished  in  a  volume  by  Novello 
in  1902. 

If  his  vocal  works  have  gained  Sir  Arthur 
Sullivan  the  applause  of  the  public,  it  is  in  his 
orchestral  music  that  his  name  will  live  among 
musicians.  His  music  to  '  The  Tempest '  and 
'The  Merchant  of  Venice,'  his  oratorios,  his 
Overture  di  Ballo,  and,  still  more,  his  Symphony 
in  E — unfortunately  his  only  work  in  this  de- 
partment— show  what  remarkable  gifts  he  had 
for  the  orchestra.  Form  and  symmetry  he 
seemed  to  possess  by  instinct ;  rhythm  and 
melody  clothe  everything  he  touched  ;  the  music 
shows  not  only  sympathetic  genius,  but  sense, 
judgment,  proportion,  and  a  complete  absence 
of  pedantry  and  pretension  ;  while  the  orches- 
tration is  distinguished  by  a  happy  and  original 
beauty  hardly  surpassed  by  the  greatest  masters. 

During  the  early  part  of  his  career  Sullivan 
was  organist  of  St.  Michael's  Church,  Chester 
Square.  After  this,  in  1867,  he  undertook  the 
direction  of  the  music  at  St.  Peter's,  Cranley 
Gardens,  for  which  many  of  his  anthems  were 
composed,  and  where  he  remained  till  1871.  He 
was  musical  adviser  to  the  Royal  Aquarium  Com- 
pany from  its  incorporation  in  July  1874  down 
to  May  1876,  organised  the  admirable  band  with 
which  it  started,  and  himself  conducted  its  per- 
formances. For  the  seasons  1878  and  1879  he 
conducted  the  Promenade  Concerts  at  Covent 
Garden  for  Messrs.  Gatti  ;  and  for  those  of  1 875- 
1876,  and  1876-77,  the  Glasgow  Festivals.  He 
was  Principal  of  the  National  Training  School  at 
South  Kensington  from  1876  to  1881,  when  his 
engagements  compelled  him  to  resign  in  favour 
of  Dr.  Stainer,  and  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Council  of  the  Royal  College  of  Music  He  re- 
ceived the  Honorary  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Music 
from  the  University  of  Cambridge  in  1876,  and 
Oxford,  1879.  In  1878  he  acted  as  British 
Commissioner  for  Music  at  the  International 
Exhibition  at  Paris,  and  was  decorated  with  the 
legion  d'Jumneur.  He  also  bore  the  Order  of 
Saxe-Coburg  and  Gotha,  and  on  May  22,  1888, 
was  knighted  by  Queen  Victoria. 

[At  the  Leeds  Festival  of  1898  it  was  evident 
that  he  was  in  failing  health,  but  he  accomplished 
the  difficult  task  of  conducting  the  performances, 
although  suffering  much  pain.  He  died  in 
London,  Nov.  22,  1900,  and  was  buried  in  St 
Paul's  Cathedral  on  the  27th.  A  preliminary 
I  funeral  service  was  held  in  the  Chapel  Royal. 
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Besides  the  composition*  already  enumerated, 
Sullivan's  list  of  works  includes  thirteen  anthems, 
six  sacred  part-songs,  three  carols,  arrangements, 
sacred  songs,  etc.  (See  Musical  Times,  1901, 
p.  24.)  In  1868  nine  part-songs,  an  ode  for 
baritone  and  orchestra,  1 1  wish  to  tune,'  were 
composed.  The  popular  '  The  long  day  closes ' 
is  among  the  former.  Songs  to  the  number  of 
about  seventy  were  published  in  his  earlier  years, 
most  of  them  before  the  vogue  of  the  Savoy 
operas  began.  Among  instrumental  works  are 
to  be  mentioned,  beside  the  symphony,  the 
concerto,  and  the  marches  already  referred  to,  a 
1  Duo  concertante '  for  piano  and  violoncello, 
and  nine  short  pieces  for  piano  solo,  dating  from 
about  1862  to  1867. 

The  penalty  of  exoeesive  contemporary  popu- 
larity  has  been  paid  since  Sullivan's  death,  for 
although  that  event  came  like  a  national 
disaster,  his  more  important  compositions  have 
been  almost  entirely  neglected  from  that  time. 
Even  the  beautiful  1  Golden  Legend,'  which 
enjoyed  enormous  popularity  for  many  years, 
has  been  only  heard  comparatively  seldom  of 
late  years.  It  is  quite  probable  that  the  pen- 
dulum will  swing  back  some  day  and  a  new 
period  of  popularity  begin.]  o. 

SUL  PONTICELLO.    See  vol.  iiL  p.  790. 

SULZER,  Salomon,  Precentor  of  the  Jews' 
synagogue  in  Vienna,  and  reformer  of  their 
musical  service,  was  born  March  30,  1804,  at 
Hohenems  in  Vorarlberg.    The  name  was  de- 
rived from  Sulz  in  Wurtemberg,  the  ancient  resi- 
dence of  the  family.    When  only  thirteen  he 
was  made  cantor  of  the  synagogue  at  his  native 
village  by  the  Emperor  Franz  I.,  and  in  1825 
was  called  to  Vienna  to  conduct  the  music  at 
the  newly  built  synagogue  there.    There  ho 
took  lessons  in  composition  from  Seyfried,  and 
set  himself  earnestly  to  reform  the  service 
by  reducing  the  old  melodies  to  rhythm  and 
harmonising  them.    His  collection  of  Jewish 
hymns,  under  the  name  of  '  Schir  Zion '  (the 
Harp  of  Zion),  was  used  all  over  Germany,  Italy, 
and  even  America ;  but  it  was  not  till  1838 
that  he  could  succeed  in  publishing  it.  It 
contains  a  setting  of  the  92nd  Psalm  (in  Moses 
"Mendelssohn's  version)  by  Schubert,  for  bari- 
tone solo,  and  four  men's  voices,  made  in  July 
1828,  the  autograph  of  which  is  in  possession 
of  the  synagogue  (Nottebohm's  Catalogue,  p. 
229).    In  1842  a  second  edition  appeared,  and 
in  1 865  a  second  volume.    A  collection  of  home 
and  school  songs,  entitled   '  Dudaim '  (Man- 
drakes), appears  to  be  still  in  MS.    In  1866  a 
fete  was  held  in  his  honour  and  a  silver  laurel 
presented  to  him  with  the  inscription  'The 
Artists  of  Vienna  to  the  Artist  Sulzer.'  From 
1844  to  1847  he  was  Professor  of  Singing  at  the 
Vienna  Conservatorium.    He  was  a  Ritter  of 
the  Order  of  Franz  Joseph  (1868),  and  carried 
the  medals  of  various  societies.    His  voice,  a 
baritone,  is  said  to  have  been  magnificent,  and 


he  was  greatly  esteemed  and  beloved  inside 
and  outside  of  his  own  community.  He  died  in 
Vienna,  Jan.  18,  1890.  o. 

SUMER  IS  ICUMEN  IN  (Latin  words, 
Perspice  Xpicola  =  Christicola).  A  4  Rota '  or 
Round  of  great  antiquity,  the  original  MS.  of 
which  is  preserved  in  vol.  978  of  the  Harleian 
collection,  in  the  British  Museum. 

So  important  are  the  questions  raised  by  this 
document,  in  connection  not  only  with  the 
history  of  the  English  School,  but  with  that  of 
Medieval  Music  in  all  other  European  oountries, 
that  we  cannot  too  earnestly  recommend  them  to 
the  consideration  of  all  who  are  interested  in 
tracing  the  development  of  our  present  system 
to  its  earliest  sources.  The  accom]tauying  fac- 
simile is  reduced  by  photography  from  T^jX 
5T«y  in.,  to  ii;>:4{.  and  we  add  (pp.  750-51)  a 
solution  of  the  Canon,  in  modern  notation,  but 
otherwise  scored  in  exact  accordance  with  the 
Latin  directions  appended  to  the  original  MS. 
The  only  characters  employed  in  the  original 
are,  the  C  clef;  the  B  rotundum  (  =  Bb); 
square  black-tailed  notes,  sometimes  perfect  by 
position,  and  sometimes  imperfect ;  one  square 
black  note  without  a  tail  ;  and  black  lozenge- 
shaped  notes,  also  without  tails  ;  except  in 
one  solitary  case  which  we  can  scarcely  con- 
ceive to  be  accidental— the  first  of  the  three 
notes  sung  to  the  word  *  in. '  These  are  replaced, 
in  the  reduction,  by  the  G  clef  for  the  four  upper 
parts,  and  the  F  clef  for  the  two  lower  ones, 
forming  the  Pes  ;  by  dotted  semibreves  for  the 
tailed  notes,  when  perfect,  and  semibreves  with- 
out dots  for  those  that  are  im]>erfect ;  by  a 
semibreve  without  a  dot  for  the  single  untailed 
square  note  ;  by  minims  for  the  untailed  lozenge- 
shaped  notes  ;  and  by  a  dotted  minim,  followed 
by  a  crotchet,  for  the  solitary  lozenge-sha|>ed 
note  with  a  tail.  For  the  time-signature,  we 
have  used  the  circle,  and  the  figure  3,  indicative 
of  Perfect  Time,  in  combination  with  the  Lesser 
Prolation — a  form  closely  corresponding  with 
the  signature  3-2  in  modern  music. 

We  have  thought  it  necessary  to  print  the 
solution  of  the  Canon  in  extenso,  because,  to  the 
best  of  our  belief,  no  correct  Score  has  hitherto 
[i.e.  in  1 883]  been  published.  Hawkins  clearly 
misunderstood  the  two  Ligatures  in  the  Pes, 
and  misprinted  the  passage,  at  every  repeti- 
tion. Burney  corrected  this  mistake  ;  but  both 
historians  have  given  an  erroneous  adaptation 
of  the  text  to  the  notes,  in  bars  41  et  seq.,x  at  the 
words  4  Wei  singes  thu  cuccu  ne  swik  thu  nauer 
nu '  ;  and  both,  in  bar  40,  h  ive  systematically 
misprinted  the  note  sung  to  the  second  syllable 
of  4  cuccu,'  giving  G  instead  of  A  every  time  it 
occurs.  It  is  true  that  in  certain  bars  G 
agrees  better  than  A  with  Hawkins's  misprinted 
Pes,  but  with  Burney's  correct  Pes,  it  makes  a 
horrible  discord. 

1  The  rafarvtic**  »r»  to  our  own  •eons,  thr  ban  In  which  »ra 
ntiBitwrvd  for  the  reader's  convenient*. 
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With  the  facsimile  and  its  solution  before 
them,  our  readers  will  be  able  to  criticise  the 
opinions  hazarded,  from  time  to  time,  on  the 
antiquity  of  the  Rota  ;  which  opinions  we  shall 
now  proceed  to  consider  in  detail. 

The  MS.  was  first  described  by  Mr.  Wan  ley, 
the  famous  antiquary,  who,  acting  in  the 
capacity  of  Librarian  to  the  Earl  of  Oxford, 
wrote  an  account  of  it  in  his  Catalogue  of  Ute 
Harleian  MSS.  about  the  year  1 709  ;  assigning 
to  it  no  positive  date,  but  pronouncing  it  to  be 
by  far  the  oldest  example  of  the  kind  he  had 
ever  met  with 1 — an  assertion  which  must  be 
received  with  all  respect,  since  Mr.  Wanley  was 
not  only  a  learned  antiquary,  but  an  accom- 
plished musician. 

In  the  year  1770  Sir  John  Hawkins  men- 
tioned the  Rota  in  the  first  volume  of  his 
History  of  Music,  illustrating  his  description 
by  a  copy  of  the  Ouida,  in  the  original  square 
black  notes,  followed  by  a  not  very  correct 
solution  of  the  canon,  scored  for  six  voices, 
including  those  which  sing  the  Pes.  Hawkins 
imagines  the  term  '  Rota '  to  apply  to  the  Latin 
rather  than  the  English  3  words  ;  and  refers  the 
MS.  to  *  about  the  middle  of  the  15th  century, 
on  the  ground  that  the  Music  is  of  the  kind 
called  Cantus  fignratus,  which  appears  to  have 
been  the  invention  of  John  of  Dunstable,  who 
wrote  on  the  Canlus  mensurabilis,  and  died  in 
1455.'  This  statement,  however,  involves  an 
anachronism  which  renders  Hawkins's  opinion 
as  to  the  date  of  the  MS.  absolutely  worthless. 

Dr.  Burncy,  in  the  second  volumo  of  his 
History,  described  the  composition  as  not  being 
much  later  than  the  13th  or  14th  century, 
printed  a  copy  of  the  Canon  in  the  original 
mediaeval  Notation,  and  subjoined  a  complete 
score,  more  correct  than  that  supplied  by  Haw- 
kins, yet  not  altogether  free  from  errors. 

Ritson  referred  the  MS.  to  the  middle  of  the 
13th  century  ;  and  fancied— not  without  reason 
— that  neither  Hawkins  nor  Burney  cared  to 
risk  their  reputation  by  mentioning  a  date 
which  could  scarcely  fail  to  cause  adverse 
criticism. 

In  1819  Dr.  Busby  reprinted  the  Rota,  follow- 
ing Burney 's  version  of  the  score,  note  for  note, 
including  its  errors,  and  referring  the  MS.  to 
the  15th  century.3 

In  April  1862  Sir  Frederick  Madden  wrote 
some  memoranda  on  the  fly-leaf  of  the  volume, 
referring  the  entire  MS.,  'except  some  writing 
on  ff.  15-17  '  (with  which  we  are  not  concerned), 
to  the  13th  century  ;  and  stating  his  belief  that 
'the  earlier  portion  of  this  volume  [i.e.  that  which 
contains  the  Rota]  was  written  in  the  Abbey  of 
Reading,  about  the  year  1240.  Compare  the 
Obits  in  the  Calendars  with  those  in  the  Calendar 

>  See  Catalan  of  ika  Harleian  MSS.  IroL  i.  Sit.  978).  In  the 
Library  of  the  British  Muwum. 

*  On  thin  pnint.  he  rl  vo»  the  authority  of  Da  Ca»*e,  who  aayt  that 
the  term  •  K«U'  »«  anciently  applied  tonerUii.  hymna. 

»  A  Otmral  BUtorp  o/  Mutte.  roL  L  pp.  M»-401  (London,  1819). 
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of  the  Cartulary  of  Reading  in  the  MS.  Cott 

Vesp.  E.V.-F.M.  April  1892.' 

In  1855  Mr.  William  Chappell  described  the 
MS.  minutely  in  his  Popular  Music  of  the  Olden 
Time,  illustrating  his  remarks  by  a  facsimile  of 
the  MS.  printed  in  the  original  colours.4  The 
author  took  an  intense  interest  in  this  most 
valuable  MS.  ;  and,  after  much  laborious  re- 
search, collected  evidence  enough  to  lead  him  to 
the  belief  that  it  was  written  at  th3  Abbey  of 
Reading,  by  a  monk  named  John  of  Fornsete, 
about  the  year  1226,  or  quite  certainly  not  more 
than  ten  years  later.  For  the  grounds  on  which 
he  bases  this  conclusion  we  must  refer  our  readers 
to  his  own  writings  on  the  subject.  One  of  his 
discoveries,  however,  is  so  important  that  we 
cannot  pass  it  over  without  special  notice.  The 
volume  which  contains  the  Rota  contains  also  a 
number  of  satirical  poems,  written  in  rhymed 
Latin  by  Gualterus  Mahap (Walter  Majies,  Arch- 
deacon of  Oxford).6  Among  these  is  a  Satire 
entitled  Ajnul  avaros*  bristling  with  puus,  one 
of  which  closely  concerns  our  present  subject, 
and  helps,  in  no  small  degree,  to  establish  the 
antiquity  of  the  Rota.  The  Poet  counsels  his 
readers  as  to  the  best  course  to  be  pursued  by 
those  who  wish  to  '  move '  the  Roman  Law- 
Courts.  After  numerous  directions,  each  enforced 
by  a  pun,  he  writes  as  follows  :  — 

Commisao  notario  munera  ■nfronde, 

Stat i in  causae  Hubtrahct,  quando,  cur,  et  unde, 

Et  fonnaa  subjiciet  canones  rotundae.' 

Apud  a  rare,  69-71. 

Now,  the  significance  of  this  venerable  pun, 
as  a  proof  of  the  antiquity  of  the  Rota,  is  very 
remarkable.  In  a  (>oem,  transcribed,  as  Sir 
Frederick  Madden  assures  us,  long  before  the 
middle  of  the  13th  century,  Walter  Mapes,  an 
English  ecclesiastic,  speaks  of  'subjecting  Canons 
to  the  fonn  of  (the)  Round,'  with  a  homely 
nalveU  which  proves  that  his  readers  must  have 
been  too  familiar  with  both  Round  and  Canon, 
to  stand  in  any  danger  of  mistaking  the  drift  of 
the  allusion.  This  form  of  music,  then,  must 
have  been  common,  in  England,  before  the  middle 
of  the  1 3th  century.  Walter  Mapes  bears  witness 
to  the  fact  that  the  first  English  school,  as  repre- 
sented by  the  Rota,  is  at  least  a  century  and  a 
half  older  than  the  first  Flemish  school  as 
represented  by  the  works  of  Dufay,  and  we 
are  indebted  to  Chappell  for  the  discovery  of 
the  jeu  d'esprit  in  which  the  circumstance  is 
recorded. 

Turning  from  English  to  Continental  critics, 
we  first  find  the  Rota  introduced  to  the  Cierman 
musical  world  by  Forkel,  who,  in  the  year  1788, 
described  it  in  his  Allgevxeim  GeschkhU  dtr 
Musik  ;  reproducing  Burney 's  copy  of  the  Guida, 

•  Popular  Music  of  the  OiJm  rime.  3  v. -la.  (London.  ISSC-M). 
•'■  Hee  Waiilry'a  remark*,  in  the  Catalogu*  o/tht  Hart.  MHS. 
«  Harl  MSS.  1178.  fol.  X&a  (formerly  numbered  83a,  and  100a). 
7     When  thou  art  aent  to  the  Notary  pour  in  thy  gift*. 

He  will  then  at  once  extricate  thee  from  the  cauae,  when,  why 
or  whenceaoerer  It  may  hare  arlaen. 

And  .111  »ubj«ct  the  Canon,  to  the  form  of  th«  Sound. 
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"        the  vorda  and  muatc  are  Incorrectly  fitted  together  in  all  prerloua  edition'. 

♦  Anciently,  each  rolce  ceaaed  at  the  end  of  the  Ouida.  which  la  here  denoted  )>t  the  algn  +  The  preeent  cuatoin  la  for  all  the 
to  eoDtlaua  until  they  reach  a  point  at  which  they  may  all  conrententlr  cloae  tugvthrr.  aa  Indicated  by  the  paoa*. 
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in  the  old  black  square-headed  notation  (Qros- 
Fa),  and  also  his  modernised  score,  in  semibreves 
and  minims,  accompanying  these  by  Wanley's 
remarks,  copied  from  the  Harleian  Catalogue. 
To  this  he  added  a  corollary  of  his  own  to  the 
effect  that  though  the  MS.  proves  this  species  of 
Canon  to  have  been  well  known  in  the  middle 
of  the  1 5th  century,  and  probably  much  earlier, 
the  musicians  of  that  period  were  not  sufficiently 
learned  to  combine  it  with  good  harmony — 
assertions  which  lose  much  of  their  weight  from 
the  self-evident  fact  that  they  rest  upon  informa- 
tion obtained  entirely  at  second-hand,  and  not 
even  corroborated  by  examination  of  the  original 
MS.,  which  it  is  clear  that  Korkel  never  saw.1 

The  next  German  critic  to  whom  it  occurred 
to  touch  on  the  subject  was  Ambros,  who,  in 
volume  ii.  of  his  great  work,  follows  Forkel's 
example,  by  quoting  Wanley's  description,  and, 
on  the  authority  of  Hawkins,  referring  the  MS. 
— which  he  himself  clearly  never  saw — to  the 
middle  of  the  15th  century.8  It  is  indeed  quite 
certain  that  at  this  period  at  least  Ambros 's 
knowledge  of  the  history  of  English  art  was 
derived  entirely  from  the  pages  of  Hawkins  and 
Bumey. 

In  1865  the  subject  was  taken  up  by  the 
Belgian  savant  Coussemaker,  who  described  the 
MS.  as  written  in  the  year  1226 — or  at  the 
latest,  1236 — by  John  of  Fornsete,  1  a  Monk  of 
the  Abbey  of  Reading,  in  Berkshire.'3  But  the 
statement  rests  entirely  on  information  derived 
from  Mr.  Chappell,  Coussemaker  himself  never 
having  seen  the  MS.  True,  in  another  work,4 
he  speaks  more  independently  ;  and  in  his  own 
name  asserts  the  Rota  to  have  been  written  by 
'the  Monk  of  Reading, *  before  the  year  1226. 
But  he  nowhere  tells  us  that  he  examined  the 
MS.  for  himself. 

In  1868  the  argument  was  resumed  by  Am- 
bros, who,  in  the  fourth  volume  of  his  HuUon/, 
confessed  himself  convinced  by  the  arguments 
of  Coussemaker,  and  undoubtedly  refers  the  Rota 
to  the  year  1226.  But  here  again  it  is  clear 
that  the  opinion  is  not  his  own  ;  and  that  he 
himself  never  saw  the  original  MS.6 

And  now,  having  compared  the  views  enter- 
tained by  the  best  historians  of  the  past  with 
those  set  forth  by  the  latest  and  most  com- 
petent critics  of  the  present  day,  it  remains 
only  that  we  should  place  before  our  readers  the 
results  of  our  own  careful  and  long-continued 
study  of  the  original  MS.5 

While  receiving  with  due  respeot  the  judg- 
ment of  the  writers  already  quoted,  we  cannot 
but  feel  that  in  most  cases  their  authority  is 
weakened,  almost  to  worthlessness,  by  the  cer- 
tainty that  it  rests  on  evidence  collected  entirely 
at  second-hand.   Neither  Forkel,  Coussemaker, 

i  AU,/.  Qfckieht*  <L  v,.tik.  It.  490-800.    (Leipxlf.  1788.) 

»  (imcMeMtt  dtr  Muiik,  torn.  1L  pp.  475-475.    (Bre«l»u.  1882.1 

»  L'Art  harvvmiiu*  aux  xii.  «  zHi.  $UeU$,  pp.  144.  MO.  (Pari*. 


nor  Ambros  ever  saw  the  original  document ; 
their  statements,  therefore,  teud  rather  to  con- 
fuse than  to  enlighten  the  inquirer.  Still, 
great  as  are  the  anomalies  with  which  the 
subject  is  surrounded,  we  do  not  believe  them 
to  be  irreconcilable.  Some  critics  have  trusted 
to  the  peculiar  counterpoint  of  the  Rota,  as  the 
only  safe  guide  to  its  probable  antiquity. 
Others  have  laid  greater  stress  upon  the  freedom 
of  its  melody.  We  believe  that  the  one  quality 
can  only  be  explained  by  reference  to  the  other, 
and  that  the  student  who  considers  them 
sejjarately,  and  without  special  reference  to  the 
caligraphy  of  the  MS.,  stands  but  a  slender 
chance  of  arriving  at  the  truth.  We  propose 
to  call  attention  to  each  of  these  three  points, 
beginning  with  that  which  seems  to  us  the 
most  important  of  all — the  character  and  condi- 
tion of  the  MS. 

1.  The  style  of  the  handwriting  corresponda 
so  closely  with  that  in  common  use  during  the 
earlier  half  of  the  13th  century  that  no  one 
accustomed  to  the  examination  of  English  MSS. 
of  that  period  can  possibly  mistake  it.  So 
positive  are  the  indications  on  this  point,  that 
Sir  Frederick  Madden — one  of  the  most  learned 
palaeographers  of  the  19th  century — did  Lot 
hesitate  to  express  his  own  conviction,  in  terms 
which  leave  no  room  for  argument.  The  present 
librarian,  Sir  E.  Maunde  Thompson,  unhesitat- 
ingly endorses  Sir  F.  Maddens  judgment  ;  and 
the  Paljeographical  Society  has  also  corroborated 
it,  in  connection  with  an  autotype  facsimile — 
Part  VIII.  Plate  125  (London,  1878)— referred 
to  the  year  1240. 

Fortunately  the  MS.  is  in  such  perfect  pre- 
servation that  the  corrections  made  during  its 
preparation  can  be  distinctly  traced.  In  a  few 
places  the  ink  used  for  the  Antiphon  on  the 
preceding  page  can  be  seen  through  the  Vellum  ; 
but  apart  from  the  spots  traceable  to  this  cause, 
there  are  a  considerable  number  of  evident 
erasures,  clearly  contemporary  with  the  original 
handwriting,  and  corrected  by  the  same  hand, 
and  in  the  same  ink.  The  second  note  on 
stave  1  was  originally  an  F.  The  first  and 
second  notes  on  stave  4  were  originally  two  C's  : 
the  fourth  note  was  a  D  ;  and  the  fifth  a  C. 
Between  the  sixth  and  seventh  notes,  in  the 
same  Stave,  there  are  traces  of  a  D,  and  also  of 
an  F  :  the  D  has  certainly  been  erased  to  make 
room  for  the  present  notes ;  the  appearance  of 
the  F  is  produced  by  a  note  showing  through 
from  the  opposite  side.  The  eighth  note  on 
this  stave  was  an  E.  Over  the  ligature  which 
immediately  follows  there  are  traces  of  a  C; 
and,  towards  the  end  of  this  stave,  a  last 
erasure  has  been  made,  for  the  insertion  of 
the  solitary  black  square  note.  The  marks 
which  show  through  the  vellum  are  to  be  found 
near  the  beginning  of  stave  3,  and  in  several 
other  places.  Neither  these  nor  the  erasures 
are  to  be  seen  in  our  facsimile,  though  traces  of 
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both  may  be  found  in  the  autotype  of  the 
Palaeographical  Society. 

2.  The  mixed  character  of  the  Part- Writing 
has  puzzled  many  an  able  commentator  ;  for, 
side  by  side  with  ]>assages  of  rudest  Discant,  it 
exhibits  progressions  which  might  well  have 
passed  uncensured  in  the  far  later  days  of 
Palestrina.  The  4th,  6th,  7th,  8th,  and  24  th 
bars  are  in  Strict  Two- Part  Counterpoint  of  the 
First  and   Second   Order,   of  irreproachable 

]  purity.1  But,  in  passing  from  the  9th  to  the 
i  10th,  and  from  the  13th  to  the  14th  bars,  a 
flagrant  violation  of  the  first  cardinal  rule3 
results  in  the  formation  of  Consecutive  Fifths 
between  the  first  and  third  Cantua  parts,  in  the 
one  case,  and  between  the  second  and  fourth 
Cant  us  in  the  other.  The  same  rule  is  broken, 
between  Cantua  II.  and  Bass  us  I.,  in  passing 
from  bar  17  to  bar  18  ;  and,  in  bars  37,  38, 
39,  a  similar  infraction  of  the  rule  produces  no 
less  than  three  Consecutive  Fifths  between 
Cantua  I.  and  Bass  us  II.  Between  bars  29  and 
30,  Cantua  I.  and  II.  sing  Consecutive  Unisons  ; 
and  the  error  is  repeated,  between  bars  33,  34, 
by  Cantua  II.  and  Cantua  III.,  simultaneously 
with  Consecutive  Fifths  between  both  these 
Parts  and  Cantus  I.  Similar  faults  are  related, 
as  the  Rota  proceeds,  with  persistent  regularity. 

Now,  the  smooth  progressions  shown  in  the 
4th,  8th,  and  24th  bars  are  as  stringently  for- 
bidden in  the  Diaphonia  of  the  11th  and  12th 
centuries  as  the  Consecutive  Fifths  in  bars  37, 
38,  and  39  are  in  the  Counterpoint  of  the  15th 
and  16th,  or  even  in  that  of  the  14th  century. 
To  which  of  these  epochs,  then,  are  we  to  refer 
the  Rota  ?  The  peculiarity  of  the  Part-writing 
clearly  affords  us  no  means  whatever  of  answer- 
ing the  question,  but  is  calculated  rather  to 
mislead  than  to  throw  new  light  upon  the 
point  at  issue. 

3.  Turning  from  the  Part-Writing  to  the 
melody,  we  find  this  pervaded  by  a  freedom  of 
rhythm,  a  merry  graceful  swing,  immeasurably 
in  advance  of  any  kind  of  polyphonic  music  of 
earlier  date  than  the  Fa-las  peculiar  to  the  later 
decades  of  the  16th  century— to  which  decades 
no  critic  has  ever  yet  had  the  hardihood  to 
refer  the  Rota.  But  this  flowing  rhythm  is 
not  at  all  in  advance  of  many  a  Folk-song  of 
quite  unfathomable  antiquity.  The  merry  grace 
of  a  popular  melody  is  no  proof  of  its  late  origin. 
The  dates  of  such  melodies  are  so  uncertain, 
that  the  element  of  chronology  may  almost  be 
said  to  have  been  eliminated  from  the  history 
of  the  earlier  forms  of  national  music.  In  most 
cases  the  original  poetry  and  music  owed  their 
origin,  in  all  probability,  to  the  same  heart  and 
voice.  The  melodies  were  not  composed,  but 
inspired.  If  the  verses  to  which  they  were  in- 
debted for  their  existence  were  light  and  trip- 
ping, so  were  they.  If  the  verses  were  gloomy, 
the  melodies  naturally  corresponded  with  them. 

«  8m  Brejcr  L'oi  jiurvnT,  onti,  pp.  722-21       »  Ibid.  p.  792. 
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And  because  their  authors,  however  unskilled 
they  might  be  in  the  theory  of  music,  were  in 
the  constant  habit  of  hearing  church  melodies 
sung  in  the  ecclesiastical  modes,  they  naturally 
conformed,  in  most  cases,  to  the  tonality  of 
those  venerable  scales.  We  believe  the  melody 
of  the  Rota  to  be  an  inspiration  of  this  kind — 
a  folk-song,  pure  and  simple,  in  the  transposed 
Ionian  Mode,  owing  its  origin  to  the  author 
either  of  the  English  or  the  Latin  verses  to 
which  it  is  wedded. 

Now,  some  folk-songs  of  great  antiquity 
possess  the  rare  and  very  curious  peculiarity  of 
falling  into  Canon  of  their  own  accord.  .An 
old  version  of  4  Drops  of  brandy '  forms  a  very 
fair  Canon  in  the  unison  for  two  voices.  The 
melody  of  the  Rota — if  we  are  right  in  be- 
lieving it  to  be  a  genuine  folk-song — possesses 
this  quality  in  a  very  remarkable  degree.  What 
more  probable,  then,  than  that  a  light-hearted 
youug  Postulant  should  troll  it  forth,  on  some 
bright  May-morning,  during  the  hour  of  recrea- 
tion ?  That  a  second  Novice  should  chime  in  a 
little  later  ?  That  the  effect  of  the  Canon  should 
be  noticed,  admired,  and  experimented  upon, 
until  the  brethren  found  that  four  of  them  could 
sing  the  tune,  one  after  the  other,  in  very  pleasant 
harmony  ?  There  must  have  been  many  a  learned 
Discantor  at  Reading  capable  of  modifying  a 
note  or  two  of  tho  melody,  here  and  there,  for 
the  purpose  of  making  its  phrases  fit  the  more 
smoothly  together.  So  learned  a  musician 
would  have  found  no  difficulty  whatever  in 
adding  the  ^  as  a  support  to  the  whole — 
and  the  thing  was  done.  The  harmony  sug- 
gested, in  the  first  instance,  by  a  veritable 
'Dutch  Concert,'  became  a  Round  or  Canon  of 
the  kind  proved  by  Chappell  s  opportune  dis- 
covery of  the  Latin  pun  [see  above],  to  have 
been  already  familiar  to  English  ears  ;  for  which 
very  reason  it  was  all  the  more  likely,  in  a  case 
like  the  present,  to  have  been  indebted  for  its 
confection  to  a  happy  accident. 

The  foregoing  suggestion  is  of  course  purely 
hypothetical.  We  do  not,  however,  make  it 
with  the  intention  of  evading  a  grave  chrono- 
logical difficulty  by  a  mere  idle  guess.  The 
influence  exercised  by  the  }>oint  we  are  consider- 
ing upon  the  history  of  mediaeval  music  in 
general,  and  that  of  the  Early  English  school  in 
particular,  is  of  so  great  importance,  that  the 
element  of  conjecture  would  be  altogether  out  of 
place  in  any  chain  of  reasoning  professing  to 
solve  the  difficulties  of  an  enigma  which  has 
puzzled  the  best  musical  antiquaries  of  the  age. 
We  venture,  therefore,  to  propose  no  conjectural 
theory,  but  simply  to  epitomise  tho  results  of  a 
long  course  of  study  which  has  rendered  the 
Reading  MS.  as  familiar  to  us  as  our  own 
handwriting  ;  submitting  it  to  our  readers  with 
all  possible  deliberation,  as  a  moans  of  account- 
ing for  certain  i>eculiarities  in  the  Rota  which 
would    otherwise   remain   inexplicable.  It 
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accounts  for  a  freedom  of  melody  immeasurably 
in  advance  of  that  attained  by  the  best  poly- 
phonists  of  the  15th  century,  whether  in  the 
Flemish  or  Italian  school.  It  accounts  for  the 
transcription,  in  a  handwriting  of  the  13th 
century,  of  progressions  which  were  not  sanc- 
tioned by  scholastic  authority  until  the  15th  ; 
and  at  the  same  time  for  the  admixture  with 
these  of  other  progressions,  which  in  the  15th 
century  would  have  been  peremptorily  for- 
bidden ;  in  other  words,  it  accounts  for  simul- 
taneous obedience  to  two  distinct  codes  of  law 
diametrically  opposed  to  each  other ;  two 
systems  of  part-writing  which  never  were,  and 
never  could,  by  any  possibility, be  simultaneously 
enforced — viz.  the  law  of  counterpoint,  which, 
in  the  14th  and  15th  centuries,  forbade  the 
approach  to  a  Perfect  Concord  in  similar  motion  ; 
and  that  of  Diaphonia,  which  in  the  1 1  th  and 
12  th  practically  enjoined  it,  by  employing  no 
other  intervals  than  doubled  Fourths,  Fifths,  and 
Octaves.  It  accounts  for  the  erasures  to  which 
we  have  already  called  attention  ;  placing  them 
in  the  light  of  improvements,  rather  than  that 
of  necessary  corrections.  Moreover,  it  accounts, 
with  still  greater  significance,  for  the  otherwise 
inexplicable  absence  of  a  whole  army  of  familiar 
progressions,  conventional  forms  of  ornamenta- 
tion, Cadences  true,  false,  plain,  diminished, 
modal,  or  medial,  and  of  licences  innumerable, 
which,  after  the  substitution  of  Counterpoint 
for  Discant,  never  failed  to  present  themselves 
at  overy  turn  in  Polyphonic  compositions  of 
every  kind,  produced  in  every  school  in  Europe. 
These  anomalies  have  not  been  accounted  for 
by  any  critic  who  has  hitherto  treated  the 
subject.  Yet  surely  those  who  doubt  the 
antiquity  of  the  Rota,  on  the  ground  of  its  ad- 
vanced construction,  owe  us  some  explanation  as 
to  the  presence  of  this  advanced  style  in  certain 
passages  only.  We  sorely  need  some  information 
as  to  how  it  came  to  pass  that  the  piece  was 
written  in  three  distinct  styles  ;  two,  of  part- 
writing,  separated  by  an  interval  of  two  or 
three  centuries  at  least ;  and  one,  of  melody, 
which,  if  not  the  result  of  an  inspired  folk-song, 
of  remotest  antiquity,  must  bring  us  down  to 
a  period  subsequent  to  the  invention  of  Monodia 
in  the  1 7  th  century.  Our  theory,  if  admissible  at 
all,  explains  all  these  things.  A  learned  musician, 
deliberately  intending  to  write  a  Canon  for  six 
voices  would,  had  ho  lived  in  the  1 2th  century, 
have  adopted  the  style  observable  in  bars  37, 
38,  and  39,  as  that  of  the  entire  composition. 
Another,  flourishing  in  the  15th  century,  would 
have  confined  himself  to  that  shown  in  bars  in  4, 
6,  8,  and  24.  But,  though  the  later  sa  vant  would 
never  have  passed  the  Fifths  and  Octaves,  the 
earlier  one,  had  he  possessed  sufficient  natural 
genius  to  enable  him  to  rise  above  the  pedantry 
of  the  age,  would  surely  have  excused  a  great 
deal  of  what  he  considered  and  taught  to  be 
licence.    Finding  that  a  popular  melody  of  the 


day  fitted  together,  in  certain  places,  in  a — to 
his  ear — delightful  succession  of  similar  Perfect 
Concords,  he  would  surely  have  forgiven  certain 
other  passages  which  defied  his  rules,  but, 
judged  by  his  natural  instinct,  did  not  '  sound 
bad.'  Whether  John  of  Fornsete  did  really 
construct  the  Rota  on  this  principle  or  not 
we  can  never  know  for  certain  ;  but,  since  Utc 
accident  we  have  suggested  certainly  has  hap- 
pened, and  been  turned  to  advantage  in  other 
cases,  there  is  nothing  improbable  in  the  sup- 
position that  it  may  have  hap]>cncd  before,  in 
that  which  we  are  now  considering. 

The  fact  that  no  other  English  Rota  of  equal 
antiquity  with  this  has  as  yet  been  brought  to 
light  proves  nothing.  The  wonder  is,  not  that 
we  can  find  no  similar  examples,  but  that  even 
this  one  should  have  escaped  the  wholesale 
destruction  which  devastated  our  Cathedral  and 
Monastic  Libraries,  first,  during  the  reign  of 
King  Henry  VIII.,  and  afterwards,  during  the 
course  of  the  Civil  Wars.  Moreover,  we  must 
not  forget  that  the  Reading  MS.,  though  it 
contains  only  one  Rota,  contains  no  less  than 
three  Latin  Antiphons,  two  for  three  voices, 
and  one  for  four  ;  and  that  the  Chaucer  MS.1 
of  very  little  later  date,  contains  several  com- 
positions for  two  voices,  all  tending  to  prove  the 
early  date  at  which  the  art  of  polyphonic  com- 
position was  cultivated  in  England.1    w.  s.  r. 

SUNDERLAND,  Mrs.,  [whose  maiden  name 
was  Susan  Sykbs,  was  born  at  Brighouse,  York- 
shire, April  30,  1819,  and  was  the  daughter 
of  a  gardener.  Her  voice  first  attracted  the 
attention  of  Luke  Settle,  a  blacksmith  at  a 
village  near  Brighouse,  who,  hearing  her  singing 
in  her  father's  garden,  offered  to  teach  her. 
She  afterwards  joined  the  Halifax  Choral  Society, 
under  the  leadership  of  Dan  Sugden,  who  ga\> 
her  her  first  fee,  of  five  shillings,  for  singing 
a  solo  at  the  quarterly  concert  of  the  Society. 
Her  next  important  appearance  as  a  solo  singer 
was  on  Feb.  19,  1838,  at  a  concert  given  in 
the  Exchange  Rooms,  Bradford.  She  next 
had  five  months'  training  in  London,!  and  soon 
became  a  local  celebrity,  was  styled  the  '  York- 
shire Queen  of  Song,'  and  for  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century  was  the  leading  vocalist 
in  the  North  of  England.  She  was  physically 
robust,  and  her  voice  was  a  high  soprano  of 
great  force  and  volume,  which  she  manage*! 
with  much  expression.  Her  repertory  was 
chiefly  composed  of  the  principal  songs  in  the 
■  Messiah,'  'Judas,'  and  the  '  Creation  '  ;  but  she 
had  also  some  secular  songs,  mostly  of  a  jwtpular 
kind.  Her  first  appearance  in  London  was  in 
the  'Messiah'  at  Exeter  Hall,  Nov.  2,  1849,  and 
she  continued  to  sing  first  soprano  for  the 

>  Arundel  M88.  No.  218.  See  Soon*,  an/*,  p.  SB.  The  Mont- 
pel  II  it  MS.  1*  certainly  no  older  than  this,  and  prohaldy  not  to  oM 

*  FonhrcVfl.  in  bU  ttriUA  MonackUm  (vol.  tl.  p.  1)3),  teUa  tu  that 
the  souk  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  monk*  conalited  of  a  method  of  flan-rat* 
Dtacaiit,  In  which  the  various  voire*,  following  one  another.  wtt» 
perpetually  repeating  different  word*  at  the  aame  time.  KurWj 
tbla  aavouri  strongly  of  the  'form  of  the  Bound.' 
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Sacred  Harmonic  Society  and  other  bodies  in  the 
'Messiah/  '  Creation,"  1  Elijah,' etc.,  until  1856. 
The  directors  of  the  Antient  Concerts  esteemed 
her  voice  and  expression  so  much  that  they 
offered  to  send  her  abroad  for  further  tuition. 
Indeed,  had  her  early  training  equalled  the 
quality  of  her  voice  and  her  natural  feeling, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  she  would  have 
risen  to  very  great  general  eminence.  [She 
frequently  sang  at  Lewis  concerts,  notably  at 
the  opening  of  the  Town  Hall  by  Queen  Victoria 
in  1 858,  and  at  the  first  of  the  Leeds  Festivals 
in  the  same  year.  Her  last  ap{>earance  in 
public  was  in  the  'Messiah,'  at  Huddersfield, 
June  3,  1864.  Mrs.  Sunderland  married  at  the 
age  of  nineteen,  her  husband  being  a  butcher. 
Their  golden  wedding  was  celebrated  by  a 
concert  on  June  7,  1888,  the  proceeds  of  which 
helped  to  found  the  Sunderland  Vocal  Prize  for 
natives  of  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  She 
died  on  May  7,  1906.]  o.;  additions  in  square 
brackets  by  f.  k. 

SUPER.  I.  The  Latin  preposition, 'above,' 
is  used  in  organ  terminology  to  denote  the 
octave  above,  and  is  sometimes,  but  of  course 
erroneously,  used  for  'octave'  (see  Coupler). 
II.  The  supernumeraries  in  a  theatre,  who 
appear  in  crowded  scenes,  but  do  not  speak, 
sing,  or  dance,  are  technically  called  'Sujiere.' 

8UPERTONIC.  The  second  note  of  the 
scale  upwards,  as  D  in  the  key  of  C.  It  is 
brought  into  much  prominence  in  modern 
music  as  the  dominant  note  of  the  dominant 
key.  The  strong  tendency  to  find  the  chief 
balance  and  antithesis  in  that  key,  and  to 
introduce  the  second  subject  of  a  movement  in 
it,  as  well  as  the  tendency  to  make  for  that 
point  even  in  the  progress  of  a  period,  necessarily 
throws  much  stress  upon  the  root-note  of  the 
harmony  which  leads  most  directly  to  its  tonic 
harmony,  and  this  is  the  dominant  of  the  new 
key  or  supertonic  of  the  original  one.  It  has 
consequently  become  so  familiar,  that  its  major 
chord  and  the  chord  of  the  minor  seventh  built 
upon  it,  although  chromatic,  are  freely  used  as 
part  of  the  original  key,  quite  irrespective  of 
the  inference  of  modulation  which  they  originally 
carried.  Some  theorists  recognise  these  chords 
as  part  of  the  harmonic  complement  of  the  key, 
and  consequently  derive  several  of  the  most 
characteristic  and  familiar  chromatic  combina- 
tions from  the  supertonic  root.  [For  the  chord 
of  the  sixth  on  the  supertonic  see  Sixth, 
ante,  p.  478.]  c.  H.  H.  p. 

SUPPE,  VON,  known  as  Franz  von  Suppe, 
was  of  Belgian  descent,  though  his  family  for 
two  generations  had  lived  at  Cremona  ;  he 
was  born  at  Spalato,  or  on  board  ship  near 
it,  April  18,  1820,  and  his  full  baptismal 
name  was  Francesco  Ezechiele  Ermenegilpo 
Cavaliere  Suppe  Demelli.  His  taste  for 
music  developed  early.  At  eleven  he  learned 
the  flute,  at  thirteen  harmony,  and  at  fifteen 


produced  a  mass  at  the  Franciscan  church  at 
Zara.  [A  piece  called  '  Der  Apfel '  was  produced 
privately  at  Zara  in  1 834.]  His  father,  however, 
had  other  views  for  him,  and  sent  him  to  the 
University  of  Padua.  Hut  music  asserted  itself ; 
he  learned  from  Cigala  and  Ferrari,  and  wrote 
incessantly.  At  this  moment  his  father  died, 
the  mother  settled  in  Vienna,  where  Francesco 
joined  her  ;  and  after  a  little  hesitation  between 
teaching  Italian,  practising  medicine,  and 
following  music,  he  decided  on  the  last,  got 
lessons  from  Seyfricd,  and  obtained  a  gratuitous 
post  as  Conductor  at  the  Josephstadt  theatre. 
This  was  followed  by  better  engagements  at 
Pressburg  and  Baden,  and  then  (about  1862) 
at  the  theatres'' an  der  Wien.'Quai,  and  Leopold- 
stadt  in  Vienna,  with  the  last-named  of  which 
he  was  connected  from  1865  until  his  death 
May  21,  1895.  His  work  at  these  houses, 
though  for  long  mere  patching  and  adding,  was 
excellent  practice,  and  he  gradually  rose  to  more 
independent  things.  In  1844  a  'Sommernachts- 
traum,'  founded  on  Shakespeare,  and  composed 
by  him,  is  mentioned  in  the  A.M.Z.  '  Der 
Kramer  und  sein  Commis'  followed.  In  1847 
he  was  at  the  Theatre  'an  der  Wien '  and  (Aug.  7) 
brought  out  a  piece,  '  Das  Madchen  vom  Lande ' 
(The  country  girl),  which  met  with  wild  success. 
Ten  years  later  (Jan.  8,  1858)  a  Singspiel, 
'  Paragraph  3,'  spread  his  fame  into  North 
Germany,  and  from  that  time  a  stream  of  pieces 
flowed  from  his  pen.  His  works  are  said  by 
the  careful  Wurzbach  1  to  reach  the  astonishing 
number  of  2  grand  operas,  165  farces,  comedi- 
ettas, and  vaudevilles,  etc.,  as  well  as  a  mass 
('Miasa  dalmatica,'  Spina,  1877),  a  Requiem 
produced  at  Zara  in  1860  under  the  title  of 
'L'  estremo  Giudizio,'  etc.  etc.  A  list  of  49 
of  his  operatic  pieces  is  given  by  Wurzbach, 
but  a  few  ouly  are  dated.  Another  list  of  21 
is  given  by  Batka  in  Pougins  supplement  to 
F<?tis,  but  the  titles  are  French,  and  it  is  hard 
to  make  the  dates  agree.  Some  of  the  pieces 
are  mere  parodies,  as  '  Tannenhiiuser,' '  Dinorah, 
oder  die  Turuerfahrt  nach  Hiitteldorf.'  One, 
'  Franz  Schubert,'  is  founded  on  the  life  of 
Schubert,  and  contains  five  of  his  songs.  In 
Riemann's  faxikon  the  number  of  bio  operettas 
is  given  as  31,  and  180  'posscn'  and  slighter 
pieces  are  mentioned.  The  only  pieces  of 
Suppe's  known  out  of  Germany  are  '  Fatinitza,' 
produced  at  Vienna,  Jan.  5,  1876;  at  the 
Alhambra,  London,  June  20,  1878,  and  at  the 
Nouveautes,  Paris,  March  1879;  and  'Boc- 
caccio' (originally  produced  in  1879,  and 
brought  out  in  London,  at  the  Comedy  Theatre, 
April  22,  1882).  The  overture  to  '  Dichter 
und  Bauer,'  the  only  one  of  his  overtures 
known  in  England,  must  be  his  most  j»opular 
work  abroad,  since  it  has  been  arranged  for  no 
less  than  59  different  combinations  of  instru- 
ments, all  published  by  Aibl  of  Munich.  o. 

I  Mog.  Uxiko*  <i«  OntrrrMcK    Pmrt  40 ,  1880. 
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SURIANO.  [See  Soriano,  ante,  p.  623.] 
SUSANNA.  An  oratorio  in  three  parte  by 
Handel  ;  the  author  of  the  words  is  not  known. 
The  overture  was  begun  on  July  11,  1748,  a 
month  after  the  completion  of  'Solomon,'  and 
the  work  was  finished  on  the  24th  of  the 
following  month.  It  was  produced  during  the 
season  of  1749.  o. 

SUSATO,  Tylman,  printer  and  composer  of 
music,  was  born  at  or  near  Cologne  probably 
towards  the  end  of  the  15th  century.  His 
name  is  regularly  written  by  himself  in  the  full 
form  given  above,  although  the  spelling  of  the 
first  part  of  it  is  extremely  irregular.1  A 
document  referred  to  by  Fetis*  describes  Susato 
as  *  son  of  Tylman. '  It  is  therefore  only  through 
an  inexplicable  forgetfulness  of  diplomatic  uaago 
that  Fetis  and  others 3  have  taken  Tylman  for 
a  surname.4  These  writers  have  also  accepted 
a  conjecture  of  Dehn  5  that  « Susato  *  indicated 
the  place  of  the  composer's  birth,  namely  the 
town  of  Soest  (Suaatum)  ;  in  one  of  his  books, 
however,  he  expressly  describes  himself  as 
'  Agrippinensis,'8  which  can  only  refer  to 
Cologne.7  Consequently  we  have  to  consider 
'  Susato '  (or  '  de  Susato ' — as  it  once  occurs, 
in  a  document  of  1543 8)  as  a  family  name, 
'van  (or  'von')  Soest,'  doubtless  originally 
derived  from  the  Westphalian  town.  By  the 
year  1529  Tylman  is  found  settled  at  Antwerp, 
where  he  maintained  himself  by  transcribing 
music  for  the  chapel  of  the  Virgin  in  the 
cathedral ;  in  1531  he  is  mentioned  as  taking 
part,  as  trumpeter,  in  the  performance  of  certain 
masses  there.  He  was  also  one  of  the  five 
musicians  supported  by  the  city  ('  stadsspeel- 
lieden  '),  and  as  such  possessed,  according  to  a 
list  of  1532,  two  trumpets,  a  '  velt-trompet,' 
and  a  1  teneur-pipe. '  Losing  his  poet  on  the 
arrival  of  Philip  II.  in  1549,  he  appears,  for 
some  unexplained  reason,  never  to  have  been 
again  employed  by  the  city.  Before  this  date 
however,  in  1548,  he  had  found  another 
occupation  as  a  printer  of  music.  For  a 
short  time9  he  worked  in  company  with  some 
friends;  but  from  1543  onwards  he  published 
on  his  own  account,  bringing  out  between 
that  year  and  1561  more  than  fifty  volumes 
of  music,  nearly  every  one  of  which  contains 

1  In  works  with  Latin  till  as  Santo  writes  himself  in  »  ifrrat 
majority  of  casts  rU*m*Hntu ;  Tieimnnnut,  Titmannut,  Tple- 
tnannuM.  and  fflmannut,  occurring  bat  rarely.  In  Flemish  his 
favourite  form  seems  to  have  been  rWranii.  In  French  Tytman, 
the  spelling  adapted  by  Fetis  and  Mendel  is  found  most  frequently  ; 
niWnMN,  which  Is  preferred  by  M.  OoovaerU  Is  less  usual  ;  while 
fOsMs,  the  spelling  which  b  adopted  by  M  Vanrler  Htraetcni  and 
la  now  practically  the  accepted  one  In  the  Netherlands,  is  mat  with 
only  twice. 

>  Bi  >rr.  unt*.  ,U,  .tfurir.  vlll.  776;  tad  ed. 

»  Thus  Mendel  and  Retasmanu.  Jrsif/W.  Cant+n.  Ux.  x.  338  ; 
Berlin,  ishi 

«  Cp.  Alphonse  OoovaerU.  HiMn.rt  at  BMin/nifAU  rf«  la  Typo- 
j/ra^tkUt  mtiricaU  dam  les  /'u»i  Im-t,  pp.  'Jo,  87  .  Antwerp.  1W0. 
»  See  his  letter  In  Fetis.  I.e. 
*  OoovaerU,  p.  191. 

I  At  the  same  time,  M.  OoovaerU  notea  (pp.  38.  27».  we  are  not  to 
confound  flasato.  as  Frti*  and  Mendel  have  done,  with  a  contem- 
porary Thlelinau  van  Ceulen.  who  was  a  brewer,  and  whose  father  * 
name  waa  Adolf. 

"  Kdmond  Vander  HtraeUn.  An  Viwi'/ue  aux  Pagt-bai  cuwnt  I* 
ztrmo  Merie,  v.  398  |  Brussels,  1880. 


some  compositions  of  his  own.  He  died  before 
1564. 10 

Susato's  first  publication  is  a  first  book  of  four - 
part  'Chansons '  (1543),  and  his  next  is  entitled 
'  Premier  Livre  de  Chansons  a  trois  Parties, 
auquel  sont  Contenues  Trente  Et  Une  Novvelles 
Chansons  conuenables  Tant  a  la  Voix  comine 
aux  Instrumentz '  (1544).  Eight  of  these  pieces 
are  by  himself.  The  rest  of  his  publications, 
so  far  as  they  are  now  extant,  include  (1)  in 
French,  sixteen  books  of  1  Chansons '  in  8-8 
jwirts ;  (2)  '  Madrigali  e  Canzoni  francesi  a  5 
voci'  (1658);  (3)  in  Latin  three  books  of 
'Cam  i  in  a.'  three  of  Masses,  one  of  '  Evangel  ia 
Dominicarum,'  fifteen  of  '  Ecclesiastical  Can- 
tiones*  or  motets  (1553-60),  'Motecta  quinis 
vocibus,  auctore  Clemente  non  Papa'  (1546), 
and  five  books  of  '  Cantiones  sacrae  quae  vulgo 
Moteta  vocant'  [sic]  (1546).  Finally  (4)  in 
Dutch  there  are  his  three  books  of  songs,  etc., 
(1551),  entitled  '  Musyck  boexken,'  and  one  book 
(1561),  apparently  the  second  of  a  scries  of 
'  Soutcr-Liedekens '  (Psalter-ditties),  which  are 
of  peculiar  interest  The  third  of  the  Musyck 
boexken  contains  some  dances  by  Susato  him- 
self, which  are  described  11  as  '  full  of  character ' 
and  excellently  written.  The  souteriiedekens, 
which  Ambros  further 12  states  to  be  found  in 
four  more  Musyck -boexken,  are  pieces  from  the 
Psalmsaccordingto  the  rhymed  Flemish  version, 
set  without  chango  to  the  popular  song- tunes 
of  the  day  ('gemeyne  bekende  liedekens' u). 
The  charm,  however,  of  these  compositions  lies 
less  in  the  airs  adapted  in  them  than  in  the 
independence  and  originality  of  the  part- writing, 
an  art  in  which  Susato  was  so  proficient  that 
some  of  his  three-part  songs  are  composed  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  be  suitable,  he  states, 
equally  for  three  and  for  two  voices  with 
omission  of  the  bass.  Susato  appears  also  to 
have  co-operated  with  Clemens  non  Papa  in 
some  of  his  work,  and  not  to  have  been  merely 
his  publisher.  Still  it  is  as  a  publisher  14  that 
Susato  has  hitherto  been  almost  exclusively 
known,  the  masters  whose  works  he  printed 
being  very  numerous,  and  including  such  names 
as  Crequillon,  Gombert,  Goudimel,  O.  de  Lassuv 
P.  de  Manchicourt,  J.  Mouton,  C.  de  Rore, 
A.  Willaert,  etc.  [See  also  the  Qtuilen-Lexiko* 
for  other  compositions.]  r.  l.  p. 

SUSPENSION  is  the  process  of  arresting  the 
conjunct  motion  of  one  or  more  parts  for  a  time, 
while  the  rest  of  the  components  of  the  chord 
proceed  one  step  onwards,  and  thereby  come  t* 
represent  a  different  root.  The  part  which  is 
stayed  in  this  manner  commonly  produces  dis- 
sonance, which  is  relieved  by  its  then  passing  oc 

'*  Ibid.  p.  31. 

«  ftsjeMMf  der  IrWl  III.  31.1  (Breslau.  18*31.  These,  bower*, 
are  not  mentioned  by  M.  (;<«>>  aerU.  whuae  yerteraj  acvuracy  nay 
lead  one  to  suspect  a  mlsUke  on  A  in  brae's  part. 

'■'  Ambros.  ill.  313. 

Mis  publications  are  rarely  found  in  Knglajid.  the  Bnt*s 
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to  the  position  it  would  have  naturally  occupied 
sooner  had  the  motion  of  the  parts  been  simul- 
taneous. Thus  in  the  progression  of  the  chord 
of  the  Dominant  seventh  to  Tonic  harmony  (a), 
the  part  which  takes  the  upper  note  (or  seventh) 
can  be  delayed  and  made  to  follow  into  its 
position  after  the  rest  of  the  chord  has  moved, 
as  in  (b),  thereby  producing  a  fourth  in  place  of 
a  third  for  a  time.  Similarly  the  fifth,  or  the 
fifth  and  third,  can  be  suspended,  producing  a 
ninth,  or  a  ninth  and  seventh,  against  the  tonic 
note  ;  and  the  dissonant  effect  is  similarly  re- 
lieved by  their  passing  on  to  their  normal 
position  in  the  chord  afterwards,  as  in  (c).  In 
all  such  cases  the  first  occurrence  of  the  note  in 
the  part  whose  motion  is  suspended  is  called 
the  •  Preparation,'  as  in  the  first  chord  of  (b) 

and  of  (r)  :  the  moment  of  dissonance  resulting 
from  the  motion  of  the  other  parts,  is  called  the 
'  Percussion '  of  the  discord,  and  the  release  of 
the  dissonance,  when  the  part  proceeds  to  its 
natural  place  in  the  harmony,  is  called  the 
'Resolution.' 

Suspension  was  among  the  very  first  methods 
discovered  by  the  early  harmonists  for  introduc- 
ing dissonance  into  their  music.  In  the  earliest 
times  composers  depended  chiefly  upon  the 
different  degrees  and  qualities  of  consonances — 
sixths,  thirds,  fifths  and  octaves — to  obtain  the 
necessary  effects  of  contrast  between  one  musical 
moment  and  another.  Then,  when,  in  the 
natural  order  of  things,  something  stronger  was 
required,  it  was  found  in  this  process  of  suspen- 
sion. But  for  some  time  it  was  used  very 
sjHiringly,  and  composers  required  no  more  than 
the  least  dissonant  forms  to  carry  out  their 
purposes.  For  a  long  while,  moreover,  all  dis- 
cords appeared  to  the  early  writers  as  no  more 
than  artificial  manipulations  of  the  motion  of 
the  parts  of  this  kind,  and  it  was  only  by  the 
use  of  such  means  that  they  even  learnt  to  use 
some  discords,  which  are  at  the  present  day 
looked  upon  in  a  totally  different  light.  About 
the  beginning  of  the  17th  century  they  began  to 
realise  that  there  was  a  radical  difference  in  the 
character  and  constitution  of  certain  groups  of 
discords,  and  to  use  at  least  one  freely  as  an 
independent  or  fundamental  combination.  From 
that  time  discords  began  to  be  classified,  in- 
stinctively, into  definite  groups.  Certain  of  the 
less  dissonant  combinations  have  in  course  of 
time  been  grouped  into  a  special  class,  which  is 
freed  from  the  obligation  of  being  prepared,  and 
thereby  loses  one  of  the  most  essential  charac- 
teristics of  suspension.  These  are  the  Dominant 
discords  of  the  minor  seventh  and  major  and 
minor  ninths  ;  certain  corresponding  chromatic 
chords  on  Tonic  and  Sujwrtonic  roots,  which 
have  been  naturally  affiliated  upon  the  key  ; 


and  the  chord  sometimes  known  as  that  of  the 
added  sixth.  [See  Sixth.]  Another  class  has 
been  created  by  some  theorists,  which  is  much 
more  intimately  connected  with  the  class  of  sus- 
pensions ;  if  indeed  they  are  not  actually  suspen- 
sions slightly  disguised.  These  are  the  discords 
which  are  arrived  at  by  the  same  process  of 
staying  or  suspending  the  motion  of  a  part,  but 
which  are  distinguished  by  further  motion  ot 
the  other  parts  simultaneously  with  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  discord,  thereby  condensing  two 
motions  into  one ;  as  in  (d)  and  (e).  When 
treated  in  this  manner  the  chords  are  described 
by  some  theorists  as  4  Prepared  discords.'  The 
province  of  suspensions  appears  by  this  process 

to  havo  been  reduced,  but  what  was  lost  by  the 
process  of  classification  has  been  amply  made  up 
by  the  invention  of  a  great  variety  of  new  forms. 

About  the  time  that  composers  first  began  to 
realise  the  character  of  the  dominant  seventh, 
they  also  began  to  use  a  greater  variety  and  a 
harsher  description  of  suspensions.  The  earliest 
experiments  of  note  in  both  directions  are 
commonly  ascribed  to  the  same  man,  namely 
Monteverde.    Since  his  time  the  progress  has 
been  tolerably  constant  in  one  direction  ;  for  the 
tendency  to  look  for  fresh  and  more  vivid  points 
of  contrast  necessarily  leads  to  the  use  of  sus- 
{tensions  of  more  complicated  and  harsher  char- 
acter.    At  the  present  time  the  varieties  of 
possible  suspensions  are  so  numerous  that  it 
would  be  almost  as  absurd  to  endeavour  to  make 
a  catalogue  of  them,  as  it  would  be  to  make  a  list 
of  possible  combinations  of  sounds.    But  if  the 
principle  be  proj>erly  understood,   it  is  not 
necessary  to  give  more  than  illustrative  examples; 
for  the  like  rules  apply  to  all ;  and  their  kinds 
are  only  limited  by  the  degree  of  harshness  con- 
sidered admissible,  and  by  the  possibility  of 
adequate  and  intelligible  resolution.  Classical 
authority  not  only  exists  for  a  great  variety  of 
chromatic  suspensions,  often  derived  from  no 
stronger  basis  than  a  combination  of  chromatic 
passing  or  ornamental  notes  ;  but  also  for  re- 
markable degrees  of  dissonance.    Beethoven  for 
instance,  in  the  B|>  Quartet,  op.  130,  used  the 
suspended  fourth  together  with  the  third  on 
which  it  is  to  resolve,  and  put  the  latter  at  the 
top,  and  the  former  at  the  bottom  (J)  ;  and  Bach 
supplies  many  examples  of  similar  character. 
Certain  simple  rules  are   almost  invariably 
observed — such  as  that  the  moment  of  percussion 
shall  fall  uj»on  the  strong  l»eat  of  the  bar  :  and 
that  the  progression  shall  not  imply  a  violation 
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of  rules  against  consecutive  perfect  concords, 
which  would  occur  if  the  artificial  suspension  of 
the  part  were  removed,  as  in  (y). 

Composers  early  discovered  a  means  of  varying 
the  character  of  the  process  by  interpolating 
notes  between  the  sounding  of  the  discord  and 
its  resolution,  as  in  (A).    Instances  are  also  to 


be  found  in  which  some  such  forms  were  used  as 
sufficient  to  constitute  resolution  without  arriv- 
ing at  the  normal  note,  — habit  and  familiarity 
with  a  particular  form  of  motion  leading  to  the 
acceptance  of  a  conventional  formula  in  place  of 
the  actual  solution.  The  following  examples 
from  Corelli's  1st  Sonata  of  opera  2da  and  5th 
of  opera  4taare  clear  illustrations. 


This  particular  device  is  characteristic  rather 
of  the  early  period  of  harmonic  music  up  to 
Corelli's  time  than  of  a  later  period.  The  follow- 
ing }>aasage  from  Schumann's  andante  and  varia- 
tions for  two  pianofortes  (op.  46)  is  character- 
istic of  modem  uses  of  combined  and  chromatic 
suspension,  and  also  of  interpolation  of  notes 

(m)  1st  Piano. 


between  percussion  and  resolution.  Some  theor- 
ists distinguish  the  combinations  which  resolve 


upwards  from  those  that  resolve  downwards, 
styling  the  former  Retardations.  [See  Retar- 
dation ;  Harmony.]  c.  h.  h.  p. 

SVENDSEN,  JohanSevkrin,  was  bora  Sept 
30,  1840,  at  Chi  iatiania,  where  his  father  was  a 
military  band  master.  At  the  age  of  eleven  he 
wrote  his  first  composition  for  the  violin.  When 
fifteen  he  enlisted  in  the  army,  and  soon  became 
bandmaster.  Even  at  that  age  he  played,  with 
considerable  skill,  flute,  clarinet,  and  violin.  He 
soon  left  the  army,  and  worked  during  the  next 
few  years  in  the  orchestra  of  the  Christian ia 
theatre,  and  at  a  dancing  academy,  for  which  he 
arranged  some  Etudes  by  Paganini  and  Kreutzer 
for  dancing.  A  strong  desire  to  travel  drove  him, 
at  twenty-one,  on  a  roving  tour  over  a  great  part 
of  Sweden  and  North  Germany.  Twoy  ears  after, 
being  in  Lubeck  in  extremely  reduced  circum- 
stances, he  fortunately  met  with  the  Swedish- 
Norwegian  Consul  Herr  Leche,  whose  interest  he 
gained,  and  who  shortly  after  obtained  a  stipend 
for  him  from  Charles  XV.  to  enable  him  to 
perfect  himself  as  a  violinist ;  but  being  soon 
afterwards  attacked  with  paralysis  in  the  hand, 
he  was  compelled  to  give  up  the  bow  for  com- 
position. He  went  to  Leipzig  in  1863,  and  his 
works  being  already  known  there,  he  was  placed 
in  the  finishing  class  of  the  Conservatorium, 
receiving,  however,  instruction  in  elementary 
theory  of  music,  which  he  had  never  been  taught. 
His  instructors  were  Hauptmann,  David.  Richter, 
and  Reinecke.  He  wrote  a  Quartet  in  A,  an 
Octet  and  a  Quintet,  all  for  strings  ;  Quartets 
for  male  voices  ;  and  a  Symphony  in  D. 

On  leaving  Leipzig  in  1867  he  received  the 
great  honorary  medal  of  the  Academy.  After 
travelling  in  Denmark,  Scotland,  and  Norway, 
Svendsen  went  in  1868  to  Paris.  The  Second 
Empire  was  then  at  its  zenith,  and  his  sojourn 
in  the  capital  of  France  influenced  the  com- 
poser to  a  very  great  extent.  Whilst  there, 
he  played  in  Musard's  orchestra,  and  at  the 
Odeon,  and  became  intimately  acquainted  with 
Wilhelmine  Szarvady,  De  Beriot,  Vieuxtemps, 
and  Leonard.  He  arranged  the  incidental 
music  to  Coppee's  *  Le  Passant,'  in  which  both 
Sarah  liernhardt  and  Agar  performed,  bnt  on 
the  whole  his  Paris  productions  were  few — a 
Concerto  for  violin  in  A,  and  orchestral  arrange- 
ments of  studies  by  Liszt  and  Schubert  ;  he 
also  began  'Sigurd  Slcinbe,'  the  overture  to  a 
Norwegian  drama  of  that  name.  He  left  Paris 
at  the  beginning  of  the  war  in  1870  for  Leipzig, 
where  he  had  been  oirered  the  conductorship 
of  the  well-known  Euterpe  concerts,  which 
however  were  discontinued,  owing  to  the  war. 
At  a  j;reat  musical  festival  at  Weimar,  in  the 
same  year,  he  first  met  Liszt  and  Tausig.  and 
his  octet  was  played  by  a  jvarty  containing 
David,  Hellmesberger,  Griitzmaeher,  and  Hech- 
mann,  with  great  approbation.  Early  in  the 
following  year  his  Symphony  in  D  was  performed 
at  the  Gewandhaus,  and  his  fame  as  a  coiu]>oser 
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established.     He  composed  in  that  year  his 
Concerto  for  violoncello  in  D.    In  the  autumn 
he   went  to  America  to  be  married  to  an 
American  lady,  whom  he  had  met  in  Paris,  and 
returned  the  same  year  to  Leipzig,  where,  after 
the  end  of  the  war,  he  undertook  the  leadership 
of  the  Euterpe  concerts  for  one  year.  There 
he  finished  the  overture  to  'Sigurd  Slembe,' 
which  was  played  at  the  Euterpe  then,  and  in 
the  following  year  at  the  musical  festival  at 
Cassel,  both  times  with  great  success.    In  this 
year  ho  met  Wagner  at  Bayreuth,  and  soon 
became  his  intimate  associate.    For  the  next 
hve  years  (1872-77)  he  was  conductor  of  the 
Christiania  Musical  Association  and  teacher  of 
composition,  and  composed  comjiaratively  few 
works,  which  may  be  explained  hy  the  unfor- 
tunate want  of  pecuniary  independence.  The 
pieces  of  this  period  are  numbered  op  p.  10-22 
in  his  list.    In  1874  his  labours  found  some 
appreciation  from  his  countrymen  in  the  shajie 
of  an  annuity  granted  by  the  Storthing,  and 
several  decorations  conferred  on  him  by  the 
king.     After  five  years  of  hard  work,  he  was 
enabled  once  more  to  proceed  abroad.    In  1877 
he  revisited  Leipzig,  and  conducted  a  new  woik 
at  the  Gewandhaus  ;  went  thence  to  Munich, 
and  eventually  to  Rome,  where  he  sjient  the 
winter.    In  1878  he  visited  London  for  the  first 
time,  and  there  met  Sarasate,  who  assisted  him 
in  the  performance  of  his  quartet,  quintet,  and 
octet.     From  London  he  went  to  Paris,  where 
he  stayed  until  1880,  during  which  time  his 
works  were  several  times  performed — as  also  at 
Angers,  where  the  post  of  conductor  was  ollered 
him  by  the  Musical  Association.    But  Svendsen 
refused  this  lucrative  appointment,  and  in  the 
autumn  of  that  year  we  again  find  him  in  his 
old  post  as  conductor  of  the  Musical  Association 
in  Christiania.    In  1883  he  became  court  con- 
ductor at  Copenhagen:   in  1888  he  visited 
England  again,  conducting  his  Symphony  in  D 
at  the  Philharmonic  Concert  of  May  31.  In 
recent  years  he  has  produced  ouly  some  minor 
compositions,  besides  arranging  for  orchestra 
several  studies  by  foreign  composers. 

Svendsen  s  music  is  all  of  very  high  character, 
remarkable  for  strong  individuality,  conciseness, 
and  the  absence  of  anything  national  or  Scandi- 
navian ;  as  well  as  for  an  elaborate  finish  strictly 
in  harmony  with  the  traditions  of  the  great 
masters.  He  is  one  of  the  most  cosmopolitan 
composers  of  the  age. 

His  printed  works  are  as  follow  : — 


Op. 

1.  ring  cju*rtet  In  A  minor. 

2.  8ong»  tor  men's  voter*. 

S  Octet  for  string*  lu  A  mlnni 

4.  Hyniphony  In  I>. 

5.  string-  quintet  In  C. 

6.  Concerto  for  violin  and  orch. 

in  A. 

7.  Do.  for  violoncello  and  orch. 

In  D  minor, 
a  Overture  In  C  to  BJflrnanrn'* 
1  Hletuls? 


».  C.rnaval  4 

10.  Funcra 
XV. 


11.  Zorahayde.  leirend  for  orch. 

12.  Polonalae  for  orch. 

13.  Coronation  march  for  Oaeai 

It. 

14.  Marriage  Cantata,  for  chor. 

and  orch. 

15.  Symphony  No.  2  In  Bb. 

14.  (anmval   dea  artiste*  Nor 
vetfleii*. 

17.  Rh«p»»lleNoive«.lenne  No.  1. 


orch. 


18.  Overture  to 

Juliet. 

19.  Rhapaudlcl 


Op.  Op. 

30.  Scandinavian  aln  arranged  iH  Four  son k-a,  French  and  Nor 
for  itrlng  quartet  weglan.  for  voice  and  PP. 

21.  IB.  Rhapaodlea  Morvcfc-icnne*  !».  Romance  by  Popper. arranged 
No..  5.  4.  for  violoncello  and  PP. 

23.  Five  eonga.  French  and  0«r-  28.  Romance  fur  violin  and  orch. 
man,  for  voice  and  PP.       >  In  O.  C  8** 

SVENDSEN,  Oluf,  a  distinguished  flute- 
player,  born  in  Christiania,  April  19,  1832. 
He  learnt  the  rudiments  of  playing  from  his 
father,  a  musician ;  when  twelve  years  old 
played  the  flute  in  small  orchestras  ;  and  at 
fourteen  was  engaged  as  first  flute  in  the 
Christiania  theatre.  In  1851  he  went  to  Copen- 
hagen, and  took  lessons  from  Nils  Petersen, 
then  a  flute-player  there.  In  1853  he  entered 
the  Conservatoire  at  Brussels,  where  he  studied 
for  two  years,  after  which  ho  was  engaged  by 
Jullien  for  his  Concerts  in  London.  In  Sept. 
1856,  he  joined  the  Band  of  the  Crystal  Palace, 
Sydenham,  where  he  remained  till  the  end  of 
1858.  In  1861  Svendsen  was  appointed  first 
flute  in  the  Queens  private  band,  and  the  same 
year  joined  the  Philharmonic  orchestra.  He 
was  ten  years  in  the  orchestra  at  Her  Majesty's 
theatre  ;  and  from  1867  was  professor  of  his 
instrument  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music. 
He  was  well  known  as  a  solo-player  throughout 
Belgium,  Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark,  and 
France.    He  died  in  London,  May  15,  1888.  <:. 

SWEELINCK,  or  SWELINCK,*  Jas  Pie- 
tekszoon,  the  greatest  of  Dutch  organists,  was 
born  of  a  Deventer  family  in  the  summer  of  1 562. 
His  father,  *  Mr.  Pieter,'  was  organist  of  the 
Old  Church  at  Amsterdam,  which  place  disputes 
with  Deventer  the  honour  of  having  given  the 
son  birth.2  Of  Sweelincks  Iwyhood  we  know 
uothiug,  except  that  he  was  taught  by  Jacob 
Buyck  (Buchius),  the  pastor  of  the  Old  Church. 
There  is  a  tradition  that  he  was  sent  to  Venice 
to  study  music  under  Zarlino  and  Cabrieli  ;  but 
with  this  is  connected  a  mistake  of  old  stand- 
ing, which  places  his  birth  in  1540,  twenty-two 
years  too  early.3  Now,  as  we  know  that  he  was 
in  Holland  from  1577,  at  latest,  onwards,  it  be- 
comes barely  credible  that  the  lad  of  fifteen  could 
have  followed  the  instruction  of  the  Venetian 
masters  to  any  imjKirtant  extent ;  and  it  is  likely 
that  the  whole  story  is  based  upon  the  close  study 
which  his  works  prove  him  to  have  devoted  to 
those  of  4  the  apostle  of  musical  science,' 4  whose 

1  Of  the  »even  or  more  waya  In  which  the  name  ta  apellcd,  the«e 
two  have  the  warrant  of  the  In— tltUile  o»  n  signature.  The  German* 
of  the  time  ■rem  to  have  n,.tur:i)im-d  him  as  Scbwellng  ;  ill  A  luster 
dam  he  wan  known  a<  plain  Jan  r i  •  t  •  ■  -  ■ 

t  II* tenter  I*  consistently  mentioned  I >>'  Swrellnrk'a  Inter  bio- 
graphers ;  hut  the  Amsterdam  cliiltn  ha*  the  support  of  the  oltli  ul 
entry  of  hi*  tnarrimr.-  there  in  18fl0,  In  which  his  birthplace  l»  not 
stated.  The  omi-iion  « an  the  rule  when  the  peiMMI  waa  a  native 
of  the  city.  Kl*e  documentary  evidence  i*  equally  wanting  on 
hoth  Mm. 

a  The  correct  Ion  of  1lii«  md  the  rest  of  the  mistake*  which  confuar 
every  !onnl»*  date  In  Nwis-liiiek's  life  i«  due  to  the  caaay  of  F.  H  J. 
Tlcdeman,  J,  I'  .S«we/iitrt,  ecu  tnn-t<i>t<>«rT<tfltrhe  Srhrlt.  published 
hy  the  Vercrniglng  vi».r  Nr.lrrlanda.-he  M uzirkgeachirdrnl*  I  Amster- 
dam. 1  «<7fli,  whii  h  «upep«c«!es  a  shorter  -ketch  published  by  the  same 
writer  Ha  an  ititr»dui  tion  to  the  '  Urchin  «.  <«•)).'  In  |N*g».  Hoth  are 
baaed  upon  a  biography  iwhlch  remain*  In  Ms,  in  the  i»«*.-«ion  of 
the  Vereeniginifi  by  R»l«<rt  F.itner.  who  ha*  done  good  service  by 
reaming  the  worka  of  Sacelluck  from  the  obacurlty  of  the  Oram 
Khmter  at  Berlin. 


*  Ho  Zarlino  ia  entitled  by  hi-  m..leni  biographer.  F.  Cam.  Mln 
Ha  e  rfW/e  Ofr*  rfW  /Vcrv  a.  Z-rli,,,.  i  Venice.  IKTwll.    Neither  here 


n.irln  the  chapter*  on  /.»rlino  and  Andrea  Oahrieli  contained  in  his 
,V«.roi  ,<.,/»  MtUtM  -VC  «,  vol.  I.  p.  V3i.  etc  (Venice,  1M54I.  doc*  CaJR 
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'  Istitutioui  harmoniche'  he  translated.1  Some 
time  between  1577  and  1581  Sweelinck  was 
appointed  to  the  organistship  previously  held 
by  his  father  (who  died  in  1573)  ;  and  this  post 
he  tilled  until  his  death,  Oct.  16,  1621.  For  a 
generation  he  was  the  glory  of  Amsterdam. 
When  he  played  the  organ  there,  says  a  con- 
temporary, '  there  was  a  wonderful  concourse 
every  day  ;  every  one  was  proud  to  have  known, 
seen,  heard  tho  man.'2  And  when  he  died  it 
was  the  greatest  of  Dutch  poets,  Vondel,  who 
wrote  his  epitaph,  and  surnamed  him  •  Phoenix 
of  Music'  He  must  also  have  been  a  distin- 
guished figure  in  the  society  of  Amsterdam, 
then  in  its  greatest  brilliancy,  not  only  for  his 
unmatched  powers  as  an  orgauiat,  but  also  for 
his  skill,  fancy,  and  charming  versatility  on  the 
ciavicymbel.3  The  town  bought  him  for  public 
servioe  a  new  '  clavecimpbel '  from  Antwerp  at 
a  cost  of  200  gulden  ;  and  the  instrument 
seems  to  have  travelled  with  him  all  over  the 
country.4 

What  was  published,  however,  by  Sweelinck 
in  hia  lifetime  was  entirely  vocal  music,  and 
includes — besides  occasional  canons,  marriage- 
songs,  etc., hia  'Chansons  franchises'  (three  parts, 
Antwerp,  1592-94),  'Rimes  francoises  et  itali- 
ennes '  (Leyden,  1612),  and  the  great  collections 
of  sacred  music  on  which,  with  his  organ  works, 
his  fame  chiefly  rests.  These  are  the  1  Pseaumes 
mis  en  musique'  for  4-8  voices  (published  in 
several  editions  at  Leyden,  Amsterdam,  and 
Berlin),  and  the  '  Cantiones  Sacrae  '  (Antwerp, 
1619.  A  Regina  Coeli  from  the  latter,  three 
Chansons,  and  eight  Psalms  in  six  parts  were 
reprinted,  in  organ -score,  by  the  Association 
for  the  History  of  Dutch  Music  (pts.  i.  v.  vi. 
and  vii.  ;  Utrecht  and  Amsterdam,  1869-77)  ; 
which  has  also  published  for  the  first  time  seven 
of  Sweelinck 's  organ  works6  (pt.  iii.)  [Ver- 
eenigino.  In  1894-1901  Breitkopf  &  Hiirtel 
published  Sweelinck's  complete  works  in  twelve 
volumes,  edited  by  Max  Seiffert,  who  added 
prefaces,  etc. ,  see  below.  The  chanson,  1  Tu 
as  tout  seul'  is  in  vol.  L  of  '  Arion,'  and  two 
of  the  Italian  madrigals  are  in  '  Ausgewahlte 
Madrigalo.'  The  beautiful  '  Hodie  Christus 
natus  est'  is  in  the  Bach  Choir  Magazine,  etc.] 

The  psalms  make  an  interesting  link  between 
the  tranquillity  of  the  old  polyphonists  and  the 
rhythm  of  modern  music.  Formally  they  stand 
nearest  to  the  earlier  style,  but  the  strictness  of 

take  any  nolle*  of  the  Dntch  scholar.  Nor  have  I  been  able  to  dis- 
cover any  trace  of  his  residence  at  Ventco  In  tho  Ma  collection*  of 
8.  Marc., 

I  MS.  lit  Hamburg,  formerly  belonging  to  the  great  organist 
Reineke. 

«  Sweertlas.  in  Tie.lein.vn.  p  16.  Sweelinck"*  portrait  at  D»m> 
■Udt  given  his  strong  IrreguUr  feature*  a  kindly  expression,  with 
a  touch  of  sadness  in  them.  It  U  reproduced  in  photograph  by 
Mr.  Tledeman. 

*  On  this  he  >u  the  master  of  Christina  van  Krp.  the  famous 
lutenist.  and  wife  of  the  more  famous  poet.  Pleter  Cornel Jsaoon 
H.K»ft.    Bee  the  RnutMtrrnm  of  the  Vrreetilglng.  vol.  1.  pp.  13  f 

»  See  an  anecdote  In  Baudartiua,  Mrmnryrn.  xlll.  p.  163 ;  cited 
by  Tledeman.  p.  Id 

»  The  blhltotrraphy  of  Sweelinck  U  given  at  length  hy  Tledeman. 
pp.  43-73.  To  this  should  he  added  some  supplementary  particular* 
communicated  hy  Dr.  J.  P.  Helje  In  the  Houwtteeneti ,  vol.  1.  p|i. 


SWELL  (HARPSICHORD) 

• 

their  counterpoint,  the  abundance  of  imitation 
and  fugue  in  them,  does  not  hinder  a  general 
freedom  of  effect,  very  pure  and  full  of  melody, 
to  a  greater  degree  than  is  common  in  works  of 
the  time.  The  organ  pieces  are  also  historically 
of  signal  importance.  Though  they  may  not 
justify  the  claim  made  for  Sweelinck  as  '  the 
founder  of  instrumental  music,'6  they  at  all 
events  present  the  first  known  example  of  an  in- 
dependent use  of  the  pedal  (entrusting  it  with 
a  real  part  in  a  fugue),  if  not  with  the  first 
example  of  a  completely  developed  organ -fugue. 

It  is  as  an  organist  and  the  founder  of  a  school 
of  organists  that  Sweelinck  had  most  influence, 
an  influence  which  made  itself  felt  through 
the  whole  length  of  northern  Germany.7  In 
the  next  generation  nearly  all  the  leading 
organists  there  had  been  his  scholars  ;  his 
learning  and  method  were  carried  by  them  from 
Hamburg  to  Danzig.  His  pupil  Scheidemann 
handed  down  the  tradition  to  the  great  Reincke 8 
— himself  a  Dutchmann — from  whom,  if  we 
accept  a  statement  supported  alike  by  unanimous 
testimony  and  by  exhaustive  analysis  of  their 
works,  it  turned  to  find  its  consummation  in 
Sebastiau  Bach.9 

[The  contents  of  the  complete  edition  are  as 
follows  : — 

1.  Organ  and  Clavier  work*. 
Book  I.  of  Paalma. 
iv,  and  v.  Book  II.  of  Paalma. 
vl.  Book  III.  of  Paalma. 
ril.  Book  IV.  of  Paalma. 
rill.  Cantlonea  Sacra*. 
Ix.  Chansons  a  ft. 

x.  Rimr*  Francoises  et  Italiennee. 

xi.  Miscellaneous  and  occasional  compositions. 

xlL  Compositions. Begfln,  «d.  by  Dr.  H.  Gehrmaim. 

Two  portraits  are  reproduced,  and  the  pre- 
faces by  Dr.  Seiffert  are  given  in  Dutch  and 
German.]  R.  L.  P. 

SWELL  (HARPSICHORD).  The  desire  for 
a  power  of  increase  and  decrease  on  keyboard 
instruments  like  the  harpsichord  and  organ,  so 
as  to  emulate  the  bow  instruments,  and  even  the 
human  voice,  in  that  flow  and  ebb  which  are  at 
the  foundation  of  form  no  less  than  of  expression, 
hits  led  to  the  contrivance  of  mechanical  swells 
as  the  only  possible  approach  to  it.  A  swell  was 
first  attempted  on  the  Organ  ;  the  harpsichord 
swell  was  introduced  by  Robert  Plenius  in  a 
sostenente  variety  of  the  instrument,  named  by 
him  '  Lyrichord,'  and  is  described  (in  1755)  as 
the  raising  of  a  portion  of  the  lid  or  cover  of 
the  instrument  by  means  of  a  pedal.  Kirkman 
adopted  this  very  simple  swell,  and  we  find  it 
also  in  many  small  square  pianos  of  the  18th 
century.  About  1765  Shudi  introduced  the 
Venetian  swell,  and  patented  it  in  1769.  This 
beautiful  piece  of  joinery  is  a  framing  of  louvres 
which  open  or  close  gradually  by  means  of  the 
right  pedal  and  thus  cause  a  swell,  which  may 

'  See  Bttner's  preface  to  the  edition,  and  Tledeman.  pp.  34  ff. 

'■  The  wide  distribution  of  his  works  U  shown  by  early  transc-ru-' 
existing  in  the  British  Masenra.  and  by  copies  of  the  extremely  r*r» 
printed  works  preserved  in  the  Blbltothfcjiie  Natl o^le^  JCnrtowait 

*  <H  Reinken. 

■  Spllta.  J.  8.  flocA,  i.  86.  1W  21X 
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be  as  gradual  as  the  performer  pleases.  Shudi 
bequeathed  this  patent  to  John  Broadwood,  who 
inherited  it  on  the  death  of  Shudi  in  1773. 
When  the  patent  expired,  Kirkman  and  others 
adopted  it,  and  it  was  fitted  to  many  old  harpsi- 
chorda,  and  even  to  pianos,  but  was  soon  proved 
unnecessary  in  an  instrument  where  power  of 
nuance  was  the  very  first  principle. 

The  English  organ-builders  perceived  thegreat 
advantage  of  Shudi's  Venetian  swell  over  the 
rude  contrivance  they  had  been  using  [see 
Organ,  vol.  iii.  p.  5366],  and  it  became  gener- 
ally adopted  for  organs,  and  has  since  been  con- 
stantly retained  in  them  as  an  important  means 
of  effect.  a.  J.  h. 

S W  ELL-ORGAN.  The  clavier  or  manual  of 
an  organ  which  acts  upon  pipes  enclosed  in  a 
box,  such  box  having  shutters,  by  the  opening  of 
which,  by  means  of  a  pedal,  a  crescendo  is  pro- 
duced. The  shutters  are  made  to  fold  over  each 
other  like  the  woodwork  of  a  Venetian  blind, 
hence  the  expressions  'Venetian  Swell'  and 
'  Venetian  Shutters '  sometimes  found  in  specifi- 
cations. To  the  swell-organ  a  larger  number  of 
reed-stops  is  assigned  than  to  other  manuals. 

The  first  attempt  at  a  '  swelling-organ  '  was 
made  by  Jordan  in  1712.  The  crescendo  was 
obtained  by  raising  one  large  sliding  shutter 
which  formed  the  front  of  the  box.  The  early 
swell-organs  were  of  very  limited  compass,  some- 
times only  from  middle  C  upwards,  but  more 
generally  taken  a  fourth  lower,  namely,  to  fiddle 
G.  For  many  years  the  compass  did  not  extend 
below  tenor  C,  and  even  now  attempts  are 
sometimes  made  to  reduce  the  cost  of  an  organ 
by  limiting  the  downward  compass  of  some  of 
the  stops  of  the  Swell ;  but  in  all  instruments 
with  any  pretension  to  completeness  the  stops 
run  throughout  the  compass  to  CC,  with  the 
possible  exceptions  of  the  Vox  Angelica  or  the 
Voix  Celeste.  [See  Organ,  vol.  iii.  p.  636,  etc., 
and  section,  p.  645.]  J.  s. 

SWELL- PEDAL.  The  pedal  in  the  organ 
and  harpsichord  by  which  the  shutters  of  the 
swell  are  opened  and  closed.  T.  K. 

SWERT,  Julrs  de,  a  representative  violon- 
cellist of  the  Belgian  school,  was  born  at 
Louvain,  August  16,  1843.  His  disposition  for 
music  was  shown  very  early.  When  only  eight 
years  of  age  he  began  playing  in  public,  though 
his  studies  were  not  completed  until  1858,  in 
which  year  he  took  first  prize  in  the  class  of 
Servais  at  the  Brussels  Conservatoire.  His  sub- 
sequent career  was  that  of  a  travelling  virtuoso 
until  1865,  when  he  became  Concertmeister  at 
Dusseldorf.  Between  1 869  and  1 873  he  resided 
at  Berlin,  where  his  functions  were  those  of  royal 
Concertmeister  and  professor  at  the  Hochschule. 
He  also  held  appointments  at  Weimar,  Wies- 
baden, Leipzig,  and  finally  at  Ostend.  At  the 
latter  town  he  was  appointed  in  1888  director 
of  the  local  music  school,  acting  al»o  as  professor 
at  the  neighbouring  Conservatoires  of  Bui-..., 


and  Ghent,  until  his  death,  which  took  place  at 
Ostend,  Feb.  24,  1891.  As  a  soloist  he  visited 
London  first  in  1875,  and  was  esteemed  as  a 
warm,  temperamental  player,  producing  a  tone 
of  exceptional  volume.  As  a  composer  he  is  less 
favourably  known  here.  He  signed  his  name 
to  many  trashy  pieces,  probably  written  to  order, 
for  violoncello  with  pianoforte  and  with  orches- 
tra, but  occupied  himself  also  with  serious  work. 
Three  concertos,  one  of  which  was  produced 
with  great  success  at  the  Berlin  Philharmonic  in 
1886  ;  a  Symphony,  '  Nordseefahrt ' ;  and  two 
operas,  'Die  Albigenser '  (Wiesbaden,  1878)  and 
'Graf  Hammeretein,*  testify  to  this  ;  but  it  is 
as  soloist  that  he  is  best  remembered,    w.  w.  c. 

SWIETEN,  Gottfried,  Baron  VAN.  A 
musical  amateur  of  great  importance,  who  resided 
at  Vienna  at  the  end  of  the  18th  century  and 
beginning  of  the  19th  century.  The  family 
was  Flemish,  and  Gottfried's  father,  Gerhard,1 
returned  from  Leyden  to  Vienna  in  1746,  and 
became  Maria  Theresa's  favourite  physician. 
Gottfried  was  born  in  1734,  and  was  brought 
up  to  diplomacy,  but  his  studies  were  much 
disturbed  by  his  love  of  music,  and  in  1769  he 
committed  himself  so  far  as  to  compose  several 
of  the  songs  in  Favart's  '  Rosiere  de  Salency  ' 
for  its  public  production  at  Paris.  In  1771  he 
was  made  ambassador  to  the  Court  of  Prussia, 
where  the  music  was  entirely  under  the  influence 
of  Frederick  the  Great,  conservative  and  classi- 
cal. This  suited  Van  Swieten.  Handel,  the 
Bachs,  and  Haydn  were  his  favourite  masters  ; 
in  1774  he  commissioned  C.  P.  E.  Bach  to 
write  six  symphonies  for  orchestra.  He  returned 
to  Vienna  in  1778  ;  succeeded  his  father  as 
Prefect  of  the  Public  Library,  and  in  1781  was 
appointed  President  of  the  Education  Commis- 
sion. He  became  a  kind  of  musical  autocrat  in 
Vienna,  and  in  some  respects  his  influence  was 
very  good.  He  encouraged  the  music  which 
he  approved  ;  had  regular  Sunday  -  morning 
meetings  for  classical  music,  as  well  as  perform- 
ances of  the  great  choral  works  of  Bach, 
Handel,  and  Hasse,  etc.;  employed  Mozart 
to  add  aocoinpaniments  to  Handel's  '  Acis,' 
'  Messiah,'  'St.  Cecilia,'  and  'Alexander's  Feast,' 
and  Starzer  to  do  the  same  for  '  Judas '  ;  trans- 
lated the  words  of  the  '  Creation '  and  the 
'  Seasons '  into  German  for  Haydn  ;  and  himself 
arranged  Handel's  '  Athaliah  '  and  '  Choice  of 
Hercules.'  He  supplied  Haydn  now  and  then 
with  a  few  ducats,  and  gave  him  a  travelling- 
carriage  for  his  second  journey  to  England.* 
In  his  relation  to  these  great  artists  he  seems 
never  to  have  forgotten  the  superiority  of  his 
rank  to  theirs  ;  but  this  was  the  manner  of  the 
time.  Van  Swieten  patronised  Beethoven  also 
[see  vol.  i.  p.  232a]  ;  but  such  condescension 
would  not  be  at  all  to  Beethoven's  taste,  and  it 
is  not  surprising  that  we  hear  very  little  of  it. 

<  Evidently  not  »  very  wiae  pernon.    Sec  Carlyle'a  rmierick.  Bk. 
X»i.  eh.  3. 
*  Griaaiiifer.  S&y.  Aof .  p.  eft. 
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His  first  Symphony  ia,  however,  dedicated  to 
Van  Swieten.  He  was  the  founder  of  the 
1  Musikalische  Gesellschaft,'  or  Musical  Society, 
consisting  of  twenty-five  members  of  the  highest 
aristocracy,  with  the  avowed  object  of  creating 
a  taste  for  good  music — a  forerunner  of  the 
'Gesellschaft  der  Musikfreunde,'  founded  in 
1808. 

Van  Swieten  died  at  Vienna,  March  29,  1808. 
His  music  has  not  survived  him,  but  it  would 
be  interesting  to  hear  one  of  the  six  symphonies 
which,  in  Haydn's  words,1  were  'as  stiff  as 
himself.'  o. 

SWINEY,  Owkn,  frequently  called  Mac 
Swiney,  [was  born  near  Enniseorthy,  Ireland, 
in  1680,  and  was  the  son  of  the  rector  of  that 
place,  w.  H.  o.  f.]  In  a  letter,'  dated  Oct. 
5,  1 706,  and  addressed  to  Colley  Cibber,  whom 
he  calls  in  turn  'puppy,'  'his  Angel'  (twice), 
•his  Dear,'  and  finally  'Unbeliever,'  —  this 
singular  person  describes  how  ?ich  had  sent 
for  him  from  his  '  Quarters  in  the  North,'  and 
how  '  he  was  at  a  great  charge  in  coming  to 
town,  and  it  cost  him  a  great  deal  of  money 
last  winter,'  and  '  he  served  him  night  and  day, 
nay,  all  night  and  all  day,  for  nine  months.' 
He  had  '  quitted  his  post  in  the  army '  on  the 
faith  of  promises  that,  in  return  for  managing 
'  the  playhouse  in  the  Haymarkett '  under  Rich, 
he  was  to  have  '  1 00  Guineas  |>er  annum  Salary, 
a  place  at  Court,  and  the  Devil  and  all.'  This 
was  the  somewhat  inauspicious  beginning  of 
Swiney's  theatrical  career.  Having  come  up 
to  London,  as  described,  in  1 705,  he  soon  found 
that  Rich  intended  nothing  seriously  for  his 
advantage  ;  and  he  announces  (in  the  same  letter) 
that,  in  consequence  of  the  general  discontent 
of  the  actors  with  Rich,  and  although  Rich 
might  have  had  the  house  for  £3  or  £3  :  10s.  a 
day,  he  (Swiucy)  had  taken  a  lease  for  seven 
years  at  £5  a  day,  and  meant  to  begin  in  a 
few  days. 

In  1707  we  find  him  in  partnership  with 
Wilks,  Dogget,  and  Cibber  in  the  King's 
Theatre,  having  taken  the  lease  from  Vanbrugh, 
and  very  soon  quarrelling  with  them  and  peti- 
tioning the  Lord  Chamberlain's  interference  in 
his  favour.  He  was  mixed  up  in  most  of  the 
quarrels  and  intrigues  of  the  time. 

In  May  1709  Swiney  engaged  the  famous 
Nicolini  for  three  years,  that  great  singer  having 
recently  made  a  most  successful  debut  in  Loudon. 
Before  the  completion  of  this  term,  however, 
Swiney  appears  to  have  '  absented  himself  from 
his  creditors'  and  become  bankrupt. 

After  this  he  lived  for  some  years  in  Italy  ; 
but  on  his  return  to  England  a  place  in  the 
Custom-house  was  found  for  him,  and  he  was 
appointed  Keeper  of  the  King's  Mews.  While 
in  Italy  with  Lord  Boyne  and  Walpole,  he 
wrote  to  Colman  (July  12,  1730)  from  Bologna, 


on  the  subject  of  engaging  singers  for  the  Opera, 
then  in  the  hands  of  Handel.  Swiney  died 
Oct.  2,  1754,  leaving  his  fortune  to  Mrs. 
Woffington.  He  was  the  author  of  several 
dramatic  pieces,  viz.  'The  Quacks,  or  Love's 
the  Physician'  (1705);  'Camilla'  (1706); 
'  PyrrhuB  and  Demetrius'  (1709);  and  an 
altered  version  of  the  first  piece. 

Two  years  before  his  death  a  fine  portrait  of 
Swiney,  after  Van  Loo,  was  scra)>ed  in  mezzotint 
by  J.  Faber,  junr.  It  represents  him,  in  black 
velvet,  holding  in  his  hand  a  book,  of  which 
the  title  seems  to  be  Don  Quixote.        J.  M. 

8YLPHIDE,  LA.  One  of  the  most  famous 
ballots  on  record  ;  in  two  acts ;  libretto  by  A. 
Nourrit  the  singer,  music  by  Schneitzhbffer. 
Produced  at  the  Grand  Opera,  Paris,  March  12, 
1832.  The  part  of  La  Sylphide  was  danced  by 
Taglioni,  and  was  one  of  her  greatest  parts, 
both  in  Paris  and  in  London,  where  the  piece 
was  brought  out  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  for 
her  benefit,  July  26,  1832.  Thackeray  has 
embalmed  it  in  Pendennis  (chap,  xxxviii.)  o. 
SYLVANA.  See  Silvana. 
SYLVIA,  OU  LA  NYMPHE  DE  DIANE 
'  Ballet -pantomime  '  in  two  acts  and  three 
tableaux  ;  libretto  by  Barbicr,  music  by  Leo 
Delibes.  Produced  at  the  Grand  Opera,  Paris, 
June  14,  1876.  c. 
SYMPATHETIC  TONE,  RESONANCE,  or 

j  VIBRATION  is  the  term  used  to  describe  one 

i  of  the  commonest  and  most  beautiful  of  accoua- 
tical  phenomena.  Auy  sound -producing  body, 
such  as  a  stretched  string,  or  auy  cavity,  has 

!  one  particular  note  to  which  it  will  res(>ond  if  the 
same  note  be  sounded  in  its  neighbourhood.  The 
easiest  illustration  of  the  fact  is  given  by  raising 
the  dampers  from  the  strings  of  a  piano  by 
pressing  the  right  pedal,  and  then  singings  note 
over  the  strings  ;  these  will  be  found  to  give 
forth  the  same  notes  uttered  by  the  voice,  in 
faint '  sympathy.'  The  fact  has  been  turned  to 
account  in  various  ways  iu  practical  music.  The 
viola  d'aniore  was  provided  with  'sympathetic' 
strings  below  the  finger-board,  which  were  usually 
tuned  to  the  chord  of  D  major,  and  resounded 
when  notes  of  that  chord  were  played.  The 
charm  of  the  pianoforte  pedal  is  not  so  much  in 
prolonging  the  tone  of  the  notes  that  are  actually 
struck,  as  in  allowing  the  sympathetic  resonance 
to  be  heard  from  the  strings  corresponding  to 
the  upper  partial  tones  of  the  lower  notes.  Tliil 
power,  again,  is  easy  to  analyse  by  placing  the 
fingers  successively  or  simultaneously  upon  the 
notes  of  the  chord  of  C  major  from  middle  C 
upwards  (without  sounding  them),  and  then 
striking  the  bass  C  firmly  ;  on  releasing  this 

I  latter  key,  the  upper  notes,  or  overtones,  of  the 
chord  will  be  distinctly  heard,  sounded  by  sym- 
pathetic vibration  from  the  upper  strings.  The 
effect  of  all  sympathetic  vibration  is  to  enrich 
the  quality  of  the  tone  produced  ;  and  the  fact 
that  the  harp,  with  its  obvious  poverty  of  tone 
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as  a  solo  instrument,  is  one  of  the  most  effective  I 
members  of  the  full  orchestra,  is  no  doubt  partly 
due  to  the  sympathetic  vibration  reacting  on  ' 
the  large  surface  of  strings  that  are  ca] table  of 
resonance.  M. 

SYMPHONIC  POEMS  (Germ.  Symphtm- 
i.vhe  IHchtungcn  ;  Fr.  Poimcs  Syrnphoniqws),  a 
term  first  applied  by  Liszt  to  his  series  of  twelve 
orchestral  compositions  which,  freed  from  the 
conventions  of  actual  symphonic  form,  seemed 
to  him  to  require  some  new  title.  It  has  been 
since  adopted  by  Saint-Saens,  and  many  other 
followers  of  the  new  ideals  in  music  ;  it  ap- 
j-arently  is  always  held  to  imply  the  presence  | 
of  a  '  programme,'  in  which  the  function  of  the 
music  is  to  illustrate  the  )>oetic  material,  not  to 
be  aelf-subsistent,  as  in  all  classical  composi- 
tions. At  present,  too,  it  would  seem  that  the 
absence  of  any  recognisable  design  in  the  com- 
position is  considered  essential  to  success,  and 
Liszt's  device  of  transforming  his  themes  and 
presenting  them  in  new  disguises,  rather  than 
developing  them  according  to  the  older  prin- 
ciples, seems  also  to  be  a  rule  of  the  form.  As 
existing  specimens  from  Liszt  to  Richard  Strauss 
in  Germany,  and  from  Saint-Saens  to  Debussy  ! 
in  France,  have  so  very  little  in  common  with 
the  design  of  the  true  symphony,  the  term 
'Tone-Poem '  or  'Tondichtung  '  is  preferred  by 
some  composers,  who  very  likely  feel  relieved  of  I 
all  responsibility  by  the  adoption  of  the  vaguer 
title.  M. 

SYMPHONY  (Sinfonia,  Sinfonie,  Sym- 
:  ii" s  ih  i.  The  terms  used  in  connection  with  i 
any  branch  of  art  are  commonly  very  vague  and 
indefinite  in  the  early  stages  of  its  history,  and 
are  applied  withoutmuch discrimination  todiffer- 
ent  tilings.  In  course  of  time  men  consequently 
find  themselves  in  difficulties,  and  try,  as  far  as 
their  opportunities  go,  to  limit  the  definition  of 
the  terms,  and  to  confine  them  at  least  to  things 
which  are  not  obviously  antagonistic.  In  the  I 
end,  however,  the  process  of  sifting  is  rather 
guided  by  chance  and  external  circumstances 
than  determined  by  the  meaning  which  theorists 
see  to  be  the  proper  one  ;  and  the  result  is  that  ' 
the  final  meaning  adopted  by  the  world  in 
general  is  frequently  not  only  distinct  from  that 
which  the  original  employers  of  the  word  in- 
tended, but  also  in  doubtful  conformity  with  its 
derivation.  In  the  case  of  the  word  '  Sym- 
phony,' as  with  'Sonata,'  the  meaning  now 
accepted  happens  to  be  in  very  good  accordance 
with  its  derivation,  but  it  isconsiderably  removed 
from  the  meaning  which  was  originally  attached 
to  the  word.  It  seems  to  have  been  used  at 
first  in  a  very  general  and  comprehensive  way, 
to  express  any  portions  of  music  or  passages 
whatever  which  were  thrown  into  relief  as 
purely  instrumental  in  works  in  which  the 
chief  interest  was  centred  U|K>n  the  voice  or 
voices.  Thus,  in  the  oj»eras,  cantatas,  and  masses 
of  the  early  part  of  the  1 7th  century,  the  voices 


had  the  most  important  jiart  of  the  work  to  do, 
and  the  instruments'  chief  business  was  to 
supply  simple  forms  of  harmony  as  acconqiani- 
ment  If  there  were  any  little  jK>rtions  which 
the  instruments  played  without  the  voices,  these 
were  indiscriminately  called  Symphonies  ;  and 
under  the  same  head  were  included  such  more 
particular  forms  as  Overtures  and  Ritoruelli. 
The  first  experimentalists  in  harmonic  music 
generally  dis|>ensed  with  such  independent  in- 
strumental passages  altogether.  For  instance, 
most  if  not  all  of  the  cantatas  of  Cesti  and  Rossi1 
are  devoid  of  either  instrumental  introduction 
or  ritornel  ;  and  the  same  appears  to  have  been 
the  case  with  many  of  the  operas  of  that  time. 
There  were,  however,  a  few  indejiendent  little 
instrumental  movements  even  in  the  earliest 
operas.  Peri's  '  Euridice,'  which  stands  almost 
at  the  head  of  the  list  (having  beeu  performed 
at  Florence  in  1600,  as  part  of  the  festival  in 
connection  with  the  marriage  of  Henri  IV.  of 
France  and  Marie  de'  Medici),  contains  a  '  Sin- 
fonia  '  for  three  Mutes,  which  has  a  definite  form 
of  its  own  and  is  very  characteristic  of  the  time. 
The  use  of  short  instrumental  passages,  such  as 
dances  and  introductions  and  ritoroels,  when 
once  fairly  begun,  increased  rapidly.  Monte- 
verde,  who  followed  close  upon  Peri,  made  some 
use  of  them,  and  as  the  ceutury  grew  older,  they 
became  a  more  and  more  important  element  in 
dramatic  works,  especially  operas.  The  indis- 
criminate use  of  the  word  '  symphony,'  to  denote 
the  passages  of  introduction  to  airs  and  recita- 
tives, etc.,  lasted  for  a  very  long  while,  and  got 
so  far  stereotyped  in  common  usage  that  it  was 
even  applied  to  the  instrumental  jK>rtions  of  airs, 
etc.,  when  played  by  a  single  jierfornier.  As  an 
example  may  be  quoted  the  following  passage 
from  a  letter  of  Mo/art's — '  Sie  (meaning  Strina- 
sacchi)  spielt  keine  Note  ohne  Empfindung  ; 
sogar  l>ei  den  Sinfonien  spielte  sie  alles  mit 
Expression,'  etc. 14  [The  same  use  of  the  name 
for  the  ritornelli  between  the  verses  of  a  song 
was  common  in  England  down  to  the  middle  of 
the  19th  century.]  With  regard  to  this  use  of 
the  term,  it  is  not  necessary  to  do  more  than 
point  out  the  natural  course  by  which  the 
meaning  began  to  be  restricted.  Lully,  Aless- 
andro  Scarlatti,  and  other  great  composers  of 
ojKjras  in  the  17th  century,  extended  the  ap- 
]»endagcs  of  airs  to  proportions  relatively  con- 
siderable, but  there  was  a  limit  beyond  which 
such  dependent  jiassages  could  not  go.  The 
inde|»endent  instrumental  |K)rtions,  on  the  other 
hand,  such  as  overtures  or  toccatas,  or  groups 
of  ballet  tunes,  were  in  different  circumstances, 
and  could  be  expanded  to  a  very  much  greater 
extent ;  and  as  they  grew  in  imj>ortance  the 
name  '  Symphony  '  came  by  degrees  to  have  a 
more  special  significance.  The  small  instru- 
mental appendages  to  the  various  airs  and  so 

•  MBS.  In  the  Chrirt  Church  Library.  Oxford. 

»  •  She  doe»  not  play  a  note  without  feeling,  and  even  In  the  Bym- 
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forth  were  still  symphonies  in  a  general  sense, 
but  the  Symphony  par  excellence  was  the  in- 
troductory movement ;  and  the  more  it  grew 
in  importance  the  mora  distinctive  was  this 
application  of  the  term. 

The  earliest  steps  in  the  development  of  this 
portion  of  the  opera  are  chiefly  important  as 
attempts  to  establish  some  broad  principle  of 
form  ;  which  for  some  time  amounted  to  little 
more  than  the  balance  of  short  divisions,  of 
slow  and  quick  movement  alternately.  Lully 
is  credited  with  the  invention  of  one  form, 
which  came  ultimately  to  U>  known  as  the 
•Ouverture  a  la  maniere  Franchise.'  The 
principles  of  this  form,  as  generally  understood, 
amounted  to  no  more  than  the  succession  of  a 
slow  solid  movement  to  begin  with,  followed  by 
a  quicker  movement  in  a  lighter  style,  and  an- 
other slow  movement,  not  so  grave  in  character 
as  the  first,  to  conclude  with.  Lully  himself 
was  not  rigidly  consistent  in  the  adoption  of 
this  form.  In  some  cases,  as  in  *  Persee,' 
'Thesee,'  and  4  Bellerophon,'  there  are  two 
divisions  only — the  characteristic  grave  opening 
movement,  and  a  short  free  fugal  quick  move- 
ment. 4  Proserpine,'  *  Phaeton,'  1  Alceste,'  and 
the  Ballet  piece,  4  Le  Triomphe  de  l'amour,' 
are  characteristic  examples  of  the  complete 
model.  These  have  a  grave  opening,  which  is 
repeated,  and  then  the  livelier  central  move- 
ment, which  is  followed  by  a  division  marked 
'lentement';  and  the  last  two  divisions  are 
repeated  in  full  together.  A  few  examples  are 
occasionally  to  be  met  with  by  less  famous 
composers  than  Lully,  which  show  how  far  the 
adoption  of  this  form  of  overture  or  symphony 
became  general  in  a  short  time.  An  opera 
called  '  Venus  aud  Adonis, '  by  Desmarets,  of 
which  there  is  a  copy  in  the  Library  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Music,  has  the  overture  in 
this  form.  4  Amadia  de  Grece, 1  by  Des  Touches, 
has  the  same,  as  far  as  can  be  judged  from 
the  character  of  the  divisions  ;  4  Albion  and 
Albanius,'  by  Grabu,  which  was  licensed  for 
publication  in  England  by  Roger  Lestrange  in 
1687,  has  clearly  the  same,  and  looks  like  an 
imitation  direct  from  Lully  ;  and  the  4  Venus 
and  Adonis '  by  Dr.  John  Blow,  yet  again  the 
same.  So  the  model  must  have  been  extensively 
appreciated.  The  most  important  composer, 
however,  who  followed  Lully  in  this  matter, 
was  Alessandro  Scarlatti,  who  certainly  varied 
and  improved  on  the  model  both  as  regards  the 
style  and  the  form.  In  his  opera  of  4  Flavio 
Cuniberto,'1  for  instance,  the  '  Sinfonia  avanti 
l'Opera'  begins  with  a  division  marked  grave, 
which  is  mainly  based  on  simple  canonical 
imitations,  but  has  also  broad  expanses  of 
contrasting  keys.  The  style,  for  the  time,  is 
noble  and  rich,  and  very  superior  to  Lully'a. 
The  second  division  is  a  lively  allegro,  and  the 
last  a  moderately  quick  minuet  in  6-8  time. 

»  MS  In  Chrirt  Church  Ubnwy. 


The  '  Sinfonia '  to  his  serenata  4  Venere,  Adone, 
Amore,'  similarly  has  a  Largo  to  begin  with,  a 
Presto  in  the  middle,  and  a  movement,  not 
defined  by  a  tempo,  but  clearly  of  moderate 
quickness,  to  end  with.  This  form  of '  Sinfonia  ' 
survived  for  a  long  while,  and  was  expanded  at 
times  by  a  succession  of  dance  movements,  for 
which  also  Lully  supplied  examples,  and  Handel 
at  a  later  time  more  familiar  types  ;  but  for  the 
history  of  the  modern  symphony,  a  form  which 
was  distinguished  from  the  other  as  the  *  Italian 
Overture,'  ultimately  became  of  much  greater 
importance. 

This  form  appears  in  principle  to  be  the  exact 
opposite  of  the  French  Overture ;  it  was  similarly 
divided  into  three  movements,  but  the  first  and 
last  were  quick  and  the  central  one  slow.  Who 
the  originator  of  this  form  was  it  seems  now 
impossible  to  decide  ;  it  certainly  came  into 
vogue  very  soon  after  the  French  Overture,  and 
quickly  supplanted  it  to  a  great  extent.  Certain 
details  in  its  structure  were  better  defined  than 
in  the  earlier  form,  and  the  balance  and  dis- 
tribution of  characteristic  features  were  alike 
freer  and  more  comprehensive.  The  first  al- 
legro was  generally  in  a  square  time  and  of 
solid  character  ;  the  central  movement  aimed 
at  expressiveness,  and  the  last  was  a  quick 
movement  of  relatively  light  character,  generally 
in  some  combination  of  three  feet  The  history 
of  its  early  development  seems  to  be  wrapped 
in  obscurity,  but  from  the  moment  of  its 
appearance  it  has  the  traits  of  the  modern 
orchestral  symphony,  and  composers  very  soon 
obtained  a  remarkable  degree  of  mastery  over 
the  form.  It  must  have  first  come  into  definite 
acceptance  about  the  end  of  the  17th  or  the 
beginning  of  the  18th  century;  and  by  the 
middle  of  the  latter  it  had  become  almost  a 
matter  of  course.  Oi*ras,  and  similar  works, 
by  the  most  conspicuous  composers  of  this 
time,  in  very  great  numbers,  have  the  same 
form  of  overture.  For  instance,  the  two  distinct 
versions  of  'La  Clemenza  di  Tito'  by  Hasse, 
4  Catone  in  Utica '  by  Leonardo  Vinci  (1 728), 
the  4  Hypermnestra,'  4  Artaserse,'  and  others  of 
Perez,  Piccinni's  4  Didone,'  Jommelli's  4  Betulia 
liberata,'  Sacchini's  'GXdipua,'  Galuppi's  'II 
mondo  alia  re  versa ' — produced  the  year  before 
Haydn  wrote  his  first  symphony — and  Adam 
Hiller's  4Lisuart  und  Dariolette,'  4  Die  Liebe 
auf  dem  Lande,'  4  Der  Krieg,'  etc.  And  if  a 
more  conclusive  proof  of  the  general  acceptance 
of  the  form  were  required,  it  would  be  found 
in  the  fact  that  Mozart  adopted  it  in  his  boyish 
operas,  'La  finta  semplice*  and  4  Lucio  Silla.' 
With  the  general  adoption  of  the  form  came 
also  a  careful  development  of  the  internal 
structure  of  each  separate  movement,  and  also 
a  gradual  improvement  both  in  the  combination 
and  treatment  of  the  instruments  employed. 
Lully  and  Alessandro  Scarlatti  were  for  tie 
most  part  satisfied  with  strings,  which  the 
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former  used  crudely  enough,  but  the  latter 
with  a  good  deal  of  perception  of  tone  and 
appropriateness  of  style  ;  sometimes  with  the 
addition  of  wind  instruments.  Early  in  the 
18th  century  several  wind  instruments,  such 
as  oboes,  bassoons,  horns,  trumpets,  and  flutes 
were  added,  though  not  often  all  together ; 
and  they  served,  for  the  most  part,  chiefly  to 
strengthen  the  strings  and  give  contrasting 
degrees  of  full  sound  rather  than  contrast*  of 
colour  and  tone.  Equally  important  was  the 
rapid  improvement  which  took  place  simul- 
taneously in  internal  structure  ;  and  in  this 
case  the  development  followed  that  of  certain 
other  departments  of  musical  form.  In  fact 
the  progress  of  the  '  Sinfonia  avanti  1'  Opera ' 
in  this  respect  was  chiefly  parallel  to  the 
development  of  the  Clavier  Sonata,  which  at 
this  time  was  beginning  to  attain  to  clearness 
of  outline  and  a  certain  maturity  of  style.  It 
will  not  be  necessary  here  to  repeat  what  has 
elsewhere  been  discussed  from  different  points 
of  view  in  the  articles  on  Form,  Sonata,  and 
Suite  ;  but  it  is  important  to  realise  that  in 
point  of  time  the  form  of  this  '  Sinfonia  avanti 
V  Opera'  did  not  lag  behind  in  definition  of 
outline  and  mastery  of  treatment ;  and  it 
might  be  difficult  to  decide  in  which  form 
(whether  orchestral  or  clavier)  the  important 
detail  first  presents  itself  of  defining  the  first  and 
second  principal  sections  by  subjects  decisively 
distinct  A  marked  improvement  in  various 
respects  apjtears  about  the  time  when  the 
symphony  first  began  to  be  generally  played 
apart  from  the  opera  ;  and  the  reasons  for  this 
are  obvious.  In  the  first  place,  as  long  as 
it  was  merely  the  appendage  to  a  drama,  less 
stress  was  laid  upon  it ;  and,  what  is  more 
to  the  point,  it  is  recorded  that  audiences  were 
not  by  any  means  particularly  attentive  to  the 
instrumental  portion  of  the  work.  The  descrip- 
tion given  of  the  behaviour  of  the  public  at 
some  of  the  most  important  theatres  in  Europe 
in  the  middle  of  the  18th  century  seems  to 
correspond  to  the  descriptions  which  are  given 
of  the  audience  at  the  Italian  Operas  in  England 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  19th.  Burney,  in  the 
account  of  his  tour,  refers  to  this  more  than 
once.  In  the  first  volume  he  says,  '  The  music 
at  the  theatres  in  Italy  seems  but  an  excuse 
for  people  to  assemble  together,  their  attention 
being  chiefly  placed  on  play  and  conversation, 
even  during  the  performance  of  a  serious  opera. ' 
In  another  place  he  describes  the  card -tables, 
and  the  way  in  which  the  '  people  of  quality 1 
reserved  their  attention  for  a  favourite  air  or 
two,  or  the  performance  of  a  favourite  singer. 
The  rest,  including  the  overture,  they  did  not 
regard  as  of  much  consequence,  and  hence  the 
composers  had  but  little  inducement  to  put  out 
the  best  of  their  powers.  It  may  have  been 
partly  on  this  account  that  they  took  very  little 
pains  to  connect  these  overtures  or  symphonies 


with  the  opera,  either  by  character  or  feature. 
They  allowed  it  to  become  almost  a  settled 
principle  that  they  should  be  independent  in 
matter  ;  and  consequently  there  was  very  little 
difficulty  in  accepting  them  as  independent 
instrumental  pieces.  It  naturally  followed  as 
it  did  later  with  another  form  of  overture. 
The  '  Symphonies '  which  had  more  attractive 
qualities  were  played  apart  from  the  operas, 
in  concerts  ;  and  the  precedent  being  thereby 
established,  the  step  to  writing  independent 
works  on  similar  lines  was  but  short ;  and  it 
was  natural  that,  as  undivided  attention  would 
now  be  given  to  them,  and  they  were  no  more 
in  a  secondary  position  in  connection  with  the 
opera,  composers  should  take  more  pains  both 
in  the  structure  and  in  the  choice  of  their 
musical  material.  The  Symphony  had,  however, 
reached  a  considerable  pitch  of  development 
before  the  emancipation  took  place  ;  and  this 
development  was  connected  with  the  progress 
of  certain  other  musical  forms  besides  the 
Sonata,  already  referred  to. 

It  will  accordingly  be  convenient,  before 
proceeding  farther  with  the  direct  history  of 
the  Symphony,  to  consider  some  of  the  more 
important  of  these  early  branches  of  Musical 
Art.  In  the  early  harmonic  times  the  relation- 
ships of  nearly  all  the  different  branches  of 
composition  were  close.  The  Symphony  was 
related  even  to  the  early  Madrigals,  through 
the  'Snnate  da  Chiesa,'  which  adopted  the 
Canzona  or  instrumental  version  of  the  Madrigal 
as  a  second  movement.  It  was  also  closely 
related  to  the  early  Fantasias,  as  the  earliest 
experiments  in  instrumental  music,  in  which 
some  of  the  technical  necessities  of  that  depart- 
ment were  grappled  with.  It  was  directly 
connected  with  the  vocal  |>ortions  of  the  early 
operas,  such  as  airs  and  recitatives,  and  derived 
from  them  many  of  the  mechanical  forms  of 
cadence  and  harmony  which  for  a  long  time 
were  a  necessary  part  of  its  form.  The  solo 
Clavier  Suite  had  also  something  to  do  with  it, 
but  not  so  much  as  might  be  expected.  As 
has  been  pointed  out  elsewhere,  the  suite-form, 
being  very  simple  in  its  principle,  attained  to 
definition  very  early,  while  the  sonata- form, 
which  characterised  the  richest  period  of  har- 
monic music,  was  still  struggling  in  elementary 
stages.  The  ultimate  basis  of  the  suite-form 
is  a  contrast  of  dance-tunes  ;  but  in  the  typical 
early  Symphony  the  dance- tunes  are  almost  in- 
variably avoided.  When  the  Symphony  was 
expanded  by  the  addition  of  the  Minuet  and 
Trio,  a  bond  of  connection  seemed  to  be  estab- 
lished ;  hut  still  this  bond  was  not  at  all  a 
vital  one,  for  the  Minuet  is  one  of  the  least 
characteristic  elements  of  {he  suite- form  proper, 
Wing  clearly  of  less  ancient  lineage  and  typa 
than  the  Allemande,  Courante,  Sarabande,  or 
Gigue,  or  even  the  Gavotte  and  Bourree,  which 
were  classed  with  it,  as  Intermezzi  or  Galan- 
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terien.  The  form  of  the  Clavier  Suite  move- 
ments was  in  fact  too  inelastic  to  admit  of  such 
expansion  and  development  as  was  required  in 
the  orchestral  works,  and  the  type  did  not 
supply  the  characteristic  technical  qualities 
which  would  be  of  service  in  their  development. 
The  position  of  Bach's  Orchestral  Suites  was 
somewhat  different ;  and  it  appears  that  he 
himself  called  them  Overtures.  Dehn,  in  his 
preface  to  the  first  edition  printed,  says  that 
the  separate  MS.  parts  in  the  Bach  archives  at 
Hamburg,  from  which  he  took  that  in  C,  have 
the  distinctive  characteristics  of  the  handwriting 
of  John  Sebastian,  and  have  for  title  '  Ouverture 
pour  2  Violons,'  etc.  ;  and  that  another  MS., 
probably  copied  from  these,  has  the  title  '  Suite 
pour  Orchestre.'  This  throws  a  certain  light 
upon  Bach's  position.  It  is  obvious  that  in 
several  departments  of  instrumental  music  he 
took  the  French  for  his  models  rather  than  the 
Italians.  In  the  Suite  he  followed  Couperin, 
and  in  the  Overture  he  also  followed  French 
models.  These  therefore  appear  as  attempts 
to  develop  an  independent  orchestral  work 
analogous  to  the  Symphony,  upon  the  basis  of 
a  form  which  had  the  same  reason  for  existence 
and  the  same  general  purpose  as  the  Italian 
Overture,  but  a  distinctly  different  general 
outline.  Their  chief  connection  with  the  actual 
development  of  the  modem  symphony  lies  in 
the  treatment  of  the  instruments ;  for  all 
experiments,  even  on  different  lines,  if  they 
have  a  common  quality  or  principle,  must  react 
upon  one  another  in  those  res|>ects. 

Another  branch  of  art  which  had  close  con- 
nection with  the  early  symphonies  was  the 
Concerto.  Works  under  this  name  were  not 
by  any  means  invariably  meant  to  be  show 
pieces  for  solo  instruments,  as  modern  concertos 
are  ;  and  sometimes  the  name  was  used  as 
almost  synonymous  with  symphony.  The 
earliest  concertos  seem  to  have  been  works  in 
which  groups  of  'solo'  and  'ripieno'  instru- 
ments were  used,  chiefly  to  obtain  contrasts  of 
fulness  of  tone.  For  instance,  a  set  of  six 
concertos  by  Alessandro  Scarlatti,  for  two 
violins  and  violoncello,  'soli,' and  two  violins, 
tenor,  and  baas,  '  ripieni,'  present  no  distinction 
of  style  between  one  group  and  the  other. 
The  accompanying  instruments  for  the  most 
part  merely  double  the  solo  parts,  and  leave  off 
either  to  lessen  the  sound  here  and  there,  or 
because  the  passages  happen  to  go  a  little  higher 
than  usual,  or  to  be  a  little  difficult  for  the 
average  violin-players  of  that  time.  When  the 
intention  is  to  vary  the  quality  of  sound  as 
well,  the  element  of  what  is  called  instrumenta- 
tion is  introduced,  and  this  is  one  of  the  earliest 
phases  of  that  element  which  can  be  traced  in 
music.  The  order  of  movements  and  the  style 
of  them  are  generally  after  the  manner  of  the 
Sonate  da  Chiesa,  and  therefore  do  not  present 
any  close  analogy  with  the  subject  of  this 


article.  But  very  soon  after  the  time  of  Corelli 
and  Alessandro  Scarlatti  the  form  of  the  Italian 
overture  was  adopted  for  concertos,  and  about 
the  same  time  they  began  to  show  traces  01 
becoming  show-pieces  for  great  performers. 
Allusions  to  the  performance  of  concertos  by 
great  violin  -  players  in  the  churches  form  a 
familiar  feature  in  the  musical  literature  of  the 
18th  century,  and  the  three -movement  form 
(to  all  intents  exactly  like  that  of  the  sym- 
phonies) seems  to  have  been  adopted  early. 
This  evidently  points  to  the  fact  that  this  fonn 
appealed  to  the  instincts  of  composers  generally, 
as  the  most  promising  for  free  expression  oi 
their  musical  thoughts.  It  may  seem  curious 
that  J.  S.  Bach,  who  followed  French  models 
iu  some  important  departments  of  instrumental 
music,  should  exclusively  have  followed  Italian 
models  in  this.  But  in  reality  it  appears  to 
have  been  a  matter  of  chance  with  him  ;  he 
always  followed  the  best  models  which  came  to 
his  hand.  In  this  department  the  Italians 
excelled  ;  and  Bach  therefore  followed  them, 
and  left  the  most  important  early  specimens  of 
this  kind  remaining — almost  all  in  the  three- 
movement  form,  which  was  Incoming  the  set 
order  for  symphonies.  Setting  aside  those 
specially  imitated  from  Vivaldi,  there  are  at 
least  twenty  concertos  by  him  for  all  sorts  of 
solo  instruments  and  combinations  of  solo 
instruments  in  this  same  form.  It  cannot 
therefore  be  doubted  that  some  of  the  develop- 
ment of  tho  symphony-form  took  place  in  this 
department.  But  Bach  never  to  any  noticeable 
extent  yielded  to  the  tendency  to  break  the 
movements  up  into  sections  with  corresponding 
tunes  ;  and  this  distinguishes  his  work  in  a 
very  marked  manner  from  that  of  the  generation 
of  composers  who  followed  him.  His  art  belongs 
in  reality  to  a  different  stratum  from  that  which 
produced  the  greater  forms  of  abstract  instru- 
mental music.  It  is  probable  that  his  form 
of  art  could  not,  without  some  modification, 
have  produced  the  great  orchestral  symphonies. 
In  order  to  get  to  these,  composers  had  to  go 
to  a  different,  and  for  some  time  a  decidedly 
lower,  level.  It  was  much  the  same  process  as 
had  been  gone  through  before.  After  Palestrina 
a  backward  move  was  necessary  to  make  it 
jwssible  to  arrive  at  the  art  of  Bach  and  Handel. 
After  Bach  men  had  to  take  up  a  lower  line  in 
order  to  get  to  Beethoven.  In  the  latter  case 
it  was  necessary  to  go  through  the  elemen tan- 
stages  of  defining  the  various  contrasting 
sections  of  a  movement,  and  finding  that  form 
of  harmonic  treatment  which  admitted  the  great 
effects  of  colour  or  varieties  of  tone  in  the  mass, 
as  well  as  in  the  separate  lines  of  the  counter - 
(toint.  Bach's  position  was  so  immensely  high 
that  several  generations  had  to  {was  before  men 
were  able  to  follow  on  his  lines  and  adopt  his 
principles  in  harmonic  music.  The  generation 
that  followed  him  showed  scarcely  any  trace  of 
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his  influence.  Even  before  he  had  passed 
away  the  new  tendencies  of  music  were  strongly 
apparent,  and  much  of  the  elementary  work  of 
the  modern  sonata- form  of  art  had  been  done  on 
different  lines  from  his  own. 

The  '  Sinfouia  avanti  1'  Opera '  was  clearly  by 
this  time  sufficiently  inde}>endent  .ind  complete 
to  be  appreciated  without  the  opera,  and  with- 
out either  name  or  programme  to  explain  its 
meaning  ;  and  within  a  very  short  period  the 
demand  for  these  sinfonias  became  very  great.  { 
Burney's  tours  iu  search  of  materials  for  his 
History,  in  France,  Italy,  Holland,  and  Ger- 
many, were  made  in  1770  and  1772,  before 
Haydn  had  written  any  of  his  greater  sym- 
phonies, and  while  Mozart  was  still  a  boy. 
His  allusions  to  indej>endent  'symphonies'  are 
very  frequent.  Among  those  whose  works  he 
mentions  with  most  favour  are  Stamitz,  Ema- 
nuel Bach,  Christian  Bach,  and  Abel.  Works 
of  the  kind  by  these  composers  and  many  others 
of  note  are  to  be  seen  in  great  numbers  in  sets 
of  (tart-books  in  the  British  Museum.  These 
furnish  moat  excellent  materials  for  judging 
of  the  status  of  the  Symphony  in  the  early 
stages  of  its  independent  existence.  The  two 
most  important  points  which  they  illustrate 
are  the  development  of  instrumentation  and 
the  definition  of  form.  They  appear  to  have 
been  generally  written  in  eight  \nv  I  s.  Moat  of 
them  are  scored  for  two  violins,  viola,  and 
bass  ;  two  hautboys,  or  two  flutes,  and  two 
'core  de  chasac.'  This  is  the  case  in  the  six 
symphonies  of  op.  3  of  John  Christian  Bach  ; 
the  six  of  Abel's  op.  10,  the  six  of  Stamitz's 
op.  9,  op.  13,  and  op.  16  ;  also  in  a  set  of 
'Overtures  in  8  parts'  by  Arne,  which  must 
have  been  early  in  the  field,  as  the  licence 
from  George  II.,  printed  in  full  at  the  beginning 
of  the  first  violin  part,  is  dated  January  174J. 
The  same  orchestration  is  fouud  in  many  sym- 
phonies by  Galuppi,  Dittere,  Schwindl,  and 
others.  Wagenseil,  who  must  have  been  the 
oldest  of  this  group  of  composers  (having  been 
born  in  the  17th  century,  within  six  years 
after  Handel,  Scarlatti,  and  Bach),  wrote 
several  quite  in  the  characteristic  harmonic 
style,  *  a  4  parties  obligees  avec  Core  de 
Chasse  ad  libitum.'  The  treatment  of  the 
instruments  in  these  early  examples  is  rather 
crude  and  stiff.  The  violins  are  almost  always 
playing,  and  the  hautboys  or  flutes  are  only 
used  to  reinforce  them  at  times  as  the  '  ripieni ' 
instruments  did  in  the  early  concertos,  while 
the  horns  serve  to  hold  on  the  harmonies. 
The  first  stages  of  improvement  are  noticeable 
•a  such  details  as  the  independent  treatment 
of  the  strings.  In  the  'symphonies  before  the 
opera  *  the  violas  were  cared  for  so  little  that 
in  many  cases1  not  more  than  half-a-dozen 
bare  are  written  in,  all  the  rest  being  merely 

•  It  l»  notorious  that  Monrt  gave  falter  parte  to  the  second  violin 
because  of  the  Incompetence  of  the  viola-pUyera. 


'col  basso.'  As  examples  of  this  in  works  of 
more  or  less  illustrious  writers  may  be  men- 
tioned the  '  Sinfonias '  to  Jommelli's  '  Passione ' 
and  '  Betidia  Liberate,  Sacchini's  'CEdipus,' 
and  Sarti's  'Giulio  Sabino.'  One  of  the  many 
honours  attributed  to  Stamitz  by  his  admiring 
contemporaries  was  that  he  made  the  violas 
independent  of  the  basses.  This  may  seem 
a  trivial  detail,  but  it  is  only  by  such  details, 
and  the  way  in  which  they  struck  contemporary 
writers,  that  the  character  of  the  gradual 
progress  in  instrumental  composition  can  now 
be  understood. 

The  general  outlines  of  the  form  were  ex- 
tremely regular.  The  three  movements  as 
above  described  were  almost  invariable,  the 
first  being  a  vigorous  broad  allegro,  the  second 
the  sentimental  slow  movement,  and  the  third 
the  lively  vivace.  The  progress  of  internal 
structure  is  at  first  chiefly  noticeable  in  the 
first  movement.  In  the  early  examples  this  is 
always  condensed  as  much  aa  poaaible,  the 
balance  of  subject  is  not  very  clearly  realisable, 
and  there  is  hardly  ever  a  double  bar  or  rej>eat 
of  the  first  half  of  the  movement.  The  divisions 
of  key,  the  short  '  working-out '  portion,  and 
the  recapitulation,  are  generally  present,  but 
not  pointedly  defined.  Examples  of  this  con- 
dition of  things  are  aupplied  by  some  MS. 
symphonies  by  Paradisi  in  the  Fitzwilliam 
Museum  at  Cambridge,  which  in  other  respects 
possess  excellent  and  characteristically  modern 
traits.  The  first  thing  attained  seems  to  have 
been  the  relative  definition  aud  balance  of  the 
two  subjects.  In  Stamitz,  Abel,  J.  C.  Bach, 
and  Wagenseil,  thia  is  already  commonly 
met  with.  The  following  examples  from  the 
first  movement  of  the  fifth  symphony  of 
Stamitz's  op.  9  illustrate  both  the  style  and 
the  degree  of  contrast  between  the  two  prin- 
cipal subjects. 

lit  subject. 
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Tho  style  is  a  little  heavy,  and  the  motion 
constrained,  but  the  general  character  is  solid 
and  dignified.  The  last  movements  of  this  period 
are  curiously  suggestive  of  some  familiar  ex- 
amples of  a  maturer  time  ;  very  gay  and  obvious, 
and  very  definite  in  outline.  The  following  is 
very  characteristic  of  Abel : — 


r- 


It  is  a  noticeable  fact  in  connection  with  the 
genealogy  of  these  works,  that  they  are  almost 
as  frequently  entitled 1  Overture 1  as  'Symphony 
sometimes  the  same  work  is  called  by  the  one 
name  outside  and  the  other  in  ;  and  this  is  the 
case  also  with  some  of  the  earlier  and  slighter 
symphonies  of  Haydn,  which  must  have  made 
their  appearance  about  this  period.  One  further 
point  which  it  is  of  importance  to  note  is  that  in 
some  of  Stamitz's  symphonies  the  complete  form 
of  the  mature  period  is  found.  One  in  D  is 
most  complete  in  every  respect.  The  first  move- 
ment is  Allegro  with  double  bars  and  repeats  in 
regular  binary  form  ;  the  second  is  an  Andante 
in  G,  the  third  a  Minuet  and  Trio,  and  the 
fourth  a  Presto.  Another  in  Ej>  (which  is  called 
No.  7  in  the  part-books)  and  another  in  F  (not 
definable)  have  also  tho  Minuet  and  Trio.  A 
few  others  by  Schwindl  and  Ditters  have  the 
same,  but  it  is  impossible  to  get  even  approxi- 
mately to  the  date  of  their  production,  and 
therefore  little  inference  can  be  framed  upon  the 
circumstance,  beyond  the  fact  that  composers 
were  beginning  to  recognise  the  fourth  move- 
ment as  a  desirable  ingredient. 

Another  composer  who  precedes  Haydn  in 
time  as  well  as  in  style  is  Emanuel  Bach.  He 
was  his  senior  in  years,  and  began  writing  sym- 
phonies in  1741,  when  Haydn  was  only  nine 
years  old.     His  most  important  symphonies 


were  produced  in  1 776  ;  while  Haydn's  most  im- 
portant examples  were  not  produced  till  after 
1790.  In  style  Emanuel  Bach  stands  singu 
larly  alone,  at  least  in  his  finest  examples.  It 
looks  almost  as  if  he  purposely  avoided  the  form 
which  by  1776  must  have  been  familiar  to  the 
musical  world.  It  has  been  shown  that  the 
binary  form  was  employed  by  some  of  his  con- 
temporaries in  their  orchestral  works,  but  he 
seems  determinedly  to  avoid  it  in  the  first  move- 
ments  of  the  works  of  that  year.  His  object 
seems  to  have  been  to  produce  striking  and 
clearly  outlined  passages,  and  to  balance  and 
contrast  them  one  with  another  according  to  his 
fancy,  and  with  little  regard  to  any  systematic 
distribution  of  the  successions  of  key.  The 
boldest  and  most  striking  subject  is  the  first  of 
the  Symphony  in  D  :— 


4- 


etc. 


The  opening  passages  of  that  in  Eh  are  hardly 

leas  emphatic.  They  have  little  connection  with 
the  tendencies  of  his  contemporaries,  but  seem 
in  every  respect  an  experiment  on  independent 
lines,  in  which  the  interest  depends  upon  the 
vigour  of  the  thoughts  and  the  unexpected 
turns  of  the  modulations  ;  and  the  result  is 
certainly  rather  fragmentary  and  disconnected. 
The  slow  movement  is  commonly  connected 
with  the  first  and  last  either  by  a  special 
transitional  passage,  or  by  a  turn  of  modulation 
and  a  half-close.  It  is  short  and  dependent  in 
its  character,  but  graceful  and  melodious.  The 
last  is  much  more  systematic  in  structure  than 
the  first  ;  sometimes  in  definite  binary  form, 
as  was  the  case  with  the  early  violin  sonatas. 
In  orchestration  and  general  style  of  expression 
these  works  seem  immensly  superior  to  the  other 
early  symphonies  which  have  been  described. 
They  are  scored  for  horns,  flutes,  oboi,  fagotto, 
strings,  with  a  figured  bass  for 1  cembalo,'  which 
in  the  symphonies  previously  noticed  does  not 
always  appear.  There  is  an  abundance  of  unison 
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and  octave  passages  for  the  strings,  but  there  is 
also  good  free  writing,  and  contrasts  between 
wind  and  strings  ;  the  wind  being  occasionally 
left  quite  alone.  All  the  instruments  come  in 
occasionally  for  special  employment,  and  con- 
sidering the  proportions  of  the  orchestras  of  the 
time  Bach's  effects  must  have  been  generally 
clear  and  good.  The  following  is  a  good  specimen 
of  his  scoring  of  an  ordinary  full  passage  : — 

Oorni  in  Ep. 


It  has  sometimes  been  said  that  Haydn  was 
chiefly  influenced  by  Emanuel  Bach,  and  Mozart 
by  John  Christian  Bach.  At  the  present  time, 
and  in  relation  to  symphonies,  it  is  easier  to 
understand  the  latter  case  than  the  former. 
In  both  cases  the  influence  is  more  likely  to  be 
traced  in  clavier  works  than  in  those  for  orchestra. 
For  Haydn's  style  and  treatment  of  form  bear 
far  more  resemblance  to  most  of  the  other  corn- 


cm 
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posers  whose  works  have  been  referred  to,  than 
to  Emanuel  Bach.  There  are  certain  kinds 
of  forcible  expression  and  ingenious  turns  of 
modulation  which  Haydn  may  have  learnt  from 
him  ;  but  their  best  orchestral  works  seem  to 
belong  to  quite  distinct  families.  Haydn's  first 
symphony  was  written  in  1759  for  Count  Morzin. 
Like  many  other  of  his  early  works  it  does  not 
seem  discoverable  in  print  in  England.  But  it 
is  said  by  Pohl,1  who  must  have  seen  it  some- 
where in  Germany,  to  be  1  a  small  work  in  three 
movements  for  two  violins,  viola,  bass,  two  oboes, 
and  two  horns'  ;  from  which  jtarticulars  it 
would  appear  to  correspond  exactly  in  externals 
to  the  examples  above  described  of  Abel's  and 
J.  C.  Bach's,  etc.  In  the  course  of  the  next  few 
years  he  added  many  more  ;  most  of  which 
apjwar  to  have  been  slight  and  of  no  great  his- 
torical importance,  while  the  few  which  present 
peculiarities  are  so  far  isolated  in  those  respects 
that  they  do  not  throw  much  light  upon  the 
course  of  his  development,  or  upon  his  share  in 
building  up  the  art- form  of  the  Symphony.  Of 
such  a  kind  is  the  movement  (dramatic  in  char- 
acter, and  including  long  |»ssages  of  recitative) 
in  the  Symphony  in  C,  which  he  wrote  as  early 
as  1761.*  For,  though  this  kind  of  movement 
is  found  in  instrumental  works  of  an  earlier 
period,  its  appearance  in  such  a  manner  in  a 


Ilapdn.  Tol.  I.  p.  3H4  (1378). 
*  Ibid.  pp.  387,  387. 
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symphony  is  too  rare  to  have  any  special  his- 
torical bearings.  The  course  of  his  development 
was  gradual  and  regular.  He  seems  to  have 
been  content  with  steadily  improving  the  edifice 
of  his  predecessors,  and  with  few  exceptions  to 
have  followed  their  lines.  A  great  deal  is  fre- 
quently attributed  to  his  connection  with  the 
complete  musical  establishment  which  Prince 
Esterhazy  set  up  at  his  great  palace  at  Esterhaz  ; 
where  Haydn  certainly  had  opportunities  which 
have  l>ecn  the  lot  of  scarcely  any  other  com- 
poser who  ever  lived.  He  is  described  as  making 
experiments  in  orchestration,  and  ringing  the 
bell  for  the  band  to  come  and  try  them  ;  and, 
though  this  may  not  be  absolutely  true  in  fact, 
there  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt  that  the  very  great 
improvements  which  he  effected  in  every  depart- 
ment of  orchestration  may  to  a  great  extent  be 
attributed  to  the  facilities  for  testing  his  works 
which  he  enjoyed.  At  the  same  time  the  really 
important  portion  of  his  coinjtositions  were  not 
produced  till  his  }>atron,  Prince  Nicolaus  Ester- 
hazy,  was  dead,  and  the  musical  establishment 
broken  up  ;  nor,  it  must  be  remembered,  till 
after  that  strange  and  important  episode  in 
Haydn's  life,  the  rapid  flitting  of  Mozart  across 
the  scene.  When  Haydn  wrote  his  first  sym- 
phony, Mozart  was  only  three  years  old  ;  and 
Mozart  died  in  the  very  year  in  which  the  famous 
Salomon  concerts  in  London,  for  which  Haydn 
wrote  nearly  all  his  finest  symphonies,  began. 
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Mozart's  work,  therefore,  comes  between  Haydn's 
lighter  period  and  his  greatest  achievements  ; 
and  his  symphonies  are  in  some  respects  prior 
to  Haydn's,  and  certainly  had  an  effect  upon  his 
later  works  of  all  kinds. 

According  to  Kochel,  Mozart  wrote  altogether 
forty-nine  symphonies.  The  first,  in  Eb,  was 
written  in  London  in  1764,  when  he  was  eight 
years  old,  and  only  five  years  after  Haydn 
wrote  his  first  It  was  on  the  same  pattern  as 
those  which  have  been  fully  described  above, 
being  in  three  movements  and  scored  for  the 
usual  set  of  instruments — namely,  two  violins, 
viola,  bass,  two  oboes,  and  two  horns.  Three 
more  followed  in  close  succession,  in  one  of 
which  clarinets  are  introduced  instead  of  oboes, 
and  a  bassoon  is  added  to  the  usual  group  of 
eight  instruments.  In  these  works  striking 
originality  of  purpose  or  style  is  hardly  to  be 
looked  for,  and  it  was  not  for  some  time  that 
Mozart's  powers  in  instrumental  music  reached 
a  pitch  of  development  whioh  is  historically 
important ;  but  it  is  nevertheless  astonishing  to 
see  how  early  he  developed  a  free  and  even  rich 
style  in  managing  his  orchestral  resources. 
With  regard  to  the  character  of  these  and  all 
but  a  few  of  the  rest  it  is  necessary  to  keep  in 
mind  that  a  symphony  at  that  time  was  a  very 
much  less  important  matter  than  it  became 
fifty  years  later.  The  manner  in  which  sym- 
phonies were  poured  out,  in  sets  of  six  and 
otherwise,  by  numerous  composers  during 
the  latter  half  of  the  18th  century,  puts 
utterly  out  of  the  question  the  loftiness  of  aim 
and  purpose  which  has  become  a  necessity  since 
the  early  years  of  the  19th  century.  They 
were  all  rather  slight  works  on  familiar  lines, 
with  which  for  the  time  being  composers  and 
public  were  alike  quite  content ;  and  neither 
Haydn  nor  Mozart  in  their  early  specimens 
seem  to  have  specially  exerted  themselves.  The 
general  survey  of  Mozart's  symphonies  presents 
a  certain  number  of  facts  which  are  worth  noting 
for  their  bearing  upon  the  history  of  this  form 
of  art.  The  second  symphony  he  wrote  had  a 
minuet  and  trio  ;  but  it  is  hardly  possible  that 
he  can  have  regarded  this  as  an  important  point, 
since  he  afterwards  wrote  seventeen  others 
without  them  ;  and  these  spread  over  the  whole 
period  of  his  activity,  for  even  in  that  which  he 
wrote  at  Prague  in  1786,  and  which  is  last  but 
three  in  the  whole  series,  the  minuet  and  trio 
are  absent.  Besides  this  fact,  which  at  once 
connects  them  with  the  examples  by  other  com- 
posers previously  discussed,  there  is  the  yet 
more  noticeable  one  that  more  than  twenty  of 
the  series  are  written  for  the  same  peculiar 
little  group  of  instruments,  viz.  the  four  strings, 
a  pair  of  oboes  or  flutes,  and  a  pair  of  horns. 
Although  he  used  clarinets  so  early  as  his  third 
symphony,  he  never  employed  them  again  till 
his  thirty-ninth,  which  was  written  for  Paris, 
and  is  almost  more  fully  scored  than  any.  In 


the  whole  forty-nine,  in  fact,  he  only  used 
clarinets  five  times,  and  in  one  of  these  cases 
(viz.  the  well-known  G  minor)  they  were  added 
after  he  had  finished  the  score.  Even  bassoons 
are  not  common  ;  the  most  frequent  addition  to 
the  little  nucleus  of  oboes  or  flutes  and  horns 
being  trumpets  and  drums.  The  two  which  are 
most  fully  scored  are  the  Parisian,  in  D,  just 
alluded  to,  which  was  written  in  1778,  and 
that  in  Ep,  which  was  written  in  Vienna  in 
1788,  and  stands  first  in  the  famous  triad. 
These  facts  explain  to  a  certain  extent  how  it 
was  possible  to  write  such  an  extraordinary 
number  in  so  short  a  space  of  time.  Mozart's 
most  continuously  prolific  ]>eriod  in  this  branch 
of  art  seems  to  have  been  when  he  had  returned 
to  Salzburg  in  1771  ;  for  between  July  in  that 
year  and  the  beginning  of  1773,  it  appears  to 
be  proved  that  he  produced  no  fewer  than 
fourteen.  But  this  feat  is  fairly  surpassed  in 
another  sense  by  the  production  of  the  last  three 
in  three  successive  months,  June,  July,  and 
August  1788 ;  since  the  musical  calibre  of  these 
is  so  immensely  superior  to  that  of  the  earlier 
ones. 

One  detail  of  comparison  between  Mozart's 
ways  and  Haydn's  is  curious.  Haydn  began 
to  use  introductory  adagios  very  early,  and 
used  them  so  often  that  they  became  quite  a 
characteristic  feature  in  his  plan.  Mozart,  on 
the  other  hand,  did  not  use  one  until  his  44  th 
Symphony,  written  in  1783.  What  was  the 
origin  of  Haydn's  employment  of  them  is 
uncertain.  The  causes  that  have  been  sug- 
gested are  not  altogether  satisfactory.  In  the 
orthodox  form  of  symphony,  as  written  by  the 
numerous  composers  of  his  early  days,  the  open- 
ing adagio  is  not  found.  He  may  possibly  have 
observed  that  it  was  a  useful  factor  in  a  certain 
class  of  overtures,  and  then  have  used  it  as  an 
experiment  in  symphonies,  and  finding  it  answer, 
may  have  adopted  the  expedient  generally  in 
succeeding  works  of  the  kind.  It  seems  likely 
that  Mozart  adopted  it  from  Haydn,  as  its  first 
appearance  (in  the  symphony  which  is  believed 
to  have  been  composed  at  Linz  for  Count  Thun) 
coincides  with  the  period  in  which  he  is  con- 
sidered to  have  been  first  strongly  influenced 
by  Haydn. 

The  influence  of  these  two  great  composers 
upon  one  another  is  extremely  interesting  and 
curious,  more  especially  as  it  did  not  take  effect 
till  comparatively  late  in  their  artistic  careers. 
They  both  began  working  in  the  general  direc- 
tion of  their  time,  under  the  influences  which 
have  been  already  referred  to.  In  the  depart- 
ment of  symphony  each  was  considerably 
influenced  after  a  time  by  a  special  circum- 
stance of  his  life  ;  Haydn  by  the  appointment  to 
Esterhaz  before  alluded  to,  and  the  opportunities 
it  afforded  him  of  orchestral  experiment :  and 
Mozart  by  his  stay  at  Mannheim  in  1 7  7  7.  For 
it  appears  most  likely  that  the  superior  abilities 
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of  the  Mannheim  orchestra  for  dealing  with 
purely  instrumental  music,  and  the  traditions  of 
Stamitz,  who  had  there  efFected  his  share  in  the 
history  of  the  Symphony,  opened  Moza'rt's  eyes 
to  the  possibilities  of  orchestral  performance, 
and  encouraged  him  to  a  freer  style  of  compo- 
sition and  more  elaborate  treatment  of  the 
orchestra  than  he  had  up  to  that  time  attempted. 
The  Mannheim  band  had  in  fact  been  long  con- 
sidered the  finest  in  Europe  ;  and  in  certain 
things,  such  as  attention  to  nuances  (which  in 
early  orchestral  works  had  been  looked  upon  as 
either  unnecessary  or  out  of  place),  they  and 
their  conductors  had  been  important  pioneers  ; 
and  thusMozart  mustcertainly  have  had  his  ideas 
on  such  heads  a  good  deal  expanded.  The  quali- 
ties of  the  symphony  produced  in  Paris  early  in 
the  next  year  were  probably  the  first-fruits  of 
these  circumstances  ;  and  it  happens  that  while 
this  symphony  is  the  first  of  his  which  has 
maintained  a  definite  position  among  the  im- 
portant landmarks  of  art,  it  is  also  the  first  in 
which  he  uses  orchestral  forces  approaching  to 
those  commonly  employed  for  symphonies  since 
the  latter  part  of  the  18th  century. 

Both  Haydn  and  Mozart,  in  the  course  of  their 
respective  careers,  made  decided  progress  in 
managing  the  orchestra,  both  as  regards  the 
treatment  of  individual  instruments,  and  the 
distribution  of  the  details  of  musical  interest 
among  them.  It  has  been  already  pointed  out 
that  one  of  the  earliest  expedients  by  which 
contrast  of  effect  was  attempted  by  writers  for 
combinations  of  instruments,  was  the  careful 
distribution  of  portions  for  '  solo '  and  '  ripieno ' 
instruments,  as  illustrated  by  Scarlatti's  and  j 
later  concertos.  In  J.  8.  Bach's  treatment  of 
the  orchestra  the  same  characteristic  is  familiar. 
The  long  duets  for  olwes,  flutes,  or  bassoons, 
and  the  solos  for  horn  or  violin,  or  viola  da  { 
gamba,  which  continue  throughout  whole  reci- 
tatives or  arias,  all  have  this  same  principle  at 
bottom.  Composers  had  still  to  learn  the  freo 
and  yet  well-balanced  management  of  their 
string  forces,  and  to  attain  the  mean  between 
the  use  of  wind  instruments  merely  to  strengthen 
the  strings  and  their  use  as  solo  instruments  in 
long  independent  passages.  In  Haydn's  early 
sy  m phonies  the  old  traditions  are  most  apparent 
The  balance  between  the  different  forces  of  the 
orchestra  is  as  yet  both  crude  and  obvious.  In 
the  symphony  called  '  Le  Matin  '  for  instance, 
which  appears  to  have  been  among  the  earliest, 
the  second  violins  play  with  the  first,  and  the 
violas  with  the  basses  to  a  very  marked  extent 
— in  the  first  movement  almost  throughout. 
This  first  movement,  again,  begins  with  a  solo 
for  flute.  The  slow  movement,  which  is  divided 
into  adagio  and  andante,  has  no  wind  instru- 
ments at  all,  but  then  is  a  violin  solo  through- 
out the  middle  portion.  In  the  minuet  a  con- 
trast is  attained  by  a  long  passage  for  wind  band 
alone  (as  in  J.  S.  Bach's  second  Bourree  to  the 


'  Ouverture  '  in  C  major)  ;  and  the  trio  consists 
of  a  long  and  elaborate  solo  for  bassoon.  Haydn 
early  began  experiments  in  various  uses  of  his 
orchestra,  and  his  ways  of  grouping  his  solo  in- 
struments for  effect  are  often  curious  and  original. 
0.  F.  Pohl,  in  his  life  of  him,  prints  from  the 
MS.  parts  a  charming  slow  movement  from  a 
Bb  symphony,  which  was  probably  written  in 
1766  or  1767.  It  illustrates  in  a  singular  way 
how  Haydn  at  first  endeavoured  to  obtain  a 
special  effect  without  ceasing  to  conform  to 
familiar  methods  of  treating  his  strings.  The 
movement  is  scored  for  first  and  second  violins, 
violas,  solo  violoncello  and  bass,  all  'con  sordini.' 
The  first  and  second  violins  play  in  unison 
throughout,  and  the  violoncello  plays  the  tune 
with  them  an  octave  lower,  while  the  violas  play 
in  octaves  with  the  bass  all  but  two  or  three 
bars  of  cadence  ;  so  that  in  reality  there  are 
scarcely  ever  more  than  two  parts  playing  at  a 
time.  The  following  example  will  show  the 
style  : — 


Violin  i  1  &  2. 


Violoncello  Solo. 


Towards  a  really  free  treatment  of  his  forces  he 
seems,  however,  to  have  been  led  on  insensibly 
and  by  very  slow  degrees.  For  over  twenty  years 
of  symphony-writing  the  same  limited  treatment 
of  strings  and  the  same  kind  of  solo  passages  are 
commonly  to  be  met  with.  But  there  is  a  grow- 
ing tendency  to  make  the  wind  and  the  lower 
and  inner  strings  more  and  more  independent, 
and  to  individualise  the  style  of  each  within 
proportionate  bounds.  A  fine  symphony  (in  E 
minor,  '  Letter  I '),  which  appears  to  date  from 
1772,  is  a  good  specimen  of  Haydn's  inter- 
mediate stage.  The  strings  play  almost  inces- 
santly  throughout,  and  the  wind  either  doubles 
the  string  parts  to  enrich  and  reinforce  them, 
or  else  has  long  holding  notes  while  the  strings 
play  characteristic  figures.  The  passage  from 
the  last  movement,  given  on  the  next  page,  will 
serve  to  illustrate  pretty  clearly  the  stage  of 
orchestral  expression  to  which  Haydn  had  at 
that  time  arrived. 

In  the  course  of  the  following  ten  years  the 
progress  was  slow  but  steady.  No  doubt  many 
other  comiKJsers  were  writing  symphonies  besides 
Haydn  and  Mozart,  and  were,  like  them,  im- 
proving that  branch  of  art.  Unfortunately  the 
difficulty  of  fixing  the  dates  of  their  productions 
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Corni  in  G.  etc 


Obol. 


is  almost  insuperable  ;  and  so  their  greater  re- 
presentatives come  to  be  regarded,  not  only  as 
giving  an  epitome  of  the  history  of  the  epoch, 
but  as  comprising  it  in  themselves.  Mozart's 
first  specially  notable  symphony  falls  in  1778. 
This  was  the  one  which  he  wrote  for  Paris  after 
his  experiences  at  Mannheim  ;  and  some  of  his 
Mannheim  friends  who  happened  to  be  in  Paris 
with  him  assisted  at  the  performance.  It  is  in 
almost  every  respect  a  very  great  advance  upon 
Haydn's  E  minor  Symphony,  just  quoted.  The 
treatment  of  the  instruments  is  very  much  freer, 
aud  more  individually  characteristic.  It  marks 
an  imjK>rtant  step  in  the  transition  from  the 
kind  of  symphony  in  which  the  music  appears 
to  have  been  conceived  almost  entirely  for 
violms.  with  wind  subordinate,  except  in 
special  solo  passages,  to  the  kind  in  which 
the  original  conception  in  respect  of  subjects, 
episodes,  and  development,  embraced  all  the 
forces,  including  the  wind  instruments.  The 
first  eight  bars  of  Mozart's  symphony  aro 
sufficient  to  illustrate  the  nature  of  the  artistic 
tendency.  In  the  firm  and  dignified  beginning 
of  the  principal  subject,  the  strings,  with  flutes 
and  bassoons,  are  all  in  unison  for  three  bars, 
and  a  good  body  of  wind  instruments  gives  the 
full  chord.  Then  the  upper  strings  are  left 
alone  for  a  couple  of  bars  in  octaves,  and  are 
accompanied  in  their  short  closing  phrase  by 
an  independent  full  chord  of  wind  instruments, 
piano.  This  chord  is  rej>eated  in  the  same  form 
of  rhythm  as  that  which  marks  the  first  bars  of 
the  principal  subject,  and  has  therefore  at  once 
musical  sense  and  relevance,  besides  supplying 
the  necessary  full  harmony.  In  the  subsidiary 
subject  by  which  the  first  section  is  carried  on, 
the  quick  lively  passages  of  the  strings  are 
accomi>anied  by  short  figures  for  flute  and 
horns,  with  their  own  independent  musical 
significance.  In  the  second  subject  proper, 
which  is  derived  from  this  subsidiary,  an 
excellent  balance  of  colour  is  obtained  by  j»irs 
of  wind  instruments  in  octaves,  answering  with 
an  independent  and  very  characteristic  phrase 


of  their  own  the  group  of  strings  which  give 
out  the  first  part  of  the  subject.  The  same 
well-balanced  method  is  observed  throughout 
In  the  working  out  of  this  movement  almost 
all  the  instruments  have  something  special  and 
relevant  of  their  own  to  do,  so  that  it  is  made 
to  seem  as  if  the  conception  were  exactly 
apportioned  to  the  forces  which  were  meant  to 
utter  it.  The  same  criticisms  apply  to  all  the 
rest  of  the  symphony.  The  slow  movement 
has  beautiful  independent  figures  and  phrases 
for  the  wind  instruments,  so  interwoven  with 
the  body  of  the  movement  that  they  supply 
necessary  elements  of  colour  and  fulness  of 
harmony,  without  appearing  either  as  definite 
solos  or  as  meaningless  holding  notes.  The 
fresh  and  merry  last  movement  has  much  the 
same  characteristics  as  the  first  in  the  matter 
of  instrumental  utterance,  and  in  its  working- 
]  out  section  all  the  forces  have,  if  anything, 
even  more  independent  work  of  their  own  to 
do,  while  still  supplying  their  appropriate 
ingredients  to  the  sum  total  of  sound. 

The  succeeding  ten  years  saw  all  the  rest 
of  the  work  Mozart  was  destined  to  do  in  tlie 
department  of  symphony  ;  much  of  it  showing 
in  turn  an  advance  on  the  Paris  Symphony, 
inasmuch  as  the  principles  there  shown  were 
worked  out  to  greater  fulness  and  perfection, 
while  the  musical  spirit  attained  a  more  definite 
richness,  and  escaped  farther  from  the  formalism 
which  characterises  the  previous  generation. 
Among  these  symphonies  the  most  important 
are  the  following:  a  considerable  one  (in  E?) 
composed  at  Salzburg  in  1780  ;  the  'HafTher' 
(in  I)),  which  was  a  modification  of  a  serenade, 
and  had  originally  more  than  the  usual  group 
of  movements;  the  'Linz'  Symphony  (in  C; 
4  No.  6 ')  ;  and  the  last  four,  the  crown  of  the 
whole  series.  The  first  of  these  (in  D  major) 
was  written  for  Prague  in  1 786,  and  was  received 
there  with  immense  favour  in  Jan.  1787.  It 
appears  to  be  far  in  advance  of  all  its  predecessors 
in  freedom  and  clearness  of  instrumentation,  in 
the  breadth  and  musical  significance  of  the 
subjects,  and  in  richness  and  balance  of  form. 
It  is  one  of  the  few  of  Mozart's  which  open 
with  an  adagio,  and  that  too  of  unusual  pro- 
portions ;  but  it  has  no  minuet  and  trio.  This 
symphony  was  in  its  turn  eclipsed  by  the  three 
great  ones  in  E  flat,  O  minor,  and  C,  which 
were  composed  at  Vienna  in  June,  July,  and 
August  1788.  These  symphonies  are  almost 
the  first  in  which  certain  qualities  of  musical 
expression  and  a  certain  method  in  their  treat- 
ment stand  prominent  in  the  manner  which 
was  destined  to  become  characteristic  of  the 
great  works  of  the  early  part  of  the  19th  centurv. 
Mozart  having  mastered  the  principle  upon 
which  the  mature  art-form  of  symphony  wa« 
to  lie  attacked,  had  greater  freedom  for  the 
expression  of  his  intrinsically  musical  ideas,  and 
could  emphasise  more  freely  and  consistently 
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the  typical  characteristics  which  his  inspiration 
led  him  to  adopt  in  developing  his  ideas.  It 
must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  this 
principle  is  to  be  found  for  the  first  time  in 
these  works.  They  find  their  counterparts  in 
works  of  Haydn's  of  a  much  earlier  date  ;  only, 
inasmuch  as  the  art- form  was  then  less  mature, 
the  element  of  formalism  is  too  strong  to  admit 
of  the  musical  or  poetical  intention  being  so 
clearly  realised.  It  is  of  course  impossible  to 
put  into  words  with  certainty  the  inherent 
characteristics  of  these  or  any  other  later  works 
on  the  same  lines  ;  but  that  they  are  felt  to 
have  such  characteristics  is  indisputable,  aud 
their  perfection  as  works  of  art,  which  is  so 
commonly  insisted  on,  could  not  exist  if  it 
were  not  so.  Among  the  many  writers  who 
have  tried  in  some  way  to  describe  them, 
probably  the  best  and  most  responsible  is  Otto 
Jahn.  Of  the  first  of  the  group  (that  in  Efc>), 
he  says.  '  We  find  the  expression  of  ]>erfect 
happiness  in  the  charm  of  euphony '  which  is 
one  of  the  marked  external  characteristics  of 
the  whole  work.  '  The  feeling  of  pride  in  the 
consciousness  of  power  shines  through  the  mag- 
nificent introduction,  while  the  Allegro  expresses 
the  purest  pleasure,  now  in  frolicsome  joy,  now 
in  active  excitement,  and  now  in  noble  and 
dignified  composure.  Some  shadows  appear,  it 
is  true,  in  the  Andante,  but  they  only  serve  to 
throw  into  stronger  relief  the  mild  serenity  of 
a  mind  communing  with  itself  and  rejoicing 
in  the  peace  which  fills  it.  This  is  the  true 
source  of  the  cheerful  transport  which  rides  the 
last  movement,  rejoicing  in  its  own  strength 
and  in  the  joy  of  being.'  Whether  this  is  all 
jierfectly  true  or  not  is  of  less  consequence  than 
the  fact  that  a  consistent  and  uniform  style 
and  object  can  be  discerned  through  tho  whole 
work,  and  that  it  admits  of  an  approximate 
description  in  words,  without  either  straining 
or  violating  familiar  impressions. 

The  second  of  the  great  symphonic  trilogy — 
that  in  G  minor — has  a  still  clearer  meaning. 
The  contrast  with  the  Efc>  is  strong,  for  in  no 
symphony  of  Mozart's  is  there  so  much  sadness 
and  regretfulness.  This  element  also  accounts 
for  the  fact  that  it  is  the  most  modern  of  his 
symphonies,  and  shows  most  human  nature. 
E.  T.  A.  Hoffmann  (writing  in  a  spirit  very 
different  from  that  of  Jahn)  says  of  it,  1  Love 
and  melancholy  breathe  forth  in  purest  spirit 
tones  ;  we  feel  ourselves  drawn  with  inexpres- 
sible longing  towards  the  forms  which  beckon 
us  to  join  them  in  their  flight  through  the 
clouds  to  another  sphere.'  Jahn  agrees  in 
attributing  to  it  a  character  of  sorrow  and 
complaining  ;  and  there  can  hardly  be  a  doubt 
that  the  tonality  as  well  as  the  style,  and  such  ! 
characteristic  features  as  occur  incidentally, 
would  all  favour  the  idea  that  Mozart's  inspira- 
tion took  a  sad  cast,  and  maintained  it  so  far 
throughout;  so  that,  notwitlistandingthe  formal 


passages  which  occasionally  make  their  appear- 
ance at  the  closes,  the  whole  work  may  without 
violation  of  probability  receive  a  consistent 
psychological  explanation.  Even  the  orchestra- 
tion seems  appropriate  from  this  point  of  view, 
since  the  prevailing  effect  is  far  less  soft  and 
smooth  than  that  of  the  previous  symphony. 
A  detail  of  historical  interest  in  connection 
with  this  work  is  the  fact  that  Mozart  originally 
wrote  it  without  clarinets,  and  added  them 
afterwards  for  a  performance  at  which  it  may 
be  presumed  they  happened  to  be  specially 
available.  He  did  this  by  taking  a  separate 
piece  of  [lajter  and  rearranging  the  oboe  {tarts, 
sometimes  combining  the  instruments  and  some- 
times distributing  the  parts  between  the  two, 
with  duo  regard  to  their  characteristic  styles  of 
utterance. 

The  last  of  Mozart's  symphonies  has  so 
obvious  and  distinctive  a  character  throughout, 
that  popular  estimation  has  accepted  the  definite 
name  'Jupiter'  as  conveying  the  prevalent 
feeling  about  it.  In  this  there  is  far  less  human 
sentiment  than  in  the  G  minor.  In  fact, 
Mozart  appears  to  have  aimed  at  something  lofty 
and  self-contained,  and  therefore  precluding 
the  shade  of  sadness  which  is  an  element  almost 
indispensable  to  strong  human  sympathy.  When 
he  deacends  from  this  distant  height,  he  assumes 
a  cheerful  and  sometimes  playful  vein,  as  in  the 
second  principal  subject  of  the  first  movement, 
and  in  the  subsidiary  or  cadence  subject  that 
follows  it.  This  may  not  bo  altogether  in 
accordance  with  what  is  ]>opularly  meant  by 
the  name  'Jupiter,'  though  that  deity  appears 
to  have  been  capable  of  a  good  deal  of  levity  in 
his  time  ;  but  it  has  the  virtue  of  supplying 
admirable  contrast  to  the  main  subjects  of  the 
section  ;  and  it  is  so  far  in  consonance  with 
them  that  there  is  no  actual  reversal  of  feeling 
in  passing  from  one  to  the  other.  The  slow 
movement  has  an  appropriate  dignity  which 
keeps  it  in  character,  and  reaches,  in  jvarts,  a 
considerable  degree  of  passion,  which  brings  it 
nearer  to  human  sympathy  than  the  other 
movements.  The  Minuet  and  the  Trio  again 
show  cheerful  serenity,  and  the  last  movement, 
with  its  elaborate  fugal  treatment,  has  a  vigorous 
austerity,  which  is  an  excellent  balance  to  the 
character  of  the  first  movement.  The  scoring, 
especially  in  the  first  and  last  movements,  is 
fuller  than  is  usual  with  Mozart,  and  produces 
effects  of  strong  and  clear  sound  ;  and  it  is 
also  admirably  in  character  with  the  spirit  of 
dignity  and  loftiness  which  seems  to  be  aimed 
at  in  the  greater  ]>ortion  of  the  musical  subjects 
and  figures.  In  these  later  symphonies  Mozart 
certainly  reached  a  far  higher  pitch  of  art  in 
the  de]iartment  of  instrumental  music  than  any 
hitherto  arrived  at.  The  characteristics  of  his 
attainments  may  be  described  as  a  freedom  of 
style  in  the  ideas,  freedom  in  the  treatment  of 
tho  various  parts  of  the  score,  and  independence 
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and  appropriateness  of  expression  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  various  groups  of  instruments 
employed.  In  comparison  with  the  works  of 
his  predecessors,  and  with  his  own  and  Haydn's 
earlier  compositions,  there  is  throughout  a  most 
remarkable  advance  in  vitality.  The  distribu- 
tion of  certain  cadences  and  passages  of  tutti 
still  appear  to  modern  ears  formal ;  but  compared 
with  the  immature  formalism  of  expression, 
even  in  principal  ideas,  which  was  prevalent 
twenty  or  even  ten  years  earlier,  the  improve- 
ment is  immense.  In  such  structural  elements 
as  the  development  of  the  ideas,  the  concise 
and  energetic  flow  of  the  music,  the  distribution 
and  contrast  of  instrumental  tone,  and  the 
balance  and  proportion  of  sound,  these  works 
are  generally  held  to  reach  a  pitch  almost 
unsuri>assable  from  the  point  of  view  of  technical 
criticism.  Mozart's  intelligence  and  taste, 
dealing  with  thoughts  as  yet  undisturbed  by 
strong  or  passionate  emotion,  attained  a  degree 
of  perfection  in  the  sense  of  pure  and  directly 
intelligible  art  which  later  times  can  scarcely 
hope  to  see  approached. 

Haydn's  symphonies  up  to  this  time  cannot 
be  said  to  equal  Mozart's  in  any  respect ;  though 
they  show  a  considerable  improvement  on  the 
style  of  treatment  and  expression  in  the  'Trauer  * 
or  the  1  Farewell '  Symphonies.  Of  those  which 
are  better  known  of  about  this  date  are  'La 
Poule '  and  1  Letter  V,'  which  were  written  (both 
for  Paris)  in  1786  and  1787.  4  Letter  Q,'  or 
the  1  Oxford '  Symphony,  which  was  performed 
when  Haydn  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Music  from  that  university,  dates  from  1788, 
the  same  year  as  Mozart's  great  triad.  *  Letter 
V '  and  1  Letter  Q  '  are  in  his  mature  style,  and 
thoroughly  characteristic  in  every  respect  The 
orchestration  is  clear  and  fresh,  though  not  so 
sympathetic  nor  so  elastic  in  its  variety  as 
Mozart's  ;  and  the  ideas,  with  all  their  geniality 
and  directness,  are  not  up  to  his  own  highest 
standard.  It  is  the  last  twelve,  which  were 
written  for  Salomon  after  1 790,  which  have  really 
fixed  Haydn's  high  position  as  a  composer  of 
symphonies  ;  these  became  so  popular  as  practi- 
cally tosu|>ersede  the  numerous  works  of  all  his 
predecessors  and  contemporaries  except  Mozart, 
to  the  extent  of  causing  them  to  be  almost  com- 
pletely forgotten.  This  is  owing  partly  to  the 
high  pitch  of  technical  skill  which  he  attained, 
partly  to  the  freshness  and  geniality  of  his  ideas, 
and  partly  to  the  vigour  and  daring  of  harmonic 
progression  which  he  manifested.  He  and  Mozart 
together  enriched  this  branch  of  art  to  an  extra- 
ordinary degree,and  towards  the  end  of  their  lives 
began  to  introduce  far  deeper  feeling  and  earnest- 
ness into  the  style  than  had  been  customary  in 
early  works  of  the  class.  The  average  orchestra 
had  increased  in  size,  and  at  the  same  time 
had  gainod  a  better  balance  of  its  component 
elements.  Instead  of  the  customary  little  group 
of  strings  and  four  wind  instruments,  it  had 


come  to  comprise,  besides  the  strings,  two  flutes, 
two  oboes,  two  bassoons,  two  horns,  two 
trumpets,  and  drums.  To  these  were  occasion- 
ally added  two  clarinets,  as  in  Haydn's  last 
three  (the  two  in  D  minor  and  one  in  Et>),  and 
in  one  movement  of  the  Military  Symphony. 
Neither  Mozart  nor  Haydn  ever  used  trombone 
in  symphonies ;  but  uncommon  instruments 
were  sometimes  employed,  as  in  the  1  Military," 
in  which  Haydn  used  a  big  drum,  a  triangle  and 
cymbals.  In  his  latest  symphonies  Haydn's 
treatment  of  his  orchestra  agrees  in  general  with 
the  description  already  given  of  Mozart's.  The 
bass  has  attained  a  free  motion  of  its  own  ;  the 
violas  rarely  cling  in  a  dependent  manner  to  it, 
but  have  their  own  individual  work  to  do.  and 
the  Bame  applies  to  the  second  violins,  which  no 
longer  so  often  appear  merely  'col  lmo.'  The 
wind  instruments  fill  up  and  sustain  the  har- 
monies as  completely  as  in  former  days  ;  but 
they  cease  merely  to  hold  long  notes  without 
characteristic  features,  or  slavishly  to  follow  the 
string  parts  whenever  something  livelier  is  r* 
quired.  They  may  still  play  a  great  deal  that 
is  mere  doubling,  but  there  is  generally  method 
in  it  ;  and  the  musical  ideas  they  express  are 
in  a  great  measure  proportioned  to  their  char- 
acters and  style  of  utterance.  Haydn  was 
rather  fond  of  long  passages  for  wind  alone,  as 
in  the  slow  movement  of  the  Oxford  Symphony, 
the  opening  passage  of  the  first  allegro  of  the 
Military  Symphony,  and  the  'working  out'  of 
the  Symphony  in  C,  No.  1  of  the  Salomon  set. 
Solos  in  a  tune-form  for  wind  instruments  are 
also  rather  more  common  than  in  Mozart's  works, 
and  in  many  respects  the  various  elements  which 
go  to  make  up  the  whole  are  less  assimilated 
than  they  are  by  Mozart.  The  tunes  are 
generally  more  definite  in  their  outlines,  and 
stand  in  less  close  relation  with  their  context. 
It  appears  as  if  Haydn  always  retained  to  the 
last  a  strong  sympathy  with  simple  people's- 
tunes  ;  the  character  of  his  minuets  and  trios, 
and  especially  of  his  finales,  is  sometimes 
strongly  defined  in  this  res(>ect ;  but  his  way  of 
expressing  them  within  the  limits  he  chose  is 
extraordinarily  finished  and  acute.  It  is  possible 
that,  as  before  suggested,  he  got  his  taste  for 
surprises  in  harmonic  progression  from  C.  P.  E. 
Bach.  His  instinct  for  such  things,  considering 
the  age  he  lived  in,  was  very  remarkable.  The 
passage  on  the  next  page,  from  his  Symphony 
in  C,  just  referred  to,  illustrates  several  of  the 
above  points  at  once. 

The  period  of  Haydn  and  Mozart  is  in  every 
respect  the  principal  crisis  in  the  history  of  the 
Symphony.  When  they  came  upon  the  scene, 
it  was  not  regarded  as  a  very  important  form 
of  art  In  the  good  musical  centres  of  those 
times — and  there  were  many — there  was  a  great 
demand  for  symphonies  ;  but  the  bands  for 
which  they  were  written  were  small,  and  appear 
from  the  most  natural  inferences  not  to  have 
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been  very  efficient  or  well  organised.  The 
standard  of  performance  was  evidently  rough, 
and  coraiweers  could  neither  expect  much  atten- 
tion to  pianos  and  fortes,  nor  any  ability  to 
grapple  with  technical  difficulties  among  the 
players  of  baas  instruments  or  violas.  The 
audiences  were  critical  in  the  one  sense  of  requir- 
ing good  healthy  workmanship  in  the  writing 
of  the  pieces — in  fact  much  better  than  they 
would  demand  in  the  present  day  ;  but  with 
regard  to  deep  meaning,  refinement,  poetical 


intention,  or  originality,  they  appear  to  have 
cared  very  little.  They  wanted  to  be  healthily 
pleased  and  entertained,  not  stirred  with  deep 
emotion  ;  and  the  purposes  of  composers  in  those 
days  were  consequently  not  exalted  to  any  high 
pitch,  but  were  limited  to  a  simple  and  unpre- 
tentious supply,  in  accordance  with  demand  and 
opportunity.  Haydn  was  influenced  by  these 
considerations  till  the  last.  There  is  always 
more  fun  and  gaiety  in  his  music  than  pensive- 

But  in  developing 
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the  technical  part  of  expression,  in  proportion- 
ing the  means  to  the  end,  and  in  organising  the 
forces  of  the  orchestra,  what  he  did  was  of  the 
utmost  importance.  It  is,  however,  impossible 
to  apportion  the  value  of  the  work  of  the  two 
masters.  Haydn  did  a  great  deal  of  important 
and  substantial  work  before  Mozart  came  into 
prominence  in  the  same  field.  But  after  the 
first  great  mark  had  been  made  by  the  Paris 
Symphony,  Mozart  seemed  to  rush  to  his  culmin- 
ation j  and  in  the  last  four  of  his  works  reached 
a  style  which  apjwara  richer,  more  sympathetic, 
and  more  complete  than  anything  Haydn  could 
attain  to.    Then,  again,  when  he  had  passed 


away,  Haydn  produced  his  greatest  works.  Each 
composer  had  his  distinctive  characteristics,  and 
each  is  delightful  in  his  own  way  ;  but  Haydn 
would  probably  not  have  reached  his  highest 
development  without  the  influence  of  his  mora 
richly  gifted  contemporary  ;  and  Mozart  for  his 
part  was  undoubtedly  very  much  under  the 
influence  of  Haydn  at  an  important  part  of  his 
career.  The  best  that  can  be  said  by  way  of 
distinguishing  their  resj»eetive  shares  in  the 
result  is  that  Mozart's  last  symphonies  intro- 
duced an  intrinsically  musical  element  which 
had  before  been  wanting,  and  showed  a  supreme 
perfection  of  actual  art  in  their  structure  ;  while 
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Haydn  in  the  long  series  of  his  works  cultivated 
and  refined  his  own  powers  to  such  an  extent 
that  when  his  last  symphonies  had  made  their 
appearance,  the  status  of  the  symphony  was 
raised  beyond  tho  possibility  of  a  return  to  the 
old  level.  In  fact  he  gave  this  branch  of  art  a 
stability  and  breadth  which  served  as  the  basis 
upon  which  the  art  of  succeeding  generations 
appears  to  rest ;  and  the  simplicity  and  clear- 
ness of  his  style  and  structural  principles 
supplied  an  intolligible  model  for  his  successors 
to  follow. 

One  of  the  most  important  of  the  contem- 
poraries of  Haydn  and  Mozart  in  this  department 
of  art  was  F.  J.  Gossec.  He  was  born  in  1738, 
one  year  after  Haydn,  and  lived  like  him  to  a 
good  old  age.  His  chief  claim  to  remembranco 
is  the  good  work  which  he  did  in  improving 
the  standard  of  taste  for  instrumental  music  in 
France.  According  to  Fctis  such  things  as  in- 
strumental symphonies  were  absolutely  unknown 
in  Paris  before  1754,  in  which  year  Gossec  pub- 
lished his  first,  five  years  before  Haydn's  first 
attempt.  Gossec's  work  was  carried  on  most 
effectually  by  his  founding,  in  1770,  the 1  Concert 
dcs  Amateurs,'  for  whom  he  wrote  his  most  im- 
portant works.  He  also  took  the  management 
of  the  famous  Concerts  Spirituels,  with  Gavinies 
and  Leduc,  in  1773,  and  furthered  tho  cause  of 
good  instrumental  music  there  as  well.  The 
few  symphonies  of  his  to  be  found  in  this 
country  are  of  the  same  calibre,  and  for  the 
same  groups  of  instrument*,  as  those  of  J.  0. 
Bach,  Abel,  etc.,  already  described  ;  but  F<5tis 
attributes  importance  to  him  chiefly  because 
of  the  way  in  which  he  extended  the  dimen- 
sions and  resources  of  the  orchestra.  His 
Symphony  in  D,  No.  21,  written  soon  after 
the  founding  of  the  Concert  des  Amateurs,  was 
for  a  full  set  of  strings,  flutes,  oboes,  clarinets, 
bassoons,  horns,  trumpets,  and  drums ;  and 
this  was  doubtless  an  astonishing  force  to  the 
Parisians,  accustomed  as  they  had  been  to  regard 
the  compositions  of  Lully  and  Rameau  as  the 
best  specimens  of  instrumental  music.  But  it 
is  clear  from  other  indications  that  Gossec  had 
considerable  ideas  about  the  ways  in  which 
instrumental  music  might  be  improved,  analo- 
gous on  a  much  smaller  scale  to  the  aspirations 
and  attempts  of  Berlioz  at  a  later  date.  Not  only 
are  his  works  carefully  marked  with  pianos  and 
fortes,  but  in  some  (as  the  Symphonies  of  op. 
xii.)  there  are  elaborate  directions  as  to  how 
the  movements  are  to  be  played.  Some  of 
these  are  curious.  For  instance,  over  the  first 
violin  part  of  the  slow  movement  of  the  second 
symphony  is  printed  the  following  :  1  La  diflV- 
rencedu  Fort  an  Poux  dans  <*e  nmreeau  doit  etrc 
excessive,  ct  lc  mouvement  modore\  a  1'aise, 
qu'il  semble  se joucr  avec  la  plus  grande  facilittV 
Nearly  all  the  separate  movements  of  this  set 
have  some  such  directions,  either  longer  or 
shorter  ;    the   inference   from  which  is  that 


Gossec  had  a  strong  idea  of  expression  and  style 
in  performance,  and  did  not  find  his  bands  very 
easily  led  in  these  respects.  The  movements 
themselves  are  on  the  same  small  scale  as  those 
of  J.  C.  Bach,  Abel,  and  Stum  it/  ;  and  very 
rarely  have  the  double  bar  and  rejieat  in  the 
first  movements,  though  these  often  make  their 
appearance  in  the  finales.  The  style  is  to  a 
certain  extent  individual  ;  not  so  robust  or  so 
full  as  that  of  Bach  or  Stamitz,  but  not  without 
attractiveness.  As  his  works  are  very  difficult 
to  get  sight  of,  the  following  quotation  from 
tho  last  movement  of  a  symphony  in  Bb  will 
servo  to  give  some  idea  of  "his  style  i 
of  scoring  :— 


Alltgro  ballabiU. 


Violini  1  &  2. 


*  U  ■  Lr**r  *  ■  i J  ■44-^ 


Viola. 

Cello  >■  Basso. 

 — 

tfc 

Another  composer  of  symphonies,  who  is  often 
heard  of  in  juxtaposition  with  Haydn  an! 
Mozart,  and  sometimes  as  being  preferred  t" 
them  by  the  audiences  of  the  time,  is  Oyrowetz. 
His  symphonies  appear  to  be  on  a  larger  seal** 
than  those  of  the  prior  generation  of  composer* 
of  second  rank  like  himself.  A  few  of  them 
are  occasionally  to  be  met  with  in  collection-' 
of ' Periodical  overtures,' 'symphonies,'  etc, pub- 
lished in  se|tarate  orchestral  parts.  One  in  C, 
scored  for  small  orchestra,  has  an  introducton 
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Adagio,  an  Allegro  of  about  the  dimensions  of 
Haydn's  earlier  first  movements,  with  double  bar 
in  the  middle  ;  then  an  Andante  eon  sordini  (the 
latter  a  favourite  device  in  central  slow  move- 
ments) ;  then  a  Minuet  and  Trio,  and,  to  end 
with,  a  Rondo  in  2-4  time,  Allegro  non  troppo. 
Others,  in  Et>  and  B?,  have  much  the  same 
distribution  of  movements,  but  without  the  in- 
troductory Adagio.  The  style  of  them  is  rather 
mild  and  complacent,  and  not  approaching  in 
any  way  the  interest  or  breadth  of  the  works  of 
his  great  conteini>oraries  ;  but  the  subjects  are 
clear  and  vivacious,  and  the  movements  seem 
fairly  developed.  Other  symphony  writers,  who 
had  vogue  and  even  celebrity  about  this  time 
and  a  little  later,  such  as  Krommer  (beloved  by 
8chubert),  the  Rombcrgs,  and  Eberl  (at  one  time 
preferred  to  Beethoven),  require  no  more  than 
passing  mention.  They  certainly  furthered 
the  branch  of  art  very  little,  and  were  so 
completely  extinguished  by  the  exceptionally 
great  writers  who  came  close  upon  one  another 
at  that  time,  that  it  is  even  difficult  to  find 
traces  of  them. 

The  greatest  of  all  masters  of  the  Symphony 
followed  so  close  upon  Haydn,  that  there  is  less 
of  a  gap  between  the  last  of  Haydn's  Symphonies 
and  his  first  than  there  was  later  between  some 
of  his  own.  Haydn's  last  was  proliably  written 
in  1795.  When  Beethoven  wrote  his  first 
cannot  be  ascertained  ;  sketches  for  the  Finale 
are  found  as  early  as  the  year  last  mentioned  ; 
but  it  was  not  actually  produced  in  public  till 
April  2,  1800.  Like  Schumann  and  Brahms 
in  later  days,  he  did  not  turn  his  attention  to 
this  branch  of  composition  till  comparatively 
late.  The  opus-number  of  his  first  symphony  is 
21.  It  is  preceded  by  eleven  pianoforte  sonatas, 
several  works  for  pianoforte  combined  with 
other  instruments,  the  well-known  Scptuor  in 
Efcr,  and  several  chamber  compositions  for  strings. 
So  that  by  the  time  he  came  to  attacking 
Symphony  he  had  had  considerable  practice  in 
dealing  with  structural  matters.  The  only 
works  in  which  he  had  tried  his  strength  with 
the  orchestra  were  the  two  piano  concertos — 
the  Bt>,  op.  19,  which  was  written  in  or  about 
1795,  and  the  C  major,  op.  15,  which  was 
written  about  1796.  He  showed  himself  at 
once  a  master  of  tho  orchestra  ;  but  it  is  evident 
that  at  first  he  stepped  cautiously  in  expressing 
himself  with  such  resources.  The  first  Symphony 
Li  less  free  and  rich  in  expression,  and  has  more 
elements  of  formality,  than  several  works  on  a 
smaller  scale  which  preceded  it.  This  is  explic- 
able on  the  general  ground  that  the  orchestra, 
especially  in  those  days,  was  not  a  lit  exponent 
of  the  same  kind  of  things  which  could  be 
expressed  by  solo  violins,  or  the  pianoforte. 
The  scale  must  necessarily  be  larger  and  broader  ; 
the  intricate  development  and  delicate  or  subtle 
sentiment  which  is  quite  appropriate  and  in- 
telligible in  the  intimacy  of  a  domestic  circle,  is 


out  of  place  in  the  more  public  conditions  of 
orchestral  performance.  This  Beethoven  must 
have  instinctively  felt,  and  heappears  nottohave 
found  the  style  for  full  expression  of  his  per- 
sonality in  either  of  the  first  symphonies.  The 
second  is  even  more  curious  in  that  respect  than 
the  first,  as  it  comes  after  ono  of  the  richest  and 
most  interesting,  and  another  of  the  most  per- 
fectly charming  and  original  of  the  works  of  his 
early  period,  namely  the  Sonatas  in  I)  minor 
and  of  op.  31.  However,  even  in  these  two 
symphonies  there  is  a  massiveness  and  breadth 
and  seriousness  of  purpose,  which  mark  them  as 
products  of  a  different  and  more  powerfully 
constituted  nature  than  anything  of  the  kind 
produced  before.  At  the  time  when  the  first 
Symphony  appeared,  the  owning  with  the  chord 
of  the  minor  7th  of  0,  when  the  key  of  the 
piece  was  C  major,  was  looked  upon  as  extremely 
daring  ;  and  the  narrow-minded  ]>edants  of  the 
day  felt  their  sensitive  delicacy  so  outraged  that 
some  of  them  are  said  never  to  have  forgiven  it. 
The  case  is  very  similar  to  the  famous  introduc- 
tion to  Mozart's  C  major  String  Quartet,  about 
which  the  pedants  were  little  less  than  insulting. 
Beethoven  had  to  fight  for  his  right  to  express 
what  he  felt  to  be  true  ;  and  he  did  it  without 
flinching  ;  sometimes  with  an  apparent  relish. 
But  at  the  same  time,  in  these  early  orchestral 
works  he  seems  to  have  experimented  with 
caution,  and  was  content  to  follow  his  predeces- 
sors in  a  great  deal  that  he  put  down.  There 
are  characteristic  things  in  both  symphonies  ; 
for  instance,  in  the  first  the  transitional  jiassage 
which  begins  at  the  65th  bar  of  the  Allegro, 
passing  from  G  to  G  minor  and  then  to  B>>  and 
back  again,  and  the  corresponding  passage  in 
the  second  half  of  the  movement.  The  working 
out  of  the  Andante  cantabile  and  the  persistent 
drum  rhythm  are  also  striking  points.  In  the 
second  Symphony  the  dimensions  of  the  Intro- 
duction are  unusual,  and  the  character  of  all 
the  latter  part  and  the  freedom  of  the  transitions 
in  it  are  decisive  marks  of  his  tendencies.  The 
Slow  Movement  has  also  a  warmth  and  sense  of 
genuine  sympathy  which  is  new  ;  the  Scherzo, 
though  as  yet  short,  has  a  totally  new  char- 
acter about  it,  and  the  abrupt  sforzandos,  and 
short  striking  figures  and  still  more  tho  coda, 
of  the  Finale,  are  quite  his  own.  In  the  or- 
chestra it  is  worth  noting  that  he  adopted 
clarinets  from  the  first,  apparently  as  a  matter 
of  course  ;  in  the  first  two  symphonies  he 
continued  to  use  only  the  one  pair  of  horns,  us 
his  predecessors  had  done;  in  the  third  he 
expanded  the  group  to  three.  In  the  fourth 
he  went  back  to  two,  and  did  not  use  four  till 
the  ninth.  The  disposition  of  his  forces  even 
in  the  first  two  is  more  independent  and  varied 
than  his  predecessors.  The  treatment  of  the 
several  groups  of  instruments  tends  to  be  more 
distinct  and  appropriate,  and  at  the  same  time 
more  perfectly  assimilated  in  the  total  effect  of 
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the  music.  The  step  to  the  third  Symphony  is 
however  immense,  and  at  last  shows  this  branch 
of  composition  on  a  level  with  his  other  works 
of  the  same  period.  It  is  surrounded  on  both 
sides  by  some  of  his  noblest  achievements. 
Op.  47  was  the  Sonata  in  A  for  violin  and 
pianoforte,  known  as  the  '  Kreutzer.'  Op. 
53  is  the  Sonata  in  C  major,  dedicated  to 
Count  Waldstein.  Op.  64  is  the  admirable 
little  Sonata  in  F  major.  Op.  55  is  the  Sym- 
phony, andop.  57  the  Sonata  known  as  the  'Ap- 
passionato. '  It  appears  that  Beethoven  had  the 
idea  of  writing  this  symphony  as  early  as  1798, 
but  the  actual  work  was  probably  done  in  the 
summer  and  autumn  of  1 803.  There  seems  to  be 
no  doubt  that  it  was  written  under  the  influence 
of  his  admiration  for  Napoleon.  His  own  title- 
page  had  on  it  *  Sinfonia  grande.  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte,' and,  as  is  well  known,  the  name  '  Eroica ' 
was  not  added  till  Napoleon  became  Emperor  ; 
after  which  event  Beethoven's  feelings  about  him 
naturally  underwent  a  change.  To  call  a  great 
work  by  the  name  of  a  great  man  was  quite  a 
different  thing  from  calling  it  by  the  name  of  a 
crowned  ruler.  However,  the  point  remains  the 
same,  that  the  work  was  written  with  a  definite 
purpose  and  under  the  inspiration  of  a  special 
subject,  and  one  upon  which  Beethoven  himself 
assuredly  had  a  very  decided  opinion."  The  result 
was  the  richest  and  noblest  and  by  far  the  biggest 
symphony  that  had  ever  yet  appeared  in  the, 
world.  It  is  very  possible  that  Beethoven  meant 
it  to  be  so  ;  but  the  fact  does  not  make  the  step 
from  the  previous  symphonies  any  the  less  re- 
markable. The  scoring  throughout  is  most 
freely  distributed.  In  the  first  movement 
especially  there  is  hardly  any  one  of  the  numerous 
subjects  and  characteristic  figures  which  has  not 
properties  demanding  different  departments  of 
the  orchestra  to  ex  press  them.  They  are  obviously 
conceived  with  reference  to  the  whole  forces  at 
command,  not  to  a  predominant  central  force 
and  apj>endagea.  The  strings  must  necessarily 
have  the  greater  part  of  the  work  to  do,  but  tho 
symphony  is  not  written  for  them  with  wind  as 
a  species  of  afterthought.  But  it  is  still  to  be 
noticed  that  the  balance  is  obtained  chiefly  by 
definite  propositions  and  answers  between  one 
group  and  another,  and  though  the  effect  is 
delightful,  the  principle  is  rendered  a  little 
obvious  from  the  regularity  of  its  occurrence. 
The  second  movement  is  specially  noticeable  as 
reaching  the  strongest  pitch  of  sentiment  as  yet 
shown  in  an  orchestral  slow  movement.  In  the 
earliest  symphonies  these  movements  were  nearly 
always  remarkably  short,  and  scored  for  fewer 
instruments  than  the  first  and  last.  Frequently 
they  were  little  better  than  'intermezzi, 'attached 
on  both  sides  to  the  more  important  allegros. 
Even  Mozart's  and  Haydn's  latest  examples  had 
more  grace  and  sweetness  than  deep  feeling,  and 
frequently  showed  a  tendency  to  formalism  in  the 
expression  of  the  ideas  and  in  the  ways  in  which 


the  ornamental  fioriture  were  introduced.  In 
the  Eroica  the  name  '  Marcia  funebre '  at  once 
defines  the  object ;  and  though  the  form  of  a 
march  is  to  a  certain  extent  maintained,  it  is 
obvious  that  it  is  of  secondary  importance,  since 
the  attention  is  more  drawn  to  the  rich  and  noble 
expression  of  the  finest  feelings  of  humanity  over 
the  poetically  imagined  death  of  one  of  the 
world's  heroes,  than  to  the  traditional  march 
form.  The  music  seems  in  fact  to  take  almost 
the  definiteness  of  speech  of  the  highest  order  j 
or  rather,  to  express  the  emotions  which  belong 
to  the  imagined  situation  with  nuWfulness  ami 
comprehensiveness,  but  with  scarcely  lessdefinite- 
ness,  than  speech  could  achieve.  In  the  third 
movement  appears  the  first  of  Beethoven's  large 
orchestral  scherzos.  Any  connection  between  it 
and  the  typical  Minuet  and  Trio  it  is  hard  to  see. 
The  time  is  quicker  and  more  bustling  ;  and  the 
character  utterly  distinct  from  the  suave  grace 
and  somewhat  measured  paces  of  most  of  the 
previous  third  movements.  The  main  j*oints  of 
connection  with  them  are  firstly  the  general  out- 
lines of  form  (that  is,  the  principal  portion  of  the 
Scherzo  corresponding  to  the  Minuet  cornea  fii>t 
and  last,  and  the  Trio  in  the  middlc)and  secondly 
the  humorous  element.  In  this  latter  particular 
there  is  very  great  difference  between  the  naif 
and  spontaneous  fun  of  Haydn  and  the  grim 
humour  of  Beethoven,  sometimes  verging  u i on 
irony,  and  sometimes, with  evident  purpose,  upon 
the  grotesque.  The  scherzo  of  the  Eroica  is  not 
alloyed  with  so  much  grimness  as  some  later 
ones,  but  it  has  traits  of  melancholy  and  serious- 
ness here  and  there.  The  effect  in  its  place 
is  chiefly  that  of  portraying  the  fickle  crowd 
who  soon  forget  their  hero,  and  chatter  and 
bustle  cheerfully  about  their  business  or  pleasure 
as  before  ;  which  has  its  humorous  or  at  least 
laughter-making  ironical  side  to  any  one  large- 
minded  enough  to  avoid  thinking  of  all  such 
traits  of  humanity  with  reprobation  and  disgust. 
The  last  movement  is  on  a  scale  more  than  equal 
to  that  of  all  the  others,  and,  like  them,  strikes 
an  almost  entirely  new  note  in  symphonic  finales. 
The  light  and  simple  character  of  Haydn's  final 
rondos  is  familiar  to  every  one  ;  and  he  was 
consistent  in  aiming  at  gaiety  for  conclusion. 
Mozart  in  most  cases  did  the  same  ;  but  in  the 
O  minor  Symphony  there  is  a  touch  of  rather 
vehement  regretfulness,  and  in  the  0  major  of 
strength  and  seriousness.  But  the  Finale  of  the 
Eroica  first  introduces  qualities  of  niassivern-ss 
and  broad  earnest  dignity  to  that  position  in  the 
symphony.  The  object  .is  evidently  to  crown 
the  work  in  a  totally  different  sense  from  the 
light  cheerful  endings  of  most  previous  sym 
phonies,  and  to  appeal  to  fine  feelings  in  the 
audience  instead  of  aiming  at  putting  them  in 
a  cheerful  humour.  It  is  all  the  difference 
between  an  audience  before  the  revolutionary 
ej>och  and  after.  The  starting  -  point  of  the 
movement  is  the  same  themo  from  the  Pro 
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metheus  music  as  that  of  the  pianoforte  varia- 
tions in  E?  (op.  35).  The  basis  of  the  whole 
movement  is  mainly  the  variation- form,  inter- 
spersed with  fugal  episodes  ;  and  a  remarkable 
feature  is  the  long  Andante  variation  immediately 
before  the  finale  Presto — a  somewhat  unusual 
feature  in  such  a  ]>usition,  though  Haydn  intro- 
duced a  long  passage  of  Adagio  in  the  middle  of 
the  last  movement  of  a  symphony  in  F  written 
about  1777,  but  of  course  in  a  very  different 
spirit.  The  Finale  of  the  Eroica  as  a  whole  is 
so  unusual  in  form,  that  it  is  not  wonderful  that 
opinions  have  varied  much  concerning  it.  As 
a  piece  of  art  it  is  neither  so  perfect  nor  so  con- 
vincing as  the  other  movements  ;  but  it  lias 
very  noble  and  wonderful  traits,  and,  as  a  grand 
experiment  in  an  almost  totally  new  direction, 
has  a  decided  historical  importance. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  go  through  the  whole 
series  of  Beethoven's  Symphonies  in  detail,  for 
one  reason  because  they  are  so  generally  familiar 
to  musicians  and  are  likely  to  become  more  and 
more  so  ;  and  for  another  because  they  have  been 
so  fully  discussed  from  different  points  of  view  in 
this  Dictionary.  Some  short  simple  particulars 
about  each  may,  however,  be  useful  and  interest- 
ing. The  order  of  composition  of  the  works 
which  succeeded  the  Eroica  Symphony  is  almost 
impossible  to  unravel.  By  opus-number  the  4th 
Symphony  in  Bj>,  comes  very  soon,  being  op.  60; 
but  the  sketches  for  the  last  movement  are  in 
the  same  sketch-book  as  \*rta  of  1  Fidelio,'  which 
is  op.  72,  and  the  Concerto  in  (J,  which  is 
op.  58,  was  begun  after  4  Fidelio 1  was  finished. 
It  can  only  be  seen  clearly  that  his  works  were 
crowded  close  together  in  this  part  of  his  life, 
and  interest  attaches  to  the  fact  that  they  re- 
present the  warmest  and  most  ]K)pular  group  of 
all.  Close  to  the  Bp  Symphony  come  the  Over- 
ture to  'Coriolan,'  the  three  String  Quartets, 
op.  59,  the  Violin  Concerto,  the  PF.  ditto  in 
O  major,  the  Symphony  in  C  minor,  and  the 
•Sinfonia  Pastorale.*  The  Bb  is  on  a  smaller 
scale  than  its  predecessor,  and  of  lighter  and 
gayer  cast.  The  opening  bars  of  the  Introduc- 
tion are  almost  the  only  part  which  has  a  trace 
of  sadness  in  it  ;  and  this  is  probably  meant  to 
throw  the  brightness  of  the  rest  of  the  work  into 
stronger  relief.  Even  the  Slow  Movement  con- 
tains more  serenity  than  deep  emotion.  The 
Scherzo  is  peculiar  for  having  the  Trio  repeated 
— altogether  a  new  point  in  symphony-writing, 
and  one  which  was  not  left  unrepcated  or  un- 
imitated.  What  the  symphony  was  meant  to 
express  cannot  be  known,  but  it  certainly  is  as 
complete  and  consistent  as  any. 

The  C  minor  which  followed  has  been  said  to 
be  the  first  in  which  Beethoven  expressed  him- 
self freely  and  absolutely,  and  threw  away  all 
traces  of  formalism  in  expression  or  development 
to  give  vent  to  the  perfect  utterance  of  his 
musical  feeling.  It  certainly  is  so  far  the  most 
forcible,  and  most  remote  from  conventionalism 


of  every  kind.  It  was  probably  written  very 
nearly  about  the  same  time  as  the  Br>.  Notte- 
bohm  says  the  first  two  movements  were  written 
in  1805  ;  and,  if  this  is  the  fact,  his  work  on 
the  r.  -  and  on  the  C  minor  must  have  overlapped. 
Nothing,  however,  could  be  much  stronger  than 
the  contrast  between  the  two.  The  C  minor 
is,  in  the  first  and  most  striking  movement, 
rugged,  terrible  in  force  ;  a  sort  of  struggle 
with  fate,  one  of  the  most  thoroughly  charac- 
teristic of  Beethoven's  productions.  The  second 
is  a  contrast:  peaceful,  though  strong  and 
earnest.  The  Scherzo  again  is  one  of  his  most 
original  movements  ;  in  its  musical  spirit  as 
utterly  unlike  anything  that  had  been  produced 
before  as  possible.  Full  of  fancy,  fun,  and 
humour,  and,  notwithstanding  the  pauses  and 
changes  of  time,  wonderful  in  swing  ;  and  con- 
taining some  devices  of  orchestration  quite 
magical  in  their  clearness,  and  their  fitness  to 
the  ideas.  The  last  movement,  which  follows 
without  break  after  the  Scherzo,  is  triumphant ; 
seeming  to  express  the  mastery  in  the  wrestling 
and  striving  of  the  first  movement.  It  is 
historically  interesting  as  the  first  appearance 
of  trombones  and  contrafagotto  in  modern 
symphony  ;  and  the  most  powerful  in  sound 
up  to  that  time.  The  next  symphony,  which 
is  also  the  next  opus-number,  is  the  popular 
4  Pastoral,'  probably  written  in  1808,  the  second 
of  Beethoven's  which  has  a  definitely  stated 
idea  as  the  basis  of  its  inspiration,  and  the 
first  in  which  a  programme  is  suggested  for 
each  individual  movement ;  though  Beethoven 
is  careful  to  explain  that  it  is  '  mehr  Empfindung 
als  Malerei.'  Any  account  of  this  happy  in- 
spiration is  clearly  superfluous.  The  situations 
and  scenes  which  it  brings  to  the  mind  are 
familiar,  and  not  likely  to  be  less  beloved  as 
the  world  grows  older.  The  style  is  again  in 
great  contrast  to  that  of  the  C  minor,  being 
characterised  rather  by  serenity  and  content- 
ment ;  which,  as  Beethoven  had  not  heard  of 
all  the  troubles  of  the  land  question,  might 
naturally  be  his  feelings  about  country  life. 
He  used  two  trombones  in  the  last  two  move- 
ments, but  otherwise  contented  himself  with 
the  same  group  of  instruments  as  in  his  earliest 
symphonies. 

After  this  there  was  a  pause  for  some  years, 
during  which  time  appeared  many  noble  and 
delightful  works  on  other  lines,  including  the 
pianoforte  trios  in  D  and  El>,  the  Mass  in  C 
minor,  op.  86,  the  music  to  4  Egmont,'  op.  84, 
and  several  sonatas.  Then  in  one  year,  1812, 
two  symphonies  apjieared.  The  first  of  the 
two,  in  A  major,  numbered  op.  92,  is  looked 
upon  by  many  as  the  most  romantic  of  all  of 
them  ;  and  certainly  has  qualities  which  increase 
in  attractiveness  the  better  it  is  known  and 
understood.  Among  sjieciallv  noticeable  {mints 
are  the  unusual  proportions  and  great  interest 
of  the  Introduction  (jxko  aoatenuio) ;  the  singular 
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and  fascinating  wilfulness  of  the  first  movement, 
which  is  enhanced  by  some  very  charactei istic 
orchestration  ;  the  noble  calm  of  the  slow 
movement ;  the  merry  humour  of  the  Scherzo, 
which  has  again  the  same  peculiarity  as  the 
fourth  Symphony,  that  the  trio  is  repeated  (for 
which  the  world  has  every  reason  to  be  thankful, 
as  it  is  one  of  the  most  completely  enjoyable 
things  in  all  symphonic  literature)  ;  aud  finally 
the  wild  headlong  abandonment  of  the  last 
movement,  which  might  be  an  idealised  national 
or  rather  barbaric  dance-movement,  and  which 
sets  the  crown  fitly  upon  one  of  the  most 
characteristic  of  Beethoven's  works.  The 
Symphony  in  F,  which  follows  immediately  as 
op.  93,  is  again  of  a  totally  different  character. 
It  is  of  specially  small  proportions,  and  lias 
rather  the  character  of  a  return  to  the  old  con- 
ditions of  the  Symphony,  with  all  the  advant- 
ages of  Beethoven's  mature  powers  both  in  the 
development  and  choice  of  ideas,  and  in  the 
treatment  of  the  orchestra.  Beethovon  himself, 
in  a  letter  to  Salomon,  described  it  as  '  eine 
kleine  Symphonie  in  F,'  as  distinguished  from 
the  previous  one,  which  he  called  'Grosse 
Symphonie  in  A,  eine  meiner  vorziiglichsten.' 
It  has  more  fun  aud  light-heartedness  in  it 
than  any  of  the  others,  but  no  other  specially 
distinctive  external  characteristics,  except  the 
substitution  of  the  graceful  and  humorous 
4  Allegretto  scherzando  '  in  the  place  of  the  slow 
movement,  and  a  return  to  the  Temi>o  di  Menu- 
etto  for  the  scherzo.  After  this  came  again  a 
long  pause,  as  the  greatest  of  all  symphonies  did 
not  make  its  apjxiarancc  till  1 824.  During  that 
time,  however,  it  is  probable  that  symphonic  work 
was  not  out  of  his  mind,  for  it  is  certain  that  the 
preparations  for  putting  this  symphony  down  on 
paper  spread  over  several  years.  Of  the  intro- 
duction of  voices  into  this  form  of  composition, 
which  is  its  strongest  external  characteristic, 
Beethoven  had  made  a  previous  experiment  in 
the  Choral  Fantasia  ;  aud  he  himself  s]>oke  of 
the  symphony  as  '  in  the  style  of  the  Choral 
Fantasia,  but  on  a  far  larger  scale.'  The  scale 
is  indeed  immensely  larger,  not  only  in  length 
but  in  style,  and  the  increase  in  this  respect 
applies  to  it  equally  in  comi«rison  with  all  the 
symphonies  that  went  before.  The  first  move- 
ment is  throughout  the  most  concentrated 
example  of  the  qualities  which  distinguish 
Beethoven,  and  the  new  phase  U|»on  which  music 
entered  with  him,  from  all  the  composers  of  the 
previous  half-century.  The  other  movements 
are  not  less  characteristic  of  him  in  their 
particular  ways.  The  second  is  the  largest 
example  of  the  typical  scherzo  which  first  made 
its  apj>earance  for  the  orchestra  in  the  Eroica  ; 
and  the  supreme  slow  movement  (the  Theme 
with  variations)  is  the  finest  orchestral  example 
of  that  special  type  of  slow  movement ;  though 
in  other  departments  of  art  he  had  previously 
illustrated  it  in  a  manner  little  less  noble  and 


deeply  expressive  in  the  slow  movements  of  the 
Br>  Trio  and  the  B>>  Sonata  (op.  106).  Thes* 
movements  all  have  reference,  more  or  leys 
intelligible  according  to  the  organisation  and 
sympathies  of  the  hearer,  to  the  Finale  of  the 
Symphony,  whichconsistsof  ascttingof  Schiller's 
ode  '  An  die  Freude.'    Its  development  into 
such  enormous  proportions  is  of  a  piece  with  the 
tendency  shown  in  Beethoven's  previous  sym- 
phonies, aud  iu  some  of  his  sonatas  also,  to 
supplant  the  conventional  type  of  gay  last  move- 
ment by  something  which  shall  be  a  logical  or 
poetical  outcome  of  the  preceding  movements, 
and  shall  in  some  way  clench  them,  or  crown 
them  with  its  weight  and  power.    The  intro- 
duction of  words,  moreover,  gives  a  new  force  to 
the  definite  interpretation  of  the  whole  as  a  single 
organism,  develoj»ed  as  a  poem  might  be  in 
relation  to  definite  and  coherent  ideas.  The 
dramatic  and  human  elements  which  Beethoven 
introduced  into  his  instrumental  music  to  a 
degree  before  undreamed  of,  find  here  their  fullest 
expression  ;  and  most  of  the  forms  of  music  are 
called  in  to  convey  his  ideas.    The  first  move- 
ment of  the  symphony  is  in  binary  form  ;  the 
second  in  scherzo,  or  idealised  minuet  and  trio 
form  ;  the  third  in  the  form  of  theme  and 
variations.    Then  follows  the  curious  passage 
of  instrumental  recitative,  of  which  so  many 
people  guessed  the  meaning  even  before  it  was 
defined  by  the  publication  of  the  extracts  from 
tho  MS.  sketch-books  in  the  Berlin  Library  ; 
then  the  entry  of  the  noble  tune,  the  theme  of 
the  entire  Finale,  introduced  contrapuntally  in 
a  manner  which  has  a  clear  analogy  to  fugal 
treatment ;  and  followed  by  the  choral  part, 
which  treats  the  theme  in  the  form  of  variations 
ap|K>rtioned  to  the  several  verses  of  the  poem, 
and  carries  the  sentiment  to  the  extremest  pitch 
of  exultation  expressible  by  the  human  voice. 
The  instrumental  forces  employed  are  the  fullest; 
including,  with  the  usual  complement,  four 
hornB,  three  trombones  in  the  scherzo  and  finale, 
and  contrafagotto,  triangle,  cymbals,  and  big 
drum  in  the  finale.    The  choral  forces  include 
four  solo  voices  and  full  chorus,  and  the  senti- 
ment expressed  is  proportionate  to  the  forces 
employed. 

In  Beethoven's  hands  the  Symphony  has  again 
undergone  a  change  of  status.  Haydn  and 
Mozart,  as  above  pointed  out,  ennobled  and 
enriched  the  form  in  the  structural  sense.  They 
took  up  the  work  when  there  was  little  more 
expected  of  the  orchestra  than  would  have  been 
expected  of  a  harpsichord,  and  when  the  object 
of  the  piece  was  slight  and  almost  momentary 
entertainment.  They  loft  it  one  of  the  most 
important  branches  of  instrumental  music, 
though  still  to  a  great  extent  dependent  on  formal 
perfection  and  somewhat  obvious  artistic  manage 
mcnt  for  its  interest.  Their  office  was  in  fact 
to  perfect  the  form,  and  Beethoven's  to  use  it 
But  the  very  use  of  it  brought  about  a  new 
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ratio  between  its  various  elements.  In  his  work 
first  clearly  appears  a  proportion  between  the 
forces  employed  and  the  nobility  and  depth  and 
general  importance  of  the  musical  ideas.  In 
his  hands  the  greatest  and  most  pliable  moans 
available  for  the  composer  could  be  no  longer 
fit  for  lightness  aud  triviality,  but  only  for 
ideal  emotions  of  an  adequate  standard.  It  is 
true  that  earlier  composers  saw  the  advantage 
of  adopting  a  breadth  of  style  and  largeness  of 
sentiment  when  writing  for  the  orchestra  ;  but 
this  mostly  resulted  in  positive  dulness.  It 
seems  as  if  it  could  only  be  when  the  circum- 
stancesof  history  had  undergone  a  violent  change 
that  human  sentiment  could  reach  that  pitch 
of  comprehensiveness  which  in  Beethoven's  work 
raised  tho  Symphony  to  the  highest  pitch  of 
earnest  poetic  feeling:  and  the  history  of  his 
development  is  chiefly  the  co-ordination  of  all 
the  component  elements  ;  the  proportioning  of 
the  expression  and  style  to  the  means  ;  the 
expansion  of  the  form  to  the  requirements  of 
the  expression  ;  the  making  of  the  orchestration 
perfectly  free,  but  perfectly  just  in  every  detail 
of  expression,  aud  perfectly  balanced  in  itself ; 
and  the  eradication  of  all  traces  of  conven- 
tionalism both  in  the  details  and  in  the  principal 
outlines,  and  also  to  a  great  extent  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  instruments.  It  is  chiefly  through 
Beethoven's  work  that  the  symphony  now  stands 
at  the  head  of  all  musical  forms  whatever  ;  and 
though  other  composers  may  hereafter  misuse 
and  degrade  it  as  they  have  degraded  the  opera, 
the  cantata,  the  oratorio,  the  mass,  and  such 
other  forms  as  have  equal  possibilities  with  the 
symphony,  his  works  of  this  kind  stand  at 
such  an  elevation  of  human  sympathy  and 
emotion,  and  at  such  a  pitch  of  individuality 
and  power,  in  expression  and  technical  mastery, 
that  it  is  scarcely  likely  that  any  branch  of  ' 
musical  art  will  ever  show  anything  to  surpass  j 
them. 

It  might  seem  almost  superfluous  to  trace  the 
history  of  Symphony  further  after  Beethoven. 
Nothing  since  his  time  has  shown,  nor  in  the 
changing  conditions  of  the  history  of  the  race  is 
it  likely  anything  should  show,  any  approach 
to  the  vitality  and  depth  of  his  work.  But  it 
is  just  these  changing  conditions  that  leave  a 
little  opening  for  composers  to  tread  the  same 
path  with  him.  In  the  millions  of  the  human  ! 
species  there  are  endless  varieties  of  mental  and  j 
emotional  qualities  grouped  in  different  indi-  | 
viduals,  and  different  bands  or  sets  of  men  ;  and 
the  many-sided  qualities  of  artistic  work,  even 
far  below  the  highest  standard,  find  their 
excuse  and  explanation  in  the  various  grou|w 
and  types  of  mind  whose  artistic  desires  they  . 
satisfy.  Those  who  are  most  highly  organised 
in  such  respects  find  their  most  perfect  and 
most  sustained  gratification  in  Beethoven's 
works  ;  but  others  who  feel  less  deeply,  or  are 
less  wide  in  their  sympathies,  or  have  fewer  or 


different  opportunities  of  cultivating  their  tastes 
in  such  a  musical  direction,  need  musical  food 
more  in  accordance  with  their  mental  and 
emotional  organisation.  Moreover,  there  is 
always  room  to  treat  an  accepted  form  in  the 
mode  characteristic  of  the  period.  Beethoven's 
period  was  much  more  like  ours  than  that  of 
Haydn  and  Mozart,  but  yet  it  is  not  so  like  that 
a  work  expressed  entirely  in  his  manner  would 
not  be  an  anachronism.  Each  successive  genera- 
tion takes  some  colour  from  the  combination  of 
work  and  changes  in  all  previous  generations  ; 
in  unequal  quantities  proportioned  to  its  amount 
of  .sympathy  with  particular  periods.  By  the 
side  of  Beethoven  there  were  other  composers, 
working  either  on  ]>arallel  lines  or  in  a  different 
manner  on  the  same  lines.  The  succeeding 
generations  were  influenced  by  them  as  well  as 
by  him ;  and  they  have  introduced  some  elements 
into  symphony  which  are  at  least  not  prominent 
in  his.  One  of  the  contemporary  composers 
who  had  most  influence  on  the  later  generation 
was  Weber  ;  but  his  influence  is  derived  from 
other  departments,  and  in  that  of  Symphony 
his  contribution  is  next  to  nothing — two  only, 
so  slight  and  unimportant,  as  probably  to  have 
had  no  influence  at  all. 

Another  composer's  symphonies  did  not  have 
much  immediate  influence,  chiefly  because  they 
were  not  performed  ;  what  they  will  have  in  the 
future  remains  to  be  seen.  In  delightfulness, 
Schubert's  two  best  works  in  this  department 
stand  almost  alone  ;  and  their  qualities  are 
unique.  In  his  earlier  works  of  the  kind  there  is 
;  an  analogy  to  Beethoven's  early  works.  Writing 
for  the  orchestra  seemed  to  paralyse  his  ar- 
ticular individuality  ;  and  for  some  time  after 
he  had  written  some  of  his  finest  and  most 
original  songs,  he  continued  to  write  symphonies 
!  which  were  chiefly  a  mild  reflex  of  Haydn  and 
J  Mozart,  or  at  most  of  the  early  style  of  Beet- 
hoven. His  first  attempt  was  made  in  1813, 
the  last  i>age  being  dated  October  28  of  that 
year,  when  he  was  yet  only  sixteen  years  old — 
one  year  after  Beethoven's  Symphonies  in  A  and 
F,  and  more  than  ten  years  before  the  great  I) 
minor.  In  the  five  following  years  he  wrote 
five  more,  the  best  of  which  is  No.  4,  the  Tragic, 
in  C  minor  ;  the  Andante  especially  befog  very 
fine  and  interesting,  and  containing  many 
'  characteristic  traits  of  the  master.  But  none 
of  the  early  works  approach  in  interest  or 
original  beauty  to  the  unfinished  one  in  B  minor, 
and  the  very  long  and  vigorous  one  in  C  major  ; 
the  first  conqwscd  in  1822,  before  Beethoven's 
1  No.  9,  and  the  second  in  1828,  after  it.  In 
these  two  he  seems  to  have  struck  out  a 
real  independent  symphony- style  for  himself, 
thoroughly  individual  in  every  respect,  both  of 
idea,  form,  and  orchestration.  They  show 
singularly  little  of  the  influence  of  Beethoven, 
or  Mozart,  or  Haydn,  or  any  of  the  composers 
he  must  have  been  familiar  with  in  his  early 
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days  at  the  Convict ;  but  the  same  spirit  as  is  I 
met  with  in  his  songs  and  pianoforte  pieces,  and 
the  best  specimens  of  his  chamber  music.  The 
first  movement  of  the  B  minor  is  entirely  unlike 
any  other  symphonic  first  movement  that  ever 
was  composed  before.  It  seems  to  come  direct 
from  the  heart,  and  to  have  the  personality  of 
the  composer  in  it  to  a  most  unusual  degree. 
The  orchestral  forces  used  are  the  usual  ones, 
[excepting  only  that  he  uses  three  trombones, 
an  unusual  thing  in  first  movements  at  the 
date,]  but  in  the  management  of  them  there 
are  numbers  of  effects  which  are  perfectly  new 
in  this  department  of  art,  indicating  the  tend- 
ency of  the  time  towards  direct  consideration  of 
what  is  called  '  colour '  in  orchestral  combina- 
tions, and  its  employment  with  the  view  of  en- 
hancing the  degree  of  actual  sensuous  enjoyment 
of  a  refined  kind,  to  some  extent  independent 
of  the  subjocts  and  figures.  Schubert's  mature 
orchestral  works  are,  however,  too  few  to  give 
any  strong  indication  of  this  in  his  own  person  ; 
and  what  is  commonly  felt  is  the  supreme 
attractiveness  of  the  ideas  and  general  style. 
As  classical  models  of  form  none  of  Schubert's 
instrumental  works  take  the  highest  rank  ;  and 
it  follows  that  no  compositions  by  any  writer 
which  have  taken  such  hold  upon  the  musicians 
of  the  present  time,  depend  so  much  upon  their 
intrinsic  musical  qualities  as  his  do.  They  are 
therefore  in  a  sense  the  extremest  examples 
that  can  be  given  of  the  degree  in  which  the 
status  of  such  music  altered  in  about  thirty 
years.  In  the  epoch  of  Mozart  and  Haydn,  the 
formal  elements  absolutely  predominated  in 
importance.  This  was  the  case  in  1795.  The 
balance  was  so  completely  altered  in  the  course 
of  Beethoven's  lifetime,  that  by  1824  the 
phenomenon  is  prosented  of  works  in  the  highest 
line  of  musical  composition  depending  on  the 
predominating  element  of  the  actual  musical 
sentiment  It  must  be  confessed  that  Schubert's 
position  in  art  is  unique  ;  but  at  the  same  time 
no  man  of  mark  can  be  quite  unrepresentative 
of  his  time,  and  Schubert  in  this  way  represents 
the  extraordinary  degree  in  which  the  attention 
of  musical  people  and  the  intention  of  composers 
in  the  early  years  of  the  19th  century  were 
directed  to  the  actual  material  of  music  in  its 
expressive  sense  as  distinguished  from  the 
external  or  structural  aspect. 

The  relation  of  the  dates  at  which  more 
or  less  well-known  symphonies  made  their 
appearance  about  this  time  is  curious  and 
not  uninstructive.  Mendelssohn's  Reformation 
Symphony  was  produced  only  two  years  after 
Schubert's  great  Symphony  in  C,  namely  in 
1830.  His  Italian  Symphony  followed  in  the 
next  year ;  and  Sterndale  Bennett's,  in  (•  minor, 
in  1884. 

The  dates  and  history  of  Spohr's  productions 
are  even  more  striking,  as  he  was  actually  a 
contemporary  of  Beethoven's  and  senior  to 


Schubert,  while  in  all  respects  in  which  his 
style  is  characteristic  it  represents  quite  a  later 
generation.  His  first  Symphony  (in  Efc>)  was 
composed  in  1811,  before  Beethoven s  7th,  8th, 
and  9th,  and  when  he  himself  was  twenty-seven 
years  old.  This  was  followed  by  several  others, 
which  are  not  without  merit,  though  not  of 
sufficient  historical  importance  to  require  special 
consideration.  The  symphony  of  his  which  is 
best  known  at  the  present  day  is  that  called  the 
'  Weihe  der  Tone,'  which  at  one  time  enjoyed 
great  celebrity.  The  history  of  this  work  is  as 
follows.  He  intended  first  to  set  a  ]>oeni  of  the 
same  name  by  his  friend  Pfeitfer.  He  begun 
the  setting  in  1832,  but  finding  it  unsatisfactory 
he  abandoned  the  idea  of  using  the  words  except 
as  a  programme ;  in  which  form  they  are 
apjiended  to  the  score.  The  full  description  and 
purpose  of  the  work  as  expressed  on  the  title  is 
4  Characteristische8  Tongemiilde  in  Form  einer 
Sinfonie,  nach  einen  Gedicht  von  Carl  Pfeifler ' ; 
and  a  printed  notice  from  the  comjKiser  is  ap- 
pended to  the  score  directing  that  the  poem  is 
to  be  either  printed  or  recited  aloud  whenever 
the  symphony  is  to  be  performed.  Each  move- 
ment also  has  its  title,  like  the  Pastoral  of 
Beethoven  ;  but  it  differs  from  that  work  not 
only  in  its  less  substantial  interest,  but  also  in 
a  much  more  marked  departure  from  the 
ordinary  principles  of  form,  and  the  style  of  the 
successive  movements. 

The  earlier  part  of  the  work  corresjxmds  fairly 
well  with  the  usual  principles  of  structure.  It 
opens  with  a  short  Largo  of  vague  character, 
passing  into  the  Allegro,  which  is  a  continuous 
movement  of  the  usual  description,  in  a  sweet 
but  rather  tame  style.  The  next  movement 
might  be  taken  to  stand  for  the  usual  slow 
movement,  as  it  begins  Andantino  ;  but  the 
development  is  original,  as  it  is  broken  up  by 
several  changes  of  tempo  and  time- signatures, 
and  is  evidently  based  upon  a  programme,  for 
which  its  title  supplies  an  explanation.  The 
next  movement  again  might  be  taken  as  an 
alternative  to  the  Minuet  and  Trio,  being 
marked  '  Tempo  di  Marcia,'  which  would  suggest 
the  same  general  outline  of  form.  But  the 
development  is  again  indcj>endeiit,  and  must  bt 
supposed  to  follow  its  title.  From  this  point 
all  connection  with  the  usual  outlines  ceases. 
There  is  an  Andante  maestoso,  based  upon  the 
plain-song  of  the  Te  Deum,  a  Larghetto  contain 
ing  a  second  hymn-tune,  and  a  short  Allegretto 
in  simple  primary  form  to  conclude  with.  From 
this  description  it  will  be  obvious  that  the  work 
is  an  example  of  thoroughgoing  'programme 
music'  It  is  clearly  based  rather  on  the 
musical  portrayal  of  a  succession  of  ideas  in  them- 
selves indejK'iident  of  musie,  than  ujton  the 
treatment  of  principles  of  abstract  form,  and 
ideas  intrinsically  musical.  It  derives  from 
this  fa^t  a  historical  importance  which  its  musical 
qualities  taken  alone  would  not  warrant,  as  it 
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is  one  of  the  very  first  German  examples  of  its 
kind  possessing  any  high  artistic  excellences  of 
treatment,  expression,  and  orchestration.  It 
contains  a  plentiful  supply  of  Spohr's  character- 
istic faults,  and  is  for  the  most  part  superficial, 
and  deficient  in  warmth  of  feeling  and  nobility  of 
thought ;  but  it  has  also  a  fair  share  of  his  good 
traits— delicacy  and  clearness  of  orchestration, 
and  a  certain  amount  of  poetical  sentiment  Its 
success  was  considerable,  and  this,  rather  than 
any  abstract  theorising  upon  the  tendencies  of 
modern  music,  led  him  to  several  further  experi- 
ments in  the  same  line.  The  symphony  (in  C 
minor)  which  followed  the  '  Weihe  der  Tone '  was 
on  the  old  lines,  and  does  not  require  much 
notice.  It  contains  experiments  in  unifying  the 
work  by  unusual  references  to  subjects,  as  in  the 
first  movement,  where  conspicuous  reference  is 
made  in  the  middle  part  of  the  Allegro  to  the 
characteristic  feature  of  the  slow  introduction  ; 
and  in  the  last,  where  the  same  subject  is  some- 
what transformed,  and  reappears  in  a  different 
time  as  a  prominent  feature  of  the  second  section. 
In  the  next  symphony,  and  in  the  7th  and  9th, 
Spohr  again  tried  experiments  in  programme. 
Two  of  these  are  such  curiosities  as  to  deserve 
description.  The  6th,  op.  116,  in  G  is  called 
'Historische  Symphonic,'  and  the  four  move- 
ments are  supposed  to  be  illustrations  of  four 
distinct  musical  periods.  The  first  is  called  the 
Period  of  Handel  and  Bach,  and  dated  1720  ; 
the  second,  the  Period  of  Haydn  and  Mozart, 
and  dated  1780  (i.e.  before  any  of  the  greatest 
instrumental  works  of  either  Haydn  or  Mozart 
were  produced);  the  third  is  the  Period  of 
Beethoven,  and  dated  1810  ;  and  the  fourth, 
*  Allerneueste  Periode,'  and  dated  1840.  This 
last  title  seems  to  imply  that  Sjwhr  regarded 
himself  as  tx*longing  to  a  different  generation 
from  Beethoven.  The  first  period  is  represented 
by  an  introductory  Largo  in  contrapuntal  style, 
and  an  Allegro  movement,  part  after  the  manner 
of  the  old  Canzonas,  and  part  a  Pastorale,  intro- 
duced for  contrast.  The  style  has  scarcely  the 
least  affinity  to  Bach,  but  the  Handelian  char- 
acter is  extremely  easy  to  imitate,  and  hence  in 
some  resects  it  justifies  its  title  fairly  well. 
The  slow  movement  which  follows  has  good 
qualities  and  graceful  points.  It  has  more  the 
flavour  of  Mozart  than  Haydn,  and  this  is  en- 
hanced by  the  Mozartian  turns  and  figures  which 
are  introduced.  One  which  is  very  conspicuous 
is  the  short  figure — 


which  is  found  in  several  places  in  Mozart's 
works.  The  second  subject,  moreover,  is  only 
an  ingenious  alteration  of  the  second  subject  in 
the  slow  movement  of  Mozart's  Prague  Sym- 
phony in  D  :— 


Nevertheless,  the  whole  effect  of  the  move- 
ment is  not  what  its  title  implies.  The  scoring 
is  fuller,  and  the  inner  parts  richer  and  freer  in 
their  motion  than  in  the  prototypes,  and  the 
harmonisation  is  more  chromatic,  after  Spohr's 
manner.  The  Scherzo  professes  to  be  in  Beet- 
hoven's style,  and  some  of  his  characteristic 
devices  of  harmony  and  rhythm  and  treatment 
of  instruments  are  fairly  well  imitated  (e.g. 
the  drums  in  G,  D,  and  Efc>),  though  in 
a  manner  which  shows  they  were  but  half 
understood. 

The  last  movement,  representing  the  then 
'latest  period,'  has  of  course  no  names  ap- 
pended. Spohr  probably  did  not  intend  to 
imitate  any  one,  but  was  satisfied  to  write  in 
his  own  manner,  of  which  the  movement  is  not 
a  highly  satisfactory  example.  It  is  perhaps 
rather  to  the  composer's  credit  that  his  own 
characteristics  should  peep  out  at  all  corners 
in  all  the  movements,  but  the  result  can  hardly 
be  called  an  artistic  success.  However,  the 
experiment  deserves  to  be  recorded  and  de- 
scribed, as  unique  among  works  by  composers 
of  such  standing  and  ability  as  Spohr  ;  and  the 
more  so  as  it  is  not  likely  to  be  often  heard  in 
future.  His  next  Symphony  (No.  7,  in  C  major, 
op.  121)  is  in  many  respects  as  great  a  curiosity 
of  a  totally  different  description.  It  is  called 
'  Irdisches  und  Gbttliches  in  Menschenleben,' 
and  is  a  double  symphony  in  three  movements 
for  two  orchestras.  The  first  movement  is  called 
4  Kindcrwelt,'  the  second  '  Zeit  der  Leiden- 
schaften,'  and  the  last  (Presto)  '  Endlicher  Sieg 
des  Gottlichen.'  In  the  first  two  the  second 
orchestra,  which  is  the  fuller  of  the  two,  is 
little  more  than  an  accompaniment  to  the  first. 
In  the  last  it  has  a  good  deal  of  work  to  do, 
uttering  chiefly  vehement  and  bustling  passages 
in  contrast  with  quiet  and  sober  passages  by 
the  first  orchestra  ;  until  near  the  end,  when  it 
appears  to  be  subdued  into  consonance  with  the 
first  orchestra.  The  idea  seems  to  be  to  depict 
the  divine  and  the  worldly  qualities  more  or 
less  by  the  two  orchestras  ;  the  divine  being 
given  to  the  smaller  orchestra  of  solo  instru- 
ments, and  the  worldly  to  the  fuller  orchestra. 
The  treatment  of  the  instrumental  forces  is 
on  the  whole  very  simple  ;  and  no  very 
extraordinary  effects  seem  to  be  aimed  at. 

Spohr  wrote  yet  another  programme  sym- 
phony after  this  (No.  9,  in  B,  op.  143)  called 
1  Die  Jahreszeiten,'  in  which  Winter  and 
Spring  are  joined  to  make  Part  I.,  and 
Summer  and   Autumn  to   make    Part  II. 
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The  work  approaches  more  nearly  to  the 
ordinary  outlines  of  tho  Symphony  than  his 
previous  experiments  in  programme,  and  does 
not  seem  to  demand  so  much  detailed  descrip- 
tion.   In  fact,  but  for  his  having  been  so  early 
in  the  field  as  a  writer  of  thoroughgoing  pro- 
gramme-mnsio,  Spohr's  position  in  the  history 
of  the  Symphony  would  not  be  an  important 
one  ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  his  being 
so  at  all  appears  to  have  l>eeu  an  accident. 
The  4  Weihe  der  Tone '  would  not  have  been  a 
programme  symphony  but  for  the  fact  that 
Pfei tier's  poem  did  not  turn  out  to  be  very 
suitable  for  a  musical  setting.    It  is  not  likely 
that  the  work  would  have  attained  such  popu- 
larity as  it  did  but  for  its  programme  ;  but 
after  so  good   a   result  in   relation   to  the 
public,  it  was  natural  that  Spohr  should  tty 
further  experiments  on  the  same  lines  ;  and 
heuce  he  became  one  of  the  earliest  repre- 
seutativc8  of  artistic  speculation  in  a  direction 
which  has  become  one  of  the  most  conspicuous 
subjects  of  discussion  amoug  modern  musical 
philosophers.    As  far  as  intrinsic  qualities  are 
concerned  it  is  remarkable  how  very  little 
influence  he  has  had  upon   the  subsequent 
history  of  the  Symphony,  considering  the  re- 
putation he  enjoyed  in  his  lifetime.  His 
greatest  excellence  was  his  treatment  of  his 
orchestra,  which  was  delicate,  refined,  and 
extremely  clear  ;   but  it  must  be  confessed 
that  he    erred  on  the  side  natural  to  the 
virtuoso  violinist,  and  was  too  fond  of  bring- 
ing his  first  violins  into  prominence.  His 
ideas  and  style  generally  were  not  robust 
or  noble  enough  to  stand  the  test  of  time. 
His  melodies  are  not  broad  or  strong  ;  his 
harmonisation,  though  very  chromatic  to  look 
at,  is  not  radically  free  and  vigorous  ;  and  his 
rhythm,  though  sometimes  complicated  and 
iugeuious,  is  neither  forcible  nor  rich  in  variety. 
None  of  his  works,  however,  can  be  said  to  be 
without  their  good  joints,  and  the  singularity 
of  his  attempts  at  programme- music  give  them 
an  interest  which  the  unlikelihood  of  many 
performances  in  the  future  does  not  by  auy 
means  diminish. 

An  interesting  fact  in  connection  with  Spohr 
and  the  history  of  the  Symphony  is  that  he  was 
the  first  to  conduct  an  orchestra  in  England 
with  a  baton  ;  the  practice  having  previously 
been  to  conduct '  at  the  pianoforte.'  The  occa- 
sion was  one  of  the  Philharmonic  Concerts  in 
1820.  [See  Baton,  Conducting,  Sromi.] 
The  habit  of  conducting  at  the  pianoforte  was 
evidently  a  tradition  continued  from  the  days 
when  the  Symphony  was  an  appendage  of  the 
Opera,  when  the  principal  authority,  often  the 
composer  in  |>erson,  sat  at  the  principal  clavier 
in  the  middle  of  the  orchestra  giving  the  time 
at  his  instrument,  and  filling  in  the  har- 
monies under  the  guidance  of  a  figured  liass. 
Almost  all  the  earlier  independent  symphonies, 


including  those  of  Philip  Emanuel  Bach 
of  1776,  and  some  of  Haydn's  earlier  ones, 
have  such  a  figured  bass  for  the  clavier- 
player,  and  an  extra  bass  part  is  commonly 
found  in  the  sets  of  parts  which  may  be 
reasonably  surmised  to  be  for  his  use.1  The 
practice  was  at  last  abrogated  in  England  by 
Spohr,  possibly  because  he  was  not  a  clavier  but 
a  violin  player.  In  Germany  it  was  evidently 
discontinued  some  time  earlier. 

The  most  distinguished  composers  of  sym- 
phonies who  wrote  at  the  same  time  as  Spohr, 
were  entirely  independent  of  him.  The  first  of 
these  is  Mendelssohn,  whose  earliest  symphonies 
even  overlap  Beethoven,  and  whose  better-known 
works  of  the  kind,  as  before  mentioned,  begin 
about  the  same  time  as  Spohr's  best  examples, 
and  extend  over  nearly  the  same  period  as  bus 
later  ones.  The  earliest  which  survives  in 
print  is  that  in  C  minor  dedicated  to  the  Lon- 
don Philharmonic  Society.  This  work  was 
really  his  thirteenth  symphony,  and  was  finished 
on  March  31,  1824,  when  he  was  only  fifteen 
years  old,  in  the  very  year  that  Beethoven's 
Choral  Symphony  was  first  performed.  The 
work  is  more  historically  than  musically  in- 
teresting. It  shows,  as  might  be  expected,  how 
much  stronger  the  mechanical  side  of  Meudels 
sohn's  artistic  nature  was,  even  as  a  boy,  than  his 
poetical  side.  Technically  the  work  is  extra- 
ordinarily mature.  It  evinces  not  only  a  perfect 
and  complete  facility  in  laying  the  outline  and 
carrying  out  the  details  of  form,  but  also  the 
acutest  sense  of  the  balance  and  proportion  of 
tone  of  the  orchestra.  The  limits  of  the  attempt 
are  not  extensive,  and  the  absence  of  strong 
feeling  or  aspiration  in  the  boy  facilitated  the 
execution.  The  predominant  influence  is  clearly 
that  of  Mozart.  Not  only  the  treatment  of  the 
lower  and  subordinate  parts  of  the  harmony,  but 
the  distribution  and  management  of  the  different 
sections  and  even  the  ideas  are  like.  There  is 
scarcely  a  trace  of  the  influence  of  Beethoven, 
and  not  much  of  tho  features  afterwards  charac- 
teristic of  the  composer  himself.  The  most 
individual  movements  are  the  slow  movement 
and  the  trio.  The  former  is  tolerably  free  from 
the  influence  of  the  artificial  and  mannered  slow 
movements  of  the  Haydn  and  Mozart  style,  anil 
at  the  same  time  does  not  derive  its  inspiration 
from  Beethoven  :  it  contains  come  verv  free 
ex]>eriment8  in  modulation,  enharmonic  and 
otherwise,  a  few  characteristic  figures  similar  to 
some  which  he  made  use  of  later  in  his  career 
and  ]>assages  of  melody  clearly  predicting  the 
composer  of  the  Lieder  ohne  Worte  and  the  short 
slow  movements  of  the  organ  sonatas.  The 
Trio  is  long  and  very  original  in  intention,  the 
chief  feature  being  ingenious  treatment  of 
arpeggios  for  the  strings  in  many  parts.  The 
other  movements  are  for  the  most  part  formal. 


i  MdiHelvwiht)  »  P»rly  ftTtnphontat  are  marked  1  Klavler  mlt 
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The  Minuet  is  extraordinarily  like  that  of 
Mozart's  G  minor  Symphony,  not  only  in  accent 
and  style,  but  iu  the  manner  in  which  the 
strings  and  the  wind  are  grouped  and  balanced, 
especially  in  the  short  {lassage  for  wind  alone 
which  occurs  towards  the  end  of  each  half  of  the 
movement.  It  was  possibly  owing  to  this 
circumstance  that  Mendelssohn  substituted  for 
it  the  orchestral  arrangement  of  the  Scherzo  of 
his  Octet  when  the  work  was  performed  later 
in  his  life.  In  the  last  movement  the  most 
characteristic  passage  is  the  second  subject, 
with  the  short  chords  of  pizzicato  strings,  and 
the  tune  for  the  clarinet  which  comes  after  the 
completion  of  the  first  period  by  strings  alone. 
He  used  the  same  device  more  than  once  later, 
and  managed  it  more  satisfactorily.  But  it  is 
just  such  suggestions  of  the  working  of  the 
musical  spirit  iu  the  man  which  make  an  early 
work  interesting. 

His  next  symphony  happened  to  illustrate 
the  supposed  tendency  of  the  age  towards  pro- 
gramme. It  was  intended  for  the  tercentenary 
festival  of  the  Augsburg  Protestant  Confession 
in  1830,  though  owing  to  political  circumstances 
its  performance  was  deferred  till  later.  He 
evidently  had  not  made  up  his  mind  what  to 
call  it  till  some  time  after  it  was  finished,  as 
he  wrote  to  his  sister  and  suggested  Confession 
Symphony,  or  Symphony  for  a  Church  Festival, 
as  alternative  names.  But  it  is  quite  evident 
nevertheless  that  he  must  have  had  some  sort 
of  programme  in  his  mind,  and  a  purjnjse  to 
illustrate  the  conflict  between  the  old  and  new 
forms  of  the  faith,  and  the  circumstances  and  : 
attributes  which  belonged  to  them.  The  actual  , 
form  of  the  work  is  as  nearly  as  possible  what 
is  called  perfectly  orthodox.  The  slow  in- 
troduction, the  regular  legitimate  allegro,  the 
simple  pretty  scherzo  and  trio,  the  short  but 
completely  balanced  slow  movement,  and  the 
regular  last  movement  preceded  by  a  second  slow 
introduction,  present  very  little  that  is  out  of 
the  way  in  point  of  structure  ;  and  hence  the 
work  is  less  de{iendent  uj»on  its  programme  than 
some  of  the  examples  by  Spobr  above  described. 
But  nevertheless  the  programme  can  be  clearly 
seen  to  have  suggested  much  of  the  detail  of 
treatment  and  development  in  a  jterfectly  con- 
sistent and  natural  manner.  The  external  traits 
which  obviously  strike  attention  are  two  ;  first, 
the  now  well-known  passage  which  is  used 
in  the  Catholic  Church  at  Dresden  for  the 
Amen,  and  which  Wagner  has  since  adopted 
as  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  religious 
motives  of  '  Parsifal '  ;  and  secondly,  the  use  of 
Luther*9  famous  hymn,  '  Ein'  feste  Burg,'  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  work.  The  Amen  makes  its 
appearance  in  the  latter  part  of  the  opening 
Andante,  and  is  clearly  meant  to  typify  the  old 
church  ;  and  its  recurrence  at  the  end  of  the 
working  out  in  the  first  movement,  before  the 
recapitulation,  is  possibly  meant  to  imply  that 
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the  old  church  still  holds  its  own  :  while  in 
the  latter  jMjrtion  of  the  work  the  typical  hymn - 
tune,  introduced  softly  by  the  flute  and  by 
degrees  taking  possession  of  the  whole  orchestra, 
may  be  taken  to  represent  the  successful  spread 
of  the  Protestant  ideas,  just  as  its  final  utterance 
fortissimo  at  the  end  of  all,  does  the  establish- 
ment of  men's  right  to  work  out  their  own  salva- 
tion in  their  own  way.  There  are  various  other 
details  which  clearly  have  purpose  in  relation  to 
the  programme,  and  show  clearly  that  the  com- 
poser was  keeping  the  possible  succession  of  events 
and  circumstances  in  his  mind  throughout.  The 
actual  treatment  is  a  very  considerable  advance 
upon  the  Symphony  iu  C  minor.  The  whole 
work  is  thoroughly  Mendelssohnian.  There  is  no 
obvious  trace  either  in  the  ideas  themselves,  or 
in  the  manner  of  expression  of  the  Mozaitian 
influence  which  is  so  noticeable  in  the  symphony 
of  six  years  earlier.  And  considering  that  the 
com|>oser  was  still  but  twenty-one,  the  maturity 
of  style  and  judgment  is  relatively  quite  as 
remarkable  as  the  facility  and  mastery  shown 
iu  the  work  of  his  fifteenth  year.  The  orchestra- 
tion is  quite  characteristic  and  free  ;  and  in 
some  cases,  as  in  part  of  the  secoud  movement, 
singularly  happy.  The  principle  of  programme 
here  assumed  seems  to  have  l>een  maintained  by 
him  thenceforward  ;  for  his  other  Symphonies, 
though  it  is  not  so  stated  in  the  published 
scores,  are  known  to  have  been  recognised  by 
him  as  the  results  of  his  impressions  of  Italy 
and  Scotland.  The  first  of  them  followed  very 
soon  after  the  Reformation  Symphony.  In  the 
next  year  after  the  completion  of  that  work  he 
mentioned  the  new  symphony  iu  a  letter  to  his 
sister  as  far  advanced  ;  and  said  it  was  4  the 
gayest  thing  he  had  ever  done.-'  He  was  in 
Rome  at  the  time,  and  it  apjiears  most  probable 
that  the  first  and  last  movements  were  written 
there.  Of  the  slow  movement  he  wrote  that 
he  had  not  found  anything  exactly  right,  'and 
would  put  it  ofl'  till  he  went  to  Naples,  hoping 
to  find  something  to  inspire  him  there.'  But 
in  the  result  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  that 
Naples  can  have  had  much  share.  Of  the 
third  movement  there  is  a  tradition  that  it  was 
imported  from  an  earlier  work  ;  and  it  certainly 
has  a  considerable  flavour  of  Mozart,  though 
coupled  with  traits  characteristic  of  Mendelssohn 
in  perfect  maturity,  and  is  at  least  well  worthy 
of  its  position  ;  and  even  if  jwrts  of  it.  as  is 
possible,  apjieared  in  an  earlier  work,  the 
excellences  of  the  Trio,  and  the  admirable 
effect  of  the  final  Coda  which  is  based  on  it, 
point  to  considerable  rewriting  and  reconstruc- 
tion at  a  mature  period.  The  actual  structure 
of  the  movements  is  based  upon  familiar 
principles,  though  not  without  certain  idio- 
syncrasies ;  as  for  instance  the  appearance  of  a 
new  prominent  feature  in  the  working-out 
portion,  and  the  freedom  of  the  recapitulation 
in  the  first  movement    In  the  last  movement, 
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called  Saltan  llo,  he  seems  to  have  given  a 
more  free  rein  to  his  fancy  in  portraying  some 
scene  of  unconstrained  Italian  gaiety  of  which 
he  was  a  witness  ;  and  though  there  is  an  un- 
derlying consistency  in  the  usual  distrihution 
of  keys,  the  external  balance  of  subjects  is  not 
so  obvious.  The  last  movement  is  hence  the 
only  one  which  seems  to  depend  to  any  extent 
ujK>n  the  programme  idea  ;  in  all  other  respects 
the  symphony  belongs  to  the  '  classical '  order. 
Indeed  such  a  programme  as  the  purpose  to 
reproduce  impressions  of  particular  countries  is 
far  too  vague  to  lend  itself  to  exact  and  definite 
musical  portrayal  of  external  ideas,  such  as 
might  take  the  place  of  the  usual  outlines  of 
structure.  In  fact  it  could  lead  to  little  more 
than  consistency  of  style,  which  would  be 
equally  helpful  to  the  comi>oser  and  the 
audience  ;  and  it  may  well  have  served  as  an 
excuse  for  a  certain  laxity  and  profusion  in  the 
succession  of  the  ideas,  instead  of  that  difficult 
process  of  concentrating  and  making  relevant 
the  whole  of  each  movement  uj>on  the  basis  of 
a  few  defiuite  and  typical  subjects.  The  char- 
acteristics of  the  work  are  for  the  most  part 
fresh  and  genial  spontaneity.  The  scoring  is  of 
course  admirable  and  clear,  without  presenting 
any  very  marked  features  ;  and  it  is  at  the 
same  time  independent  and  well  proportioned 
in  distribution  of  the  various  qualities  of  sound, 
and  in  fitness  to  the  subject-matter. 

In  orchestral  effects  the  later  symphony — 
the  Scotch,  in  A  minor — is  moro  remarkable. 
The  impressions  which  Mendelssohn  received  in 
Scotland  may  naturally  have  suggested  more 
striking  {mints  of  local  colour  ;  and  the  manner 
in  which  it  is  distributed  from  first  page  to 
last  serves  to  very  good  puqKwe  in  unifying 
the  impression  of  the  whole.  The  effects  are 
almost  invariably  obtained  either  by  using  close 
harmonies  low  in  the  scale  of  the  respective 
instruments,  or  by  extensively  doubling  tunes 
and  figures  iu  a  similar  manner,  aud  in  a 
sombre  part  of  the  scale  of  the  instruments  ; 
giving  an  effect  of  heaviness  and  darkness 
which  were  possibly  Mendelssohn's  principal 
feelings  about  the  grandeur  and  uncertain 
climate  of  Scotland.  Thus  in  the  opening 
phrase  for  wiud  instruments  they  are  crowded 
in  the  harmonies  almost  as  thick  as  they  will 
endure.  In  the  statement  of  the  first  princi|val 
subject  again  the  clarinet  in  its  darkest  region 
doubles  the  tune  of  the  violins  an  octave  lower. 
The  use  of  the  whole  mass  of  the  strings  in 
three  octaves,  with  the  wind  filling  the  har- 
monies in  rhythmic  chords,  which  has  so  fine 
and  striking  an  effect  at  the  beginning  of  the 
'  working  out '  and  in  the  coda,  has  the  same 
basis ;  and  the  same  effect  is  obtained  by 
similar  means  here  and  there  in  the  Scherzo  ; 
as  for  instance  where  the  slightly  transformed 
version  of  the  principal  subject  is  introduced 
by  the  wind  in  the  Coda.    The  same  qualities  | 


are  frequently  noticeable  in  the  slow  movement 
and  again  in  the  coda  of  the  last  movement* 
As  in  the  previous  symphony,  the  structure  is 
quite  in  accordance  with  familiar  principles. 
If  anything,  the  work  errs  rather  on  the  side 
of  squareness  aud  obviousness  in  the  outlines 
both  of  ideas  and  structure  ;  as  may  be  readily 
perceived  by  comparing  the  construction  of  the 
opening  tune  of  the  introduction  with  any  of 
Beethoven's  introductions  (either  that  of  the 
D  or  Bp  or  A  Symphonies,  or  his  overtures): 
or  even  the  introduction  to  Mozart's  Prague 
Symphony.      And    the    impression    is  not 
lessened  by  the  obviousness  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  succeeding  recitative  passages  for 
violins  are  introduced  ;  nor  by  the  squareness 
and  tune-like  qualities  of  the  first  subject  of 
the  first  movement,  nor  by  the  way  in  which 
the  square  tune  pattern  of  the  Scherzo  is 
reiterated.    In  the  manipulation  of  the  familiar 
distribution  of  periods  and  phrases,  however, 
he  used  a  certain  amount  of  consideration. 
For  example,  the  persistence  of  the  rhythmic 
figure  of  the  first  subject  of  the  first  allegro, 
in  the  inner  j>arta  of  the  second  section  of  that 
movement,  serves  very  good  purjioae  ;  and  the 
concludingof  the  movement  with  the  melancholy 
tune  of  the  introduction  helps  both  the  senti- 
ment and  the  structural  effect.    The  scherzo  is 
far  the  best  and  most  characteristic  movement 
of  the  whole.    In  no  dejtartment  of  his  work 
was  Mendelssohn  so  thoroughly  at  home  ;  and 
the  obviousness  of  the  formal  outlines  is  less 
objectionable  in  a  movement  where  levity  and 
abandonment  to  gaiety  are  quite  the  order  of 
the  day.    The  present  Scherzo  has  also  certain 
very  definite  individualities  of  its  own.    It  is  a 
dej»arture  from  the  '  Minuet  and  Trio '  form, 
as  it  has  no  break  or  strong  contrasting  portion 
in  the  middle,  and  is  continuous  bustle  and 
gaiety  from  begiuuing  to  end.    In  technical 
details  it  is  also  exceptionally  admirable.  The 
orchestral  means  are  perfectly  suited  to  the  end, 
aud  the  utterances  are  as  neat  and  effective  as 
they  could  well  be  ;  while  the  perfect  way  in 
which  the  movement  finishes  off  is  delightful  to 
almost  every  one  who  has  any  sense  for  art.  The 
slow  moveim  ut  takes  up  the  sentimental  side 
of  the  matter,  aud  is  in  its  way  a  good  example 
of  his  orchestral  style  in  that  respect.    The  last 
movement,  Allegro  vivacissimo,  is  restless  and 
impetuous,  and  the  tempo-mark  given  for  it  in 
tho  Preface  to  the  work,  'Allegro  guerriero,' 
affords  a  clue  to  its  meaning.    But  it  evidently 
does  not  vitally  depend  upon  any  ideal  pro- 
gramme in  the  least ;  neither  does  it  directly 
suggest  much,  except  in  the  curious  independent 
passage  with  which  it  concludes,  which  has  more 
of  the  savour  of  programme  about  it  than  any 
other  portion  of  the  work,  and  is  scarcely  ex- 
plicable on  any  other  ground.    It  is  to  be  noticed 
that  directions  are  given  at  the  beginning  of  the 
I  work  to  have  the  movements  played  as  quickly 
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as  possible  after  one  another,  so  that  it  may  have 
more  or  less  the  effect  of  being  one  piece.  Men- 
delssohn's only  other  symphonic  work  was  the 
Lobgesang,  a  sort  of  ecclesiastical  counterpart  of 
Beethoven's  ninth  Symphony.  In  this  of  course 
the  programme  element  is  important,  and  is 
illustrated  by  the  calls  of  the  brass  instruments 
and  their  reiteration  with  much  >  tlect  in  the 
choral  part  of  the  work.  The  external  form,  as  in 
Beethoven's  ninth  Symphony,  is  that  of  the  three 
usual  earlier  movements  (1)  Introduction  and 
Allegro,  (2)  Scherzo,  or  Minuet  and  Trio,  and 
(3)  Slow  Movement  (which  in  the  present  case 
have  purposely  a  pietistic  flavour),  with  the 
Finale  or  last  movement  supplanted  by  the  long 
vocal  part. 

The  consideration  of  these  works  shows  that 
though  Mendelssohn  often  adopted  the  appear- 
ance of  programme,  and  gained  some  advantages 
by  it,  he  never,  in  order  to  express  his  external 
ideas  with  more  poetical  consistency,  relaxed 
any  of  the  familiar  principles  of  structure  which 
are  regarded  as  orthodox.  He  was  in  fact  a 
thoroughgoing  classicist.  He  accepted  formulas 
with  perfect  equanimity,  and  aimed  at  resting 
the  value  of  his  works  upon  the  vivacity  of  his 
ideasand  the  great  mastery  which  he  had  attained 
in  technical  expression,  and  clearness  and  cer- 
tainty of  orchestration.  It  was  not  in  his  dis- 
position to  strike  out  a  new  path  for  himself. 
The  perfection  of  his  art  in  many  respects 
necessarily  appeals  to  all  who  have  an  apprecia- 
tion for  first-rate  craftsmanship ;  butthe  standard 
of  his  ideas  is  rather  fitted  for  average  musical 
intelligences,  and  it  seems  natural  enough  that 
these  two  circumstances  should  have  combined 
successfully  to  obtain  for  him  an  extraordinary 
popularity.  He  may  fairly  be  said  to  present 
that  which  appeals  to  high  and  pure  sentiments 
in  men,  and  calls  upon  the  average  of  them  to 
feel  at  their  best.  But  he  leads  them  neither 
into  the  depths  nor  the  heights  which  are  be- 
yond them  ;  and  is  hence  more  fitted  in  the  end 
to  please  than  to  elevate.  His  work  in  the 
department  of  Symphony  is  historically  slight 
In  comparison  with  his  great  predecessors  he 
established  {tositively  nothing  new  ;  and  if  he 
had  been  the  only  successor  to  Beethoven  and 
Schubert  it  would  certainly  have  to  be  confessed 
that  the  department  of  art  represented  by  the 
Symphony  was  at  a  standstill.  The  excellence 
of  his  orchestration,  the  clearness  of  his  form, 
and  the  accuracy  and  cleverness  with  which  ho 
Wlaneed  and  disposed  his  subjects  and  his 
modulations,  are  all  certain  and  unmistakable  ; 
but  all  these  things  had  been  attained  by  great 
masters  before  him,  and  he  himself  attained  them 
only  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  genuine  vital  force 
and  power  of  harmonic  motion  and  freedom  of 
form  in  the  ideas  themselves,  of  which  bis 
predecessors  had  made  a  richer  manifestation. 
It  is  of  course  obvious  that  different  orders  of 
minds  require  different  kinds  of  artistic  food, 


and  the  world  would  not  be  well  served  without 
many  grades  and  standards  of  work.  Mendels- 
sohn did  good  service  in  supplying  a  form  of 
symphony  of  such  a  degree  of  freshness  and  light- 
ness as  to  appeal  at  ouce  to  a  class  of  people 
for  whom  the  sternness  and  power  of  Beethoven 
in  the  same  branch  of  art  would  often  be  too 
severe  a  test.  He  sjioke  also  in  the  spirit  of  his 
time,  and  in  harmony  with  it ;  and  as  illustra- 
tions of  the  work  of  the  period  in  one  aspect  his 
symphonies  will  be  among  the  safest  to  refer  to. 

Among  his  contemporaries  the  one  most 
natural  to  bracket  with  him  is  Sterndale  Bennett, 
whose  views  of  art  were  extraordinarily  similar, 
and  who  was  actuated  in  many  respects  by  similar 
impulses.  His  published  contribution  to  the 
department  we  are  considering  is  extremely 
slight  The  symphony  which  he  produced  in 
1834  was  practically  withdrawn  by  him,  and  the 
only  other  work  of  the  kind  which  he  allowed 
to  be  published  was  the  one  which  was  written 
for  the  Philharmonic  Society,  and  first  played 
in  1864.  The  work  is  alight,  and  it  is  recorded 
that  he  did  not  at  first  put  it  forward  as  a 
symphony.  It  had  originally  but  three  move- 
ments, one  of  which,  the  charming  minuet  and 
trio,  was  imported  from  the  Cambridge  Installa- 
tion Ode  of  1862.  A  slow  movement  called 
Romanze  was  added  afterwards.  Sterndale 
Bennett  was  a  severe  classicist  in  his  views  about 
form  in  music,  and  the  present  symphony  does 
not  show  anything  sufficiently  marked  to  call  for 
record  in  that  respect.  It  is  singularly  quiet 
and  unpretentious,  and  characteristic  of  the 
composer,  showing  his  taste  and  delicacy  of 
sentiment  together  with  his  admirable  sense  of 
symmetry  and  his  feeling  for  tone  and  refined 
orchestral  effect. 

The  contemporary  of  Mendelssohn  and  Stern- 
dale Bennett  who  shows  in  most  marked  contrast 
with  them  is  Robert  Schumann.  He  seems  to 
represent  the  opposite  pole  of  music  ;  for  as  they 
depended  upon  art  and  made  clear  technical 
workmanship  their  highest  aim,  Schumann  was 
in  many  respects  positively  dependent  upon  his 
emotion.  Not  only  was  his  natural  disposition 
utterly  different  from  theirs,  but  so  was  his 
education.  Mendelssohn  and  Sterndale  Bennett 
went  through  severe  technical  drilling  in  their 
early  days.  Schumann  seems  to  have  develojted 
his  technique  by  the  force  of  his  feelings,  and 
was  always  more  dependent  upon  them  in  the 
making  of  his  works  than  upon  general  prin- 
ciples and  external  stock  rules,  such  as  his  two 
contemporaries  were  satisfied  with.  The  case 
affords  an  excellent  musical  parallel  to  the 
common  circumstances  of  life  :  Mendelssohn  and 
Sterndale  Bennett  were  satisfied  to  accept  certain 
rules  because  they  knew  that  they  were  generally 
accepted  ;  whereas  Schumann  was  of  the  nature 
that  had  to  prove  all  things,  and  find  for  him- 
self that  which  was  good.  The  result  was,  us 
often  hapjiens,  that  Schumann  affords  examples 
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almost  to  depend  upon  the  simple  but  very 
definite  first  figure  quoted  on  p.  375«  which  is 
given  out  in  slow  time  in  the  Introduction,  and 
worked  up  as  by  a  mind  pondering  over  its 
possibilities,  finally  breaking  away  with  vigorous 
freshness  and  confidence  in  the  '  Allegro  molto 
Vivace.'    The  whole  first  section  depends  upon 
the  development  of  this  figure  .  aud  even  the 
horns,  which  have  the  last  utterances  before  the 
second  subject  appears,  continue  to  repeat  its 
rhythm  with  diminishing  force.    The  second 
subject  necessarily  presents  a  different  aspect 
altogether,  and  is  in  marked  contrast  to  the  first, 
but  it  similarly  depends  upon  the  clear  character 
of  the  short  figures  of  which  it  is  comj»osed, 
and  its  gradual  work  up  from  the  quiet  begin- 
ning  to  the  loud  climax,  ends  in  the  reap|«ear- 
ance  of  the  rhythmic  form  belonging  to  the 
principal  figure  of  the  movement.    The  whole 
of  the  working-out  portion  depends  upon  the 
same  figure,  which  is  presented  in  various  aspects 
and  with  the  addition  of  new  features  and  ends 
in  a  climax  which  introduces  the  same  figure  in 
a  slow  form,  very  emphatically,  corresjionding 
to  the  statement  in  the  Introduction.    To  this 
climax  the  recapitulation  is  duly  welded  on. 
The  coda  again  makes  the  most  of  the  same 
figure,  in  yet  fresh  aspects.    The  latter  part  is 
to  all  intents  independent,  apparently  a  sort  of 
reflection  on  what  has  gone  l>cfore,  and  is  so  far 
in  definite  contrast  as  to  explain  itself.  The 
whole  movement  is  direct  and  simple  in  style, 
and,  for  Schumann,  singularly  bright  and  cheer- 
ful.   The  principles  upon  which  he  const rocted 
and  used  his  principal  subjects  in  this  movement 
are  followed  in  the  first  movements  of  the  other 
symphonies  ;  most  of  all  in  the  D  minor  ;  clearly 
in  the  C  major ;  and  least  in  the  E|>,  which 
belongs  to  the  later  period  of  his  life.    But  even 
in  this  last  he  aims  at  gaining  the  same  result, 
though  by  different  means  ;  and  the  subject  is 
as  free  as  any  from  the  tune-qualities  which 
destroy  the  complete  individuality  of  an  instru- 
mental subject  in  its  most  perfect  and  positive 
sense.    In  the  first  movement  of  the  D  minor 
he  even  went  so  far  as  to  make  some  important 
de|»artures  from  the  usual  outlines  of  form,  which 
are  rendered  possible  chiefly  by  the  manner  in 
which  he  used  the  characteristic  figure  of  his 
princijval  subject.   It  is  first  introduced  softly  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  Introduction,  and  gains 
force  quickly,  so  that  in  a  few  hars  it  breaks 
away  in  the  vigorous  and  passionate  allegro  in 
the  following  form — 


of  technical  deficiencies,  and  not  a  few  things 
which  his  contemporaries  had  reason  to  compare 
unfavourably  with  the  works  of  'Mendelssohn 
and  Sterndale  Bennett ;  but  in  the  end  his  best 
work  is  far  more  interesting,  far  more  deeply  felt, 
and  far  more  really  earnest  through  and  through 
than  theirs.  It  is  worth  observing  also  that  his 
feelings  towards  them  were  disinterested  admira- 
tion and.  enthusiasm,  while  they  thought  very 
slightly  of  him.  They  were  also  the  successful 
composers  of  their  time,  and  at  the  head  of  their 
profession,  while  he  was  looked  upon  as  a  sort 
of  half  amateur,  part  mystic  and  part  incom- 
petent. Such  circumstances  as  these  have  no 
little  effect  upon  a  man's  artistic  development, 
and  drive  him  in  upon  his  own  resources.  Up 
to  a  certain  point  the  result  for  the  world  in 
this  instance  was  advantageous.  Schumann 
developed  altogether  his  own  method  of  educa- 
tion, lie  began  with  songs  and  more  or  less 
small  pianoforte  pieces.  By  working  hard  in  these 
departments  he  develoj>ed  his  own  emotional 
language,  and  in  course  of  time,  but  relatively 
late  in  life  as  compared  with  most  other  com- 
posers, he  seemed  to  arrive  at  the  point  when 
exj>eriment  on  the  scale  of  the  Symphony  was 
possible.  Iu  a  letter  to  a  friend  he  expressed 
his  feeling  that  the  pianoforte  was  l»ecorning  too 
narrow  for  his  thoughts,  and  that  he  must  try 
orchestral  comi>osition.  The  fruit  of  this  resolve 
was  the  Bj?  Symphony  (op.  38),  which  was 
produced  at  Leipzig  in  18-11,  and  was  probably 
his  first  important  orchestral  work.  It  is  quite 
extraordinary  how  successfully  he  grappled  with 
the  difficultiesof  the  greatest  styleof  composition 
at  the  first  attempt.  The  manner  is  thoroughly 
symphonic,  impressive  and  broad,  and  the  ideas 
are  more  genuinely  instrumental  both  in  form 
and  expression  than  Mendelssohn's,  and  far  more 
incisive  in  detail,  which  in  instrumental  music 
is  a  most  vital  matter.  Mendelssohn  had  great 
rea<liness  for  making  a  tune,  and  it  is  as  clear 
as  possible  that  when  he  went  about  to  make  a 
large  instrumental  work  his  first  thought  was 
to  find  a  good  tune  to  begin  upon.  Schumann 
seems  to  have  aimed  rather  at  a  definite  and 
strongly  marked  idea,  and  to  have  allowed  it  to 
govern  the  form  of  j>eriod  or  phrase  in  which  it 
was  presented.  In  this  he  was  radically  in  accord 
with  l»oth  Mozart  and  Beethoven.  The  former 
in  his  instrumental  works  very  commonly  made 
what  is  called  the  principal  subject  out  of  two 
distinct  items,  which  seem  contrasted  externally 
in  certain  characteristics  and  yet  are  inevitable 
to  one  another.  Beethoven  frequently  satisfied 
himself  with  one  principal  one,  as  in  the  first 
movements  of  the  Kroica  and  the  ('  minor  ;  and 
even  where  there  are  two  more  or  less  distinct 
figures,  they  are  joined  very  closely  into  one 
phrase,  as  in  the  Pastoral,  the  No.  8,  and  the 
first  movement  of  the  Choral.  The  first  move- 
ment of  Schumann's  B?  Symphony  shows  the 
same  characteristic.      The  movement  seems 


which  varies  in  the  course  of  the  movement  to 
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In  one  or  other  of  these  forma  it  continues 
almost  ceaselessly  throughout  the  whole  move- 
ment, either  as  actual  subject  or  aeconi|>ani- 
ment  ;  in  the  second  set  lion  it  serves  in  the 
latter  capacity.     Iu  the  latter  part  of  the  work- 
ing-out section  a  fresh  suhject  of  gentler  char- 
acter is    introduced,    seeming   to   stem  and 
mitigate    the    vehemence   expressed   by  the 
principal  figures  of  the  first  subject  ;  from  the 
time  this  new  subject  makes  its  appearance  there 
continues  a  sort  of  conflict  bctwoen  the  two  ; 
the  vehement  subject  constantly  breaking  in 
with  apparently  undiminished  fire,  and  seeming 
at  times  to  have  the  upper  hand,  till  just  at 
the  end  the  major  of  the  original  key  (D  minor) 
is  taken,  and  the  more  genial  subject  apjiears 
in  a  firm  and  more  determined  form,  as  if 
asserting  its  rights  over  the  wild  first  subject  ; 
and  thereupon,  when  the  latter  reappears,  it  is 
in  a  much  more  genial  character,  and  its  reitera- 
tion at  the  end  of  the  movement  gives  the 
impression  of  the  triumph  of  hope  and  trust 
in  good,  over  the  seeds  of  passion  and  despair. 
The  result  of  the  method  upon  which  the  move- 
ment is  developed  is  to  give  the  impression  of 
both  external  and  spiritual  form.    The  require- 
ments of  key,  modulation,  and  subject  are 
fulfilled,  though,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
classical  orthodoxy,   with   uuusual  freedom. 
The  spiritual  form,  —  the  expression  in  musical 
terms  of  a  type  of  mental  conflict,  so  depieted 
that  thinking  beings  can  perceive  the  sequence 
to  be  true  of  themselves  —is  also  very  prominent, 
and  is  the  most  important  element  in  the  work, 
as  is  the  case  in  all  Schumann's  best  works  ; 
moreover  in  this  movement  every  thingisstrongly 
individual,  and  warm  with  real  musical  life  in 
his  own  style  ;  which  was  not  altogether  the 
case  with  the  first  movement  of  the  Bfc>.  In 
the  C  major  Symphony  (op.  61)  the  first  allegro 
is  ushered  in  by  a  slow  introduction  of  important 
and  striking  character,  containing,  like  those 
of  the  two  just  mentioned,  antieipations  of  its 
principal  figures.      In  the  allegro  the  two 
principal  subjects   are   extremely   strong  iu 
character,  and  the  consistent  way  in  which  the 
whole  movement  is  developed  upon  the  basis 
of  their  constituent  figures,  with  allusions  to 
those  of  the  introduction,  is  most  remarkable. 
Here  again  there  is  a  sort  of  conflict  lie t ween  the 
principal  ideas.    The  first  subject  is  just  stated 
twice  (the  second  time  with  certain  appropriate 
changes),  and  then  a  start  is  instantly  made  in 
the  Dominant  key,  with  new  figures  charac- 
teristic of  the  second  section  ;  transition  is 
made  to  flat  keys  and  back,  and  an  allusion  to 
the  first  subject  ends  the  first  half;  but  all  is 
closely  consistent,  vigorous,  and  concise.  The 
development  portion  is  also  mast  closely  worked 
upon  the  principal  subjects,  which  are  treated, 
as  it  seems,  exhaustively,  presenting  esjiecially 
the  figures  of  the  second  subject  in  all  sorts  of 
lights,    and   with  freshuess  and  warmth  of 


imagination,  and  variety  of  tone  and  character. 
The  recapitulation  is  preceded  by  allusions  to 
the  characteristic  features  of  the  introduction, 
considerably  transformed,  but  still  sufficiently 
recognisable  to  tell  their  tale.  The  coda  is 
made  by  fresh  treatment  of  the  figures  of  the 
princiiwd  subjects  in  vigorous  and  brilliant 
development. 

The  Symphony  in  Et>  has  no  introduction,  and 
Schumann  seems  to  have  aimed  at  getting  his 
strong  effects  of  subject  in  this  case  by  means 
other  than  the  vigorous  and  clear  rhythmic  forms 
which  characterise  the  first  movements  of  the 
earlier  symphonies.  The  effect  is  obtained  by 
syncojvations  and  cross  rhythms,  which  alter- 
nately obscure  and  strengthen  the  principal 
beats  of  the  bar,  and  produce  an  effect  of 
wild  and  jiassionate  effort,  which  is  certainly 
striking,  though  not  so  immediately  intelligible 
as  the  rhythmic  forms  of  the  previous  sym- 
phonies. The  second  subject  is  in  strong  con- 
trast, having  a  more  gentle  and  appealing 
character  ;  but  it  is  almost  overwhelmed  by  the 
recurrence  of  the  synco|>ations  of  the  principal 
subject,  which  make  their  appearance  with  per- 
sistency  in  the  second  as  in  the  first  section, 
having  in  that  respect  a  very  clear  poetical  or 
spiritual  meaning.  The  whole  development  of 
the  movement  is  again  consistent  and  impressive, 
though  not  so  fresh  as  in  the  other  symphonies. 
As  a  point  characteristic  of  Schumann,  the 
extreme  conciseness  of  the  first  section  of  the  first 
movement  in  the  Bt>,  I>  minor,  and  C  major 
Symphonies  is  to  be  noticed,  as  it  l>ears  strongly 
Upon  the  cultivated  judgment  and  intelligence 
which  mark  his  treatment  of  this  great  instru- 
mental form.  The  first  half  is  treated  almost  as 
pure  exjiosition  ,  the  working-out  having  logic- 
ally the  greater  pait  of  interesting  development 
of  the  ideas.  The  recapitulation  is  generally 
free,  and  in  the  D  minor  Symphony  is  practically 
supplanted  by  novel  methods  of  balancing  the 
structure  of  the  movement.  The  coda  either 
presents  new  features,  or  takes  fresh  aspects 
of  the  princijial  ones,  enhanced  by  new  turns 
of  modulation,  and  ending  with  the  insistence 
on  the  primary  harmonies  of  the  princi|>al  key, 
which  is  necessary  to  the  stability  of  the  move- 
ment. In  all  these  resjiects  Schumann  is  a 
most  worthy  successor  to  Beethoven.  He  re- 
presents his  intellectual  side  in  the  consistency 
with  which  he  develops  the  whole  movement 
from  a  few  principal  features,  and  the  freshness 
and  individuality  with  which  he  treats  the 
form  ;  and  he  shows  plenty  of  the  emotional 
and  spiritual  side  in  the  passionate  or  tender 
qualities  of  his  subjects,  and  the  way  in  which 
they  are  distributed  relatively  to  one  another. 
Schumann's  symphonic  slow  movements  have 
also  a  distinctive  character  of  their  own.  Though 
extremely  concise,  they  are  all  at  the  same  time 
rich  and  full  of  feeling.  They  are  somewhat  in 
the  fashion  of  a  '  Romanze,'  that  in  the  D  minor 
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Symphony  being  definitely  so  called  ;  and  their 
development  depends  rather  ujkhi  an  emotional 
than  an  intellectual  basis ;  as  it  seems  most  just 
that  a  slow  movement  should.  His  object 
appears  to  have  been  to  find  some  noble  and 
aspiring  strain  of  melody,  and  to  contrast  it 
with  episodes  of  similar  character,  which  carry 
on  and  bear  upon  the  principal  idea  without 
diverting  the  chain  of  thought  into  a  different 
channel.  Hence  the  basis  of  the  movements  is 
radically  lyrical  ;  and  this  affords  an  im|>ortaut 
element  of  contrast  to  the  first  movement,  in 
which  there  is  always  an  antithetical  element 
in  the  contrast  of  the  two  principal  subjects. 
The  romanze  of  the  D  minor  is  constructed  on 
a  different  principle  ;  the  sections  and  musical 
material  being  strongly  contrasted  ;  this  may 
be  partly  owing  to  the  closeness  of  its  connec- 
tion with  other  parts  of  the  symphony,  as  will 
be  noticed  farther  on.  The  scherzos,  including 
that  in  the  'Overture,  Scherzo,  and  Finale' 
(op.  52),  have  a  family  likeness  to  one  another, 
though  their  outlines  are  different ;  they  all 
illustrate  a  phase  of  musical  and  poetical 
development  in  their  earnest  character  and  the 
vein  of  sadness  which  \ "  rvades  them.  The 
light  and  graceful  gaiety  of  most  of  the  minuets 
of  Haydn  and  Mozart  is  scarcely  to  be  traced 
in  them  ;  but  its  place  is  taken  by  a  certain 
wild  rush  of  animal  spirits,  mixed  up  in  a  strange 
and  picturesque  way  with  expressions  of  tender- 
ness and  regret.  These  scherzos  are  in  a  sense 
uuique  ;  for  though  following  in  the  same 
direction  as  Beethoven's  in  some  respects,  they 
have  but  little  of  his  sense  of  fun  and  grotesque, 
while  the  vein  of  genuine  melancholy  which 
pervades  them  certainly  finds  no  counterpart 
either  in  Spohr  or  Mendelssohn  ;  and,  if  it  may 
be  traced  in  Schubert,  it  is  still  in  comparison 
far  less  prominent  In  fact  Schumann's  scherzos 
are  specially  curious  and  interesting,  even  apart 
from  the  ordinary  standpoint  of  a  musician,  as 
illustrating  a  phase  of  the  intellectual  progress 
of  the  race.  Schumann  belonged  to  the  order 
of  men  with  large  and  at  the  same  time  delicate 
sympathies,  whose  disposition  becomes  so  deeply 
impressed  with  the  misfortunes  and  unsolvable 
difficulties  which  beset  his  own  lot  and  that  of 
his  fellow-men,  that  pure  unmixed  lightheaded- 
ness becomes  almost  impossible.  The  poetical 
and  thoughtful  side  of  his  disposition,  which 
supplied  most  vital  ingredients  to  his  music, 
was  deeply  tinged  with  sadness  ;  and  from  this 
he  was  hardly  ever  entirely  free.  He  could 
wear  an  aspect  of  cheerfulness,  but  the  sadness 
was  sure  to  peep  out,  and  in  this,  among 
thoughtful  and  poetically  disposed  beings,  he 
cannot  be  looked  upon  as  singular.  Hence  the 
position  of  the  scherzo  in  modern  instrumental 
music  presents  certain  inevitable  difficulties. 
The  lively,  almost  childish,  merriment  of  early 
examples  cannot  be  attained  without  jarring 
upon  the  feelings  of  earnest  men  ;  at  least  in 


works  on  such  a  scale  as  the  symphony,  where 
the  dignity  and  importance  of  the  form  inevit- 
ably produce  a  certain  sense  of  responsibility 
to  loftiness  of  purpose  in  the  carrying  out  of 
the  ideas.    A  movement  corresponding  to  the 
old  scherzo  in  its  relation  to  the  other  move- 
ments had  to  be  formed  upon  far  more  compli- 
cated conditions.    The  essential  point  in  which 
Schumann  followed  his  predecessors  was  the 
definition  of  the  balancing  and  contrasting 
sections.    The  outlines  of  certain  groups  of  bare 
are  nearly  always  very  strougly  marked,  and 
the  movement  as  a  whole  is  based  rather  ujwii 
effects  attainable  by  the  juxta]>osition  of  such 
contrasting  sections  than  upon  the  continuous 
logical  or  emotional   development  which  is 
found  in  the  other  movements.    The  structural 
outline  of  the  old  dance-forms  is  still  recog- 
nisable in  this  respect,  but  the  style  and 
rhythm  bear  little  trace  of  the  dance  origin  ; 
or  at  least  the  dance  quality  has  been  so  far 
idealised  as  to  apply  rather  to  thought  and 
feeling  than  to  expressive  rhythmic  play  of 
limbs.     In  Schumann's  first  Symphony  the 
scherzo  has  some  qualities  of  style  which  con- 
nect it  with  the  minuets  of  earlier  times,  even 
of .  Mozart ;  but  with  these  there  are  genuine 
characteristic  traits  of  expression.     In  the 
later  scherzos  the  poetical  meaning  seems  more 
apparent.    In  fact  the  scherzo  and  the  slow 
movement  are  linked  together  as  the  two  sec- 
tions of  the  work  most  closely  representative 
of  human  emotion  and  circumstance  ;  the  first 
and  last  movements  having  more  evident  de- 
pendence ii]>on  what  are  called  abstract  qualities 
of  form.    In  its  structural  outlines  Schumann's 
scherzo  presents  certain  features.    In  the  Sym- 
phonies in  Bb  and  C  he  adopts  the  device  of  two 
trios.    Beethoven  had  rej>eated  the  trio  in  two 
symphonies  (4th  and  7th),  and  Schumann  ad- 
vanced in  the  same  direction  by  writing  a  second 
trio  instead  of  re|»eatiug  the  first,  and  by  mak- 
ing the  two  trios  contrast  not  only  with  the 
scherzo,  but  also  with  each  other  ;  and  as  a 
further  result  the  trios  stand  centrally  in  re- 
lation to  the  first  and  last  statement  of  the 
scherzo,  while  it  in  its  turn  stauds  centrally 
between  them,  and  thus  the  whole  structure  of 
the  movement  gains  in  interest.    It  is  worthy 
of  note  that  the  codas  to  all  Schumann's  scherzos 
are  specially  interesting  and  full  ;  and  some 
of  them  are  singular  in  the  fact  that  they  form 
au  independent  little  section  conveying  its  own 
ideas  apart  from  those  of  the  principal  subject*. 
His  finales  are  less  remarkable  on  general 
grounds,  and  on  the  whole  less  interesting 
than  his  other  movements.    The  difficulty  of 
conforming  to  the  old  tyjie  of  light  movements 
was  even  more  severe  for  him  than  it  was  for 
Beethoven,  and  hence  he  was  the  more  con- 
strained to  follow  the  example  set  by  Beethoven 
of  concluding  with  something  weighty  and 
forcible,  which  should  make  a  fitting  crown 
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to  the  work  in  those  respects,  rather  than 
on  the  principle  of  sending  the  audience  away 
in  a  good  humour.  In  the  Bfr  Symphony 
only  does  the  last  movement  aim  at  gaiety  and 
lightness  ;  in  the  other  three  symphonies  and 
the  Overture,  Scherzo,  and  Finale  the  finales 
are  all  of  the  same  type,  with  broad  and  simple 
subjects  and  strongly  emphasised  rhythms. 
The  rondo  form  is  only  obscurely  hinted  at  in 
one  ;  in  the  others  the  development  is  very  free, 
but  based  on  binary  form  ;  and  the  style  of 
expression  and  development  is  purposely  devoid 
of  elaboration. 

Besides  the  points  which  have  been  already 
mentioned  in  the  development  of  the  individual 
movements,  Schumann's  work  is  conspicuous 
for  his  attempts  to  bind  the  whole  together  in 
various  ways.  Not  only  did  he  make  the 
movements  run  into  each  other,  but  in  several 
places  he  connects  them  by  reproducing  the 
ideas  of  one  movement  in  others,  and  even  by 
using  the  same  important  features  in  different 
guises  as  the  essential  basis  of  different  move- 
ments. In  the  Symphony  in  C  there  are  some 
interesting  examples  of  this  ;  but  the  Symphony 
in  D  minor  is  the  most  remarkable  experiment 
of  the  kind  yet  produced,  and  may  be  taken  as 
a  fit  type  of  the  highest  order.  In  the  first 
place  all  the  movements  nin  into  each  other 
except  the  first  and  second  ;  and  even  there 
the  first  movement  is  purposely  so  ended  as  to 
give  a  sense  of  incompleteness  unless  the  next 
movement  is  proceeded  with  at  once.  The  first 
subject  of  the  first  movement  and  the  first  of 
the  last  are  connected  by  a  strong  characteristic 
figure,  which  is  common  to  both  of  them.  The 
persistent  way  in  which  this  figure  is  used  in 
the  first  movement  has  already  been  described. 
It  is  not  maintained  to  the  same  extent  in  the 
last  movement ;  but  it  makes  a  strong  impres- 
sion in  its  place  there,  partly  by  its  appear- 
ing conspicuously  in  the  accomj>animent,  and 
partly  by  the  way  it  is  led  up  to  in  the  sort  of 
intermezzo  which  connects  the  scherzo  and  the 
last  movement,  where  it  seems  to  be  introduced 
at  first  as  a  sort  of  reminder  of  the  beginning 
of  the  work,  and  as  if  suggesting  the  clue  to  its 
meaning  and  pur]>ose  ;  and  is  made  to  increase 
in  force  with  each  repetition  till  the  start  is 
made  with  the  finale.  In  the  same  manner 
the  introduction  is  connected  with  the  slow 
movement  or  romanze,  by  the  use  of  its  musical 
material  for  the  second  division  of  that  move- 
ment ;  and  the  figure  which  is  most  conspicuous 
in  the  middle  of  the  romanze  runs  all  through 
the  trio  of  the  succeeding  movement.  So  that 
the  series  of  movements  are  as  it  were  interlaced 
by  their  subject-matter  ;  and  the  result  is  that 
the  whole  gives  the  impression  of  a  single  and 
consistent  musical  poem.  The  way  in  which 
the  subjects  recur  may  suggest  different  ex- 
planations to  different  people,  and  hence  it  is 
dangerous  to  try  and  fix  one  in  definite  terms 


describing  particular  circumstances.  But  the 
important  fact  is  that  the  work  can  be  felt  to 
represent  in  its  entirety  the  history  of  a  scries 
of  mental  or  emotional  conditions  such  as  may 
be  grouped  round  one  centre  ;  in  other  words, 
the  group  of  impressions  which  go  to  make  the 
innermost  core  of  a  given  story  seems  to  be 
faithfully  expressed  in  musical  terms  and  in 
accordance  with  the  laws  which  are  indispens- 
able to  a  work  of  art.  The  conflict  of  impulses 
and  desires,  the  different  phases  of  thought  and 
emotion,  and  the  triumph  or  failure  of  the 
different  forces  which  seem  to  be  represented, 
all  give  the  impression  of  belonging  to  one 
personality,  and  of  being  ]>erfectly  consistent 
iu  their  relation  to  one  another ;  and  by  this 
means  a  very  high  example  of  all  that  most 
rightly  belongs  to  programme  music  is  presented. 
Schumann,  however,  wisely  gave  no  definite  clue 
to  fix  the  story  in  terms.  The  original  auto- 
graph has  the  title  '  Symphonische  Fantaisie 
fur  grosses  Orel. ester,  skizzirt  im  Jahre  1841  ; 
neu  instrumentirt  1861.'  In  the  published 
score  it  is  called  'Symphony,'  and  numbered 
as  the  fourth,  though  it  really  came  second. 
Schumann  left  several  similar  examples  in 
other  departments  of  instrumental  music,  but 
none  so  fully  and  carefully  carried  out.  In 
the  department  of  Symphony  he  never  again 
made  so  elaborate  an  experiment.  In  his  last, 
however,  that  in  Efr,  he  avowdly  worked  on 
impressions  which  supplied  him  with  something 
of  a  poetical  basis,  though  he  does  not  make 
use  of  characteristic  figures  and  subjects  to 
connect  the  movements  with  one  another.  The 
impressive  fourth  movement  is  one  of  the  most 
singular  in  the  range  of  symphonic  music,  and 
is  meant  to  express  the  feelings  produced  in 
him  by  the  ceremonial  at  the  enthronement  of 
a  Cardinal  in  Cologne  Cathedral.  The  last 
movement  has  been  said  to  embody  '  the  bustle 
and  flow  of  Rhenish  holiday  life,  on  coming 
out  into  the  town  after  the  conclusion  of  the 
ceremony  in  the  Cathedral.' 1  Of  the  intention 
of  the  scherzo  nothing  sjtccial  is  recorded,  but 
the  principal  subject  has  much  of  the  4  local 
colour '  of  the  German  national  dances. 

As  a  whole,  Schumann's  contributions  to  the 
department  of  Symphony  are  by  far  the  most 
important  since  Beethoven.  As  a  master  of 
orchestration  he  is  less  certain  than  his  fellows 
of  equal  standing.  There  are  passages  which 
rise  to  the  highest  ]>oiuts  of  beauty  and  effective- 
ness, as  in  the  slow  movement  of  the  C  major 
Symphony  ;  and  his  aim  to  balance  his  end 
and  his  means  was  of  the  highest,  and  the  way 
in  which  he  works  it  out  is  original  ;  but  both 
the  l>ent  of  his  mind  and  his  education  inclined 
him  to  be  occasionally  less  pellucid  than  his 
predecessors,  and  to  give  his  instruments  things 
to  do  which  are  not  perfectly  adapted  to  their 
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idiosyncrasies.  On  the  other  hand,  in  vigour, 
richness,  poetry,  and  earnestness,  as  well  as  in 
the  balance  which  he  was  able  to  maintain 
between  originality  and  justness  of  art,  his 
works  stand  at  the  highest  point  among  the 
moderns  whose  work  is  done  ;  and  have  had 
great  and  lasting  effect  upou  his  successors. 

The  advanced  point  to  which  the  history  of 
the  Symphony  has  arrived  is  shown  by  the  way 
in  which  composers  have  become  divided  into 
two  camps,  whose  characteristics  are  most  easily 
understood  in  their  extremest  representatives. 
The  growing  tendency  to  attach  positive  mean- 
ing to  music,  as  music,  has  in  course  of  time 
brought  about  a  new  position  of  affairs  in  the 
instrumental  branch  of  art.     We  have  already 
pointed  out  how  the  strict  outlines  of  form  in 
instrumental  works  came  to  be  modified  by  the 
growing  individuality  of  the  subject.   As  long  as 
subjects  were  produced  upon  very  simple  lines, 
which  in  most  cases  resembled  one  another  in  all 
but  very  trilling  external  particulars,  there  was  no 
reason  why  the  structure  of  the  whole  movement 
should  grow  either  complex  or  individual.  But 
as  the  subject  (which  stands  in  many  cases  as 
a  sort  of  text)  came  to  expand  its  harmonic  out- 
linos  and  to  gain  force  and  meaning,  it  reacted 
more  and  more  upon  the  form  of  the  whole  move- 
ment ;  and  at  the  same  time  the  musical  spirit 
of  the  whole,  us  distinguishe  I  from  the  technical 
aspeetsof  structure,  wascouceutratod  and  unified, 
and  became  more  prominent  as  an  important 
constituent  or  the  artistic  niscmble.     In  many 
cases,  such  as  small  movements  of  a  lyrical  char- 
acter for  single  instruments,  the  so-called  classi- 
cal principles  of  form  were  almost  lost  sight  of, 
and  the  movement  was  left  to  depend  altogether 
upon  the  consistency  of  the  musical  expression 
throughout    Sometimes  these  movements  had 
names  suggesting  more  or  less  of  a  programme-; 
but  this  was  not  by  any  means  invariable  or  neces- 
sary. For  in  such  cases  as  Chopin's  Preludes,  and 
some  of  Schumann's  little  movements,  there  is 
no  programme  given,  and  none  required  by  the 
listener.    The  movement  depends  successfully 
upon  the  meaning  which  the  music  has  sufficient 
character  of  its  own  to  convey.  In  such  cases  the 
art  form  isstill  thoroughly  pure, and  depends  ujwn 
the  development  of  music  as  music.   But  in  pro- 
cess of  time  a  new  position  beyond  this  has  been 
assumed.    Supposing  the  subjects  ami  figures  of 
music  to  be  capable  of  expressing  something 
which  is  definite  enough  to  be  put  into  worths, 
it  is  argued  that  the  classical  principles  of  struc- 
ture may  be  altogether  abandoned,  even  in  their 
broadest  outlines,  ami  a  new  starting-point  for 
instrumental  music  attained,  on  the  principle  of 
following  the  circumstances  of  a  story,  or  the 
succession  of  emotions  connected  with  a  given 
idea,  or  the  flow  of  thought  suggested  by  the 
memory  of  a  place  or  person  or  event  of  history, 
or  some  such  means  ;  and  that  this  would  serve 
ftfl  a  basis  of  consistency  and  a  means  of  unify- 


ing the  whole,  without  the  common  resources 
of  tonal  or  harmonic  distribution.  The  story  or 
event  must  be  supposed  to  have  impressed  the 
composer  deeply,  and  the  reaction  to  be  an  out- 
flow of  music  expressing  the  poetical  imaginings 
of  the  author  better  than  words  would  do.  In 
some  senses  this  may  still  be  pure  art  ;  where 
the  musical  idea  has  really  sufficient  vigour  and 
vitality  in  itself  to  be  appreciated  without  the 
help  of  the  external  excitement  of  the  imagina- 
tion which  is  attained  by  giving  it  a  local  habi- 
tation and  a  name.  For  then  the  musical  idea 
may  still  have  its  full  share  in  the  development 
of  the  work,  and  may  pervade  it  intrinsically  as 
music,  and  not  solely  as  representing  a  story 
or  series  of  emotions  which  are,  primarily,  ex- 
ternal to  the  music.  But  when  the  element 
of  realism  creeps  in,  or  the  ideas  dej>eud  for  their 
interest  upon  their  connection  with  a  given 
programme,  the  case  is  different.  The  test  seems 
to  lie  in  the  attitude  of  mind  of  the  composer. 
If  the  story  or  programme  of  any  sort  is  merely 
a  secondary  matter  which  exerts  a  general  influ- 
ence upon  the  music,  while  the  attention  is  con- 
centrated upon  the  musical  material  itself  and 
its  legitimate  artistic  development,  the  advan- 
tages gained  can  hardly  be  questioned.  The 
principle  not  only  conforms  to  what  is  known  of 
the  practice  of  the  greatest  masters,  but  is  on 
abstract  grounds  perfectly  unassailable  ;  on  the 
other  hand,  if  the  programme  is  the  primary 
element,  upon  which  the  mind  of  the  composer 
is  principally  fixed,  and  by  means  of  which  the 
work  attains  a  specious  excuse  for  abnormal  de- 
velopment, independent  of  the  actual  musical 
sequence  of  ideas,  then  the  principle  is  open  to 
question,  and  may  lead  to  most  unsatisfactory 
results.  The  greatest  of  modern  programme 
composers  came  to  a  certain  extent  into  this 
position.  The  development  of  pure  abstract 
instrumental  music  seems  to  have  been  almost 
the  monopoly  of  the  German  race  ;  French 
and  Italians  have  had  a  readier  dis|>osition  for 
theatrical  and  at  best  dramatic  music.  Berlioz 
had  an  extraordinary  perception  of  the  possi- 
bilities  of  instrumental  music,  and  appreciated 
the  greatest  works  of  the  kind  by  other  com- 
posers as  fully  as  the  best  of  his  content ]>oraries  ; 
but  it  was  not  his  own  natural  way  of  expressing 
himself.  His  natural  bent  was  always  towards 
the  dramatic  elements  of  effect  and  dramatic 
principles  of  treatment.  It  seems  to  have  1*-«mi 
necessary  to  him  to  find  some  moving  circum- 
stance to  guide  and  intensify  his  inspiration. 
When  his  mind  was  excited  in  such  a  manner 
he  produced  the  most  extraordinary  and  original 
effects  ;  and  the  fluency  ami  clearness  with 
which  he  expressed  himself  was  of  the  highest 
order.  His  genius  for  orchestration,  his  vigor- 
ous rhythms,  and  the  enormous  volumes  of 
sound  of  which  he  was  as  much  master  as  of  the 
most  delicate  subtleties  of  small  combinations 
of  instruments,  have  the  most  powerful  effect 
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upon  the  hearer  ;  while  his  vivid  dramatic  per- 
ception goes  very  far  to  supply  the  place  of 
the   intrinsically  musical  development  which 
rharacterises  the  works  of  the  greatest  masters 
of  abstract  music.    But  on  the  other  hand,  as 
in  inevitable  from  the  position  he  adopted,  he 
was  forced  at  times  to  assume  a  theatrical 
manner,  and  a  style  which  savours  rather  of 
the  stage  than  of  the  true  dramatic  essence  of 
the  situations  he  deals  with.    In  the  'Sym- 
phonic Fantastiquc,'  for  instauce,  which  he 
also  called  'Episode  de  la  Vie  d'un  Artiste,' 
his  management  of  the  programme  principle  is 
thorough  and  well-devised.    The  notion  of  the 
ideal  ohject  of  the  artist's  affections  l>eing 
represented  by  a  definite  musical  figure,  called 
the  4  idee  fixe,'  unifying  the  work  throughout 
by  its  constant  reappearance  in  various  aspects 
ami  surroundings,  is  very  happy  ;  and  the  way 
iu  which  he  treats  it  in  several  parts  of  the 
tirst  movement  has  some  of  the  characteristic 
qualities  of  the  best  kind  of  development  of 
ideas  and  figures,  in  the  purely  musical  sense  ; 
while  at  the  same  time  he  has  obtained  most 
successfully    the   expression   of  the  implied 
sequence  of  emotions,  and  the  absorption  con- 
sequent upon  the  contemplation  of  the  beloved 
object.    In  the  general  laying  out  of  the  work 
he  maintains  certain  vague  resemblances  to  the 
usual  symphonic  type.    The  slow  introduction, 
and  the  succeeding  Allegro  agitato — represent- 
ing his  jtassion,  and  therefore  based  to  a  very 
great  extent  on  the  'idee  fixe'— are  equivalent 
to  the  familiar  opening  movements  of  the 
classical  symphonies  ;  and  moreover  there  is 
even  a  vague  resemblance  in  the  inner  structure 
of  the  Allegro  to  the  binary  form.    The  second 
movement,  called  4  Un  bal,'  corresponds  in  posi- 
tion to  the  time-honoured  minuet  and  trio  ; 
and  though  the  broad  outlines  are  very  free 
there  is  a  certain  suggestion  of  the  old  inner 
form  in  the  relative  disjKwition  of  the  valse 
section  and  that  devoted  to  the  1  idee  fixe.' 
In  the  same  way  the  'Scene  aux  Champs' 
correstKinds  to  the  usual  slow  movement.  In 
the   remaining   movements   the  programme 
element  is  more  conspicuous.    A  '  March e  au 
supplice '  and  a  4  Songe  d'une  unit  de  Sabbat' 
are  both  of  them  as  fit  as  possible  to  excite  the 
composer's  love  of  picturesque  and  terrible 
effects,  and  to  lead  him  to  attempt  realistic 
presentation,  or  even  a  sort  of  musical  scene- 
painting,  in  which  some  of  the  characteristics 
of  instrumental  music  are  present,  though  they 
are  submerged  in  the  general  impression  by 
characteristics  of  the  opera.    The  effect  pro- 
duced is  of  much  the  same  nature  as  of  that  of 
passages  selected  from  operas  played  without 
action  in  the  concert •  room.      In  fact,  in  his 
little  preface,  Berlioz  seems  to  imply  that  this 
would  be  a  just  way  to  consider  the  work,  and 
the  condensed  statement  of  his  view  of  pro- 
gramme music  there  given  is  worth  quoting: 


'  Le  compositeur  a  eu  pour  but  de  developper, 
dans  ce  qu'elles  out  de  musical,  differentes 
situations  de  la  vie  d'un  artiste.  Le  plan  du 
dramc  instrumental,  prive  du  secours  de  la 
parole,  a  besoin  d'etre  exjHise  d'avance.  Le 
programme  (qui  est  indisj>ensable  a  l'intelligence 
complete  du  plan  dramatique  de  l'ouvrage)  doit 
done  etre  eonsidere  comme  le  texte  parle  d'un 
Opera,  servant  a  amener  des  moreeaux  de 
muaique,  dont  il  motive  le  caractere  et  l'expres- 
sion.'1  This  is  a  very  important  and  clear 
statement  of  the  ]»osition,  and  marks  sufficiently 
the  essential  difference  between  the  principles 
of  the  most  advanced  writers  of  programme 
music  and  those  adopted  by  Beethoven.  The 
results  are  in  fact  different  forms  of  art.  An 
instrumental  drama  is  a  fascinating  idea,  and 
might  be  carried  out  perfectly  within  the  limits 
used  even  by  Mozart  and  Haydn  ;  but  if  tho 
programme  is  indisjtensable  to  its  comprehension 
those  limits  have  lwen  passed.  This  does  not 
necessarily  make  the  form  of  art  an  illegitimate 
one  ;  but  it  is  most  important  to  realise  that  it 
is  on  quite  a  different  basis  from  the  typo  of 
the  instrumental  symphony  ;  and  this  will  be 
better  understood  by  comparing  Berlioz's  state- 
ment with  those  Symphonies  of  Beethoven  and 
Mendelssohn,  or  even  of  Raff  and  Rubinstein, 
w  here  the  adoption  of  a  general  and  vague  title 
gives  the  semblance  of  a  similar  use  of  pro- 
gramme. Beethoven  liked  to  have  a  picture  or 
scene  or  circumstance  in  his  mind  ;2  but  it 
makes  all  the  difference  to  the  form  of  art 
whether  the  picture  or  story  is  the  guiding 
principle  in  the  development  of  the  piece,  or 
whether  the  development  follows  the  natural 
implication  of  the  positively  musical  idea.  The 
mere  occurrence,  in  one  of  these  forms,  of  a 
feature  which  is  characteristic  of  the  other,  is 
not  sufficient  to  bridge  over  the  distance  between 
them  ;  and  hence  the  4  instrumental  drama '  or 
poem,  of  which  Berlioz  has  given  the  world  its 
finest  examples,  must  be  regarded  as  distinct 
from  the  regular  type  of  the  pure  instrumental 
symphony.  It  might  perhaps  be  fairly  regarded 
as  the  Celtic  counterpart  of  the  essentially 
Teutonic  form  of  art,  and  as  an  expression  of 
the  Italo-fiallic  ideas  of  instrumental  music  on 
lines  jurallel  to  the  German  symphony  ;  but  in 
reality  it  is  scarcely  even  an  olfshoot  of  the  old 
symphonic  stem  ;  and  it  will  be  far  better  for 
the  understanding  of  the  subject  if  the  two 
forms  of  art  are  kept  as  distinct  in  name  as 
they  are  in  principle. 

The  earliest  and  most  eminent  follower  of  Ber- 
lioz, working  on  similar  lines  to  his  in  modern 

1  "  The  ••iiiii|»>»rr  has  » I  noil  at  ilcvcli  pint  various  -itiiAtloii*  tu  th*> 
life  of  mi  artHt.  n>  fat -a*  vcnuil  miL<!r.illr  |»»*JMc  The  plan  of 
an  inxtruiiK  ntil  <ln»inA.  tm-iwg  without  word*,  n«nulre»  to  V 
rtpUiurol  la-forrhnliil.  Th«-  protffMMIM  (which  in  lintiHjH'n«iilile  tu 
the  perfect  iiititpreh<Mi*loii  of  the  ilratiiatir  plan  of  the  »orkt  oiurht 
there-ore  t.»  lie  rainiklerrd  in  the  llfht  of  Um  Ipdkeu  text  of  »n 
Opera,  wrx  in*  to  lead  i.p  to  the  plemi  of  intuit-.  *ml  Indicate  th« 
character  *n<t  ej  prinalon.' 

*'  Thi«  Important  ailtnlaaion  w»»  mudf  hjr  Beethoveu  fc>  »at<>: 
•  I  have  alwuyn  a  picture  in  uiy  thought*  when  I  am  coin  posing 
aii<l  work  t-  it/    rThayer.  III.  343  » 
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times,  is  Liazt ;  and  his  adoption  of  the  name 
'  Symphonic  poem '  for  such  compositions  suffi- 
ciently defines  their  nature  without  bringing 
them  exactly  under  the  head  of  symphonies.  Of 
these  there  are  many,  constructed  on  absolutely 
independent  lines,  so  as  to  appear  as  musical 
poems  or  counterparts  of  actual  existing  poems, 
on  such  subjects  as  Mazeppa,  Prometheus, 
Orpheus,  the  battle  of  the  Huns,  the  '  Preludes ' 
of  Lamar  tine,  Hamlet,  and  so  forth.  A  work 
which,  in  name  at  least,  trenches  upon  the  old 
lines  is  the  '  Faust  Symphony,'  in  which  the  con- 
nection with  the  programme- principle  of  Berlioz 
is  emphasised  by  the  dedication  of  the  piece  to 
him.  In  this  work  the  connection  with  the  old 
fonn  of  symphony  is  perhaps  even  less  than  in 
the  examples  of  Berlioz.  Subjects  and  figures 
are  used  not  for  the  purposes  of  defining  the 
artistic  form,  but  to  describe  individuals,  ideas, 
or  circumstances.  The  main  divisions  of  the 
work  are  ostensibly  three,  which  are  called 
'character -pictures'  of  Faust,  Margaret,  and 
Mephistopheles  severally  ;  and  the  whole  con- 
cludes with  a  setting  of  the  '  Chorus  mysticus.' 
Figures  are  used  after  the  manner  of  Wagner's 
'  Leit-motiven 1  to  portray  graphically  such  things 
as  bewildered  inquiry,  anxious  agitation,  love, 
and  mockery,  besides  the  special  figure  or  melody 
given  for  each  individual  as  a  whole.  These  are 
so  interwoven  and  developed  by  modifications 
and  transformations  suited  to  express  the  circum- 
stances, as  to  present  the  speculations  of  the 
composer  on  the  character  and  the  philosophy 
of  the  poem  in  various  interesting  lights  ;  and 
his  great  mastery  of  orchestral  expression  and 
fluency  of  style  contribute  to  its  artistic  import- 
ance on  its  own  basis ;  while  in  general  the 
treatment  of  the  subject  is  more  psychological 
and  less  pictorially  realistic  than  the  prominent 
portions  of  Berlioz's  work,  and  therefore  slightly 
nearer  in  spirit  to  the  classical  models.  But 
with  all  its  striking  characteristics  and  successful 
points  the  music  does  not  approach  Berlioz  in 
vitality  or  breadth  of  musical  idea. 

The  few  remaining  modern  composers  of  sym- 
phonies belong  essentially  to  the  German  school, 
even  when  adopting  the  general  advantage  of 
a  vague  title.  Prominent  among  these  are  Raff 
and  Rubinstein,  whose  methods  of  dealing  with 
instrumental  music  are  at  bottom  closely  related. 
Ratr  almost  invariably  adopted  a  title  for  his 
instrumental  works ;  but  those  which  he  selected 
admit  of  the  same  kind  of  general  interpretation 
as  those  of  Mendelssohn,  and  serve  rather  as  a 
means  of  unifying  the  general  tone  and  style  of 
the  work  than  of  pointing  out  the  lines  of  actual 
development  The  several  Seasons,  for  instance, 
serve  as  the  general  idea  for  a  symphony  each. 
Another  is  called  1  Im  Walde.'  In  another 
several  conditions  in  the  progress  of  the  life  of  a 
man  serve  as  a  wgue  basis  for  giving  a  certain 
consistency  of*  character  to  the  style  of  expression, 
in  a  way  quite  consonant  with  the  pure  type.  In 


one  case  Raff  comes  nearer  to  the  Berlioz  ideal, 
namely  in  the  Lenore  Symphony,  in  some  parts 
of  which  he  clearly  attempts  to  depict  a  suc- 
cession of  events.  But  even  when  this  is  most 
pronounced,  as  in  the  latter  part  of  the  work, 
there  is  very  little  that  is  not  perfectly  intel- 
ligible and  appreciable  as  music  without  re- 
ference to  the  poem.  As  a  matter  of  fact  Raff 
is  always  rather  free  and  relaxed  in  his  form 
but  that  is  not  owing  to  his  adoption  of  pro- 
gramme, since  the  same  characteristic  is  observ- 
able in  works  that  have  no  name  as  in  those  that 
have.  The  ease  and  speed  with  which  he  wrote, 
and  the  readiness  with  which  he  could  call  up  a 
certain  kind  of  genial,  and  often  very  attractive 
ideas,  both  interfered  with  the  concentration 
necessary  for  developing  a  closely-knit  and  com- 
pact work  of  art.  His  ideas  are  clearly  defined 
and  very  intelligible,  and  have  much  poetical 
sentiment ;  and  these  facts,  together  with  a  very 
notable  mastery  of  orchestral  resource  and  feeling 
for  colour,  have  ensured  his  works  great  success ; 
but  there  is  too  little  self-restraint  and  concentra- 
tion both  in  the  general  outline  and  in  the  state- 
ment of  details,  and  too  little  self-criticism  iii  the 
choice  of  subject-matter,  to  admit  the  works  to 
the  highest  rank  among  symphonies.  In  the 
broadest  outlines  he  generally  conformed  to  the 
principles  of  the  earlier  masters,  distributing  his 
allegros,  slow  movements,  scherzos,  and  finales,  - 
according  to  precedent.  And,  allowing  for  the 
laxity  above  referred  to,  the  models  which  he 
followed  in  the  internal  structure  of  the  move- 
ments are  the  familiar  types  of  Haydn,  Mozart, 
and  Beethoven.  His  finales  are  usually  the  most 
irregular,  at  tiniesamounting  almost  to  fantasias ; 
but  even  this,  as  already  described,  is  in  con- 
formity with  tendencies  which  are  noticeable 
even  in  the  golden  age  of  symphonic  art.  Taken 
as  a  whole,  Raft's  work  in  the  department  of 
symphony  is  the  best  representative  of  a  charac- 
teristic class  of  composition  of  modern  times— 
the  class  in  which  the  actual  ideas  and  general 
colour  and  sentiment  are  nearly  everything, 
while  their  development  and  the  value  of  the 
artistic  side  of  structure  are  reduced  to  a 
minimum. 

Rubinstein's  works  are  conspicuous  examples 
of  the  same  class  ;  but  the  absence  of  concentra- 
tion, self-criticism  in  the  choice  of  subjects,  and 
care  in  statement  of  details,  is  even  more  con 
spicuous  in  him  than  in  Raff.  His  most  im- 
portant symphonic  work  is  called  '  The  Ocean 
— the  general  title  serving,  as  in  Raffs  syrn 
phonies,  to  give  unity  to  the  sentiment  and  ton; 
of  the  whole,  rather  than  as  a  definite  programme 
to  work  to.  In  this,  as  in  Raff,  there  is  mue'r. 
sjwntaneity  in  the  invention  of  subjects,  and  in 
some  cases  a  higher  point  of  real  beauty  and 
force  is  reached  than  in  that  composer's  work*  i 
and  there  is  also  a  good  deal  of  striking  intern! 
in  the  details.  The  most  noticeable  extend 
feature  is  the  fact  that  the  symphony  is  in 
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movements.  There  was  originally  the  familiar 
group  of  four,  and  to  these  were  added;  some 
years  later,  an  additional  slow  movement,  which 
stands  second,  and  a  further  genuine  scherzo, 
which  stands  fifth,  both  movements  being  de- 
vised in  contrast  to  the  previously  written 
adagio  and  scherzo.  Another  symphony  of 
Rubinstein's,  showing  much  vigour  and  origin- 
ality, and  some  careful  and  intelligent  treatment 
of  subject,  is  the  'Dramatic'  This  is  in  the 
usual  four  movements,  with  well-devised  intro- 
ductions to  the  first  and  last.  The  work  as  a 
whole  is  hampered  by  excessive  and  unnecessary 
length,  which  is  not  the  result  of  the  possi- 
bilities of  the  subjects  or  the  necessities  of 
their  development ;  and  might  be  reduced  with 
nothing  but  absolute  advantage. 

The  greatest  representative  of  the  highest  art 
in  the  department  of  Symphony  is  Johannes 
Brahms.    His  four  examples 1  have  that  mark 
of  intensity,  loftiness  of  purpose,  and  artistic 
mastery  which  sets  them  above  all  other  con- 
temporary work  of  the  kind.    Like  Beethoven 
and  Schumann  he  did  not  produce  a  symphony 
till  a  late  jieriod  in  his  career,  when  his  judg- 
ment was  matured  by  much  practice  in  other 
kindred  forms  of  instrumental  composition, 
such  as  pianoforte  quartets,  string  sextets  and 
quartets,  sonatas,  and  such  forms  of  orchestral 
coni]iosition  as  variations  and  two  serenades. 
He  seems  to  have  set  himself  to  prove  that  the 
old  principles  of  form  are  still  capable  of  serving 
as  the  basis  of  works  which  should  be  thoroughly 
original  both  in  general  character  and  in  detail 
and  development,  without  either  falling  back 
on  the  device  of  programme,  or  abrogating  or 
making  any  positive  change  in  the  principles, 
or  abandoning  the  loftiness  of  style  which  befits 
the  highest  form  of  art ;  but  by  legitimate 
expansion,  and  application  of  careful  thought 
and  musical  contrivance  to  the  development. 
In  all  these  respects  he  is  a  thorough  descendant 
of  Beethoven,  and  illustrates  the  highest  and 
best  way  in  which  the  tendencies  of  the  age  in 
instrumental  music  may  yet  be  expressed.  He 
differs  most  markedly  from  the  class  of  composers 
represented  by  Rail',  in  the  fact  thathis  treatment 
of  form  is  an  essential  and  important  element 
in  the  artistic  effect.    The  care  with  which  he 
develops  it  is  not  more  remarkable  than  the 
insight  shown  in  all  the  possible  ways  of  enrich- 
ing it  without  weakening  its  consistency.  In 
appearance  it  is  extremely  free,  and  at  available 
points  all  possible  use  is  made  of  novel  effects 
of  transition  and  ingenious  harmonic  subtleties  ; 
but  these  are  used  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  dis- 
turb  the  balance  of  the  whole,  or  to  lead  either 
to  discursiveness  or  tautology.    In  the  laying 
out  of  the  principal  sectious  as  much  freedom 
is  used  as  is  consistent  with  the  possibility  of 
being  readily  followed  and  understood.  Thus 
in  the  recapitulatory  portion  of  a  movement 

>  [Sm  below  m  to  the  third  and  fourth.) 


the  subjects  which  characterise  the  sections  are 
not  only  subjected  to  considerable  and  interesting 
variation,  but  are  often  much  condensed  and 
transformed.    In  the  first  movement  of  the 
second  symphony,  for  instance,  the  recapitula- 
tion  of  the  first  part  of  the  movement  is  so 
welded  on  to  the  working-out  portion  that  the 
hearer  is  only  happily  conscious  that  this  point 
has  been  arrived  at  without  the  usual  insistence 
to  call  his  attention  to  it.    Again,  the  subjects 
are  so  ingeniously  varied  and  transformed  in 
restatement  that  they  seem  almost  new,  though 
the  broad  melodic  outlines  give  sufficient  assur- 
auce  of  their  representing  the  recapitulation. 
The  same  effect  is  obtained  in  {tarts  of  the 
allegretto*  which  occupy  the  place  of  scherzos 
in  both  symphonies.    The  old  type  of  minuet 
and  trio  form  is  felt  to  underlie  the  well-woven 
texture  of  the  whole,  but  the  way  in  which  the 
joints  and  seams  are  made  often  escapes  observa- 
tion.   Thus  in  the  final  return  to  the  principal 
section  in  the  Allegretto  of  the  second  Symphony, 
which  is  in  G  major,  the  subject  seems  to  make 
its  appearance  in  Ffi  major,  which  serves  as  domi- 
nant to  B  minor,  and  going  that  way  round  the 
subject  glides  into  the  principal  key  almost  insen- 
sibly.8   In  the  Allegretto  of  the  Symphony  in  C 
minor  the  outline  of  a  characteristic  feature  is  all 
that  is  retained  in  the  final  return  of  the  princi- 
pal subject  near  the  end,  and  new  effect  is  gained 
by  giving  a  fresh  turn  to  the  harmony.  Similar 
closeness  of  texture  is  found  in  the  slow  move- 
ment of  the  same  symphony,  at  the  point  where 
the  princi]tal  subject  returns,  and  the  richness 
of  the  variation  to  which  it  is  subjected  enhances 
the  musical  impression.    The  effect  of  these 
devices  is  to  give  additional  unity  and  consist- 
ency to  the  movements.    Enough  is  given  to 
enable  the  intelligent  hearer  to  understand  the 
form  without  its  appearing  in  aspects  with  which 
he  is  already  too  familiar.    Similar  thorough- 
ness is  to  be  found  on  the  other  sides  of  the 
matter.    In  the  development  of  the  sections, 
for  instance,  all  signs  of  1  padding '  are  done 
away  with  as  much  as  possible,  and  the  interest 
is  sustained  by  developing  at  once  such  figures 
of  the  principal  subjects  as  will  serve  most 
suitably.    Even  such  points  as  necessary  equiva- 
lents to  cadences,  or  pauses  on  the  dominant, 
are  by  this  means  infused  with  positive  musical 
interest  in  just  proportion  to  their  subordinate 
relations  to  the  actual  subjects.    Similarly,  in 
the  treatment  of  the  orchestra,  such  a  thing  as 
filling  up  is  avoided  to  the  utmost  possible  ;  and 
in  order  to  escape  the  over-complexity  of  detail 
so  unsuitable  to  the  symphonic  form  of  art,  the 
forces  of  the  orchestra  are  grouped  in  masses  in 
the  principal  characteristic  figures,  in  such  a  way 
that  the  whole  texture  is  endowed  with  vitality. 
The  impression  so  conveyed  to  some  is  that 
the  orchestration  is  not  at  such  a  high  level  of 

»  For  a  counterpart  to  thU  Me  th«  flrrt  moTement  of  Berthovwi* 
pianoforte  Sonata  III  F.  op.  10.  No.  I 
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Infection  as  the  other  elements  of  art ;  and  I 
certainly  the  composer  does  not  aim  at  subtle 
combinations  of  tone  and  captivating  effects  of 
a  sensual  kind  so  much  as  many  other  great 
composers  of  modern  times  ;  and  if  too  much 
attention  isconccutrated  mum  the  special  clement 
of  his  orchestration  it  may  doubtless  seem  at 
times  rough  and  coarse.  Hut  this  element  must 
only  be  considered  in  its  relation  to  all  the 
others,  since  the  composer  may  reasonably  dis- 
j>ense  with  some  orchestral  fascinations  in  order 
to  get  broad  masses  of  harmony  and  strong 
outlines  ;  and  if  he  seeks  to  express  his  musical 
ideas  by  means  of  sound,  rather  than  to  disguise 
the  absence  of  them  by  seductive  misuse  of  it, 
the  world  is  a  gainer.  In  the  putting  forward 
and  management  of  actual  subjects,  he  is  guided 
by  what  appears  to  be  inherent  fitness  to  the  occa- 
sion. In  the  first  movement  of  the  Symphony 
in  C  minor,  attention  is  mainly  concentrated 
upon  one  strong  subject  figure,  which  ap|>ears 
in  both  the  princi|>al  sections  and  acts  as  a 
centre  upon  which  the  rest  of  the  musical 
materials  are  grouped  ;  and  the  result  is  to  unify 
the  impression  of  the  whole  movement,  and  to 
give  it  a  special  sentiment  in  an  unusual  degree. 
In  the  first  movement  of  the  Symphony  in  D 
there  are  even  several  subjects  in  each  section, 
but  they  are  so  interwoven  with  one  another, 
and  seem  so  to  fit  and  illustrate  one  another, 
that  for  the  most  part  there  appears  to  be  but 
little  loss  of  direct  continuity.  In  several  cases 
we  meet  with  the  devices  of  transforming  and 
transfiguring  an  idea.  The  most  obvious  instance 
is  in  the  Allegretto  of  the  symphony  in  1),  in 
which  the  first  Trio  in  2-4  time  (a)  is  radically 
the  same  subject  as  that  of  the  principal  section 
in  3-4  time  (A),  but  very  differently  stated. 
Then  a  very  important  item  in  the  second  Trio 
is  a  version  in  3-8  time  (c)  of  a  figure  of  the 
first  Trio  in  2-4  time  (d). 


Of  similar  nature,  in  the  Symphony  in  C  minor, 
are  the  suggestions  of  important  features  of 
subjects  and  figures  of  the  first  Allegro  in  the 
opening  introduction,  and  the  connection  of  the 
last  movement  with  its  own  introduction  by 
the  same  means.    In  all  these  respects  Brahms 


I  illustrates  the  highest  manifestations  of  actual 
art  as  art  ;  attaining  his  end  by  extraordinary 
mastery  of  both  development  and  expression. 
And  it  is  most  notable  that  the  great  impression 
which  his  larger  works  produce  is  gained  more 
by  the  ellect  of  the  entire  movements  than  by 
the  attractiveness  of  the  subjects.    He  does  not 
seem  to  aim  at  making  his  subjects  the  test  of 
success.    They  are  hardly  seen  to  have  their  fuil 
meaning  till  they  are  developed  and  ex  initiated 
upon  in  the  course  of  the  movemeut,  and  the 
musical  impressiou  does  not  dejMjnd  upon  them 
to  anything  like  the  proportionate  degree  that 
it  did  in  the  works  of  the  earlier  masters.  This 
is  in  conformity  with  the  principles  of  progress 
which  have  been  indicated  at>ove.    The  various 
elements  of  which  the  art -form  consists  seem 
to  have  been  brought  more  and  more  to  a  fair 
balance  of  functions,  and  this  has  necessitated  a 
certain  amount  of 'give  and  take'  between  them. 
If  too  much  stress  is  laid  upon  oue  clement  at 
the  expense  of  others,  the  |>erfection  of  the  art- 
form  as  a  whole  is  diminished  thereby.    If  the 
effects  of  orchestration  are  emphasised  at  the 
expense  of  the  ideas  and  vitality  of  the  figures, 
the  work  may  gain  in  immediate  attractiveness, 
but  must  lose  in  substantial  worth.    The  same 
may  be  said  of  over-predominance  of  subject- 
matter.  The  subjects  need  to  be  noble  and  well 
marked,  but  if  the  movement  is  to  be  perfectly 
complete,  and  to  express  something  in  its  eutirety 
and  not  as  a  string  of  tunes,  it  will  be  a  draw- 
back if  the  mere  faculty  for  inventing  a  striking 
figure  or  passage  of  melody  preponderates  exees- 
sively  over  the  power  of  development  ;  ami  the 
proportion  in  which  they  arc  hot  beamed  upwards 
together  to  the  highest  limit  of  musical  effect 
is  a  great  test  of  the  artistic  perfection  of  the 
work.    In  these  resects  Brahms's  Symphonies 
are  extraordinarily  successful.    They  represent 
the  austerest  and  noblest  form  of  art  iu  tin- 
strongest  and  healthiest  way  ;  and  his  manner 
and  methods  have  already  had  some  influence 
upon  the  younger  and  more  serious  composers  o! 
the  day.    [The  third  and  fourth  symphonies  of 
Brahms  more  than  fulfil  the  expectations  raised 
by  the  first  two,  here  reviewed.    The  third,  in 
F,  op.  90,  is  given  remarkable  unity  by  the  use. 
before  the  first  subject  of  the  opening  movement, 
of  a  kind  of  motto-theme  which  reapj>ears  in  the 
finale  unaltered,  and  plays  no  insignificant  |iart 
in  the  slow  movement.  The  first  subject  of  the 
opening  section,  too,  recurs  at  the  very  end  iu 
the  form  of  a  subtle  allusion  in  the  violins  as 
their  tremolo ndo  passages  descend  to  the  la-t 
chords.     The  )hko  allegretto  of  this  symphony 
is  one  of  Brahms's  most  individual  inspirations, 
one  which  for  plaintive  grace  and  delicate  ex 
pression  has  not  its  fellow  in  music.   The  fourth 
symphony  in  E  minor,  op.  98,  is  a  masterpiece 
of  thematic  development,  and  is  remarkable  for 
the  adoption  of  the  Passacaglia  form  for  the 
finale.] 
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It  would  be  invidious,  however,  to  endeavour  I 
to  point  out  as  yet  those  in  whose  works  his  ' 
influence  is  most  strongly  shown.    It  must  suf- 
fice to  record  that  there  are  still  many  younger 
composers  who  are  able  to  pass  the  symphonic 
ordeal  with  some  success.     Among  the  most 
successful  are  the  Bohemian  composer  Dvorak, 
and  the  Italians  Sgamhati  and  Martucci  ;  and 
among  English  works  may  be  mentioned  with 
much  satisfaction  the  Scandinavian  Symphony 
of  Cowen,  which  was  original  and  picturesque 
in  thought  and  treatment  ;  the  Elegiac  Sym- 
phony of  Stanford,  in  which  excellent  workman- 
ship, vivacity  of  idcas,and  fluency  of  development 
combine  to  establish  it  as  an  admirable  example 
of  its  class  ;  aud  an  early  symphony  by  Sullivan, 
which  had  such  marks  of  excellence  as  to  show 
how  much  art  might  have  gained  if  circum- 
stances had  not  drawn  him  to  more  lucrative 
branches  of  composition.      It  is  obvious  that 
composers  have  not  given  up  hopes  of  developing 
something  individual  and  complete  in  this  form 
of  art.     It  is  not  likely  that  many  will  he  able 
to  follow  Brahms  in  his  severe  and  uncom- 
promising methods  ;  but  he  himself  has  shown 
more  than  any  one  how  elastic  the  old  principles 
may  yet  be  made  without  departing  from  the 
genuine  type  of  attract  instrumental  music  ; 
and  that  when  there  is  room  for  individual  expres- 
sion there  is  still  good  work  to  be  done,  though 
we  can  hardly  hop  that  even  the  greatest  com- 
posers of  the  future  will  sur|tass  the  symphonic 
triumphs  of  the  past,  whatever  they  may  do  in 
other  fields  of  composition.    [Among  modern 
writers  there  are  very  few  whose  fame  rests 
mainly  on  their  symphonies,  ajiart  from  the  com- 
posers of  'symphonic  jwems.'  Anton  Bruckner's 
eight  complete  symphonies,  Gustav  Mahler's  six, 
and  Weingartncr's  two,  have  achieved  great 
success  in  Germany  at  different  dates ;  hut  among 
those  that  have  attained  universal  acceptance 
all  over  the  cultivated  world,  none  are  more 
remarkable  than  the  three  later  works  of  Tchai- 
kovsky, and  the  seven  of  Glazounov.   The  last 
composition  of  the  former  reached  an  astounding 
degree  of  j»opularity  in  London  owing  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  comjKwer's  death  just  at  the 
time  of  its  introduction  into  England  ;  in  the 
matter  of  form  it  differs  from  his  other  sym- 
phonies, which  are  on  strict  classical  lines,  in 
certain  particulars,  such  as  ending  with  the  slow 
movement,  and  giving  to  the  second  subject  of 
the  first  movement  a  rate  of  sj>eed  as  well  as  a 
character  in  sharp  contrast  with  those  of  the 
first  subject.]  c.  H.  h.  p. 

SYMPHONY  CONCERTS.  Under  this  title 
are  grouped  the  descriptions  of  some  of  the 
most  famous  organisations  in  Great  Britain  and 
America,  at  which  the  performance  of  sym- 
phonic works  is  the  main  object  in  view.  The 
occasional  performance  of  a  symphony  at  a 
miscellaneous  or  choral  concert  is  not  enough 
to  justify  the  title  of  4  Symphony  Concert,'  and 


I  the  attempt  here  made  must  be  understood  to 
'  deal  only  with  more  or  less  permanent  insti- 
tutions. There  is  little  hope  that  it  can  be 
complete,  even  for  the  countries  already  named  ; 
in  Germany,  where  every  small  town  has  its 
orchestral  concerts  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  in 
France,  where  there  is  much  less  centralisation 
than  among  ourselves,  the  task  of  cataloguing 
even  the  names  of  the  various  bodies  which  arc 
founded  for  the  j»erfonnauce  of  symphonic  works 
would  be  impracticable. 

London 

The  first  English  organisation  of  the  kind 
is  the  Philbakmomc  Society,  founded  1813, 
for  which  see  vol.  iii.  pp.  698  703.  The  New 
Phii.HAKMonic  SoriETY  {sec  voL  iii.  p.  366) 
was  the  next,  founded  in  18.r>2.  In  1856  the 
famous  Crystal  Palace  Saturday  Concerts  began 
their  long  and  useful  career,  which  was  carried 
on  until  1901,  being  for  all  that  time  under 
the  able  direction  of  August  Manns.  (See  vol. 
iii.  p.  42,  for  their  early  history.)  The  con- 
certs began  with  the  first  Saturday  in  October, 
ami  lasted,  with  an  interval  at  Christmas, 
till  the  end  of  April.  The  orchestra  consisted 
of  16  first  and  14  second  violins,  11  violas,  10 
violoncellos,  and  10  double  basses,  with  single 
wind,  etc.  The  programmes  usually  contained 
two  ovi  rtures,  a  symphony,  a  concerto,  or  some 
minor  piece  of  orchestral  music,  and  four  songs. 
!  The  distinguishing  feature  of  the  concerts  was 
their  choice  and  performance  of  orchestral 
music.  Not  to  mention  the  great  works  of 
Haydn,  Mozart,  Beethoven,  Mendelssohn,  Sj>ohr, 
Weber,  and  other  time-honoured  classics,  the 
audience  were  familiar  with  Schumann's  sym- 
phonies and  overtures,  and  with  Schubert's 
symphonies  and  '  Rosamundc  '  music,  at  a  time 
when  those  works  were  all  but  unknown  in  the 
concert- rooms  of  the  metropolis.  Mendelssohn's 
Reformation  Symphony  was  first  played  here  ; 
so  was  his  overture  to  '  Camacho ' ;  Brahms's 
Symphonies,  Pianoforte  Concertos,  Yariationson 
a  theme  of  Haydn  and  '  Song  of  Destiny '  ; 
Raff's  various  Symphonies  ;  Liszt's  '  Ideale  ' ; 
Rubinstein's  Symphonies  ;  (Joctz s  Symphony, 
Concerto,  and  Overtures  ;  Smctana's  '  Yltava'; 
Schubert's  Symphonies  in  chronological  order  ; 
Wagner's  'Faust'  Overture;  Sullivan's  'Tem- 
pest' Music  and  Symphony  in  E;  Benedict's 
Symphony  in  G  minor,  and  many  other  works 
were  obtained  (often  in  MS.)  aud  performed 
before  they  were  heard  in  any  other  place  in 
the  metropolis.  Bennett's  *  Parisina  '  was  first 
played  there  after  an  interval  of  a  quarter  of  a 
century.  A  very  great  influence  was  exercised 
in  the  renaissance  of  English  music  by  the  fre- 
quent performance  of  new  works  of  importance 
by  Mackenzie,  Parry,  Stanford,  Cowen,  and 
others. 

A  disposition  was  apparent  in  the  managers 
of  the  concerts  to  present  the  audience  with 
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pieces  of  special  interest ;  such  as  the  MS.  works 
of  Schubert,  and  of  Mendelssohn  ;  Beethoven's 
arrangement  of  his  Violin  Concerto  for  the  piano, 
and  his  Overture,  '  Leonora  No.  2 ' ;  an  al- 
ternative Andante  written  by  Mozart  for  his 
Parisian  Symphony  ;  the  first  version  of  Men- 
delssohn's '  Hebrides '  Overture,  and  other  rare 
treasures  of  the  same  nature. 

The  jierformances  were  of  that  exceptional 
quality  which  might  be  inferred  from  the  ability, 
energy,  and  devotion  of  the  conductor,  and  from 
the  fact  that  owing  to  the  wind  and  a  portion 
of  the  strings  of  the  orchestra  being  the  j>cr- 
mauent  band  of  the  Crystal  Palace,  Manns 
had  opportunities  for  rehearsal  which  were  at 
that  time  enjoyed  by  no  other  conductor  in 
London.  g. 

The  establishment  of  the  Richter  Concerts 
in  1879  was  the  pext  event  in  the  history  of 
symphony  concerts  in  London.  For  these  see 
ante,  pp.  93-94. 

The  history  of  the  first  series  called  London 
Symphony  Concerts  has  been  related  under 
the  heading  Henschel,  vol.  ii.  p.  381.  The 
concerts  were  founded  in  1886,  and  brought 
to  an  end  with  a  notable  performance  of  the 
4  Matthew- Passion*  on  April  1,  1897. 

The  opening  of  the  Queen's  Hall  in  1893 
was  followed  by  the  formation  of  the  Queen's 
Hall  Choral  Society,  and  in  1895  the  experi- 
ment was  tried  of  reviving  publio  interest  in 
Promenade  Concerts,  which  had  for  some 
seasons  languished  in  London.  Mr.  Henry  J. 
Wood  tried  the  bold  experiment  of  giving  the 
publio  at  large  an  opportunity  of  hearing  the 
great  masterpieces  of  music,  and  the  result 
showed  that  the  attempt  was  surprisingly 
successful.  Although  symphonies  were  given 
regularly  at  these  concerts,  not  at  first  on 
every  occasion,  the  regular  series  of  Saturday 
Symphony  Concerts  began  on  Jan.  30, 
1897,  and  have  been  carried  on  ever  since. 
They  were  at  first  given  weekly  (subsequently 
fortnightly)  up  to  the  end  of  May,  and 
their  influence  was  less  important  on  British 
music  than  on  that  of  the  contemporary 
Russian  school,  the  chief  representatives  of 
which  obtained  frequent  hearings  for  their 
works.  The  «  Pathetic '  symphony  of  Tchai- 
kovsky, though  introduced  at  a  Philharmonic 
Concert,  acquired  its  great  popularity  under 
Mr.  Wood,  and  for  some  years  its  continual 
performances  stood  in  the  way  of  more  inter- 
esting work  being  done ;  but  in  due  time  the 
views  of  the  authorities  have  become  broader, 
and  the  programmes  have  shown  a  more 
catholic  taste,  as  well  as  giving  opportunities, 
more  or  less  frequent,  to  the  younger  English 
composers.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
question  of  Sunday  concerts  was  importantly 
affected  by  the  series  of  Sunday  Afternoon  Or- 
chestral Concerts  founded  in  Oct.  1895,  with  Mr. 
Raudegger  as  conductor.    Mr.  Wood  became  the 


regular  conductor  in  the  third  season,  1897-98  ; 
in  Nov.  1898  a  dispute  as  to  the  legality  of 
Sunday  concerts,  and  licensing  questions,  made 
it  imperative  to  close  the  hall  on  Sunday,  Nov. 
27,  1898,  and  led  to  the  formation  of  a  Sunday 
Concert  Society,  by  means  of  which  it  was 
found  possible  to  continue  the  concerts  without 
transgressing  the  existing  laws.  The  Sunday, 
as  well  as  the  Promenade  Concerts,  and  the 
Saturday  Afternoon  Symphony  Concerts,  are 
still  flourishing. 

In  1902  a  large  number  of  the  orchestra, 
who  had  acquired  under  Mr.  Wood  a  very 
remarkable  degree  of  excellence,  particularly 
in  accompaniment,  refused  to  re-engage  them- 
selves to  the  Queen's  Hall  managers,  owing  to 
differences  of  opinion  as  to  the  right  to  employ 
deputies,  and  other  points  into  which  it  is  not 
necessary  to  enter.  In  course  of  time  a  new 
body  of  players  was  formed  by  Mr.  Wood,  and 
the  malcontents  organised  themselves  into  the 
London  Symphony  Orchestra,  an  institution 
whose  internal  economy  differs  from  that  of 
other  English  bodies  of  the  kind.  It  is  run 
at  the  joint  risk  of  the  members,  who  share  in 
the  profits  and  have  a  voice  in  the  direction  of 
the  affairs.  No  permanent  conductor  is  en- 
gaged, but  various  distinguished  English  con- 
ductors have  appeared  from  time  to  time,  and 
certain  illustrious  foreign  conductors  have  also 
directed  them.  The  Richter  Concerts  have  been 
virtually  transferred  to  this  orchestra,  a  great 
I»rt  of  whose  concerts  are  now  directed  by  that 
great  conductor.  Excellent  work  has  been 
done  in  regard  to  |>erformances  and  programmes 
by  this  body,  so  that  the  breach  with  the  older 
institution  has  brought  about  nothing  but 
artistic  good. 

Of  Mr.  Thomas  Beecham's  New  Symphony 
Orchestra  it  is  perhaps  rather  early  to  speak, 
as  its  organisation  is  scarcely  as  yet  finally 
settled.  In  several  seasons  very  interesting 
programmes  have  been  given,  the  conductor 
being  a  man  of  wide  musical  reading,  who  has 
adopted  the  wise  plan  of  reviving  the  older 
works  written  for  a  small  orchestra  under  the 
original  conditions.  For  the  Symphony  Con- 
certs given  in  London  by  the  various  amateur 
bodies  of  players'  societies,  see  Royal  Amateur 
Orchestral  Society  (ante,  p.  172);  Stock 
Exchange  Orchestral  and  Choral  Society 
(awAf,  p.  698) ;  and  Strolling  Players' 
Orchestral  Society  (anle,  p.  728).  m. 

Bournemouth. 

In  1893  Mr.  Dan  Godfrey  was  engaged  to 
provide  a  military  band  of  thirty  performers 
for  the  summer  season  ;  gradually,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Crystal  Palace  Concerts,  the  authori- 
ties ventured  upon  classical  concerts,-  and  in 
1895  a  series  of  Symphony  Concerts  wae 
organised  and  given  in  the  Winter  Cardem 
with  full  orchestra.    These  were  so  successful 
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that  the  Municipality  decided  to  make  the 
undertaking  a  permanent  one,  and  the  annual 
aeries  of  concerts  have  attained  great  importance, 
l»eing  given  on  Monday  and  Thursday  afternoons 
during  the  season.  Many  centenaries  and  other 
anniversaries  in  musical  history  have  been 
observed  more  carefully  than  has  usually  been 
the  case  in  London,  and  very  frequently  com- 
posers have  conducted  their  own  works  at  the 
concerts,  Mr.  Godfrey  filling  the  post  of  regular 
conductor  with  great  distinction.  m. 

Bradford. 

The  Bradford  Permanent  Orchestra  was 
founded  in  1892,  and  is  {tartly  professional, 
partly  amateur.  The  band  is  about  eighty 
strong,  and  the  post  of  conductor  has  been 
held  successively  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Sewell,  Mr. 
A.  E.  Bartle,  Dr.  Cowen,  and  Mr.  Allen  Gill, 
the  last  of  whom  has  been  in  office  five  years. 
The  season  1907-8  included  five  concerts,  at 
which  works  by  most  of  the  classical  com- 
posers, and  of  modern  musicians  like  Sibelius, 
Humperdinck,  German, 'and  York  Bowen,  were 
performed.  The  orchestra  is  a  private  and 
self-supporting  institution.  It  is  now  usually 
engaged  for  the  concerts  of  the  Bradford  Festival 
Choral  Society.  Among  the  conductors  who 
have  directed  their  own  works  have  been 
Sir  Arthur  Sullivan,  Sir  Hubert  Parry,  Sir 
C.  V.  Stanford,  Sir  Edward  Elgar,  and  Mr. 
E.  German.  H.  t. 

Harrooatr. 

Here  also  a  permanent  Municipal  Orchestra 
has  lately  been  formed  and  is  now  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Julian  Clifford.  On  Wednesday 
afternoons,  during  a  great  part  of  the  year, 
symphony  concerts  are  given,  and  '  composers' 
afternoons '  take  place  frequently.  it. 

Hull. 

The  Hull  Symphony  Orchestra  consists  of 
local  players  who  are  engaged  at  theatres  and 
music-halls,  so  that  the  concerts  are  given 
always  in  the  afternoon.  They  were  estab- 
lished in  1906,  and  under  the  conductorship  of 
Arthur  Wallerstein  have  done  good  work. 

Leeds. 

The  Leeds  Municipal  Orchestra  was  organised 
in  the  autumn  of  1903  by  Mr.  A.  H.  Flicker, 
organist  of  the  Town  Hall ;  the  first  concert 
was  given  on  Oct.  17  of  that  year.  The 
orchestra  at  first  consisted  of  fifty  of  the  best  pro- 
fessional musicians  iu  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood, aud  the  number  has  since  been  increased 
to  over  sixty.  It  has  no  direct  subsidy  from 
public  money,  but  as  the  conductor  receives  no 
further  remuneration  than  his  stipend  as 
organist,  and  as  the  concerts  take  the  place  of 
the  customary  Saturday  evening  organ  recitals, 
there  is  no  expense  for  hall,  lighting,  etc.,  and 


the  small  charges  made  for  admission  (2d.,  6d., 
and  Is.)  have  hitherto  just  sufficed  to  maintain 
the  institution.  The  scheme  for  the  season  of 
1907-8  consisted  of  ten  concerts,  at  which 
symphonies  by  Haydn,  Beethoven,  Schubert, 
Tchaikovsky,  and  Dvorak,  together  with  or- 
chestral pieces  by  Mozart,  Weber,  Mendelssohn, 
Liszt,  Saint-Saens,  Brahms,  Svendsen,  Smetana, 
Sibelius,  Debussy,  Elgar,  German,  were  given. 
Among  the  composers  who  have  conducted 
their  own  works  are  Sir  C.  V.  Stanford,  Mr. 
E.  German,  Dr.  Yaughan  Williams,  Mr.  York 
Bowen,  Mr.  J.  W.  Nicholl,  Mr.  F.  Cliffe,  Mr. 
Havergal  Brian,  Dr.  Bairstow,  Mr.  William 
Wallace,  Mr.  Joseph  Holbrooke,  Mr.  Percy 
Godfrey,  and  Mr.  F.  K.  Hattersley.      h.  t.  ' 

Liverpool. 

For  the  Liverpool  Philharmonic  Society,  see 
vol.  iL  p.  764. 

Manchester. 

For  the  Gentleman's  Concerts  and  HalU 
Concerts,  see  vol.  iii.  pp.  86-37. 

New  Brighton. 

For  the  excellent  series  of  concerts  organised 
at  the  Tower,  New  Brighton,  by  Mr.  Granville 
Bantock,  in  1897-1901,  see  vol.  i.  p.  181. 

Scotland. 

See  Scottish  Orchestra,  anU,  p.  402. 

SYMPHONY  CONCERTS  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES.  Throughout  the  18th 
century  the  concert  life  of  America,  so  far  as  it 
existed  in  the  principal  cities  of  the  Atlantic 
coast  (such  as  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Boston, 
Baltimore,  and  Charleston),  was  in  every  par- 
ticular a  reflex  of  the  concert  life  of  London. 
Practically  all  the  influences  were  English,  and 
English  they  remained  for  a  full  century  ;  the 
colonists,  as  soon  as  they  were  in  a  position  to 
enjoy  the  embellishments  of  civilisation,  sought 
them  in  their  English  manifestations.  As  an 
illustration  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  'Rane- 
lagh  Gardens'  were  opened  in  1765,  at  which 
'  a  complete  band  of  music '  was  engaged,  and 
4  Vaux  Hall  Gardens '  iu  Charleston  in  1 767,  and 
New  York  in  1769.  As  to  the  vigour  with 
which  instrumental  music,  still  subordinate  to 
vocal  the  world  over,  was  cultivated  in  America 
under  the  auspices  of  organisations  of  amateurs 
and  professionals  corresponding  to  the  Collegia 
muska  of  Germany,  it  may  suffice  here  to  say 
that  concerts  in  which  solos  on  the  harpsichord, 
violin,  oboe,  bassoon,  flute,  and  horn  were 
played  date  back  to  the  fourth  decade  of  the 
18th  century  ;  and  that  the  symphonies  of 
Haydn,  Pleyel,  Stamitz,  Gyrowetz,  and  their 
fellows,  the  overtures  of  Handel,  Gretry,  Gossec, 
and  others,  as  well  as  the  eoncerti  grossi  of  Corelli, 
figured  largely  on  the  programmes  of  the  con- 
certs given  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia  in 
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the  latter  half  of  the  same  century.  Charleston, 
S.  C,  still  maintainsa  Caecilia  Society,  organised 
in  1762,  which  gave  fortnightly  concerts  from 
the  beginning  of  its  career  with  a  band  of 
amateurs,  helped  out  by  professionals,  and  in 
1771  advertised  in  the  newspapers  of  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  and  Boston  for  a  first  and  second 
violin,  2  hautboys,  and  a  bassoon  with  whom  the 
Society  was  willing  to  enter  into  a  contract  for 
one,  two,  or  three  years.  There  is  little  evidence 
to  be  found  concerning  the  size  and  constitution 
of  the  bauds  of  this  period,  though  the  intima- 
tions of  the  programmes  are  suggestive.  In 
1786,  at  a  'Grand  Concert  of  Sacred  Music*  in 
Philadelphia,  which  had  been  inspired  by  the 
Handel  Commemoration  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
the  chorus  numbered  230  and  the  band  50.  It 
is  worthy  of  note  in  this  connection  that  a 
number  of  musicians  who  sat  in  the  band  at 
the  Commemoration  were  large  factors  in  the 
development  of  instrumental  music  in  America 
afterwards  ;  among  them  were  Gillingham,  Rein- 
agle,  Gehot,  Pick,  Phillips,  Mallet,  and  R  Shaw. 
(Readers  desirous  of  pursuing  this  brauch  of 
the  subject  further  are  recommended  to  read  Mr. 
O.  G.  Sonneck'8  Early  Concert-Life  in  America 
(17.31-1800),  published  by  Breitkopf  k  Hartel, 
1907.) 

German  influences  began  to  make  themselves 
felt  in  the  second  quarter  of  the  19th  century, 
and  to  them  is  largely  due  the  present  status 
of  symphonic  culture  in  the  United  States,  with 
one  phase  of  which  this  article  is  particularly 
concerned.  The  intermediate  stage  l)etween  the 
instrumental  elements  of  the  concerts  of  the  1 8th 
century  and  the  symphony  concerts  maintained 
in  the  musical  centres  of  the  country  is  still 
disclosed  in  a  large  number  of  cities  where  the 
theatre  has  a  sufficient  patronage  to  justify 
the  employment  of  a  considerable  number  of 
orchestral  musicians.  In  these  cities — Cleve- 
land, Detroit,  IndianajKjlis,  St.  Louis,  Denver, 
New  Orleans,  New  Haven,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis, 
and  San  Francisco  may  be  taken  as  examples 
— the  local  orchestral  musicians  are  brought 
together  a  few  times  in  each  season,  and  concerts 
given  at  the  instance  of  either  an  enthusiastic  or 
.  ambitious  local  leader  or  of  a  body  of  citizens 
whoare  prompted  to  maketheinevitable  financial 
sacrifice  by  a  mixture  of  musical  love  and  civic 
pride.  Each  of  the  larger  and  more  firmly 
grounded  institutions,  whose  stories  are  to  be  told 
presently,  moreover  carries  on  a  projwgandism 
within  a  large  radius  of  its  home  ;  and  there  is, 
therefore,  wide  familiarity  with  orchestral  music 
of  the  highest  class,  at  least  in  the  larger  towns 
and  cities  of  the  northern  tier  of  states.  It 
is  the  custom  to  sj>eak  of  all  the  orchestras 
(except  one)  which  come  in  for  discussion  below 
as  '  permanent'  The  purpose  of  this  is  to  dis- 
tinguish  them  as  organisations  whose  members 
play  only  at  symphony  concerts  during  the 
regular  season  and  under  a  single  conductor, 


from  the  bands  which  are  assembled  for  occa- 
sions, and  whose  members  otherwise  play  as 
they  list  It  may  be  well  to  remember  that 
the  term  is  loosely  applied  ;  for  no  orchestra  in 
the  country  is  so  firmly  grounded  as  the  Phil- 
harmonic Society  of  New  York  which,  through 
sixty-five  years  of  good  and  evil  fortune,  has 
never  failed  to  give  a  series  of  symphony  con- 
certs every  season,  and  has  maintained  the 
loftiest  standard  in  programme  and  j>er- 
formauce  ;  yet  its  members  are  variously  em- 
ployed in  theatre  and  other  concert  bands,  when 
not  called  on  for  duty  by  their  own  corporation. 
Permanency  would  seem  to  call  for  an  endowment 
in  perpetuity,  since  no  orchestra  in  the  country 
has  yet  succeeded  in  making  receipts  and  ex- 
penses cover  each  other  except  the  New  York 
Philharmonic,  which  lives  on  the  co-ojierative 
plan.  The  Chicago  Orchestra  has  an  endowment 
in  its  hall  built  by  popular  subscription  ;  the 
Boston  Orchestra  is  the  philanthropic  enterprise 
of  an  individual  ;  the  others  depend,  year  after 
year,  on  the  generosity  and  public  spirit  of  their 
guarantors,  and  may,  therefore,  be  said  to  be  just 
as  permanent  or  impermanent  as  the  moods  aud 
motives  of  the  patrons.  h.  e.  k. 

Boston. 

The  Bostox  Symphony  Orchestra  owes 
its  existence  and  its  large  per]>etual  endowment 
to  the  generosity  and  taste  of  Mr.  Henry  Lee 
Higginson,  a  well-known  citizen  of  Boston,  and 
affords  a  good  instance  of  the  munificent  way 
in  which  the  Americans  apply  their  great  riches 
for  the  public  benefit  in  the  service  of  education 
and  art.  Mr.  Higginson  had  for  long  cherished 
the  idea  of  having  '  an  orchestra  which  should 
play  the  best  music  in  the  best  way,  aud  give 
concert*  to  all  who  could  pay  a  small  price.' 
At  length,  on  March  30,  1881,  he  made  hi? 
intention  publ  ic  in  the  Boston  news]>a]>ers  as 
follows  : — The  orchestra  to  number  sixty,  and 
their  remuneration  to  include  the  concerts  and 
'careful  training.'  Concerts  to  be  twenty  in 
number,  on  Saturday  evenings,  in  the  Music 
Hall,  from  middle  of  October  to  middle  of  March. 
Single  tickets  fiom  75  to  25  cents  (3s.  to  Is.)  , 
season  tickets  (concerts  only)  1 0  to  5  dollars  ; 
one  public  rehearsal,  Is.  entrance. 

Mr.  Georg  Ilenschel  was  ap|>oiuted  conductor, 
and  Mr.  B.  Listemann  leader  and  solo  violin. 
A  full  musical  library  was  purchased,  and  the 
first  concert  took  place  on  Oct.  22,  1881.  There 
were  twenty  concerts  in  all,  and  the  last  eudeJ 
with  the  Choral  Symphony.  g. 

Mr.  Hansen  el  remained  as  conductor  of  the 
orchestra  for  three  years.  He  was  succeeded 
at  the  beginning  of  the  season  of  1884-85  bv 
Wilhelm  Gericke  of  Vienna.  Mr.  Gerk&e'l 
advent  led  to  important  improvements  in  the 
orchestra,  many  changes  in  the  personnel  by  thf 
importation  of  young  and  ambitious  musician? 
from  Europe,  especially  from  Vienna,  and  the 
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establishment  of  a  higher  standard  of  efficiency 
in  |>erformance.  One  of  his  most  important 
steps  was  the  engagement,  as  leader,  of  Franz 
Kni  isel,  beginning  with  the  season  of  1885-86, 
who  occupied  that  highly  important  post  until 
the  end  of  the  season  1902-3.  After  five 
years,  during  which  Mr.  (Jerickc  had  raised  the 
standard  of  the  orchestra  to  a  plane  approxi- 
mating the  founder's  ideal,  he  was  succeeded  by 
Arthur  Nikisch,  who  remained  conductor  for 
four  years.  After  him  came  EmU  Paur  for 
five  years,  when,  in  the  autumn  of  1898, 
Gericke  was  recalled.  He  continued  as  con- 
ductor until  the  end  of  the  season  of  1905-6, 
when  Dr.  Karl  Muck,  of  Berlin,  was  engaged 
for  two  years. 

The  orchestra  lias  been  considerably  enlarged 
since  its  establishment  It  now  (1908)  numbers 
an  effective  force  of  about  ninety-seven  men. 
The  support  given  to  the  orchestra  in  Boston  is 
loyal  and  enthusiastic ;  the  concerts  are  crowded, 
and  a  system  of  premiums  for  choice  of  seats  at 
the  regular  subscription  sale  each  season  greatly 
increases  the  normal  receipts.  Only  in  one 
season,  however,  have  the  receipts  equalled  the 
expenditures.  In  the  other  seasons  the  deficits 
met  by  Mr.  Higginson  have  ranged  from  $2000  to 
$40,000.  The  annual  seriesof  concerts  nownum- 
bers  twenty-four,  given  on  Saturday  evenings, 
with  public  rehearsals  (which  are  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  the  same  as  the  concerts)  on  the 
preceding  Friday  afternoons.  For  twenty  years 
the  concerts  were  given  in  the  old  Music  Hall. 
In  the  autumn  of  1901,  however,  the  orchestra  | 
took  possession  of  a  fine  new  Symphony  Hall, 
built  esj>ecially  for  its  accommodation.  A 
series  of  nightly  popular  concerts,  extending 
over  a  period  of  two  months,  is  given  every 
summer. 

An  important  element  of  its  work  which  has 
reached  a  firmly  established  basis  in  recent  years 
is  that  accomplished  outside  of  Boston.  Besides 
apj>earing  frequently  in  New  England  cities 
near  Boston  the  orchestra  makes  five  trips  a 
year,  in  season,  to  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  and 
New  York,  giving  one  concert  on  each  visit  to 
the  first  two  cities  and  three  in  New  York  (two 
in  the  Borough  of  Manhattan  and  one  in  the 
Borough  of  Brooklyn).  The  concerts  in  New 
York  have  been  given  uninterruptedly  since 
1887.  In  1903  the  orchestra  took  an  important 
step  in  establishing  a  pension  fund,  formed  by 
the  self- assessment  of  the  members,  the  proceeds 
of  two  special  concerts  given  annually,  and  con- 
tributions of  friends  of  the  organisation.    R.  A. 

Brooklyn. 

The  Philharmonic  Society,  incorporated 
1857,  has  for  its  declared  object  'the  advance- 
ment  of  music  in  the  city  of  Brooklyn,  by 
procuring  the  public  ]>erformance  of  the  l*\st 
works  in  this  department  of  art.'  Its  affairs 
are  controlled  by  a  directorate  of  twenty-five  | 
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members,  chosen  annually  from  which  a  govern- 
ment is  appointed.  Membership  is  secured  by 
{>ayment  of  the  subscription  annually  designated 
by  the  directors,  who  also  prescribe  the  number 
of  these  subscriptions,  limited,  for  soveral  years, 
to  1200.  Beginning  in  the  autumn  of  1857,  five 
or  more  concerts  have  been  given  in  each  season, 
that  at  the  close  of  the  twenty-first  season.  May 
10,  1879,  being  the  108th— each  preceded  by 
three  public  rehearsals.  During  the  first 
five  seasons  the  concerts  were  given  at  the 
Brooklyn  Athenseum.  Since  1 862  the  Brooklyn 
Academy  of  Music,  a  large  theatre  holding 
nearly  3000  people,  has  been  made  use  ol. 
The  orchestral  conductors  have  been —  Theodore 
Eisfeld,  1857-62  ;  Theodore  Thomas,  j»art  of 
1862  ;  Mr.  Eisfeld  again,  until  the  election  of 
Carl  Bergmann,  Sept  5,  1865  ;  Mr.  Thomas, 
re-elected  Sept  4,  1866  ;  Mr.  Bergmann  again, 
1870-73  ;  succeeded  May  26,  1873,  by  Mr. 
Thomas,  who  retained  the  position  until  his 
departure  for  Chicago  (see  below),  assisted  by 
William  G.  Dietrich,  who  had  charge  of  the 
orchestra  at  the  first  two  rehearsals  of  each 
concert.  The  concerts  have  always  been  of  a 
high  order  ;  the  orchestra  large  and  composed 
of  the  best  musicians  procurable  ;  the  pro- 
grammes of  a  catholic  nature,  no  especial  school 
of  music  having  undue  prominence.  Im|>ortant 
works  have  been  produced  for  the  first  time  in 
America, including  several  by  native  comjtosers. 
Large  choral  works  have  occasionally  figured 
on  the  Society's  programmes,  as  well  as  solos 
and  instrumental  concertos.  The  Society's 
Library  contains  the  scores  and  parts  of  over 
100  orchestral  works.  F.  H.  J. 

What  was  formerly  the  city  of  Brooklyn, 
N.Y.,  is  now  a  borough  of  the  American 
metropolis.  Nevertheless  the  Philharmonic 
Society  retains  the  corjwate  name  by  which  it 
has  been  known  since  1857.  Theodore  Thomas, 
with  his  orchestra,  gave  its  concerts  from  1873 
till  1891.  On  his  dejiarture  for  Chicago  an 
arrangement  was  made  by  which  the  concerts 
(five  annually,  by  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra)  were  continued  under  the  joint 
auspices  of  the  Philharmonic  Society  and  the 
Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  After  the 
destruction  of  the  Academy  of  Music,  Nov.  29, 
1903,  the  concerts  were  transferred  to  the 
Baptist  Temple.  B.  E.  k. 

Chicago. 

The  Theodore  Thomas  Orchestra  of 
Chicago  is  in  several  things  unique  amongst 
the  concert  institutions  of  the  United  States, 
but  in  none  so  much  as  its  history,  which 
illustrates  achievement  through  the  persistence 
of  a  man  of  dominant  ambition  and  iron  will, 
the  courage  and  stead  fastness  of  a  coterie  of 
friends  and  music-lovers,  and  the  public  spirit 
of  a  young  city  of  amazing  resource  and  in- 
domitable energy.     The  orchestra  is  the  only 
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one  in  the  United  States  which  bears  officially 
the  name  of  its  creator  ;  it  is  also  the  only  one 
of  its  kind  which  occupies  its  own  hall.  This 
hall  is  its  endowment,  an  endowment  which 
may  fairly  be  said  to  be  more  endnring  than 
that  of  any  other  concert  institution  in  the 
country,  inasmuch  as  it  does  not  depend  upon 
the  wealth  and  inclination  of  an  individual,  a 
body  of  guarantors  or  the  interests  of  the  players 
themselves  as  is  the  case  of  one  or  the  other  of 
the  Societies  discussed  in  this  article.  The 
management  of  the  Theodore  Thomas  Orchestra 
Is  in  the  hands  of  the  Orchestral  Association  of 
Chicago,  and  for  fifteen  years  it  was  known  as 
the  Chicago  Orchestra,  though  popularly  spoken 
of  by  the  name  by  which  it  is  now  officially 
known.  It  had  its  origin  primarily  in  the 
admiration  exoited  by  Mr.  Thomas  (q. v.)  in  the 
metropolis  of  the  Middle  West  in  the  course  of 
a  long  series  of  concerts  given  by  him  when  he 
was  still  the  leader  of  an  itinerant  orchestra 
which  went  out  from  New  York,  and  a  series 
whioh  he  gave  every  summer  for  a  number  of 
years  in  a  building  ereoted  for  exposition  pur- 
poses  on  the  Lake  Front  The  first  Thomas 
concert  was  given  in  Chicago  in  1869,  when  the 
city  was  only  thirty-four  years  old  as  a  muni- 
cipal corporation,  and  when  it  was  surpassed  in 
population  by  Cincinnati  and  St  Louis.  But 
the  love  of  good  music  which  Mr.  Thomas 
implanted  in  the  city  would  not  have  yielded 
its  present  fruit  had  it  not  been  for  the  disasters 
which  overwhelmed  Mr.  Thomas's  private  enter- 
prises during  the  last  few  years  of  his  sojourn 
in  New  York  City.  The  chief  causes,  which 
operated  against  his  efforts  to  maintain  his  own 
orchestra  in  the  American  metropolis  may  be 
looked  for  in  the  variety  and  number  of  interests 
developed  by  the  growth  of  musical  culture  in 
New  York.  In  1890,  when  he  ended  his  labours 
in  the  city  which  had  been  his  home  since 
childhood,  orchestral  concerts  were  regularly 
given  by  the  Philharmonic  and  Symphony 
Societies,  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  and 
the  band  conducted  by  Anton  SeidL  Mr. 
Thomas  had  himself  helped  to  raise  the  Philhar- 
monic Society  to  a  proud  position,  and  many 
circumstances  conspired  to  prevent  him  from 
commanding  the  large  allegiance  which  his 
ambition  and  ideals  exacted.  Moreover,  Grand 
Opera,  which  hitherto  had  been  an  exotic,  had 
taken  firm  root  in  the  Metropolitan  Opera-House 
(see  Opera  in  the  United  States,  vol.  iii.  pp. 
468-472)  and  gathered  unto  itself  a  munificent 
public  patronage.  In  a  sense,  Mr.  Thomas's 
missionary  labours  were  done  in  New  York, 
and  it  was  for  the  good  of  music  that  he  trans- 
ferred his  work  to  Chicago. 

It  was  in  the  summer  of  1890,  when  Mr. 
Thomas  had  abandoned  all  of  his  individual 
enterprises  in  New  York,  that  he  was  met  by 
C.  Norman  Fay,  his  brother-in-law,  of  Chicago, 
and  from  him  received  the  suggestion  that  he 


come  to  that  city  and  organise  an  orchestra 
there.  He  agreed,  provided  that  a  guarantee 
fund  of  $50,000  a  year  for  three  years  should  be 
raised.  Fifty -two  citizens  of  Chicago  were 
found  who  subscribed  $1000  a  year  for  three 
years,  an  official  invitation  was  extended  and 
accepted,  and  Mr.  Thomas  took  a  habitation  in 
the  city  in  1891,  spending  the  intermediate  time 
in  organising  his  new  band.  Meanwhile  the 
Orchestral  Association,  which  was  conceived  as 
a  self  -  perpetuating  body,  was  organised  by 
N.  K.  Fairbank,  C.  Norman  Fay,  E.  B.  M'CaRg*, 
A.  C.  Bartlett  and  C.  D.  HamilL  This  associa- 
tion entered  into  an  agreement  with  Mr.  Thomas 
and  the  guarantors  to  give  two  concerts  a  week, 
on  Friday  afternoons  and  Saturday  evenings, 
for  twenty  weeks  each  season  for  three  years. 
The  musicians  were  engaged  for  twenty-eight 
weeks,  eight  of  which  were  devoted  to  concerts 
outside  Chicago.  The  Chicago  concerts  were 
given  in  the  Auditorium,  a  new  theatre  with 
a  seating  capacity  of  between  4000  and  5000. 
At  the  end  of  the  contract  period  the  losses 
entailed  by  the  concerts  amounted  to  $158,000, 
which  fact  together  with  certain  unpleasant 
experiences  in  which  Mr.  Thomas  had  become 
involved  as  Musical  Director  of  the  World's 
Fair  held  in  1898,  had  a  discouraging  effect 
upon  the  guarantors.  Originally  there  were 
fifty-two ;  two  of  them  failed  to  pay  their 
assessments,  and  twenty  declined  to  renew  their 
subscriptions.  The  Orchestral  Association  was 
now  reorganised,  and  new  subscriptions  were 
asked  on  a  basis  of  a  unit  of  $50,  each  unit  to 
entitle  the  subscriber  to  a  vote  for  the  trustees 
who  were  to  take  over  the  financial  administra- 
tion. An  effort  to  create  another  three  years' 
term  failed ,  and  the  guarantee  fund  for  the  fourth 
season  amounted  to  only  $30,000,  which  proved 
to  be  $4000  less  than  the  cost  of  the  concerts. 
The  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  seasons  created 
deficits  of  $27,000  and  $39,000  respectively, 
the  last  largely  due  to  injudicious  travelling. 
The  guarantee  for  these  seasons  being  only 
$22,000  for  each  year  a  debt  of  $30,000  ac- 
cumulated, for  which  a  special  subscription  was 
raised.  This  was  done,  the  debts  paid,  and  a 
contingent  fund  of  $30,000  was  created,  which 
soon  disappeared  under  the  flood  of  losses.  On 
guarantees  raised  from  year  to  year  the  orchestra 
continued  the  concerts  until  the  final  phase  of 
the  enterprise  was  reached.  On  Feb.  18,  1903, 
the  patrons  of  the  concerts  were  asked  by  the 
trustees  of  the  Association  to  subscribe  to  a  fund 
for  the  purpose  of  building  a  hall  which  should 
be  a  permanent  home  of  the  organisation,  the 
theory  of  the  trustees  being  thst  a  hall  with  a 
seating  capacity  of  2500  would  secure  better 
support  than  one  with  so  many  seats  that  there 
was  little  if  any  inducement  to  subscribe  for  the 
season.  It  was  argued,  besides,  that  the  saving 
in  rentals  and  an  income  from  the  same  source 
would  put  the  orchestra  on  a  self-supporting 
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basis.  A  system  was  adopted  which  appealed 
for  subscriptions  to  all  classes  of  the  population, 
and  8000  subscriptions  were  secured,  ranging 
in  amount  from  10  cents  to  $25,000,  and 
amounting  to  |650,000.  Building  operations 
were  begun  in  May  1904,  and  the  hall  which 
cost  $750,000  was  dedicated  on  Dec  14  of  the 
same  year.  Up  to  this  time  the  losses  on 
each  season  had  been  as  follows ;  1st  season 
$53,000;  2nd,  $51,000;  3rd,  $49,000  ;  4th, 
$34,000  ;  6th,  $27,000  ;  6th,  $27,000  ;  7th, 
$39,000  ;  8th,  $16,000  ;  9th,  $16,000  ;  10th, 
$26,000;  11th,  $30,000;  12th,  $20,000  ; 
13th, $21,000  ;  14th,  $19,000  ;  15th,  $15,000. 
In  March  1907  the  treasurer,  Frederick  J. 
Wessels,  wrote  touching  the  result  of  the  new 
policy  of  the  Orchestral  Association:  'The 
theory  of  the  Trustees  has  proved  correct  The 
ticket  sales  have  increased  every  year,  the  demand 
for  seats  being  sufficient  to  induce  the  Trustees 
to  lengthen  the  season  of  24  weeks  (48  concerts) 
to  28  weeks  (56  concerts).  The  present  patron- 
Age,  together  with  the  building  rentals  and 
hiring  of  the  hall  for  outside  attractions  is 
sufficient  to  keep  the  orchestra  on  a  no- loss  basis, 
notwithstanding  the  large  interest  and  tax 
expenditures  to  be  met'  Mr.  Thomas  lived  to 
conduct  only  five  concerts  in  the  new  hall,  the 
last  on  Dec.  24,  1904.  He  died  on  Jan.  4, 
1905,  and  was  succeeded  by  Frederick  A.  Stock 
(q.v.),  who  had  been  his  assistant       H.  e.  k. 

Cincinnati. 

The  Cincinnati  Symphony  Orchestra. 
Concerts  of  symphonic  music  were  given  by  this 
organisation  from  Jan.  1895  to  April  1907, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Cincinnati  Orchestra 
Association,  whose  affairs  are  administered  by 
a  Board  of  Directors  composed  of  women,  and 
supported  financially  by  bodies  of  shareholders, 
stockholders,  and  subscribers  to  a  guarantee 
fund.  The  Association  was  organised  in  1 895 
for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  culture  of  high- 
class  orchestral  music,  which  for  fifteen  years 
had  been  dependent  upon  the  somewhat  de- 
sultory and  sporadic  efforts  of  the  College  of 
Musio  of  Cincinnati  The  concerts  of  the  first 
season,  given  between  January  and  April  of 
1895,  were  divided  into  three  series  of  three 
concerts  each,  preceded  by  afternoon  public 
rehearsals,  and  were  conducted  by  Frank  Van 
der  Stucken,  Anton  Seidl,  and  Henry  Schradieck. 
Mr.  Van  der  Stucken  was  then  engaged  as  sole 
conductor,  and  remained  such  for  twelve  years, 
during  which  period  ten  afternoon  and  ten 
evening  concerts  were  given  annually.  At  the 
olose  of  the  thirteenth  season  (1906-7),  the 
Orchestra  Association,  rather  than  submit  to 
the  dictation  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Musicians,  disbanded  the  orchestra  and  re- 
solved to  invite  the  orchestras  of  the  eastern 
cities  and  Chicago  to  give  concerts  under  its 
auspices.  H.  E.  K. 


New  York. 

The  Philharmonic  Society  of  New 
York  is  the  oldest  orchestral  body  in  con- 
tinuous service  in  the  United  States  devoted  to 
the  performance  of  instrumental  music.  In- 
cidentally it  also  extends  help  to  its  superannu- 
ated members,  and  to  that  end  maintains  a 
pension  fund  created  by  gifts  from  its  friends, 
one  half  of  the  initiation  fees  paid  by  new 
members  on  their  election,  fines  assessed  against 
members  and  a  share  of  the  earnings  of  the 
concerts.  It  is  a  communistic  body  of  profes- 
sional musicians,  with  three  classes  of  members, 
viz.  Actual,  Honorary,  and  Honorary  Associate. 
In  the  first  class  there  are  none  but  professional 
players  upon  orchestral  instruments.  The  title 
of  Honorary  Member  is  bestowed  by  vote 
of  the  Society  upon  musicians  whose  emin- 
ence entitles  them  to  that  distinction  in  the 
eyes  of  the  members  ;  that  of  Honorary 
Associate  upon  laymen  for  the  same  reason. 
Election  to  membership  in  the  three  classes 
requires  a  unanimous  vote.  Active  devotion  to 
the  Society's  interests  is  enforced  on  the  part 
of  the  Actual  Members  by  a  system  of  fines. 
At  the  concerts  of  the  Society,  which  take 
place  only  in  the  regular  musical  season 
the  actual  members  constitute  a  little  less 
than  two-thirds  of  the  performers,  generally 
numbering  from  90  to  110.  The  additional 
players  are  engaged  by  the  Directors  in  the 
ordinary  way,  and  paid  the  ruling  rate  of  wage. 
At  the  end  of  each  season  the  money  in  the 
hands  of  the  Treasurer,  save  a  small  sum  withheld 
for  contingent  expenses,  is  divided  equally 
among  the  members  who  have  participated  in 
the  concerts.  All  the  officers  of  the  Society  are 
musicians  except  the  President,  who  as  a  rule, 
is  a  citizen  of  New  York  distinguished  by  love 
of  music  and  devotion  to  its  interests.  The 
conductor  need  not  be  a  member  of  the  Society, 
but  must  be  elected  like  the  other  officers.  His 
salary  is  fixed  by  agreement  between  him  and 
the  Board  of  Directors.  The  regular  subscription 
concerts  of  the  Philharmonic  Society  now  (in 
1908)  number  sixteen  in  each  season,  and  are 
given  in  pairs  on  Friday  afternoons  and  Saturday 
evenings  from  November  to  April,  the  pro- 
grammes of  each  pair  of  concerts  being  identical. 
Until  1906  it  was  a  rule  of  the  Society  that  its 
name  should  not  be  used  for  any  concerts 
except  those  given  under  its  own  auspices  ;  but 
the  advent  of  'star  conductors'  led  to  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  rule  in  the  hope  that  the  Society  might 
participate  in  other  concerts  than  its  own,  thus 
adding  to  its  income  and  recouping  it  for 
the  large  salaries  demanded  by  the  'stars.' 
The  results  of  the  first  season  did  not  justify 
the  change.  Among  the  Honorary  Members 
of  the  Society  since  its  fonndation  have 
been  Vienxtemps  (the  first  one,  elected  In 
1843),  Spohr,  Mcndslssohn ,  Jenny Lind,  Sontag, 
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Alboni,  William  Vincent  Wallace,  Thalberg, 
Mme.  Parepa-Rosa,  Franz  Liszt,  Richard  Wag- 
ner, Joachim  Raff,  Anton  Rubinstein,  and 
Dvorak. 

The  history  of  the  Philharmonic  Society  of 
New  York  had  its  beginning  at  a  meeting  of 
professional  musicians  called  by  Ureli  Corelli 
Hill  (an  American  musician,  violinist,  and  con- 
ductor, pupil  of  Spohr  in  Cassel)  held  on  April 
2,  1842.  The  impulse  to  organise  such  a 
Society  seems  to  have  come  from  the  artistic 
success  achieved  at  a  '  Musical  Solemnity '  given 
in  Juno  1839,  in  honour  of  the  memory  of  Daniel 
Sehlesinger,  one  of  the  first  thoroughly  trained 
musicians  to  make  his  home  in  New  York. 
The  most  prominent  musicians  in  the  city  were 
present  at  this  meeting  and  the  meetings  which 
followed,  at  which  the  organisation  of  the 
Society  was  perfected.  Among  them  were  Mr. 
Hill  ;  A.  P.  Heinrich,  an  eccentric  Bohemian 
composer  who  presided  at  the  first  meeting,  but 
took  no  further  interest  in  the  affair  ;  Charles 
E.  Horn  (q.v.) ;  William  Vincent  Wallace,  who 
was  a  member  during  the  first  two  years  ; 
Alfred  Boucher,  a  connection  of  Alexandre 
Jean  Boucher  (?.».);  Dr.  Edward  Hodges, 
an  English  Cathedral  musician,  afterwards 
organist  of  Trinity  Church  ;  H.  C.  Timm  and 
William  Suharfenbcrg,  pianists  of  German  birth 
and  training  ;  George  Loder,  a  member  of  the 
Euglish  family  of  musicians  of  that  name  ;  and 
D.  G.  Etienne,  a  French  pianist  who  could  play 
the  horn  when  required.  To  Loder,  who  was 
connected  with  the  Society  throughout  the  first 
decade,  fell  the  honour  of  conducting  the  first 
performance  in  the  United  States  of  Beethoven's 
Choral  Symphony  at  a  concert  of  the  Society 
on  May  20,  1846.  Three  concerts  were  given 
in  the  first  season  (1842-43),  and  the  first 
programme  is  such  excellent  testimony  to  the 
seriousness  of  the  founders'  aims  that  it  deserves 
publication  here. 

rirtt  Concert,  Dec.  7.  1849— Symphony  So.  6.  In  C  minor.  Bout- 
hoven  (conducted  by  U.  C.  Hilt);  Seen*  from  •Oberon."  Weber 
M  vr"i  *  Otto! ;  Quintet  In  T>  minor,  for  pianoforte,  violin,  viol*, 
violoncello,  and  doublo-bnm.  Hummel  (Meaara.  Scbarfeuberg,  Hill. 
Derwort,  Boucher,  and  Rosier) ;  Overture  '  Oberon,'  Weber,  (con- 
ducted by  Mr.  Ktlenncl;  Duet  from'  Arm  Id*,"  Roentnl  (Madame 
Otto  and  Mr.  C  K.  Horn!;  Seen*  from*  Fidelio.' Beethoven  (Mr.  C.  K. 
Hornl;  Art*  Bravura,  from  The  ^r*«llo/  Mosart  I  Madame  Otto)  ; 
New  Overture  In  D,  K*lllwod*.  (conducted  by  Mr.  Tlmml.  The 
crcheatra  during  the  Vocal  muaic  waa  directed  by  H.  C.  Tlmm. 

For  the  next  sixteen  years  four  regular 
concerts  were  given  each  season,  then  for  ten 
years  five.  In  the  twenty-seventh  season  the 
number  was  increased  to  six,  and  this  remained 
the  rule  until  the  fifty-sixth  season,  when  the 
number  was  increased  to  eight.  Out  of  a 
custom  of  admitting  amateurs  to  the  rehearsals 
of  the  Society  which  was  inaugurated  in  the 
second  season  there  grew  the  so-called  public 
rehearsals,  which  for  several  decades  differed  in 
nothing  but  name  and  the  time  of  performance 
from  the  regular  concerts.  In  1906  the  title 
1  public  rehearsals '  was  abandoned  for  '  After- 
noon Concerts.'     This  explains  the  statement, 
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heretofore  made,  that  now  the  Society  gives 
sixteen  subscription  concerts  annually.     It  was 
the  custom  during  the  early  years  of  the  Society, 
when  the  president  was  a  professional  musician 
and  necessarily  a  member  of  the  Society,  to 
leave  the  conducting  of  the  concerts  in  his 
hands,  though  for  a  number  of  years  that 
official  found  it  expedient  to  share  the  duty 
with  the  leading  members   of  the  Society, 
especially  such  as  were  at  the  head  of  singing 
and  other  musical  societies.     Thus  in  the  first 
season,  though  only  three  concerts  were  given, 
five  members  officiated  at  the  conductor's  desk, 
viz:  U.  C.  Hill,  H.  C.  Timm,  W.  Alpere, 
Alfred  Boucher,  and  George  Loder.    D.  G. 
Etienne  aided  Hill,  Loder,  and  Al]*ere  in  the 
second  season.    Two  new  men,  one  of  whom 
was  destined  to  play  an  important  r61e  in  the 
history  of  the  Society,  appeared  in  the  seventh 
season.     They  were  Theodore   Eisfeld,  who 
came  from  Europe  with  cxi>crience  gained  in 
conducting  concerts  in  Paris  and  elsewhere ; 
and  Max  Martezek, whose  real  activities  belonged 
in  the  field  of  opera.    In  Eisfeld's  second  season 
the  directors  changed  their  policy  and  elected 
Eisfeld  sole  director  for  the  season.     In  1854 
Carl  Bergmann  was  associated  with  him  and 
H.  C.  Timm,  who  was  then  president,  and 
thereafter  for  ten  years,  save  the  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  seasons  conducted  solely  by  Eis- 
feld and  the  fourteenth  and  seventeenth  con- 
ducted  by  Bergmann,  these  two  men  conducted 
alternately.     Bergmann  was   sole  conductor 
from  1865  to  1876.   Then  came  an  interregnum 
of  three  years  with  Dr.  Leoj>old  Damrosch, 
Theodore  Thomas,  and  Adolph  Neuendorff  as 
conductors.    Mr.  Thomas  was  conductor  for 
the  next  twelve  years,  Anton  Seidl  for  the  next 
seven  (holding  the  position  at  the  time  of  his 
death  on  March  28,  1 898)  ;  and  Emil  Pair 
for  four.    Under  the  artistic  administration  of 
Messrs.  Thomas  and  Seidl,  the  Society  grew 
steadily  in  prosperity  and  reached  its  zenith.  A 
falling  off  in  popular  interest  during  the  Paur 
regimeand  theoneseason,  the  sixty -first,  in  which 
Walter  Damrosch  was  conductor,  led  to  the 
adoption  of  the  custom,  which  had  gained  a 
foothold  in  some  of  the  European  capitals,  of 
engaging  a  different  conductor  for  each  concert, 
instead  of  one  for  the  entire  season.  These 
'  guests '   in   the   sixty  -  second   Reason  were 
Edouard  Colonne  of  Paris,  Gustav  F.  Ko^el  of 
Frankfort,  Henry  J.  Wood  of  London,  Victor 
Herbert  of  Pittsburgh,  Felix  Weingartner  of 
Munich,  and  Richard  Strauss  of  Berlin.    In  the 
sixty  third  season  the  conductors  were  Gustav 
F.  Kogel,  Edouard  Colonne,  Wassili  S  ifonorTof 
Moscow,  Felix  Weingartner,  and  Karl  Panzner 
of  Bremen  ;  Theodore  Thomas,  who  had  also 
accepted  the  invitation  of  the  directois,  died 
before  the  concert  which  he  was  to  conduct,  and 
Herr  Kogel  was  called  back  from  Frankfort  to 
I  take  his  place.    In  the  sixty-fourth  season  the 
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Society's  invitation  was  accepted  by  Willem 
Mengelberg  of  Amsterdam,  Victor  Herbert, 
Max  Fiedler  of  Hamburg,  M.  Safonotr,  Dr. 
Ernst  Kunwald  of  Frankfort,  and  Fritz  Stein - 
bach  of  Cologne.  At  the  end  of  this  scaaou  an 
engagement  was  made  with  M.  Safonoff  as  sole 
conductor  for  three  years.  To  carry  out  these 
new  policies  a  number  of  public-spirited  citizens 
placed  a  considerable  fund  at  the  service  of  the 
Society. 

(For  a  history  of  the  Society  see  The  Philhar- 
monic Society  of  New  York;  a  memorial  by 
Henry  Edward  Krehbiel  published  on  the 
occasion  of  the  Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  the  Society,  April  1892,  London, 
Noveilo,  Ewer  k  Co.)  H.  K.  K. 

The  New  York  Symphony  Society.  This 
organisation  is  a  successor,  dc  jure  if  not  de  facto, 
of  a  Society  of  like  name,  which  was  founded  in 
1878  by  Dr.  Leopold  Damrosch.    During  the 
early  years  of  its  existence  the  New  York 
Symphony  Society  maintained  an  exceedingly 
active  competition  with  the  orchestra  of  Theodore 
Thomas,  and  the  rivalry  of  the  organisations 
had  much  to  do  with  familiarising  the  New 
York  public  with  the  works  of  the  German, 
French,  and  Russian  composers  as  fast  as  they 
were  published,  and  even  before,  since  Dr. 
Damrosch  and  Mr.  Thomas  were  both  in  the 
habit  of  securing  manuscript  copies  of  their 
compositions  from  the  leading  authors  of  Europe. 
After  the  death  of  Dr.  Damrosch  in  1885  his 
son  Walter  succeeded  to  the  conductorship  of 
the  Society,  and  has  remained  its  administrative 
as  well  as  artistic  head  ever  since.    The  Society 
has  passed  through  many  vicissitudes,  and  has 
several  times  appeared  to  be  moribund,  only  to 
be  awakened  to  renewed  life  by  its  energetic 
and  indefatigable  conductor.    The  concerts  were 
permitted  to  lapse  in  1^99,  when  Mr.  Damrosch 
devoted  a  year  to  composition  ;  again  when  he 
travelled  with  his  own  opera  company,  and  still 
again  when  he  became  conductor  for  a  season 
(1902-3)  of  the  Philharmonic  Society  of  New 
York  (q.v.).    Retiring  from  that  post  Mr.  Dam- 
rosch organised  what  for  four  years  was  called 
the  New  York  Symphony  Orchestra,  on  a  co- 
operative basis,  profit  and  loss  being  shared  by 
the  members  of  the  organisation  and  a  committee 
of  guarantors.    The  plan  proved  to  be  unsatis- 
factory, and  in  the  spring  of  1907  the  guarantors 
called  the  old  Symphony  Society  back  to  life, 
and  resolved  to  proceed  under  the  old  style  and 
in  the  old  manner,  paying  the  players  weekly 
wages  throughout  the  season,  and  assuming  all 
financial  res|K>nsibilities.    At  the  same  time  it 
was  determined  to   increase  the   number  of 
concerts  in  New  York  City  to  twenty-eight, 
half  of  them  to  be  given  on  Sunday  afternoons. 
In  the  season  1905-6  Felix  Weingartner  alter- 
nated with  Mr.  Damrosch  in  conducting  concerts 
in  New  York  and  other  cities  ;  for,  unlike  the 
Philharmonic  Society,  this  band  makes  tours 


to  many  cities  and  towns  in  the  United  States. 
It  also  remains  intact  during  the  summer  months, 
and  provides  music  for  large  and  fashionable 
resorts  mar  Philadelphia  and  Chicago.  H.  E.  K. 

People's  Symphony  Concerts  of  New 
York.  Under  this  title  a  series  of  concerts  are 
annually  given  in  the  chief  American  city  by 
an  orchestra  of  excellent  proportions  and  artistic 
character,  and  with  programmes  of  a  high  class, 
for  which  there  is  little  more  than  a  nominal 
charge  for  admission,  the  prices  varying  from 
ten  cents  to  fifty.  The  concerts  are  also  given 
in  jttiirs,  first  in  the  large  hall  of  Cooper  Union, 
situated  in  the  densely  populated  district  known 
as  the  East  Side ;  then  in  Carnegie  Hall,  the  home 
of  all  the  fashionable  concerts,  the  purpose  being 
to  reach  all  classes  of  the  people  whose  tastes 
the  concerts  are  designed  to  educate.  Under 
the  title  'The  People's  Symphony  Concerts' 
auxiliary  chamber  concerts  are  also  given  by 
local  combinations  of  players.  All  the  concerts, 
which  were  called  into  being  by  Franz  Xavier 
Arena  in  1902  and  have  been  directed  by  him 
ever  since,  are  given  under  the  auspices  of  an 
organisation  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  and  are  maintained  largely 
by  the  contributions  of  philanthropic  persona 
interested  in  musical  culture.  These  contribu- 
tions range  from  $2500,  which  sum  entitles  the 
donor  to  bo  a  founder,  to  a  dollar  a  year. 
Receipts  and  expenses  are  about  $12,000  a  year, 
and  at  the  end  of  1905  the  organisation  had 
a  permanently  invested  fund  of  the  same 
amount.  R.  e.  k. 

Youmo  People's  Symphony  Concerts  of 
New  York.  For  the  purpose  of  giving  children 
and  young  ]>eople  an  opportunity  not  only  to 
hear  standard  symphonic  works  but  also  to 
become  familiar  with  their  structure  and  con- 
tents Frank  Damrosch  organised  an  annual 
series  of  concerts  under  the  above  title  in  1898. 
Appreciation  of  the  compositions  is  helped  by 
explanatory  remarks  made  by  the  conductor,  in 
which  the  forms  are  briefly  analysed  and  the 
poetic  contents  suggested,  themes  and  phrases 
being  played  in  illustration  by  the  orchestra. 
The  concerts  are  given  at  popular  prices,  and 
teachers  and  pupils  of  the  public  schools  of  the 
city  receive  tickets  at  half  price.  Inasmuch  as 
the  orchestral  has  full  symphonic  dimensions, 
that  of  the  New  York  Symphony  Society  being 
employed  and  solo  artists  are  frequently  en- 
gaged, the  expenses  are  not  always  covered, 
though  for  years  all  the  seats  in  Carnegie  Hall 
have  been  subscribed  for,  and  the  resulting  deficit 
is  usually  met  by  private  subscription  of  public- 
spirited  music  lovers.  The  management  of  the 
concerts  is  in  the  hands  of  a  small  committee  of 
ladies ;  there  is  no  official  organisation.  H.  E.  K. 

Philadelphia. 

The  Philadelphia  Orchestra,  whose  affairs 
are  administered  by  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra 
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Association,  aided  by  committees  of  ladies 
from  towns  and  cities  contiguous  to  Phila- 
delphia, was  organised  in  1900.  The  Orchestra 
Association  is  composed  of  about  300  men  and 
women,  prominent  in  social  and  artistic  affairs, 
who  annually  guarantee  the  cost  of  the  enter- 
prise. Until  now  (1908)  the  yearly  losses  have 
ranged  from$50, 000  to  $70,000,but  Philadelphia 
has  repeated  the  story  of  Chicago  in  its  self- 
sacrificing  devotion  to  the  ideal  which  it  has  set 
for  itself  in  respect  of  orchestral  music.  The 
history  of  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  does  not 
differ  essentially  from  that  of  a  number  of  the 
other  institutions  discussed  in  this  article  ; 
though  the  desire  of  the  city's  society  element 
to  have  adequate  performances  of  opera  as  a 
feature  of  the  social  season  was  largely  instru- 
mental in  its  formation.  Readers  of  the  article 
in  this  Dictionary  on  Opera  in  ths  U.S.  (vol. 
iii.  pp.  466-472)  will  have  observed  that  for  a 
long  time  in  the  latter  part  of  the  1 8th  and  the 
first  decades  of  the  1 9th  centuries  Philadelphia 
was  a  vigorous  rival  of  New  York  in  operatic 
activity,  but  that  in  the  course  of  time 
supremacy  went  to  the  latter  city.  So  long  as 
Theodore  Thomas  was  a  factor  in  the  orchestral 
music  of  the  eastern  cities,  his  orchestra  gave 
concerts  with  greater  or  less  regularity  in  Phila- 
delphia ;  but  the  abandonment  of  his  individual 
enterprises  in  1891  left  the  music-lovers  of  the 
old  Federal  capital  without  regular  concerts  of 
high-class  orchestral  music.  The  Boston  Or- 
chestra, on  its  travels,  supplied  the  want  for 
several  years,  but  could  not  satisfy  the  ambitions 
of  a  city  properly  proud  of  the  part  which  it 
had  played  in  the  political,  commercial,  social, 
and  artistic  history  of  the  country.  In  the 
season  of  1894-95  there  was  something  like  an 
awakening  of  the  dormant  musical  interests  of  the 
city.  In  1895-96  a  committee  was  formed  to 
promote  an  opera  season,  and  a  season  of  opera 
in  English  of  forty  performances  was  given  under 
a  guarantee  with  Mr.  Gustav  Hinrichs  as 
director.  In  the  next  season  Mr.  Walter 
Damrosch  supplied  local  operatic  needs ;  in 
1897-98  Messrs.  Damrosch  and  Ellis,  and 
in  1898-99  Mr.  Charles  Ellis  alone  with  Mr. 
Damrosch  as  conductor  and  director.  There- 
after, the  local  committee  of  opera  guarantors 
made  annual  arrangements  for  opera  from  year 
to  year  with  Maurice  Gran  and  Heinrich 
Conried. 

During  this  period  of  operatic  interest  or- 
chestral matters  were  also  in  a  ferment  While 
Mr.  Hinrichs  was  director  of  the  opera  he  gave 
orchestral  concert*,  and  tried  to  develop  a  sym- 
phonic band  out  of  the  material  whioh  he  found 
at  hand.  In  the  same  season  the  Musical  Fund 
Society,  an  old  foundation,  created  conditions 
which  made  it  possible  for  a  local  concert  or- 
chestra, the  Germania,  to  increase  the  number 
of  its  members  and  to  give  a  series  of  Friday 
afternoon  concerts  under  the  direction  of  William 


8toll,  Jr.,  a  well-known  violinist  The  concerts 
of  the  Germania  continued  for  two  years,  where- 
upon Henry  Gordon  Thunder,  director  of  the 
Philadelphia  Choral  Society,  took  up  the  work 
and  out  of  the  same  material  organised  a  Phila- 
delphia Orchestra  ;  his  concerts, like  those  of  Mr. 
Stall,  however,  were  tentative  in  character,  and 
served  chiefly  to  disclose  the  inadequacy  of  the 
players.  After  five  years  of  these  praiseworthy 
but  futile  efforts  a  number  of  the  most  prominent 
men  and  women  in  social  and  musical  circles 
formed  the  Orchestral  Association.  Some  of 
the  foremost  workers  in  the  new  enterprise 
were  the  cultivated  amateurs  who  had  formed  a 
'Symphony  Society  of  Philadelphia'  in  1893, 
with  Dr.  W.  W.  Gilchrist  as  conductor ;  this 
Society  gave  concerts  from  time  to  time  until 
the  new  orchestra,  a  brief  forerunner  of  the 
present  organisation,  appeared  on  the  field. 
This  new  orchestra  gave  two  concerts  in  the 
spring  of  1900  with  Fritz  Scheel  as  conductor. 
Mr.  Scheel  had  been  an  assistant  to  Dr.  von  Billow 
in  Hamburg,  and  was  a  man  of  fine  musical  parts 
and  splendid  energy.  The  success  of  the  two  con- 
certs was  such  as  to  induce  the  Association  to 
send  him  abroad  to  recruit  the  orchestra,  and 
make  of  it  a  first-class  symphonic  organisation. 
The  first  regular  season  of  the  newly  recruited 
orchestra  was  given  in  1900-1,  and  from  that 
time  till  his  death  in  February  1907,  Mr. 
Scheel  remained  conductor  of  the  band  ;  he  was 
succeeded  in  the  season  of  1907-8  by  Karl 
Pohlig.  The  Philadelphia  Orchestra  does  not 
confine  its  ministrations  to  Philadelphia,  but 
besides  twenty  afternoon  and  twenty  evening 
concerts  there,  gives  concerts  each  year  in  other 
neighbouring  towns  and  cities,  such  as  Wil- 
mington, Del.,  Harrisburg,  Pa,  Trenton,  N.J., 
Easton,  Pa.,  Reading,  Pa.,  Baltimore  and 
Washington.  h  .  ■ .  k  . 

Pittsburgh. 

Pittsburgh  Symphony  Orchestra.  The 
incentive  to  organise  a  permanent  concert 
orchestra  in  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  came 
with  Andrew  Carnegie's  gift  to  the  city  of  a 
building  that  should  contain  a  library,  art 
gallery,  museum,  and  music  hall.  The  building 
was  dedicated  in  1895,  and  the  Art  Society 
undertook  to  raise  funds  to  support  an  orchestra 
for  three  years.  The  first  season  of  the  Or- 
chestra was  begun  on  Feb.  27,  1896.  Frederic 
Archer  was  conductor.  Twenty  concerts 
were  given  that  year  in  Pittsburgh,  and  in 
the  two  years  fol  lowing,  twenty  in  Pittsburgh 
and  in  other  towns,  seven  in  the  season  1896-97, 
and  five  in  1897-98.  Mr.  Archer  was  chiefly 
known  as  an  organist  but  he  had  had  some  ex- 
perience in  the  English  provinces  as  a  conductor. 
He  was  succeeded  as  conductor  by  Victor  Her- 
bert in  1898.  In  the  season  of  1898-99  the  con- 
certs given  numbered  twenty  in  Pittsburgh  and 
nine  in  other  places.  The  next  season  the  number 
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in  the  regular  series  wss  increased  to  thirty -six, 
and  so  it  remained  for  the  next  five  years.  At 
the  same  time  the  Orchestra  entered  upon  a 
much  greater  activity  in  giving  concerts  outside 
of  Pittsburgh.  Tours  were  undertaken,  and  the 
concerts  varied  in  number  from  twenty-seven  to 
forty-five.  In  1904  Mr.  Herbert  was  succeeded 
by  Ei nil  Paur,  who  for  five  years,  from  1898  to 
1898,  had  been  conductor  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra.  The  number  of  concerts  in 
the  Pittsburgh  season  was  reduced  to  thirty  ; 
but  in  that  season  forty-three  concerts  were 
given  in  other  cities  and  towns  and  eighty-five 
in  the  season  of  1905-6. 

From  the  beginning  the  Art  Society  of  Pitts- 
burgh has  been  responsible  for  the  Orchestra ; 
but  it  has  asked  of  the  public  guarantees  of  a 
fixed  sum  in  periods  of  three  years,  each  repre- 
senting the  term  for  which  the  conductor  is 
engaged.  The  first  year  the  total  guarantee 
was  $25,000.  Each  year  the  sum  has  been  in- 
creased, until  for  the  three-year  term  beginning 
with  the  season  of  1904-5  the  amount  was 
$40,000  a  year.  At  no  time  in  the  history 
of  the  organisation  has  it  been  neoessary 
to  ask  the  guarantors  to  pay  the  maximum  of 
their  subscriptions,  but  the  deficit  in  the  first 
eleven  years  was  over  $250,000.  It  is  not 
expected  that  the  Orchestra  shall  pay  expenses  ; 
in  fact,  the  Committee  of  the  Art  Society  has 
declared  that  its  maintenance  ought  to  be 
regarded  as  an  obligation  upon  the  public- 
spirited  and  well-to-do  citizens  of  Pittsburgh. 
The  out-of-town  conoerts  have  formed  an  in- 
creasingly important  part  of  the  activities  of 
the  Orchestra,  and  through  them  its  influence 
has  been  great  in  Cleveland,  Buffalo,  Toledo, 
and  Detroit,  and  particularly  in  Toronto  and 
other  Canadian  cities  and  towns.  As  at  pre- 
sent (1908)  constituted,  the  Orchestra  numbers 
sixty- five  players.  R.  A. 

SYMPSON,  Christopher.  See  Simpson, 
ante,  pp.  455-456. 

SYNCOPATION.  [An  alteration  of  regular 
rhythm,  produced  by  placing  the  strongest 
emphasis  on  part  of  the  bar  not  usually  accented. 
In  a  bar  of  common  time,  the  simplest  form  of 
syncopation  is  produced  by  giving  three  notes 
of  the  value  of  a  crotchet,  a  minim,  and  a  crotchet 
respectively.  This  last  crotchet  is  often  tied 
on  to  the  first  crotchet  of  the  next  bar,  so 
that  for  several  bars  the  displaced  accentuation 
obtains  the  mastery.  The  fourth  species  of 
Strict  Counterpoint  (see  ante,  p.  724)  is  in 
in  syncopation.]  In  the  Coda  of  the  great 
Overture  '  Leonora  No.  3 '  Beethoven  has  a 
passage  given  out  syncopated  on  the  wind 
and  naturally  on  the  strings,  then  vice  versa. 
It  was  not,  however,  always  sufficient  for 
Beethoven  8  requirements,  as  may  be  seen 
from  a  well-known  place  in  the  Scherzo  of 
the  Eroica,  where  he  first  gives  a  passage  in 
syncopation— 


tr. 


and  then  repeats  it  in  common  time,  which  in 
this  instance  may  be  taken  as  an 
of 


Schumann  was  fonder  of  syncopation  than 
any  other  composer.  His  works  supply  many 
instances  of  whole  short  movements  so  synco- 
pated throughout  that  the  ear  loses  its  reckon- 
ing, and  the  impression  of  contra- tempo  is  lost : 
e.g.  Kinderscenen,  No.  10  ;  Faschingsschwank, 
No.  1,  and,  most  noticeable  of  all,  the  opening 
bar  of  the  '  Manfred  '  Overture. 


Wagner  has  one  or  two  examples  of  exceed- 
ingly complex  syncopation  :  an  accompaniment 
figure  in  Act  2  of  *  Tristan  und  Isolde,'  which 
runs  thus  throughout 


and  a  somewhat  similar  figure  in  Act  1  of  '  Got- 
terdammerung '  (the  scene  known  as  1  Hagen's 
watch  \  where  the  quavers  of  a  12-8  bar  are 
so  tied  as  to  convey  the  impression  of  6-4. 
The  prelude  to  Act  2  of  the  same  work  presents 
a  still  more  curious  specimen,  no  two  bars 
having  at  all  the  same  accent 


[The  figure  at  the  beginning  of  Tchaikovsky's 
string  quartet  in  D,  op.  11,  is  an  interesting 
instance  of  syncopation  carried  out  for  many 
bars  at  a  time. 


Brahma's  favourite  device  of  crossing  rhythms 
in  triple  time  is  not  usually  called  syncopa- 
tion, though  it  belongs  to  the  same  class  of 


devices.!    F.  c. 

SYNTAGMA  MTJSICTJM,  See  Praxtorius, 
vol  iii.  pp.  805-808. 

SYREN.    [See  8iren,  ante,  p.  4 71.  J 
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SYRINX.  [See  Pandean  Pipe,  vol  in. 
pp.  611,  612.] 

SYSTEM.  The  collection  of  staves  necessary 
for  the  complete  score  of  a  piece— in  a  string 
quartet,  or  an  ordinary  vocal  score,  four ;  a 
PF.  trio,  four  ;  a  PF.  quartet,  live  ;  aud  so  on. 
Two  or  more  of  these  will  go  on  a  page,  and 
then  we  speak  of  the  upper  or  lower  system, 
etc.  o. 

SZARVADY,  Madame.  See  Clauss-Szak- 
vady,  vol.  i.  p.  548,  and  add  date  of  death, 
in  Paris,  Sept.  1,  1907. 

SZYMANOWSKA,  Marie,  a  distinguished 
pianist  of  her  day,  who  would,  however,  hardly 
have  been  remembered  but  for  Goethe's  infatua- 
tion for  her.  She  was  bom  about  1790,  of 
Polish  parents  named  Wolowski,  and  was  a 
pupil  of  John  Field's  at  Moscow.  She  travelled 
much  in  Germany,  France,  and  England,  and 
died  at  St.  Petersburg  of  cholera  in  August  1 831. 
One  of  her  daughters  married  the  famous  Polish 
]>oet  Mickiewicz,  whom  she  had  introduced  to 
Goethe  in  July  1829.    Goethe  knew  her  as  | 


early  as  1821,  and  even  then  overpraised  her, 
setting  her  above  Hummel  ;  1  but  those  who 
do  so,'  says  Felix  Mendelssohn,  who  was  then 
at  Weimar,1  '  think  more  of  her  pretty  face 
than  her  not  pretty  playing.'  Goethe  renewed 
the  acquaintance  in  August  1823,  at  Eger,  where 
she  and  Anna  Milder  were  both  staying,  calls 
her  'an  incredible  player,'  and  expresses  his 
excitement  at  hearing  music  after  an  interval 
of  over  two  years  in  a  remarkable  letter  to 
Zelter  of  August  24.  1823,  again  comparing  ber 
with  Hummel,  to  the  latter's  disadvantage. 
Mme.  Szymanowska  appears  to  have  helped  to 
inspire  the  '  Trilogie  der  Leidenschaft,'  and  tbc 
third  of  its  three  jK>ems,  called  1  Aussuhnung, 
is  a  direct  allusion  to  her.  In  1824  she  was  in 
Berlin.  1  She  is  furiously  in  love  (rasend 
verliebt)  with  you,'  says  Zelter  to  the  poet, 
'  and  has  given  me  a  hundred  kisses  on  my 
mouth  for  you.' 

Her  compositions  were  chiefly  for  the  PF., 
with  a  few  songs.  g. 

>  Owthe  and  MtntUUtokn,  p.  26. 
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RANZ  DES  VACHES.  Line  9,  after  1  rant ' 
add  'and  the  Irish  raun — a  song.* 

REGGIO,  Pietro.  Add  that  Evelyn  heard 
him  sing  in  Sept.  1680  and  July  1684,  and 
says  that  Reggio  had  set  some  of  Abraham 
Cowley's  poems  to  music. 

RIMSKY-KORSAKOV.  In  list  of  works, 
under  '  Choral  with  Orchestra, '/or  'The  Legend 
of  St.  Olga'  read  The  Ballad  of  the  Doom  of 
Oleg,'  for  tenor  and  bass  soli,  male  choir  and 
orchestra  (performed  at  the  Newcastle  Fes- 
tival, 1909). 

ROUSSEAU,  Samuel.  Add  that  his  lyrical 
drama,  in  four  acts,  'Leone,'  to  a  libretto 
by  George  Montorgueil,  was  produced  at  the 
Opera-Comique,  Paris,  March  7,  1910. 

SAINT  PATRICK'S  DAY.  P.  207,  add 
that  the  air  has  been  long  known,  tradition- 
ally, in  northern  England  as  'Barbary  Bell.' 
In  the  south  it  is  sometimes  called  'Bacon 
and  Greens,'  and  is  used  as  a  Morris  dance- 
tune. 

SAINT-SAENS,  Camile.  P.  208a,  line 
36.  add  that  he  was  in  the  United  States  from 
October  to  December  1906. 

SAN  MARTINI.  Add  that  he  died  about 
1750. 

SANTLEY.  P.  2226,  line  24  from  bottom, 
for  '1876*  read  '1875,'  next  line  for  'Lyceum' 
read  '  Princess's,'  and  add  that  he  appeared  as 
Figaro  on  the  opening  night  of  the  season, 
continuing  with  the  company  in  1876,  when 
he  sang  the  Flying  Dutchman  at  the  Lyceum. 

SCARLATTI,  Francesco.  Line  5  from 
end  of  article,  add  that  the  concert  took  place 
in  May  1720  at  Hickford's  Room,  and  consisted 
mainly  of  his  own  compositions. 

SCHUMANN-HEINK,  Ernestine.  Add 
that  she  created  the  part  of  Clytemnestra  in 
Strauss's  'Elektra'  at  Dresden.  Jan.  25,  1909. 
Her  third  marriage,  with  Mr.  William  Rapp, 
son  of  a  publisher  in  Chicago,  her  business- 
manaRer,  took  place  on  May  27,  1905. 

SICILIAN  MARINER'S  HYMN.  Line  5 
of  article,  after  '1794'  add  'but  to  have  been 
previously  issued  in  America  in  1793.' 

SMYTH,  Ethbu    P.  4906,  bottom  lino. 


add  that  'The  Wreckers'  was  produced  in 
English  at  the  Afternoon  Theatre  (His  Maj- 
esty's Theatre).  June  22,  1909,  and  at  Covent 
Garden,  March  1,  1910. 

SONG.  P.  601,  to  list  of  books  on  Ameri- 
can music,  add  History  of  American  Music,  by 
L.  C.  Elson,  1904.    Revised  edition,  1916. 

STANFORD,  Sir  Charles  Villierb.  Add 
to  list  of  compositions : — 
Op. 

106.  Four  Part-songs  for  male  voices. 

107.  A  Welcome  Song  for  the  opening  of  the 

Franco-British  Exhibition,  1908  (to 
words  by  the  Duke  of  Argyll),  for  chorus 
and  orchestra. 

108.  Installation  March  for  the  Chancellor  of 

the  University  of  Cambridge,  for  wind 
band,  published  in  an  arrangement  for 
organ. 

109.  Three  Military  Marches. 

1 10.  Four  Part-songs  for  mixed  choir. 

111.  Three  Part-songs  for  mixed  choir. 

1 12.  Four  Songs. 

113.  Four  Bible  Songs,  for  voice  and  organ. 

114.  Ave  atque  Vale,  overture  with  choral 

portions,  written  for  the  Haydn  Cen- 
tenary in  1909. 

115.  Morning.    Evening,    and  Communion 

Service  in  C. 

116.  Two  organ  pieces,  'Te  Deum  Laudamus,' 

and  'Canxona.' 

1 17.  Five  '  Songs  of  the  Fleet,*  for  baritone  solo 

and  chorus. 

118.  Cushendall,  an  Irish  song  cycle. 
STODART.    Line  22  from  end,  add  that 

William  Southwell  of  Dublin  had  patented  an 
upright  piano  in  1794. 

STRAUSS,  Richaro.  To  list  of  composi- 
tions add  'Elektra,'  opera  in  one  act,  founded 
on  von  Hoffmansthal's  tragedy,  produced  at 
Dresden.  Jan.  25,  1909,  at  New  York,  Feb.  1, 
1910,  and  at  Covent  Garden.  Feb.  19.  1910. 

SYMPHONY  CONCERTS  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES.  P.  8036.  last  line,  add 
that  the  Cincinnati  Symphony  Orchestra  was 
reorganised  in  1909.  and  Leopold  Stokowski 
was  appointed  conductor. 


END  OF  VOL.  IV 
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